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EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-ONE, 

OUB  OLD  TBAB. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  importance  to  us,  whether  we  spetik  of 
onr  own  individual  circumstances,  or  of  the  political  affiiirs  of  the  country. 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  loss  which  death  has  inflicted  on  our  Magazine  cir- 
cle. We  expressed  our  fecUngs  at  the  time,*  and  may  not  fiirther  intrude  our 
private  sorrows  upon  the  public.  Without  vanity,  however,  we  can  say  that 
Its  late  proprietor  nas  not  scattered  the  seed  to  no  purpose ;  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  found  to  give  forth  good  fruit  in  ample  proportions.  We  may,  with 
every  respect  for  the  talent,  zeal,  and  sound  principles  of  his  contributors, 
Tostly  declare  that  it  was  mainly  to  our  late  proprietor  alone  that  this 
Magazine  owed  its  success,  for  which  he  felt  grateful,  and  its  reputation, 
of  which  he  felt  proud.  On  us,  therefore,  whom  he  has  left  behind,  devolves 
a  double  responsibilitv.  We  are  bound,  not  merely  for  our  own  sakes,  but 
for  his,  to  maintain  the  character  which  he  strove  successfully  to  acq^uire  for 
the  work  that  bears  his  name.  If  we  believe  with  Shirley's  favourite  song 
of  King  Charles  n.,t  that 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  iweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust/' 

it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  course  of  actions 
pursued  by  the  departed,  to  endeavour  that  the  fragrance  shall  not  depart 
trom  the  perftune,  or  the  blossom  be  dimmed  in  its  brightness.  Such,  a  duty 
we  shall  strive  most  relimously  to  perform, — not  merely  in  supporting  the 
political  principles  which  tne  Magazme  has  espoused  from  the  very  beginning 
of  its  career,  but  in  maintaining  that  tone  of  perfectly  cheerful,  but  as  per- 
fectly religious  purity,  by  which  it  was  his  desire,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
that  its  pages  should  l>e  characterised.  We  cannot  claim  this  praise  ex- 
clusively, and  should  be  exceedingly  sorry,  indeed,  if  it  were  in  our  power 
to  do  so ;  but  we  think  that  those  who  have  attended  to  the  progress  and 
management  of  this  journal — especially  its  latter  management — will  agree 
with  us  in  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere  a  kindlier,  yet 
a  more  thoroughly  serious  spirit,  diffused  throughout  the  contents  of  a  work 
professedly  devoted  to  the  temporary  topics  of  the  day.  The  mind  which 
presided  over  all  gave  its  impress  to  all ;  and  as  it  was  meant  for  good,  and 
we  hope  wrought  for  good,  so  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  think  it 
win  plead  at  the  appointed  season,  when,  in  computing  the  time  we  have 
passed  in  this  world,  we 

"  Count  not  the  days  that  have  idly  flown. 

The  years  that  were  vainly  spent ; 
Nor  speak  of  the  hours  we  must  blush  to  own,  , 

When  the  spirit  stands  before  the  throne 

To  account  for  the  talents  lent." 

•  See  Fraier*t  Magaiine,  Nov.  1841.  Digitized  by  UOOglC 

t  "  The  glories  of  our  birth  and  8tate."--See  Percy,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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?  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-one,  our  Old  Year.  [January, 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  shew  that  there  is  no  lack  of  good  intention  ;  and 
only  pausing  to  add  that  none  of  our  friends  and  avociates  in  the  good  cause 
has  abated  a  whit  in  anxiety  and  eamestuesp  to  do  nt  more  than  yeoman 
service,  we  close  this  personal  part  of  our  proposed  task, —  a  part,  sad  but 
not  irksome.  It  is  idle  to  moralise  upon  the  transitory  tenure  of  life.  We 
therefore  bid  a  solemn  and  affectionate  adieu  to  James  Fraser — 

"  We  lofed  him  Unog,  and  we  mourn  bin  dead  V* 


A  momentous  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  politics,  or  at  least 
of  our  political  management,  during  the  last  year.  After  a  most  ^lant 
holding  on,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  best-trained  bull -dog 
that  ever  hung  to  the  lip  of  an  enraged  bull.  Lord  Melbourne  was  shaken  off 
at  last.  The  poor  bull — in  this  case  his  name  was  John  —  had  long 
tossed,  roared,  bellowed,  shook,  stamped — tried  every  energy  of  muscle  and 
sinew,  every  strain  of  neck  and  ever^  exertion  of  throat,  to  fl^t  rid  of  the 
dauntless  animal  which  had  pinned  hun.  It  was  of  no  use.  The  good  dog 
Melbourne  held  on  with  unBincbing  jaw  and  hard-compressed  teetn.  But, 
after  all,  courage  is  not  always  a  match  for  strength ;  and  at  last  the  nobler 
animal,  after  many  a  vain  and  agonised  exertion,  flung  off  its  long- worrying 
incumbrance,  and,  as  it  soared  howling  into  the  air,  bestowed  upon  it  a  blow 
with  irritated  horn,  in  that  part  where  injuries  most  affect  ravenous  dogs  of 
any  degree, — in  the  provision  departments  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowela. 
The  spectators  round  the  ring  uttered  loud  shouts  applauding  the  bull. 
There  were  many,  nevertheless,  who  thought  great  praise  was  due  to  the 
thorough-sticking  qualities  of  the  hound ;  and  not  a  few  who  had  backed 
him  wiped  away  a  tear,  as  they  saw  him  limping  away  sad  and  disabled,  witli 
a  perfect  conviction  that  the  bull  whom  he  had  so  desperately  annoyed 

*'  Had  taaght  him  never  to  come  there  no  moee." 

Or,  to  set  rid  of  this  bull-baiting  meti^hor,  and  send  it  to  Stamford,  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macamay  to  follow  it — after  many  a  notice 
to  quit,  they  are  gone  at  last : — 

"  Oft  they  fitted  the  halter,  oft  traversed  the  cart. 
Oft  bid  their  good.by,  but  were  loath  to  depart  •" 

but  the  inexorable  hour  of  departure  was  finally  due.  So  John  Kusaell  of 
Stroud,  by  the  waters  of  Devonshire,  was  kicked  out,  9S  were  his  fathers 
before  him ;  and  Robert  Peel  of  Tamworth,  in  the  land  of  Xjeicestcr,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  amon^  the  Tories  displayed  very- 
considerable  marks  of  impatience  at  the  Whigs  being  allowed  to  remain  so 
long  in  office,  after  it  was  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  they  could 
have  been  got  rid  of  by  a  puff  as  gentle  as  that  wliieh  extinguisnes  the 
already  flickering  flame  of  a  dying  candle.  "We  cannot  deny  that  we  our- 
selves were  to  nave  been  occasionally  found  among  these  fretftil  people,  or 
that  we  counselled  in  various  ways  and  at  divers  times  the  immediate  eject- 
ment of  Whig  and  Whiggery,  bag  and  baggage,  without  ftirther  beat  of  drum. 
We  now  see  that  these  counsels  were  precipitate,  and  therefore  wrong ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  shewed  himself  a  far  wiser  man  and  a  deeper  calculator  in  his 
mode  of  tactics.    He  might,  no  doubt,  have  turned  them  out  at  any  moment 
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tliey  had  it  m  their  power  after  many  sach  midnight  escapes  to  infbrm  their 
Tovai  mistress  that  ^  the  people**  were  with  them,  and  that  the  opposition  of 
tbe  Lmrds — a  set  of  antiquated  boohies — was  therefore  of  no  avaO,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  attention.  This  pretence  soon  fell  away  from  their  feet. 
From  their  definition  of  the  word  ^people**  the  Tories  were  always  care- 
fully excluded.  As  the  Tories  comprise  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  educated 
dases  a£  Great  Britain,  and  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  similar  class  in 
Ireland,  this  exclusion  is  sufiiciently  sweeping.  The  aristocracy,  the  gentry, 
the  niagistraey,  the  church,  the  learned  professions  in  all  their  branches,  the 
army,  the  navy,  were  avowedly,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  but  of  tho?e  who 
exp^^ted  to  derive  advantages  directly  or  indirectly  from  tbe  Whigs,  arrayed 
a^inst  them.  This  they  were  obliged  to  admit ;  but  they  maintained*that,  in 
6|Hte  of  the  hostility  of  these  classes,  they  still  had  with  them  ^  the  people.** 

The  body  designated  by  this  name  was  thus  bounded  pretty  nearly  within 
tbe  limits  assigned  almost  four  centuries  ago  by  Jack  Caae : — 

"  And  yon  that  love  tbe  CommoDs  follow  me  : 
Now  shew  yourselves  men,  't  is  for  liberty  ; 
We  mill  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman. 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  sboon. 
For  they  are  thrifty,  honest  meUf  and  such 
As  would  {bnt  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts*** 

So  said  John  Cade  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  days  of  King 
Ueniy  YI. ;  so  said,  or  rather  so  insinuated, — for  John  II.  has  no  claim  to  the 
couraee  or  the  straightforward  bearing  of  John  I., — his  namesake  John 
KusB^  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Cade  had  some  grounds  for  his  boast,  as  his  victories  shortly 
afterwards  afforded  sufficient  jHroof.  Russell*s  boast, — as  pronounced  by  his 
l^al  mouthpiece,  the  late  Attorney-general,  then  plain  Jock,  now  Lord  Jock, 
in  addressing  his  constituency  at  !&linburgh, — was  scarcely  spoken,  when  the 
ChartKts  arose  in  some  plaices  in  absolute  insurrection,  and  in  all  places 
assembled  to  vent  their  bitterest  indignation  asainst  a  government  whicn  had 
betrayed  them  into  sedition,  fmd  then  flung  them  fortn  as  victims  to  punish- 
ments severer  than  would  have  been  inflicted  by  the  Tories,  who,  so  far  from- 
countenancing  treason,  never  ceased  to  denounce  it  as  one  of  the  most  atro- 
dous  and  unpardonable  offences  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  men.  This 
revolt  of  the  Chartists  was  a  further  diminution  of  that  fast  shrinking  body 
**  the  people,'*  as  defined  in  the  dictionaries  of  the  Whigs. 

Stdl  something  was  to  be  said.  The  Chartists  are  the  enemies  of  all 
order.  "  We  meant  reform — we  never  intended  revolution — we  had  no 
otMection  to  move  to  Hounslow,  but  we  had  no  notion  of  marching  upon 
Windsor.**  What  did  they  care  that  not  a  word  of  these  pretences  is  true  ? 
There  is  not  a  proposition  urged  by  the  nu)8t  vehement  of  the  Chartists  which 
had  not  been  ur^ed  in  the  Keform  years  by  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  while  then*  power  was  still  unsteadv  and  uncertain ; — not  a  violence 
hinted  at  by  Ste^^ens  or  O'Connor  which  had  not  been  recommended  in 
direct  terms  during  the  same  period  by  some  of  the  ministers,  who  clapped 
thooe,  their  luddess  imitators,  for  doing  no  more  than  **  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  Reform,**  into  strict  and  degrading  prisons  among  thieves  and 
felons  and  other  offscourings  oi  the  human  race.  As  for  the  loyal  reluctance 
which  checked  the  pace  upon  Windsor,  those  will  best  appreciate  its  value 
who  recollect  the  Whig  history  for  the  fifty  years  preoeding  1830 — who 
lemonber  such  votes  as  that  '^the  power  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is 
mcreaeing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished^"  which  obtained  for  the  patriot  Dun- 
ning a  peerage  and  a  pension  of  4000^  a-year— such  toasts  as  *'The  people, 
the  source  of  all  Intimate  power,"  which  cost  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  his 
kird-lieutenancy — such  speeches  as  that  of  old  Coke,  now  pitchforked  into 
the  upper  house  as  Earl  Leicester,  without  any  r^ard  to  the  prior  claims  of 
another  eminent  ornament  of  the  Whig  peerage,  the  Marquess  of  Townsen^i 
in  which  George  HL,  her  Majesty's  grandfather,  was  designated  as  ^a 
blocKly,  base,  rod  king" — such  articles  as  those  which  for  many  years 
graced  the  Edinburgh  Bemew  in  proee,  and  such  effusLona  aa  those  which 
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!Mr.  Thomas  Browne  the  younger,  aUas  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  the  elder,  pom 
forth  in  verse — or  who  will  reflect  upon  the  animus  towards  the  housa 
Brunswick  manifested  throughout  the  American  war,  the  Anti-Jacobin  Ti 
the  Anti-Buonapartean  war,  every  war,  in  fact,  in  which  it  could  be  suppa 
that  the  cause  of  English  royalty  might  de  damaged  or  endangered — till 
we  repeat,  will  duly  value  the  newly  bom  chivalry  of  allegiance  profesd 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Whigs  when  it  was  convenient  to  get  nd  of  % 
Chartists.     As,  however,  they  had  onlv  to   say  that  their  former    pi 
fessions  were  matters  which  took  place  before  the  flood,  and  by  no  mc^ 
compromised  such  postdiluvians  as  themselves,  the  answer  to  the  Chartk 
was  as  easy  as  that  of  Groute  to  Sganarelle  in  the  Medecin  malgre  hd.     Tl 
innocent  believer  in  the  ancient  theories  of  anatomy,  which  plaosd  the  he* 
on  the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the  right,  was  peremptorily  silenced  by  tl 
new  professor  with  the  ready  answer  of  " on  a  chcmge  tout  cela»*    So  'whe 
the  astonished  Chartists,  imder  the  grim  gripe  of  a  policeman  or  a  g^le 
howled  forth  in  supplication  to  Lord  J  ohn  liussell, "  What  are  they  going  I 
hang  me  for — to  transport  me — to  lock  me  up?    Listen  to  me — hear  me- 
do  hear  me — my  lord,  my  lord — what  have  i  done  more  than  was  done  a 
Bristol,  Nottingham,  Derby  ?    What  have  I  done  more  than  the  bullying  c 
William  IV.  from  the  city,  the  hunting  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  out  of  l^risto) 
or  the  pelting  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Holbom.     I  have  done  nothim 
more  than  supporting  the  five  points  of  the  charter,  which,  my  lord, — my  lord 
my  lord, — do  hear  me,  my  lord,  before  this  hard-handed  ruffian  drags  me  t< 
the  hulks — ^the  five  points  of  the  charter  were  drawn  up  by  the  chief  men 
of  your  party.     Is  there  one  among  you  who  has  not  advocated  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  no  property  qualification,  annual  parliaments    . 

Yes,  my  lord,  take  this  man  off*  my 

collar.  And  were  we  not  told  that  *  agitation,  agitation,  agitation'  was  the 
Avay  to  obtain  aU  we  wanted.  And  is  not  Mr.  O  Connell  not  only  free,  but 
receiving  the  highest  honours  from  the  men  whom  he  supports  in — do  hear 

me — hear  me,  my  lord — he  is  hand-cuffing  me.    Do "    Such  api>eals 

as  these  were  met  by  an  aspect  as  stem  as  ever  scowled  over  the  brow 
of  a  Newgate  official,  when  he  gives  the  fatal  order  of  "Lock  him  up, 
turnkey !"  The  Chartists  de8er\'ed  this  fate  for  having  trusted  such 
treacherous  associates.  We  may  once  more  recur  to  the  play  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  The  Yorlcs  will  for  ever  set  the  Cades  to  do  the  dirty 
and  bloody  work  of  beginning  a  revolution,  and  then  they  will  come  forward 

"  To  reap  the  harvest  that  the  raacal  sowed." 

Tories  and  Chartists  excluded,  the  "  people*'  of  England  then  were  all 
those  of  the  lower  order  who  had  not  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Chartism. 
Here  we  anchor,  said  Lord  Melbourne,  hoping  that  the  anchor  was  deep. 
He  was  deceived.  In  the  imagination  that  empty  professions  of  designed 
good  for  the  pjeople  would  stand  in  the  place  of  actual  practice  of  performed 
good,  his  administration  had  the  honour  of  originating  the  New  roor-Law 
Bill.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  in  passing  that  most  odious  bill,  he  had  oc- 
casional Tory  support, — some  of  it,  too,  of  most  distinguished  kind ;  and  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  Whig  supporters  for  making  the  most  of  this  advaziiaAH 
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i  not  be  astoniBhed  if  thoee  for  whose  especial  torment  and  disgrace  the 
r  Poor-Laws  and  the  Factory-Laws  are  called  into  cruel  existence  and 
oliod  operation  met  the  appeal  of  the  "  three  Death-Kings  of  Somerset 
*,"  and  their  despised  and  detested  agent,  with  a  shout  of  derision,  in 
I  we  cannot  blame  human  nature,  if  something  like  a  note  of  fiendish 
or  was  distinctly  audible. 

This  part  of  the  "  people,"  too,  was  lost.  Every  body,  in  short,  was  gone, 
lories,  Chartists,  rich,  poor,  high-bom,  down-trampled,  noble,  and  ignoble. 
Te  have  already  made  Lord  John  Russell  play  Jack  Cade ;  we  have  now 
}  exhibit  him  in  the  character  of  Richard  11. : — 

"  White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  boys  with  women's  voices 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown. 
The  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double.fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff  women  manage  rasty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell." 

Thus  deserted  by  all,  there  was  but  one  card  left,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional Whigs  were  about  to  play.    It  was  the 

They  were  not  allowed  to  finesse,  though  they  would  have  risked  it  in  a  mo- 
ment   There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  mistaken 

in  their  call,  and  that 

*  *  m  ♦  *  « 

In  fact,  they  were  veiy  properly  kept  in  office  until  they  had  lost  every  body. 
We  have  not  imputed  to  them  any  of  the  infamies  of  the  moribund  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  We  have  left  Canada  out;  have  been  silent  as  to  Jamaica; 
allowed  them  all  the  glories  of  Sycee  Silver  Elliot  undisturbed :  in  short, 
out  of  sheer  generosity,  our  bill  is  but  half  made  out ;  but  it  is  enough  as  it 
stands.  Forsaken  of  all,  they  fell  scarcely  with  a  touch.  The  appeal  to  the 
country,  which  in  no  desperation  whatever,  but  after  fairly  calculating 
that  it  would  give  them  a  few  weeks*  further  opportunity  of  seizing  on  the 
wages  of  office,  finished  them.  They  had  impudence  enough  to  bring  lies  in 
abundance  to  the  queen ;  but  after  the  elections  they  could  hardly  have  the 
courage  to  persuaoe  themselves  that  they  would  be  believed. 

They  were  therefore  dropped  just  in  time,  when  they  could  not  look  any 
trkere  for  support.  Vdn  is  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  the  "  honest  men"  who 
lecture  as  they  go  on  the  cruelties  of  the  Corn-laws ;  they  may  create  a  great 
sensation,  ana  draw  a  few  pots  of  beer  for  the  benefit  of  various  Black  Bulls 
and  Blue  Boars,  and  set  sundry  Figs  and  Whistles  and  Cats  and  Bagpipes 
into  convulsions ;  but  of  commotion  beyond  bars  and  taps,  there  is  none  to  be 
found.  All  the  meetings  which  clog  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
to  the  very  nausea  of  the  readers  even  of  that  solemn  record  of  never-passing 
events,  are  of  no  more  moment  than  the  far-famed  synod  of  the  three  tailors 
of  Tooley  Street.  Birmingham,  and  one  or  two  other  largest  manufacturing 
towns,  were  tried  in  public,  for  there  the  chance  of  exciting  the  symjMithies 
of  the  people  —  alas !  too  truly  distressed,  too  truly  in  want !  by  the  intel- 
I%ible  symbols  of  the  large  and  smaU  loaf —  is  greatest,  but  even  there  the 
success  was  not  cheering.  The  starving  people  felt  that  if  the  Corn-laws 
contributed  to  their  "  hungry  guts  and  empty  purse,"  they  were  under  no 
remarkable  obligation  to  the  Whigs  for  not  paying  that  code  the  slightest 
attention  during  the  ten  years  they  had  continued  in  office,  suffering  it  to 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  a  famishing  people  with  the  utmost  possible  uncon- 
cern, until  they  thought,  that  by  turning  com  into  a  clap-trap,  it  might  serve 
to  avert  the  fainine  which  was  impending  over  a  nearer  and  dearer  quarter 
—  the  kitchens  and  the  dinner-tables  of  the  trembling  occupants  of  office. 
Besides,  it  is  as  much  as  the  "  honest  men"  can  do  in  some  quarters  to  escape 
from  being  ducked  in  the  next  horse-pond,  when  they  nave  the  brazen 
assurance  of  prating  about  the  contingent  effects  of  averages,  exports,  imports, 
and  other  quackenes  of  political  economy  in  producing  contingent  hunger, 
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wbik  tre  spread  before  them  nicfa  seenes  of  physical  —  not  metaphyakal  — 
horrors  grimly  storing  them  in  the  face,  as  tmise  which  have  been  discloeed 
to  U^  iiMignant  eye  of  the  public  at  Seven  Oaks.  The  other  two  *^  boons** 
—  the  sugar-duties  and  the  timber-duties,  thrown  out  as  hencoops  to  save 
the  drowning  ministry  in  the  same  moment  of  desperation  as  the  Corn-laws — 
have  had  no  effect  in  gulling  England;  but  they  must  have  been  sug- 
gested by  some  fatal  providence  to  the  Whigs  in  order  to  secure  the  hatred 
and  distrust  not  merely  of  Jamaica  and  Canada — the  colonies  directly  affected 
by  the  attack  on  their  interests ;  an  attack  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
ruined  them  both — but  by  all  other  colonies,  no  matter  where  scattered, 
which  must  see  in  this  dismal  sacrifice  of  two  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  colonial  empire  what  they  are  to  expect  for  themselves,  if  ever  for 
our  sins  the  destinies  of  the  nation  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  despe- 
rate faction  from  which  it  has  escaped. 

And  in  Ireland,  too,  they  were  suffered  to  wait  imtil  their  hold  was  sone. 
It  never  had  been  but  a  poor  hold  at  best,  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  holding 
of  the  very  slippery  tail  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Kthey  lost  him,  they  lost  all — 
as  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  for  letting  them  know — and  therefore 
they  bowed  with  the  utmost  humility  to  all  his  insolent  caprices.  But  there 
was  another  contingency  on  which  they  did  not  count.  Hating  the  man  with 
scarcely  disguised  abomination,  they  yet  thought  that  his  influence  over  the 
gullible  portion  of  his  countrymen  was  so  great,  that  as  long  as  they  by  any 
sacrifices,  however  mean  or  revolting,  could  propitiate  this  Moloch  or  lielial 
before  whom  Irish  Popery  bows  itself,  so  long  tney  were  safe.  He  was  the 
Whig  "  undertaker  '  for  Ireland — the  manager  for  the  English  ministers,  as 
the  Ponsonbies,  Beresfbrds,  and  others  used  to  be  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
they  did  not  cidculate  that  this  false  god  mi^ht  tumble  from  his  pedestal, 
fall  flat  and  shame  his  worshippers,  and  be  as  a  brute  image,  *'  head 
and  hands  lopped  off  in  his  own  temple.**  Such,  however,  has  been  the  case. 
0*Connen*8  power  Is  fast  departing  in  Ireland ;  and  with  the  altered  channel 
of  the  distriDution  of  government  patronage,  it  will  flow  away  still  faster. 
A  mutiny  has  arisen  against  the  tongue-doughty  Robespierre  who  has  so  long 
dyed  his  native  land  m  blood ;  and  he  win  roll  down  his  appointed  preci- 
pice with  the  same  rapidity,  and  amid  the  same  bowlings  of  savage  ex- 
ultation from  his  quondam  followers,  and  the  same  acclamations  of  general 
joy  as  fell  the  Jacobin  tyrant.  But,  perhaps,  the  ex-ministers  would  wish  to 
try  a  little  Irish  popularity  on  their  own  account.  I^t  them,  then,  proceed 
in  a  body  to  Ireland,  and  call  a  meeting  in  any  part  of  the  island,  from  Fair 
Head  to  Cape  Clear,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  its  thanks  for  their  intended 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  then — why  then  they  will  be  tought  what  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  of  "justice  to  Ireland." 

Thev  have  departed  without  a  voice  to  say,  **  God  bless  them  T  They 
found  the  country  at  peace — they  kept  it  in  a  constant  series  of  petty  ^va^s, 
and  have  left  us  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  with  France  —  indeed  with  every 
body  from  China  to  Peru.  They  received  a  surplus  revenue,  they  leave  a 
deficit.  They  proceeded  through  their  career  by  beggaring  the  Treasury, 
and,  to  make  it  complete,  they  conclude  by  a  fraud  in  the  Exchequer. 


But  has  nothing  else  happened  during  the  year  but  these  petty  larceny 
villanies  of  the  ex-ministers  and  their  men  f    There  eertiunly  has. 

Why  waste  our  breath  on  dirty  Whiggish  tales  ? 
Kise,  loyal  Muse,  and  smg  the  Prince  of  Wales ! 

EIGHTEEN  UUKDBED  AND  FOBTT-TWO. 
OUB  NEW  TEAM, 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  difference  between  one  day  and  another,  and 
eveiy  day,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  in  his  Diarj-,  is  a  first  of  January  or 
a  thirty-first  of  December  if  one  choose  to  call  it  so ;  hut  custom  has  willed 
that  certain  periods  should  be  fixed  to  mark  the  progress  of  our  existence. 


Few  poete  have  marked  the  advent  of  the  new  year  with  more  emphasis  than 
Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden : — 

"  Newe  doth  tbe  svn  «ppeart« 

The  moantain^'s  snows  daoAV, 
Crowned  with  frail  towers  forth  comes  fbe  inlknt  jrsv, 

Mj  soole,  time  potts  %my : 
And  ehoM,  yet  in  that  jurnt. 
Which  iower  and  frait  kath  lost. 

As  if  aU  bara  iawaoHal  wars,  doat  sU^  ; 
For  aliaaM,  thy  powers  aara¥e. 
Look  to  that— Co  that  beaTen  whieh  oersr  light  nakas  bkcke. 
And  there,  at  that  immortal  sun's  bright  raies, 
Deck  thee  with  flowers  which  feare  not  rage  of  daies.'* 

I. 

trie  v<(t). 

Graved  an  our  minds  that  verse ;  Gray's  labonr'd  song 

With  varied  grace  of  harmony  hedight, 
Winding  in  learnM  mek)dy  along, 

Hath  made  the  Bard  a  meteor  of  affiright— 
His  streaming  beard,  his  woe-denouneing  tongue, 

His  plungmg  desperate  into  mortal  night. 
Are  frauds  of  ^ninsy-^for  of  mincitrel  slain 
On  our  Justinian's  hand  there  lies  no  stain. 

n, 

Zon8i{]banit)(* 

In  conquering  hour,  'mid  Cymrie  moontaiDS  hoary, 
Did  Longshanks  Edward  give  to  Wales  a  prince ; . 

Then  sang  a  minstrel  rapt  (so  rans  the  story), 
Foreshewiag  all  that  nath  adventored  sIdm  : 

The  lay  of  ruin  fierce,  and  horrors  |p»ry, 

Irlade,  we  i^  told,  the  stf«l-BerTed  victor  winee— 

Bade  Gloucester  stand  amased  in  giddy  tranee, 

And  Mortimer  grasp  firm  his  quivering  lance. 

m. 
€f>i  Hhti  Vt(nc^ 

For  other  sights  ihao  those  of  wrath  and  gloom 

M^ht  on  ike  tranced  poet's  eye  he  stayed. 
See  tfie  bbefc  warrior,  deekM  in  princely  plume 

(Won  when  Bc^semia's  dosing  onset  made, 
Brave,  hKnd,  old  knight,  on-plunging  to  his  doom). 

Shakes  over  Cressv  and  Poietiers  his  hkde. 
Last  son  of  chivalry  I    In  falling  pride 
She  shewed  her  brightest  jewel  ere  she  died. 

IV. 

All  baih  PrimMt  lUXl    Harry  of  Monmottth,  he 
For  ever  li  mhed  while  England's  tongue  rtmoins 
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V. 

Arthur !  the  hope  of  Tudor*8  Cambrian  line, 

Namesake  of  nim  who  in  Tintagel  lies, 
Waiting  his  coming  kingdom, — it  was  thine 

Promise  to  rouse  of  knighthood*s  high  emprize ; 
But  vain  the  herald's  voice,  and  vain  Uie  shme 

Of  tiltine  pomps  and  gilded  blazonries. 
Not  vain  the  thought  that  honour  set  her  seat 
Fix'd  at  thy  heart,  nor  left  it  while  it  beat. 

VL 
JPtince  i^ents* 

Thou,  too,  first  Prince  of  Wales  of  Stuart  blood, 
Wert  doom'd  to  leave  this  world  at  early  date. 

(Wise  Pagans  thought  that  when  the  gods  were  good 
They  call'd  their  favourites  by  imtimely  faXje} 

Had  he  survived  perhaps  were  spared  the  feud 
Of  Cavalier  ftiry  and  of  Roundhead  hate ; 

For  no  sad  lines  of  ominous  death  to  trace 

Had  Vandyke's  pencil  in  gay  Henry's  face. 

vn. 

(Seorge  tj^e  Jfontfb* 

And  last  appears,  "young  gentleman  of  Wales!" 
Few  are  tne  eyes,  long  waxing  old  and  dim 

Which  witnessed  what  to  us  are  only  tales 
Of  taste,  and  wit,  accomplishment,  and  whim. 

Groodly  and  great  before  our  eyes  he  sails. 
Still  princely  bearine  marked  the  portly  limb ; 

Bright  was  the  hour  wnen  he  in  life-blood  high 

Flamed  as  the  cynosure  of  Fashion's  sky. 

vm. 

®ut  y rime  of  SBabsi. 

'Mid  solemn  pageants  of  long-'stablish'd  rite. 
And  jocund  ^ast  and  music's  swelling  tone, 

A  new-bom  Prince's  eyelids  on  the  light 

Of  day  hath  open'd.    Other  oueen  nath  none, 

Self-r^nant,  gladden'd  England  with  like  sight. 
No  child,  in  room  of  former  oflfspring  gone, 

Bless'd  Anne's  or  second  Mary's  throne  and  bed, 

And  Tudor's  queens  were  baron  or  unwed. 

IX. 

His  be  Black  Edward's  peerless  chivalry, 
Henry's  home  favour,  and  his  wide  renown ; 

All  that  the  flattering  eye  of  hope  could  see 
In  Arthur  or  in  Henry ;  with  a  crown 

Of  George's  grace  from  darksome  blottings  firee. 
And  when  some  distant  day  shall  make  his  own 

Old  England's  sceptre,  may  his  gold-bound  brow 

Be  bless  d  of  GUkL  as  are  ms  slumbers  now,     r^ ^^^t.^ 
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GiBAT  men  fleldom  ^write  their  own 
fives.  ^  Alexander  had  his  Qointins 
Curdus,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  I  shall 
hare  niine  ;**  whicn  he  had.  *^  It  is  a 
hard  and  nice  subject,**  saith  Cowley, 
fipeaking  of  himself,  '^  for  a  man  to 
write  of  himself;  it  grates  his  own 
heart  to  say  any  thin^  of  disparage- 
ment, and  the  readers  ear  to  hear 
any  thing  of  praise  from  him." 
Again,  what  saith  another  great 
essayist  in  allusion  to  an  autobio* 
grapher ?  "He  must  needs  be  a 
wise  man;  he  speaks  so  much  of 
himself."  Am  I  a  wise  man  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  or  I  should  have  been 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
twenty  years  back;  it  was  on  the 
cards,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But  it  is  not 
merely  your  wise  and  good  men 
whose  mstory  may  be  entertaining 
and  instructive.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lives  of  even  vicious  persons  have  not 
been  without  their  use  and  moral, 
as  a  warning  voice  to  others,  to 
avoid  the  fatal  consequences  which 
sooner  or  later  generally  follow  vi- 
cious practices;  and  thus,  whatever 
may  he  the  objections  to  the  early 
cantos  of  Don  Juan,  amends  were 
subsequently  made  in  the  heart- 
rending power  with  which  the  noble 
and  hignly  talented  author  exposed 
the  miserable  consequences  attendant 
upon  error,  and  the  agonising  re- 
morse that  invariably  follows  the 
commisson  of  actual  crime.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  really  good  men,  it 
seems  but  a  just  debt  that  their  me- 
mories should  be  perpetuated  after 
them,  and  posterity  acquainted  with 
their  benemctors,  either  by  their  own 
pen  or  by  that  of  another ;  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  we  know  to  have 
been  no  small  incentive  to  noble  and 
virtuous  conduct  in  the  Pagan  world. 
As  Milton  says, 

"  Fame  is  the  spar  that  the  dear  spirit 

doth  raise; 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 

Although  it  was  Dr.  Johnson^s  opi- 
nion that  every  man*s  life  may  be 
best  written  by  himself,  few  wnters, 
Julius  Cssar  excepted — and  some 
think  that  even  he  had  better  left  it 


to  others— have  gained  reputation 
by  recording  their  own  actions.  Yet 
who  but  Julius  CflBsar  could  have 
handed  down  to  us  his  eimloits,  with 
that  eloquence  and  spirit  that  he  him- 
self has  done  in  his  admired  Com' 
mentariesf  Who  but  Xenophon  him- 
self could  have  made  us  follow  his 
ten  thousand  Greeks  with  such  in- 
terest and  attention  as  we  do  in  his 
Anabasis  f  And  how  lost  would  have 
been  many  of  the  heroic  qualities  and 
the  consummate  abilities  of  Henri  TV. 
of  France,  had  they  not  been  so  ably 
recorded  in  Sully's  Memoirs  f  The 
pros  and  the  cons,  then,  are  both 
numerous  and  striking. 

The  aUtobiographer  may  justly 
plead  that  no  one  can  be  so  much 
master  of  the  subject  as  himself; 
and,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
there  are  many  instances,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  to  justify  such 
conduct.  Plutarch,  indeed,  men- 
tions two  cases  wherein  it  is  allow- 
able for  a  man  to  commend  himself, 
and  be  the  publisher  of  his  own 
merits;  but  tne  difficulty,  he  adds, 
lies  in  making  people  believe  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  a  man  is  not  likely  to 
iind  a  historian  to  do  justice  to  his 
character,  it  is  because  his  character 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world.  And  these  do  really  appear 
to  be  serious  objections  to  any  per- 
son's history  from  his  own  hand.  It 
is  natural  for  men  to  love  themselves, 
and  to  be  much  inclined  in  their  own 
favour:  which  makes  it  a  difficult 
task  for  any  one  to  write  an  impar- 
tial history  of  his  own  actions.  That 
which  may  have  appeared  great  or 
good  if  told  by  another  is  lost  when 
related  bjr  the  party  himself.  It  is, 
in  feet,  difficult  to  follow  the  advice 
given  by  Cicero  on  this  subject. 
*'  If,"  says  he,  "  there  is  any  thing 
commendable,  people  are  obliged  to 
roeak  of  themselves  with  great  mo- 
desty ;"  a  precept  that  has  not  often 
been  strictly  observed ;  and  the  most 
striking  instance  of  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  foimd  in  the  Confessions  of  Kous- 
seau,  of  which  it  is  asserted  that 
"  there  is  more  vanity  concentrated 
in  the  ten  first  lines  than  in  the  whole 
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contents  of  any  other  book  in  the 
world."  Notwathstanding,  however, 
the  rebuke  that 

*'  The  Tvorld's  all  false ;  the  man  who 

shews  bis  heart 
It  booted  at  for  his  Budities  and  scorn'd," 

works  of  this  kind  are  very  often 
amusing.  They  are  bought  and  read, 
though  not  always  believed. 

Bat,  after  all,  what  nibject  is  io 
interestiAg  to  man  as  man  ?  There 
is  no  glass  in  which  we  can  so  well 
dress  our  moral  nature.  There  is 
nothing  that  to  fidl^  eaables  us  to 
obey  the  celebrated  uvjunotion,  ^  To 
know  ourselves."    And  what  more 

r  sable  and  useful  than  wkironiing 
surface  of  living  manners,  and 
portraying  the  follies  and  eccentri- 
citiee,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  good 
conduct,  of  thosepersons  we  have  met 
with  in  life?  Think  not,  then,  ye 
readers  of  Fraser's  Magazine^  too 
lightly  of  such  autobiographv  as  an 
humble  individual  like  mvseli  is  now 
about  to  present  you  with.  It  is  in 
humble  life  only  that  we  can  securely 
withdraw  the  veil,  and  enter  without 
fear  into  family  privacy,  exhibiting 
human  nature,  as  she  is  there  so  often 
found,  in  her  brightest  garb.  If  you 
are  fathers,  you  may  avoid  the  errors 
that  my  father  committed ;  your  sons, 
the  rock  on  which  my  own  frail  bark 
struck ;  and  yoifr  wives  and  daughters 
may  be  assured  that  not  a  thought 
nor  a  sentiment  will  be  breathed 
throughout  these  papers  that  could 
produce  a  blush  on  the  &male  cheek ; 
and  if  the^r  do  not  rise  the  better, 
they  will  rise  none  the  wors^  from 
the  perusal  of  them. 

It,  nevertheless,  may  be  asked, 
whether  any  man  of  humble  p»reten* 
sions,  such  as  mine  are,  can  justify 
his  delineating  himself  from  his  cradle, 
and  attempting  to  entertain  the  world 
with  a  lon^  series  of  narratives,  one 
half  of  which  they  will  probably  care 
little  about,  and  the  otner  half  they 
will  perhaps  in  great  part  disbelieve  ? 
To  this  I  answer,  and  without  in- 
dulging in  the  maudlin  language  of 


although  occasionally  with  r^ret- 
in  my  own  case — ^that  he  did  not  make 
a  better  use  of  the  advantages  they 
afB^rded  him;  and  likewise  lament 
that  the  hurried  events  of  active  life 
should  have  obliterated  the  memory 
of  many  a  striking  epoch  which  lie 
would  much  wi^  to  recall.  There 
may  be  manv  persons,  indeed,  who 
now  find  little  interest  in  everyday 
incidents,  especially  when  offered 
through  the  medium  of  a  plain  uid 
unpretending  style.  But  this  has  not 
generally  been  tne  case.  Our  fathers, 
at  all  eventn,  thought  differently : 
they  enjoyed  n^ure,  and  the  deli- 
neations of  her,  in  all  her  vanous 
forms,  and  even  in  her  homely  garb ; 
nor  did  they  ever  love  her  better  than 
when  they  traced  her  lineaments  in 
the  humble  walks  of  private  life,  by 
the  skil^l  hand  of  a  Fielding  or  a 
Smollett.  Yet  it  is  not  the  mere 
history  of  myself  that  I  am  about  to 
write.  It  is  that  of  others  that  have 
crossed  my  path  in  life,  together  with 
that  of  tbiose  to  whom  I  owe  my  life, 
— an  attempt,  in  fkct,  at  a  fugitive 
sketch  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
my  own  times.    That  I  must  act  the 

gart  of  Orator  Ego  is  unavoidable 
ere.  It  was  only  Caesar  who  could 
write  ^*  Cassar  did  this,'*  and  ^^  Caesar 
said  that."  Kimrod  must  strike  a 
lower  key;  and  thus  he  b^^insy — 
saying  to  himself  reverently,  "  (iod 
speed  me  in  this  not  very  easy  under- 
taking." 

But  what  a  curious  hegimung  I  aai 
about  to  make !  Ida  not  know  who  I 
am,  ^^  It  is  a  wise  man,"  however, 
saith  the  {Hroverb,  ^*  who  knows  hia 
0¥m  father."  And  yet,  though  not 
vriae,  I  am  quite  sure  I  knew  mine ; 
and  for  these  reasons, — I  see  his  face 
when  I  look  at  my  own  in  the  elass ; 
the  broad  forehead,  the  bald  nead, 
and  the  grey  eyes.  He  stammered 
much  in  nis  speech  to  his  last  day. 
I  did  tiie  same  up  to  my  twentieth 
year ;  and  still  have  at  times  a  hitch 
on  my  tongue,  as  now  and  then  I 
have  on  my  pen.  Added  to  this,  my 
mother  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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Bd  vko  I  am  ?  Wh  j»  beeaute  my 
finho'  neTer  told  me  wbo  he  was. 
Thai  he  was  somebody  k  erident  from 
1»  posj^oii  in  life.  He  was  a  geatle* 
■ao  CQomioDar  at  Oriel  Cc^lece, 
Oxford ;  in  the  commiwioa  of  um 
peace  for,  and  oBe  oi  the  deputy 
beutaiaBtA  of,  the  oonnty  in  wnich 
he  resided :  he  inherited  hia  landed 
nroperty  from  his  &ther ;  and,  had 
he  nred  some  years  kmger,  would 
have  inherited  alarge  estate  in  Here* 
ibfdshire,  by  rirtue  of  entail  by  his 
maternal  ancestor,  a  daughter  of  John 
the  fifth  Viseonnt  ScudauMure  \*  and 
in  Tirtne  €i  which  descent,  my  elder 
fafoth^r  was  one  of  the  claiinants  to 
the  fine  estate  of  Horn  Lacy  in  the 
nme  coanU',  the  property  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  (a  Scudamore), 
who  died  intestate  some  dosen  years 
hack.  That  he  was  $o$nebody  is  also 
evident  from  the  place  he  held  in 
society ;  from  his  correspcmdence  and 
arqnjuntancc  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  and 
his  having  been  selected  by  the  friend 
of  the  fa&er  of  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  as  the  most  proper 
person  to  aceompany  him  on  the 
crand  tour  of  Enrope,  which  laid  the 
Kwindation  of  their  close  intimacy  in 
afterlife.  But  how  is  it  that,  altho«igh 
my  father  never  told  me  who  or  what 
his  lather  was,  I  should  never  have 
asked  him  the  question  ?  I  am  now, 
I  confees,  at  a  loss  for  an  answer; 
but  the  fiwt  is,  I  never  troubled  my^* 
self  about  the  matter.  Strange,  how« 
ever,  as  it  mav  appear,  I  never  heard 
him  mention  nis  mther  on  any  occa» 
noQ  whatever,  nor  his  mother,  nor 
his  only  sister,  who  married  a  ba- 
ronet, but  left  no  family.  The  honour 
and  r^iectability  of  tlie  two  first  were 
never  called  in  question,  which  ren<* 
den  his  silence  respecting  them  more 
remarkable  ;  but  as  mucn  could  not, 
I  belkve,  be  said  of  the  last.  Whether 
her  ladyship,  aa  we  say  on  the  road, 
^jumped  over  the  pole,"  or  "  kicked 
over  the  tracea,"  I  am  not  able  to 
determine in  some  way  or  another 


aad  that  his  head  was  taken  offl^a 
cwmcm^hoi  at  the  sie|;a  of  Cartha- 
gena  in  1 74(\  at  which  tmie  my  father 
nmst  have  been  in  his  tenth  year,  as 
he  was  bom  in  1730 — one  hundred 
and  eleven  years  firom  th«  present 
time.  But  surely  there  can  be  no 
other  man  but  myself  who  ean  say  he 
never  heard  his  father  mention  the 
names  ci  his  own  fiither,  his  mother, 
or  his  sister,  whilst  living  with  him, 
as  was  my  case,  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony for  nearly  forty  years !  Nei- 
ther can  it  be  easily  accounted  for 
that  I  should  never  inquire  into  their 
hi^ory,or  that  my  fiatlier  should  noi 
have  volunte(»red  to  tell  it  to  me. 
But  so  it  is ;  and  at  the  present  pe- 
riod it  mattars  little. 

My  father  was  a  schoUr,  and,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  a  critical  one,  inas- 
much as  there  was  found  amcmgst  his 
Eipera,  after  his  decease,  a  letter  from 
r.  Percy,  the  then  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  signifying  that  he  had  sent  him 
a  copy  of  nis  CoUectwn  of  Ancient 
Ballads  for  his  revision,  previously 
to  their  gmng  to  press.  And  he  set 
his  heart  on  makmg  both  my  brother 
and  myself  scholars,  in  whidi  he  sig- 
nally failed.  But  could  he  rise  from 
his  grave  now,  and  find  that  one  of 
bis  sons,  whom  he  was  used  to  call 
"  the  idlest  fellow  in  the  world,*"  con- 
tributed (as  was  my  case  in  the  De- 
cember c^  the  present  year)  to  six 
different  periodicals  in  one  individual 
month,  how  surprised  and  delighted 
would  he  be ! 

I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
Bi8h<^  Percy  and  his  lady  visiting 
at  our  house,  on  their  road  from 
Ireland  to  London,  and  hearing  the 
latter  sing  some  of  those  beautiful 
lyrics  wuch  have  so  greatly  de- 
lighted the  lovers  of  poetry  and 
nature;  and  also  that  beautiful 
song,  written  by  himself,  ^^  O  Nanny, 
wilt  thou  j^ang  with  me  ?'* — the  said 
Nanny  bemg  nis  own  accomplished 
lady.  To  my  taste,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifnl  songs  it  has  ever  been 
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of  the  caniHefUB  trivia  of  the  present 
day ;  and  hig  lordship*s  "  CJoUections" 
had  a  tendency  to  restore  the  genuine 
taste  for  poetry  in  England.  1  much 
regret  my  inability  to  produce  Bishop 
Percy's  letters,  or  those  of  Dr.  John- 
son, to  my  father.  They  are  in  my 
elder  brother's  possession,  and  unfor- 
tunately mislaid.  I,  however,  remem- 
ber the  commencement  of  one  from 
the  latter,  requesting  my  father's  in- 
terest in  his  college  (he  was  at  Oriel 
at  the  time)  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  object  which  the  learned 
lexicographer  had  at  heart.  "  Be- 
lieving it  to  be  impossible,"  he  sa3rs, 
*'  for  you  to  live  in  any  society 
without  obtaining  influence,  I  write 
to  request  you  wul  exert  it,"  &c.  &c. 
Then  there  is  a  postscript,  which  is 
quite  in  character  with  the  writer, — 
*'  If  you  can  do  me  this  service,"  he 
writes,  "  do  it  quickly — 

** '  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done, 
Twere  well  it  were  done  quicklj,* 

says  Macbeth." 

But  I  must  quit  my  worthy  parent 
for  the  present.  It  is  my  intention 
that  one  of  the  chief  features  in  these 
papers  shall  be  a  sort  of  VicoT'o/" 
Wakefield  description  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  what  we  may  call  a 
country-bred  family,  of  a  certain 
station  in  life — far,  by  the  by,  from 
"thinking  small  beer  of  themselves," 
which  country-bred  gentlefolks  are 
by  no  means  prone  to  do ;  and,  with- 
out dilating  on  the  pride  of  pedigree, 
or  tracing  farther  than  I  have  done 
the  stream  of  ancestral  blood  which 
flows  in  my  veins,  plunge  at  once  into 
the  innocent  haimts  and  rural  plea- 
sures of  my  early  life. 

My  history  is  this : — ^I  am  the  se- 
cond son  of  one  Thomas  Apperley, 
and  Anne  his  wife,  of  PlAsarronow,  m 


though  I  am  aware  that,  on  my 
father's  side,  I  am  without  a  relation 
left  beyond  my  sisters  and  brother. 
I  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
present  situation  of  these  no  doubt 
most  respectable  persons  in  life. 
"  There  is  nothing  like  lenther," 
said  I  to  myself;  "they  are  no  doubt 
rich,  and  perhaps  without  heirs  to 
their  wealtn.  What  if  they  were  to 
make  themselves  a  representative  in 
myself;  more  unlikely  things  have 
come  to  pass."  Alas  I  I  found  they 
were  both  married,  and  with  families, 
so  that  currying  favour  in  this  quarter 
(excuse  the  vile  wit)  would  have  been 
of  little  use,  and  I  troubled  my  head 
no  more  about  my  namesakes  in  the 
Borough.  But,  jesting  apart,  with 
these  exceptions,  and  a  village  near 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  so 
called,  I  have  never  heard  nor  read 
of  the  name  of  Apperley  from  the 
hour  of  my  birth  to  this  day. 

Pimgronow. — I  will  now  describe 
the  home  of  my  youth,  endeared,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  a  thousand  pleasing 
associations.  But  I  despair  of  doing 
justice  to  this  beautiful  "  abode  of 
health  and  peace ;"  which  it  may 
justly  be  termed :  for,  strange  to  say, 
during  a  period  of  more  tnan  forty 
years,  death  visited  it  only  once, 
when  a  servant  was  a  victim  to 
putrid  fever.  The  house  is  one  of 
humble  pretensions,  consisting  of 
four  sitting-rooms,  with  other  suit- 
able accommodations  for  a  household 
of  twenty — for  such  we  were ;  but 
its  situation  is  delightful.  It  stands 
in  what  in  days  of  yore  was  called  a 
court ;  that  is,  in  a  space  surrounded 
on  some  sides  by  shrubberies  and 
buildings ;  ornamented  on  others  by 
lawns  and  flower-beds;  and  divided 
by  a  ha-ha  from  very  parklike-look - 
inff  crrounds    of  some    extents   and 
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the  said  town.  Then  looking  to  the 
left,  at  about  treble  this  distance,  the 
Welsh  hills  are  seen  with  their  tow- 
ering heads  overlooking  the  vale 
and  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
its  humble  pretensions  to  the  '^  sub- 
lime and  beautiful.**  But  if  the  sub- 
lime is  absent,  the  beautiful  prevails 
in  this  peaceful  vale  to  an  extent 
rarely  equalled  in  anj  country  under 
the  sun.  In  addition  to  its  truly 
pastoral  character,  it  is  adorned  and 
embellished,  not  only  with  gentle- 
men*s  seats  to  an  luiexampled  extent, 
but  still  more  beautified  by  its  nu- 
merous honeysuckled  cottf^es,  with 
their  neat  gardens  in  the  various 
lanes  and  bye-roads  with  which  it  is 
intersected,  and  inhabited  by  a  class 
of  persons — the  sturdy  day-mbourer, 
— who  were  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion then  than  unfortimately  they 
at  present  are,  the  steam-engine  hav- 
ing robbed  them  of  their  only  source 
of  domestic  labour.  Then  what  can 
exceed  in  the  summer  months  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  these 
numerous  lanes?  They  not  only 
afford  to  those  who  delight  in  horse 
exercise  the  most  grateful  and  secure 
opportunity  of  indulgence  in  it,  from 
the  absence  of  those  impediments 
and  annoyances  usually  met  with  on 
turnpike-roads,  but  their  several 
senses  of  seeing  and  smelling  are 
gratified  as  it  were  at  every  step. 
Not  only  is  the  scenery  as  varied,  as  it 
is  delightful  to  the  eye,  but  the  fra- 
grance of  the  honeysuckle  and  white 
roses^  which  abound  in  the  hedges,  is 
mingled  with  the  morning  or  even- 
ing air  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  if 
it  could  not  be  said  to  impart  a  para- 
disaical character  to  the  spot  on. 
which  it  prevails,  it  might,  as  Mrs. 
Mitford  expresses  herself  on  a  like 
occasion,  be  "  deemed  fit  to  beseem  a 
landscape-painter*8  dream." 

But  there  is  a  singular  fact  at- 
tached to  two  of  these  lanes,  or  town- 
ship-roads as  they  are  correctly  de- 
nominated, and  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary  it  may  still  exist.  Plds- 
gronow  is  situated  between  two  of 
them,  one  leading  into  the  Oswerty 
and  Wrexham  turnpike-road,  and 
the  other  which  crosses  one  of  the 
brooks  already  mentioned,  leading  to 
various  places,  but  still  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  North  Wales.  On  the 
further  side  of  the  first,  Welsh  was  the 
language  used  by  nine-tenths  of  the 


common  people ;  on  the  further  side 
of  the  other,  not  one  in  ten  spoke  it. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham, 
indeed,  has  obtained  the  appellation 
of  English  Wales ;  nevertheless,  as 
regards  the  language  of  its  in- 
habitants, it  is  sin^ar  that  the 
limits  should  be  so  suddenly  and  de- 
finitively marked  out. 

One  word  more  of  PlAsgronow — 

("  Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some 

praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  oar  early 

days.") 

I  have  a  remark  or  two  to  offer 
touching  the  house,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  shew  the  simplicity  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  former  times  in  compari- 
son with  the  disgusting  assumptions 
of  the  present  day.  Every  upstart- 
ing three-windowed  house  we  now 
see  advertised  has  its  "drawing- 
rooms"  and  its  "library,"  whereas 
PlAsgronow,  although  suitable  to  the 
accommodation  of  a  family  of  twenty 
with  rooms  to  spare,  had  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  There  was  the  "  tea- 
room" and  the  "  anti-tea-room,"  and 
there  was  the  "breakfast-parlour," 
which  might  well  have  been  called 
the  library,  inasmuch  as  it  contained 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  books, 
and  those  of  all  languages.  That 
which  my  father  csuled  his  own 
room  was  likewise  nearly  choked  up 
with  books,  but  it  was  not  even  dig- 
nified by  the  modest  appellation  of 
study.  There  were  some  family 
portraits  in  what  was  called  the  gal- 
lery, amongst  them  one  of  my  father 
when  a  youth,  but,  strange  to  say,  I 
had  not  the  curiosity  to  make  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  rest,  nor  did 
my  father,  consistent  with  his  cus- 
tomary reserve  on  this  subject,  ever 
enlighten  me  respecting  them. 

Perhaps  in  the  days  I  am  alluding 
to  every  thing  in  nature  was  cotdevr 
de  rose  in  my  eyes,  and  an  unde- 
bauched  palate  is  easily  gratified ;  but 
methinks  I  have  never  seen  such 
noble  sycamore  and  horse-chestnut 
trees  as  those  which  sheltered  Pl^- 
gronow  from  the  fury  of  the  south- 
western blast  direct  from  the  Welsh 
hills,  nor  tasted  such  fine  fruit  as  its 
gardens  produced,  nor  drunk  such 
cream,  nor  tasted  such  butter.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  his  beautifiil  poem 
the  Angler's  Tent,  speaks  of^  the 
*♦  wJtite  flowering  meaabws,"  whereaa 
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those  Q$  Pl^ronow  dl^Uyed  flow- 
ers of  various  oues,  the  bright  yeUow 
buttercup  perhaps  prevfulin|^ ;  but 
there  must  have  been  something  in 
the  herbage  peiculiariv  copgeni^  to 
the  producing  of  rich  milk.  I  do 
not  exa^erate  when  I  assert,  and  I 
have  living  witnesses  to  the  fact,  that 
in  the  height  oi  summer  the  Fl^- 
gronow  cream-jugs  could  be  turned 
mouth  downwaids  without  a  drop  of 
their  contents  being  spilled.  Here 
then  were  the  days  for  strawberries 
and  cream!  and  I  may  safely  say 
half  an  acre  of  ground  at  Plasgro- 
now  was  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
this  best  of  berries — this  berry,  of 
which  it  has  been  said,  that  although 
doubtless  God  might  have  pnade  a 
better,  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
did.  And  tlie  red  Roman  nectarines 
those  gardens  produced!  I  have 
never  seen  their  equals;  and  thus 
was  the  superiority  of  all  our  wall- 
fruit  accounted  for  by  my  father. 
Ilis  gardener,  in  a  drunken  fit,  cut 
down  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they 
must  not  all  have  been  rooted  up. 
To  the  second  growth  of  wood  was 
their  excellence  attributed,  although 
the  fortunate  selection  of  the  sorts 
may  have  had  much  more  to  do 
with  it. 

riasgronow  was  twice  on  fire; 
once  from  a  beam  over  the  kitchen 
fire-place,  and  another  time  from  the 
laundry,  when  the  safety  of  the 
family  was  endangered.  To  provide 
against  an  occurrence  of  tois  evil, 
my  father  built  a  laundry  detached 
from  the  house,  to  which  we  gave 
the  name  of  ^'the  courting-shop.'^ 
Sundry  matches  were  concocted 
therein,  to  one  of  which  I  shall  here-> 
after  allude.  But  from  other  perils 
than  from  fire  must  the  protecting 
hand  of  X^rovidence  have  been  ex- 
tended over  my  family  during  their 
many  years'  residence  at  Plasgronow. 
The  road  thence  to  Wrexham,  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
abounded  in  dangers.  A  river  was 
to  be  forded  in  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  rapid  was  its  stream  after 
rains ;  seven  gates  were  to  be  passed 
through,  and  two  narrow  bridiges  to 
be  pa^ed  over,  with  the  addition  of 
two  steep  hills,  one  of  them  of  a  most 
dangerous  description  by  reason  of  a 
precipice  in  the  face  of  a  very  sharp 
turn.    This  road,  however,  did  the 


Pl&sgronow  oarria^  travel  at  the 
least  three  days  in  the  week  and 
oftentimes  as  many  niffhts,  with 
^^the  coachman  in  drink  and  the 
moon  in  a  fog,"  and  yet  no  accident 
ever  occurred  with  the  exception  of 
a  harmless  one,  which  is  worth  no- 
tice for  its  absurdity.  During  the 
pregnancy  of  my  mother  with  one  of 
my  sisters,  her  Welsh  coachman,  full 
of  the  superstition  of  his  country, 
stopped  on  the  crown  of  one  of  these 
hills  and  earnestly  requested  ^e 
would  walk  down  it  as  he  had  seen 
a  hare  cross  the  road,  the  sure  omen 
of  evil.  She1  did  walk,  and,  strange 
to  say,  one  of  the  wheel  horses  (hd 
kick  over  the  pole,  although  no  harm 
was  the  result.  But  she  had  a  nar- 
row escape  on  one  occasion.  My 
fiither,  a  muff  of  a  coachman  I  should 
imagine,  was  driving  her  in  what  in 
those  days  was  called  a  whiskey, 
when  the  horse  took  fright,  and 
sprang  over  a  hedge,  carrying  the 
whiskey  with  him.  Toothing  beyond 
alarm  was  the  result ;  but  as  she  was 
at  that  time  enceinte  with  myself,  it 
ii  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
passion  for  leaping  hedges  and  ditches 
should  be  inherent — innate  indeed — 
in  me  to  the  present  day. 

Would  my  poor  motner  have  for- 
given me  for  tne  mention  of  another 
anecdote  of  her  in  her  encienteshw^  if 
such  a  word  may  be  allowed  r  I 
think  she  would,  because  she  forgave 
nie  every  thuie.  The  fact,  however, 
is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  physical 
world.  She  miscarried  of  a  male 
child  in  the  fifth  month,  but  went 
her  time  with  a  female  one.  The 
"produce,"  as  the  raciny  men  say, 
was  a  daughter,  to  whom  we  jocosely, 
though  mischievously,  gave  the  ap- 
pellation of free'Ttiart^  assuring  her 
that,  although  she  might  marry  a 
king,  she  must  never  expect  to  have 
children.  She  is,  however,  the  wife 
of  a  general  officer  and  the  mo- 
ther of  four  well-grown  sons  and 
two  beautiful  daughters,  despite  of 
our  prognostication,  proving  that  the 
bar  to  propagation  by  the  female 
twin  with  a  male  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  brute  creation. 

The  mention  of  the  brute  creation 
reminds  me  that  my  father  was  con- 
sidered a  good  farmer  for  his  times, 
when  agriculture  was  very  much 
behind  tJtat  of  the  present  day.  He 
was  the  second  grower  in  his  neigh- 
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bourbood  of  t^e  SwedisU  turnip, 
then  called  the  tunup-rooted  cab- 
bage, and  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
of  a  kuv4  nati/^m  amoiig  field  plants. 
He  was  the  first  to  erect  what  is 
called  a  clinker-built  barn  upon 
stone  pillars,  the  only  defence  against 
rats  and  mice.  Ills  operations,  how- 
ever, were  confined  to  the  services  of 
four  cart-horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen* 
the  latter  sening  him  &r  an  unusual 
number  of  years.  Their  names  were 
"* Captain''  and  "Carver;"  but  how 
they  survived  so  long  may  also  be 
considered  a  Iwsv^  forasmuch  as  in 
my  mischievous  boyhood  I  taught 
them  to  leap  timber,  and  many  were 
the  gates  and  rails  which  their  poor 
legs  became  entangled  with,  several 
times  to  the  necessity  of  having  th^mi 
sawed  out.  ^ar  must  the  cart- 
horses be  passed  over  without  a 
word.  I  snould  be  afraid,  lest  I 
might  not  be  credited,  to  state  the 
Ien£rth  of  their  services,  the  effect 
aS  kind  treatment  and,  as  the  term 
is,  doing  gewtlemerCs  work;  but  I 
cannot  reuuin  the  notice  of  one 
which  rejoiced  in  the  name  c^ 
Poppet.  He  was  accounted  tiie 
best  thrill-horse  in  the  parish,  in- 
asmuch as  he  could  back  a  load 
of  coals  as  much  as  four  horses  drew, 
up  an  ascent  of  paving,  in  a  manner 
that  astonished  the  yokels,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  he  did  not  dislocate 
his  joints  or  break  the  bones  of  his 
1^^  But  Poppet's  accomplishments 
did  not  end  here.  According  to  the 
cruel  custom  adhered  to  at  that  pe- 
riod of  amputating  the  docks  of  cart- 
horses within  an  inch  or  two  of  their 
bodies.  Poppet's  tail  was  reduced  to 
tbat  scanty  limit.  Should  one  of 
the  carriage  -  horses,  however,  be 
amisB,  Poppet  occupied  his  place, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  scissors 
to  his  heels  and  a  false  tail  to  his 
^ump,  he  made  a  most  respectable 
appearance  in  his  harness.  >ior  does 
hjs  history  end  here.  Considering 
it  time  that  his  labours  should  cease, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth year,  my  father  sent  him  to  the 
kennel  of  Mr.  Cummings,  a  master  of 
barriers  in  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
tending that  he  shomd  be  boiled  for 
the  hounds ;  but  no  such  premature 
degradation  awaited  Poppet.  Tali 
a^dlio — that  is  to  say,  by  the  aid  of 
another  £Edse  tail — he  was  promoted 
to  the  coach-horse  stables  of  Mr.  C. 
aad  worked  for  tw9  more  year^r 


I  shoul4  fail  in  the  attempt  to  give 
what  I  have  called  a  sort  of  Vtcar-of- 
Wakefield  sketch  of  a  country-bred 
fiuniJy  o('  the  last  ceutury  unless  I 
minutely  describe  them  from  alpha 
tq  omega,  which  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  do,  as  well  as  the  society  in  which 
th^  lived, — in  other  words,  their 
neighbourhood,  which,  inasmuch  as 
taking  Pil^onow  for  the  centre, 
upwards  of  mrty  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen's seats  could  be  coimted  within 
the  radius  of  a  circle  of  not  more 
than  ten  miles,  will  atford  abundance 
of  matter  for  my  pen.  Half  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  over  from  the  period 
at  which  X  am  about  to  commence, 
and,  whether  for  better  or  fpi*  worse, 
it  is  not  within  my  province  to  de- 
termine, a  great  chsm^  lias  conse- 
quently been  effected  m  every  class 
of  the  community ;  but  in  none  more 
than  in  the  mamiers,  habits,  and 
pretensions  of  a  private  gentleman's 
iamily,  Uving  on  their  means  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  me- 
tropolis. 

To  commence  then  with  alpha* 
My  father  in  person  was  of  diminu- 
tive stature,  not  exceeding  ^\e  feet 
five  inches  in  height,  but  well-pro- 
portioned, and  so  active  that  he  nught 
be  said  to  have  run  as  many  miles  as 
he  walked.    By  this  I  mean  to  im- 

^that  he  always  appe^ed  to  be  in 
urry  when  on  his  legs.  What 
he  was  like  in  his  younger  days  I 
am  unable  to  say,  because  he  was  in 
his  forty-eighth  year  when  he  mar- 
ried; but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
he  was  somewhat  of  a  beau  of  the  old 
school.  At  all  eveuts,  he  had  lived 
up  to  this  period  very  much  in  the 
gay  world,  as  the  number  of  bags, 
dress  swords,  embroidered  waistcoats, 
and  rufiicd  shirts  in  his  wardrobe 
very  plainly  denoted ;  and  his  man- 
ners were  tliose  of  the  courtier  of 
olden  times.  'When  he  entered  a 
room  in  which  there  were  strangers, 
or  others  whose  presence  was  to  be 
greeted,  there  was  no  end  to  his 
bows.  If  booted  and  spurred,  which 
he  generally  was  in  the  morning,  for 
he  scarcely  passed  a  day  without 
horse  exercise,  the  jinglins  together 
of  his  spurs,  by  his  heels  coming 
sharply  m  contact  with  each  other, 
would  be  distinctly  heard  during  the 
process  of  the  said  bows.  If  he  met 
with  any  persons  of  his  acquaintance 
in  his  rides  or  walks,  without  dis- 
tiaOioa  of  s^x^  pf  would  g9  hjg 
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hat  with  a  sweep  descending  nearly 
to  the  level  of  his  stirrup  or  knees, 
and  greatly  mortified  was  he  that 
neither  my  brother  nor  myself  would 
follow  his  example  when  we  hap- 
pened to  accompany  him.  "It  is 
abominable^^  he  would  say  to  us,  "  to 
see  vou  both  touch  your  hats  like 
stable-boys.  Why  do  jovl  not  pull 
them  off  as  I  piul  mme?"  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  advice  we 
(unfortunately)  refused  from  him. 

His  habits  of  life  were  singular ;  I 
believe  they  may  be  called  rare.  Up 
to  nearly  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
which  was  extended  to  the  eighty- 
sixth,  he  was  in  his  dressing-room, 
all  the  year  round,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  having  been  an  early 
riser  from  the  conviction  of  its  effect 
in  the  preservation  of  health  and 
life.  And  the  operation  of  dressing 
was  the  only  one  in  which  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  it  may 
be  because  he  had  three  hours  to 
perform  it  in,  the  breakfast  hour 
being  nine.  I  have  him  in  my  mind's 
eye,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  imder 
the  hands  of  his  servant,  curling  his 
hair  at  the  sides  with  the  "  tongues," 
and  combing  that  behind  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  it  into  a  pigtail, 
full  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length, 
but  of  very  diminutive  breadth,  tune 
having  greatly  thinned  the  said  hairs 
previously  to  my  recollection  of  them. 
Strange,  however,  to  say,  this  curl- 
ing, combing,  powdering,  and  tying 
occupied  gowl  twenty  mmutes  of  the 
three  hours  in  question ;  but  the  why 
or  the  wherefore  I  never  could  re- 
concile to  myself  as  I  witnessed  it, 
unless  it  were  that  the  gathering 
together  and  scraping  of  the  scanty 
locks  was  agreeable  to  him.  But  a 
portion  of  these  hours  was  employed 
m  a  manner  of  not  every-day  occur- 


the  evils  of  adversity.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  then,  that  nothing  beyond 
one  small  volume  from  his  pen  has 
been  given  to  the  world;  first,  oecause 
that  one  volume  [Moral  Essays)  was 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  reviews  of 
those  days;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  eminently  excelled  in  that  most 
difficult  accomplishment,  the  art  of 
epistolary  writing.  And  he  had 
much  practice  in  this  art,  having  a 
considerable  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  first  literary  characters 
of  his  day,  who  occasionally  ap- 
pealed to  his  judgment  and  weU- 
known  good  taste,  uie  results  of  close 
application  in  his  youth,  and  the  add- 
ing to  his  acquirements  afterwards. 

Of  his  letters  to  myself,  I  have  un- 
fortunately only  preserved  one,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
sentence  contained  in  it : — "  I  would 
not,"  he  says,  "  exchange  this"  (his 
eightieth"^,  "  probably  the  last  year  of 
my  life,  lor  the  gayest  I  ever  spent." 
Letters,  says  Cicero,  never  blush,  or 
some  of  mine  to  him,  in  answer  to 
the  many  he  wrote  me  enforcing  a 
stricter  regard  than  he  considered  I 
paid  to  the  moral  duties  of  life, 
would  have  had  good  reason  to  have 
felt  ashamed  of  tnemselves. 

It  may  here  be  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  person  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  was  a  truly  religious  man, 
perfectly  free  from  that  whining, 
canting,  dishwater  morality,  so  much 
the  style  of  the  present  age,  and 
greatly  to  its  deformity.  What  was 
said  of  Johnson,  as  the  author  of  the 
Rambler^  might  with  truth  be  said  of 
my  father, — that  he  was  "  a  lay 
preacher  of  morality,  and  a  rig[id  ob- 
server of  it  himself."  But  in  his 
walk  through  life,  or  within  his  own 
family  circle,  there  was  nothing  bor- 
dering on  the  ascetic.     All  he  in- 
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was  not  that  of  hi«  parish,  to  which 
hB  carnage  mvariably  went ;  but  it 
was  that  of  a  neighlxniring  parish, 
and  nearly  three  miles  distant,  for 
tlie  incumbent  of  which  he  enter- 
tained a  high  regard.  Unless  re- 
ftrained  by  iOness,  nothing  prevented 
his  attending  the  morning  service  at 
this  church.  To  weather  he  bade 
defiance.  Should  the  road  be  a  sheet 
of  ice,  his  horse  would  be  shod  for 
the  occasion.  Should  two  rapid 
IffDoks  which  he  had  to  cross  be 
iooded,  he  would  ride  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  them ; 
to  ehtrch  he  would  go;  and  a  neigh- 
boar  was  once  heara  thus  to  foretell 
his  end:  *^That  good  little  man,** 
aid  he,  ^  will  kill  himself  by  going 
to  church  C  ^uid  on  more  than  one 
occasion  his  prediction  was  well-nigh 
verified. 

But  I  must  now  alter  my  style  of 
writing,  which  will  not  do  for  the 
readers  of  Fnuer^s  Magazine^  espe- 
daUy  from  the  pen  of  Nimrod.  My 
object  is  to  draw  an  amusing  picture 
of  a  country-bred  gentlemairs  family 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  exhibit 
their  foibles  and  eccentricities  in  as 
rtrong  a  light  as  their  virtues — per- 
haps somewhat  stronger;  and  as 
Horace,  who  knew  life  well,  says, 
"  ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?" 
in  other  words,  we  may  have  our 
joke  if  we  stick  to  truth.  I  will  re- 
vert then  to  my  lighter  style. 

My  father  was  what  was  called  in 
his  time  an  out-and-out  church  and 
kiiw  man,  alUu  a  bigoted  Tory. 
Had  Pitt*s  administration  dravm  the 
last  ffuinea  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
would  have  cried,  "  God  speed  'em  ;** 
and  he  would  occasionaUy  write  to 
Mr.  Pitt  on  some  particular  measure 
being  in  agitation ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
collect his  ever  having  been  honoured 
with  an  answer.  Nor  was  his  zeal  for 
the  church  less  sanguine.  It  is  writ- 
ten of  Swift,  that  he  would  not  look 
into  a  coach  in  the  streets  lest  he 
mieht  see  a  bishop ;  whereas,  a 
hi£op  was  my  father^s  delight. 
Should  one  come  within  a  score  miles 
of  him,  he  would  endeavour  to  have 
him  at  his  house ;  and  I  shall  never 
ibiget  his  deputing  me  at  an  early 
age  to  accompany  the  late  Bishop 
Bagot  (of  St.  Asaph)  in  a  walk  to 
Wrejdiam,  himself  being  at  the  time 
disabled  by  the  gout.  I  fancied  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  some  superior 
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being,  taking  my  measure  of  bishops 
from  my  father's  veneration  for 
them.  But  the  result  in  his  case  of 
this  high  veneration  for  lawn  sleeves ! 
He  reckoned  four  bishops  amongst 
his  most  intimate  friends^ — a  nephew 
and  heir  apparent  of  one  of  them 
married  one  of  his  daughters ;  and 
yet  the  only  son  he  had  in  orders, 
and  against  whose  character  there 
was  no  reproach,  never  got  a  shilling 
by  his  profession,  until  he  impru- 
dently sacrificed  ten  thousand  poimds 
for  a  living,  and  had  another  given 
him  by  a  private  fnend.  But  my 
father's  love  of  the  church,  was 
equally  as  insatiable  as  his  love  of 
the  classics ;  and,  in  a  worldly  sense, 
equally  as  unprofitable  to  him.  If 
he  visited  a  town  to  which  he  was 
heretofore  a  stranger,  the  first  object 
of  his  research  was  the  church  ;  and 
this  reminds  me  of  a  scene  between 
him  and  myself  in  my  juvenile  days. 

"  How  do  you  like  Gloucester?" 
said  he  to  me,  himself  never  having 
bfien  tbcrc 

"  Oh,"  i  repUed,  "  it  is  a  dull- 
looking  town,  m  a  fine  country,  but 
not  a  good  one  for  himting." 

"  But  there  is  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral!" 

"  Yes,  I  lelieve  there  is,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  lou  believer  said  he,  sharply. 
**  Is  it  possible  that  you  did  not  look 
at  it,  if  you  did  not  enter  it  ?  And 
pray  how  many  other  churches  are 
there  in  the  town  ?" 

«  One,"  said  I. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  contented  my- 
self with  a  view  of  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  at  a  distance,  and  the 
church  I  noticed  was  that  situated  at 
the  cross,  where  the  four  principal 
streets  of  the  city  meet,  ana  against 
which  I  naturally  had  run  my  head ; 
whereas,  on  my  father's  arrival  in 
that  city,  he  found  there  were  no 
less  than  nine !  As  may  be  ima^ned, 
I  often  had  the  hearing  of  this  in- 
stance of  my  apparent  npathy  for  all 
that  concerned  the  church. 

Some  writer  has  lamented  that  all 
men  were  not  made  perfect,  as  Adam 
was.  Now,  our  immortal  Dr.  John- 
son, who  was  very  near  perfection, 
never  quarrelled  with  any  order  of 
men  unless  they  disbelieved  in  Reve- 
lation and  a  future  state.  And  my 
father,  good  man  as  he  was,  might, 
as  a  Christian,  have  taken  a  leaf  out 
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of  the  learned  do6tor*s  book ;  but  he 
could  not.  In  his  zeal  for  the 
church,  he  could  not  be  in  charity 
with  a  Dissenter.  If  he  heard  of 
one  of  his  tradesmen  "  turning  Me- 
thodist"  as  the  vulgar  term  is,  he 
would  instantly  send  for  his  bill, 
and  have  done  with  him,  sajdng,  "  If 
he  has  become  a  Methodist,  it  is  pre- 
paratory to  his  becoming  a  rogue." 
He  was,  however,  obli^  to  continue 
to  deal  with  one  of  this  sect,  a  tallow- 
chandler,  because  no  one  else  in 
Wrexham  sold  such  good  candles; 
now  and  then,  however,  when  they 
were  not  good,  putting  the  "^rflce" 
and  "^«Me"  of  the  vendor  m  the 
same  scale  of  worthlessness.  Neither 
was  he,  perhaps,  so  charitable  as  he 
might  have  been  towards  the  Jews ; 
and  yet  how  often  would  he  refer  to 
their  present  condition.  "  They  are 
a  sixmdmg  miracle,"  he  would  say  of 
them  when  they  were  alluded  to  in 
conversation,  taking  up  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  turning  his  back  to  the 
fire.  "  By  their  rejecting  Our  Saviour, 
they  remain  evidence  for  him." 

If  the  Reform-bill  had  not  been 
the  death  of  him,  that  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics  would  cer- 
tainly have  run  him  to  ground.  He 
was,  however,  gone  to  his  resting- 
place  some  years  before  this  last- 
named  measure  was  carried  ;  and  had 
the  majority  who  voted  for  it  been  as 
little  enamoured  of  it  as  he  would 
have  been,  they  would  have  been ' 
saved  the  mortification  they  now  en- 
dure at  the  gross  fraud  that  has  been 
practised  upon  them. 

We  read  in  Boswell'a  Life  of 
Johnsojt,  that  on  his,  Johnson's,  being 
asked  if  he  knew  a  person  who  had 
just  quitted  a  social  party  of  whom  he, 
Johnson,  had  made  one,  he  answered, 
"  that  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill  of 
any  man  behind  his  back ;  but  he  be- 
lieved the  gentleman  was  an  attov' 
net/,''  This,  we  must  admit,  was  a 
hard  hit ;  but  no  man  thought  worse 
of  attorneys  than  my  father  did,  and 
with  reason, — for  by  the  chicanery 
of  one  of  that  fraternity  he  lost  an 
estate.  He  always  designated  a 
flourishing  country  attorney  as  the 
pest  and  terror  of  his  neighbourhood ; 
and  whenever  he  passed  through  a 
towTi  with  which  he  was  not  pre- 
viously acquainted,  and  saw  a  house 


of  a  better  deseriptioli  than  its  neigh^ 
hour,  he  made  this  remark,  "Til 
answer  for  it  that  house  belongs  to  a 
rascally  attorney."     And  I  remem- 
ber a  striking  anecdote  he  was  used 
to  relate  on  tnis  subject.    A  country 
clerg3rman  of  great  moral  worth  had 
been  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  ruined  by  one  of  these  pests  and 
terrors  of  their  neighbourhood.    He 
inclosed  him,  in  return  for  one  of  his 
threatening  letters,  a  copy,  in  his 
own  hand- writing,  of  the  52d  Psalm, 
which    commences    thus: — "Why 
lioastest  thyself,  thou  tyrant,  that 
thou  canst  do  mischief;  whereas,  the 
goodness  of  (rod  endureth  yet  daily  ? 
Thy  tongue  imagineth  wickedness, 
and  with   lies  thou  cuttest  like  a 
sharp  razor."    This  second  verse  was 
scratched  under  to  shew  its  force,  as 
well  as  the  one  which  says,  "  As  for 
me,  I  am  like  the  green  olive-tree  in 
the  house  of  God ;  my  trust  is  in  the 
tender  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and 
ever."    He  heard  no  more  of  the  at- 
torney and  his  oppression.    Nor  do 
I  wonder  at  the  little  esteem  in  which 
my  father   held    even    the   higher 
branches  of  the  law;  for,  as  has  been 
justly  observed  of  legal  studies,  "  the 
inextricable  maze   of  technicalities, 
the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  perplex 
the  heads  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the   profession,  and  to  swell  the 
purses  of  the  elder,  is  well  calculated 
to  disgust  the  classical  mind  which 
has  hitherto  contemplated  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  only  in  the 
polished  and  harmonious  periods  of 
the   great   pleaders    of  antiquity."* 
But  the  profession  of  the  law  is  too 
often  obnoxious  to  an  unjust,  l)ecauf« 
sweej^ing,  prejudice, — a  fact  thus  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  Crabbe : — 

'*  When  men  in  health  against  physi* 

ciaus  rail, 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves 

may  fail : 
WIk)  calls  a  Ibwyer  rogue  may  find  too 

late, 
On    one    of  these   depends  his   whole 

esta^'* 

In  every  picture  there  are  shades 
as  well  as  lights ;  but  in  this  my 
present  attempt  to  delineate  the  cha- 
racter of  a  truly  good  man,  I  must 
be  careful  not  to  divest  it  of  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  namely,  that 
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of beififf  m  thatity  wi^  All  AMmkmcl. 
My  Moef,  however,  was  sabject  to 
one  weakncas,  from  whkfa  no  human 
mind  c«b  be  wholly  ^ree,  nor,  indeed, 
sdHmld  it;  inasnrach  as  prejudice, 
which  is  the  filing  1  alhide  to,  m«,f 
odst,  amd  does  oftener  exist,  on  tfale 
side  of  tfnib  than  on  that  of  ftUse- 
hood.  The  true  philosophy  of  life 
cMmffl,  I  betieve,  in  r^My  com- 
riytn^  to  »  certain  degree,  with  the 
imnKmra,  oddities,  anavarions  pre- 
dilectioitfr  of  each  other ;  but  in  nova» 
aacs  thv  is  too  difficult  tot  pnwtice^ 
and  well  is  it  for  society  that  it  ift  so. 
Ahhoogh  my  faster  married  u 
Welshwoman,  and  Mrtd — just  to 
iwear  by,  as  the  term  is — m  W*k«v 
be  could  not  bring  himself  t&  like, 
still  less  to  admire,  the  Welsh  people. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  society  he 
bad  moved  in,  in  his  younger  and 
bachelor-daTB,  had  over-refined  ]»s 
tfiste,  but  he  looked  upon  what  I 
may  call  the  mountain- Welsh  ^n-* 
try,  despite  of  their  ancestral  clauns, 
and  his  own  "  fondnen  for  anticjuity 
and  high  families,"*  as  Pope  has  it^  as 
aneooth,  vulgar,  proud,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  illiterate  to  a  d^ree  not  to 
be  equalled  in  uiypArt  of  the  highly 
dvilsed  world.  Tnc  silly  supersti- 
tions of  the  lower  orders  he  laughed 
at,  illustrative,  as  he  considered  it,  of 
their  backwardness  in  knowledge  be- 
yond the  other  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  what  he  called  their 
gormandising  and  guzsling  propensi- 
ties — certainly  in  those  days  con- 
spicQOQs  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
men — were  oflten  the  subject  of  his 
censure,  as  lowering  the  man  to  the 
brute. 

Myfother^s  natural  disposition  was 
a  most  amiable  one,  and  never  shewn 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances: — His  extreme  af- 
fection A»r  bis  fomily,  even  to  thai 
weoknes  which  could  hardly  say 
"no"  to  any  of  their  nmltipl^  re- 
qncsts.  His  patience  under  sufl^- 
ings  from  gout,  which  for  many 
years  of  his  Kfe  were  severe,  occa- 
sioaally  desperately  so,  inasmuch  as 
I  bsve  seen  him  disabled  in  almost 
every  joint  of  his  frame.  He  also 
had  it  in  his  stomach,  when  his 
faemt  would  cease  to  beat;  and  I 
have  heard  him  say,  he  hoped  when 
he  died,  that  he  might  go  quietly  off 


in  one  of  those  pwroxysms.  Be 
likewise  exhibited  his  good  nature  in 
kindness  to  all  the  animals  about  his 
house.  As  fjockhart  says  of  Scott, 
he  was  a  gentleman  even  to  his  dogs 
and  horses.  SUl),  in  his  treaiCment  of 
servants  t^iere  was  a  peculiarity  which 
neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  fiunily 
could  account  for.  To  those  em- 
ployed in  out-o^doors  work  he  was 
mdulgent  to  a  degree  not  often  wit- 
nessed. His  gardener  and  kdfonrers  (of 
tl»  latter  more  anon)  grew  rotten  in 
Ws  service ;  but  towards  those  em- 
ployed in  the  house  he  was  more  than 
necessarily  exacting, — I  may  indeed 
say  tormenting,  it  bein^  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  please  hun,  especially 
at  meals,  where,  as  I  once  before  re- 
marked,* there  was  something  of  the 
fer(B  in  his  nature.  He  would  call 
for  two  or  three  things  at  a  time, 
and  if  not  nutontfy  supplied  with 
ih^  fingry  expressions — such  as, 
**  Where  are  your  eyes  ?  where  are 
your  ears  ?*'  would  follow.  But,  as  a 
counterpart  to  this  failing,  I  must 
mention  an  act  of  kindness  to  one  of 
this  class  not  often  recorded.  A 
married  and  middle-aged  man,  of  very 
respectable  demeanour,  having  lived 
some  years  with  him,  so  fkr  obtained 
his  confidence  as  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  payment  of  tradesmen's  bills. 
He  was  at  length  detected  in  two 
acts  of  forgery,  and  consequently 
discharged.  But  the  result  of  this 
apparently  fatal  step !  In  those 
times  the  punishment  would  have 
been  most  severe,  and  the  character 
of  the  man  blasted.  My  father,  how- 
ever, here  acted  in  the  tme  Christian 
f^rit.  Circumstances  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  his  servant  had  been  insti- 
gfsted  to  the  act  by  another,  and  he 
]H*omised  to  reveal  the  commission  of 
it  to  no  one  except  the  person  to  whom 
he  might  afterwards  offer  his  ser- 
vices ;  and  he  kejjt  this  promise, 
which  was  productive  of  the  best 
effects.  The  man  offered  himself  as 
butler  to  a  wealthy  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  offence,  likewise 
of  the  severe  contrition  of  the  offen- 
der, who  made  him  an  excellent 
servant  for  several  consecutive  years. 
But,  nevertheless,  my  father  had 
some  strange  fhndes  respecting  do- 
mestic servants,  some  of  which  were 
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BOt  exactly  in  unisim  with  a  liberal 
and  highly  cultivated  mind.  It  would 
almost  appear,  indeed,  that  he  asso- 
ciated theu*  situation  more  than  he 
should  have  done  with  that  of  slaves, 
inasmuch  as,  although  he  fed  them 
nearly  to  repletion,  he  too  rigorously 
exacted  theu:  services,  and  seldom 
acknowledged  the  performance  of 
them,  however  valuable  they  may 
have  been.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  feel- 
ing that  induced  him  to  have,  at  va- 
rious periods  of  his  life,  three  lads 
bound  apprentice  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  footman,  an 
act  1  believe  almost  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  families  of  country  gentle- 
men. As  might  be  expected,  two  of 
the  three  ran  away,  as  soon  as  they 
had  learned  their  business,  taking 
their  livery  with  them,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  third  is  not  without  a 
moral.  My  father  caught  him  in 
the  act  of  stealing  some  guineas  out 
of  a  drawer,  when  the  following 
summary  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  him;  he  was  stripped  to  the 
waist^  hoisted  over  the  servants*  hall 
door,  and  very  well  flogged.  How 
far  this  was  justifiable  I  am  not  about 
to  determine ;  certain  it  is,  that  such 
treatment  would  not  be  relished  in 
these  times ;  but  equally  certain  is  it, 
that  it  cured  the  delinquent  of  thiev- 
ing, and  was  worth  an  age  of  im- 
prisonment amongst  much  greater 
thieves  than  himself.  But  the  sequel 
of  this  history  is  amusing.  The 
young  man  occasionally  followed  my 
father  on  his  rides,  and  a  gibbet  be- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would 
occasionally  t&&  him  under  it,  and 
pointing  to  the  wdl-bleached  skele- 
ton, thus  emphatically  address  him : 
"  Look  at  that,  you  young  rascal ; 
such  will  be  your  lot  one  of  these 
days." 

I  can  produce  another  case  to  shew 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  upper  and 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  better,  provided  it  do  not  grow, 


jump  out  of  their  vehicles  hat  in 
hand,  preferring  the  slight  chastise- 
ment on  the  spot  to  the  fine  which 
they  knew  might  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  The  exercise  of  this  kind  of 
magisterial  authority  would  not  be 
suffered  in  these  days,  neither  should 
it;  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un- 
English. 

Although  my  father  was  no  sports- 
man, he  was  a  neat  horseman,  with 
an  excellent  hand  and  seat;  and  so 
convinced  was  he  of  the  benefit  both 
to  body  and  mind  from  riding  in  the 
open  air,  that  he  kept  two  saddle- 
horses  for  his  own  use,  mounting 
them  on  alternate  days,  and  nearly 
regardless  of  weather.  One  of  these 
animals,  a  mare,  which  he  rode  for 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  has  been 
described  by  me  already,  in  proof  of 
my  assertion,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  safety  from  falling  on 
the  road,  that  a  horse  should  have 
high  action.  It  all  depends  on  the 
throwing  out  the  fore  leg  and  the 
setting  down  of  the  foot,  which  de- 
pends on  the  form  and  action  of  the 
shoulder,  and  by  no  means  on  the 
height  to  which  the  foot  is  lifted  up. 
This  mare  would,  as  the  term  is,  have 
kicked  a  sixpence  before  her,  so  low 
was  her  action  in  all  her  paces ;  but 
from  the  proper  setting  down  of  her 
feet — the  heel  well  down,  so  that 
there  was  no  striking  of  obstacles  with 
the  toe — she  never  made  a  serious  trip 
in  all  the  years  she  was  ridden,  not  only 
by  my  father,  but  nay  mothei  and  sis- 
ters likewise.  And  I  may  add  another 
remark  which  may  not  be  misapplied ; 
especially  as  there  have  lately  been 
several  fatal  accidents  to  persons  from 
their  steeds  falling  with  them  on  the 
road,  and  also  in  Hyde  Park.  If  a 
high-goer  comes  down,  the  force  with 
which  he  meets  the  ground  is,  to 
a  ^reat  extent,  proportioned  to  the 
height  at  which  his  body  is  raised 
from  it,  by  his  action,  which  proves 
that  falls  from  low -actioned  horses 
are  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  from 
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head  quite  at  liberty,  on  a  footpath,  on 
the  sorfiice  of  which  there  are  gene- 
rally trifling  undulations,  so  trifling 
as  not  to  excite  caution  in  the  animiS 
we  are  trying.  Should  he  touch 
them  with  his  toe,  it  may  he  relied 
iipon  that  his  action  is  unsafe.  And 
the  comparison  holds  good  with 
man.  K  m  his  walk  his  heel  did  not 
first  come  to  the  ground,  he  would 
he  constantly  tripping  forwurd,  and 
very  soon  he  a  cnpple. 

A  rather  angular  incident  is  con- 
nected with  another  horse  ridden 
many  years  hy  my  father — nothing 
less  tlun  what  is  called  the  making 
of  a  man  in  the  world.  The  horse  in 
question  had  a  white  face,  for  which 
reason  he  was  called  Penguin,  signify- 
ing in  the  Welsh,  White-head.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  my  visiting  London  m 
my  eighteenth  year,  it  was  resolved 
tliat  I  should  sit  for  my  picture  to 
some  artist  whose  terms  were  not  high ; 
and  a  promising  young  one  living  up 
three  pair  of  stairs  was  recommended 
to  me,  and  to  him  I  sat.  Not  being 
content  with  seeing  my  ovm  self  on 
the  canvass,  I  persuaded  the  artist  to 
include  Pengum's  head,  from  my  de- 
Bcnptjon  of  it,  and  this  was  the  result. 
The  likeness  of  each,  of  myself  especi- 
ally, was  so  striking,  that  the  pro- 
mising young  artist  was  sent  for  into 
our  neighbourhood,  where  he  re- 
mained, hard  at  work,  for  two  or 
three  vears  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  tnus  was  his  fame  established. 
His  name  was  Allen ;  and,  for  any 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may 
he  sdll  living,  and  able  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  anecdote  I  have  re- 
hted. 

And  I  can  relate  a  still  more  sin- 
gular incident  respecting  a  dog  that 
my  father  had  before  I  was  bom.  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
country  gentlemen  to  ride  journeys 
either  on  their  own  horses  or  post, 
their  servants  attending  them  with 
their  luggage.  Having  a  favourite 
do^  that  took  to  killing  sheep,  and 
bemg  unwilling  to  hang  him,  he  let 
him  follow  his  horses  to  Ix>ndon) 
180  miles  distant;  and  when  there, 
ordered  his  servant  to  take  him  over 
the  ferry  into  the  Borough,  Black- 
friars*  Bridge  not  then  being  built, 
and  purposely  lose  him.  He  did  so ; 
but  the  first  thing  he  saw  at  Pl&s- 
gnmow,  on  his  return  home,  was  the 
■heep-killer !    The  Duke  of  Cleve- 


land told  me  of  a  similar  occurrence 
with  a  hound  of  his,  called  Gleaner, 
who  found  his  wa^  back  from  a  still 
greater  distance,  mto  Yorkshire,  by 
uie  help  of  an  instinct,  compared  with 
which  the  boasted  reason  of  man  looks 
small. 

Although  himself  no  sportsman,  as 
has  already  been  remarsed,  it  wiU 
appear,  by  the  indulgences  granted 
to  me  in  my  boyhood,  that  my  father 
either  intended  or  anticipateu  that  I 
should  become  one.    At  all  events 
he  never  failed  to  correct  me  if,  when 
speaking  of  sporting,  I  used  words 
and  terms  which  did  not  properly 
apply  to  it.    That  he  intended  me  to 
be  a  horseman  was  evident  by  the 
early  period  at  which  he  put  me  into 
the   GAddle ;    and  the  vicious,  un- 
manageable pony  on  which  I  made 
my  (iebut.    I  have  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Peyton, 
when  about  my  own  age,  calling  at 
Pllisgronow,  when  my  fisither  called 
my  attention  to  his  seat  as  he  rode 
away,  saying,  "  Look  at  that  boy ; 
I  wish  you  sat  your  horse  so  well." 
This  proved  his  judgment,  for  there 
is  no  nner  horseman  than  Sir  Henry. 
But,    setting    horsemanship    aside, 
neither  my  brother  nor  myself  ad- 
mired our  father's  choice  of  boys  or 
young  men,  whose  examples  he  wished 
us  to  follow,  having  indeed  no  small 
contempt  for  his  commendatory  style 
of  panegyric.   "  I  wish,"  he  would  say 
to  us,  "  I  could  see  you  boys  take 
pattern  by  young  So-and-So.    He  is  a 
very  pretty  kind  ^aytmng  many  Now 
this  "  pretty  kind  of  a  young  man" 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  being  which 
neither  of  us  aspired  to  be,  no  such 
nondescripts  entering  into  our  phi- 
losophy, whilst  going  through  Rugby 
School.    Finding  this  sort  of  meta- 
morphosis out  of  the  question,  he 
tried  his  hand,  poor  man,  at  another. 
By  the  pains  he  took  with  me  pre- 
viously to  my  going  to  Rugby,  he 
must  have  tned  his  best  to  make  me 
a  scholar;  whilst  I,  on  the  other 
hand,   tried    equally  hard  that  he 
should  try  in  vain. 

The  mention  of  his  correcting  me 
as  to  the  improper  use  of  sporting 
terms  reminds  me  that  he  had  an 
aversion  to  one  not  sporting,  and 
only  just  then  coming  into  common 
use  m  society,  although  met  with 
in  some  of  our  well-established 
authors.     This  was  the   a<]yective, 
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^^  gentlemanlv/'  He  waiM  ia»e 
^'  gentlemanlike  ;"  jaa^dng  the  tint 
was,  despite  Johnson's  authority,  an 
improper  compound  of  two  adjec- 
tives, having  very  nearly  of^)osite 
significations. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  ^at 
there  are  under-bearing  as  well  as 
over-bearing  men  in  the  world ;  and, 
in  some  cespects,  my  father  might  hftve 
been  classed  with  those  who  b^  their 
faculties  too  meekly.  Much  as  his 
Moral  Essays  were  admired  by  all  who 
read  them  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
the  language,  as  weS  as  for  the  good 
advice  they  contained,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  advertise  them. 
They  were,  however,  soon  reviewed 
in  the  British  Critic^  the  notice  of 
them  commencing  thus : — "  Far  be- 
yond its  size  are  the  merits  of  this 
book."  Dr.  Kares,  the  then  editor 
of  the  British  Critic^  being  a  personal 
friend  of  my  father's,  it  is  probable 
that  he  sent  liim  a  copy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  noticed,  although  I 
cannot  speak  to  the  fact.  It  was,  how- 
cver,  the  occasion  of  a  joke  amongst 
the  junior  members  of  his  family  at 
their  parent  s  expense.  My  lather's 
usual  present  to  a  London  £riend  was 
not  a  basket  of*  game,  but  something 
much  luoi'e  substantial — namely,  a 
fat  Welsh  sheep ;  and  as  we  found 
out  that  one  had  been  sent  to  the 
learned  X>octor  —  whether  before  or 
after  the  "  notice,"  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  say — we  wickedly  agreed  tiiat  the 
reviewer  should  liave  commenced  his 
critique  thus : — "  Far  beyond  its  size 
are  the  merits  of  a  Welsh  sheep." 
But  I  have  another  inddi'ut,  touchmg 
this  good  little  book,  which  tells  to  my 
own  shame.  When  X  went  to  Ireland 
to  join  my  regiment  in  1 798,  a  volume 
of  the  Moral  &says  was  put  into  my 
trunk  by  the  author.  On  my  return, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  was  found 
by  the  person  who  put  it  there,  with 
the  leaves  uncut.  So  much  for  throw- 
ing pearls  to  swine.  An  opportunity, 
however,  was  once  given  me  of  being 
better  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
and  as  unexpectedly  so  as  it  was  ex- 
traordinary. Being  at  an  imi  on  a 
Sunday,  a  hundred  miles  from  Plas- 
gronow,  and  quite  unknown  to  the 
landlord,  I  asked  him  for  a  book  to 
read,  lie  sent  me  Moral  Essays^  by 
Th/wias  Apperley^  Eso.  But  what 
was  this,  in  the  way  oi  the  miracu- 
lous, scanpared  with  »  circuQistwce 


ik9i  ooounred  to  me  two  yaars  haek 
in  Calais  ?  I  took  some  copper  from 
a  country  woman  ux  the  market  in 
ezohange  for  nlver;  and  amon^ 
tham  was  an  English  balfpennyi  witli 
my  own  naooe  most  correctly  stamped 
upon  it,  and  at  lexigth^  What  might 
be  the  odds  agsdnst  such  an  event 
turning  up  ?    Millions  to  one. 

But  to  be  serious.  What  did  we 
deserve-Huid  I  myself  had  a  hand  in 
it — for  our  joke  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  literary  reputation  of  one  of 
the  best  and  kindest  of  parents  ? 
Had  he  himself  heard  of  it,  it  would 
only  have  created  a  smile,  though 
p.rcA)ab]y  he  mkht  have  replied  to  us 
in  the  words  of  Horace  :— 

"  Non  ego  ventoss  plebis  suiTragia  venor 
Impeosia    coenarum,    et    tritse    munere 
vestis." 

And  the  allusion  to  Horace  reminds 
me  of  another  joke,  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  same  excellent  person. 
As  was  the  nearly  general  custom  of 
country  gentlemen  at  the  period  1 
am  referrmg  to,  my  fath^'s  carriage 
was  of  country  build,  and  of  none  of 
the  newest  mode.  The  motto  to  his 
arms,  emblazoned  on  the  panels  of 
the  same  was,  Niladmirari, — ^Horace's 
meaning  of  which  words  being,  that 
a  stupid,  dull  fellow  has  tl^  beet 
chance  to  go  through  the  world 
quietly  ;  Johnson  adds,  —  honestly^ 
ablution  being  so  dangerous  to 
virtue.  IFe,  however,  wickedly 
translated  it,  *^  Nothing  to  he  ad' 
mired ;"  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  so  expressing  ourselves,  with  the 
h(^)e8  that  a  better  might  be  put  in 
its  place.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed 
until  the  ususd  i)eriod — ^for,  to  mend 
the  matter,  it  was  jobbed — arrived ; 
when  a  new  one,  much  after  its  form, 
was  substituted.  But  does  not  Dan 
Horace  ]>ay  human  nature  a  sad 
compliment  when  he  tells  us,  that  to 
be  in  love  with  nothing  is  almost  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  imd  keep 
us  happy  ? 

X  am  now  writing  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  (1 840) ;  and,  as  to-morrow 
will  be  what  is  called  Kew- year's 
Hay,  I  know  not  where  I  can  better 
introduce  an  fmecdote  of  myself  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  said  day ;  but 
whether  that  of  1790  or  1791,  my 
memory  is  not  equal  to  determine. 
It  will,  however,  exhibit  me  in  the 
light  of  »  thoroughly  hypocritical 
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scoBiidreU  a  part  which  mo9t  adbool- 
bcnrs  are  much  given  tp  perform. 
Cakuladng  the  amount  of  my  debt 
at  my  spendiiig-houfle  at  Kugby,  and 
findiog  that  it  would  make  a  great 
hole  m  my  next  half-year's  pocket- 
money,  I  speculated  on  the  most 
likely  means  to  obtain  an  extra 
guinea. 

"  Where  are  you  ffoing  to-day, 
Charki  K*  said  my  £»ther,  on  seeing 
me  booted  and  spurred  on  the  said 
Xcw-year's  JDay. 

"^  I  am  going  to  llarchwiel  €hurch, 
sir/*  was  my  answer. 

'^  Very  proper  conduct,'*  observed 
my  iather ;  who,  as  old  Squire  Loehe, 
of  Cardcn  Park  in  Cheshire,  used  to 
say,  was  something  of  a  "  church 
glutton  ;**  ^'  I  did  not  give  you  credit 
for  it  r 

To  Marchwiel  Church  then  I  rode, 
thinking  X  had  succeeded  in  my  ob- 
ject ;  aiul  when  I  arrived,  found  that, 
ss  the  term  is,  there  was  no  church  ; 
in  other  words,  UQ  ser\  ice.  But  the 
truth  is,  had  there,  in  tJie  very  literal 
scoeptation  of  the  term,  been  '^  no 
dmrch ;"  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  had 
the  devil  flown  away  with  it,  it  woujid 
have  been  a  matter  of  no  concern  to 
ine.  A  Kugby  schoolboy  of  fourteen 
religious !  It  is  not  in  his  nature ; 
and  when  he  pretends  to  be  so,  he 
resembles  many  of  his  elders,  who 
ind  their  profit  in  the  pretence,  as  I, 
on  thb  occasion,  found  mine.  Ajod 
I  have  another  anecdote  touching  my 
attendance  at  this  church.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  my  lather  insisted 
upon  my  partakuig  of  the  sacrament, 
Wiiich  I  did;  but  I  shall  never  forget 
my  feelings  on  the  occasion.  On  the 
previous  Sunday,  I  had  heard  the 
exhortation  to  this  holy  ceremony 
read  by  the  minister,  whose  manner 
of  delivery  was  more  than  ordinarily 
impressive ;  and  conscious  of  having 
been  somewhat  ^*  on  the  loose," — as 
the  term  now  is,  for  irregularity  of  con- 
duct— the  preceding  week,  was  well 
aware  of  my  own  **  unworthiness," 
and  expected  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
denunciations  against  the  unworthy 
receiver.  As  to  the  devil  enteriog 
into  me  as  he  entered  into  Judas — 
quoting  the  words  of  the  cjdiartaticm 
— he  w^as  already  there;  but  1  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  to  be  plagued 
with  divers  fse^ses,  if  not  stricken 
with  instant  death.  Nor  was  this  all. 
I  had  but  half-a<rawn  in  my  po^t  $ 


and  when  the  elerk  came  round  to 
collect,  I  put  it  on  the  plate,  intending 
to  take  unto  myseli' the  change,  eight- 
eenpence  being  rather  a  valuable 
consideration  to  a  Kugby  schoolboy 
in  the  Christmas  holydays  of  those 
times ;  but  away  went  the  clerk  with 
mv  half-crown,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
tell  my  &ther  that  I  hod  given 
"  grud^ngly."  But  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  coM  offer  some  objections  to 
the  threatening  language  here  al- 
luded to,  as  well  as  the  impropriety — 
in  my  opinion,  at  least — of  persons 
being  made  to  partake  of  this  lioly 
mystery  until  they  are  better  able 
tmm  1  was  to  comprehend  it,  as  also 
to  estimate  its  value. 

It  may  here  be  imagined  that  my 
excellent  father  was  an  austere  man. 
He  was  not  such ;  but  at  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  parental  authority 
was  of  a  stricter,  if  not  harsher  cha- 
racter, than  it  is  at  present;  and  I 
durst  as  well  have  eaten  my  finger- 
nails as  to  have  spoken  or  written  to 
my  parents,  as  children  now  speak 
and  write  to  theirs.  And  now  I  ^ink 
of  it,  1  can  give  a  little  specimen  of 
the  schoolboy-style  of  tne  present 
day.  When  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
late  Lord  Dude  two  years  ago,  he 
received  a  letter  firom  his  grandson, 
commencing  thus  :  —  "  Stir  yow 
stumps;  get  up  in  the  morning,  and 
go  a-hunting,  and  then  you  will  not 
have  the  goutl"  The  worthy  and 
kind -hearted  grandlather  laughed 
heartily  at  this  striking  proof  that  a 
schoolmaster  of  a  certain  description 
was  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
my  father  been  a  lord,  I  must  have 
^  lorded''  him  on  occasions,  all  ^^  sir'* 
and  *^  ma'am"  never  being  dispensed 
with  by  himself  or  by  my  mother. 

Although  there  was  nothing  of  the 
ascetic,  now  termed  "  saint,'*  about  my 
&ther,  he  was,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, what  may  be  called  a  strict 
observer  of  all  religious  duties  and 
observances ;  and  to  the  junior  part  of 
the  family,  in  their  juvenile  days,  a  wet 
or  winter  s  Sunday  at  Plas^ronow  was 
rather  an  awful  event.  In  the  first 
place,  the  dinner-hour  was  two  hours 
earlier  than  on  week-days,  which  made 
the  evenings  proportionabl  v  longer ; 
and  few  were  the  cuances  of  shortening 
them.  Not  a  whistle  was  allowed, 
still  less  a  son^  or  a  dance,  as  in  the 
country  in  which  I  now  reside ;  but 
prayers  m^  Hk  scnxma  were  m\» 
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neglected,  unless  when  my  father  had 
the  gout,  for  he  himself  was  the 
chaplam.  Yet  had  George  Cruik- 
shank  witnessed  some  of  tnese  holy 
convocations,  he  would  have  produced 
some  excellent  caricatures.  During 
the  sermon  my  mother,  although  she 
invariably  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
excellent  one,  invariably  fell  asleep, 
protesting  that  she  was  only  saving 
her  eyes ;  and  others  of  the  family 
did  the  same,  but  without  so  good  an 
excuse.  Even  the  dogs  on  uie  rug 
slept  sounder  than  on  other  evenings ; 
and  "  as  dull  as  a  country  church " 
may  be  considered  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  scene.  Then  as  his  children 
advanced  towards  maturity,  my  father 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  evenuig 
prayers  on  week-days;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  he  was  bullied 
out  of  the  practice,  by  an  assurance 
from  them  that  it  was  impossible  to 
endure  the  room  after  two  or  three 
men,  fresh  from  the  stables,  had  been 
sitting  in  it  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more.  I  can  well  remember  how  hard 
we  worked  to  attain  this  desirable 
end! 

Although  few  gentlemen  were  bet- 
ter qualified  than  my  father  was  for 
a  country  life  —  that  which  Cicero 
considered  alone  deserved  to  be  called 
life — in  the  enjoyment  of  that  con- 
templative privacy  which  he  said 
many  philosophers  have  thought  pre- 
ferable even  to  public  and  patriot 
labours ;  and  although  he  was  a  good 
practical  agriculturist,  he  was  an  un- 
profitable one  to  himself  whenever 
he  had  any  thing  to  sell;  and,  on 
some  occasions,  the  bartering  scene 
would  border  on  the  ridiculous.  For 
example;  a  servant  would  go  into 
him,  perhaps  whilst  enjoying  some 
favourite  author,  and  something  like 
this  would  occur  : — 

Servant.  "  Please,  sir,  a  butcher  is 
come  to  look  at  the  calf." 


Master,  ''  The  rascal !  tell  him  to 
take  it,  and  shut  the  door.** 

Perhaps  during  this  dialogue,  the 
seller  of  the  half-fat  calf  would  not 
take  his  eyes  oflf  his  book ;  which 
shewed  that,  &rmer  though  he  was, 
his  talk  was  not  of  bullocks. 

But  the  person  of  whom  I  am 
speaking — not  irreverently,  I  hope — 
was  often  the  cause  of  merriment  to 
the  junior  members  of  his  fiunlly,  by 
some  of  his  domestic  arrangonents. 
For  instance,  when  he  had  a  party  to 
dinner,  he  would  not  select  them  so 
much  with  reference  to  their  social 
qualities,  mental  acquirements,  and 
such-like,  but  with  an  eye  to  their 
capacity  for  drinking  wme.     Inas- 
much as  he  himself  never  exceeded 
a  pint,  and  two  bottles  was  the  mini- 
mum of  some  of  his  friends,  a  good 
hard-headed   squire    or   parson  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  secured  pre- 
viously to  certain  parties  being  form- 
ed and  this  plan  was  pursued  until 
either  my  brother  or  myself  was  able 
— ^willing  we  of  course  were — ^to  un- 
dertake the   office  of  toast-master. 
Having,  in  my  letters  on  Drinking 
{Memorabilia  Bacchanalia)  in  i^ra- 
ser's  Magazine  given  a  description 
of  some  of  these  scenes,  it  will  not 
do  to  repeat  them ;  but  they  exhilnted 
the  necessity  there  was  for  a  change 
in  the  usages  of  sodeW,  as  fiu*  as  re- 
lated to  the  bottle.  Then  my  fiither*s 
management  of  his  cellars  afforded 
us  many  a  laugh.    The  confosion  as 
to  sorts  and  &tea  may  be  imagined 
from  the  following  fact : — ^A  neigh- 
bouring cler^iyman  of  immense  aJl' 
bre  was  dimnp;  with  him  one  day, 
when  he  told  him  he  had  one  more 
bottle  left  of  the  fine  old  malmsey 
madeira  which    his    reverence   had 
been  treated  with  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  which,  he  being  of  a  gouty 
habit,  was  very  much  to  his  taste. 
He  drank  two  small  glasses  of  it,  and 
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doctor  on  his  arrival  at  once  pro- 
Domiced  poison — all  those  who  nad 
partaken  of  the  wine,  although  the 
parson  had  had  the  greatest  share, 
naTing  been  taken  ill.  On  the  kitchen 
tttensus  being  found  innocent  of  this 
great  offence,  and  the  doctor  ha\ing 
detected  it  in  the  wine,  the  alarm  was 
somewhat  abated;  and  my  father 
used  to  assure  his  guest  that  to  his 
phyackinff  him  might  he  attribute 
the  fine  health  he  afterwards  en- 
joyed, together  with  his  fine  pre- 
ferment for  such  a  lengthened  series 
of  years.  Next  arises  the  Question 
how  came  this  emetical  liquid — this 
"one  bottle  more" — in  the  wine- 
cellar  ?  It  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  its  bein^  at  that 
period  the  favourite  operative  on  a 
sick  stomach,  and  havm^  been  im- 
ported from  Apothecaries^  Hall  with 
the  nsual  annual  supply  of  my  mo- 
ther's shop— for  such  she  had,  and  a 
well-stored  one  too,  for  the  relief  of 


the  poor — it  was  mktaken  for  white 
wine,  and  therefore  placed  where  it 
was  found.  And  the  mention  of 
this,  as  it  turned  out,  merely  laugh- 
able incident,  leads  me  to  the  notice 
of  another  of  the  same  kind  which  I 
witnessed  whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  Welsh 
squire,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
medical  skill.  One  of  his  tenant^s 
wives  came  to  him  for  advice;  per- 
ceiving that  her  only  maladv  was 
the  OTect  of  an  overcharged  .sto- 
mach, he  said  he  would  give 
her  an  emetic.  She  protested 
against  such  a  remedy,  saying  she 
was  sure  it  would  be  the  death  of 
her.  "Well,"  resumed  the  squire, 
"  I  will  think  of  something  else,  and 
in  the  meantime  you  shiul  have  a 
glass  of  wine."  To  this  she  did  not 
object,  when  a  glass  of  sherry,  in 
which  there  was  a  strong  daui  of 
antimonial  wine,  was  given  to  her, 
and  it  very  shortly  had  the  desired 
eflTect. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  DOGS  OP  SEVERAL  OP  MY  ACQUAINTANCES. 


**  Lore  me,  lor©  my  dog."— ProtJerft. 
Chapter  V. 

MBS.  BURLINGTON*8  DASH.    • 


Dash  was  a  gay,  handsome  spaniel, 
of  the  ^larll^rough  breed ;  he  had 
undergone  a  field-training ;  and  was 
as  sprightly  a  young  dog  as  ever 
flushed  a  woodcock. 

Mrs.  Burlington  was  a  rich  widow ; 
and  being  on  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  manor  where  Dash 
was  bom,  she  fell  so  in  love  with  the 
graceful  and  glossy  animal,  that  her 
gallant  host  insisted  on  the  lady  ac- 
cepting the  spaniel.  Perhaps,  as  he 
was  a  bachelor,  and  Mrs.  Burlington 
a  widow  "  completely  furnished,  he 
hoped  to  reverse  our  motto — thus, 
"  Love  my  dog,  love  me.'* 

Dash  came  to  London  in  ^Irs.  Bur- 
lington's carriage, — a  mode  of  travel- 
ling to  which  he  was  not  quite  unac- 
customed, as  he  had  occasionally  been 
conveyed  by  his  former  owner,  for 
pheasant  shooting,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  in  a  gig,  or  in  the  dog-cart. 
SnfBce  it  to  say  that  he  behaved  in 
the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  and 
lost  no  credit  by  the  journey.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Burungton's 


house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- 
land Place,  alack,  what  an  alteration 
in  life !  His  main  felicity  in  the  coim- 
try  was  the  scent  of  the  pheasants 
and  partridges.  In  London,  to  be 
sure,  there  were  plenty  of  the  birds ; 
but  they  dangled,  deceased,  in  the 
poulterers'  shops,  to  the  infinite  won- 
derment of  Dash. 

The  act  of  parliament  that  sanc- 
tioned the  sale  of  game  has  altered 
completely  the  worSi  "  present "  and 
"  past,"  as  formerly  game  was  a  pre' 
sent;  but  since  it  has  produced  money 
to  the  owners,  they  seldom  if  ever 
give  it  away,  so  that  is  past 

Dash,  like  all  young  dogs  brought 
up  in  the  country,  h^  an  enormous 
appetite,  and  one  that,  prior  to  his 
arrival  in  town,  had  never  been  satis- 
fied, for  he  had  been  dieted  according 
to  kennel  regulations, — barley-meal 
pottage,  with  occasionally  a  little 
old-horse  broth ;  and  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  luxury,  a  sheep's  trottei" 
with  the  hoof  on.  And  fVom  the 
acquired  habit  of  eating  aU  that  was 
given  to  him,  the  poor  animid  ima** 
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gincd  that  he  nmst  eontiaue  this 
propenaky  la  his  new  abode  and 
elsewhere.  Mrs.  liurlkigtoD,  with  her 
liberal  ieelin^  and  attaehment  to 
Da«h,  had  him  fed  plentifully  and 
with  great  cleanliness,  and  usually 
about  the  time  of  her  own  dinner, 
iive  o*clock.  But  she  some  months 
afterwards  made  the  discovery,  that 
during  the  period  that  ahe  took  her 
siesta,  after  her  dessert,  that  Dash 
always  contrived  to  absent  himself. 

We  have  before  said  that  Mrs. 
Burlington  was  a  rich  and  buxom 
widow ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  she  should  have  become  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration.  She  possessed  a 
showy  person ;  dressed,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther too  well,  particularly  in  velvets 
and  silks ;  and  was  unexceptionable 
in  her  chaussure. 

These  attractive  qualities  caught 
the  roving  eye  of  Mr.  James  Xiynes 
Clampton,  a  solicitor,  well  to  do  (of 
the  firm  of  Grossbeak,  Clampton,  and 
Snidge,  Lincoln's  Inn),  who  was  a 
bachdor  of  forty,  and  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  street  in  which  Mrs.  Bur- 
lington resided. 

Mr.  James  Ilynes  Clampton  was 
not  bad -looking;  but  in  his  own 
opinion  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of 
manly  perfection,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  corpulency  which  impercept- 
ibly increased,  and  which  caused  an 
invidious  friend  to  remark  on  the 
gay  and  expansive  figured  waistcoat, 
which  Mr.  Clampton  wore  at  evening 
parties,  that  it  must  be  his  ^^  dress 
circle."  "  Why  ?"  "  It  could  not 
be  any  other  part  of  the  theatre. 
Behold,  the  pit  is/uU:' 

Mr.  James  Ilynes  Clampton  had  a 
most  insinuating  look,  which  he  una- 
^ined  was  irresistible  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  lady;  and  which,  with  a 
slight  variation,  he  could  assume 
when  he  was  in  personal  commu- 
nication with  a  client.  It  is  quite 
surprising  the  bland  expression  an 


momoDjb  (and  in  age  we  are  verging 
on  half  a  century)  we  do  not  know 
the  wording  of  a  "  Uwyer's  letter." 
May  Heaven  Jkmg  eontiaue  us  in  this 
bleised  state  of  ignorance!  But 
should  the  fiUal  missive  arrive,  let 
it  come  from  ^^  a  grim  one,"  for 
then  you  cannot  be  deceived.  The 
smiling  attorney  is  fatal  to  every 
body  and  every  thing — but  his  owu 
bUl  and  pocket. 

Mr.  James  Uynes  Clampton  thought 
that  he  too  would  first  scrape  ac- 
quaintance with  Dash,  as  a  prelimi- 
uary  to  bmng  introduced  to  his  dash- 
ing mistress;  for  be  it  known  that 
one  day,  when  Clampton  was  search- 
ing a  wiU  at  Doctors'  Commons,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  have  another 
shilling's  worth — (the  admission  to 

gromenade  concerts,  most  of  the  ex- 
ibitions,  the  pit  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  Uie  gaUery  at  the 
Adelphi,  being  for  the  same  charge, 
by  wnioh  you  may  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  any  person's  inheritance.) 
Mr.  James  Ilynes  Clampton  per- 
ceived at  once  that  there  were  con- 
siderable portions  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  which  came  by 
dower  to  Mrs.  Burlington  on  the 
death  of  her  late  worthy  husband  ; 
and  such  a  sura  of  money,  that  would 
infallibly  render  her  a  most  valuable 
^ife  to  any  other  gentleman  she  might 
choose  to  honour  with  her  hand.  So 
he  accordingly  set  his  tiger  (a  long 
boy  in  a  smart  green  livery,  and  who 
waited  at  table  m  white  cotton  gloves) 
to  commence  a  friendship  >vith  Danb. 
This  was  soon  accomplished ;  and  the 

food-naturcd  dog  found  himself  on 
afjittd  at  Mr.  James  Ilynes  Clamp- 
ton's  dinner-table  daily.  The  soli- 
citor dined  at  half-past  six ;  and  al- 
though Dash  had  eaten  an  cxcelleut 
diimer  in  his  mistress's  house,  yet  he 
had  always  a  hungry  comer  m  hiji 
stomach  for  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  a 
gizzard,  or  the  bone  of  a  savoury 
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nodi-esteeiiioi  aad  i-QQowiied  HioliQ^ 
gahahkgySOid  b«4  aUwed  the  achieve- 
me&t  of  twg  diouers  ft-(i»Y.  But 
tbere  is  the  old  saying,  ^^  It  nev^ 
rmm  but  it  poufs."*  After  Mr.  J^meB 
Ryues  CkmptoQ  Imd  part^Ucen  of  a 
heaity  meal,  peeled  his  walauts,  aod 
imbibed  his  pint  of  wine,  it  wAf  his. 
euitom  to  retire  to  his  library,  to  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  cases  or 
work  he  had  to  go  through  ou  the 
following  dav ;  and  as  Pash  was  not 
a  party  to  this  arrangement,  be  w^f 
allowed  to  '*  go  about  lus  business." 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  third 
period  of  this  narrative  ;  for  our 
readers  should  be  informed  that,  at 
the  time  we  are  describiug,  his  ex- 
celleacy  the  Smsiis^  «^nt)W«dor  (the 

Ponj^  H»oe.  Wh«tJ  1^  Awh 
Uttnusted  the  tdoamtio^  q(  ti^  m- 
vo¥?  No.  ^t  the  ifm  ha4  the 
eft-Qpterjr  to  visit  at  ^  (oyae «  md 
the  Kpamsh  ambassador -dined  «t  Jignt 
o'dooc !  But  what,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  induced  Dash  tfi  be  intro- 
duced to  diplomacy  ?  You  shall  hear. 
Ilis  excellency's  principal  cook,  by 
name  Seiior  Fercz  Salaz^  J^ope  del 
Pom  by  way  of  relaxing  his  mind, 
and  diverting  his  attention  from  ever- 
lasting garlic  stews  and  lard  drip- 
pings, had  become  much  attached  to 
a  canine  female  of  the  Dalmatian 
breed  (the  mx)tted  coach,  or,  ss  our 
children  call  it,  the  plum-pudding 
dog),  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  a  iriend  of  his  excellency's 
coachman.  Xow  as  Perez  Salazar 
Lope  del  Poyo  played  the  guitar  in- 
di^erently  well,  and  was  also  im- 
tea  with  much  of  the  romantic 
■  of  his  country,  particularly  as 
ded  the  warm  passion  of  love, 
hcTtook  a  very  kind  mterest  in  what 
he  imagined  must  be  a  desideratum 
to  his  female  beauty  (he  had  named 
her  Graciosa) ;  and  observing  the 
aleek  ^nunetry  of  Dash,  he  one 
evening  gave  him  a  polite  invitation 
down  uie  area  steps.  Dash,  who  was 
in  excellent  nose^  scented  something 
excessively  good ;  so  he  followed  Pe- 
rez Salazar  Lope  del  Poyo.  Amount 
the  accomplishments  of  the  scnor 
were  not  those  of  the  naturalist 
or  the  sportsman :  indeed,  if  he 
had  not  Imve  amalgamated  his  ex- 
cellency's soups  and  stews  more  sci- 
entific^y  than  he  displaced  in  his 
vn9g«d  ideik  of  producing  ft  fin^ 


sort  of  ^^olla  podrida"  breed  of  pup- 
pies from  D^h  and  Graciosa,  ne 
would  not  have  deserved  the  digni- 
iied  and  extremely  important  post  he 
held.  Why,  not  only  the  whole  fate 
of  the  embassy  depended  upon  the 
cook,  but  the  material  interests  of 
Spain  in  general.  Who  was  it,  we 
ask,  that  kept  his  excellency's  prin- 
cipal viscera  in  order  ?  Seiior  Perez 
Salazar  Jx)pe  del  Poyo!  In  whose 
power  was  it  to  produce  a  vio- 
lent indigestion  in  tqe  ambassador's 
stomach,  and  consequently  to  create 
an  internal  commotion  on  lus  mind, 
dctrimeiitary  to  the  high  trust  he 
held  from  nls  enlightened  govern- 
ment ?  Why  the  twuikle  of  the  sil- 
ver ladle  of  Seiior  Perez  Salazar 
Lope  del  Poyo  could  have  transmog- 
rified the  destiny  of  nations  ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Spanish  cookery  is  two  degrees  be- 
neath that  of  the  Italian,  altnough  it 
is  three  degrees  better  than  the  ror- 
tuguese ;  and  the  Italian  cxudne  is  a 
century  behind  that  of  the  French. 
But  the  grand  secret  of  the  great  at- 
tempts at  excellence  in  a£  the 
cookery  of  the  Continent  has  been, 
that  their  sheep,  oxen,  cows,  swine, 
&c.,  have  been  so  little  understood  in 
their  breeding,  and  generally  have 
turned  out  such  arrant  carrion,  that 
necessity  alone  has  produced  the 
artists  who  have  extended  their  fame 
over  the  civilised  world. 

We  digress.  The  Dalmatian  beau- 
ty was  not  in  the  least  pleased  to  iind 
another  dog  in  her  territory — the 
kitchen  of  tne  Spanish  ambassador — 
and  she  snapped  and  snarled  like  an 

ungrateftil  b as  she  was.  But  the 

seiior  encouraged  the  nightly  visits 
of  Dash,  and  presented  him  ^vith 
many  choice  tit-bits  of  such  peculiar 
cookery,  that  at  last  dear  Mrs.  Bur- 
lin^on  was  used  to  wonder  what 
could  possibly  make  her  sweet  Dash 
smell  so  dreadfully  of  garlic ! 

Dash  became  the  creature  of  habit, 
and  lived  sumptuously  at  his  three 
eating-houses.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  new  poor-law  code  of 
dietary,  we  subjoin  the  various  arti- 
cles of  food : — 

TABLE  OP  DIKT. 

At  Mrs.  BurUtigtonsJive  o'clock  iiniw, 
Gra?y   bee^^i  having    bo«n    used   for 
soups,  &c, ;  bones  of  roasted  aud  boiled 
lamb,  mut^op,  pork,  beef,  luid  vesl ;  oo* 
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casioD&lly,  balf  a  pound  of  coarse  meat, 
or  a  sheep's  liver  boiled  expressly ;  feet 
and  heads  of  foivls,  and  bread  at  discre- 
tion. Drink -~- cletkT  aqua  pumpagenis, 
witli  a  roll  of  brimstone  in  it ;  and  a 
saucerful  of  milk  at  Mrs.  Burling^ton's 
breakfast-bour. 

At  Mr,  James  Hynes  Clamptons,  half -part 
tix, 
A  cut  off  the  knuckle  of  the  leg  of 
mutton,  or  a-too-p^ood-for-a-dog-slice 
of  sirloin ;  all  the  pmion  bones,  and  the 
two  balf  beads  of  the  goose  from  the 
dish  of  stewed  giblets;  three  long 
strings  of  macaroni,  dangled  bj  J.  H.  C. 
himself  down  the  dog's  throat,  and  some 
slices  of  Stilton  cheese-rind.  A  lap  of 
water  from  a  cut  finger-glass,  after  the 
solicitor  had  washed  bis  hands ;  a  bis- 
cuit, and  half-a-dozen  cob-nuts ! 

At  the  Spanish  Ambassador's,  nine  o'clock. 
Sundry  spoonsful  of  the  fat  taken  off 
clear  soups,  a  roll  of  outside  bacon-skin, 
the  bread  that  was  stewed  in  last  nighfs 
pottage ;  some  haricot  beans  that  had 
turned  sour.  And  now  that  the  appetite 
was  becoming  a  little  deprared,  and  also 
instigated  by  the  petulance  of  Graciosa 
(who  wanted  to  snap  every  article  away). 
Dash  would  eat  orange  and  onion-peel, 
beads  and  bones  of  salted  sardines,  black 
beetles,  ends  of  smoked  cigars,  cinders, 
lettuce-leaves,  corks,  and  shrimp-skins. 

This  is  a  mere  general  view  of  the 
case.  Here  was  feeding  for  the 
amount  of  exercise, — of  a  run  in  the 
Kegent^s  Park,  up  to  Gloucester 
Gate  and  back  agam,  with  an  occa- 
sional vagrant  scamper  after  a  spar- 
row who  nad  the  impertinence  to  de- 
scend into  the  road,  and  the  violent 
exertion  of  a  plethoric  bark  at  the 
aforesaid  sparrow,  as  he  sat  safely 
perched  on  a  gas  standard. 

Years  pass.  Dogs  live :  they  have 
hut  one  life,  thougn  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  cats  have  mne.  But 
then  cats  are  really  more  temperate 
beings ;  their  stomachs  will  not  en- 
dure the  quantity  that  a  do^  will 
devour.  Old  proverbs  mark  nabits 
accurately ;  and  we  should  say  that 
the  cat  fed  in  a  more  cleanly  manner 
than  the  dog.  There  is  not  the  say- 
ing extant  of, 

"  Hungry  cats  eat  dirty  puddings," 

which  has  been  applied  to  the  digiti- 
grade  animal ! 

Well,  under  such  a  course  of  diet 
daily,  was  it  astonishing  that  Dash*s 
figure  should  enlarge  r  Mrs.  Bur- 
lington became  alarmed  for  her  fa- 


vourite, and  ordered  that  he  should 
for  a  time  be  placed  on  a  regimen  ; 
but  of  what  avail  was  that  when 
there  were  the  luxuries  of  Mr.  James 
Hynes  Clampton's  table,  and  the  pe- 
ciuiar  delicacies  administered  by 
Senor  Perez  Salazar  Lope  del  Poyo. 
As  Mrs.  Burlington*s  cook  said,  poor 
Dash  got  "  fatterer"  and  "fatterer" 
every  week.  Indeed,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  process  of  nutritive 
deposition,  and  suffered  of  hyper- 
trophy. 


Dash,  1824.  Dash,  1831. 

The  Effects  of  Three  Dinners  per  diem ! 

And  now  the  once  hardy  and 
asrile  spaniel  grew  into  the  semblance 
of  a  walking  muff;  and  he  that 
once  trembled  at  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  lash  of  the  game- 
keeper's whip,  now  shook  every  nerve 
on  hearing  the  postman's  knocK  at  the 
street  door.  For  some  time  previous 
Dash  had  been  thrown  into  fits  of 
terror  during  a  thunder-storm.  And 
when  the  skies  loured,  and  the  dis- 
tant crashing  peal  was  heard.  Dash 
would  rush  to  the  bottom  of  the  (so 
called)  garden  of  Mrs.  Burlington's 
house,  and  conceal  himself  in  a  re- 
mote building  which  did  not  claim 
any  pretensions  to  architectural 
beauty;  and  scrambling  up  from  a 
small  platform,  he  raised  himself 
upon  a  higher  elevation,  and  re- 
mained thereon  shuddering,  until 
the  storm  had  past. 

One  fatal  night  (these  chapters 
have  not  hitherto  hecn  inclinra  to 
the  tragic!) — but  one  fatal  night, 
Dash  had  finished  his  third  hetero- 
geneous repast  at  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador's, and  was  wending  his  wad- 
dle homewards,  when  a  brilliant  flash 
of  lightning  vividly  broke  over  Prim- 
rose Hill.  Dash  became  alarmed, — 
the  thunder-clap  followed.  The 
footman  was  standing  at  Mrs^  Bur- 
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In^ton's  street  door;  Dash  hurried 
ptst  him.  Another  fearful  flash  and 
peal ;  Dash  gained  the  garden  breath- 
toB.  The  stoim  burst  over  Portland 
Fbce ;  Dash  reached  the  small  plat- 
form, and  made  a  leap  to  gain  his 
usual  supposed  seat  or  safety ;  but, 
abs !  horrible  to  relate,  some  incau- 
tious individual  had  left  the  platform 
inaecure,  and  Dash  fell  through  a 


drcular  oubliette,  where,  it  grieves  us 
to  rekte,  that  he  almost  instantly  ex- 
pired in  a  fit  of  apoplexy ! ! 

Farewell,  Dash !  thou  wast  an 
affectionate  dog — a  good  dog!  and 
deserved  a  better  end. 

The  only  quadruped  on  record  as 
having  gone  to  heaven  (according  to 
the  Koran)  was  the  dog  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers. 


Chapter  VI. 

ALICK  Ln>DE8DAI.B*8  BBIAN. 


]%ian  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
old  breed — the  wiry-haired  stag- 
hound.  He  was  precisely  the  dog 
that  accompanies  some  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  illustrious  Scottish  bard, 
and  which,  from  delightfiil  associa- 
tions, you  cannot  behold  without  a 
warm  feeling  at  the  heart. 

The  affairs  of  Alexander  Liddes- 
dale  having  become  partially  deranged 
on  account  ofa  temporary  agricultural 
distress  which  generally  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  indu^  him  to  embrace  an 
offer  to  accompany  a  party  of  emi- 
grants to  South  Africa, — the  British 
government  having  determined  to  try 
the  experiment  of  colonising  an  un- 
occupied territory  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cape. 

Lidoesdale  bade  adieu  to  Old 
Scotland  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three 
children.  He  had  very  carefully 
fitted  himself  out  with  all  the  articles 
requistte  for  a  settler  in  the  African 
imdemem ;  and  his  noble  dog  Brian 
followed  the  wandering  steps  of  his 
master. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  sea  voyajge, 
and  carry  the  fknuly  to  their  location 
in  a  wild  countrv,  where  the  foot  of 
the  white  man  nad  never  been  set 
before, — ^where  the  ostrich  and  the 
quagga  graze  in  company, — where 
toe  varieties  of  the  antelope  tribe  are 
springing  by, — where  the  hippopo- 
tamus wallows  in  the  reedy  river, 
amusing  itself  with  its  unwieldy  and 
coloasaf  gambols,  and  ever  and  anon 
tearing  up  and  mimching  half  a  cart- 
load of  aquatic  plants,  but  at  the  re- 
port of  a  rifle  will  dive  timorously  to 
the  sedgy  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
swim  for  miles. 

And  it  is  alonff  the  banks  of  this 
river  that  the  Scottish  emigrants 
(part  of  5000  sent  out  by  the  minis- 
try of  1820)  are  to  establish  them- 


selves ;  and  to  bring  their  habits  of 
industry,  their  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, and  their  rigid  and  primitive 
worship  of  their  Creator,  into  a  new 
land. 

The  surveyor  has  marked  out  the 
allotments  in  farms,  at  about  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  each 
other.  But  the  families  agreed,  until 
their  house?  could  be  built,  to  remain 
in  a  cluster  in  tents,  for  mutual  se- 
curity. 

We  will  now  suppose  three  years 
to  have  passed  in  industry,  but  with 
great  privation.  But  then  the  per- 
severance so  generally  marked  in  the 
Scottish  character  has  enabled  Alick 
Liddesdale,  aided  by  some  hired  Hot- 
tentot servants,  to  have  laid  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  farm  under  cul- 
ture, to  nave  erected  a  commodious 
African — cottage  it  must  not  be 
called — hut  is  a  more  appropriate 
term.  A  rude  timber  dwelling, 
thatched  with  reeds,  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  beehive,  plastered  within 
with  mud,  and  coloured  with  pipe- 
clay ;  a  sleeping  chamber  partitioned 
off.  A  hardened  floor  constructed 
with  the  earth  of  forsaken  ant-hills, 
and  the  luxur}'^  of  a  bedside  carpet 
was  supplied  by  the  dried  skin  of  an 
enormous  lion. 

The  kitchen  was  in  a  distinct 
building ;  it  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  hut,  with  the  fireplace  in  the 
centre,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a 
hole  in  the  thatch.  And  LiddeMale 
looked  on  his  premises  and  posses- 
sions, and  fancied  himself  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  with  a  wife  and  family.  He 
had  his  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and 
poultry.  His  garden  cost  him  in- 
credible labour;  but  it  was  virgin 
land,  and  became  abundantly  pro- 
lific with  the  seeds  he  had  brought 
from  his  native  country,  besides 
those  he  had   purchased   at   Cape 
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Town.  He  h«ft  «eleded  the  site  of 
hur  eftbin  amickte  clttmps  of  eversreen», 
willows,  and  the  thorny  acacia.  A 
nstuml  rill  bad  wound  itwlf  from  the 
river,  and  with  clear  trickling  over  a 
pebbly  bottom,  nearly  surrounded 
the  location;  and  in  thid  some  do- 
mesticated African  ducks  were  dtvitig 
their  heads,  whilst  paddling  their 
webbed  feet  in  the  air,  as  others  were 
flapping  the  wings,  and  making  the 
welkin  resound  with  their  quacking. 

All  this  wore  the  aspect  of  peace 
and  happiness ;  but  there  was  a  la- 
tent thought  that  ever  pervaded  the 
hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liddesdale,— ^ 
they  were  exiles ! 

Thev  both  loved  Scotland  enthusi- 
astically. 
'•On  tliy  culm  joys  with  wbtt  delight  I 

Thou  dear  grefln  valley  of  my  native 
streBm  I 

Fancy  o'er  thee  still  waves  th'  enchant- 
ing wand, 

And  every  nook  of  thine  is  fairy  land.*' 
Bloom  FIELD. 

But  there  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinual alarm  and  annoyance  at  all  the 
farms,  the  number  of  ferocious  ani- 
mals that  surrounded  and  abounded 
in  this  wilderness.  The  lordly  lion, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  would  prowl 
around  the  locations,  and  seek  the 
nightly  opportunity  to  seize  on  its 
favourite  prey — ^the  horse  of  the  colo- 
nist. But  when  he  paid  these  visits,  he 
wa«{  considered  a  guest  of  too  much 
importance  not  to  neglect  to  return 
the  courpliment  of  a  call ;  for  when  a 
beast  of  burden  had  been  killed  or 
injured,  and  the  traces  of  the  huge 
paw  in  the  sand  or  earth  imprinted 
(«  cat 8  footstep  in  the  snow  viewed  with 
a  microscope;,  the  clans  were  sum- 
moned with  rifles  and  dogs ;  and  the 
M*I^ods,  the  Gordons,  the  Drum- 
monds,  the  Rennies,  the  Lennox's, 
and  the  Liddesdales,  were  in  pursuit, 
and  never  rested  until  their  powerful 
enemy  was  destroyed.  The  preserva- 
tion of  their  property,  even  of  their 
lives,  so  excited  the  emigrants,  that 
they  at  length  thinned,  or  tired  out 
the  lions ;  in  fact,  they  were  the  sort 
of  "  lions"  that  were  quite  unaccept- 
able at  thw  evening  parties.  Bnan 
was  always  on  these  occasions  an  in- 
vited guest,  and  ever  evinced  proofs 
of  signal  courage,  although  h^  had 
not  the  strength  to  compete  alone 
with  Iwco- Africanus ;  nor  was  it  to  be 


dl9eo\'efed  that  Mr».  M*Leodv  Mrs. 
Gofdon,  the  thtee  Misses  Drummond, 
nor  the  fbmaies  of  the  Liddesdale 
family,  were  quite  so  delighted  with 
a  lion-hunt  as  their  male  relatives, 
who  all  had  constituted  themselves 
perfect  Van  Amburgbs. 

But  the  lion  Was  an  open  and  daring 
foe — a  noble  fellow;  and  the  Cale- 
donian fiettlei^  always  esteemed  him 
as  a  high-spirited  animal  with  a  gen- 
tlemanlv  feeling  about  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly shot  him  whenever  they 
could  come  in  conflict. 

But  they  had  to  compete  with  a 
much  more  disagreeable  enemy — an 
animal  that  prowled  about  the  kraals 
(the  folds,  the  fences  for  the  cattle) ; 
one  of  a  species  that  was  numberless ; 
and  if  witn  connnon  civility  and  re- 
spectl^l  behaviour  to  the  new  settlers, 
he  had  left  his  card  at  their  doors, 
this  would  have  been  his  name  and 
address: — 

"  THE  SPOTTED  HTiENA, 

any  where  and  every  where^ 

And  if  you  would  have  been  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  motives  for  his 
polite  caUs^  it  might  be  answered  by 
"  niQViBB  WTTHIN,**  for  his  appetite 
was  enormous,  and  he  'H^as  always 
ravenous. 

The  celebrated  travellers  T^e  Vail- 
lant,  Sparmann,  and  Steedman,  have 
given  ample  testimony  to  the  ferocity 
and  rapadty  of  this  animal ;  and  that 
though  it  commits  great  ravj^ijes  on 
the  calves  and  sheep,  yet  it  hss  a  most 
decided  preference  to  human  flesh, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  children ! 
Scars  and  marks  on  various  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Caffres  testi^  to  the 
traveller  how  dangerous  a  foe  the 
natives  have  in  the  spotted  hyaena. 
The  colonists  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
tiger- wolf, — a  pretty  conjunction ;  and 
the  power  of  this  beast's  jaws  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bucklaod)  far  exceeded 
any  animal  force  of  the  kind  he  ever 
saw  exerted,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
sdssors  with  which  they  cut  off  bars 
of  iron  and  copper  in  the  metal 
founderies. 

And  not  only  was  a  constant  cau- 
tionary look-out  to  be  kept  as  a  de- 
fence for  the  living  against  hysertas, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  graves  from  the  attacks 
of  these  rapacious  brutes. 

Liddesdale  and   his   advoiturous 
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eoimti^inen  OGntrired  toipt  fot  thenit 
bat  with  very  moderate  success,  for 
the  beut  was  usually  too  wily  for 
them. 

The  hysena,  unless  yiolently  op- 
pressed by  hunger,  concealed  itself  m 
impenetrable  covers  by  day ;  but  at 
nightfall  it  was  actively  abroad,  vo- 
racious and  destructive,  not  cmly  de- 
vouring such  animals  as  it  chances  to 
find  deaii,  but  wounding  and  maiming 
the  oxen  and  horses,  scaling  and 
breaking  into  the  pens,  and  carrying 
oiF  the  calves  and  sheep. 

Liddesdale  found  it  necessary  to 
build  a  strong,  close,  high  fence, 
aronnd  his  own  cabin;  into  which, 
as  evezuBg  approached,  the  cattle 
were  driven  for  security.  At  a  little 
dntance  were  the  huts  of  the  Hotten- 
tot, one  of  whom  was  supposed  to  be 
on  the  watch.  Within  the  staked 
indosure  Brian  took  his  position  for 
the  night ;  and  with  implnsit  depend- 
ance  on  his  fkithiul  dog,  Liddesdale 
would  rest  tranquilly. 

We  will  picture  to  ourselves  the 
interior  of  the  cabin.  The  sleeping- 
room  was  divided  across  by  a  curtain 
of  ox-bides,  behind  which  was  a  bed- 
stead constructed  by  liddesdale  him- 
self, with  the  poles  of  the  wild  olive- 
tree  ;  and  the  support  of  the  mattress 
consisted  of  a  strong  elastic  net- work 
of  thongs  of  the  quagga's  skin.  A 
sofa  on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing 
curtmn  formed  a  sleeping -place  for 
the  two  daughters  of  Liddesdale,  of 
ten  and  eight  years  of  age,  fair-haired 
creatures,  but  daily  mcreasing  in 
health,  strength,  and  beauty.  Iil  a 
comer  was  a  nondescript  sort  of  bed- 
ftead  or  alb,  formed  out  of  a  packinff- 
case,  in  whkh  idumbei^  we  little 
Alick — a  handsome,  sturdy  urchin^ 
between  six  and  seven. 

It  Mad  beetl  a  dav  of  hite&ie  heat, 
and  he«Vy  and  indispelisable  toil  to 
all  on  the  fkrm;  consequently,  the 
HotCentDt  hdxmi^er,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  hm^  wiltiched^  gafised  at  the 
star^  as  long  a»  he  ootiid  keep  his 
eyes  open,  then  suddenly  and  power- 
lessly  fell  asleep. 

The  previous  night  some  wild  ani- 
mal, conjectured  to  have  been  the 
spotted  hyaena,  had  killed  three  calves 
in  the  kraal  of  !Mr.  Eennie,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  location 
of  Liddesdale.  As  this  was  an  aggres- 
sion that  the  high-spirited  Swtch 
gentleman  could  not  afford  to  have 


repeated  dften,  he  stunihoiied  his 
neighbours,  the  M^Leods,  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  vrith  rifles,  cutlasses,  and 
pistols,  and  all  the  dogs  they  conld 
muster,  they  beat  the  covers  around, 
killing  four  hysenas,  besides  dislodg" 
ing  several  others,  who  escaped.  A 
variety  of  game  was  destroyed ;  con- 
sisting of  the  gemsbok  and  the  hart^- 
beest,  with  other  specimens  of  the 
antelope  tribe,  formmg  a  fine  dav*s 
sport.  But  the  dislodj^  hysoias  fkd 
down  the  bonks  <^  the  river,  and  at 
night  ventured  on  the  farm  of  lid** 
d^ale,  gaunt  and  hungry. 

The  first  brute  that  made  its  way, 
creeping  stealthily  towards  the  in- 
dosure, came  upon  the  sleeping  Hot- 
tentot; and  instantly  pladng  itn  pon- 
derous jaws  over  the  poor  herdsman's 
throat,  snapped  his  destructive  teeth, 
and  tore  out  the  sufferer's  windpipe. 
The  AfHam  could  utter  but  one 
dismal  yell.  Brian  started  up,  barked 
violently,  awaking  liddesdale,  who, 
jumping  from  his  bed,  seized  his  rifle, 
stepped  forth,  followed  by  the  stag^ 
hound,  to  discover  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  dog  rushed  fonvaitl, 
baying  and  menacing;  and  Liddes- 
dale could  only  see  by  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  the  stars,  something  re- 
cedihg  fnMu  him.  It  was  the  body 
of  the  Hottentot  being  dragged  along 
by  a  fierce  and  strong  hysena,  that 
never  once  let  loose  the  hold  he  had 
at  the  throat  Brian  had  rushed  into 
a  thicket,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
brute.  liddesdale  hesitated  to  fire, 
being  apprehensive  that  he  should 
shoot  the  man  or  his  own  dog.  On  a 
sudden  all  rolled  down  the  ^ge  of  a 
steep  bank  together.  Liddesdale  fol- 
lowed, the  hyena  ^d  bef<»*e  Brian ;  and 
liddesdale  examining  the  poor  herds- 
man's wound,  found  it  to  be  mortal, 
for  he  had  been  suffocated  with  his 
own  blood.  Brian  returned;  it  seemed 
like  an  extraordinary  instinct,  and  an 
intervention  of  Providence ;  for  at  the 
same  moment  the  cattle  in  the  in- 
dosure were  lowing  dismally,  and  the 
heart-pierdng  shrieks  of  Mrs.  Liddes- 
dale floated  in  the  night  air.  The  dog 
flew  to  the  inclosure.  The  bold  heart 
of  Liddesdale  quailed.  He  sprang 
over  the  fence,  and  there  beheld 
an  appalling  sight  indeed.  A  large 
spottea  hyaena  had  dragged  the  boy 
Alick  from  his  bed,  and  was  inflicting 
grievous  wounds  on  his  flesh  ;  but  at 
the  next  moment  the  hyaena  uttered 
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a  dismal  howl ;  and  Liddesdale  saw 
Brian  snap  upon  the  beast  and  drag 
It  backwards  from  the  poor  child, 
giving  the  ferocious  brute  a  powerful 
gripe,  which  made  the  stag-hound's 
teeth  meet  at  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  there  he  held  his  antagonist 
fast.  The  first  effort  of  Liddesdale 
was  to  raise  his  shrieking  boy,  and 

Sintly  again  to  place  him  on  his  bed. 
e  then  rushed  with  a  sabre  on 
the  hyaena,  who  was  struggling  with 
mighty  efforts,  and  rolling  over  and 
over  with  Brian,  who,  however,  never 
relinquished  his  hold,  notwithstand- 
ing being  torn  every  moment  with 
the  sharp  claws  of  the  hyaena.  Lid- 
desdale observing  this,  disabled  the 
murderous  beast  by  a  cut  across  each 
joint  of  the  1^-bone,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  plunging  the  sabre  into 
the  heart  of  the  hyaena,  when  the 
crimson  blood  rushed  along  the  floor 
of  the  cabin. 

Mrs.  Liddesdale,  though  a  courage- 
ous woman,  fainted;  and  the  two 
terrified  girls  had  ventured  to  the 
assistance  of  their  mother,  trembling 
with  the  utmost  apprehension,  for 
they  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene. 

When  Liddesdale  first  quitted  the 
hut,  this  hyaena  having  cunningly 
watched  his  departure,  scrambled  up 
over  the  fence.  There  was  tempting 
prey  for  him  with  the  calves;  but, 
no  f  the  propensity  to  devour  human 
flesh  predominated ;  and  the  beast 
crept  silently  into  the  hut,  crawled 
witn  its  belly  on  the  floor,  until  it 
arrived  at  the  sleeping-place  of  the 
young  Alick,  and  lifted  the  boy  in 
such  a  gentle  and  cautious  manner, 
that  both  mother  and  sisters,  although 
they  were  awakened,  were  uncon- 
scious of  that  which  had  happened, 
until  the  shrieks  of  the  belovei  boy 
proclaimed  his  horrible  situation. 
Oh,  God !  what  were  their  feelings  P 

The  Hottentot  servants  were  now 
alarmed,  for  the  whole  event  was  over 
in  about  the  time  we  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  relating  it.  The  huge  guns 
(or  rovers^  as  they  arc  called  by  the 


African  boors)  were  brought  fortli^; 
and  all  went  in  pursuit,  Liddesdale! 
excepted,  who  had  now  to  perform  j 
the  office  of  a  surgeon  on  his  poori 
child.    The  wound^  though  ffhastly ,  I 
were  not  dangerous;  but  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bold  and  timely  aid  of* 
Brian,  young  Alick  must  have  fallen 
a  miserable  victim.    By  great  care  ho 
recovered,  though  mucli  scarred  on 
the  breast  and  shoulders. 

The  Hottentots  brought  in  the 
body  of  their  comrade,  and  shot  two 
more  of  these  blood-thirsty  devils. 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  this 
event  happened;  since  which,  with 
the  increase  of  population,  the  hyasnas 
have  been  considerably  dispersed,  and 
their  numbers  thinned.    They  still 
prey  on  the  calves  and  sheep,  when 
they  are  not  well  watched.    But  in  a 
letter  we  two  months  since  received 
from  Africa,  we  learn  that  the  colony 
of  which  we  8X)eak  has  thriven  won- 
derfully ;  and  that  Alick  Liddesdale 
the  younger,  when  occasion  requires, 
is  the  foremost  and  boldest  hunter 
of  all  the  powerful  beasts  of  prey,  to 
which  he  had  been  particularly  in- 
cited by  the  love  he  had  reason  to 
bear  to  the  spotted  hyaena.     But, 
alas!  for  the  noble  and  faithful  Brian ; 
gradual  age  overtook  him;  he  ex- 
pired amidst  the  tears  of  the  family 
he  had  for  many  years  guarded ;  and 
was  put  into  an  honourable  grave  in 
the  garden,  where  his  memory  is  still 
fondly  cherished. 
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A  SUMMER  HOUDAY ! 

MOBKING,  KOOH,  AS9  BYBHWa. 

PABT  m.  BVElOirG. 

TREES. 

'*  Long  time  they  thus  togttber  traveiled ; 
Till  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  ^rew  two  goodly  trees,  with  gray  mosae  overcast  j 
And  their  green  leaves,  tremhCng  with  everv  blast. 
Made  a  calm  shadows  far  in  compasse  rouoa.'' 

Faery  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  ii.  at*  28. 

"  View  the  oak, 
Its  massy  limbs,  its  majesty  of  8b«de, 
The  pendent  bircli ;  the  beech  of  many  a  stem ; 
The  lighter  ash  ;  and  all  their  changeful  huts. 
Inspiring  on  autumn,  russet,  green,  or  grey.'' 

WiLUAH  Gilpin,  On  Landscape  Painting, 

Si  canimus  siivas,  ailve  sunt  consule  digne," — Via.  Buc  Eel,  iv« 

"  Him  have  w»  seen,  the  greea-wood  side  abog. 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done  ; 
Oft  as  the  wood-lark  piped  her  fiiveweU  song. 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sua. 

Gray  :  omittgd  Stanta  in  Chwrtiufard  EUgy, 

sight  of  the  majestic  towers  of  some 
old  eastle,  grey  and  mouldering,  with 
the  tempests  of  three  or  four  cen- 
turies. Trees  never  touch  our  feel- 
ings more  quiddy  than  in  this  situa- 
tion. They  compose  the  approprkte 
soeneTT  of  venerable  decay.  So  felt 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  critics 
and  poets  of  the  last  century.  These 
symptoms  of  an  old  palace,  writes 
Thomas  Warton  upon  the  famous 
verses  of  Milton, — 


How  beauttfo]  is  a  summer,  or  an 
tatimmal  ei^ening,  ^lent  under  trees ! 
^^'^iether  our  path  wind  along  the 
forest  alky,  where 

"  The  grey  smooth  trunks 
Of  ash,  or  Kme,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine 
Witbin   the    twilight    of  Uicir    distant 
shades;" 

or  beneath 


"  The  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  bis 
leaf;" 


or  whether  we  linger  for  awhile  bc- 
^b  the  radiant  green  of  the  ebn, 
*luch,  more  than  anv  child  of  the 
f*>rest,  lets  in  masses  of  Ught  through 
^  loosely-hanging  foliage,  and  thus 
presents,  in  all  its  beauty,  the  che- 
quered shade ;  or  read  Horace  under 

"  The  lime,  at  dewy  eve 
odours ;" 

^  gaze  with  delight,  while  the  8un-» 
'^ys,  hke  eyes  of  Wood-Nymphs, 
^PwWe  through  the  leaves,  up<m  the 

"  Sjcamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

^o»  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  antumi) 

'"w  changed   the    woods,  in  scarlet 
honours  bright." 

In  these  delicious  rambles,  it  is  very 
Pieasiiig  to  find  a  gseea  aai  svlvan 
path,  bringing  «is  JtmiXfo^My  in 

VOL.  xxy.  no.  CXLY. 


**  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees," 

especially  when  thus  disposed,  have 
a  greater  effect  than  a  discovery  of 
larger  parts,  and  even  a  full  display 
of  the  whole  edifice.  The  embosomed 
battlements,  and  the  spreading  top  of 
the  tall  grove,  on  which  they  reflect 
a  redprcKal  chann,  still  further  in- 
terest the  fancy  from  novelty  or 
combinaJtion ;  while  just  enougn  of 
the  towering  structure  is  shewn,  to 
makje  an  accompaniment  to  the  tuHed 
expanse  of  venerable  verdure,  and  to 
compose  a  picturesque  association. 
But  the  interest  of  trees  is  manifold. 
"  I  consider  a  tree,"  said  Pope,  "  to 
be  a  more  splendid  object  than  a 
prince  in  his  coronation  robes."  In 
the  fourteenth  century  a  king  of 
Fraaoe  made  it  a  crkae  to  cut  down 
i> 
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a  tree  remarkable  for  its  beauty ;  and 
we  learn  from  Xenophon,  tliat  the 
younger  Cyrus  delighted  in  planting 
trees.  There  have  been  trees  possess- 
ing the  same  associations  of  anection, 
awe,  or  reverence,  which  areawakened 
in  the  mind  by  old  castks,  the  homes 
of  genius,  or  the  solemn  temples  of 
religion.  The  oak  of  Mamre  con- 
tinued through  centuries  to  affect  the 
wild  inhabitant  of  the  desert :  the 
angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham 
seemed  still  to  sanctify  it  in  the  eye  of 
the  wandering  Arab.  Till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  pilgrima^  were  made 
to  these  trees.*  Tradition  points  to  a 
banyan-tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbudda,  beneath  whose  boughs  the 
Indian  beheld  the  resting  cavalry  of 
Alexander.  Some  of  our  own  oaks 
may  have  shone  with  the  Roman 
eagle.  In  the  ^rden  of  the  Convent 
of  Saint  Onofno,  on  the  Janiculimi 
Hill,  the  traveller  is  shewn  the  oak 
that  sheltered  the  d}ang  Tasso.f  The 
grave  of  Klopstock  is  shadowed  by  a 
lime-tree.  The  Persian  poet,  HaSiz, 
is  said  to  be  buried  under  a  cypress 
which  he  had  planted. 

The  elm  under  which  the  founder 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  signed 
the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians ;  the 
^camore  at  Trons,  where  the  Swiss 
cleputies  assembled  in  1424,  to  take 
the  oath  to  deliver  themselves  from 
bondage,  are  interesting  records  of 
history.  The  cedars  at  Wilton  are 
genuine  descendants  from  the  sacred 
trees  of  Lebanon,  having  been  raised 
from  seeds  which  the  traveller  Po- 
cocke  brought  from  that  mountain. 
The  fig-tree,  planted  by  Pococke  in 
the  garden  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
still  flourishes,  and  recently  ^;ained  a 
prize  by  the  excellence  of  its  fruit. 
The  fig-tree,  planted  by  Cranmer  in 
the  garden  of  the  Manor  House  at 
Micham,  continued  to  look  green  until 
1790.  The  admirer  of  romantic  cou- 
rage visits  at  EUerslie  in  Renfrew- 
shire, the  native  village  of  Wallace, 
the  oak  where  the  Scottish  hero  con- 
cealed hunself  with  three  hundred 
men;  and  before  1816  the  oak  at 
Kortham,  under  which  Elizabeth 
breakfasted,  remained  to  awaken 
thoughts  of  chivalrj',  and  to  recall 
the  glories  of  the  maiden  reign. 
Some  of  the  oaks,  in  the  magnificent 


park  at  Studley,  are  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. In  visiting  that  famous 
residence,  we  remember  the  lines  of 
Payne  Knight,  written,  however, 
without  any  avowed  reference  to 
Studley:— 

*'  BleM'd  is  the  man,  in  whose  sequetter'd 

glade 
Some  ancient  abbey *8  walls  diffuse  their 

shade ; 
With  mouldering  windows  pierced  and 

turrets  crown'd, 
And  pinnacles  with  clinging  irj  bound." 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
recollect  how  much  even  architecture 
owes  to  nature : — 

"  Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks 
compose. ''( 

Stukeley  remarks  that  in  the  beautiful 
cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the 
idea  was  evidently  Uken  from  a  walk 
of  trees,  whose  branches  wove  a  roof. 
The  embroidery  of  the  vaulting  in 
our  old  chapels  was  also  taught  by 
nature,  though  in  a  different  manner. 
The  roof  of  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  resembles  the 
fantastic  ceiling  of  a  grotto.§  War- 
burton  has  given  his  opinion  of  the 
ori^  of  Gothic  architecture.  After 
assigning  the  invention  of  the  Pointed 
style  to  the  Northern  Goths,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Eastern  Saracens, 
he  continues, — 

*'  For  this  northern  people  having  been 
accustomed  during  the  gloom  of  paganism 
to  worship  the  Deity  in  grores,  when 
their  new  religion  required  covered 
edifices,  thejr  ingeniously  projected  to 
make  them  resemble  groves  as  nearly  as 
tbe  distance  of  architecture  would  per- 
mit ;  at  once  indulging  tlieir  old  prej  udices 
and  providing  for  their  present  con- 
veniences by  a  cool  receptacle  in  a  sultry 
climate,  and  with  what  skill  and  success 
they  executed  their  project,  by  the  as- 
sistance  of  Saracenic  architects,  whose 
ezoUc  style  of  building  very  luckily  suited 
their  purpose,  appears  from  hence,  that 
no  attentive  observer  ever  viewed  a  re- 
gular avenue  of  well-grown  trees,  inter- 
mixing their  branches  overhead,  but  it 
presently  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long 
vista  through  the  Gothic  cathedral ;  or 
even  entered  one  of  the  larger  and  more 
elegant  edifices  of  this  kind,  but  it  pre- 
sented to  his  imogination  an  avenue  of 
trees."  II 


•  Calmet,  b.  i.  c.  7,  t  Pope. 

t  Three  Months  passed  in  the  Mountains  East  of  Rome. 

§  Benthom.  |1  Note  to  Pope's  Works,  vol*  iii.  p.  337. 
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This  opinion  has  been  examined  by 
fflbeeqnent  writers,  by  some  of  whom 
it  has  been  considered  unsound. 
Miteer  shewed,  as  he  thought,  its  in- 
consistency with  chronology.  The 
Goths  who  inyaded  Spain  were  al- 
retd  J  Christians ;  and  their  connexion 
with  the  Saracens  was  of  too  hostile 
a  character  to  render  it  credible  that 
they  would  borrow  from  that  people 
aznr  architectural  assistance.  The 
nibjeet  has  been  considered  at  length 
in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Eneiaxd^  vol.  v.  p.  60.  Warbur- 
tan's  hypothesis,  however,  has  not 
wanted  supporters,  and  the  name  of 
Gil|Mn  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
That  most  agreeable  and  ingenious 
^ter  alludes  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gothic  arch  in  his  Remark  on  Forest 
'Sccwfry,  vol.  i.  p.  216  : — 

"  It  arises,"  he  says,  "  from  a  lofty 
stem,  or  from  two  or  three  steins,  if  they 
be  slender ;  which  being  bound  together, 
aral  spreading  in  ev^ery  direction,  cover 
^  whole  roof.  In  the  close  recesses  of 
tfe  beechen- grove  we  find  this  idea  the 
■ost  compleie.     The  lofty  narrow  aisle 

—  the  pointed  arch — the  clustered  pillar 

—  wbcKse  parta  separating  without  vio- 
lence, diverge  gradually  to  form  the  fretted 
n»f,  find  there,  perhaps,  their  earliest 
srcbeljpe." 

This  supposition  is  ingenious  and 
well  expressed.  Ck>wper  bis  not  over- 
looked the  pleasing  analogy : — 

"  Ve  &llen  avenues,  once  more  I  mourn 
Vour  fate  uomerited,  once  more  rejoice 
77ttt  yet  a  remnant  of yourmce survives. 
How  ziiy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Vet  awnd  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Ke>echoing  ploas    anthems!   while  be« 

Death 
tbe  cheqoer'd  earth  deems  restless  as  a 

dood 
Brush'd  by  the  wind/'—Taj/c,  b.  i. 

"  The  mind  is  gratified,**  remarks 
Repton,*  "  by  the  long  perspective 
riew  of  a  stately  avenue,  even  when 
it  consists  of  trees,  so  far  apart  that 
their  hrancbes  do  not  touch;  but 
when  they  grow  near,  they  imitate 
the  grantor  and  solemn  sliadow  of 
the  Gothic  c&thedrtd"  Pope  enter- 
tained thR  id£^  of  nlantinjT  a  cathe- 


a  dome  was  to  rise  from  the  middle.! 
Had  he  fulfilled  his  ingenious  inten- 
tion, the  structure  would  now  have 
shared  the  ruin  which  modem  bar- 
barism has  inflicted  upon  his  Grotto. 
A  more  recent  writer  j  than  Rcpton 
has  noticed  that  the  stnught  walks  of 
ancient  limes  often  present  beautiM 
specimens  of  the  pomted  arch.  The 
poet,  Cowley,  an  earnest  lover  of 
nature,  paints  the  lime  very  accurately 
when  he  describes  its  broad  and  equal 
shade.§  There  is  a  lime  at  Dalton, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Montagu,  which  is 
130  feet  in  height.  Rogers  has  not 
forgotten  this  l^utiful  tree  : — 

"  When  the  sweet  lime,  so  full  of  bees 

in  June, 
Led  us  to  meet  beneath  their  boughs  at 

noon." 

But  to  return.  Cowper  describes, 
with  his  wonted  happiness,  the  em- 
bowering aisles  of  trees ;  and  Walter 
Scott  introduced  a  very  celebrated 
passage  of  a  similar  description  in  the 
l^y  of  (he  Last  Minstrel : — 

*'  The  moon  on  the  last  oriel  shone. 
Through  slender  shafts  of  stately  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  would'st  hove  thought  some  fairy *s 

hand, 
'Twixt  poplars  straight,  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  frealcish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was 

done, 
And    changed    the    willow -wreaths  to 
stone." 

A  catalogue  of  old  trees,  the  calen- 
dar kept  by  Nature  in  her  forests,  is 
not  perused  without  profit  and  in- 
terest!— 
**  Lord  of  the  woods,  tlie  long- surviving 

oak,"|| 
deserves  all  the  honour  which  can  be 
shewed  it. 

The  oldest  oaks  in  England  are  the 
Parliament  oak  in  Clipstonc  Park, 
Nottinghamshire,  beneath  which  Ed- 
ward L  held  a  parliament  in  1290 ; 
the  winfarthing  oak  in  Norfolk,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  700  y^ars  old  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  it  is  now  a 
ruin,  "  bleached  to  a  8no>vy  white  ^ 
hnt.  on  the  south  side  it  has  put  forth 
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Wedgenock  F^k,  Warwickshire, 
whose  head  still  flourisbes;  the  Salcey 
Forest  oak,  supposed  to  be  more  than 
1500  years  ola ;  and  the  oelebrate^ 
Yardley  oak  of  Cowper.  Both  of 
these  arc  in  Northamptonshire,  which 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  forests 
and  old  trees.  Yardley  Chase,  for- 
merly a  portion  of  Salcey  Forest,  be- 
longs to  the  Marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton; whose  seat,  Castle  Ashby,  is 
situated  here.  Not  even  those  oaks, 
that 

**  Heard  (he  strains 
Of  Sidaey^s — nay,  perchaoce  ofSurrey*a 
reed,"* 

were  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  these 
venerable  trees. 
Of  Cowper's  oak  some  interesting 

Sarticulars  are  given  by  Loudon,  who 
erived  them,  in  1836,  from  Mr. 
Monro,  the  forester  of  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton.  It  stands  close  by 
the  side  of  the  principal  carriage- 
drive  round  Yardley  Chase  ;  and 
must  have  been  a  favourite  with 
Cowper  on  account  of  its  grotesque 
figure,  rather  than  frcwn  its  size  or 
beauty.  Like  many  other  old  oak- 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  ex- 
hibits a  huge  misshapen  mass  of  wood, 
swelling  out  here  and  there  in  large 
warty  tumours.  Its  girt  at  one  foot 
from  the  groimd  is  30  ft. ;  and  at  six 
feet,  24  ft.  1  in. ;  height,  31  ft. ;  dia- 
meter of  the  head,  38  ft. ;  length  of 
last  summer's  young  wood,  7  in.,  8 
in.,  and  10  in.  The  trunk  leans  so 
much  to  the  south  as  almost  to  admit 
of  a  person  walking  up,  with  very 
little  aid  from  the  hands,  to  the  point 
where  the  branches  diverge ;  or  ra- 
ther, I  should  say,  from  the  point 
where  the  branches  did  diverge, 
which  may  be  about  13  feet  from 
the  ground.  Here  the  remains  of 
three  large  branches  are  seen  extend- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  to  the 
length  of  about  10  feet  or  1*2  feet 
from  the  trunk.  Not  a  vestige  of 
bark  is  upon  than ;  they  are  quite 
hollow ;  and  in  some  parts  half  of 
this  crust  has  wasted  away.  On  the 
south  side  the  trunk  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cleft  down  the 
middle,  from  top  to  bottom.  Here  is 
an  aperture,  or  doorway,  9  ft.  high, 
2i  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  3  ft. 


wide  at  the  top,  which  admits  the 
visitor  into  the  mterior,  or  chamber, 
an  apartment  extending  from  north 
to  south  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  from  east  to 
we8t4  ft.  in  one  place,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
another  place.  The  remaining  cruat 
of  the  tree  is  but  a  few  inches  thick 
in  some  places.  The  wood,  although 
it  has  been  dead  probably  for  cen- 
turies, retains  an  astonishing  degree 
of  haitlneas,  and  is  thickly  perforated 
by  insects.  There  are  only  ten  live 
boughs  in  the  head,  all  of  which  are 
of  small  dimensions,  and  apparently 
of  very  recent  growth, — the  longest, 
probably,  woukl  not  measure  8  in. 
m  circumference.  Visitors  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  and 
carrving  away  small  blocks,  or  slices 
of  the  sounder  part  of  the  wood,  as 
relics,  or  to  manufacture  into  snuff- 
boxes,— to  prevent  these  depreda- 
tions, I^rd  Northampton  caused  the 
following  notice  to  be  painted  upon 
a  board  and  nailed  to  the  tree, — 
^*  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet  Cowper,  the  Marquess  of 
Nortnampton  is  particularly  desirous 
of  preserving  this  oak."  ft  is  con- 
solatory to  nnd  that  this  desire  has 
been  respected,  and  that  the  vener- 
able tree  has  been  saved  from  future 
depredations.f 

**  The  rough  forester. 
Whose  peePd  and  wither'd  bovgbe,  umI 

paarled  trunk, 
Have  stood  the  rage  of  many  a  winter  s 

Wast." 

We  are  indebted  to  Gilpin}  for 
the  notice  of  many  trees,  famous  in 
ancient  and  modem  story;  among 
others,  the  plane-tree  at  Delphos, 
said  to  be  coeval  with  Agamemnon  ; 
the  olive-tree  at  Lintemimi,  which 
Scipio  Africanus  planted ;  the  tibia 
of  Basil,  beneath  which  the  German 
emperor  dined ;  "  the  mains  medica 
at  the  monastery  of  Fundi,  reverenced 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  the  oak  at 
Bruges,  which  Francis  I.  immured ; 
the  lime-tree  in  Sweden,  which  gave 
name  to  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
LJnnapus."  Among  English  trees  he 
enumerates  the  Cheltenham  oak,  the 
Cawthorpe  oak,  the  Bently  oak,  in 
Holt  Forest,  which  was  34  feet  in 
circumference ;  and  the  Swilear  oak, 
in  Needwood  Forest.      Gilpin  also 


*  Mason's  English  Garden,  b.  i.  v,  325, 

t  See  Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  vol.  iii.  1765,  6, 

^  See  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  voL  L  122.    Second  edition. 
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pijrf  dM  Ikmottf  U^  that  wMiderftil 
Gtientel  |»lane  in  Fhr^rgia,  which  00 
mnntd  the  adfnirition  of  Xerxes, 
thtt  he  Imhed  his  annf  for  three  dr^s 
vtile  be  contempkted  that  prodisy 
flf  mtme.  Nor  does  he  fbrget  tire 
iHeuhid  pbne,  in  Arcadia,  whiefa 
Emilias  ti0ked  in  the  fifteen  hun- 
dredth year  of  ita  age ;  or  the  Lycian 
p^uie,  in  whose  tnmk  licinius  dined 
▼itb  ei^iteen  petaoiM,  eitting  npon 
^wdtti  placed  round  in  the  hody  of 
f he  tree;  or  the  plane  whkh  stood 
« the  centre  of  the  market-phMe  of 
Cm,  whose  branches  the  inhabitants 
^  *tipported  with  colnmns  of  mar- 
Me  from  the  mined  templeB  of  anti- 
pity  that  aurronnd  tneir  abodes, 
tptm  this  asmstance  anpplied  to  na- 
*«re>  Gilpin  makes  an  ohservation 
^'luch  is  worth  quoting.  Some  sueh 
^  as  this,  he  thinks,  suggested 
^thit  beaatifnl  form  in  (k)thic  ar- 
^"^**ture  of  a  cirenhir  room,  whose 
^  is  supported  by  a  single  cdumn, 
nang  from  the  centre,  and  ramifying 
ot«r  the  roof."  We  hare,  he  says, 
^0  or  three  sncb  a]>pendages  of 
othednls  in  Enghind,  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  chapter-houses ; 
rf  which  the  most  beautiful  example 
he  conceived  to  be  at  Salisbury.  >i  or 
fflwt  I  feroet,  nor  has  Gilpbi  forgot- 
toi,  to  celebrate  the  oaks  of  Chancer, 
which  grew  in  the  park  of  Drtming- 
ton  Castle,  near  Kewberry,  where  the 
son  of  ikncy  set  wpon  the  poet's 
ercning. 

firen  when  it  ba«  been  cut  down 
ttd  stripped  of  wjmt  Cowper  ealkd 
"its  ktitnde  of  boosbs,'*  the  oak 
^fll  carries  with  it  a  prind^e  of 
liie :  it  may  afamiBt  be  said  to  last  as 
loogwhen  it  is  dead  as  when  it  was 
tltre.  In  andent  ebnrehcs  and  halls, 
»e  fireqnently  notice  the  wonderful 
beauty  and  ireshness  of  its  aopear- 
Moe.  The  doors  of  the  inner  chapels 
of  Westminster  Abbey  are  twelve 
Inmdrcd  years  old.     The  oak  table 


— wheth^iteafiythel^iHshihnnder 
over  the  Atlantic,  or  overshadow  the 
cottage  chimney  of  Milton,*  or  stretch 
its  moss-grown  branches  over  the 
ivied  walls  of  a  baronial  castle.  It  is, 
however,  right  to  mention  that  the 
dnrabilky  cf  the  oak  is  not  universal : 
it  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  iron 
vigour  of  its  mature  constitution  in 
ymttk.  The  Transactions  of  (he  Society 
of  Arts  for  1 789  contain  some  interest- 
inff  observations  on  this  subject. 

Nor  let  ns  omit  in  our  remmiscences 
of  trees  the  mulberry-tree  of  MiHon, 
in  the  garden  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  or  the  less  known  willow 
of  Johnson,  at  Lichfleld.  This  tree 
grew  between  the  cathedral  and  the 
vale  of  Stowe ;  and  parts  of  it  have 
been  shaped  into  vases  and  other 
memorials.  Johnson  entertained  a 
i^rm  affection  for  this  willow,  and 
A-istted  it  whenever  he  came  to  Lich- 
field. In  the  fifty-fourth  volume  of 
the  Geiidemaris  magas(ne,f  an  en- 
faying  of  the  willow,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  is  given  from  a 
drawing  made  in  1785.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardeners  Magazine,  for  No- 
vember 1836,  visited  the  spot,  near 
Lichfield,  where  Darwin  had  his  bo- 
tanical garden.  It  lies  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  city,  and  still  contains 
some  good  specimens  of  trees.  A 
cork-tree,  of  considerable  size,  has 
disappeared.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
Horace  Walpok,  who  deepixd  Aken- 
side,  and  scarcely  condescended  to 
look  upon  Thomson,  recommending 
the  Botanic  Garden  to  Hannah  More, 
as  a  most  admirable  poem,  abound- 
ing in  similes,  ^^  beautiful,  fine,  and 
sometimes  sublime."  He  speaks  in 
still  more  glowmg  praise  of  the 
Triwnph  of  Flora  (ui  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Barret,  May  14,  1792),  be- 
ginning at  the  fifty-ninth  line :  he 
thinks  it  "  most  beautifully  and  en- 
chantingly  imagined  ;**  and  the  twelve 
verses  describing  the  creation  of  the 
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best  poetfl,  Gftrth  and  Darwin,  should 
have  been  physicians?"  The  Dis' 
peTisary  of  Giurth  has  great  merit; 
it  is  written  with  much  neatness  and 
terseness  of  expression ;  the  versifi- 
cation is  harmonious ;  and  single  lines 
often  sparkle  with  the  happy  2>otii/  of 
Pope  or  Boileau.  But  to  call  him  one 
of  the  best  of  English  poets  is  as  silly 
as  to  compare  him  with  Darwin,  df 
the  ph3rsician  of  Lichfield  it  is  not 
expedient  to  speak  largely  upon  this 
occasion.  His  descent  into  oblivion 
has  been  swifter  than  his  rise  into 
fiune.  Khe  did  not  deserve  his  glory, 
he  has  certainly  been  condemned  to 
too  severe  a  banishment.  The  echo 
of  his  harp  may  be  heard  in  some  of 
the  most  popular  modem  poetry; 
and  Bishop  Ueber  had  evidently  not 
forgotten  the  following  description  of 
the  army  of  Cambvses,  when  he  wrote 
his  PalesHne,  The  imitation  is  ob- 
vious, though  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  noticed : — 

"  Tbas  when  Cambyses  led  his  barbarous 

hosts 
From  Persia's  rocks  to  Egypt's  trembling 

coasts, 
Defiled  each  ballow'd  fane  and  sacred 

wood» 
And,  drunk  with  fury,  swell'd  the  Nile 

with  blood ; 
Waved  bis  proud  banner  o'er  the  Theban 

states, 
And  pour'd  destruction  through  her  hun- 
dred gates ; 
In  dread  divisions  march'd    the    mar. 

shall'd  bends. 
And  swarming  armies  blacken'd  all  the 

lands, 
By  Memphis  shore  to  iEthiop's  sultry 

plains. 
And  those  to  Hammon's  sand-encircled 

fanes." — Botanic  Garden,  canto  ii. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  trees 
of  landscape-painters :  a  few  words 
must  sufiice.  Gaspar  Poussin  was 
partial  to  the  thin -leaved  acacia; 
salvator  Bosa  preferred  the  sweet 
chestnut ;  Claude  Ix)rraine  frequent- 
ly introduces  the  witch-elm  and  um- 


tented  with  changing  the  fatms  of 
the  trunks  of  his  tr^  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  foliage.  Nicolas 
Poussin  seldom,  if  ever,  marked  the 
distinctive  character  of  any  individual 
species ;  but  Knight  traces  a  resem- 
blance between  his  masses  of  foliage 
and  the  chestnut.  Payne  Knignt 
notices  the  giant  oak  of  RuvsdaeL, 
and  the  stumpy,  decayed  pollard  of 
Bubens  or  Rembrandt.  Gilpin  refers 
to  the  happy  use  of  the  withered  tops 
and  curtailed  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  That 
wonderful  painter,  he  says,  had  fre- 
quently occasion  ^*  for  an  object  on 
his  for^^unds  as  large  as  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  when  the  whole  tree  "  in 
its  complete  extent  of  boughs  would 
have  encumbered  the  scene.  Every 
one  remembers  in  the  landscapes  of 
Poussin 

"  Those  umbrageous  pines 

That  front,  and  give  each  azure  hill 

The  charm  of  contrast." 

But  the  sun  is  setting  over  the 
shadowy  landscape;  whue  the  dis- 
tant woods,  pierced  by  his  crimson 
rays, 

**  Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaz^.'* 

It  is  time  for  me  to  close  my  Summer 
Holiday,  and  to  return  to  mv  her- 
mitage in  the  company  of  Meditation. 
Wieuind,  the  German  poet,  had  a 
ffaiden  at  Osmumstadt,  m  which  he 
delighted  to  enjoy  himself  with  his 
family.  We  snould  always  carry 
home -thoughts  with  us  mto  the 
green  retirements  of  nature.  We 
must  seek  to  quicken  all  the  affec- 
tions of  our  hearts,  whenever  we  lay 
a  flower  upon  a  eylvan  altar.  The 
most  pleasing  of  all  outward  pastimes, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  melancholy 
Burton,  was  deambvUaJtio  per  am^ena 
locOf — to  walk  among  orcnards,  gar- 
dens, bowers,  artificial  wildernesses, 
green  thickets,  groves,  and  forest 
glades.    But  Contentment,  and  Re- 
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And  kjr'd  ber  stole  aside :  her  angel's 

face. 
As  the  ^reat  eje    of  Learen,  sbyned 

hnght. 
And  made   a   Bunsbine  in  the    shady 

pbce: 
Did  nerer  mortal  eye  bebold  such  bea- 

Tenlj  grace. 

Faery  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  iii.  st.  4. 

If  we  walk  through  the  glimmering 
wood  in  a  gentle  and  thoughtful 
tonper,  we  may  perhaps  meet  with 
Truth  under  the  trees. 

The  book  ofNature  is  theonly book 
which  continually  presents  something 
newto  our  eyes.  Every  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  if  I  may  speak  in  so 
quaint  lanmiage,  produces  a  new 
edition.  The  more  we  read  this 
volume,  the  more  learned  we  become. 
By  perpetual  contemplation  and 
rtudj  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  we 
get  It,  in  the  happy  wonls  of  Gilpin, 
more  by  heart.  A  walk  through  a 
twilight  lane,  sweet  with  the  breath 
of  violets,  and  arched  over  by 
bnnches,  reflected  upon  the  winding 
path ;  a  glimpse  of  a  corn-field,  with 
its  sheaves  scattered  in  the  moon- 
J%ht— caught  through  a  leafy  hedge  ; 
a  green  field  inlaid  with  sparkhng 
streams: — 

"  Vivo  de  pumice  fontes 
Hosdda  mobilibus    lambebant  gramina 
rivis."* 

All  these  are  chapters  of  instruction 
in  the  book  of  Nature. 

The  New  Forest  alone  might  de- 
tain GUT  footsteps  during  one  golden 
autumn;  its  internal  scenery,  its 
Ihring  figures,  sohdt  the  pendl : — 

"Oft   winding    slowly    ap   the    forest 

glade. 
The  ox-team  labouring,  drags  the  future 

keel 
Of  some  vast  admiral ;  no  ornament 
Aasista  the  woodland  scene  like  this, 

while  far  * 

Removed,  seen  by  a  gleam  among  the 


The  forest-herd  in  various  groups  re. 
pose." 

And  here  let  me  delight  the  reader 
with  two  forest-scenes  from  the 
pencil  of  Gilpin.  The  poet  Prior 
said,  in  the  courtliness  of  his  pane- 
gyric, that  the  lustre  of  T^rd  Dor- 
set shone  in  his  verses,  like  the  sun 
in  the  landscape  of  Claude ;  but  a 


light,  infinitely  richer  and  more 
brilliant,  plays  over  the  sceneij'^  of 
Gilpin.  He  was,  indeed,  the  painter 
of  observation;  and  he  described 
scenes  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  his  eyes;  yet  Nature  never  ap- 
pears to  us  in  his  pages  without  a 
flush  of  beauty  upon  her  face. 

SUNRISE  IK  THE  FOREST. 

"  The  eflfect  is  often  pleasing  when 
the  sun  rites  in  unmllied  hrightnesSt  dlf. 
fusing  its  ruddy  light  over  the  upper 
parts  of  objects,  which  is  contrasted 
with  the  deeper  shadows  below  ;  yet  the 
effect  is  then  only  tmnscendant  when  he 
rises,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  vapours, 
in  a  misty  atmosphere.  With  what 
delightful  effect  do  we  sometimes  see 
the  sun's  disk  just  appear  above  a 
woody  hill  -,  or,  in  Sbakspeare's  Ian. 
guage, 

*  Stand  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's 
top/ 

and  dart  his  diverging  rays  through  the 
risiDg  vapour.  The  radiance  catching 
the  tops  of  the  trees  as  they  hang  mid- 
way upon  the  shaggy  steep  ;  and  touch, 
ing,  here  and  there^  a  few  other  pro- 
minent objects,  imperceptibly  mixes  its 
ruddy  tint  with  the  surrounding  mists, 
setting  on  fire,  as  it  were,  their  upper 
parts ;  while  their  lower  skirts  are  lost 
in  a  dark  mass  of  varied  confusion,  in 
which  hills,  and  ground,  and  radiance, 
and  obscurity,  are  all  blended  together.*'! 

SUNSET  IN  THE  FOREST.^ 

*'  The  internal  parts  of  the  forest  are 
not  so  happily  disposed  to  catch  the 
effects  of  a  setting  sun.  l*he  meridian 
ray  may  dart  through  the  openings  at  the 
top,  and  produce  a  picture  ;  but  the 
flanJcs  of  the  forest  are  generally  too  well 
guarded  against  its  horizontal  beams. 
Sometimes  a  recess  fronting  the  west 
may  receive  a  beautiful  li^ht,  spreading 
in  a  lengthened  gleam,  amidst  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  which  surround  it ;  but  this 
csn  only  be  had  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest.  Sometimes,  also,  we  find  in  its 
internal  parts,  though  hardly  in  its  deep 
recesses,  splendid  lights  here  and  there 
catching  the  foliage.  We  sometimes 
also  see  in  a  woody  scene  coruscations, 
like  a  bright  star,  occasioned  by  a  sun- 
beam darting  through  an  eyelet-hole 
among  the  leaves.  Many  painters,  and 
especially  Rubens,  have  been  fond  of  in- 
troducing this  radiant  spot  in  their  land- 
scapes. But  in  painting,  it  is  one  of 
those  trifles  which  produce  no  effect.  In 
poetry,  indeed,  it  may  produce  a  pleasing 


*  Claudian. 

t  Forest  Scenery ,.  vol.  i.  251  • 
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mag*.  SbikspMre  bBth  introcbced  it 
beautifollj ;  where  speaking  of  the  force 
of  trath  entering  a  gniltj  conscience,  be 
compares  it  to  the  son,  which 

f  Firet  the  proad  tops  of  the  eastern 

pines, 
And  darts  bis  light  through  Bverj  gniltj 

bole.*" 

Having  mentioned  GilpiQ|  let  me 
also  induce  the  reader  to  Begin,  or  to 
renew,  an  acquaintance  with  Price, — 
a  writer  who  resembled  the  vicar  of 
Boldre  in  delicacy  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance of  acquirement. 

Old  castles,  overgrown  with  ivy, 
and  scented  by  the  rich  wall-flower, 
are  dear  to  the  thoughtful  heart. 
There,  iu  the  beautSul  lines  of 
IVIason, 

"  Time 
Ilath  moulded  into  beauty  many  a  tower." 

When  Price  published  his  Essay  on 
the  Picturesque.,  some  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  visit  to  Italy ;  but 
he  remembered  the  rich  and  magni- 
ficent effects  of  balustrades,  foun- 
tains, marble  basins,  and  statues ; 
blocks  of  ancient  ruins,  with  remains 
of  sculpture,  intermingled  mth  pines 
and  cypresses.  I  know  not  whether 
any  object  can  be  more  toudiing  or 
picturesque  thtm  an  Englirii  mansion 
of  the  earliest  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  gradually  monldering  into 
decay.  The  hands  of  each  fleeting 
hour  seem  to  unbind  some  of  its 
links  of  stone.  Price,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Picturesque^*  gives  a  beaUtifm 
sketch  of  the  melancholy  advance  of 
age:— 

"  First,  by  means  of  weather  stains, 
partial  incrustations,  mosses, — it  at  the 
same  thne  takes  off  from  the  uniformity 
of  its  surface  and  of  its  colour,—  that  is, 
gives  it  a  degree  of  roughness  and  va- 
riety of  tint.  Next,  tbe  various  accidents 
of  weather  loosen  tbe  stones  themselves ; 
they  tumble  in  irregular  masses  upon 
what  was,  perhaps,  smooth  turf  or  pave- 
ment, or  nicely  trimmed  walks  or  shrub- 
beries ;  now  mixed  and  Overgrown  i^'ith 
wild  plants  and  creepers,  that  crawl  over 
and  shoot  among  tbe  fallen  ruins.  S6. 
dums,  wall-flowers,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles that  bear  drought,  find  nourishment 
in  tbe  decayed  cement  from  which  tbe 
stones  have  been  detached;  birds  con- 
vev  their  food  into  tbe  chinks,  and  yew, 
elder,  and  other  berried  plants,  project 
from  tbe  sides ;  while  tbe  ivy  mantles 


over  otiier  parti,  nd  erowns  tbe  top. 
The  even,  regular  lines  of  the  doors  and 
windows  are  broken,  and  through  their 
ivy-fringed  openings  is  displayed,  in  a 
more  broken  and  picture^ue  mano«r 
that  striking  image  in  Virgil  r 
*  Apparet  domns  intos,  et  atria  longa 

patescunt ; 
Apparent  Friarai  et  veterum  penetralia 

regiitt.' " 

It  is  not  only  as  a  ddlightfhl  em- 
ployment of  our  leisure  hours  that 
country  walks,  gardens,  and  trees 
shoula  be  recommended  to  our 
study;  they  sui)ply  a  rich  harvest 
for  future  nourishment ;  they  give 
flowers  to  perfume  the  cold  and  gloom 
of  winter,  and  ftimish  ua  with  a  ta- 
lisman for  waking  every  description 
of  intellectual  enchantment.  Memory 
becomes  a  mighty  magician.  I  think 
it  is  Dr.  Hibtert  who  relates  the  en- 
joyment which  he  derived  in  his 
youth  from  recollecting  in  the  even- 
ing the  places  he  had  visited  during 
the  day.  The  landscape,  with  all  \t» 
verdure,  and  all  its  cnarm  of  light 
and  shadow,  revived  before  his  eyes 
in  the  dark  parlour.  Trees  waved, 
flowers  shone,  birds  warbled.  Gilpin 
has  an  elegant  observation  upon  this 
faculty  of  the  mind.  The  imagina- 
tion, ne  tells  us,  becomes  under  its 
influenee  a  camera  obscura ;  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  the 
camera  represents  olyjects  as  they 
really  are ;  while  the  imagination, 
impressed  with  the  most  beautiful 
soen&y,  and  chastened  by  the  rules 
of  art,  forms  its  own  pictures  with 
delicacy  and  grace.  If  m  our  morn- 
\ng  walk  we  have  visited  a  spot 
where  Nature 

"  Has  with  bar  liviag  eoloiirs  fem*d  a 

scene 
Which  Ranrsdasl  best  might  riv^  :  crys. 

tallakee 
O'er  which  the   giant    oak,  himself  a 

grove. 
Flings  his  romantic  branches,  and  be- 

bokis 
His  reverent  image  in  th'  expanse  below  \** 

in  the  shadows  of  evening,  we  shall 
behold  the  boughs  still  mirrored  upon 
the  stream ;  and,  with  Thomson,  still 

"  Through  the  verdant  nase 
Of  Bwe^t-briar  bedg«a  we  pursue  our 
vidk." 

After  walking   down  a  summer 
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dim  TaUm  or  thronffh 
Rowing  liarresi-fiel^  or  in  tne 
Uflfy  pariiionB  which  Nature  builds 
for  her  rcpoflc,  we  earr^  home  with 
VB  to  our  eyenbig  meditadons  a  de- 
lickNis  ieehng  of  coolness  and  aoli- 
tiide.  Those  aolemn  and  spreading 
bou^ia  me  reflected  in  our  dreams. 
A  poet  lately  departed  used  to  as- 
sore  his  friends  that  he  wandered 
dnring  sleep  in  the  moat  delicious 
valleys  of  Eastern  countries ;  tents 
wEved  belbre  him  with  golden  car- 
tains  ;  duleimers  mummred  up  oe* 
dun  alleys.  One  of  his  compositions 
was  inspired  and  dictated  hy  the  spi- 
rit of  dreams.  I  speak  of  Coleridge. 
In  the  snmmer  of  1797,  he  was  living 
at  a  lonely  farm-hoose  in  Devon* 
shire,  between  Porloek  and  linton ; 
and  one  day  he  fell  asleep  over 
Parchas*8  P%rimage^  and  while 
reading  about  the  palace  and  stately 
gnrden  of  Kuhla  Khan.  In  the 
night  be  lived  over  the  scene  again : 

"  And  here  were  gardens  bright  with 

sinuous  rills, 
Wliere    blossom'd    mvay   an   mcense- 

bearing  tree ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the 

hiRs, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery." 

It  was  in  a  little  room,  as  St. 
Pierre  tells  us,  where  he  lived  four 
years,  that  he  arranged  his  Studies  of 
Nature.  The  anecdote  related  of  the 
poet  Bloomfield  by  himself  is  well 
known.  Half  of  the  Farmers  Boy 
was  mentally  composed  and  revised 
amid  the  din  of  a  shoemaker*s  gar- 
ret. Foster  has  mentioned  the  trans- 
fusion into  our  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  so 
that  the  mind  is  filled  with  ^*  an  in- 
terior permanent  scenery  of  beautiful 
images  at  its  own  command."  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Bloomfield.  Memory  was  his  Muse. 
Up  those  dingy  walls  the  rose 
climbed ;  over  tnat  wretched  floor 
the  daisies  were  sprinkled;  and  by 
his  side  the  hawthorn  blossoms  trem- 
bled with  the  little  feet  of  bmis. 
AVandering  away  in 

"  These  sunshine  holidays  of  thought" 

from  the  squalid  poverty  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  could  enjoy  all  the 
sweetness  and  vernal  promise  of  the 
fields  and  gardens,  v  irgil  speaks  of 
Nature  and  her  scenery  with  affec- 
tionate awe : — 


"Digna 


divimglomnirifl." 
Gam*.  Ub.  i.  168* 


Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  dignity  in  her 
sweetness^ — a  heavenliness  in  her 
smile;  and  even  when  die  turns 
aside  from  us,  as  it  were,  nor  unfolds 
to  our  eyes  all  her  charms,  9ome  ray 
of  beauty  still  proehums  her  origin : 

"  Avertens  rosea  cervioe  refalsit." 
^neid,  b.  i.  402. 

There  is  something  very  delightful 
in  sitting  in  a  clumaber  whose  walls 
are  covered  with  the  glowing  crea- 
tions of  genius, — ^where 

"  Rembrandt  througlt   some   darken'd 

room 
Spreads  the  soft  tiats,  and  antnatM  the 

gloom." 

Cowper  felt  this  charm  of  recol- 
lection, and  could  warm  himself,  as 
it  were,  in  his  parlour  at  Weston,  by 
remembering  the  light  whieh  Italian 
art  had  shed  upon  English  walls. 
But  the  remembrances  of  our  own 
intercourse  with  Nature  are  more 
vivid  and  delightful.  No  man  passes 
an  hour  in  her  society  without  im- 
provaaent, — without  a  sensation  of 
peace  and  health,  which  uftiU  dxm^ 
the  blood,  Evas  the  witty  Prior  did 
not  visit  her  in  vain,  though  but  for 
a  minute.  One  of  bra  most  agreeable 
poems  is  ^ae  epistle  addressed,  in 
1711,  to  Bobart,  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Oxford.  The 
versification  is  harmonious,  and  the 
language  is  el^ant.  There  is  some- 
thing pleasing  m  the  rhythm  of  the 
followmg  lines : — 

**  Shew  us  the  trees  by  nature  spread. 
To  form  the  coolest  noontide  shade ; 
When  our  first  ancestors  were  seen 
Outstretched  upon  the  grassy  green ; 
Who,  after  various  ages  spent 
In  ease,  abundance,  and  content. 
Knew  not  what  wars  or  sickness  meant ; 
But  cheerful,  when  the  fates  required. 
Quick  to  the  Elysian  fields  retired.  - 
Recount  the  precepts  they  observed. 
Bow  from  their  rules  they  never  swerved  ; 
Such  as  Alcinous  of  old 
To  his  beloved  Phsceans  told ; 
Or  those  Apollo  first  did  teach. 
His  son  the  Epidaurian  Leach. 
Long  ere  the  Romans  used  to  dine 
Beneath  their  plains  manured  with  wine. 
On  Tyrian  couches  thoughtless  lay, 
And  drank,  and  laugb'd,  and  kiss'd  away 
Kach  sultry,  circling,  summer's  day  ; 
On  polish'd  ivory  beds  reclined,  QJp 
Cast  care  and  sorrow  to  the  windd5 


Teach  us,  thou  learn'd,  judicioas  sage ! 
The  maDners  of  a  wiser  ag^. 
To  thee  was  giren  hj  Jove  to  keep 
Those  g^ttoes  where  the  Muses  sleep ; 
To  plant  the  forests  where  they  ting, 
Fast  by  the  cool  Castalian  spring ; 
With  myrtles  their  pavilions  raise. 
Soft,  intennix'd  with  Delian  bays  ; 
And  when  they  wake  at  earliest  day, 
To  strew  with   sweetest  flowers  their 
way." 

And  the  next  lines  are  very  pretty 
and  musical : — 

"  Till  soft  Faronius  fans  the  flowers, 
Breathes    balmy    dews,    drops    fruitful 

showers ; 
Faronius  soft,  who  sweetly  blows, 
The  tulip  paints,  perfumes  the  rose ; 
And  witn  the  gentle  twins  at  play 
Brings  in  the  Elysian  month  of  May." 

We  do  not  require  science  to  ap- 
preciate or  to  love  Nature.  If  you 
would  see  the  glory  of  her  worknuin- 
ship, — the  temple  of  the  earth  is  be- 
fore you.  Look  abound  !  St.  Pierre 
painted  Nature,  is  the  remark  of 
Humboldt,  not  because  he  had  stu- 
died nature  with  the  eyes  of  science, 
or  with  a  view  to  discovery,  but  be- 
cause he  had  felt  all  her  harmonious 
analogies  of  forms  and  colours.  I 
speak  of  Nature  in  this  active  sense, 
in    accordance   with    the   common 


xcriuii,    ua  \aj  ctui  lue 


uy    xiucy  ; 

course  of  Nature  the  agency  of  an 
intelligent  Being."  But  1  have 
ended,  yet  not  without  a  single  word 
of  ad\ice.  Let  the  man  of  fashion, 
or  the  slave  of  political  excitement, 
turn  to  Lord  Chatham,  displaying 
his  taste  in  rural  design  and  land- 
8cape-fi»rdening  at  Hayes,  or  at  the 
SouthXodge,  on  Enfield  Chase.  The 
inclosure  was  at  that  time  surrounded 
by  a  wild  and  woody  forest  ground, 
and  Lord  Chatham  wished  to  make 
the  interior  correspond  with  the  ex- 
terior scenery.  He  succeeded  ad- 
mirably ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  pro- 
duced a  very  happy  imitation  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  a  hye-lane^ 
on  the  principles  of  taste  which 
Price  advocated  after  an  interval  of 
fifty  years.  That  ingenious  writer 
seems  to  have  been  unconscious  that 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  illus- 
trious statesman.  But  the  sun  has 
set, — the  evening  is  ^ing, — the  moon 
is  rising  over  the  mils :  my  hob'day 
is  over : — 

"  Surgamus :  solet  esse  gravis  cantanU- 

bus  umbra ; 
Juniperi  gravis  umbra  :  nocent  et  frugi- 

bus  nrobne. 
Ite  domum,  satune,  venit  Hesperus,  ite, 

capellsB."* 


•  Vir.  Buc.  Eel.  x. 
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A  JOURNET  FROM  GENOA  TO  ROME. 


I RAB  paflsed  some  pleasant  months 
it  Genoa,  when  circnmstances  of  a 
pamful  nature  obliged  me  rather 
mddenly  to  leave  that  city  of  palaces ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  I  bade  adieu  to  afi 
its  botuties  —  the  more  so  as  the 
journey  which  I  had  before  me  ap- 
peared to  be  attended  wi^  great  ha- 
zard ;  lor,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  to 
perf<Nrni  tliat  journey  alone,  an  un- 
protected female  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
It  was  about  seren  o^dock  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th  February,  when 
I  placed  mjrself  in  the  little  crazy 
rarrioU  which  I  had  hired  to  take 
me  as  far  as  Spezia.  The  weather 
was  fine.  Italy's  bright  sky  wore 
that  mn^gnificent  hue  which  Endiah 
eyes  cannot  imagine;  and  nothing 
can  surpass  the  beauties  of  the  en- 
Tirons  of  Genoa.  I  arrived  at  Sestri 
di  Levante  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
sftemoon;  and  there  I  resolved  to 
chuige  my  mode  of  travelling,  for 
my  guide  with  whom  I  had  left 
Genoa  did  not  please  me.  There 
WIS  a  something /oroucAe  and  sinister 
m  the  man's  manner  and  general 
bearing,  that  prevented  my  placing 
sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  feel  at 
an  inclined  to  b^;in  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains  under  his  protection.  At 
I/AIbeigo  del  EurojM,  then,  in  the 
pretty  town  of  Sestri  di  Levante,  I 
dischtarged  my  conductor  and  his 
earnoUj  and  engaged  Antonio  Mori 
and  his  mules  to  take  me  on  to 
Spezia.  A  good  and  fkithful  servant 
did  Antcmio  prove  himself  to  me; 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
mine  host,  who  seemed  struck  with 
astonishment  at  my  determination, 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  as  soon 
I  had  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  Antonio.  It  was,  as  I 
Iwve  said,  February ;  the  days  were 
still  short;  moreover,  the  weather 
was  threatening, — nevertheless,  An- 
tonio and  I  set  off  with  our  respective 
mules  about  half- past  five  m  the 
evening.  Antonio,  nowever,  did  not 
seem  to  like  the  idea  of  travelling 
late.  He  told  me  we  had  to  pass  the 
Bnieco,  one  of  the  most  difilicult  parts 
of  the  Appenines ;  and  he  honed  I 
would  step  at  the  first  inn  we  snould 
come  to,  which  would  not  be  till  be- 


tween nine  and  ten  o'clock.  To  resist 
his  advice  I  felt  would  have  been  rash 
and  imprudent ;  and  I  promised  him 
it  should  be  as  he  wished,  the  more 
readily  as  I  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
taking  some  repose.  I  soon  found, 
indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  proceed  along  a 
road  amongst  the  mountains  in  the 
dark  :  the  lamp  of  Antonio,  with  its 
feeble  light,  seemed  merely  to  render 
the  scene  more  dreary.  We  began 
to  ascend  the  Bracco,  when  the  clouds, 
which  had  been  long  menacing,  burst 
over  our  unsheltered  heads.  A  kind 
of  whirlwind  arose;  the  lightning 
flashed  in  vivid  streaks ;  the  thunder 
rolled  in  peals  such  as  in  England 
cannot  be  imagined ;  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  Our  situation  was 
most  pitiable.  In  a  moment  I  was 
soaked  to  the  skin.  Umbrellas  we 
had  none — indeed,  they  would  have 
been  quite  useless.  The  road  was 
steep  and  rugged,  and  we  were  still 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  an  inn,  and 
Antonio  told  me  there  was  no  human 
habitation  nearer.  Half  dead  with 
cold  and  terror,  I  could  scarcely  sup- 
port myself  on  my  mule;  but  the 
faithful  animal  staidily  pursued  its 
weary  way.  Antonio,  who  saw  my 
terror,  did  all  he  could  to  cheer  my 
drooping  spirits.  IJght-hearted  and 
cheerful,  and  accustomed  to  the 
mountain  storms,  he  told  me  there 
was  no  danger,  for  that  the  worst 
part  of  the  mountain  was  after  we 
nad  passed  the  inn.  At  last,  to  my 
unspeakable  joy,  we  saw  light  glim- 
mer in  the  distance:  it  was  the 
wished-for  inn.  The  sagacious  ani- 
mals seemed  to  understand  we  ap- 
proached an  asylum  from  the  pitiless 
storm.  They  voluntarily  quickened 
their  pace ;  and  we  soon  arrived  at 
the  humble  hostelrie,  which  seemed 
to  impart  more  joy  to  my  heart  than 
the  most  gorgeous  palace  could  have 
done  under  different  circumstances. 
We  arrived,  the  lightning  flashing 
more  awfully  every  moment.  Oh, 
what  words  can  tell  the  thankfulness 
with  which  I  found  myself  in  a  place 
of  shelter !  Miserable  as  were  the 
accommodations,  all  seemed  delight- 
fiil  to  a  wretched,  wayworn  traveller. 
Ajitonio  consigned  our  patient  mules 
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to  their  stable ;  and  then  he  joined 
me,  and  proposed  our  taking  some 
refreshment.  I  willingly  assented, 
for  I  had  taken  nothing  all  the  day. 
The  fare,  however,  was  not  the  most 
ten^ptin^.  It  consisted  of  an  omelette 
and  a  duly  niffoCkt,  which  I  did  not 
touch,  but  whicn  Antonio  pronounced 
^  eccellentitsinK)  r'  Some  excellent 
wine  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
bread  formed  m^  repast. 

When  Antonio  had  satisfied  his 
^petite,  he  asked  me  if  nvyr  passport 
was  en  rhgle ;  for  that  unless  it  was 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  our 
pursuing  our  course.  This  recollec- 
tion comnletely  embarrassed  me.  In 
leaving  Paris  my  passport  was  lost ; 
and  at  Genoa  I  had  never  thought  of 
getting  another.  On  hearing  I  had 
no  passport,  Antonio  seemed  fearful 
as  to  tne  consequences.  However, 
mine  host  assured  him  that  a  young 
female  would  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
different  barriers,  and  that  the  carabi- 
narii  would  not  torment  '^  la  signora.'* 
However,  I  felt  very  anxious  on  the 
Butject,  and  detemuned  at  Spezia  to 
endeavour  to  procure  a  passport. 
Fatigued,  wet,  and  weary,  I  tnrew 
myself  on  the  miserable  pallet  (dig- 
nined  by  the  name  of  bed)  which 
was  allotted  me,  and  I  soon  lost  my 
anxious  fears  in  sleep. 

The  tempest  raged  with  horrid  vio- 
lence all  night;  and  at  break  of  day  the 
Hcene  was  dreary  beyond  description. 
The  rain  continued  to  £U1  in  torrents. 
Nevertheless,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Antonio  and  I  and  our  two 
faithful  mules  left  the  sheltering  roof 
and  our  hospitable  host,  and  set  forth 
on  our  mountain-track.  Antonio  told 
me  we  had  five  hours'  incessant  ascent, 
and  that  the  road  was  extremely  pe- 
rilous; and  so,  indeed^  I  found  it. 
The  fiajrther  we  advanced,  the  worse 
the  weather  became,  for  we  were  en- 
tering the  clouds.  The  wmd  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane,  accompanied  by 
hail,  which  made  my  face  bleed  in 
several  places.  The  road  wound 
along  dizzy  precipices,  without  the 
smallest  parapet  to  guard  us  against 
being  blown  mto  the  yawning  gulf 
l)eneath  us.  On  —  on  we  went, 
not  a  human  being  visible  —  not  ^ 
sound  but  that  of  the  roaring  wind, 
which  threatened  every  mcrnvnt  to 
carry  us  away  in  its  impetuous  course. 
But  the  terror  I  experienced  could 
not  prevent  my  being  almost  speech- 


less with  admiration  at  the  magni- 
ficent scenery,  to  which  the  danger 
only  added  beauty.  We  were  about 
half-way  up  the  mountain  when  I 
first  perceived  one  of  those  simile 
crosses  at  the  road-side  which  are  so 
abundant  in  Italy,  and  which  are, 
alas  I  always  the  melaneholy  monu- 
ment of  some  fatal  disaster.  I  asked 
Antonio  what  sad  event  this  one 
commemorated.  It  was  a  traveller 
who,  ^hteen  months  before,  had 
fallen  over  the  precipice ;  andthoa|fh 
a  jutting  roek  had  prevented  htm 
from  reding  the  invisible  bottom, 
he  was  almost  smashed  to  pieces. 
These  tidhigs  caused  me  an  involun- 
tary shudder.  Antonio  reverwtially 
crossed  himself,  and  I  oflRered  up  a 
silent  prayer  for  protection,  and  im- 
plored a  merciful  God  to  preserve 
me  for  my  child.  The  road  became 
still  more  dangerous.  The  clouds, 
which  now  rolled  beneath  our  feet, 
seemed  to  fill  the  ehasm — the  ter- 
rible chasm — and  caused  a  kind  of 
mock  security ;  at  any  rate,  I  felt  re- 
lieved when  the  abyss  seined  no 
longer  as  if  yawning  for  its  prey. 
At  last,  a  little  before  mid-day,  we 
gained  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain. 
There  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  snow ;  and 
the  hail  oontmued  to  fall  with  vio- 
lenoe.  Ilere,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  we  found  a  little  chapel  to 
the  Madonna,  erected  by  the  deluded 
votaries  of  an  ill-directed  devotion. 
I  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Kottie — a  bigoted  Roman 
Gatholie ,  and  with  idolatrous  devotion 
did  I  descend  from  my  mule,  along 
with  Antonio,  and  pass  a  short  time  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving — not  direct- 
ed to  the  only  source  from  whence 
all  blessings  flow,  but  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  un&r  whose  protection  I  had 
placed  myself.  Antonio  appeared 
h%hly  gratified  that  I  was  so  good 
a  Catholic,  saying  that  we  had  no 
cause  to  fear  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  as  Ia  Madonna  Santis- 
sima  always  protects  her  faithful 
children.  After  having  performed 
our  devotions,  we  again  mounted 
our  mules,  and  soon  descended  the 
mountain-side,  and  going  down,  the 
poor  animals  trotted  fiunonsly,  as  if 
they  knew  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  they  would  have  rest  and 
refreshment. 

Arrived  safely  at  the  little  village 
of  Borghetto,  we  stopped  at  itt  bom'- 
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bk  ino,  where  the  mules  were  to  rest 
aiMl  feed  for  an  boar  ajiud  a  half. 
We  putodf:  of  a  sligbt  repast ;  and 
I  eoMkavoured  to  ary  my  clotbe& 
vliieh  vere  completely  saturated 
vith  the  rain  woicb  bad  fallen. 
Fortunately,  the  weather  became  fine, 
and  again  we  started.  About  two 
leagues  from  Bor^ietto  there  was  a 
ri^er  to  ford,  whidi  was  tremendous- 
It  swollen  by  the  rain,  and  which 
cashed  along  in  foaming  torrents 
OTer  its  rooky  bed,  seenung  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  hardy  morUds  who 
dared  to  attempt  to  cross  its  barrier. 
The  valley  here  was  most  beauti- 
faliy  romantic,  the  mountains  raising 
on  each  side  their  majestic  snow- 
t(mped  heads.  Numerous  little  water- 
£j]s  were  rushing  down  their  rug^d 
sides,  discharging  themselves  into  the 
river,  which  now  was  raging  in  fury, 
bat  which  in  fine  weather  is  always 
dry.  The  beautiful  fertility  of  this 
lovely  valley,  with  its  picturesque 
cottages  ana  inhabitants,  altogether 
formed  one  of  those  scenes  of  Italian 
loveliness  which  are  so  frequent  in 
that  enchanting  country.  The  pea- 
nnts  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  ford- 
ing the  torrent,  assuring  us  the  mules 
vould  not  be  alile  to  withstand  the 
impetuous  fury  of  the  current.  IIow- 
ever,  it  did  not  at  all  suit  my  wishes 
to  sobmit  to  the  del^  of  waiting  two 
or  three  days  in  the  village.  I  said 
I  was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt, 
when  some  of  these  kind -hearted 
peasants,  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  torrent,  declared  their  intention 
of  passing  the  river  along  with  us, 
to  l^lp  to  support  the  mul^  Accord- 
ingly, four  (^  these  good  copiadinos 
tucked  up  their  trousers  ana  waded 
the  river  with  us,  two  supporting  the 
bead  of  each  mule.  They  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  long  and  strong 
staves,  which  enabled  them  to  take  a 
firmer  footing.  Happily  we  got  safe- 
ly over ;  and  I  ofiered  a  trifling  re- 
compense to  our  kind  conductors, 
which  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
induce  them  to  accept.  They  then 
reeommeiided  me  to  the  care  of 
La  Madonna  Santissima,  wished  ipe 
^^wm  viaggw^^  and  regained  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  whilst  we  con- 
tinued our  route.  Soon  after  we 
encountered  two  other  rivers,  which, 
however,  were  easily  oassed.  We 
continued  our  road,  wnich  was  to- 
knddy  goody  and  amid  w^n^  of 


enchanting  beauty  for  some  time; 
and  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
we  •  arrived   at  Spezia,   where 


I  had  to  try  and  obtain  a  passport. 
Fatigued  and  weary  as  I  was,  I  re- 
solv^  to  see  the  British  consul  the 
same  evening ;  and  after  Antonio 
had  taken  care  of  our  tired  mules, 
I  bagged  him  to  inquire  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  British  consul.  'What 
was  my  vexation  when  I  found  that 
he  lived  at  Porto  Venere,  which  was 
two  miles  from  Spezia!  However, 
I  begged  Antonio  to  accompany  me, 
and  off  we  set.  I  naturally  expected 
to  find  a  fisllow-countrynian  m  the 
British  consul ;  however,  I  was  doom- 
ed to  disi^ipointnient.  Arrived  at 
Porto  Venere,  we  soon  found  the 
consul's  residence ;  and,  on  entering, 
I  was  shewn  into  a  most  dismal- 
looking  room,  where  I  found  a  dirty 
and  very  disagreeable  woman.  I 
asked  for  the  British  consul.  I  of 
course  expected  to  see  a  gentleman. 
I  was  told  he  was  out,  but  they 
would  send  for  him.  After  waiting 
about  an  hour,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  little  dirty  man  a]^^ear^.  Again 
I  demanded  the  consul,  imagining 
this  person  to  be  some  old  servant. 
However,  to  my  surprise,  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  person  I  sought. 
I  then  addressed  him  in  English,  of 
which  he  did  not  understand  a  word« 
(I  found  afterwards  he  was  only  vice- 
consul.)  Finding  English  of  no  avail, 
I  tried  French ;  alas  I  equallv  imin- 
telligible ;  and  at  that  time  I  bad  not 
acquired  facility  in  speaking  Italian. 
However,  I  manned  to  make  him 
understand  what  I  wanted,  and  he 
promised  to  procure  me  a  passport 
for  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
I  took  leave  of  him,  and  we  letumed 
to  Spezia,  where  the  most  attentive 
ho^itality  awaited  me  from  the 
worthy  master  of  the  inn.  Speria 
is  a  pretty  town,  with  most  lovely 
scenery,  much  resembling  that  at 
Genoa.  The  sea- view  is  magnificent, 
and  the  blue  Mediterranean  almost 
waters  the  streets  of  the  town.  I 
retired  soon  to  bed,  and  this  night  I 
undressed,  and  in  the  morning  1  put 
on  dry  clothes,  which,  after  having 
been  so  long  encased  in  wet,  seemed 
quite  a  luxury.  I  certainly  expected 
a  violent  cola  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  soaking  I  had 
received,  especially  as  I  had  con- 
tinued 8Q  long  in  my  wet  clothes  j  but| 
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strange  to  sav,  I  never  found  any 
UTJurious  result.  The  next  morning, 
faithM  to  his  word,  the  one-eyed 
consul  (for  he  was  blind  of  one  eye) 
brought  me  my  passport,  for  wmch 
I  had  to  pay  about  twenty-five  francs ; 
and  then  I  was  free  to  start,  bidding 
defiance  to  douaniers  and  carabinarii. 
A  few  leagues  from  Spezia  there  is 
the  Maf^ra  to  cross,  a  considerable 
river,  which,  being  too  hurge  to  ford, 
has  a  ferry.  What  was  my  vexation 
on  arriving  to  be  told  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  pass,  as  the  torrent  was 
too  rapid,  and  the  Charon  said  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty 
if  he  attempted  to  cross !  Seeing  there 
was  no  help,  I  was  obliged  patiently 
to  submit ;  and  to  avoid  returning  to 
Spezia  we  went  to  Lerici,  a  httle 
maritime  village  most  enchantingly 
situated.  At  Lerici  there  was  only 
one  inn,  and  a  most  wretched  concern 
it  was.  The  only  two  decent  beds 
were  engaged  by  a  party  whom  the 
IViagra  had  likewise  arrested  in  their 
journey  to  Pisa.  One  wretched  gar- 
ret, containing  for  its  entire  furniture 
a  miserable  pallet  with  a  bag  of  straw 
by  way  of  mattress,  was  all  there  was 
for  my  accommodation.  For  Antonio 
there  was  no  room ;  but  that  faithful 
fellow  said  he  would  find  some  sort 
of  mattress,  and  place  it  in  the  pass- 
age outside  my  garret-door  for  him- 
self. The  poor  mules  were  as  badly 
lodged  as  we  were.  The  only  stable 
was  occupied  by  the  horses  of  the 
other  party,  who  had  their  carriage ; 
and  our  trusty  mules  were  obliged 
to  be  in  an  outhouse,  with  broKen 
chairs  to  serve  them  as  hay-ricks. 
We  were  forced  to  inhabit  the  kitchen, 
which  was  certfunly  preferable  to  my 
^ret  during  the  day;  and  thougn 
It  had  a  mud  floor,  and  was  tenanted 
by  sundry  fowls  and  pigs,  it  was 
an  amusing  asylum.  The  master,  a 
handsome  Italian,  with  jet-black  hair 
and  eyes,  and  teeth  which  peeped  as 
white  as  ivory  from  under  his  dark 
moustachios,  was  seated  in  a  comer 
of  the  ample  chimney  smoking  a 
cigar ;  his  wife,  a  pretty  little  coquet- 
tish woman,  was  busied  in  preparing 


stay  by  me,  for  I  treated  him  as  a 
companion,  and  well  he  deserved  it, 
for  ne  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
treat  me  with  every  respect ;  he  was 
to  me  a  trustv  servant,  and  watched 
over  my  comforts  with  the  greatest 
care.  Light-hearted  and  good- 
humoured,  whenever  he  saw  me 
thoughtful  or  dull,  he  tried  to  amuse 
me  by  some  gay  Italian  song  or  tra- 
ditionary l^nd.  We  remained  at 
Lerici  that  ni^ht,  but  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  mormng  we  again  commenced 
our  journey.  We  passed  the  Maf^ra, 
and  soon  arrived  at  Sarzana,  after 
which  we  entered  the  duchy  of  Massa. 
We  arrived  at  Carrara  about  one 
o'clock ;  and  whilst  the  mules  were 
taking  their  rest,  after  hastily  par- 
taking of  a  slight  breakfast,  Ajitonio 
took  me  to  see  the  works  of  the  dif- 
ferent statuaries,  for  which  this  pretty 
town  is  celebrated.  In  Carrara  the 
streets  are  paved  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful statuary  marble,  and  the  door- 
sills  and  window-sills  of  the  poorest 
houses  arc  such  as  would  in  England 
be  admired  in  the  chimney-piece  of  a 
royal  palace.  The  different  works  of 
statuary  are  most  beautiftil.  Every 
thing  of  art  and  nature  seems  com- 
bined to  render  this,  little  town  an 
enchanting  spot.  On  leaving  Carrara 
we  again  had  three  hours'  steep 
ascent;  but  this  time  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  the  pains  to  erect  a 
small  parapet  as  a  protection  from 
the  precipices ;  and  indeed  this  caution 
is  most  requisite,  as  the  road  >vinds  so 
much  and  so  abruptly,  that  in  some 
of  the  turnings  one  step  of  the  mule 
mi^ht  suffice  to  overpass  the  pre- 
cipice. The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
here,  perhaps,  surpassed  that  on  the 
Braoco,  or  rather  it  was  of  a  different 
character.  On  the  Bracco  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  were  rough  and 
barren,  here  they  were  richly  clothed 
with  the  peacefiil  olive.  The  weather 
also  here  was  lovelv,  and  the  birds 
sang  sweetly,  the  tinkling  of  the  mide- 
belts  relieved  the  stiflness  of  the 
scene  by  a  cheerful  melody.  It  has 
a  most  picturesque  effect  to  meet  a 
train  of  muleteers  in  the  mountain-^ 
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Fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  tnisty 
animals  are  seen  winding  irom  below ; 
and  as  you  pass  the  muleteer,  you 
never  fail  to  receive  some  passing 
joke ;  or  if  you  are  a  female,  some 
of  tboee  poetic,  well-turned  compli- 
ments, the  sons  of  Italy  know  so  well 
how  to  deliver  with  grace. 

We  passed  the  pretty  town  of 
^lassa,  with  its  picturesque  fortifica- 
tions, and  journeyed  on  through  lovely 
scenery  till  we  arrived  at  Pietra  Suita, 
where,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
our  mules  had  ended  their  days 
work.  At  Pietra  Santa  we  had  a 
tolerable  inn,  with  comfortable  ac- 
commodations;  we  were  very  tired, 
and  retired  soon  to  rest.  After 
having  enjoyed  a  sound  night's  sleep, 
Antonio  Knocked  at  my  door  at 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  and 
by  four  o^dock  we  were  agam  en 
route.  Again  we  encountered  most 
steep  and  rugged  mountains;  again 
we  lost  sight  of  all  below  us  by  the 
clouds  we  nad  far  o*er-topped ;  when 
we  overtook  a  poor  Capuchin,  who 
was  performing  nis  weary  pilgrimage 
on  foot.  We  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  friar,  and  Antonio  made 
him  mount  his  mule  for  a  few  miles 
whilst  he  went  on  foot,  which  gained 
us  both  the  friar's  benediction.  We 
rrached  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
about  mid-day,  and  then  soon  de- 
scended into  the  fertile  plain  which 
mrroimds  the  city  of  Lucca.  We 
entered  Lucca  at  two  o'clock,  and 
rested  there  till  four.  There  are 
many  interesting  objects  in  Lucca; 
however,  I  only  entered  a  few  of  the 
churches,  as  I  felt  a  little  repose  was 
really  necessary.  Here  at  Lucca,  my 
ordinal  idea  had  been  to  take  the 
diligence  to  Florence;  but  Antonio 
so  be^ed  me  to  continue  my  journey 
with  nim,  and  he  was  so  attentive 
and  obliging,  that  I  willingly  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Antonio  should  accompany  me 
to  Rcnne.  We  left  Lucca  at  four 
o'clock,  and  arrived  in  a  few  hours 
at  Pistoja,  a  beautiful  city  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  whose  streets  are 
wide  and  spacious.  It  is  well  for- 
tified, and  surrounded  by  massive 
walls,  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
several  interestinff  buildings. 

Here  my  mme  arrived  almost 
knocked  up ;  but  Antonio  gave  it  a 
douUe  quantity  of  com,  and  the  next 
moniiDg  we  started  for  ITireuza  La 


Bella,  where  we  arrived  about  eleven 
o'dodc  in  the  morning,  and  where  I 
intended  remaining  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

'*  Florence,  fair  city  of  tbat  laud, 
Where  poet's  lip  and  painter's  band  are 
moat  diyue  !'* 

Who  can  do  justice  to  Florence  in 
,  description  ?  I  acknowledge  it  to  be 
far  beyond  my  powers.  I  took  no 
rest  all  the  day  I  spent  there.  Oh, 
no!  tired  and  fatigued  as  I  was  in 
body,  my  mind  rose  with  delight  when 
I  remembered  I  was  in  Florence.  I 
begged  Antonio  to  accompany  me, 
ana  off  we  set  to  view  tiie  fair  dty  of 
the  Amo.  The  first  thing  I  went  to 
see  was  the  Royal  Gallery,  but  I  will 
not  enter  into  any  descri^on  of  the 
beauties  it  contains ;  I  wiU  refer  all 
who  wish  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
all  these  interesting  objects  to  some 
of  the  many  exceflent  guide-books 
now  published.  From  the  gallery 
I  went  to  the  magnificent  cathedral 
and  the  numerous  diurches ;  amongst 
others  Santa  Croce  (which  many  in- 
habitants of  London  have  seen  beau- 
tiAilly  represented  in  the  Diorama), 
and  about  twenty  others  of  the 
greatest  splendour.  Then  I  could 
not  resist  a  ramble  along  the  banks 
ofthe  enchanting  Amo.  After  having 
satisfied  my  curiosity  and  completely 
tired  myself,  we  returned  to  the  inn ; 
and  I  went  to  bed  after  having  written 
a  few  lines  to  my  beloved,  fsf -distant 
friends.  At  Florence  I  slept  soundly 
and  comfortably,  the  sixth  night  of 
my  bttiutiful  journey ;  and  I  md  not 
rise  till  nine  o  clock  the  next  morning, 
as  I  had  promised  twenty-four  hours' 
rest  to  the  mules  before  again  com- 
mencing their  labours.  Antonio  had 
taken  tne  precaution  to  have  them 
fresh-shod,  as  we  had  the  difficult 
roads  of  the  terrible  Badicofohi  to 
pass  before  reaching  Rome.  At  eleven 
o'clock  we  left  Florence,  and  only 
went  as  far  as  San  Casciano  that  dayi 
I  staid  at  San  Casciano  for  several 
reasons — it  was  the  festa  of  the  vil- 
lage. All  was  so  cheerful  and  so 
picturesque,  that  I  yielded  partiy  to 
the  wish  I  could  read  expressed  on 
the  expressive  coimtenance  of  An- 
tonio, who  longed  to  join  in  the 
village  dance ;  and  also  I  had  a  terrible 
headach,  which  the  jogging  of  the 
mule  greatiy  mcreased.  I  resolved, 
tiierefore,  to  remain  at  D'Albergo 
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del  Anffeio  until  the  next  day ;  and 
here,  u  any  of  my  rcad^«  should 
ever  find  tnemselves  at  the  pretty 
village  of  San  Casciano,  let  me 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
modest  hnt  comfortable  inn,  Del 
Angclo.  The  host  and  hostess  are 
most  hospitable  and  kind,  and  will 
give  you  an  abundance  of  such  ex- 
c[ui8ite  wine  as  none  but  the  ripest 
in  England  can  procure.  I  accom- 
panied Antonio  to  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity, for  I  was  glad  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  amusementi  of  the  day.  I  sat 
myself  down  quietly  near  a  posse 
of  children,  witn  whom  I  soon  got 
friendly ;  and  there  I  staid  for  some 
time  enjoying  the  cheerful,  pictur- 
esque scene  of  gaiety.  The  young 
girlSy  with  their  dark  olive  com- 
plexions, expressive  dark  eyes  and 
jot  hair,  in  the  beautiful  Italian 
costume,  and  that  on  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity when  all  were  adorned  with 
the  best  they  had,  were  certainly  fit 
subjects  for  me  painter*s  skill.  And 
the  young  peasants  in  their  light 
vests,  so  well  adapted  to  their  graceful 
forms,  turned  quickly  in  the  dizzy 
waltz  with  the  diamung  Zitella  eada 
had  chosen.  And  oBben  I  observed 
the  youn^  Contadioro  whisper  in  the 
ear  dT  his  pretty  companion,  and  I 
iudffed  the  subject  of  nis  confidenoe 
by  the  expressive  glance  which  shot 
from  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  don- 
zella. 

I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  there, 
in  the  large  kitchen  where  I  was 
^ing  to  stay  a  short  time  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  I  foimd  the  hostess, 
two  wandering  Capuchins,  and  an- 
other stranger.  The  Capuchins  had 
come  from  Borne  on  foot,  and  were 
going  a  little  beyond  Florence, 
where  they  were  to  remain  in 
one  of  their  convents,    llie  other 


more  picturesque  by  several  ruined 
castles,  which  produced  many  a  le- 
gends^ tale  from  Antonio.  The 
scenery  vras  beautiful.  I  was  rest- 
ed from  my  fisitigue  by  the  repose 
I  had  taken  the  day  before,  and  we 
arrived  guly  at  Pa^fibonsi,  where 
oiu*selves  and  our  mules  were  to 
breakfast.  Nothing  particularly  in- 
teresting at  Paggibonsi  attracted  my 
attention ;  and  after  the  hour  and  a 
half  which  Antonio  considered  ne- 
cessary for  the  mule*s  repose,  we 
were  again  en  marche.  Boon  after 
leaving  Paggibonsi,  we  entered  on  a 
wild  forest :  it  was  a  deep  ravine  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  here  I  be- 
gan to  tremble  for  foar  of  buiditti,  ibr 
numerous  were  the  fatal  crosses  by  the 
road -side,  which  told  sad  tales  of 
blood  and  rapine.  Antonio  himself 
seemed  rather  fearful ;  however,  we 
passed  on  the  most  wild  and  savage 
road  we  had  yet  encountered,  and  we 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  evening  at 
Sienna.  We  arrived  about  five 
o'clock ;  and  before  sitting  down  to 
rest  a  moment,  I  hastened  to  the  ca^ 
thedral,  that  I  might  reach  it  in  tinoe 
to  hear  part  of  the  afternoon  service. 
The  beautiful  Gothic  architecture  of 
this  splendid  edifice  far  exceeded  my 
expectations.  The  noble  organ  was 
pealing  forth  its  rich  melodious 
strain  as  I  entered;  and  never  did 
chanting  appear  to  me  more  lovely 
than  that  I  heard  in  the  beautiftd 
cathedral  at  Sienna.  After  passing 
a  long  tune  within  the  sacred  edifice, 
I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  went 
early  to  the  snug  little  chamber  there 
allotted  me.  Three  more  nights,  and 
I  should  be  in  Rome.  This  idea  al- 
most deprived  me  of  sleep ;  for  I  had 
always,  from  a  child,  had  the  most 
anxious  wish  to  visit  Rome.  The 
next  morning  we  found  ourselves  on 
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the  Bracoo  was  nothing.  We  arrived 
at  nx  in  the  eyening  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  where  there  was  one 
solitary  cottage,  which  served  as  a 
retreat  for  man  and  heast,  and  where 
we  were  to  rest  for  the  night.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  dreary  atua- 
tion  of  this  habitation,  the  only  one 
for  many  miles  around ;  the  people, 
however,  are  very  hospitable  and 
kind,  and  they  possess  three  or  four 
noble  doga,  with  whom  I  was  soon  on 
friendly  terms.  I  did  not  sleep  at 
all  this  night,  for  I  dreaded  the  pass- 
age of  the  Hadico&ni,  of  which  I  had 
beard  so  much  ;  and  I  felt  I  should 
be  thankful  to  have  passed  it.  The 
next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  we 
b^an  our  ascent  up  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mountain.  t\om  the  bottom, 
to  look  to  its  summit,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  think  of  reaching  the 
top ;  and  yet  on  its  very  highest 
point  is  biult  the  Castle  of  Radico- 
fani,  a  most  wild  and  extraordinary 
ruin,  enveloped  in  the  clouds.  "  Cor- 
r^gio,  signora  mia  I"  cried  Antonio, 
when  1  expressed  my  fears.  "  The 
weather  is  fine,  and  our  mules  are 
sore.  Corrag^o  e  preghiamo  la 
Madonna  Santissima  per  la  sua  pro- 
tezione.**  And  we -commenced  our 
scrambling  journey  up  the  steep 
mountain-side.  We  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  Radicofani,  and  certainly  the 
most  wild  and  romantic  scene  I  had 
yet  witnessed  presented  itself.  The 
Castle  of  Radicofani,  built  on  an  im- 
mense square  piece  of  rock  that 
raises  its  perpendicular  height  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  giant  crown 
placed  on  the  lofty  head  of  this 
monarch  of  the  Appenines.  A  few 
wretched  houses  also  are  placed  in 
this  extraordinary  position.  Quan- 
tities of  black  stones,  together  with 
occasional  beds  of  lava,  proclaim  that 
Radicofani  has  been  volcanic;  and 
they  say  that  even  jioiv  shocks  of 
earthquakes  are  very  common  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  descent  toward 
Ponte  Centino  is  most  fearfully  steep, 
— so  much  so,  that  I  had  not  courage 
to  trust  myself  to  descend  (jn  my 
mule,  though  I  was  well  convinced  of 
its  sure-footedness.  After  a  rapid 
descent  of  about  three  hours  and  a 
half,  we  passed  the  Tuscan  barrier, 
and  entered  the  pontifical  state  at 
Ponte  Centino,  which  merely  con- 
sists of  the  Dogano,  and  a  few  mi- 
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serable  hovels.  The  road  now  be- 
came worse  than  ever,  the  country 
dreary  and  desolate,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants dirty  and  ragged.  We  tra- 
versed a  long  valley,  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  rocky  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain-torrent. Afterwards,  we  crossed 
a  river  by  means  of  a  very  pretty 
bridge ;  and  again  ascending  a  very 
steep  road,  we  were  soon  at  Acqua 
Pendente,  so  named  from  a  beautiM 
cascade  which  falls  from  the  steep 
rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
Here  we  staid  to  rest  our  mules. 
We  left  Acqua  Pendente,  and  soon 
entered  the  most  enchanting  scenery 
I  have  beheld  in  Italy.  We  ap- 
proached Bolsena  with  its  beautiful 
lake.  Most  decidedly  this  was  the 
most  lovely  spot  of  our  journey ;  a 
rich  luxuriance  was  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  surrounding  country.  We 
passed  a  curious  hill  with  pillars  of 
Basalt,  and  soon  we  entered  tne  pretty 
village  of  Bolsena,  where  we  were  to 
rest  lor  the  night.  One  more  nii^ht, 
and  we  should  be  in  Rome.  The 
next  morning,  seven  o'clock,  again 
saw  us  en  route.  About  eight  o*clock, 
we  passed  Monte-Fiascone,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  mountains  of  Viterbo ; 
the  road,  however,  here  was  less 
fatiguing  than  at  Radicofani.  We 
passed  a  lake  of  warm  water,  of 
which  I  was  determined  to  ascertain 
the  heat.  I  descended  from  my 
mule,  went  to  the  ed^e  of  the  lake, 
and  put  my  hand  in ;  it  was  not  only 
toarm,  but  hot,  and  had  a  most  horrid 
smell  of  sulphur.    Traces  of  volcanic 

Eower  were  visible  on  every  side,  and 
ere  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  lava. 
We  entered  Viterbo,  a  curious  town, 
entirely  paved  with  huge  squares  of 
lava.  Here  we  made  our  mid-day 
halt,  and  I  went  into  the  church  of 
San  Francesco,  to  see  the  famous 
painting  of  the  Dead  Christ  by  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  effect  of  that  magnificent 
painting;  I  could  have  gazed  on  it 
for  days.  A^n  en  route,  we  soon 
came  to  the  Lago  Vico,  said  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  volcano,  and  under 
whose  waters  a  city  ia  supposed  to  be 
buried.  The  borders  of  the  lake  are 
covered  with  lava,  which  certainly 
proclaims  its  volcanic  origin.  In  a 
few  hours,  we  passed  the  arch  of  tri- 
umph which  forms  the  entrance  to 
RouciUione  :  here  we  were  to  sleep. 
The  next   day  we  were   to   enter 
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Borne !  It  is  uieless  to  endeavour  to 
describe  the  enthusiasm  dT  my  feel-* 
ings  as  I  approached  the  fbrmer  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  Every  one  cazi^ 
no  doubt,  easily  imagine  them, — 
iBeelings  which  prevent^  me  closing 
my  eyes  in  sleep,  and  caused  me  to 
repeat  with  delight^  "  To-morrow  at 
tms  time  I  shall  be  in  Rome/*  The 
next  morning  betimes  we  were 
mounted;  and  somi  leaving  Bondl- 
lione,  the  magnificent  pltun  which 
surrounds  Rome  burst  upon  our 
sight  This  plain,  which  extendi 
sixty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  is  not  a  long  tract  of  mono* 
tonous,  uninteresting  ground ;  it  is 
compoted  of  small  hills,  which  seem 
to  undulate  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  ^a- 
dow  is  most  beautifuL  We  soon 
reached  Montorosi,  after  which  we 
entered  on  the  ancient  Via  Capua^ 
and  ascending  the  hill  Monte  Marioy 
the  Tiber,  the  seven  hills,  and  the 
mighty  dome  of  St  Peter's,  burst  on 
my  sight ;  and  so  great  was  the  emo- 
tion 1  felt,  I  could  not  utter  a  vrord. 
Antonio  declared  I  turned  as  pale  as 
death.  lie  asked  me  if  I  was  ill ; 
and  I  believe  he  thought  me  half 
cracked  when  he  found  that  the  first 
view  of  Rome  had  taken  such  an  effect 
upon  me.  At  Storta,  seven  miles  from 
Rome,  we  stopped  to  rest  our  mules, 
and  Antonio  hired  a  small  carriole^ 
to  which  he  harnessed  them,  that  we 
might  enter  Rome  in  better  style. 
Five  miles  were  soon  passed,  and  we 


had  crossed  the  Tiber  bv  the  FbMte 
Molle.  Soon  we  passed  Neros  tomh, 
and  in  hidf  an  hoar  we  entered 
Borne  by  the  Porta  dd  Popolo,  the 
most  beautiful  entrance  to  the  im- 
mortal city,  i,  who  expected  to  food 
in  modem  Rome  a  dirty  and  inskpi- 
ficant  city,  was  astonished  to  benoid 
the  s^endour  that  seemed  to  rdgn 
within  her  walls.  I  was  in  Bome ; 
the  fondest  dream  of  my  ^thnsiastic 
hours  of  childhood  was  realised, 
though  under  somewhat  painful  dr- 
cumstances.  However,  in  that  mo- 
ment all  was  forgotten;  for  I  was  in 
Rmne,  and  here  was  my  long  and  fin- 
tiguing  journey  ended ;  and  though 
during  my  so^onm  there  I  endured 
much  anxiety,  the  remembranoe  of 
the  few  BM>nths  I  passed  there  afiords 
me  many  a  subject  rf  pleasing  re- 
fiectk>n.  I  kaxte  seen  Rome;  I  have 
explored  all  the  crumbling  treasures 
of  her  days  of  departed  gloiy,  and 
have  beheld  all  her  modem  wonders. 
Perhaps  at  a  future  period  I  may  re- 
late some  little  incidents  that  befell 
me  there ;  but  for  the  present,  dear 
reader,  as  1  fear  this  lonff  jommey 
must  have  wearied  yoo,  I  leave  you 
to  repose ;  and  if  on  a  future  day 
you  feel  inclined  to  accompany  my 
rambles,  1  \n\\  not  make  them  quite 
so  long ;  though  I  will  not  promise 
that  I  shall  not  lead  you  into  greater 
perils  than  any  you  have  beheld  dur- 
ing this  jottcney  from  Genoa  to 
Rome. 


HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  t   THE  CAMDEN  SOCIETy's  PUBLICATION S«* 


It  is  with  great  satisfaction  we 
resume  our  notice  of  the  Camden 
Society's  labours,  inasmuch  as  the 
works  which  we  now  propose  to  in- 
troduce to  the  reader  arc  of  great 
general  interest.    The  first,  indeed. 


to  which  we  shall  direct  attention, 
though  second  on  our  list,  we  pre- 
sume was  designed  to  relieve  the 
severer  studies  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Society  are  from  time  to  time 
subjected ;  it  appealing  to  the  Editor 


♦  4.  Plumpton  CorreBpondence.  A  Series  of  Letters,  ohiefly  Domestick,  written 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIL,  luid  Henry  VIII.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  from  Sir  Edward  Plumpton's  Book  of  Letters  : 
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i  vayiksinUeUMt  the  Society  should 
J  bUmr  tbecsaBiple  set  them  l^Cbaa- 
•  Off,  wboie  ntennixtvre  of  bgbter 
■itten,  anidBt  the  gmvei'  portiona 
of  to  Ctmterlmry  Ttdes^  has  been  the 
sdijeet  of  frequent  mi^  well-deserred 
eocQffitnm:  so  that  those  members  of 
the  Sooety  who  think  Minerva  looks 
BMJrt  bewitdiiiig  when  her  face  is 
db]^  with  a  smile,  may  be  allowed 
aa  ooeasioiial  glimpse  of  their  divinity 
a  that  mood  whu^  they  deem  ber 
li^piest  Nevertheless  the  amiaUc 
secretary  a|i|)ear8  to  have  entertained 
mne  misgivings  as  to  the  welcome 
winch  awaited  his  book  '^  from  good 
Qen  and  true,  amongst  whom  it  is  the 
orthodox  opinion  that,  as  antiquarian 
■■tten  are  as  old  as  the  desert,  they 
ahodd  be  made  as  dry  C  and  deemed 
k  necessary  to  dte  instances  of  works 
aoOar  to  his  own  which  have  been 
I  attended  with  good  results,  and  also 
toqaote  in  his  favonr  a  high  o{»mon 
on  the  subject ;  which  passage  we 
estntt  ibr  the  pacifkation  of  such 
aaong  our  readers,  if  any  such  there 
be,  who  rank  in  the  class  so  courteous- 
ly described  by  Mr.  Thoms : — 

"  The  delight  with  which  the  few  works 
of  a  sknilar  charaeter,  existing  in  £agli  sh 

I  iilentufe  — such  as  Seidell's  TabU-TaUc, 
Bseoa's  ApaphthegmM,  Spence's  Antedctes ; 

I  aad  though  last,  not  least  in  oar  dear 
bv«,  Camden's  Rammint^hwre  been  pe- 
nmd  by  zsnuHiefable  readers,  convinced 
tfce  editor  that  a  volume  ef  Camdeniatta, 
«rea  though  it  should  be  of  far  inferior 
&ent  to  its  admirable  prototypes,  would 
i»>t  be  without  its  admbera.  He  was,  of 
csHia.  aware  that  the  scattered  anecdotes 
to  be  firnnd  in  its  pegee,  would  by  many 
be  looiced  apon  as  triiing  contributions 
to  our  stortts  n€  kvotwledge,  scarcely  as 
brides  from  w^hioh  great  buildinge might 
Veaade,  searcely,  perhaps,  aa  the  straws 
ncassaiy  to  make  the  bricks.  Yet  on 
tbe  other  hand  he  felt  persuaded,  that 
Aess  materials,  trifling  as  they  aeested, 
»e»  worthy  of  preeanration,  and  capable 


beating  hist  aad  laade  his  nose  bleed, 
which  is  related  by  Mr.  Noble  as  one  of 
the  Traditions  of  Hinchinbrook,  pfoceeds. 
in  bis  usual  sound  common-sense  man- 
ner,  to  observe, '  Such  anecdotes,  relating 
to  such  a  man,  eTen  though  they  may  be 
of  doublfol  au^ienticity,  are  not  unworthy 
of  preaerr atioD.  I1ie  fobuloue  history  of 
every  eountry  is  part  of  its  history,  and 
ought  net  to  be  osNtted  by  later  aad 
more  enlightened  historiaBs;  because  it 
has  been  believed  at  one  time,  and  while 
it  was  believed  it  influenced  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  thereby  in  some  dr^jree  the 
opinions  and  chsuncter  of  the  people. 
Biographical  Fablest  on  the  other  hand, 
are  worthy  of  notice,  because  tb*>y  shew 
in  what  manner  the  celebrity  of  the  per« 
sonage,  in  whose  honour  or  dishonour 
they  have  been  invented,  has  acted  upon 
his  countrymen.' " 

The  work  consists  of  anecdotes  and 
traditions  illustrative  of  early  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature,  derived 
ftom  three  MSS.  in  the  Britis»h  IVIu- 
seum.  The  fi  rst  part  of  the  collection 
is  from  the  Ilarleian  MS.,  No.  639J, 
entitled,  "  Merry  Passages  and  Jests," 
compiled  by  Sir  Nieholas  Lestrange,'** 
of  liunstaHton,  from  the  communica- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  containing 
upwards  of  six  hundred  articles,  of 
which  the  greater  portion  are  unfit 
for  publication.  The  second  part  is 
taken  from  the  I^ansdowne  MS.,  i^o. 
231,  written  by  the  well-known  John 
Aubrey,  and  containing  his  materials 
(with  some  subsequent  additions  by 
Dr.  White  Kennett,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough) for  a  work,  the  publication 
of  which  he  had  contemplated  under 
the  title  of  Remains  of  Gentilism  and 
Judaism;  and  in  which,  it  appears, 
he  had  proposed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  superstitions  of  Greece 
and  Home,  and  those  of  his  owti 
country;  finding  the  records,  or  rather 
traces,  of  the  former  in  the  works  of 
their  poets,  and  collecting  his  English 
stores  from  the  communications  of 
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ably  fair  estimate  of  their  general 
interest  and  value.  And,  fiJret,  we 
have  the  "  Merry  Passages  and  Jests." 
We  cannot  pass  over  an  anecdote 
which  relates  to  the  bard  of  Avon, 
(although,  as  Mr.  Thorns  remarks,  it 
has  frequently  been  printed),  especi- 
ally as  the  manuscnpt  from  which 
Mr.  Thorns  is  selecting,  is  the  origi- 
nal authority : — 

"  Shakc-speare  was  god-father  to  one 
of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the 
chriat'ning,  being  in  a  deepe  study,  Jon- 
son  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  ask't 
him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  1  *  No, 
faith,  Ben,'  says  he,  '  not  I ;  but  I  bare 
been  considering  a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow 
upon  my  god*child,  and  I  hare  resolved 
at  last.''  *  I  pr'ythe,  what  V  says  he. 
'  I'  faith,  Ben,  I'le  e'en  give  him  a  donzen 
good  Lattin*  spoones,  and  thou  shalt 
translate  them.'  '* 

We  next  exhibit  a  spice  of  King 
James's  wit : — 

**  Old  Lambe  of  Burry  us'd  to  goe 
very  brave  in  apparell ;  and  King  James 
seeing  him  one  day  in  the  field  a-hunting, 
so  gUttering  and  radiant  as  he  eclips't  idl 
the  court,  the  king  ask't  what  he  was. 
One  of  his  followers  told  him  it  was  one 
Lambe.  '  Lambe,'  says  the  king ;  '  I 
knowe  not  what  kind  of  Lambe  he  is, 
but  1  am  sure  he  has  got  a  good  fleece  on 
his  backe.'" 

And  a  very  tmtheological  mode  of 
"  Reconciling  the  Fathers :" — 

"  The  Deane  of  Gloucester,  having 
some  merry  divines  at  dinner  with  him 
one  day,  and  amongst  other  discourses, 
they  talking  of  reconciling  the  Fathers  in 
some  points,  he  told  them  he  could  shew 
them  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  recon- 
cile them  in  all  points  of  difierence  ;  so 
after  dinner  he  carryed  them  into  his 
study  and  shewed  them  all  the  Fathers 
classically  ordered,  with  a  quart  of  sacke 
betwixt  each  of  them." 

We  must  do  justice  to  "  An  Am- 
bassador's Gallantry :" — 

"  The  Earle  of  Carlile  going  to  a  great 


lady  to  know  her  commands  before  lie 
went  over  into  France,  she  told  bim  she 
bad  a  letter  for  one  of  his  servante. 
'  Then  1  beseech  you,  madam,'  says  be, 
'  let  me  know  which  of  them  it  is,  that 
I  may  have  the  honour  to  be  his  servaat.* " 

And  also  take  "  a  definition  of  a 
mathematician," — a  satire  perpetu- 
ated, we  presume,  for  the  content- 
ment of  those  who  find  their  pro- 
gress in  Euclid  hopelessly  arrested  at 
that  awful  "  slouch  of  despond," 
known  to  students  by  the  significant 
appellation  of  the  pons  asinorum : — 

"  Edm.  Gumey  used  to  say  that  a 
mnthematitian  is  like  one  that  goes  to 
markett  to  buy  an  axe  to  breake  an  egg.*' 

But  it  would  be  hardlv  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  canvass  tnese  by- 
gone faceiicB  in  any  detail ;  some  of 
them,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
reached  us  through  various  channels, 
though  generally  in  very  different 
garbs:  we  shall  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  merely  exhibiting  in 
succession  a  few  more  specimens,  un- 
der their  respective  heads : — 

Pedantry  and  Puns. 
"  Dr.  Collins  and  Dr.  Field,  being  to 
dispute  before  King  James,  had  promised 
one  another  to  lay  aside  all  cztravagancie 
of  witt,  and  to  buckle  to  a  serious  argu- 
mentation ;  but  they  soone  violated  their 
owne  lawe,  for  Field  b6ganne  thus :  — 
'  Sic  disputas,  Colendissime  Collins ;'  and 
Collins  a^ine  to  him  afterward,  '  Sic 
disputas,  Ager  Colendi.'" 

Hearing  versus  Understanding, 
**  Sir  Julius  Cssar,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
was  reputed  none  of  tlie  deepest  men, 
and  had  many  slye  jerks  passed  upon 
him  ',  amongst  others,  he  was  once  hear- 
ing of  a  cause  somewhat  too  intricate  for 
his  capacitie,  and  his  judgment  beganne 
to  incline  the  wrong  way.  llie  Court  at 
that  time  being  very  lowde  and  clamor, 
ous,  one  of  the  councelt  to  the  adverse 
piirt,  stepps  up  and  calls  out,  '  Silence 
there,  my  masters :  yee  keepe  such  a 
bawling,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  cannot 
understand  a  word  that's  spoken.*  "f 


*  A  name  formerly  used  to  sig^fy  a  mixed  metal  resembling  brass. 

f  "  No  one  ought  to  think  of  this  '  slye  jerk,'"  Mr.  Thoms  renmrks,  "  without 
at  the  same  time  calling  to  mind,  that  which  was  a  counterpoise  to  many  failings, 
Sir  Julius  Caisar's  boundless  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  His  coach  was  as  well 
known  to  the  poor  as  any  hospital  in  England  ;  and  a  gentleman  who  borrowed  it 
was  so  beset  by  Sir  Julius's  poor  pensioners,  that  it  cost  him  more  than  would  have 
hired  twenty  coaches  to  satisfy  their  importunity.  This  excellent  man  shared  with 
Meautys  the  glory  of  adhering  to  Bacon  through  all  his  troubles.  The  philosopher 
wrote  some  of  his  gre^itest  works  in  Caesar's  house,  drew  in  his  distresses  upon  Caesar's 
bounty,  and,  finally,  died  in  his  arms."— Vide  Lloyi^s  State  Warthia,  p.  934 ;  Bacon's 
Works,  by  Montagu,  xvi.,  cccixiv.  - 
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He  Offics  of  AUcTMy^General, 
"  Noy,  wbo  was  the  Icing's  attorney, 
tad  a  busy  projector,  was  cbeck't  a  litde 
ii  prirate  by  a  friend  for  ifuoTatiog  and 
betriof  too  Inrd  upon  the  poore  subjecr. 
*  0,  but  dost  not  thou  know/  says  Noy, 
'tbat  Attumatus  Domini  Regis  is  one 
tliat  most  serve  the  hinges  turtle  Y  " 

Cathedral  Music. 
'*One  coining  into  a  cathedrall,  whose 
quire  consisted  of  very  ill  voices,  and 
Bsde  a  lamentable  noise,  said,  '  Sure  tbe 
jBopbecy  of  Amos  was  there  fulfilled, 
op.  riii.  V.  3,  And  the  songs  of  tbe  temple 
sbaU  be  bowlings.' " 

A  Reasonable  Motion, 
"  A  motion  being  made  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons  that  auch  as  were  chosen  to 
senre  in  parliament  troopes  should  be 
^ithfuU  and  skUfull  riders,  Mr.  Waller's 
opiaion  was  demanded,  wbo  approved  tbe 
fiwase  of  it  as  excellent ;  •  for,'  says  be, 
'  it  is  most  necessary  tbe  riders  he  faith - 
foil  least  they  run'ne  nway  with  their 
bones,and  skilfall  least  their  horses  runno 
iway  with  them.'" 

An  Apt  Definition* 
"  Thomas  Linacre,  our  English  gram- 
marian,  being  ask't  his  opinion  of  Bare- 
niot  and  Bellarraine,  though  a  favorer  of 
tbrir  religion  in  many  things,  answer'd 
tint  the  first  syllable  of  each  of  their 
names  (a a  and  d&l),  in  conjunction,  gave 
the  lively  character  of  their  persons; 
nen  whose  scripture  and  doctrine  sounded 
Botbing  but  confusion."* 

How  to  Tame  a  King's  Horte, 
**  King  James  mounted  his  horse  one 
time,  who  formerly  used  to  be  very  sober 
and  quiet,  but  then  began  to  bound  and 
pnnce.  *  The  dele  o  my  saul,  sirrha,' 
sayes  he,  *  an  you  be  not  quiet,  I'se  send 
yoQ  to  tbe  five  hundred  kings  in  the 
lorer  House  of  Commons ;  they'le  quickly 
tame  you ! ' " 

This  last  anecdote  ftimishes  us 
with  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked 
peculiarities  of  James's  character  — 
ns  inveterate  habit  of  swearing,  which 
is  mentioned  by  historians : — 

**  He  would  make,"  says  Dalyell,  in 
his  Skttches  of  Scottish  History,  p.  86,  "  a 
great  deal  too  bold  witli  God  in  his  pas- 
sion, both  with  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  a  strain  higher  verging  on  blasphemy ; 
bat  would,  in  his  better  temper,  say, 
'  He  hoped  God  would  not  impute  them 
aa  lint,  and  lay  them  to  his  charge,  seeing 


they  proceeded  from  passion.'  He  had 
need  of  great  assistance  rather  thnn  hope, 
tbat  would  make  thus  bold  with  God." 

In  the  following,  which  must  be 
our  last  extract  from  this  part  of  the 
work,  we  have  a  singular  attempt  to 
correct  this  vice  in  his  majestj-,  which, 
judging  from  the  sequel  of  tne  stor}-, 
must  nave  failed  of  the  desired 
effect : — 

An  Outof-the-Way  Beproof, 
**  King  James,  being  hunting  in  the 
North,  was  forc't  out  of  the  field  by  a 
tempest ;  and  a  church  being  the  nearest 
building,  there  he  takes  sanctuarie,  and 
thrusts  into  an  obscure  and  lowe  seatp, 
being  very  meanly  habited  and  attended. 
The  minister  had  newly  stept  into  tbe 
pulpitt,  and  spyed  some  bearaes  of  his 
majestie  through  all  those  clouds,  hut 
tooke  no  farther  notice  on't.  He  fulls  to 
his  worke,  dicotomizeth  his  text,  and  pro- 
ceeds a  little  way  very  logically  with  the 
parts.  At  last  he  suddenly  digresses 
cleane  from  the  point,  and  falls  into  a 
bitter  declamation  against  swearing,  and 
runns  out  all  his  sand  upon  that  subject. 
Tbe  sermon  ended,  the  king  sends  for 
him  to  dinner,  and  when  they  were  merry, 
'  Parson,'  says  he,  *  why  didst  thou  flee 
so  from  thy  text  V  *  If  it  please  your 
majestie,'  sayes  he,  *  when  you  tooke  the 
paines  to  come  so  far  out  of  your  way  to 
heare  me,  I  thought  it  very  good  man. 
ners  for  me  to  steppe  a  little  out  of  my 
text  to  meete  with  your  majestie.'  '  By 
my  saul,  mon,'  sayes  tbe  king, '  and  thou 
hast  roette  with  me  so  as  never  mon 
did !'" 

The  second  part,  which  is  devoted 
to  popular  superstition,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  A  complete  work  on  our 
national  mythology  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum; and  a  book  which  somewhat 
supplies  the  deficiency,  which  this 

Sortion  of  the  volume  unquestionably 
oes,  must  be  acceptable  to  all.  The 
elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Jacob  Grimm, 
the  Deutsche  Mythologies  would  be  an 
invaluable  aid  in  the  production  of 
the  work  we  contemplate ;  but  a  mere 
translation  of  that  learned  treatise  is 
not  what  we  expect  for  the  British 
public.  Mr.  Thoms  has  displayed 
much  curious  learning  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  his  text,  and  has  fully  justi- 
.  fied  his  previous  reputation,  which 
will  be  best  seen  by  an  example. 
Mr.  Aubrey  says : — 


*  "  This,"  Mr.  llioms  remarks,  "  is  an  excellent  story ;  but  is  clearly  improperly 
fitbered  upon  Linacre,  who  died  in  \bt^,  whilst  Baronius  waa  not  bom  until  1538» 
•nd  Bellarmine  not  until  1542." 
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"  The  Holr  Mawle,  which  they  fancy 
hung  behina  the  church -door,  which, 
when  the  father  was  searentie,  the  sonne 
might  fetch  to  knock  hi«  fethar  in  the 
head,  as  effete  and  of  no  more  use." 

Mr.  Thorns  thus  elucidates  the 
subject : — 

'*  Aubrey  has  inserted  this  memomn* 
dum  as  an  illustration  of  the  following 
lines  from  Ovid*s  Fasti,  lib.  v, : — 

*  Corpora  post  decies  senos  qui  credidit 

annos 
Missa  neci;    sceleris  crimine  damnat 
avos ;' 

and  on  the  opposite  page,  after  quoting 
Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c  <k  hid'm,  *  Lex 
erat  Sardae  ut  filii  patres  jam  seoio  con- 
ilpctos  fustibus  o«derent  et  interomptoa 
sepelirent.'  £lian,  lib.  ir.  c.  1 ;  and 
Herodotus  Thalia,  lib.  iii.  numb.  ;?8,add8, 

*  This  old  story  of  the  Holy  Mawle  no 
doubt  was  dertred  from  the  aforesaid 
histories,  but  disguised  (after  the  old 
fmshion)  with  the  Romancy-way  V  And 
on  p.  181  r^,  he  quotes  from  Wissenbacfaii 
Diiputatwntt,  viii.  $  ^9,  *  Olim  iEtatis 
LX .  aaaorum  excusabattt  muntriboa  pnb- 
licis  (Phn.  ir.  ep.  29),  unde  Sexagenarii 
proverbialiter    dicuntur    Depontari,   eo 

3uod  snfragium  non  ferrant'  (Car.  Sigon. 
e  Antiq,  Jur,  dr.  Rom.  17.) 
**  in  spite,  however,  of  all  the  erudition 
which  Aubrey  has  displayed  upon  the 
subject  of  this  very  repulsive  superstition, 
we  suspect  that,  though  '  much  disguised 
(after  tite  old  fashion)  with  the  Romancy- 
way,'  it  is  connected  with  some  of  thoee 
personiiications  of  the  word  Hamar  (  Hal- 
teut),  with  the  attributes  of  death  or  the 
evil  one,  referred  to  by  Grimm,  in  his 
Deutsche  Mythohgie,  8. 1^4  et  aeq.,  and 
which  seem  again,  from  another  passage 
in  the  same  work  (p.  559),  to  have  some- 
what of  a  biblical  foudUtion. 

**  Hieronymua,  in  a  letter  to  Pope 
Damasus,  in  which  be  treats  ofthe  paraUe 
of  the  prodigal  son,  speaks  of  MaUeus  as 
among  the  names  of  the  deril(Gr^.  Magiu 
Oxon.  i.  1125).  *  In  Scriptura  sacra  Mallei 
nomine aliquando  Diabo)usdesignatur,per 
quern  nunc  delinquentium  culpe  feriun- 
tur,  aliquando  vere  percussio  c(r testis  ac- 


cipitur. . .  .nam  quia  in  appellatione  Mal- 
lei antiquis  hostis  exprimitor,  Propheta 
testator,  d  icons  :  Quomodo  oonfractus 
est  et  oontritus  Malleus  uoiversx  terrae ! ' 
Jerem.  I.  93 ;  which  is  rendered  in  tlM* 
English  version, '  How  is  the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth  eat  asunder  and  broken ! ' 
**  The  £nglish  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  the  inscription  round  the  tomb  of 
Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  that 
monarch  is  termed  *  AfalUui  Scotomm,'** 

We  can  hardly  renture  on  the 
following ;  but  it  is  a  curious  account 
of  the  superstition,  and  correct  as  to 
its  origin : — 

Cockle- Bread. 

"  Young  wenches  have  a  wanton  sport 
which  they  call  moulding  of  cocHe-bpead 
— viz.  they  get  upon  a  table.board,  and 
then  gather  up  tUsir  knees  and  their 
coates  with  their  hands  as  high  as  they 
can,  and  they  wabble  to  and  fro,  as  if 
they  were  kneading  of  dough,  and  say 
these  words — viz. : — 

'  My  dame  is  sick  and  gonne  to  bed. 
And  rie  go  mould  my  cockle-bread.' 

"  I  did  imagine  nothing  to  have  been 
in  this  but  meer  wantonesse  of  youth  ; 
but  I  find  in  Burcbarduf ,  in  his  methodtts 
Conjitendi,  printed  at  Colon,  1549  (he 
lived  before  tlie  Conouest),  one  of  the 
articles  (on  the  Seventh  Commaudment) 
of  interrogating  a  young  woman  is,  •  Jf 
she  ever  did  '  subigere  panem  clunibus,* 
and  then  bake  it,  aud  give  it  to  one  she 
loved  to  eate,  *  ut  in  majorem  modum  ex- 
ardesceret  mnor.'*  So  here  I  find  it  to 
be  a  relique  of  naturalle  magiok  —  an  un. 
lawful  philtrom." 

Passing  over  **  Hardmen**  (viz. 
gentlemen  who  were  bullet-proof),f 
"  Tom  a'  Bedlams,"  "  Robin  Good- 
fellows,**  &c  &C.,  we  can  only  find 
room  for  the  "  Fairies,"  whose  pranks 
we  have  never  seen  better  authen- 
ticated:— 

"  Not  fiir  from  Sir  Benuet  Hoskyns 
there  was  a  labouring  man  that  rose*  up 
early  every  day  to  go  to  work,  who  for  a 
good  while  together  found  a  ninepence 


*  The  question  in  Burchardus  (as  given  by  Grimm,  xxxix.)  is  :— "  Fecisti  quod 
qusdam  mulicres  facere  sclent,  prosternunt  se  in  faciem,  et  discoopertibus  natibua 
jubent,  ut  supra  nudas  nates  conficiatur  panis,  et  eo  deoocto  tradunt  maritis  suis  ad 
comedeodum.     Hoc  ideo  faciunt  ut  plus  exardescant  in  amoram  illorum.** 

t  A  singular  ncoount,  but  too  long  for  insertion,  is  giv^  of  one  of  these  worthies : 
"  Captain  Carlo  Fantom,  who  spake  thirteen  languages,  and  was  a  cnptain  under  the 
Earle  of  Essex.*'  Among  other  exploits,  when  Uiis  redoubtable  captain  was  shot  at 
by  his  colonel,  for  not  returning  a  horse  he  had  taken  away  from  the  regiment,  the 
bullets  could  only  penetrate  his  buff-coat ;  and  Carlo  Fantom  took  them  up  and  said 
to  Sir  Robert,  "  Here,  take  your  bullets  again."  Captain  Hamden,  who  was  one  of 
the  spectators,  saw  his  shirt  on  lire.  *'  None  of  the  soldiers  would  dare  to  fight  with 
him  :  they  said  they  would  PQt  dare  to  fight  with  the  devil." 
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m  tike  wa^  dbst  he  Trent.  HmwHo  won- 
dering bow  h«  eaie  hyr  so  maeh  money. 
vas  afraid  he  got  it  not  honestly  ;  at  last 
k»  told  her,  and  aflerwmrdshe  nerer  found 
taTBMre. 

**  M r.  EKaa  As^moia  aaji,  that  a  piper 
•I  lAtch&eM.  wtts  entertajned  by  the 
Fayries,  who  saycl  be  knew  wkkb  of  the 
houses  of  th«  tovinse  were  fayry-CTound* 

'*  Mr.  AsfaiDole  also  spake  ofa  cavous 
p3»ce,  e^g,  that  at  •  •  •  •  in  Surrey, 
where  people,  against  weddings,  &c., 
bespoke  spitts,  pewter,  &c.,  and  thev  bad 
it,  but  were  to  retume,  or  else  the)'  should 
be  nerer  supply ed  any  more. 

•*  When  I  was  a  hoy,  oar  country  peo- 
ple would  talka  mneb  of  them.  Ihey 
swept  up  the  hearth  alwmies  at  nights, 
and  did  aett  their  shoes  by  the  fire,  and 
many  times  they  should  find  a  threepenfie 
in  ooe  of  them.  Mrs.  Markey  (a  dangh. 
ter  of  Serjeant  Ilosky^ns,  the  poet)  told 
me  that  her  mother  did  use  that  castome ; 
and  bad  ss  much  nioney  as  made  her  (or 
bought  her)  a  little  silver  cup,  thirteen 
sbiUinga  Tslne." 

We  doee  our  extraett  from  this 
put  of  the  volume  mth  a  gmgular 
tnditioD : — 

"  In  December  1648,  King  Charles  I., 
being  in  ^eat  trouble,  and  prisoner  at 
Capfsbroke,  or  to  be  brought  to  London 
to  his  trial!  ;  Charles  Prince  of  Wales 
being  then  at  Paris,  and  is  profound  sor. 
row  for  his  lather,  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley 
went  to  wayte  apos  him.  }f  is  liighnssse 
asked  him  whether  he  would  plsy  at  cards 
to  dirert  his  sad  thoughts.  Mr.  Cowley 
replied ,  he  did  not  care  to  play  at  cards  ; 
bat  if  his  hifirhaess  please^,  they  would 
use  *  Sortes  Virgilianan'  Mr.  Cowley  al- 
waies  bad  a  Virgil  in  bfs  pocket.  The 
prince  accented  the  proposal,  and  prickt 
nia  pino0  "^  ^^  fourdi  booke  of  the 
JEneid,  at  this  place  (iv.  615,  et  $eq.):~^ 

*  At  hello  audaoispopali  rexatus  et  armis, 
Finihas  ejLtorris,  eomplezu  avulsus  liili, 


Asxitiom  imfloret,    vide^tqof   tndigna 

soonua 
Junera :    neo,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis 

iniqaa 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optatd  luoe  fruatur ; 
Sad  cadat  ante  diem,  medidque  inhumatus 

areuu/ 

"  The  Friooa understood  not  Latin  well, 
and  desired  Mr.  Cowley  to  translate  the 
verses,  which  he  did  admirably  well ;  and 
Mr.  George  Ent  (who  iired  in  his  bouse 
at  Chertsey  in  tlie  great  plague,  166A) 
shewed  me  Mr.  Cowley's  own  hand- 
writing : — 
'  By  •  Ixdd  people's  stubborn  arms  op- 

prest, 
Forced  to  forsake  the  land  he  once  pos- 

sess't, 
Tom  from  Us  dearest  sonne,  let  him  in 

vain 
Beeks  help,  and  see  his  fiiends  unjustly 

slain. 
Let  him  to  base  unequal  tennes  submit, 
In  hope  to  save  his  crown,  yet  loose  both 

it 
And  life  at  once,  untimely  let  him  dy. 
And  on  an  open  stage  unburied  ly.* 

''  Aubrey,  who  had  not  at  first  re- 
eofered  Cowley's  trsnslstioB,  baring  in- 
serted an  extract  from  Ogilby's  Virgil^ 
observes  on  the  last  line  of  tue  passage 
he  quoted,— 

'  But  die  before  his  day,  the  sand  his 
grave.* 

**  Now  as  to  the  last  part,  <  the  sand 
bis  grave,'  I  well  remember  it  was  fre- 
quently and  soberly  affirmed  by  oflicers 
w  the  army  and  grandees,  that  the  body 
of  King  Charles  the  First  wss  privately 
pntt  into  the  sand  ^x>ut  White-hall  \  and 
the  coffin,  which  was  carried  to  Windsor, 
snd  layd  in  King  Heary  VIH.'s  vault, 
was  filled  with  rabbish  or  brick-bstts. 
Mr.  Fabian  Philios,  who  adventured  his 
life  before  the  king's  trial  by  printing, 
assares  me  that  the  king's  coffin  did  cost 
but  siK  shillings — a  plain  deals  coffin."* 


*  A  rery  different  account  of  the  ineident  related  by  Aubrey  is  given  by  Welwood, 
in  his  Memoirs,  pp.  93  and  94  (ed.  1820),  where  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  king  himaelf, 
who  beinf^  at  Oxford,  and  viewing  the  public  library,  was  shewn  a  magnificent  Virgil, 
and  indaced  by  Lord  Falkland  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  tlie  Sortes  Virgiliamr, 
and  opened  the  book  at  the  passage  just  referred  to.  Weldon  adds,  "  It  is  said  King 
Charles  seemed  concerned  at  this  accident ;  and  that  the  Lord  Falkland,  ohiwrving  it, 
would  likeMrise  try  his  own  fortune  in  the  same  manner,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon 
ftooM  passa^^e  that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  the  king's 
thou^uts  frooa  any  impression  that  tha  other  might  have  made  upon  him.  But  the 
place  that  Falkland  stumbled  upon  was  yet  more  suited  to  his  destiny  than  the  other 
bad  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  following  expressions  of  Evander  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son  F^as,  as  they  are  translated  by  Dryden, — 

'  O  Pallas  !  thou  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word. 
To  iig^t  with  cstttisn,  not  to  tempt  the  sword. 
I  waro'd  thas,  bat  in  vaia  ;  for  well  I  knew        C^r^mn]c> 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  woiild  psrsue  f  by  >^UUglC 
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The  third  portion  of  the  work, 
comprising  the  commonplace-book 
of  Collet,  which,  like  most  common- 
place-books, ftdly  justifies  its  title, 
we  shall  soon  dismiss.  This  collec- 
tion, indeed,  we  deem  hardly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
Nevertheless,  to  complete  our  design, 
we  give  one  or  two  scraps. 

A  Presentment, 
**  In  Henry  the  Fifth's  time  the  clergv, 
in  their  convocation,  ordered  that  three  in 
every  parish  should  make  presentment 
upon  oath  of  such  persons  as  are  defamed 
for  hereticks.  In  obedience  whereunto 
there  was  a  presentment  made  b^  some 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Ovaries,  in 
these  words,  viz.  '  Item.  Wee  saine  that 
John  Stevens  is  a  man  wee  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  him,  and  that  bee  hath 
books  wee  know  not  what  they  are.* " 

Also  we  have  some  particulars  of 
KingCharWs  "porter"  and  "dwarf;" 
with  the  latter  of  whom — little  Jeffrey 
Hudson — most  of  our  readers  have 
probably  been  made  acquainted 
through  the  medium  of  Hone's  Year 
Book:-- 

"  One  Jefferey,  the  late  queen's  mo- 
ther's dwarfe,  was  son  to  a  proper  broad 
shoulder  and  chested  man.  When  he 
was  nine  years  of  age,  bee  was  scarce  a 
foote  and  a  halfe  high.  He  was  without 
any  deformity,  wholly  proportionable. 
Hee  was  presented  in  a  cold  baked  pye 
to  King  Charles  I.  at  au  entertainment. 
Hee  was  high  in  mind,  not  knowing  him- 
self; and  be  would  not  knowe  his  father ; 
for  which,  by  the  king's  command,  he  was 
soundly  corrected.  Hee  was  a  Captain  of 
Horse  in  the  late  king's  army." 

**  William  Evans,  a  Monmouthshire 
man,  porter  to  King  Charles  the  First, 
was  full  two  yards  and  a  halte  in  height; 
exceeding  Walter  Parsons*  two  inches, 
but  far  beneath  him  in  equall  proportion 
of  body.  Hee,  dancing  in  an  antimask 
at  Court,  drew  little  Jeffrey  the  dwarf  out 


of  his  pocket,  first  to  the  wonder,  then  to 
the  laughter  of  the  beholders."  f 

But  we  must  lay  aside  ]VIr.  Thoms* 
volume,  lest  we  incur  the  censure  of 
"  good  men  and  true,"  of  having 
given  an  undue  prominence  to  the 
lighter  materials  m  the  solid  struc- 
ture of  history ;  at  the  same  time  we 
may  just  remark,  that  while  our  ob- 
ject and  hope,  in  making  our  re- 
searches into  the  Society's  publica- 
tions, is  the  promotion  of  serious 
learning,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  make  oub  lessons  as  "  dry  as  the 
desert."  Omne  iiditpunctian  qui  mis-' 
cuU  utHe  ckdci.  ^ 

We  now  take  up  the  Society's"" 
fourth  publication. 

This  volume  comprises  a  series  of 
letters,  taken  from  a  MS.  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  oy  Pere- 
grine Edward  Towneley,  Esq.,  writ- 
ten during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV^ 
Richard  Ul.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Hen- 
ry Vm.,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Plumpton,  of  rlumpton,  in  the 
county  of  Yorkshire, — a  singularly 
minute  historical  and  biographical 
notice  of  which  family  Mr.  Stapleton 
has  given. 

The  Plumpton  Correspondence  cer- 
tainly possesses  great  interest,  as  do- 
cuments illustrative  of  the  manners 
and  social  condition  of  our  ancestors 
during  the  period  they  embrace.  We 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  worthy  family, 
even  to  the  charge  for  making  liis 
worship*s  cloak, — 

"  And  as  for  your  cope,"  his  most  re- 
verent and  worshipful  mastership.  Sir 
William  Plompton,  is  informed,  *'  I  have 
cheaped  diverse,  and  under  a  hundred 
shillings  I  can  by  non,  that  is  ether  of 
damaske  or  sattin,  with  flowers  of  gold  ; 
and  I  send  you  a  peice  of  baudkin,  and 
another  of  impereal,  to  se  whether  ye  will 


That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  in  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come  !' " 

Sir  H.  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  first  series,  iii.  323,  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  king's  body  was  disposed  of,  "  That  opinions  differed,  at  the  time  of  this  king's 
death,  respecting  his  interment,  cannot  be  doubted  ;"  adding,  after  quoting  the  above 
statement  from  Aubrey,  "  Sir  Henry  Halford's  Account,  however,  of  what  appeared  ou 
opening  the  coffin  of  King  CbarWi.  at  Windsor,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1813,  has  set 
this  question  perfectly  at  rest." 

♦  King  James's  porter, 

t  In  Newgate  Street,  over  the  entrance  to  Bagnio  Cotirt,  still  remains  a  small 
sculpture  of  these  two  remarkable  personages,  thus  inscribed, — *'  M.  P.  H.  (probably 
the  initials  of  the  bailder)^  Tub  Kino's  Poax'^  aho  Pwabv."  _ 
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We  of,  Bnd  the  price.  And  the  bredth 
of  it  is  elme  broade ;  3  yards,  besides  tbe 
aSnj,  will  make  a  cope;  to  hare  of 
whilk  it  please  yoa,  ether  to  be  made .... 
or  there.  And  if  ye  will  have  it  to  be 
Bsde  here,  it  will  stand  ye  to  6  marks 
tf  nore,  with  the  orffrey  and  making, 
tad  that  is  the  least  I  can  drire  it  to. 
Theorffirey  S2«.,  tbe  lining  and  making  8«. ; 
and  as  for  a  broderer,  I  can  find  none  that 
wHl  coBoe  soe  farre,  but  any  work  that  ye 
would  have,  to  send  hither  and  they  will 
do  it ;  and  in  no  other  wise  they  will  as 
yett  grant  me,  but  I  shall  that  I  may  to 
gettone." 

Bat,  like  the  Pcuton  Correspond- 
ence— written  almost  during  the  same 
period* — ^these  letters  are  of  little  his- 
torical value ;  stiU  in  many  of  them 
prants  of  history  are  incidentally  elu- 
cidated. 

The  early  part  of  these  documents 
famish  another  witness  to  the  evil 
times  of  the  wars  of  the  Boses, — 

"  Mj  Lord  of  Oxford  is  comitt  to  the 
Tower,  and  it  is  gaid  kept  in  irons,  and 
that  he  has  confessed  mrche  thinge ;  and 
OQ  Monday  afore  St.  Andrew  day,  one 
Alford  and  Poiner,  gentlemen  to  my  Lonl 
of  Nortbfolk,  and  one  S^  Peirs,  skinner 
of  London,  were  beheaded ;  and  on  the 
aiome  after  was  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 

,  arest  and  is  comitt  to  the  Tower :  and  it 
13  said  he  was  arested  upon  the  confession 
of  my  Lo.  of  Oxford ;  and  they  say  his 
lirelbood,  and  Sir  John  Mameys  livel- 
hood,  and  divers  other  livelhoods,  is 
giren  away  by  the  king.    Also  there  is 

I  areat  &Ir.  Hongerford,  the  heir  unto  the 
Lord  Hongerford,  and  one  Courtney,  heir 

I  onto  the  Earle  of  Devonshire,  and  many 
other,  whose  name  I  know  nott ;  and  it 
is  said  that  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  is 
send  fin-.  And  also  the  yeomen  of  the 
crowne  bene  riden  into  diverse  countries 
to  arrest  men  that  be  apecbed.  Also  it 
vas  told  me  that  Sir  Robt.  Ughtred  was 
seod  for,  but  I  trust  to  God  it  is  not  so, 
who  hare  yon  evermore  in  his  blessed 
proteocion. ' 

The  following  letter  was  written 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  first  openly  appeared 
in  aimB  at  Brecknock  agmnst  King 
Richard  IIL ;  and  gives  us  some  in- 
formation respecting  his  proceedings, 


as  to  his  seeking  to  make  partisans  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  aid  of  his 
attempt, — 

"  People  in  this  country  be  so  trobled, 
in  such  comandment  as  they  have  in  the 
kyngsname  and  otherwyse,  marvellously, 
that  they  know  not  what  to  doe.  My 
Lord  Strayng  goeth  forth  from  Lathum 
upon  Mundaynext  with  x  m'.  men,  whe. 
ther  we  cannot  say.  The  Duke  of  Buck, 
has  so  roony  men,  as  yt  is  sayd  here, 
that  he  is  able  to  goe  where  be  wyll ; 
but  I  trust  he  shal  be  rieht  withstanded 
and  all  his  mtdlice :  and  els  were  great 
pjTtty.  Messengers  conmiyth  dayly,  both 
from  the  kings  grace  and  the  duke,  into 
this  country." 

We  take  one  more  extract,  giving 
an  account  of  the  trial  and  judgment 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  after  his  escape, 
and  of  the  arraignment  of  his  con- 
federates,— 

"  Sir,  so  ^t  was  that  Parkin  Warbek 
and  other  itj  were  arreyned,  on  Satter- 
day  next  before  the  making  herof,  in  the 
Whithall  at  Westroynsier,  for  ther  of- 
fences,  afore  Sir  John  Sy^lv,  knight  mar- 
shall,  and  Sir  John  Trobilfeild  ;  and  ther 
they  all  were  attended,  and  judgment 
given  that  they  shold  be  drawn  on  hir« 
dills  from  the  Tower,  throwout  London, 
to  the  Tybunie,  and  ther  to  be  hanged, 
and  cutt  down  quicke,  and  ther  bo  wells 
to  be  taken  out  and  burned  :  ther  heads 
to  be  stricke  of,  and  quartered,  ther 
heads  and  quarters  to  be  disposed  at 
the  kyngs  pleasure.  And  on  Munday 
next  after,  at  the  Gildhall  in  London 
wher  the  judges,  and  many  other  knyghts, 
commysioners  to  inquer  and  determavn 
all  offences  and  trespasses  ;  and  theder 
from  the  Tower  was  brought  viij  pre« 
soners,  which  were  indited,  and  parte  of 
theme  confessed  themselfe  gyltie,  and 
other  parte  were  arreyned  :  and  as  yet 
they  be  not  juged.t  I  thinke  they  shall 
have  judgement  this  next  fryday.  Sir, 
this  present  day  was  new  barresses  made 
in  Westmynster  Hall,  and  thether  was 
brought  Therle  of  Warwek,  and  arrened 
afore  Therle  of  Oxford,  being  the  kyngs 
grace  comyssioner,  and  afore  other  lords 
(by cause  he  is  a  pere  of  the  realme), 
wbos  names  followeth  :  the  Duke  of 
Bokingbam,  Therle  of  Northumberland, 
Therle  of  Kent,  Therle  of  Surrey.  Therle 
of  Essex,  the  Lord  Burgeony,  Lord  Or- 


•  Original  Letters  written  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VL,  Kdward  IV.,  and 
Richard  IIL,  by  various  persons  of  rank  and  consequence  :  digested  in  chronological 
order,  with  notes  historical  and  explanatory,  by  John  Fenn,  £sq.  4  vols.  4to. 
London,  1787-9.  Vol.  V.  including  letters  m  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and 
Henry  VIL    4to.    London,  182S. 

t  These  were  Astwood,  Bluet,  and  others,  who  had  assisted  Perkyn  Warbeck  in 
making  his  escape.    The  day  of  their  trial  was  Monday,  Nov.  18, 
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nond,  Lord  D«yiigliiiiii,  Lord  Broko, 
Lord  of  S«jot  Johns,  Lord  LaCjinar, 
Lord  Do  la  Warre,  Lord  Moontioj, 
Lord  Daubeney,  Lord  Hastings,  Lord 
Barns,  Lord  /owch,  Lord  Sentmound, 
Lord  Willughby,  Lord  Grey  of  Wylton, 
aad  Lord  Dacre.  And  llierle  of  Warweke 
confessed  thonditments  Uiat  were  layd  to 
Lis  charge,  and  like  Judgment  was  given 
of  him,  as  is  afore  rehemed.  When  thos 
peraones  shalbe  put  in  execution  I  intend 
to  shew  to  jour  raastersliip  right  shortly." 

The  preceding  are  among  the  moet 
important  historical  illuRt rations  con- 
tained in  these  letters.  Neverthelew, 
their  interest  in  other  respects  fully 
warrants  their  publication. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  eoosideralion 
of  the  Society's  sixth  publication, 
which  we  deem  the  most  valuable 
of  the  works  which  have  issued 
from  their  press.  It  comprises  an 
extensive  collection  of  £ngiish  poli- 
tical songs,  dating  from  so  remote  a 
period  of  our  history  as  the  reign 
of  John,  and  extenmng  to  that  of 
Edward  IL  In  an  historical  point  of 
view  it  is  deeply  important,  and 
possesses,  moreover,  surpassing  cu- 
riosity. It  affords  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  feelings  of  our  forefathers 
on  the  various  occasions  which  pro- 
duced these  poems  than  we  could 
perhaps  gain  from  any  other  source. 

"  Few  historical  doeunents,*'  Mr. 
Wright  remarks,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  volume,  *'  are  more  interesting  or 
important  than  the  contemporary  songs, 
in  which  the  politick  partisan  satirised 
his  opponents  and  stirred  np  the  courage 
of  bis  friends,  or  in  which  tbe  people 
exulted  over  victories  gained  abroad 
against  their  enemies,  or  at  hems  against 
their  oppressors,  or  lamented  over  evil 
oomissls  and  natioiial  eslamitios." 

No  book  specially  devoted  to  an- 
cient political  songs  lias  yet  appeared, 
although  a  &w  specimens  have  been 
published  from  tune  to  time  in  col- 
lections of  miscellaneous  poetry,  such 
as  those  of  Percy  and  Kitson,  and 
have  never  failed  to  attract  attention. 

The  further  remarks  of  Mr.  Wright 
on  the  origin  and  history  of  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  are  too  important 


J  __. 


were  ver^  numerous  in  Saxon  times,^ 
few  speoimens,  indeed,  have  escaped  d 
destmotion  which  visits  the  monamej 
of  popular  and  temporary  feeling  befj 
all  others ;  and  for  years  after  the  Nj 
man  oonqoest  the  oppressed  people  o^ 
tinned  to  sing  ths  songs  of  former  dJ 
at  their  rustic  festivals,  or  amid  th 
everyday  labours.  As  the  feelings  wh^ 
esussd  them  to  be  rsmsmbered  died  anj 
gradually  before  the  weight  of  a  new  i 
fitical  system,  a  new  dass  of  song^  J 
arose.  From  the  conquest  to  the  end 
the  twelfth  century,  the  political  songs 
the  Anglo-Normans  were  in  a  great  um 
sure  confined,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  frt 
the  few  specimens  that  are  left,  to  )ao<l 
tory  poems  in  Latin,  or  to  funereal  elegi 
on  princes  and  great  people.  Yet  we  ^ 
hardly  doubt  that,  with  the  turbul^ 
bsrons  of  theia  troabtous  times,  the  ha 
of  the  minstrel  must  have  resounded  h 
qusBtly  to  subjects  of  greater  prese 
excitement. 

*'  With  the  beginning  of  the  thirteen 
century  opened  a  new  scene  of  politic 
contention.  It  is  amid  the  civil  comm 
tioos  of  the  reign  of  John,  that  onr  ra 
nuscripts  first  present  traoes  of  the  son{ 
in  which  popular  opinion  sought  ai 
found  a  vent,  at  the  ssme  time  that  tl 
sommons  of  England  began  to  assume 
more  active  part  on  tbe  stage  of  histor 
The  following  reign  was  a  period  of  coi 
stant  excitement.  I'he  weak  govemm« 
of  Henry  III.  permitted  every  party 
give  free  utterance  to  their  opinions  ai 
intentiona ;  and  the  songs  of  this  pent 
are  remari[ably  bold  and  pointed,  lliet 
effusions  are  interesting  in  other  poin 
of  view  besides  their  connexion  wil 
historical  events.  They  illustrate  in 
remarkable  msnner  the  history  of  o 
language ;  they  shew  us  how  Latii 
Angio-Norman,  and  English,  were  sui 
cesstvely  ths  favourite  instruments  I 
which  the  thoughts  of  our  ancestors  wei 
expressed ;  and,  collaterally,  they  sb« 
IIS  how  the  clerk  (or  scholar)  with  fa 
J^itin,  the  courtier  with  his  Ang^Ke 
man,  and  the  people  with  their  good  ol 
English,  came  forward  in  turns  upon  tl 
scene.  In  our  songs  we  see  that,  durin 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reig^  of  the  thii 
Henry,  the  satirical  pieces  which  ii 
veigh'ed  against  the  corruptions  of  tl 
state,  and  demanded  so  loudly  the 
amendment,  are  all  in  Latin  $  which  is  i 
much  ss  to  say  that  they  csom  hom.  t] 
scholastic  part  of  the  people,  or  tbot 
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and  highly  uiterwiting  declaration  of 

objects  and  sentiments  of  the  barons, 

ich  WIS  published  after  the  battle  of 

es.  is  written  in  Latin.    Amid  the 

*  wars  was  composed  the  first  po- 

song  in  English  that  has  yet  been 

nd.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  songs 
this  period  which  we  know,  whether 
Latin,  Anglo-Normon,  or  English,  are 
the  popular  side  of  the  dispute, —  all 
one  accord  agree  in  their  praise  and 
•port  of  the  great  Simon  de  Montfort. 
Tlie  circumstance  of  our  finding  no 
in  English  of  an  earlier  date  does 
however,  prove  that  they  did  not 
t.    On  the  contraiT.  it  is  probable 
thej  were  emially  abundant  with  the 
Whets ;  but  the  Latin  songs  belonged  to 
that  particular  party  who  were  most  in 
the  habit  of  committing  their  prodnctions 
^  to  writing,  and  whose  manuscripts  also 
were  longest  preserved.     It  is  probable 
"i  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  earlier 
I  Eoghsh  popular  poetry  was  ever  entered 
1  m  books :  it  was  preserved  in  people's 
\   nemory  until,    gradually   forgotten,    it 
j   ccttsed  entirely  to  exist,  except  in  a  few 
J   iBstances  where,  years  after  the  period  at 
'    which  it  was  first  composed,  it  was  com- 
^    Bitted  to  writing  by  those  who  heard  it 
'    recited.    The  English  song  on  the  battle 
'    of  I..ewes  is  found  in  a  manuscript  writ- 
'    fen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ;  when, 
perhaps,  the  similar  character  of  the  time 
led  people  to  give  retrospective  looks  to 
the  doings  of  Earl  Simon  and  his  confe- 
derate Imrons.      They  were  sometimes 
written  on  small  rolls  of  parchment,  ibr 
the  convenience  of  the  minstrel,  who  thus 
carried  them  about  with  him  from  house 
to  house,  and  chanted  them  at  the  will  of 
bis  entertainers.    From  these  rolls  and 
loose  scraps  they  were  occasionally  copied 
into  books,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to 
possess  any  popular  interest,  by  some 
'  clerk '  who  loved  to  collect  antiquities ; 
for  in  those  days,  too,  there  were  anti- 
qoariefl.  One  of  the  Anglo-Norman  songs 
printed  in  this  collection  is  taken  from 
the  original  roll ;  and  the  Latin  songs  on 
the  death   of  Peter  de  Gaveston  were 
^nd  in  a  manuscript  written  in  the 
fifti^enth  century. 

"  The  constant  wars  of  the  reign  of 
Inward  I.,  the  patriotic  hatred  of 
Frenchman  and  Scot,  which  then  ran  at 
tW  highest,  furnished  the  groundwork 
of  many  a  national  song  during  the  latter 
Tctrs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tbe  first  years  of  the  fourteenth,  llie 
Eoglisli  song  becomes  at  this  period 
Btuch  more  frequent,  thougli  many  were 
«till  wriitrti  in  Latin.  Popular  discon- 
t«iit  continued  to  be  expressed  equally 
m  Latin,  Anglo-Normftn  (a  language  the 
inluence  of  which  was  now  fast  declin- 
ing), and  English.   In  the  *  Song  against 


the  King's  Taxes,'  compoMd  towardi  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  have 
the  first  specimen  of  that  kind  of  song 
wherein  each  line  began  in  one  language 
and  ended  in  another ;  and  which,  gene- 
rally written  in  hexameters,  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  popular  during  the 
two  centuries  following.  One  song,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  presents  in  aU 
temate  succession  aH  the  three  langua^^ 
which  were  then  in  use.  The  political 
songs  during  this  last-mentioned  reign 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest."     * 


We  shall  now  exhibit  two  or  three 
specimenf  of  these  curious  documents. 
We  b^in  with  one  of  the  moet  an- 
cient, written  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  taken  from  the  Hari.  MS. 
978,  fol.  108.  These  productions  of 
a  dark  period  of  our  history  (as  it  is 
called)  shew  that  the  age  was  not  so 
universally  blinded  by  ignorance  and 
superstition  as  has  been  generally 
imagined.  The  boldness  with  whicn 
the  Court  of  Borne  was  satirised  in 
her  palmy  days  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  Bong.  It  is  supposed  to 
ha^e  bemi  written  during  the  inter- 
diet.  In  the  fourth  line,  the  lion  is 
said  to  designate  Kin^  John,  and  the 
asses  the  bishops ;  and  at  the  end  the 
king  is  represented  by  Jupiter,  whilst 
the  pope  receives  the  contemptuous 
designation  of  Fluto. 

''  aOKO  ON  TBI  TIMES. 

'' '  Inveetio  contra  avaritiam.* 

**  Utar  contra  vitia  camdne  rebelli ; 
Mel  proponunt  alii,  fbl  supponunt  melH, 
Pectus  subest  ferreum  deauratie  pelK, 
£t  leofiis  Bpolium  induunt  aselli. 

Disputat  cum  animo  facies  rebellis, 
Mel  ab  ore  defluit,  mens  est  plena  felKs ; 
Non  est  totum  melleum  quod  est  instar 

mellis ; 
Facies  est  alia  pectoris  quam  pellis. 

Vilium  est  in  opere,  virtus  est  in  ore, 
Picem  tegunt  animi  niveo  colore : 
Membra  dolent  singula  capitis  dolore 
£t  radici  oonsonat  pomum  in  sapore. 

Roma  mundi  caput  est,  sed  nil  capit 
mundum : 
Quod  pendet  a  capita  totum  est  inunun* 

dum  ;: 
Transit  enim  vitium  primum  in  secundum, 
£t  de  fundo  redoletquod  est  juxtafiindunu 

Roma  capit  singulos  et  res  singulomm ; 
Romanorom  curia  non  est  nisi  forum. 
Ibi  sunt  venalia  jura  senatorum, 
£t  solvit  contturia  copia  nummorum. 

Hie  in  consistorio  si  quia  causam  regat 
So&m.vel  alterius,hoc  in  primis  legat, — 
Nisi  det  pecuniam  Roma  totum  ne^t. 
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Qui  plus  dat  pecaniae  melius  allegat 

Romaoi  capitulum  babent  in  decretis, 
Ut  peteutes  audiant  maoibus  repletis  : 
Dabis,  aut  non  dabitur,  petunt  quia  pads ; 
Qua  mensura  seminas,  et  eadem  metis. 
Munus  et  petitio  currunt  passu  pari, 
Opereris  muuere  si  vis  operari : 
Tullium  ne  timeas  si  velit  causari, 
Nummus  eloquentia  g^udet  singulari. 
Nummis  in  bac  curia  non  est  qui  non 
vacet ; 
Crux  placet,  rotunditas,  et  albedo  placet, 
£t  cum  totum  placeat,  et  Romanis  placet, 
Ubi  nunguus  loquitur,  et  lex  omnis  tacet. 
Si  quo  grandi   munere  bene  pascas 
manum, 
Frustra  quia  objiciet  vel  Justinianum, 
Yel  sanctorum  cauones,  quia  tanquam 

▼anum 

Transferunt   has    paleas,  et   imbursant 

granum. 

Solam  avaritiam  Roma  novit  pares, 

Parcit  daoti  munera,  parco  non  est  parca : 

Nummus  est  pro  numine,  et  pro  Marco 

marca, 
£t  est  minus  Celebris  ara,  quam  sit  area. 
Cum  ad  papam  veneris,  babe  pro  con- 
stant!, 
Non  est  locus  panperi,  soli  favet  danti ; 
Vel  si  munus  praisti turn  non  est  aliqunnti, 
Respondet  bic  tibi  sic,  Non  est  micbi  tanti. 
Papa,  si  rem  tangimus,nomen  bubet  a  re, 
Quicquid  babent  alii,  solus  vult  papare ; 
Vel  si  verbumGallicum  vis  npocopare, — 
Paez,  PaeZt  dit  H  mot,  si  vis  impetrare. 
Papa  quffirit,   cbartula  qusrit,  bulla 
qusrit, — 
Porta  qusrit,  cardinalis  quaerit,  cursor 

qu^rit, 
Omnes  quterunt :   et  si  quod  des  uui 

deerit, 
Totum  jus  falsum  est,  tota  causa  pent. 
Das  istis,  das  aliis,  addis  dona  datis, 
Et  cum  satis  dederis,  quterunt  ultra  satis. 
O  vos  burss  turgidae,  Romam  veniatis ; 
Romas  viget  pbysica  bursis  constipatis. 
Praedantur  marsupium    singuli    pan- 
latim; 
Magna,  major,  maxima,  prasda  tit  gra- 

datim. 
Quid  irem  per  singula?  coUigam  sum- 

matim, — 
Onmes  bursam  strangulant,  et  expirat 
statim. 
Bursa  tamen  Tityi  jecur  imitatur, 
Fugit  res,  et  redeat,  perit,  ut  nascatur, 
£t  hoc  pactoloculum  Romae  depriedatur, 
Ut  cum  totum  dedorit,  totus  impleatur. 
Redeunt  a  curia  capite  cornuto : 


TRANSLATION. 

I  will  use  against  vices  rebelling  song ; 
others  put  forward  honey,  while  under 
the  houej  they  lay  on  gall;  the  iron 
breast  is  concealed  under  the  gilt  skin, 
and  asses  put  on  the  lion's  spoil.  The 
rebelling  &ce  disputes  with  the  soul 
within ;  houe^  flows  from  the  nioutii, 
the  mind  is  full  of  gall ;  it  is  not  all 
sweet  that  looks  like  honey ;  the  breast 
has  a  different  countenance  from  the 
skin.  While  vice  is  in  the  work,  virtue 
is  in  the  face;  they  cover  the  pitchy 
blackness  of  the  mind  with  a  white 
colour ;  each  of  the  members  suffers  by  a 
pain  of  the  head,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
apple  depends  upon  the  root  from  wheDce 
it  springs.  Rome  is  the  bead  of  the 
world  ;  but  it  receives  nothing  clean ; 
all  that  depends  from  the  head  is  un- 
clean ;  for  the  first  vice  passes  on  into 
the  second,  and  that  which  is  near  the 
bottom  smells  of  the  bottom.  Rome  re. 
ceives  all,  and  the  goods  of  all ;  the 
court  of  the  Romans  is  but  a  market. 
There  are  offereil  for  sale  the  rights  of 
the  senators,  and  abundance  of  money 
dissolves  all  differences  of  opinion.  Here, 
in  the  consistory,  if  any  body  plead  a 
cause,  be  it  his  own  or  another  s,  let  him 
first  read  this, — *'  Unless  he  give  money, 
Rome  denies  every  thing;  ho  who  gives 
most  money  will  come  off  the  best." 
The  Romans  have  a  chapter  in  the  De- 
cretals, that  they  should  listen  to  peti- 
tions from  those  who  come  with  their 
hands  full ;  thou  shalt  give,  or  nothing 
shall  be  granted  thee ;  they  ask  because 
thou  askest;  by  the  same  measure  as 
you  sow  you  shall  reap.  A  bribe  and 
a  petition  go  side  by  side,  and  it  is  with 
a  bribe  that  you  must  work  if  you  wish  to 
succeed  ;  then  you  need  have  no  fear, 
even  of  TuUy,  were  he  pleading  againsi 
you  ;  for  money  possesses  a  singular 
eloquence.  There  is  nobody  in  this 
court  who  does  not  look  after  money  : 
the  cross  on  the  coin  pleases  them  ;  the 
roundness  of  it,  and  the  whiteness  thereof, 
pleases  them  ;  and  since  every  part  of  it 
pleases,  and  it  is  the  Romans  whom  it 
pleases,  where  money  speaks,  there  all 
Jaw  is  silent.  If  you  only  feed  the  hand 
well  with  some  goodly  bribe,  it  will  be  in 
vain  even  to  quote  Justinian  ag^nst 
you,  or  the  canons  of  the  saints,  because 
they  would  throw  them  away  as  vanity 
and  chaff,  and  pocket  the  grain.     Penu- 
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for  the  poor ;  be  fmvours  only  the  girer  ; 
or  if  there  is  not  a  bribe  of  some  yalue  or 
another  forthcoming,  he  answers  jou,  "  I 
am  Dot  able.*'    The  pope,  if  we  come  to 
the  truth  of  tbe  matter,  has  his  name  from 
the  fact,  that,  whatever  others  have,  he 
alone  will  suck  the  pep  ;  or  if  you  like  to 
spocopate  a  French  word,  "  pay,  pay," 
saith  the  word,  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
any  thing.     The  Pope  begs,  the  brief 
beps,  tbe  bull  begs,  the  gate  begs,  the 
cardinal  b^s,  the  cursor  beg8,>-iul  beg  I 
sad  if  you  have  not  wherewith  to  bribe 
than  all,  your  right  is  wrong,  and  the 
whole  cause  comes  to  nothing.     You 
give  to  ih^e,  you  give  to  the  others, 
you  add  gifts  to  those  already  given; 
iod  when  you  shall  have  given  enough, 
Ihey  seek  as  much  more.     O,  you  full 
porses,  come  to  Rome !  at  Rome  there 
is  choice  medicine  for  costive  pockets. 
They  all  prey  on  the  purse  by  little  and 
little;  great,  greater,  or  greatest,  gra- 
dually becomes  a  prey  to  them.     Why 
should  I  go  through  all  the  particulars  1 
1  »ill  put  it  in  a  few  words ;  they  all 
choke  the  purse,  and  it  expires  imme- 
diately.     Yet  the    purse   imitates  the 
lir«>  of  Tiiyus ;   the  substance  flies  in 
order  to  return;    dies  that  it  may  be 
bom :  and  on  this  condition  Rome  preys 
apon  the  pocket,  that  when  it  has  given 
all,  it  may  all  be  filled  again.     They  re- 
turn from  the  court  with  mitred  heads  ; 
Jupiter  is  placed  in  the  infernal  regions, 
Pluto  holds  heaven,  and  dignity  is  given 
to  a  brute  animal,  as  a  jewel  to  the  dung, 
aod  a  picture  to  the  mud.    The  rich  give 
U>  the  rich,  that  they  may  receive  again, 
and  gifts  mutually  meet  one  another: 
that  hw  is  most  in  use  which  they  have 
caassd  to  be  written,  '*  If  you  will  give 
to  me,  1  will  give  to  you." 

The  vices  of  the  great  are  lashed 
with  due  severity  during  the  reign 
of  Henrj'  IIL  The  promgacy  of  iSe 
nobles,  the  venality  of  t£e  judges, 
the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  age  in  general,  is  bit- 
teriy  lamented.  The  following  song, 
dirited  against  the  avarice  of  the 
bishops,  is  of  this  reign.  It  is  taken 
fixnnthe  CottonianMS.  Jul.  D.VII. 
foL  133  :— 


Sponsa  Christi  fit  renalis, 
Generosa  generalis ; 

veneunt  altaria, 

venit  euchaiistia, 

cum  ait  nugatoria 
Gratia  renalis. 

Bonam  Dei  non  donatur 

Kisi  gratis  conferatur ; 

Quod  qui  vendit  vel  mercatur. 

Lepra  Syri  vulneratur ; 

quern  sic  ambit  ambitus^ 
ydolorum  servitus 
templo  sancti  spiritus 

Non  compaginatur. 

In  diebus  juventutis 

lament  annus  senectutis, 

Ne  fortuna  destitutis 

Desit  eis  splendor  cutis. 

Sed  dum  querunt  medium, 
▼ertunt  in  coutrarium, 
fallit  enim  vitium 

Specie  virtutis. 

Tu  qui  tenes  hunc  tenorem, 
Frustra  diois  te  pastorem  ; 
Nee  te  regis  ut  rectorem, 
Rerum  mersus  in  ardorem : 

Hiec  est  alia 

sanguisugsB  filia, 

quam  venalis  curia 
Duxit  in  uxorem.'' 

TRANSLATION. 

Although  sick  with  those  who  are 
sick,  and  unknown  with  those  who  are 
unknown,  yet  I  will  assume  all  charac- 
ters in  turn,  usurping  the  right  of  the 
priest :  weep,  ye  daughters  of  Sion,  the 
bishops  of  the  church  at  the  present  day 
are  but  remote  imitators  of  Christ ! 

The  clerical  order  is  debased  in  respect 
of  tbe  laity  ;  the  spouse  of  Christ  is 
made  venal,— she  that  is  noble,  common ; 
the  altars  are  for  sale;  the  eucbarist  is 
for  sale,  although  venal  grace  is  vain 
and  frivolous. 

God's  gift  is  not  given  if  it  be  not 
conferred  gratis  ;  and  he  who  sells  and 
makes  merchandise  of  it,  is,  in  so  doing, 
struck  with  the  leprosy  of  Syrus ;  the 
service  of  idols,  at  which  his  ambition 
thus  oims,  may  not  be  engrafted  on  tho 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  their  days  of  youth,  they  look  for- 
ward to  old  age  with  fear,  lest,  deserted 
by  fortune,  they  possess  no  longer  their 
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Popular  difisatisfiiction  may  be 
traced  throughout  £dward  I/s  reign 
from  the  day  on  which  he  mounted 
the  throne.  The  following  song, 
says  Mr.  Wright,  seems  to  have 
been  popular  soon  after  his  accession ; 
and  it  is  written  in  liatin  and  Anglo- 
Norman,  in  order  thai  it  might  be 
sung  more  generally.  In  the  !MS. 
each  stanza  of  the  Latin  is  followed 
by  the  ccNrrespottding  stanza  in  An^lo* 
!Norman.  Between  the  Latin  Imes 
of  the  first  stanza  is  left  space  appa- 
rently for  music.  We  shall  give  the 
Anglo-Norman  rersion  only,  which 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that 
language.  This  is  from  the  Harl. 
MS.  746,  fol.  103  :— 

Smig  on  the  Times, 
'*  Amur  gist  en  ma1adie»  chants  est  nafr^ ; 
Ore  regoe  tricherie,  bayne  est  engendr^. 
Boidie  ad  aeigDurie,  pes  mt  mise  suz  p^ ; 
Fei  n'ad  ki  lai  guie,  en  priaan  est  h6. 

Ne  lerray  ke  ne  voa  dii^  as  vaut  ore 

escripture ; 
Mes  cum  fust  andomue  •  tapist  dreiture, 
l)e  la  gent  baje  avogle  est  la  cure, 
Ke  el  ne  dute  mie  veoiance  a  veoir  dure. 

Les  contrc  •  estttoiz  abotent  li  fiz  de  fe- 

lonie ; 
Lors  perit  seint^  eglise,  quant  orgoil  la 

mestrie. 
Ceo  sustenent  li  prelaz  ki  si  ne  peinent 

mie. 
Pur  dreiture  sustenir  nolent  perdre  vie. 

Pes  est  acravant^  e  amnr  refreidie ; 

La  terra  est  desconfort^  e  de  plor  enmois- 

tie, 
Aronr  et  anrist^  tut  est  anentie : 
Nl  ad  nal  ki  ne  qnert  confbrt  et  aye. 

Asez  i  ad  des  orphanins  grant  doal  de- 

menanz, 
Ki  lur  parenz  sunt  mis  a  fins,  dunt  il  eu 

suntdolens, 
Cil  ki  en  comenceat  futent  mult  pussanz, 
8unt  suzmis  a  le  espeye,  e  plorent  U 

parenz. 

Li  enfans  felons  s*en  Tunt  la  porere  gent 

preer; 
Li  ricbes  a  tort  enricbtc  sunt  de  autti 

aver; 
A  peine  i  ad  baute  borne  ki  cesse  mal 

penser ; 
De  ha)iie  sunt  haitez  U  felons  esquter. 


Si  il  se  ne  vdent  ai»«B4er  p«r  Ui(  ne  par 

(esance, 
Mea  pur  tuer  quant  ont  poer  bes  oai  la 

▼oillan«e ; 
Trestua  en  Aint  ravine,  de  Deu  n'en  cat 

dotaiice. 
Cel»  Metes  a  de«>in,  aire  Deu  de  veo- 

jancel" 

TRAKSLATIOX. 

Charity  is  wounded,  love  is  sick  ;  per- 
fidy reigns,  and  malice  is  engendered. 
The  fraud  of  the  rulers  prevails,  peace  is 
trodden  under  foot;  mitb  fettered  in 
prison  is  very  desolate.  At  present,  a 
writing  is  of  no  use,  but  right  and  Utw 
He  as  it  were  asleep,  and  tbe  care  of  the 
wicked  race  is  blind, — it  has  not  suffi- 
cient foresight  to  fear  tbe  future.  The 
sons  of  iniquity  crush  those  who  resist ; 
the  peace  of  tbe  church  perishes,  and  tbe 
proud  reign.  Tbe  wicked  prelates  sap- 
port  this  state  of  things  by  tbeir  snpine. 
ness,  for  they  refuse  to  suffer  death  for 
justice.  Peace  being  altogether  over- 
thrown,  love  is  cooled ;  all  the  land  of 
England  is  moist  with  weeping,  and  all 
friendship  and  kindness  has  disappeared  ; 
all  seek  consolation  and  quieL  The  little 
orphans  lament  the  loss  of  their  father, 
and,  deprived  of  their  mother,  they  sor- 
row in  the  midst  of  hunger ;  they  who  at 
first  were  very  powerful  now  fall  by  tbe 
sword,  and  their  parents  weep.  Lo  ! 
wicked  children  rob  the  poor ;  lo  f  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  is  increased  by  exact- 
ing gifts;  almost  all  the  nobles  spend 
their  time  in  contriving  evil;  the  mad 
esquires  delight  in  malice.  Lo  f  the 
rapacious  men  appear  on  every  side  ; 
lo?  the  supporters  of  peace  and  iuatice 
perish  ;  these  cruel  butchers  despise 
doctrine,  and  tbe  holy  preachers  have  no 
effect.  These  men  will  not  be  amended 
by  tbe  force  of  sermons,  nor  do  they 
make  any  accoont  of  the  lives  of  men  ; 
they  all  plunder  together,  like  robbars. 
Take  vengeance  upon  tbem,  O  God  of 
vengeance ! 

The  comi^aints  of  the  oppression 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  the  times,  are 
repeated  in  the  following  reign.  But 
we  do  not  quote  the  following  sou^ 
in  order  merely  to  repeat  a  cry  whicfi 
has  been  echoed  in  every  age,  and 
resounds  in  the  ears  of  the  ^  pKt^- 
genies  vitiosior'"'  now  breathing,  but 
to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  i^iilological 
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Smtg  OH  ihe  Tima. 

*•  Qmnt  honme  deit  pail«ir,  videat  qusi 

rerba  loquatur ; 
Sen  coreot  arer,  ne  stnhior  inveniatur. 
Qfuuido  quis  loquitor,  bote  resoun  rest* 

tbeijzme, 
Derisum   pathor  ant  hitel  so  sbal  be 

wjnne. 
En  seynt  eglise  sunt  mnlti  sacpe  priores ; 
Svame    beoth  wyse,  mnlti  sunt  infe- 

feriores. 
Wben  raon   may  meet  do,  tunc   velle 

snom  manifestat, 
la  dooi«  also,  si  rult  tibi  prsemia  pnestat. 
lograto  benefac,  post  hacc  a  peyne  te  verra ; 
Par  boo  vin  tibi  lac  non  dat,  nee  rem 

tibi  rendra, 
Sensom  custodi,  quasi  mieu  valt  sen  qe 

ta  mesoun; 
Tbah  tbou  be  oiody,rolmr  nicbil  est  sine 

resoun. 
Lex  lyth  doun  over  al,  fallax  fraus  faHit 

nbique ; 
Ant  love  nys  bote  smal,  quia  gens  se 

gestat  inique. 
Wo  walketh  wyde,  quoniam  movet  ira 

potentes  : 
Ryht  con  nout  ryde,  quia  vadit  ad  in- 

sipientes. 
Ouounodo  fraus  superest,  lex  nul  noot 

lonen  y  londe ; 
Et  quia  sic  res  est,  ryfh  may  nout  rad- 

lycbe  stonde. 
Fals    mon    freynt    covenaunt,  qoamvis 

tibi  dicat '  babebis.' 
Vi    dabit  un  veu  gaunt^  lene  !es  mon 

postea  flebis. 
Myn  ant  thyn  doo  sant,  qui  fnmgnat 

plebis  amoren  ; 
Ce  dens  pur  mis  snat  liiKaenda  scpe  do- 

lorem. 
Tresoun  dampnifioat,  et  paacts  eat  date 

resotm; 
Resoon  certiiicat,  confondit   et   omnia 

tresoun. 
Pees  majr  nout  wel  be,  dum  stat  per  no- 

mina  bina; 
lord  Christ,  that  tbou  se,  per  te  dt  in 

hiismedicina! 
lofimos  moritur,  thah   lechcraft  ligee 

...       iW^J 

»  nms  decipitur»iiisnon  tfaather  slialabyde 

Tcls  plnsours  troveres,  qui  <fo  te  plu- 

nmtB  prendrovnt ; 
An  dreyn  biea  verres,  quod  nuUam  Mm 

tiin  rendTount. 
E*to  pacificus,  so  myh  tbou  welde  thy 

wjlle ;  ' 

Abo  vendicus,  ant  stond  pro  tempore 

stille. 
Pees  seit  en  tere,  per  te,  Deus,  alma  po- 


Bsfisodea  goere,  ne  nos  invadat  egestas. 
God  U)rd  Almyhty,  da  pacem,  Christie 

beoigne! 
Thou  const  al  dyhty,  60  ne  peretmos  in 

igne!" 


TnANSLATiOX. 

Whea  a  man  has  to  speak,  let  him 
consider  what  words  be  utters ;  he  ought 
to  pay  attention  to  them,  lest  he  appear  a 
fool.    When  any  one  speaks,  unless  rea- 
son rest  therein,  he  is  laughed  at,  and  so 
he   shall  gain  litUe.      In  holy  church, 
there  are  often  many  who  hold  advanced 
situations ;  some  are  wise,  many  are  in- 
ferior.    When  a  man  may  do  most,  then 
he  exhibits  his  will,— in  gifts  also,  if  he 
will,  he  gives  thee  presents.    Do  a  kind- 
ness to  an  ungrateful  man,  and  after- 
wards he  will  scarcely  look  at  you  ;  he 
will  not  even  give  you  milk  for  good 
wine,  nor  will  he  make  you  any  return. 
'1  ake  care  of  tby  intellect  as  of  a  thing 
which  is  worth  more  than  thy  house  j 
although  thou  be  moody,  strength  is  no- 
thing without  reason.     Law  ties  down 
over    all,    false    fraud    deceives    every 
where ;  and  there  is  but  little  lore,  be- 
cause  people  conduct  diemselves  wick- 
edly.      Woe  walks  wide,  since  anger 
moves  those  who  are  powerful  ;   right 
cannot  ride,  because  it  goes  to  the  igno- 
rant.    Now  that  fraud  is  alive,  law  will 
not  dwell  in  the  land;   and   since  the 
matter  is  in  that  position,  right  may  not 
easily  stand.      'Ihe   false    man   breaks 
his   promise,  although  be  say  to   thee, 
"Thou  shalt  have  it."     He  will  scarcely 
give  an  old  glove  ;  thou  shalt  afterwards 
weep.    Mine  and  thine  are  two,  which 
break  the  love  of  the  people  ;  these  two 
for  us  will  cause  frequent  grief.    Treason 
injures,  and  reason  is  given  to  few  ;  rea- 
son makes  sure,  while  treason  confounds 
all    things.      Peace   may  not  well    be 
while  it  stands  by  two  names.     Lord 
Christ, do  thou  look  to  it;  tbiough  Thee 
may  there  be  a  medicine  for  these  things ! 
The  Mck  man  dies,  although  the  art  of 
medicine  lie  by  his  side ;  the  living  man 
is   deceived,   there  is  none  who   sImH 
abide  here.     You  will  find  many  such 
as  will  take  very  much  from  you ;  i«  the 
end,  you  will  see  well,  that  they  will  re- 
turn you  nothing.    Be  pacific,  so  mayst 
thou  possess  thy  will ;  also  a  teller  of 
truth,  and  stand  for  the  time  still.    May 
there  he  peace  in  tijeland,  through  Thee, 
God,  kind  power ;  forbid  war,  lest  want 
invade  us.    Good  Lord,  Almighty,  give 
peace.       O    benignant   Christ !  "  Thou 
canst  do  all  things;    hinder  us    from 
perishing  in  the  fire. 

We  shall  take  one  more  of  these 
pieces  which  yeill  furnish  an  English 
specimen,  also  written  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.  It  appears  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  gay  fashions  in 
ladies'  clothing,  which  became  pre- 
valent, we  are  informed  by  Air. 
Wright,  about  this  tune,  and  seem 
even  to  have  been  aped  by  the  said* 
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die  and  lower  ranks.  The  song, 
however,  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  its  mere  curiosity.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Harl.  MS.  2253, 
fol.  61  :— 

Against  Pride  in  the  Ladies, 
"  Lord  that  leoeat  us  lyf,  ant  lokest  uch 

an  lede, 
For  te  cocke  with  knyf  nast  thou  none 

uede; 
Bothe  weproon  ant  wyf  sore  mowe  drede. 
Lest  thou  be  stume  with  strif,  for  bone 
that  thou  bede, 

in  wunne 
That  monkunne 
Sbulde  sbilde  bem  from  sunne. 

Nou  batli  prude  tbepris  in  everucbe  plawe; 
By  mony  wymmon  un-wis  y  sugge  mi 

sawe* 
For  ^ef  a  ledylyne  leid  after  lawe, 
Uch  a  strumpet  that  ther  is  such  drahtes 
wl  drawe ; 

in  prude 
Uch  a  screwe  wol  hire  shrude 
Tbah  he  nabbe  nout  a  smoke  hire 
foule  ers  to  hude. 

Furmest  in  boure  were  hoses  y-broht« 
Levedis    to    honoure    icbot    he   were 

wroht ; 
Uch  gigelot  wol  loure,  bote  he  hem  habbe 

soht; 
Such  shrewe  fol  soure  ant  duere  Iiit  hath 
n  boht ; 

in  belle 
With  develes  he  shule  duelle, 
For  the  clogges  that  cleveth  by  here 
chelle. 

Nou  ne  lacketh  hem  no  lyn  hoses  in  to 

beren ; 
He  sitteth  ase  a  slat  swyn  that  hongeth 

is  eren. 
Such  a  joustynde  gyn  uch  wrecche  wol 

weren, 
Al  hit  cometh  in  declyn  this  gigelotes 
geren ) 

upo  lofte 
The  devel  may  sitte  softe. 
Ant  holden  his  halymotes  ofte. 

%i(  ther  lyth  a  loket  by  er  outher  e^, 
That  mot  with  worse  be  wet  for  lat  of 

other  le^e ; 
The  bout  and  the  harbet  with  frountel 

shule  fe^ ; 
Habbe  he  a  fauce  filet,  he  halt  hire  hed 
he^, 

to  sbewe 
That  heo  be  kud  ant  knewe 
For  strompet  in  rybaudes  rewe." 

TRANSLATION. 

Lordf  that  givest  us  life»  and  regardest 

every  people, — to with  knife  thou 

hast  no  need ;  —  botl^  man  and  woman 
sorely  may  dread,  lest  thou  be  stern 


with  wrath,  for  the  boon  that  thou  askest, 
in  joy — that  mankind  should  shield  them- 
selves from  sin. 

Now  pride  hatli  the  prize  in  every 
play  ;  of  many  unwise  women  I  say  my 
saw, —  for  if  a  lady's  linen  is"  laid  after 
law, — every  stnmipet  that  there  is  such 
draughts  will  draw; — in  pride  —  every 
shrew  will  clothe  herself,  though  shie 
have  not  a  smock  to  hide  her  dirty  tail. 

First  in  bower  were  bosses  brought, — 
to  honour  ladies,  I  wot  they  were  wrought  j 
— every  giglot  will  lour,  unless  she  have 
them  sought;  —  such  shrew  full  sourly 
and  dearly  hath  bought  it; — in  hell, — 
with  devils  they  shall  dwell, —  on  ac- 
count of  the  clogs  which  hang  by  their 
jowls. 

Now  they  want  no  linen  to  bear 
bosses  in  ;  —  they  sit  Uke  a  slit  swine 
which  hangs  its  ears.  Such  a  justling 
contrivance  every  wretch  will  wear, — 
that  these  giglots'  gear  all  comes  to  no- 
thing ;  —  on  high  —  the  devil  may  ait 
softly, —  and  hold  his  sabbaths  often. 

If  there  lies  a  locket  by  ear  or  eye, — 
that  may  with  worse  be  wet,  for  lack  of 
other  lye ;  the  but  and  the  barbel  with 
frontlet  shall  quarrel;  —  if  she  have  a 
false  fillet,  she  hold  her  head  high, —  to 
show  —  that  she  is  famous  aod  well 
known  —  for  a  strumpet  in  the  ribalds* 
ranks. 

We  trust  we  have  exhibited  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  light  which  this 
collection  of  documents  throws  upon 
the  Middle  Ages, — a  period  which 
till  recently  was  so  sweepingly  stig- 
matised as  dark,  that  a  notion  of 
any  thing  like  a  literature  was  never 
entertained.  AVarton  did  much  to 
dispel  the  gloom  in  which  these 
ages  were  enveloped,  when  he  brought 
before  the  world  his  specimens  of 
their  poetry.  Ellis  successfully  oc- 
cupied the  same  interesting  iield  of 
research;  and  a  host  of  subsequent 
labourers  are  daily  rendering  the 
study  of  our  earliest  vernacular 
poetry  more  popular. 

The  editor  annoimces  his  inten- 
tion, at  some  future  period,  to  form 
a  second  volume,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued to  the  fail  of  the  House  of 
York,  in  the  person  of  the  crook- 
backed  Richard  JU, 

"  The  wars  of  Edward  III.  produced 
many  songs,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Knglish  ; 
ns  did  also  the  troubles  which  disturbed 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  With  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  how- 
ever, we  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  language,  which  we  shall 


A  Lettkerfrom  Mr,  Barney  Brollaghan, 


es 


<|^|pn  Beet  wicii  m  tbese  popobr 

«w«i.   Dansg  tJM  fifteeatfa  century. 

M  tflogs  are   less  BumerMia,  tad 

^  rj**P*"^*    With  it,  we  are  iulro. 

;  ^««ltoidark  period  of  literature  and 

J^  It  was  the  interrM  between 

'  It  ^^^  up  of  tbe  old  system,  and 

R  fonaaHan  of  the  new  one  which  was 

'^ «  Wli  npon  its  ruins.     When  we 

?*'«*«war8  of  the  Roees,  so  fatal  to 

^MgKA   nobility   and    gentry,  the 

j^^^^^^W^y  becomes  leas  inter- 

7*?'  becaoee  it  'is  less  intellectual : 

j^P^^natal  w^>Hring^  which  had  iu- 

'  ^!^t^  ™^**   ^®  political  more- 

*"V«  the  thirteenth  asd  fourteenth 

T*|«w«re  replaced  by  the  reckless 

rj^sight^  buierneas  of  pecsonaJ 

^  tad  the  demonilisii^  agency  of 

.  JuT^^^^*'      ^^^^  ^^^  required 

'  j^'^^^^^^^^^s*^  *"d  ignorance  to 

^  J2**^^  ®'®^  ^®  latest  remnants  of 

'  rrW?M  splendour,  before  the  she 

^^oVmW  op  the  beautiful  edifice 

^*«»aa  civilisation ;  so  it  seemed  as 

"^  ttotW,  though  a  shorter  aad 


eompMatirely  less  profound,  agie  of  bar- 
batciam  wm  required  to  turn  men  a  minds 
from  the  defeottve  learning  of  the  schools, 
and  the  imperfect  literature  to  which 
they  had  been  habituated,  and  to  break 
down  old  prejudices  and  privileges, 
which  were  but  impediments  in  tlie  way 
of  the  new  system  that  came  in  with  the 
Heformation.*' 

The  vcduoie  eoatams  an  Appendix, 
eonaisting  of  extracts  from  the  in- 
edited  metrical  obronicle  of  Peter 
Langtoft,  whkb  is  alr^Miy  well  known 
through  the  Englirii  version  of 
Kobert  de  Bninne,  which  was  printed 
by  Thomas  llearne ;  and  also  a  ver^ 
curious  English  poem  on  the  ^^  Kvil 
Times  of  iCdwanl  U.,"  from  the 
Atichinleck  MiS.  at  Edinburgh. 

With  this  work  we  close  for  the 
pres^it  otir  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  merits  of  tne  Society's  publica- 
tione. 


A  LBTTHER   FROM  MR.  BARNEY  BRAIXAGUAN,  PIPER  AT  THE 

baddy's  goose  public-house,  ratcuffe  highway, 
to  oliver  yorke,  exquire  ; 


coirrAiNiKO 


ACTHM^''^  M*'^^^  ACCOUHT  OJ  THE  LATB  RICHARI)  AXf  RED  MUXIKIN, 
™^  O       THB  GB0YE8  Of  BLASK£T,''  AND  SOBiE  OF  HM  KINTEMPOBARIES. 


Part  I. 


''«'rfy*«  GooK,  Ratellfe  Highway, 
^  8  Ml  tfcc  mornin,  Dec.  27, 1 841. 

Z"  ^i'^^'"^^''  «  something  ig- 
^y  affecting  in  the  ups'^a^d 
^  and  revolutions  of  the  worW 
y«  ^^m.  1  man  sets  owt  in  life 
a%  agm^n,  and  ends  his  kareer  in 
^wuAhous,  OT  maybe,  mBottamy 
^^  the  wild  Injuns.  Another 
^^'^o'na  «*  a  sweep,  or  a  prize-fithur, 
^Jj^y  aitd  finishes  his  deys  in 
^l^tsd,  ^JD,  nnd  coortm,  and 
fi«%  sod  rakJD,  and  gamblin,  and 
?m  cttiyin  wf\  the  plesshnres  of 
^5nce,nithLoTd^  and.  l)ooks,  and 
«ait.I-Ka,a\idt\jeKouTites8  of  Blis- 
'^s^  and  Knmn  Oril&e,   and  that 


coorse  in  the  Hows  of  Commnms  or 
the  Fleet  prisn.  So  that  the  hole  of 
this  life  is  but  imsartenty ;  and  whin 
wee  seems  most  fermly  fixed  in  helth, 
or  rank,  or  atayshnn,  maybee  it  is 
thin  wee  are  neefest  to  ovrr  dounfaul  : 
bein,  ass  Lusban  finely  sez,  like  bub- 
bles that  is  portly  and  well-lookin 
for  a  few  moments,  but  soon  goes  to 
the  wind ;  or  leavs  that  falls  at  the 
fust  blast,  which  is  the  butyful  kim- 
parison  of  Homer. 

1  hav  bin  led  in2  these  moryal  re- 
flexions on  the  instability  of  hewman 
things,  by  conthrastin  my  presunt 
kondishim  ass  a  poor  piper,  with  my 
former  rank  ass  own  man  2  my  late 
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A  Letlherfrom  Mr.  Barney  Brallaghan       [January 


t 


won  of  Martin  Konway's  steem- 
packers  that  thravels  5  nots  a-day. 
rhin  [  wos  lite  and  gay  like  a  but- 
therfly,  and  thought  myself  as  grate 
as  oiud  Cupid  Palmerstun,  though 
his  parquisits  was  larger  than  mine, 
and  his  sham  pain  maybee  betther 
than  the  mountain  Jew  of  JMunsther. 
I  was  a  spring-heeld  chap  2,  and  cud 
cleer  a  5 -bar  gate,  or  a  mill-pond, 
whin  flyin  from  a  bum  or  a  gager, 
ass  esily  ass  I  cud  say  thrapstick. 

1  had  15  eoolden  soverins  m  my 
breeches  poket,  neatly  stitchd  in  2 
my  phob;  and  my  wife  was  not  a 
hole  munth  marred,  so  that  av  coorse 
the  honey  (or  the  thraykle,  ass  Lurd 
Byromsnearinlykauldit),had  nt  bin 
igshaustid ;  and  we  had  no  chilther, 
only  1  commin.  At  present  I  hav  9 
smaul  babbis,  witch  Judy  tills  me  is 
railly  mi  owne,  2  support ;  and  my 
helpmate,  though  she  helps  me  2  ate 
the  mate,  Tm  sorry  2  say  nivir  helps 
me  2  get  it :  so  that  we  ar  awl  like 
the  late  ministhry,  livin  frum  hand 

2  mouth;  and  badly  off  we'd  bee, 
onely  that  Lord  ADlboum  sumtimes 
nvs  me  wife  a  thrifle  ov  change,  for 
ac  and  she  was  onse  igquainted,  whin 
his  lorship  were  in  Ireumd  ass  Misther 
Lamb — though,  God  knows,  he  was 
always  more  of  a  Ham  than  a  J..amb. 
However,  "  Needs  must  whin  the 
divil  drives ;"  and  if  I  am  poorer  in 
poket  than  whin  I  left  the  butyful 
sittee,  I  am  wondherfooly  emproovd 
in  laming ;  and  I  may  without  van- 
nittee  diglare  that  I  can  argufy  in 
meataphysics,  doxology,  theology, 
kronology,  the  classicks,  and  m 
logicks,  kraniology,  fillosophy,  jo- 
graphy,  et  amne  quod  exit  in  phy^  as 
well  as  most  of  the  Stinkomalee 
jugglers,  or  cruel  Charley  Porther, 
the  flogging  schoolmasther : — 

TOMfii  xt^tin  Tix*nt. — Anacreon, 
Professor  of  the  JK(h  )ac/ian  art, 

as  that  wit,  Tom  Ilood,  onse  cristened 
him  in  Cork.  Nothin  improoves  a 
rale  Lishman  sow  much  ass  takin  a 
tower ;  and  pozitiv  I  am  that  few  of 
the  stay-at-nome-and-die-and-be- 
damnd  suns  of  Saynt  Pathrik  cud 
kompait  with  Misthur  Barney  Bral- 
laghan in  pullite  littheratvour  and 
nollidge  ov  the  wurld.  lliay  duv- 
vine  Shigspayr,  in  1  of  his  mortyal 
thraggidis,  which  ACck  Reedy  is 
threatunin  2  rayvive,  with  lots  of 
gonpowthur,    splindhur,    and    ig* 


sthraimly  dikkhoms  sulloons  (moai 
shaim  2  the  naiffur  2  turn  the  pooi 
gerls  owt  o'  the  nous),  verry  throoly 

sez,— 

**  Home-keeping  youths  hare  ever  homely 
wits." 

For  mi  part,  I  nivir  had  any  grate 
likin  for  stayin  stuk  in  Core ;  and  2 
my  praydilixshun  for  thravellin  I 
atthnb3rutes  much  of  the  lamin,  wit, 
an  poethree  I  pussisses.  The  juice 
more  tiresum  plasis  is  2  be  found 
than  Blakpool,  or  the  Chambur  of 
Kommers,  or  Bull  Dog  Lane,  or  the 
Kork  Liberhairy,  with  thim  ittamul 
preeshts  aulwuiz  reedin  new  nowils, 
when  *tis  thair  brayveearry  thay  aut 
2  be  studdyin,  or  lookin  afthur  the 
poor,  and  the  old  and  infeebld.  2 
be  sure  and  sarten,  it  greevs  me  soar 
2  be  awey  frum  the  ndl  pra3rties, 
and  the  jaynooine  puttheen,  m  which 
the  unholey  blinkurs  of  a  gager  nivir 
glansd,  and  the  darlint  LiSi  gerls, 
with  thair  butjrfool  dark  ize  : — 

"  O  blandos  oculos  et  inoaietos, 
£t  qu&dam  propria  nota  loquaces, 
Illic  et  Venus  et  leves  amores 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voloptas," 
(Aletiiius) 

as  the  charmin  Lattn  pote,  in  the 
Anthology y  so  purtilly  sings;  wich, 
bee  the  weigh,  rimmmds  me  of  the 
opinin  of  one  of  Mick  Drayton's 
Aphrodisian  sunnits : — 

"  Bright  star  of  Beauty,  in  whose  eyelids 

ait 
A  thousand  nymph]ike  and  enamour'd 

graces  — 
The  goddesses  of  Memory  and  Wit, 
Which  there  in  order  take  their  seTsral 

places." 

Och,  manny^s  the  flurtayshun  I  had 
with  thim  whin  I  wair  a  yung  reak ; 
and  manny  a  sthroal  I  tiik  in  sweet 

Luwer's  W  auk  with  my  darlin , 

now  no  moar.  Thin  I  thot  of  nothin 
but  rompin  with  the  fa3rr  six;  and 
ofshtin  hav  I  tould  my  £Eithur  kin- 
fissur  that  nothin  wud  doo — aul  his 
lixshurs,  and  lessuns,  and  skouldins 
was  of  no  ewse ;  for  I  sez,  I  has  maid 
the  saim  vow  as  Mimnemus : — 

Tf^MUnv  in  fut  fAnxtrt  rmym  fuXM 

Och,  may  life  forsake  me,  and  the  di?il 

take  me. 
If  ever  I'll  desart  the  fair ; 
So   vain*s  yer  ptaching,   likSTdse  ytt 

tachmg. 


1842.] 


to  Oliver  Yorke,  ExquWe. 


6? 


Bright  e]res  and  kiBsiog  is  my  only 
care. 

But,  by  the  holey  Dik  Martin,  here's 
3Iisthri9s  Brallaghan  jis  kummin  in, 
and  8o  He  skip  over  tnat  ^art  for  the 
pressunt,  or  els  tisnt  kissis  or  kum- 
plimints  sheed  giv  me,  the  purty 
darlin.  Ochone,  hoo  but  a  spoonnee 
wud  be  tide  2  a  wife  and  9  smaul 
honsrce  chilthur,  like  an  ould  tin- 
kettl  on  a  dog*s  tail : — 

"  Al  inolino  ed  al  sposfl, 
Sempre  mancha  qualcbe  cosa.'' 

haL  Prov. 

Well,  as  I  was  sayin,  Ime  a  dif- 
ferent man  now  from  what  I  was 
whin  poor  Misther  Richard  livd,  and 
sung  the  air  of  "  The  Groves  of 
Blarney,^  and  was  boon  kimpanion 
with  that  glorous  soale  Docther  Ma- 
rinn,  and  Jak  Boyle,  and  Phrank 
Mahony  the  preesht,  and  that  rake 
of  the  wnrld  Goold-Spickticles,  and 
the  rest  of  the  roaring  blaids  of 
Cork's  fair  sittee.  I  had  then,  the 
Lord  bee  praisd,  nythur  chick  nor 
shild,  nor  wife,  nor  any  uther  en- 
kumbranse,  baggige,  or  botheration, 
so  that  I  thrayellS  abowt  the  koun- 
thry  with  mee  masther  ass  happee 
aas  the  daiz  is  long :  and  it  wus  att 
this  peryod,  undher  the  tuishun  of 
the  Dockther,  and  sumtymes  of  his 
RaTaranse,  that  I  pickt  up  the  littl 
Grake  and  Latn  and  Frinsh  that  Eye 
knows.  My  masther  was  sew  fond 
of  mee,  that  no  step  cud  he  teak 
withowt  kinsultin  me  upon  it;  and 
Father  Mahony  and  the  uther  nobl 
genlemen  thrated  mee  moar  like  1 
of  thimsels,  then  a  poore  by  frum 
l^Ialow.  Poore  Misther  Millikin 
(mey  the  aingels  make  hiz  bed  in 
Hevn!)  was  a  phine  spesiment  of 
the  Irish  eenlmen,  before  Cokneeism 
invaded  the  land  of  the  Greene,  and 
that  brazen  theef  O'Konnl  started  up 
to  deemoryalize  the  kounthree,  and 
pink  the  poor  peepl  of  the  little  that 
the  skenning  Grand  Jurees  left  in 
theyr  pokets.  (Och,  may  the  divil 
run  awey  with  him  is  my  praier 
from  morning  tiU  nite.)  Misther 
Richard,  ass  I  sed  before,  was  as 
gallant  a  fella  ass  ivir  stept  Hee 
was  6  pheet  hi,  and  his  hms  were 
proporshund  2  his  stcature ;  but  hiz 
appecrense  was  far  frum  bein  the 
best  of  him,  for  within  his  brest  beat 
ass  nobl  and  as  manly  a  hart  ass  ivir 
throbd.    Sthreange  ennff  it  is  that, 


afther  this  kimmendashun,  I  shud 
hav  2  ad  that  hee  was  an  nuttumey 
in  Korc;  but  his  onesty  may  bee 
akcountid  for,  hi  steatin  that  hee 
nivir  praktist  at  his  purfission,  and 
paid  uttl  regard  2  aither  Coak  or 
Liittletun,  or  Sur  Willym  Blaxtum — 
awl  his  tym  bein  spint  over  his 
tumler  of  punch  with  the  lamd 
Dockthur,  imd  the  pve-hous  Preesht, 
and  that  roage  Boyle,  and  that  deer 
joke  of  a  man  Misther  Tom  Crough- 
ton  Croaker ;  and  amung  thimselves 
they  kimpozed  pomes  and  sondes, 
and  essays  thramatical  and  kritikal, 
that  igsited  the  wundher  of  the  hole 
toun  and  conthry  for  mvles  and 
myles  round.  Kork  was  abowt  the 
tyme  of  which  I  am  now  ritin  ass 
dul  a  pleace  ass  ivir  Eye  saw.  The 
Whitebois  (mee  poore  fathur  was  1, 
rest  his  sow! !)  did  but  igkashunally 
kyl  a  parsun,  and  justasses  of  the 
pace  was  onely  now  an  thin  roastid 
alive  phor  amuzemint.  Praching 
bulks  and  saynts  (I  verily  beleeves 
thay  was  Mug^letonians  or  Scheme- 
romans — sartainly  aither  I  or  the 
uther^  was  skatherd  up  and  doun 
ass  thik  ass  daysies  throo  the  kountee ; 
and  the  phew  sinnurs  that  remaind 
seemd  2  hav  ffot  thuroUy  tired  of 
brakin  the  tin  kommandnunts.  The 
manly  sports  and  rashunel  recray- 
shuns  oph  owr  aunts-sisters,  wmn 
Vinegar  Hill  (what  a  pitty  that  Dik 
Dowdn  didnt  liv  thm — he'd  hav 
sowld  lots  p'  vinegar  to  the  souldiers, 
for  wee  awl  knows  they  was  ankshus 
to  take  it)  and  the  Volunteers  shedd 
sow  much  gloary  on  owr  iland,  was 
like  IVIisthur  Moore's  last  rose  of 
summor,  or  Whiggry  and  Thrickry, 
departed  and  gon.  Pike  manufac- 
turees  was  qmte  blown,  and  theyr 
owners  gon  2  the  doggs, — which  av 
coorse  manes  the  Insolvunt  Dettors 
Court  uttumeys.  Oakn  shilelees  was 
purchast  ass  kureeositees,  and  re- 
gardid  ass  the  prensepal  omamints 
of  Mooseums  (1  of  thim  was  sint  2 
the  late  kin^,  and  tis  sed  his  madjestr 
ophten  thned  it  on  Jonny  Russia 
pte,  2  the  grate  damage  of  the  oak, 
it  must  B  addid) :  and  the  word  Irish- 
man, onse  the  spritely  sin — (what  the 
juice  is  the  wurd  ? — oh  yis !) — sino- 
nim  of  Rake  and  Roistherer,  had 
amost  begun  to  signefi  Methodist  and 
Dullard.  Our  Piprs  (littl  noshun  I 
hadd  thin  of  endin  my  days  ass  1) 
was,  like  our  Irish  widf  aogges,  a 
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race  igstinct ;  our  batther-br<:^:ued 
Preeshts,  who  Uulkt  nothin  but  good 
Irish  and  Kerree  Grake,  was  gon  the 
weigh  of  awl  phlesh  (och,  thiey  was 
the  genlmen  tnat  new  how  2  liv !)  ; 
and  menny  of  owr  choisest  joakers 
gave  up  theyr  sperrits,  began  to  gro 
rdigious,  and — Judy,  asthore,  retch 
mee  the  gin — 1  digfare  it  makes  me 
sik — absolutely  wore  prair-books  in 
the^T  pokets,  lookt  demurely,  and 
wint  at  times  to  church.  Phun  and 
fitin,  froUik  and  potheen,  wit  and 
hous-burnin ! — by  Jakurs,  they  was 
littl  bettr  than  tlie  meer  shaddus  of 
their  former  selvs ;  and  whiniver 
they  MJfl*  indulgd  in,  was  all-2-gether 
distitute  of  that  gloryous  slashin, 
dashin,  whackin,  dare-divil  burner, 
which  our  harty  24-tumler  aunts- 
sisters  and  granuithurs  infewsd  m2 
thim.  Evn  jeweling  —  that  dear, 
darliut  runnant  of  owt  ould  Irish 
fistivitees,  ass  ]Misther  Croker  usd  too 
cawl  it — were  fadin  awey  by  digrees. 
IVlantuns  was  onelce  rerelee  rigkired 
by  the  ginbnin ;  limbs  was  more 
rercly  shott  off :  and  the  konsiquinse 
ware  that  the  gun-makurs  and  pay- 
shont-makurs,  bi  which  clas  I  means 
the  midikel  dockthers,  wint  upun 
theyr  stools  of  mclankully,  like  Aias- 
ther  SteeiTi  in  Bin  tJonson's  play, 
and  wore  crepe  upon  theyr  hatts  for 
greef.  The  undnertakurs  felt  haf 
inklind  to  berry  thimsils  in  theyr 
oun  coughins — bad  cess  to  em,  I 
nivir  liked  theyr  luks ;  and  the 
gravc-diggurs,  jxwre  feUus,  tuk  to 
whisky  dnrinkin,  and  dyed  dhrunck, 
ass  Irishmen  awlways  shud.  Faix, 
it  wud  be  hard  to  ^nd  a  site  more 
melamkully  than  2  Ink  upon  a 
kouuti  sich  ass  owrs,  with  its  broad 
acres  ass  phlat  ass  a  pankac,  which 
seamd  ass  if  bi  Pruvidinsc  itself  de- 
sincd  to  bee  the  pahcsthra  of  pistol- 


sashun.  Awl  Mileshuns  knows,  or 
aut  2  kno,  that  fitin  is  the  rale  b«dg 
of  onnur;  and  hair-thriggrs,  airly 
risin,  long  fasis,  12  paais,  and  lint, 
is  the  perfic  suubles  of  thrue  Irish 
shivelree.  Mennec  a  tym  I  wunthers 
whot  that  fitin  Fitzgarld,  or  that 
blak  bulley  Aigen,  or  sum  moar  ov 
thim  prime  pups,  wud  seay  if  they 
cud  cum  2  life  agen,  and  see  gcnlemen 
thried  fur  there  livs  by  a  pak  ov 
ignoran  jurors  (awl  of  thim  shop- 
keaprs),  mearly  becos  they  had  praps 
blone  out  a  set  of  brains  in  an  onnor- 
abl  mannur.  Begonny's,  thay'd  B 
disgustid  with  the  Kounthr),  and  ud 
prey   2   b  sent  bak  too   ther  ould 

auarthirs  agin.  Boot  aufool  ass 
bings  was  thin,  thay  wos  not  haf 
80  iMid  as  thay  is  at  pressent,  when 
the  i)eeple — more  sheam  2  em — ha« 
takn  2  the  Timpirense  humbug,  and 
whin  riottin  and  abduxions,  plesshurc 
and  prokther-shutm,  is  aultogethir 
swep  out  of  the  iland. 

1  thinks  it  were  sumtym  befbar 
the  perj'od  of  which  I  now  rites, 
that  that  wittee  rattl  Jak  Boyle — or 
ass  he  were  kauld,  the  Admiral>I 
Kriktn  of  Korc — startid  that  mose 
Mileesfain  of  aul  paryodicidls,  the 
Kork  FreehoMer.  Eviry  1  who  hass 
bin  so  happee  ass  2  pajToose  the 
peagis  of  that  vrundherfool  preut 
mus  confiss  that  they  was  the  risip- 
ticklg  of  grate  illoquinse,  grate  irru- 
dishun,  and  a  wit  so  starry,  so  hril- 
liant,  so  lushyiwly  yM  coily  lasa^-ynss 
that  its  aiquil  is  in  trooth  rareley  2 
be  foimd,  igsipt  of  coorse  in  FraMers 
Magazeeiii  and  BiaJuoud  whinivir  K\-e 
rites  in  it,  or  maybee  the  Times  whin 
I  givs  a  lading  artikl  2  Misther  Dee- 
laue  (he's  an  Irish  man,  and  Kyc  has 
a  likiu  for  cm  awl,  and  dus  wnativir 
1  kan  2  sarve  em) ;  and  the  hauty 
motto  which  ^listher  Boyle  aclektid 
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Yankees  nose  nothin  of  kmnpusition. 
Magino — the  thranscendent  Dock- 
ther  ^Faginn — ware  its  preiisepl  ri- 
thnr.  Preesht  Mahony  were  anuther. 
lie  it  waa  whoo  rote  the  Ilixshua 
^uibs,  the  Foundliu  Ilospitl  fillip- 
piks,  and  the  epigrams  for  the  ledas. 
Croughton  Crokur  —  oh  ye  darKnt 
littl  man,  tis  I  that  likes  you!  — 
kamM>nadid  the  Bninswik  Klub.  The 
kritickhell  diparment  were  uudher 
the  manidgmin  of  Din  I^Ardour 
(badly  enun  be  done  it,  God  nose  I) ; 
and  2  me,  ^Misthur  Bndlaghan,  the 
sboopurintindens  of  the  Poet's  Kor- 
ner  were  committid.  The  Rivirin 
Tom  !M^vire  diskantid  on  the 
praysis  of  the  gerls ;  and  Mistber 
Boyle  himself  on  the  prases  of 
po&een.  Dan  O'Konnl — him  that 
they  cauls  the  Big  Beggarman — him 
that,  like  the  igsfMrin  whale  of  that 
party  pote,  Mistber  Edmun  Waller, 

"  Threatens  ruin  with  bis  monstrous  tail " 
(^Summer  Islands), 

— sumtimes  gev  us  a  pullet ikall  let- 
ther  in  ulogy  or  abuice  (as  the  burner 
Athruk  him)  of  the  bluddy  "Whigs  ; 
and  the  dilikit  Tom  IVIoore,  from  nis 
svlven  cottage  at  Asbbume,  Darby- 
shire,  fraquintly  contbributid  a  poet- 
ikel  thrine  on  kissbis  and  theology. 
My  cozen  Fargns  "i  ware  admittid 
ass  a  konthributur  bi  mi  intherist; 
but  ilisthur  Boyl  nivir  ped  him 
aneetbing  for  his  mannyskripts,  for 
thay  skearsly  was  worth  the  Kost  of 
prentin ;  altho  I  rumimburs  1  of  his 

Funs  that  were  verry  giid.  Mistber 
)anl  O'Konnl  I  day  braggd  and 
boastid  of  his  b)ng  tail,  and  awl  the 
inHooinse  he  possist,  and  sich  like. 
This  nettld  Parous  very  much,  but 
bee  tuk  no  notis  at  the  time;  but 
soon  ai^ber  Danl  lost  a  kuppl  of 
elickshuns,  and  7  or  ate  of  his  tail- 
joints  was  thrun  out.  "  Bee  the  livin 
Jingo,"  sez  he  to  Fargus — they  was 
grate  cronees  thin — "  bee  the  livin 
Jingo,*^  sez  he,  ^*  Ime  afeard  my  Tail 
w  dyin  awey  bi  digrees.'^  My  eoxen 
laft  ;  and  takin  up  a  Homer,  he 
put  DannePs  fingr  on  the  folljing 
passidge:— 


QXtr»  THA*  St  »m  nt  nmimfttghu  #w 
OfiXtt^—Odyttt]!,  lib.  ii.  ▼.  183. 

ITie  minnit  Dan  saw  it,  he  turned 
blew  in  the  mug  like  a  dyin  Lasscar, 
and  ass  I  hopes  2  be  saved  was 
obleedgd  2  be  suppoartkl  in  2  a 
chair,  whare  bee  lay  for  a  long  tyme 
dog-sik,  untel  a  glas  of  burnt  sper- 
rits  rel^vd  him.  But  revewtns  a  nog 
moutons^ — let  us  return  to  our  mut- 
ton, which  av  coorse  manes  Fargus. 
Mjr  poor  cozen  ware  of  grate  use  to 
^Lsthur  lk)vl, —  for  bee  used  2  fite 
all  the  jewels  that  the  squibs  in  the 
Frfiehoulder  purvoakd  ;  and  as  O'- 
Konnr  was  a  crak  shot,  no  I  kaird 
much  2  demand  sattisfaxshun,  so 
that  wee  libilld  and  blakgardid  away 
ass  we  thot  propr.  I  remimbir  well 
what  a  buliabulloo  was  aul  about 
Kork  whin  Fathur  Mahony  pur- 
poozed  that  the  beds  of  the  poor 
gerls  in  the  Hous  of  Industhry  sbud 
l>ee  shaivd  for  insubordinasbun.  The 
fax  of  that  kais  was  ass  follus :  Ma- 
honv  had  rote  a  pamfleet,  which  he 
publishd  undher  tne  title  of,  A  modest 
JProposalfiyr  Shaving  Cats  by  Moon" 
light.  1x1  is  was  1  of  the  most  ig- 
strawrdinery  purduxions  that  iver 
fell  frum  the  pin  of  human  being, 
and  so  mity  grate  an  outkri  did  it 
kreeate  in  Core,  and  sich  a  showr  of 
joaka,  and  puns,  and  reddicule  did  it 
caul  down  upon  the  preesht's  bed, 
that  he  was  absolewtlj^  isshamed  to 
shew  his  knows  outside  the  doar, 
and  as  for  praching  a  samiin,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  quistion.  No  1  cud 
tell  why  his  ravarinse  had  takn  sich 
a  dnlyk  2  the  feline  spacies,  as  2 
propoase  that  th^e^T  whiskurs  shud 
be  shaved.  Tom  Hood  sed  every 
whair  it  was  the  mose  harherGn^  act 
that  ever  the  Jaysuits  had  thot  off. 
Maginn  declared  that  the  holy  father 
evidently  ped  moar  attinshun  to  the 
subjeck  of  cats  than  to  hix  ratechism : 
and  at  whativer  teabl  Mahony  dined, 
the  leddy  of  the  hous  nivir  forgot  2 
ask  him  whether  he  was  fond  of  cat' 
sup  ?  The  konsequinses  to  the  fay- 
line  thribe  was  awfool.  Aul  the 
cats  of  Kork  fell  in2  a  co/alepsy; 


*  Thus  freely  translated  by  Oliver  YonKH  :  — 

Voor  Till 's  ifoing  fast  to  tb«  devil,  denr  Dsnnel ; 

Your  bluster  aod  bet  art  Incoming  ridioulout ; 
Bab^ve  me,  you  seem  hi  a  very  hit  cbarnie) 

To  spend  next  New  Yetr't  Dav  witb  jour  patron  Old  Nlcholff « 
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sum  of  the  dockthun  sed  it  was  a 
caterrh;  and  the  catastrophe  were, 
that  the  poor  dum  annimms  was  fis- 
sickd  witn  a  hole  co^lysm  of  jollups, 
and  epsur  saultz,  and  magneesha, 
and  sich  like  cathartics,  a  ca/alog  of 
which  would  phil  up  2  much  of  this 
peaper.  The  ownurs  of  the  cats  was 
2  he  sure  very  much  annoid  with 
the  preesht  for  what  he  dun;  and 
althosome  of  the  more  vyolint  thretnd 
to  flea  Father  Mahony  with  a  ca/-o'- 
nine-tails  whiniver  thay  cotch  him, 
those  that  was  mor  modcUierit  con- 
tintid  thimsils  hy  takin  oa^-cauls  in 
2  his  rayarinse*s  chapil,  and  pleyin 
on  thim  ass  soon  ass  he  bigan  2  say 
mass.  Mahony  was  thin  a  guvyen- 
nur  of  the  Hous  of  Industhry — anny 

rum  who  ped  3  lb  bein  entitld  2 
cauld  hi  that  honrable  appilla- 
shun — and  in  the  coorse  of  manidg- 
mint,  he  1  dey  jpurpoazd  that  the  fe- 
mayl  inmeats  shud  sit  no  moar  mate 
to  8,  but  be  fed  soJy  on  fish.  The 
poor  gerls  was  raismably  vexd  bi 
sich  a  suggeshun,  and  they  entherd 
intoo  a  resulootion  2  giy  the  name  of 
Katty  Mahony  2  the  preesht  in  fu- 
ture, for  intherfairin  so  much  in 
wimmen*s  consams.  Ass  soon  ass 
Misther  Mahonee  heerd  this,  hee  got 
up  in  the  board-room,  and  proposed 
that  the  beds  of  all  the  femayls  in 
the  hous  shud  be  shaiyd — a  motion 
which,  meetin  no  secondher,  dhroppd 
2  the  ground,  and  the  preesht  was 
nonplushd.  Boyl  was  ditarmined 
not  2  let  this  absurd  and  uselessly 
krooil  suggistion  pass  off  without  re- 
prehinsion, — so  hee  rote  in  his  JVee- 
houlder  the  follyin  remonsthrans  to 
the  preesht  (whoo  had  also  the  nick- 
name of  Quarrantotti — ^why,  I  niyer 
Cttld  diskiyer) ; — 


Did  the  cradU  in  ber  bosom 
Thy  young  limbs  ere  thou  couldst  use  em  1 
Did  she  watch  above  thy  sleep, — 
Answer  thy  opening  smile,  and  weep 
When  sickness  from  thy  infant  eye 
Wrung  the  hot  tear  of  agony  ? 

Quarantotti !  Quarantotti ! 
Woman  could  not  have  begot  thee ! 
Else  some  trace  of  gender  feeling, 
Softly  o'er  thy  spirit  stealing, — 
Something  tender,  kind,  and  human. 
Some  one  touch  of  love  and  woman 
Would  come  o'er  thy  heart  thut  minute. 
And  wake  a  thrill  of  pity  in  it. 

Shave  our  locks— oh  Quarantotti ! 

Nature  sure  must  have  fureot  thee 

By  some  oversight  or  blindness, 

When  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

She  was  dealing  out  to  man  — 

Not  even  a  drop  \e(i  in  the  pan 

From  which  she  skimmed  tlie  cream  that 

made 
Her  richest,  rarest  stock  in  trade. 
Was  sprinkled  o*er  tliy  rugged  breast — 
Rest,  perturbed  spirit,  rest ! 

Tell  us,  tell  us,  Quarantotti ! 
Tell  us  wh^  did  fate  allot  thee 
Such  a  prying,  bustling  spirit. 
And  not  mix  one  grain  of  merit- 
Not  one  particle  of  sense 
With  thy  active  impotence  ! 
Within,  without,  above,  below, 
'  We  meet  thee  wheresoever  we  go ; 
From  post  to  pillar  always  trotting, 
For  ever  busy  doing  nothing. 
In  industry  you  leave  behind 
The  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind  ; 
And  his  infernal  majesty 
In  mischief  scarce  surpasses  thee. 
Not  that  we  deem  thy  tliought  is  ill. 
There  may  be  goodness  in  thee  still. 
But,  then,  it  is  so  deep  inherent. 
It  never  yet  became  apparent ; 
So  fixed  and  rooted  in  thy  heart. 
So  wedded  to  thv  inmost  part. 
That  never  yet  thy  good  intent 
E'en  shew'd  its  nose  by  accident 

For  once,  humility  forbearing. 
Pray  let  thy  virtue  take  an  airine : 
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Qmzaatotti !  if  yoa  cau, 
Mead  joar  in  and  outward  man ; 
Lover  thy  noae'a  aanc^  cock, 
Ltaicn  thj  tile,  oortail  tby  ulk. 
Reform  thj  air.  repreas  tby  pride. 
And  turn  tb  j  spectacles  inside ; 
Bat  if  thou  wilt  neglect  tby  beads, 
Busying  tby  empty  sconce  witb  heads. 
Look  to  the  inside  of  thine  own. 
And  let  our  flowing  locks  alone. 

Tins  rimonsthranse  purdoosd  the 
efieck  which  we  had  awl  along  4 
seen.  Father  Mahony  instuntly  sint 
a  dialling  2  Boyl.  Boyl  tuk  the 
caitil  to  Fargus,  who  cauld  on  the 
preesht  hin  an  onr,  and  offord  2  sit- 
tle  the  differ  atwons,  purduicin  at 
the  aame  instent  a  hrase  of  hors  pis- 
tols. Mahony  sed  that  hiz  ouarl 
wasnt  with  mm,  and  dimandid  Far- 
gus is  rite  to  intherferc  Y  '^  Nobuddy 
nose  bitther  than  u,**  sez  mi  cozen, 
"^  that  I  has  the  fire-atin  dipartmin 
of  the  Freehoiddker ;  that  Mr.  Boil 
niver  fites,  and  that  Eye  karris  his 
pistols  in  hiz  plaice : — 

EinrroAA2  tuful^v, 

Anacreon,  Od.  IX,"* 

I  doant  no  whether  it  were  the  efTek 
of  the  pun,  or  the  stam  demainybur 
of  my  cozen,  that  had  sich  inflooinse 
with  his  ravarinse,  but  sartcnly,  from 
that  day  2  this,  bee  niver  agen  sed  a 
wurd  about  the  bisniss;  but  bee 
and  Byle  wer  iver  afther  ass  thik  as 
two  theevs ;  and  Mahony  wint  on 
ntine  for  John  ass  uzuil.  I  inthro- 
dused  this  anekdoat  for  the  purpuss 
of  shoin«  by  zampl,  the  stile  of  Boyle*s 
Freekovldker^  tne  hardihood  with 
which  it  was  konduktid,  and  my 
eoaen*s  igslint  manidCTnint  of  the 
nkyouliar  line  in  which  he  had 
bin  pkacd.  I  now  ra;^shoom  mi 
dolleeneeaahun  of  the  ^fferint  ka- 
rKkthurs  that  rote  fur  B^le,  and 
theyr  ftm  and  phrollik  in  Cork  sit- 
tee. 

The  is4amhinal  meatins  which 
Ifirther  Anil  hadd  with  his  kon- 
thnbuthors,  and  the  wild  spoartif- 
iii»  of  wit  and  pun  which  were 
shure  to  purrail  wharivir  the  Dock- 
ther  and  Misther  Tom  Croakr  was  2 
b  finmd,  was  the  cheef  serkimstunses 
that  fuTst  siggistud  2  Misther  Milli- 
kin  and  Bjrle  the  noshun  of  startin  a 
fun  dub  m  the  sitty.  The  digline 
and  iknl  of  jeweUin — far  moar  em- 
poartint  than  the  digline  of  Boam — 


and  indeed  awl  nthir  immuzemints>, 
formd  anuthir,  but  I  sippozis  a  sack- 
onthery  kunsidhersasnun.  They 
purpoazd  the  thing  2  the  lads,  and 
by  me  sowl  it  was  kot  at  ass  aigurlio 
ass  a  sthraw  bi  a  drounin  man. 
They  russolvd  that  it  shud  bee  formd 
in  the  throo  attick  fashun ;  and  with 
this  daysine  they  ramsakd  aul  thcyr 
klassickaul  buks  pbur  the  purpuss  of 
i^ractin  frum  thim  whativir  illu- 
sions, ri^lasbuns,  and  customes,  was 
duly  rigkisit : — 

*'  All  tbeir  rich  tomes  of  Icaruing  ran- 

sackM  were 
To  furnbh  ammunition  for  the  club." 
Sir  John  Dlnuam. 

They  soon  kiropild  a  pholj'o  of  nol- 
lidge ;  and  this  splindid  MS.  is  now 
at  my  feat,  bound  shoopirWy,  and 
distind  for  a  nitch  in  tne  Brittish 
Mewseeum,  that  bein  indeed  the 
onelee  sanksbooary  worthy  of  sich  a 
visither.  On  the  Docktnur's  pur- 
poaznl,  the  klub  ware  kault  the 
i)etpnosophisUy  which  bein  intirpretid 
manes.  The  Supper'Sages.  Sivral 
perrnarathory  meatins  was  hild,  and 
nnaliy,  on  the  fust  iv  May,  1820,  the 
ginlemin  unitid  thimsils  in2  a  boddy, 
and  bigeam  thinsforth  the  Deipnoso- 
phists  of  Kork.  Thayr  attire  waz  a 
soart  of  munkish  roab  of  green  vilvit, 
fastnd  by  silvir  klasps  in  the  sbeap 
of  a  shamroge,  and  leasd  round  the 
waste  bi  a  broad  l)elt  of  satten,  on 
which  was  wurkd  bi  a  Frinch  artist 
phiggers  of  the  gardj'an  dayities  oi* 
the  klub — ^Vaynus,  Bakkus,  Pollux, 
and  Preeapus  (luv,  dbrinkin,  fitiii, 
and  skampin)i  the  4  klassikl  divinitis, 
whoo,  ass  Fathur  Franky  Mahony 
purfainly  sed,  was  well  wurthy  ol' 
the  ravarinse  of  deevout  Krist^'uns 
thimsilvs.  On  thayr  beds  they  woar 
a  soart  of  Montero  kap  like  that  of 
mi  Unkl  Toby  and  the  Korpril,  bound 
round  the  idges  with  seabl,  and  or- 
namintid  in  frunt  with  the  goold 
badge  of  the  sosiety — a  dhrunkin 
fiyersthraddledonahogshid.  These 
akkouthermints,  with  a  flaggon,  in- 
skribed  with  the  neam,  arms,  and 
divicis  of  iviry  mimbir,  formd  the 
hole  paraphamealya  of  the  feamus 
Deipnosopnist  Klub.  The  pleace  of 
pnsmdint  was  ffivn  2  the  renownd 
Ma^nn ;  Misthur  Kroakur  ware 
ippmtid  chaplin ;  and  the  leat  Pha- 
ther  Prout  was  chozin  2  be  hiz  di- 
pity ;  my  cozen  Fargus  retaynd  hiz 
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oald  please  of  pQbHk  cfaanmyMi, 
boznr,  and  fire  S-ter ;  James  Uodie, 
the  lernd,  aknte,  and  blak-lettherd 
J.  B.  of  the  Gmtiemeris  Maeazeen 
(I  onely  wundhers  whi  it  iz  that  he 
mid  rite  in  tieh  a  durty  stoopid  kirn* 
pilashun  of  inane  balderdash),  vras 
maid  standhard  bayrer ;  and  Chariey 
Porther,  LL.D.,  kandl  snufier  and 
bngl  blower;  Misthor  Richard  waz 
maid  higthoriographer ;  Dan  l^Iack- 
lease — ^hurranh,  and  3  cheers  for  Dan ! 
— Cork  may  will  be  proud  of  the 
future  Sir  I^niel,  pnsidiut  of  tlie 
11.  A.*8 — hurrauh,  I  sey  agen — was 
ippointid  porthrait  painthur;  John 
Ansther  was  poet  lauryeat ;  and 
Tom  Hood  punsther  in  ordinary  to 
the  club.  The  prensepal  reviewers 
and  magazeenurs  of  the  dey  was 
honord  bi  the  pleasis  of  pipers  (och 
my  kurse  upon  the  threade!)  M- 
dlirs,  bozzoon-blowers,  Jew's-harp- 
ists,  dhrum-batthnrs,  and  bottl- 
houldhers  of  the  Klub,  while  the  or- 
dinary nnmbirs  was  meerly  rigidred 
2  abioe  bi  the  follyin  st^utts,  dnrawn 
up  bi  that  sli  knstemur  liamey 
^^^laghan  himsilf : — 

I. 
CaDtare,  potare,  amare,  pugnare,  pra>- 
cepta  sola  Sociorum  nostrorum  snuto. 
II. 
Crassns,  sobrias,  stultos,  procul,  pro- 
cul  esto. 

III. 
Valeant  curs.    Absit  liron    Sit  mens 
leta :  frons  candidns  :  sermo  lepidos. 

IV. 

Nulla  coiUabulatio  de  Wbiggis,  Toriis, 
Radicalibus,  Josepbo  lluma,  aut  ullis 
all  is  latronibus,  tit. 

V. 

Null  us  whiskey,  nisi  furlim  stillatus, 
ministretur. 

TI. 

Nemo,  nisi  potus,  disoedat. 

VIJ. 

Venus,  Bacchus,  Pollux,  et  Priapas, 
nmniBa  nostra  auato. 

VIII. 

Urbaoas,  hilarii,  viaosus,  hue  venito* 

IX. 

ATiuistras,  pulcherrimae,  lepidissimib, 
suavissima!  sunto. 

X. 

Osculate  publice  licitum  non  sit.  Sus- 
Surrare,  suspirare  licitum  sit. 

XI. 

Vmam  aqu^  di1u«re  licttmn  noa  sit. 

XII. 

Potatio  perennit  sit. 

Aul  Kork  has  hard  oy  Austin*! 


Tavim  (the  ould  Krown),  sitivated 
kloas  bi  that  soal  and  vinirabl  rim- 
nent  of  Korcagia  in  hir  premitiT 
deys  of  innosuise,  Fishambte  Lodie. 
In  this  tavim  our  roeatins  was  helid. 
The  klub-rome  were  a  spaysbus  hap- 
part — ^oh,  Airin  go  bragh,  fwhat  was 
eye  gom  to  rite?  Tm  oftin  afeard 
Ime;  pikkin  up  the  wulgarisms  of 
them  Koknees)  appartmiii ;  if  it  bad 
bin  smauller,  it  wud  not  hav  bin  '2 
kiniined  for  the  sosietee,  eonasdn  asm 
it  did  of  awl  littl  min.  Xolxxldy 
wtid  dhrame  of  exhibitin  Doethur 
Maginn  as  an  Irish  joyant ;  and  he 
ware,  I  thinks,  the  taulUst  of  the  aet. 
But  though  smaul,  they  was  riaark- 
ibl  pugnayshus;  and  this  aimvabl 
nashunal  karakthurstig  it  were  whicfa 
maid  Austin  gintly  hint,  ass  bee 
showd  us  (for  I  forgot  2  state  that 
eye  war  one  o*  thini,  bein  the  bed 
ppr — may  etarnal  blazis  talk  it  for 
pipuriu  —  of  the  whole  band,  and 
sumtimes  cc^-dhrawr  alaow)  in  2 
tlie  klub-rome  the  1st  time,  that  ^  in 
kais  of  a  row  or  scrimmidg  betune 
the  genlemin  —  and  the  best  of 
ginlments  have  theyr  humers  now 
and  thin,  whi  wadnt  they?  and  if 
thay  shud  bee  any  ehanse  teak  t2 
throin  tumlirs  or  pe^sther  at  aich 
uthirs  beds,  ye  pertaivs,  surs,  why 
wadnt  it  be  moar  konvaynyent  '2 
duk  yer  bed  or  *2  avide  a  bio  in  a  big 
rome  then  in  a  little  1  r  The  foarse 
of  this  laysonbn  sthruk  uz  aul  at 
wons ;  and  wel  it  >vb8  that  it  did  so. 

♦  ♦  *  •  But  eye  wU 
berry  ould  differs.  In  the  wurs  of 
my  "^fiin,  Histher  Thomas  Littl 
Afoore, 

"  Tbey  may  sleep  in  the  shade 
Where  cold  and  unbonour^d  tlieir  relics 
are  laid." 

'VVhcthr  Tom's  own  ritiks  wil  lie 
heeraither  koald  and  unhonord,  Vme 
sfaure  I  kant  sey ;  bat  thim  Erls  of 
Denbigh  is  a  durty  set,  to  let  thejr 
relashun  Fiekting^s  bones  lie  so— and 
no  mistake.  In  this  rome  we  faikl 
our  klub ;  the  portbrets  of  the  vay- 
rious  mimbtrs  was  hangd  around. 
No  mail  sarrinta  was  admtttid  or 
parmittid  2  attind.  This  was  a  stand- 
m  ordher,  an  niyir  war  dkpinsd 
with.  The  purty  gerls  only  had  the 
entree ;  and  eye  mas  doo  Austin  the 
justass  of  diglearin  that  a  ripnr, 
rosier,  cosjrer,  ^tl^*,  and  more 
merth-inspuin  quire  of  danmsils  mrir 
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bntend  th^  TinoM  of  ■  Mdioinfttiii 
then  tiios  bee  soppKd  assmmstheiin 
wn^  of  theklub. 

(if  our  assoshuts  it  belioovB  me  2 
0T  sum  ackount.  At  prosent  eye 
shftl  notk  onely  the  mooie  prominunt 
fltiran^  em.  And  fuat,  pre-eminint, 
and  fltlone,  stnd 

wn^MAM  MAGTlflT,  LL.I>., 

okkepym  the  pose  of  onnber  not 
onchr  in  his  kipassitj  of  praindint, 
b«t  awl  90  nm  the  gratist  wit  in  the 
khib.  No  nttnn  in  it  eud  kimpose 
Taww  qnikHT,  or  dhiink  off  hiz 
punch  sooner ;  and  this,  let  race  tell 
ye,  Misthnr  Yorke,  is  sayin  a  grate 
dail.  I  hav  alweys  sed  tliat  nobuddy 
but  Sir  Waulther  Skott  cud  addi- 
ketly  diskribe  Docthur  IVlaginn. 
Fwhat  Drhyden  sed  of  the  V>wik  of 
Buekinhini  applies  holely  to  our 
lemd  prasiden.    He  is,  inmd, 

"  A  man  so  various,  tliat  be  seems  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  maQkind's  epitom^." 

In  1  of  thim  fathers — I  don't  igzakly 
Timimbir  which,  and  eye  is  now  2 
leazy  2  look — I  wons  mit  the  tarm, 
«n^  fiv^tntvs — the  myriad  -  minded 
man.  Xow,  sich  a  one  is  Dockther 
^I^in, — a  man  boo  nose  iviry  thing 
arthlv,  from  pitch  an  toss  2  man- 
slauther.  Thayologian,  histhorian, 
]»et,  metafysishun,  mattymathiclan, 
fiiosofiir,  freynologis,  stunograiist, 
phincer,  boxur,  orathur,  filologer, 
dhramatist,  reviewur,  sonnetteer, 
joaker,  punsthur,  docthur  of  laws, 
hoaxer,  politickle  eeonomis,  news- 
peaper  etUthnr,  wit,  dooihst,  pidis- 
threean,  linguist,  aritmethishun, 
O'Doherty,  pamfleteer,  and  throo 
Tory  to  the  backbone.  Iph  the  ould 
saw,  de  omiubus  rebus  ei  qmbus' 
dam  aim  cod  jump  up  in  2  flesh 
and  blud,  and  teak  upon  itsilf  the 
fana  of  man,  the  dieap  which  it  wnd 
aflsoom  wud  be  anuther  Maginn. 
AVith  abelitees  kunfind  2  no  sinel 
bransh  of  eiitillickt,  he  shines  bn- 
lyantly  in  awl,  and  raymiues  me 
raoar  then  ani  mann  ^e  e\*ir  saw  of 
Johnson^s  ulogium  on  Volture,  ^^  Yir 
acerrimi  ingenii  et  multarum  litera- 
tublT  That  the  Dockthur  has  dun 
ass  much  in  hiz  own  wey  for  the 
good  ould  kaus  as  any  man,  eye  kairs 
not  boo  he  mey  be,  kt  his  maradg- 
mint  of  the  Sttmdkard,  while  it  was 
his,  atti«t ;  let  his  Mansh  Konsarra- 
txT  artikls  in  Frtutier^  and  Blaekwud^ 
and  the  Qiuuiihtrly,  and  whvhver 


el0  the  right  k  pkUKd,  tttiet ;  and, 
abuv  aul,  kt  his  own  good,  haarty 
adheerina  to  the  eaas  of  the  church 
and  the  Konstttooshun,  when  boath 
seemd  in  deanghr  from  tbeyr  imu- 
mies,  light  noUy  attist.  Dodrtbor 
Magin  mz  nrrer  thriromd  nor  tamd 
his  koat,  nor  praichd  reepiiblikisat 
and  revolooshnn,  like  that  Southey, 
and  utber  dorty  naigers  who  hare 
takn  preseedins  of  him ;  he  ha0  stuk 
2  hit  partee  likea  man,afid  I  sdirong- 
ly  ffnspix  that  em  the  best  firins  of 
the  man  at  Greta  (or  Pn^rtee)  Htil, 
albeit  hix  bnk  ov  the  ChMrck^  and  his 
bnk  of  Wat  Tyler  wndnt  say  that 
the  good  kaus  owes  tM  moch  to  him 
as  2  our  own  Docthur.  Why  the 
divil,  then,  dont  Peel  meak  him 
chansiller  of  the  Igscheker,  a  furren 
embassathur,  or  a  lord  of  the  Threa- 
sury,  at  least?  or  does  he  intind, 
like  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  to  wait 
untl  the  lamp  is  expirin  rioly  in  the 
soket  ? 

But  the  ablMiia  of  Maginn  isnt  hiz 
sole  rekimmindaythnn.  Aint  hee  a 
fire-eather?  what  nun  o*  the  utber 
literary  karikthurs  of  the  age  is. 
Aint  hee  like  his  ansisthor,  of  whom 
ould  Homer  himsilf  ^akes  in  glowin 
terms  of  prais  ? 

MEFHN  tcraXnrn  A^.—  lUoM  X V,  T. 302. 
Maginn  •  natch  for  Mart. 

AVasnt  he  within  an  ace  of  blowin 
the  livers  and  lites  out  of  that  Bark- 
lay?  And  antnt  he  2  be  made  a  peer, 
or  a  bamet,  if  it  wair  for  nothin  els 
but  shootin  at  a  Radifcell  of  that 
clas  ?  Oh  holy  pokur  how  I  wishis 
I  war  Prense  Albert,  and  my  wife 
Judy  Quean  of  Inglond  only  for  a 
singl  day.  Wudnt  I  purvide  for  the 
litherary  min,  thin?  and  wudnt  I 
meak  the  Docther  Earl  KillBarkly  ? 
Blow  me  af  I  wudnt. 

The  Dockthur  iz  in  private  the 
mose  unaffektid  man  eye  iver  knoo. 

1  has  niver  kinvarsed  with  him,  that 
eye  didnt  feel  ass  if  I  had  bin  taukin 

2  Gay,  or  honest  Mat  Prior.  The  sper- 
rit  of  gud  natur  baims  awl  about 
him.  I  nivir  beerd  him  say  a  bitther 
thing  of  any  one.  And  this  atthribute 
forms  a  nmmarkibl  fayshure  in  hiz 
karikthur.  Swift  haz  not  ritten 
moar  sevayr  thm^s  of  his  ifponints, 
litherry  and  poleitickbeti,  than  has 
our  IkUginn.  Bothe  is  unrivald  in 
lamhin  boahi  of  witheria  sarkasm : 
b«tbe  GTQBhcs  at  a  nngl  stfaroak. 


But  Dain  Swift  woz  habityonally,  and 
in  ordineny  life  a  murroee  sinik. 
Maginn,  on  the  konthreiy,  laiz  aside 
hiz  satthur  with  hiz  pin,  and  sthrikes 
only  in  prent.  I  hkz  sean  him  at 
awl  howrs  and  in  awl  kumpanee ;  in 
siknis  and  in  hilth ;  foi  his  owne  fire- 
side, and  at  the  boords  of  uthers. 
Aulweys  he  war  the  saim ; — the  gay, 
ffadhumord  man  of  jaynius,  whooz 
kinversashun  rissimbldrayther  a  brite 
voUem  of fillosofee,  anikdoat,  histhery 
and  whim,  than  the  meer  kommun- 
plaices  of  every-daydiskoorse.  Quid- 
mud  came  loquens  et  omnia  dulcia 
(Hcens.  [Cic.  ad  Lib,']  Maffinn  war 
LL.D.  at  the  aige  of  25.    Kan  I  giv 
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a  moar  sthrikin  illusthrashun  of  the    J 
airly  divilopmint  of  his  talons,  or  the 
assiduity  of  studdy  with  which  be 
cultivaitid  thim  ? 

The  Dockthur  and  Frank  ^lahoney 
—  oh,  jaikus !  I  bigs  pardun,  hk 
rivirinse  I  mains  —  was  ffrate  frins 
durin  the  igsistins  of  the  Ddpnoso- 
phist  IClub,  and  oltin  krakd  theyr 
joaks  and  jests  upon  aich  uther.  In- 
deed they  seldom  mit  without  havin 
a  hole  vollee  of  Joe  Millerisms,  and 
1  in  partickler  I  well  remimbirs.  A 
▼ery  neer  frin  of  mee  own  ailhurwars 

Eut  it  in  2  varses ;  and  I  mey  ass  well 
ram  em  in  heer  as  in  any  uther 
plaise: 


UAbU  Mahony. 

Sur  peine  de  la  gofite  Docteur  Mngion 
rn'ordonne, 
De  qaitter  I'usage  du  vin ; 
Moi,  loi  de  renoncer  a  ce  jas  si  divin 

J'acheve  de  vuider  ma  toure. 
Laquaia,  vUe  a  g^rands  flots  remplis  moi 
ce  crystal. 
Si  le  Tin  engendre  la  goOte, 
Boire  jusqu'a  la  lie  eat  le  secret  sans 
doute 
De  tarir  la  source  du  mal. 


Aureum  Monitum  Gulielmi  Maginn,  LL.D, 
Tentatum  podogr^  Patrem  Franciscum, 
Neo  roris  tamen  abstinentiorem 
Vitena  Maginnius ;  Amice,  dixit, 
Cado  parcere,  si  sapie,  memento ; 
Fons  est  ille  tuie  unicna  podagne. 
Audivitplacide  rates  monentem 
Kt  grates  specie  probantia,  agit 
Verum  post  aliauot  diet  reversus, 
Ad  Patrem,  Gutielmus,  scypbos  ut  ilium 
Vertentem  repent  meraciores. 
£ho  quid  facisi  inquit.     At  Mahonius, 
Fontem  sicco  mem,  ut  vides,  podagra. 


The  Goldsn  Precept  of  William  Maginn ^ 

Esq.  Lt.D. 
**  Beware  of  the  punch,*'  says  the  Doctor 
to  FMnk, 
**  1'  is  a  shame  for  a  priest  to  his  cups 
thus  to  cling ; 
For  wbiskv's  no  better  youll  find  tban  a 
tanlc, 
From  which  gout  flows  ns  surely  as 
streams  from  a  spring." 

Frank  nodded  and  smiled,  and  profess'd 
to  assent, 
And  the  Doctor  advised  him  to  study 
Macnish : 
But  the  next  time  Maginn  to  bis  reverence 
went. 
He  disco7er*d  him  swigging,  but  not 
like  a  fish. 

•*  How  now  ?"  quoth  the  Doctor.   "  T  is 

idle  to  flout," 
Saps  tliis  gem  of  a  priest,  filling  out  a 

fresh  cup ; 
*'  You  told  me  that  punch  was  the  foun. 

tain  of  gout, 
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kupfie  of  miUiinir  gerb  hangin  on 
Mz  ann,  and  Inkin  verry  luvinly 
tX  the  Iktl  man.  The  cafe  waz,  of 
eoove,  1  of  the  igspinsivist  in  Phrans, 
f<H- 1  maiks  it  a  rool  anlweys  2  go  2 
the  deeiest  bousis,  the  attindins  at 
than  chape  tavims  bein  nshooally 
kairiiss  and  disrispecktfool.  The 
gar^on  (wee  kauls  thim  in  Irelind 
waithoTB  or  gursoons)  brot  up  sum 
ipgs^  and  the  fusht  that  poor  Thay- 
£%  broke  was  (savin  yer  prusins) 
addld  quite ;  and  insted  of  a  yoak,  it 
ifare  a  foetus  that  waz  in  the  shel. 
^Gsther  Hook  war  jist  about  2  kaul 
the  waiUiur,  «m1  riprimand  him  for 
givin  him  sich  a  disgustin  plasthur 
of  a  thing,  whin  Mahony  stoppd  him 
jis  in  time.  "  Thayodore,"  sez  the 
pree^t,  winkin  (1  diglair  I  doant  no 
vhethur  at  Misthur  Hook  or  at  1  of 
them  gerls) — "  Thayodore,"  sez  he, 
^  yoa  nose  this  is  a  igspinsiv,  igsthra- 
vagin  bous;  and  be  Jaymenee!  af 
you  tels  tiie  waithur  aneethin  about 
this,  insted  of  chargin  you  for  an 
liddid  i^,  its  chargin  you  for  a 
ehikin,  ne*ll  be.** 

The  dckund  upon  mi  list  is  Misther 
Tom  Cronghtun  Croakur — ^arrah,  my 
darlxnt  littl  linnit,  don*t  fergit  2  eiv 
me  a  kaul  on  the  12th  nite,  and  t\a 
m  giv  yez  a  waurm  wilkum  2  the 
best  I  has — a  duel  of  an  Irishmin. 
Sartenly  tbayr  nivir  livd  a  man  hoo 
cod  hide  a  tumler  of  hot  potheen 
ponch  undher  his  hilt  with  graitur 
size  and  playshure  2  himsilf  than  the 
Hiilhoryan  of  the  Fayrees.  Misthur 
Kroaker,  like  Horace  and  misilf  and 
nther  grate  litherry  karikthurs,  is  a 
littl  mann ; — a  bw^ialis,  or  skamp  of 
too  pbeet  hi :  phat,  rownd,  and  40 : 
somnrhat  of  a  dandee  and  a  Prodesan : 
moar  of  a  ginlman  and  Roue.  But 
idthin  a  littl  deeny-dawny  buddy  iz 
kaskittid  a  ffrait  sperrit,  and  I  wud 
like  2  sea  tne  Englishmin  hoo  wud 
sneez  at  mi  darlm  Tom.  Misthur 
Croakr  aulao  iz  a  Korcman — az  in 
throoth  awl  Irish  wits  is.  Aul  biz 
fanny  layginds  of  ph^ry  and  binshee 
waz  larnd  in  the  klassick  barrenee 
of  Doohallu,  whair  Croughty  fust 
rowed  cok*-a-hoop  amid  his  pluithir*s 
lanns  and  medcues,  and  spint  his 
time  lookin  afthur  Kloorikanus  and 
Liprkkhanus,  whin  it  mite  hay  bin 
more  prophij^ably  imploid  in  skool. 
He  were  while  yit  a  meer  youth,  a 
grait  fisrerit  witn  the  wimmen,  ould 
and  yung»    From  the  fust  he  pickd 


up  his  goolden  thradishuns  of  the 
South, — the  art  and  mysthury  of 
roastin  praytees  in  a  lime-kill,  thrik 
o*  the  loop,  and  sum  uther  littl 
saykrits.  By  the  seckund  he  were 
tot  2  maik  luv  and  play  at  phorphits 
for  kisshis.  His  puiiishensee  in  bothe 
purshoots  is  wel  knone ;  and  he  kan 
ogle  and  sigh,  or  tell  a  laygind  as 
well  ass  any  man  that  ivir  wore  a  bed. 
He  is  2  be  sean  iviry  dey  waukin 
fhun  fair  ^'  Kosamonus  Bower**  at 
Fulhim  2  his  disk  in  the  Admir- 
althry,  with  a  klub  in  hiz  rite  fist  of 
the  tnroo  Irish  oke  and  staulworth 
dimminshuns;  and  this  bee  whaks 
agin  the  paivmint  with  so  stowt  and 
deetarmind  an  inergee,  that  no  paisabl 
Jon  Bull  will  kair  2  stan  in  his  weiffh. 
Hee  iz  an  admirabl  han  at  kudgeUin 
and  quaurthur-staph.  Eye  haz  sean 
him  marchin  at  the  bed  (faix  it  aint 
in  the  tail  a  boxur  like  Croughty  wil 
ivir  be  found)  of  a  faxsbun  of  the 
rail  fitin  bys  that  feers  no  nise,  at 
Cahirmee  fair ;  and  hav  had  fraykint 
igkayshuns  2  admire  the  mastourly 
irreangmint  of  his  foarsis,  and  the 
speed  with  which  hee  put  the  opposin 
partee  to  the  rowt.  No  man  in  the 
proyyins  cud  krak  a  skul  so  naitly, 
or  set  a  lim  and  braith  a  yain  whiniyir 
igspidishon  were  nessessary  and  a  Sur- 
john  absint  frum  the  seen.  Praps 
I  wU  be  igkused  of  parsheeality  2  my 
frin,  and  flatthurry  of  no  ordenurry 
kind,  but  2  the  madjistbressy  of  the 
kounti  I  feerlissly  appails  for  kurro- 
borashun  of  awl  eye  nav  steatid.  This 
is  not  the  plaice  2  spake  of  awl  the 
abdnxshuns  and  smugglin  parties  in 
which  mi  frind  and  eye  boar  no  im- 
distinkghished  part  whin  Irelan  were 
railly  wurth  livm  in.  Praps  ^e  mey 
be  endooaed  2  prent  thim  eWhau* 
and  in  anuther  pborm.  Iph  I  shud 
doo  so,  mi  kumpotathur,  kumpug^ 
and  kumrade  m  iyiry  thing  which 
boar  ani  affinity  too  phun,  may  di- 
pind  uppun  hayin  fool  justass  dun  2 
merrits  so  rair  and  igsthoardinerry 
ass  biz. 

The  mose  igreeabl  eeynins  —  O 
nodes  ccauBque  Deum! — I  iyir  spint 
in  the  West  End  was  thoaz  which  I 
passd  in  kumpanee  with  my  littl  frin 
Uroughty.  Eye  hoaps  afore  long  2 
see  em  renewd,  and  2  beer  wons  moar 
the  jolly  good  soale,  with  brite  gray 
1  and  spandin  cheak,  rekountin  oynr 
his  tumlr  of  darlin  mountin  jew  the 
perils  and  the  deangers  he  has  pasd. 
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I  am  kecr  riH»nM  of  an  anikdoot 
imminintly  karakthnristik.  At  the 
kontistid  iHgRhins  in  Cork,  Misther 
Krokr  were  in  his  illimint,  for  nun 
irir  pasd  off  withowt  haf  a  seoar  of 
jewUls.  I  wons  mit  him  lavin  the 
Coort  Iloiis  in  Kaatl  Sthreat,  ip- 
payriently  in  hi  sperrits.  1  ran 
afthur  hun  and  axd  him  fwhat  were 
in  the  win  ?  "  l^oant  dilW  inee  a 
inomint,  mv  deer  Barney"  (he's  1  of 
the  rale  otild  stok,  and  aint  iasliainid 
to  meak  fii^ee  with  one  lik  me),  say? 
lie,  '^  Tme  on  a  mose  dilliteful  arrand. 
Jack  and  Tom  hay  quarrild,  and  Fme 
goin  2  idiiist  the  matthnr  at  wons.** 
"With  pistles,  ivcoore,**  Eye  riplide. 
Croughty  staird.  *'  Arrah,  how  else, 
yoo  naygur  ?"  eez  he.  "  And  lit  me 
tell  you,  Barney,  that  it*8  a  disgraiR  2 
our  sittee  that  I  shud  bee  obleedgd  2 
g«w  awl  the  weigh  2  my  ]odgins  for 
the  barkurs.  Whi/,  nuttL,  dimrin  an 
iUgshun^  you  shrid  hav  jewiUin  pigtUs 
imdher  iciry  pole^huk  in  coorC*  Sich 
is  mi  frind,  Crou^ton  Krokr*8  no- 
shun  of  an  Irisli  ilixshnn.  But  aft  her 
aul  thayr*s  no  betther  man  brattbin. 
He's  a  livin  kommint  on  the  akshum 
of  Plinknee.  Natura  nusquam  magis 
quam  in  ndmrnis  tota  est  Nateymtr 
nivir  sukseeds  so  purfickly  ass  whin 
sbee  mowkls  littl  min. 

I>ockthur  I^ardner  is  nekst.  A 
well-noan  karaethur.  He  MTtirs  goold 
spiktickls,  and  haz  a  noa2  in  his  fease. 
Poor  fella !  he's  on  the  batthur  this 
long  time.  I'me  tould  he's  in  a 
Heavy  way. 

The  ni^  rimmarckibl  mimbiir  of 
the  Deipnosophisto  ware  Faithnr 
England ;  or,  ass  lie  ware  imfatickeliy 
cauld,  Tom  EngltmeL,  a  holely  Kmnaia 
of  hi  repute.  Hee  iz  wel  knone  in 
the  smanl  tonn  of  Fassidgc  (af  which 
he  iz  paatbor  and  pa&er-noather 
say  ur),  as  the  Auther  of  a  bigquwtoe, 
neerlee  ass  taul  ass  himsiiv,  iatitld, 
"  Thi  Lad  speech  aitd  Dying  Wordt 
of  Aat  Natorunu  Malefaetar^  The 
Rev.  Father  O'Leary^  ipith  an  affecMng 
narrative  of  his  extraordinary  he-^ 
Aarmmr  td  OaUovcM  Oreem,  his  remark' 
able  disptUe  wkh  Canty  the  Hangman, 
and  his  dissection  by  Cruel  Dr,  Wood" 
rqffe.  All  for  the  smcdl  sunt  of  one 
hcufpemy'*  England  ijK  3  fbat  and 
ahaf  hi ;  and  fwhat  is  verry  markabl 
in  a  Munsthur  pree^t,  mvir  dhrinks 
pundi.  His  bruther  is  a  bishop,  and 
a  htrad  skollard ;  and  Tommy  hamsalf 
wud  hav  got  a  mithur  and  lonp,  long 


sense,  enely  that  he  iss  an  ineh  2  lo ; 
th€3^  bein  a  speehul  digree  of  the 
y  attiken  agin  any  kandidat  boo  doesnt 
stand  threa  feat  sivin  inehis  and  the 
won  aighth  athout  his  stokins.  Wee 
had  sivral  preeshts  amung  us,  bat  the 
most  silenbreathid  were  that  noble- 
hartid  fella,  Falvey  of  (ilanmire,  and 
the  Abraham  Adams  of  the  South — 
guileless,  honest  Mat  Horrogan.  Iph 
1  omits  fur  the  prissnnt  ray  frin  I>un 
0*Keefe,  it  is  only  that  I  mite  at  sum 
lenkth  doo  jistis  2  his  splindid  intel- 
lect and  unsullied  heart. 

Flllosofiir  Keleher,  the  Sancho 
Panza  of  Cork,  was  anuther  of  the 
Slipper  Sages.  He  is  a  Solomon 
Wiseacre  of  the  parradunknl  skool. 
He  buleevs,  with  Ty)rd  Monboddo, 
that  aul  niin  is  bom  with  teils  like 
munkies,  which  the  midwifes  is  kair- 
fool  2  ring  o4f  at  the  momint  of  berth ; 
and  he  btueevs  with  himsilph  and  a  feu 
inlitend  inkirurs  of  the  Korc  Litther- 
ry  Assosheeayshnn,  that  swyne  has 
sowls,  and  that  peg-butcbirs  is  gilty 
of  a  murthur  whinivir  they  stix  an 
ould  sow.  1  le  mintains  tlic  tbayhory 
of  Dockthur  Buklund,  that  Adam 
weir  150  feat  hi ;  that  hee  had  too 
beds,  4  legges,  thray  arums^  won 
knose,  and  tin  ise ;  and  assarts  pozi* 
tifiy  that  Irish  ware  the  langkidg 
spokn  bee  him  and  his  rib  Eve.  lie 
(yglairs  that  a  goos  is  a  verry  sinsibl 
buid,  and  he  boasts  of  bavin  dis- 
kuverd  that  inthenstin  saykreet  of 
Na^-thur  so  long  rappd  up  in  Sim- 
raayryon  darknes — videlizit,  the  throo 
rayson  whi  jakassus  has  airs.  He  it 
war  boo  fust  maid  noan  2  the  wurld 
thai  afthur  a  storm  kums  a  calm ; 
that  it  is  dey  whin  the  sun  shines ; 
that  ded  min  tel  no  tails ;  that  sh^yps 
shut  is  a  dmre  sine  of  Smidey ;  that 
aal  cats  is  gray  in  the  dark ;  and  that 
aas  sooa  ass  the  sun  sets,  there  is 
mcany  baists  in  the  shaide ;  that  whin 
ye  sups  with  the  diyil,  ye  must  hay 
a  long  ^oon ;  that  what  is  ill  got, 
goes  Si;  that  Httl  d^es  has  long 
teils ;  that  the  moon  is  not  maid  of 
grean  cheaae,  as  meny  of  the  vulgir 
sippozis ;  and  that  what  is  saos  nir 
the  goos,  is  saus  ftir  the  ganther; 
that  a  nod  is  ass  gnd  ass  a  wink  fur 
a  blind  hors ;  that  aoop  may  b  supod 
¥rith  a  phork ;  that  nine  tayiurs  ma»9 
a  man ;  that  the  largist  kalvi  is  not 
the  sweatist  vail ;  that  it  is  2  ioit  2 
lok  the  atabi-don  whin  th«  mayor  is 
ftda;  that  a  bard  in  the  kind  is 
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vurth  2  in  a  bosh ;  that  a  stitdi  in 
time  saivs  9 ;  that  an  ould  dogg  wil 
kna  no  new  thrix ;  that  blind  win  is 
so  jndgis  of  kollors,  and  that  won 
can  haiv  no  moar  of  a  kat  than  the 
skio ;  that  what  is  bred  in  the  bone 
cannot  be  ^ot  out  of  the  phlcsh ;  that 
a  burnt  child  dhrads  the  phire ;  and 
that  a  kat  in  mittins  ketcfa^  no  mice, 
lie  has  insthruktid  the  wurld  in  a 
Toriatee  of  aaykrets  of  mjsthurej 
uttherly  unknownt  2  owr  simpl  an- 
sasthurs,  such  ass  2  brin^  thayr  noble 
2  9  pins,  and  thayr  9  pins  2  nothin ; 
2  bild  kastles  in  the  heir ;  to  skratch 
whin  it  doesnt  itch ;  2  lite  the  kandl 
at  bothe  inds;  2  teake  the  rong  sow 
bee  the  eer ;  2  faul  betune  2  stools;  2 
set  a  b^g^r  on  horsbak ;  to  ketch  ould 
burds  with  chaff;  2  rais  the  wind,  and 
too  maik  a  silk  purs  out  of  a  sow^s 
ear ;  to  sind  won's  wits  a  wool-gather- 
ing, and  2  whistl  iigs  2  milestoans, 
2gG^er  with  a  hole  siklimaydea  of 
the  mose  yousephool  buk  lamin. 
lie  it  were  boo  fiist  diskuvord  that 
the  grait  {mfit  Moasus  nivir  shut  hu 
ize  but  whin  he  wint  2  sleap;  and 
dimmonsthreatid  frum  the  follyin 
lines  of  Arristofanaiz  that  the  say- 
ciits  of  gas,  galyanizm,  and  the  steem 
Indian  was  wel  knoan  amung  the 
ainshent  Grakes : — 

Tliis  grait  man  is  at  preshent  ing- 
kinn  in2  the  feelosoiikell,  meatafyz- 
Qckahl,  fraynologickl,  stenniapraiic- 
knl,  pasthral,  and  komicaul  Kausis 
whi  kous  wags  thayr  tales ;  and  whin 
be  haz  unvaild  that  innigmah  of 
natroural  siens,  he  intins  2  proov  the 
DuutitQdinus  idvantiges  of  byin  a  pig 
in  a  poak. 

The  last  of  the  ladds  of  whoom 
ni  talk  notis  at  presunt  (with  the 
ksipshin  of  Misthur  Richard),  is  the 
jpiemus  Father  J^lahony.  lie  is  2 
nuttoryous  for  htherature,  jaysuitism, 
slite  oi  hand,  dansin,  and  kunun- 
dhroms,  2  rigkire  any  long  skitch. 
I  doo  not  think  theyr  is  any  man  in 
the  unitid  kindum  of  Grate  Briin 
■nd  Irelan,  hoo  hasnt  heerd  tel  of 
Fatfaur  Frankey.  His  faits  and  frol- 
lix  is  stlibiaitid  throo  the  koimthree, 
and  wH  kontinyou  2  be  the  dtfume 
of  mamiy  and  manny  a  Korkegiau 
phire-ade  whin  theyr  nayro  shallnT 


long  mowlthurd  intoo  dust  I  has 
sean  many  preeshts  and  laymin  in  mi 
time,  frum  fathur  William  O'Sul- 
livn  (hoo  has  hundhers  an  thousaas 
of  Grake  puns  and  joaks  betthur 
than  eye  or  Jack  Bvle  ivir  maid; 
tho  sthrauge  2  sey  he  keeps  em  awl  2 
himsilf,  and  lits  no  1  see  em ;  I  spoae, 
poor  man,  heel  laiv  em  as  a  ligasea 
2  sum  one  in  tlie  Kiporthur  Oihs^ 
to  ould  Capillari  his  preshunt  IIoli- 
nisB,  2  whom  be  iver  ravarins  an 
honnur.  I  hav  dbrunk  with  the  fat 
jollee  munx  of  la  beUe  France,  and 
raikd  in  kumpany  with  the  skck 
surplusd  siunurs  of  Ausonia ;  I  hav 
broakn  windores  and  doore-nokurs 
heeside  the  sturdy  blaklitthurd  friers 
of  Jarmany,  and  dansd  fundangos 
witli  the  Aushthreean  preeshts  in  the 
gildid  sak>na  of  Yeemna.  I  hav 
huntid  the  wild  boor  and  tumid 
watchmin  in  Swaydn  and  Norwey 
along  with  the  hoodid  roisthenirs  of 
those  kounthries,  and  I  hav  maid  luv 
2  the  Spannish  donnas  and  praishd 
their  deep  dark  ize  in  the  prussini 
of  the  say  fathur  kun&ssrs  of  that 
sunny  climb.  The  preesht^  of  Por- 
tingale  and  Cicely  has  emptid  many 
a  uuzzn  of  my  masthurs  ila£^;uns, 
and  wel  was  the  nooks  of  biz  wine* 
seller  knone  2  thayr  Ravarinsis. 
But  abuY  awl  and  beibar  awl,  giv  me 
Phrank  Maliony.  Five  feat  siks 
inchis  in  kite,  with  a  purty  curlin 
fwhiskur,  a  full  ri^  sinshooil  lip,  a 
pear  of  unsaserdotd  ize  flashin  with 
tun  and  dhrollurry,  and  a  spise  of 
skampishniss  surroundin  thay  intine 
man  like  a  hailo,  a  taist  the  mose 
igkute  and  igslint  in  the  turn  of  an 
aokl  or  the  dimpl  of  a  chin,  a  thurro 
knoUidge  of  oglin,  a  mose  perfeck 
iiitimissy  with  the  Siren  siensis  of 
cuketthry  and  kumplimint,  an  admi- 
rabl  athodty  on  silk  stokius,  rib- 
binds,  and  nnglits,  a  most  igsthraim 
gud  walltzur,  and  sldlphul  in  the 
mysthurry  of  a  smile,  pursise  and 
punktyonal  at  an  assignayshun,  well 
i^queintid  with  the  dill'urint  kines  of 
iles  and  pomaytoms  and  a  nathron  oi 
Korbits  nippopotamus  teetn  and  01- 
dins  ukireoginion,  with  a  good  fist 
for  a  klub  and  an  Irish  luv  of  boxin, 
a  kuowin  whist-playr,  a  purfoiuid 
jud^  of  soops  and  sauciss,  a  voiBe  like 
a  uitineail,  sopht  and  plessunt  in  a 
ladi's  cnaimbur,  and  leet  formd  2 
kapur  nimly,  a  masthur-mind  in  the 
iasnua  of  a  kote^tak  or  a  hat-faniOv 
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and  in  the  twerl  of  a  waukin  kain 
absloote  purfizshnn.  Sich,  sich,  I 
am  prowd  2  sey,  is  the  nobl  kallities 
of  mi  ravarin  mn.  He  is  a  braithin 
tipe  of  the  throo  ould  saw,  CucuUus 
nonfacitnumachttm.  The  kowl  doesnt 
maik  the  munk.  Praps,  howivir, 
the  besht  summerry  ot  what  the 
man  railly  is,  may  be  ^vn  in  his 
own  thranslayshun  of  a  hne  of  Ore- 
gory  Nazianzen.  n  ^*#»««#i  /itfmtutv 
fiiif  ix«iTi.  O  munx  and  fryurs,  bee 
^vvemd  bee  me,  and  maik  luv  2 
ivirv  purty  gerl  ye  kan. 

The  nigst  upun  mv  list  iz  av  coorse 
my  ould  implovur  Misthur  Richard 
^mliken  himsilf,  the  famous  authur 
of  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney,''  and  one 
uf  the  britist  gims  of  the  gim  of  the 
say,  as  that  blatherin  O'Konnl  kauls 
omd  Irelin.  It  wont  raykire  much 
spais  2  diskribe  the  masthur:  hiz 
life  waz  plane  and  simpi,  and 
skearslee  tesselaited  by  a  smgl  in- 
sindent  wurth  rigkordin,  savin  and 
igsiptin  his  igkayshinell  jewels  and 
frollix  with  the  Deipnosophists ; — ^but 
theese  wil  appeer  in  jew  time.  Mis- 
thur MiUikm  were  6  feet  hi,  with  an 
open  kountinense  and  a  graiv  luk 
tnat  wud  have  wel  shootid  an  Arch- 
bishup,  but  with  an  innait  luv  of 
waggry  and  phun  that  wud  hav  dun 
hour  2  my  frin  Wathurford  (the 
Markhis)  or  anny  of  hiz  primist  pup. 
Misther  Richard  intherd  Thrimty 
Kollidge  verry  airly,  whair  he  soon 
bikaim  a  rolHckur  of  the  hiest  klas, 
and  flurrishd  in  that  silint  rethrait  of 
the  Mewsis  in  thoaz  gooldin  hours 
whin  fwhiskee  -  dhrinkin,  lamp  - 
braikin,  windore-smashin,  and  skul- 
krakin  waz  the  ordhur  of  the  dey, 
and  no  stoodint  were  admittid  in2 
dazin  kumpany  unliss  he  war  a 
skamp  aulso.  Thoze  was  the  times — 
ah  quam  dttlce  est  renunisci! — ^whin 
fwhat  Thucydides  kauls  the  nite's 
ViVKutn  (An^lisay  rotr),  were  pland 
at  the  momin  likshure  undher  the 
noaz  of  my  igslint  frin  and  ould  pot- 
kimpanyon  I'om  Luby,  F.T.C.D.,  1 
of  the  klevirist,  mose  lamd,  and 
jmnes-takin  tuthcrs  in  the  plais; 
whin  the  litin  of  the  glimnn  ile 
lamps  in  the  winthry  eevnins  were 
the  praylood  2  thair  custhruxion,  and 
the  toalin  of  the  deep-toand  bell  in 
Bottamy  Bey  skair  the  si^nil  for  a 
rush,  fust  2  Chapl  and  thm  2  that 
mose  divlish  of  awl  airthly  panday- 
moneyums  the  blind  Piper  (wirra 


sthroo,  wirra  sthroo,  may  the  Prens 
of  darkniss  run  away  with  awl  the 
pipers  in  the  kindim)  in  Pig  Sthreet- 
Thim  was  the  times  whin  2  be   a 
koUidg  by  was  a  tarm  of  tarror  2 
the  canaille^  and    no    Papish    dare 
show  hiz  Roman  nose  within    the 
Protesin  wauls  of  T.  CD.    But  they 
is  aul  ovur  now.     The  march    of 
Timpurinse,  beedivlin  iviry  thing  in 
its  weigh,  has  inthroodid  eevn  within 
that  vinirabl    istablishmin    for  the 
propagashin  of  the  throo    feighth, 
and  wit  and  fwhisky  is  alike  igs- 
kloodid    frum    its    wauls.      Thoze 
charmin  fites  fwhich  the  ginlmin  so 
luvd,  thoze  igsqueezit  swipm  partcas, 
thoze  luckshure3rus    suppirs,  thoze 
deer  Sigar  Klubs,  the  krikit  gaim, 
the  Rakit  Kort,  the  Brandee  isso- 
sheeashin,  the  finsin  matchis  and  the 
boxin  matchis,  the  lusty  krab-stiks 
which  the  stewdins  prowdly  weeldid, 
the  60  insh  meerschamns  -which  thay 
joyusly  smoakd,  thayr  rum-stcepd 
Kavendish    and    mild    Hivannahs, 

their  stoln  meatins  with  Missis ^s 

millners  in  Park  Sthreet,  and  thayr 
petits  liaisons  within  the  oulmn 
xloisthurs  thimsilvs,  alash  !  alash ! 
thayr  aul  dip-hartid  for  ivir  and 
ivir,  and  in  thayr  pleas  haz  kum  a 
dull,  kowld,  stagnant,  kommn-sinse 
rooteen  of  things,  parfickly  dis^ustin 
and  sadly  purfettic  of  the  dighne  of 
Irish  riuts  and  arroodishun.  Owr 
lamin  in  which  wee  prydid  and  the 
fwhiskee  that  inspynxl  uz  is  bothc 
dipulid.  Theze  iz  saddenin  ray- 
minisinsis,  and  mi  hart  sinks  within 
me  whinivir  thay  okkurs  2  me,  but 
the  very  minshun  of  my  poor  mas- 
thur kauld  thim  back  2  the  tablet  of 
mi  mimorry,  and  awaiknd  in  aul  its 
frishniss  the  luv  of  theese  ould 
Kollidge  imusemins.  Poor  Misther 
Richard  nivir  were  so  unlukee  as  2 
sea  these  things,  for  while  hee  livd 
in  Kollidge  he  raikd  \\ith  the  best, 
and  was  a  fine  pattherm  of  what  a 
sperritid  yung  Irish  ^ntlemin  shud 
be.  Ass  soon  ass  he  lift  Kollidge  hee 
sit  up  ass  an  Nuttumey,  but  gittin 
diskustid  with  the  thriks  of  the 
thraid,  he  quittid  Hale's  Plays  of  the 
Kroun  for  the  Plays  of  Sh^speer, 
and  gave  up  Viner's  Abridgment  of 
the  Law  for  the  juice  of  the  Vine. 
He  was  a  jolly  genlman  was  Misthur 
Millikin,  and  ware  always  startin 
new  litthery  publikayshuns,  nun  of 
fwhich  I  feals  sorry  2  say  ivir  brot 
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in  nrach  prophit  I  has  a  ffrait  kon- 
dmpt  m^-silf  fur  thim  litUiery  jobs, 
tod  bodd  ass  piperin  sartenly  iz,  I 
puTtist  upon  my  sowl  and  konshuns 
tliat  'tis  fer  bitthnrtban  ritin  for  the 
buksQluTB.  Howivir,  that*8  nythur 
heer  nor  thair  at  presunt.  The 
gndst  klaim  which  Misthur  Richard 
wil  hav  on  Postherity's  admirayshun 
iz  hiz  bein  the  rithur  of  the  "  Groves 
of  Blarney."  The  serkumstinsis  un- 
dber  which  it  were  kimpoasd  is  these. 
A  thravillin  paynthur  whoo  w^ere 
meakin  a  tower  for  playshure  and 
prophit  throo  the  kountee  of  Korc, 
stoppd  sum  days  neer  Castl  Hyde  in 
that  kountee,  one  of  the  phinest  ould 
anshunt  salts  2  be  seen,  and  bavin  a 
turn  for  poethry  and  an  i  2  makin 
some  kasb  awlso,  he  kumpoazd  sum 
varsis  on  the  Kastl,  which  was  thot 
!«o  ridd&youlus  that  insted  of  bein 
of  ani  imollymint  2  him  from  the 
owiiur  of  the  plaise,  thay  was  ray- 
thur  the  konthrery,  for  bee  was 
huntid  out  of  the  villidge  by  ould 
Misthur  Hyde's  Tinants,  whicn  made 
the  pro^irb  of  resavin  moar  kiks  than 
haypins  cum  purfickly  throo.  This 
katasstruffy  and  the  miloddee  which 
pordoosd  it  flew  like  ^vildpbire  about 
the  Kounthree,  and  Misthur  Mil- 
liken  were  timptid  to  rite  somethin 
in  the  seam  stue,  which  he  igkom- 
plushd  graitly  2  hiz  krudit.  This 
were  the  origin  of  the  "Groves  of 
Blarney."  But  altho  av  coorse.  Eye 
has  a  ^rate  rigard  and  affekshun  ior 
the  nnmery  of  my  poor  masthur,  I 
must,  for  the  seake  of  justass  and 
for  the  betther  presarvashun  of  mi 
own  ripitashun  ass  a  kritik,  pur- 
nouns  it  2  be  mi  opinion  that  the 
Songe  of  the  Groaves  is  verry  much 
infayrior  2  the  rale  originl  Melody 
of  "Sweet  Kastl  Hyde,"  as  kum- 
poazd by  the  paynther  befoar  min- 
shund.  Besides,  ass  Misthur  Thom 
Moore  sez,  its  a  bairfaist  play^rism, 
and  the  best  thots  of  the  pamthur*s 
knmpusishun  is  iilchd  by  my  mas- 
thur and  stuk  in2  hiz  own.  Now 
no  1  noee  moar  of  Playjeerism  than 
the  Priapus  of  Slopertun  Kottage, 
Divizns,  Wiltshire,  and  Eve  is 
sthrongiy  of  opinyon  that  if  Mis- 
thur I>okhar  of  the  Quatihtarly, 
or  Misthur  Makveal  Nopeer  of  the 
Edmbttrrowj  or  Purfissur  Willsun 
of  Blakwode,  or  ould  Jardun  of  the 
IMtkery  Gisseri,  or  Turn  Hud  of  the 


New  MuKAfy,  or  poor  Havroad  of 
the  Ould  1,  or  Tom  Kambl,  or  in 
fack  anee  won  of  thim  chaps  that 
railly  nose  the  merrits  of  minsthrul- 
see,  wud  luk  at  the  2  2ffether  thay 
wud  igree  with  mee.  Howsumivir, 
there's  no  weigh  so  gud  2  ballins  the 
merrits  of  bothe,  as  to  prent  the 
Song  of  "  Sweet  Castle  Bjde ;"  and 
iph  any  1  wishes  thin  to  kimpayr  it 
with  the  "Groavs,"  he  kan  ezilee 
rifir  to  sum  1  of  the  bak  vollims  of 
Frashier  whair  it  iz  2  be  found  with 
a  translashun  in2  Frinsh,  Grake,  and 
Lattin,  by  that  jokur  Dockthur  Ma- 
ginn,  auitho  sum  peepl  was  gud 
enufl"  to  atthribit  it  2  Faither  Fnuik, 
and  it  waz  eevn  klaimd  bee  that 
goose  Dinhardner;  but  that's  of  no 
kunsikens  now.  Theyr  iz  a  very 
purty  thranslashun  indeed,  into  the 
rale  Grake,  dun  by  a  yimg  barris- 
thur  of  mi  akwaintans,  which  I 
prents  with  it,  and  thoze  that  nose 
the  air  kan  sing  the  Grake  2  it. 
They  sez — and  eye  bileeves  it  2 
be  tne  fack — that  he  is  one  of  the 
Hydes  thimsils,  bein  disdndid  by 
the  best  (that  is  the  faymail)  side 
from  Miss  Catherine  Hyde,  daugh- 
thur  of  ould  Arthur  of  the  Kastl. 
She  marrid  in  the  year  1734  John 
Chaj^man,  Esq.,  of   Crossfield    and 

Firville,  who [Here  Mister  Bred- 

laghan  enters  into  a  long  genealogical 
sketch  of  2074  pages,  for  which  we 
regretted  extremely  Oiat  we  had  no 
space  in  the  present  number,  Bui  on 
looking  over  that  most  incorrect  and 
botched  family  Catalogue,  which  Mr, 
Burke  is  pleased  to  cm  A  History  of 
the  Landed  Commoners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  fonmd  that  it 
would  do  that  indefatigcMe  and  care^ 
ful  compiler  no  hcarm  in  the  world  to 
peruse  Mr,  BraUagharCs  MSS,;  with 
the  permission  of  our  friend  Barney, 
we  nave  therefore  handed  the  original 
paper  to  the  genealogist^  and  we  beg 
that  he  wiU  not  burke  it  in  his  next  edi' 
tion ;  or,  if  he  do,  let  him  beware  of 
OLrvBR  YoEKE,]  Now  Misthur 
Yorke,  isnt  it  a  blak  burnin  sheani 
that  awl  this  shud  hav  bin  omittid, 
whin  it  shud  hav  kaimd  in2  its 
proppr  please  undher  the  title  of 
Hyde  ?  But  I  has  a  kro  2  pluk  with 
that  Burke. 

For  the  present,  deer  Ollivur,  gud 
hi.  I  has  jis  gott  a  noat  frum  Jon 
Murrey  abowt  an  artikl  in  the  Quar- 
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tkttrlj/,  which  hee  waunts  mtt  2  rite     and  no  niistaik.  Luv  2  Mif sis  ^  urk 
for  him.    Bot  uix  wuntli,  my  deer      and  Selina.    Yen  mose  affexsbinaU. , 
littl  brik,  He  giv  ye  a  riglar  dv:e*up,  Bakmby  Beau^oiian. 


"H/Af riMi  iff  yi  iT^^^^f . 


Ov»  ix**  X^t^  tv^«^rt^v. 
*0  ika<PH  ^'  ouiT§s  wtu^wtt 


E«^C««  /EAfy  2iPt«C90V  ^9Ut 


Swut  Cattle  Hyde. 

As  I  rode*  out  on  a  summer's  morning-, 

Down  bj  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side. 
To  view  tlie  groves  and  meadows  charm.- 
ingr 
Aad  pleasant  gardens  of  Castle  Hyde. 
It  is  tl^re  you  will  hear  the  thra«bes 
warbling, 
Tlie  doTe  and  partridge  I  now  describe. 
The  lambkins  sporting  each  nigbt  oud 
morning 
An  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde. 

If  noble  ptincea  from  foreign  places 

Should  chance  to  sail  to  this  Inah 
shore. 
It  is  in  this  valley  they  could  be  feasted. 

As  often  heroes  had  done  before. 
The  wholesome  air  of  this  liabitation 

Would  recreate  your  heart  with  pride, 
'i*bere  is  no  vidley  throughout  this  nation 

With  beauty  equal  to  Castle  Hyde. 

There's  a  church  for  service  in  this  £ne 
harbour, 
Wbere  nobles  often  in  their  coaches 
ride 
To  view  Che  streams  and  pleasant  gar- 
dens 
That  do  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde, 
lliere  is  fine  horses  and  stall.iiBd  oxen. 
And  a  den  for  foxes  to  play  and  likle. 
Fine  mares   for   breeding  and  foreign 
sheepinff. 
And  snowy  fleeces  in  Castle  Hyde. 

The  richest  groves  in  this  Irish  nation 

In  fine  plantations  you'll  find  tlien 
tbere, 
The  rose,  and  tulip,  and  fine  carnation. 

All  vie  with  the  lily  fair. 
11)0  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  eagle. 

Do  skip  and  play  by  the  river-side, 
I'he  trout  and  saunoo  tbey  play  back- 
gammon 

In  those  clear  streams  of  Castle  Hyde. 

I  rode  from  Blarney  to  Bally- Kenealy, 

To  Thomastown  and  sweet  Donerail, 
To  sweet  Kilshonnock  and  guy  Rathcor- 
mick, 

Besides  Killomey  and  Abbey-fail. 
The  river  Shannon  and  pleasaut  Boyne, 

The  flowing  Barrow  and  raptd  Bride ; 
But  in  all  my  ranging  and  serenading 

I  saw  no  equal  to  Castle  Uyde. 


•  An  Irish  ride  is  generally  perfiscmed  on  foot  :— 

"  As  Paddy  vci  wniking  on  horeeback  to  Dublin, 
Sone  whiskey  he  thought  he  must  take  by  the  way." 
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OF  If  ACBITH. 
«T  411  4PPWRITICB  or  THJI  MW, 

PabtIV. 

WirOBCtAPT;  TKE  n«A  or  THB  flat  ;  THt  MAW  AKD  WOMAK. 


Ihatb  nnr?ei  fiir  the  bu*  of  thft 
chancteratics  whereof  to  tpeak,  tlie 
supernatand  as  from  the  Latin,  or  in 
the  Gre^-denved  word  whidi  Shak- 
ipoftnost  afTeeted  the  metaphysical 
portion  of  llacbeth, — the  doings  and 
juggKngi  of  the  witches — the  en- 
chantnients— the  apparition.  I  have 
lireadjfin  Part  L,  given  my  opinions 
about  Banquo's  spectre,  and  I  find 
that  they  aie  bonie  ont  nol  alone 
apoQ  the  authority  oC  Doetor  John* 
Ml  himtlf  (with  ^vhoBi,  however,  I 
ifaatt  soon  be  at  issue  upon  matters  I 
hare  set  forth),  but  likewise  by  that 
of  John  Cotta,  a  man  of  high  ability, 
and  vast  and  various  learning,  who 
vas  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  Tlie 
TrpU  of  WUchcrafl  :  thewwg  ike 
true  and  rvhi  method  of  (he  DUewerie 
iktrmf.  I  shall  give,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  opinions  of  the  modem 
plulQBopber,  who  lectured;  and  af- 
ttTwanis  the  conclusions  of  the  old 
phflosopber,  who  reasoned.  Boswell 
reports  after  this  fashion : — 

"  The  «il»j0et  at  anotber  tffli*  tnttiinf 
on  th«  balicT  in  ghosts,  JobMoii  a»id, 
'  .Sir.  I  make  a  distineCioii  between  what 
^  man  may  experience  by  mere  streneth 
ofhisHM^badoii  and  what  imagitmtion 
cuMoc  pMslMy  prednea.  Thus,  sup. 
pon  1  fthoold  think  I  aaw  a  form,  and 
li«afil  a  voiee  cry,  ■  Johnson,  you  are  a 
^*fy  wicked  fellow,  and  nnless  yon  re* 
p«et  Ton  will  be  certaiidy  miniabedl' 
njowa  anwortKineaa  is  so  deeply  im^ 
prnnd  upon  nky  mind,  that  I  might 
ttMj^i««  I  thon  'aaw  and  heard,  and 
iWrifere  1   sbould  not  heliere  that  an 


Macbeth,  hear  more  strongly  upon 
thtt  character  and  circumstances  of 
hii  impreisions  and  convicdons  than 
any  thing  which  Johmon  has  de« 
Itberately  written.  The  monarch 
has  been  placed  in  precisely  the  pom* 
tions  the  commentator  imagined. 
Ilis  own  unworthiness  wwi  de^ly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  a  hideous  spec- 
tre ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  ar- 
guments I  have  already  used,  he  did 
not  afterwards  believe  that  an  ex- 
temd  communication  had  been  made 
to  him.  No  sooner  had  the  illusion 
of  what  he  himself  addresses  as  a 
horrible  shadow — an  unreal  mockery, 
passed  away,  than  he  dismisses  it  ut- 
terly and  for  ever  from  his  mind. 
But  in  the  other  ease,  when  he  was 
all-hailed  by  the  witches  Thane  of 
Cawdor, — that  is,  as  aetmiUff  being 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  at  that  moment 
— a  &ct  which  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing ; 
and  when  he  found  that  this  fact, 
with  alt  its  circumstances,  was  after- 
wards unquestionably  proved,  he  was 
persuaded  (as  Dr.  *ionnson  says  he 
would  himself  hare  been  persuaded) 
that  he  had  supernatural  mtelligence 
imparted  to  him. 

The  truth  is,  ft  general  belief  in 
the  existence  of  supernatural  itfency 
has  prevailed  in  all  a^  and  afl  na- 
tk)ns,  and  does  prevail  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  minus  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Nor, 
if  the  subject-matter  of  the  belief  be 
rkrbtiT  i3n(l<»rstood.  is  it  liorhtlv  to  be 
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mony  of  a  hundred  witnesses  whom  we 
know  to  be  fallible,  and  who  may  be 
false,  than  to  believe  a  breach  of  any 
of  the  great  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
which  all  observation  and  experience 
teach  us  to  be  constantly  observed. 
Johnson,  in  reference  to  the  matter 
on  which  we  are  specially  engaged, 
has  observed, — 

<'  It  is  wonderful  that  five  thousand 
years  Lave  now  elapsed  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  there  has  been  an 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  ap- 
pearing after  death.  AU  arpunent  is 
agaimt  it,  but  all  belief  it  for  it. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that 
there  is  this  fallacy  in  the  arguments, 
that  they  are  directed  agamst  our 
perceptions  which  relate  to  things, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  apparitions 
or  the  works   of  spirits,  and    not 

X'nst  our  concepHonSy  which  are 
,t  alone  we  could  have,  and  which 
we  might  have,  of  such  subjects. 
Our  conception  of  the  sight  of  a 
ghost  may  be  as  real  as  our  own 
conception  of  anything  else  in  this 
phantasmal  world  of  ours, — 

**  Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  Mtm.'* 

That  is  to  say,  nothing  is  in  any  po- 
sitive form,  shape,  or  colour,  or  con- 
dition of  existence,  inasmuch  as  how- 
ever r^  it  may  conventionally  be,  it 
is  never  quite  the  same  to  any  two 
persons  in  creation.  The  connision 
arises  from  not  distinguishing  between 
an  outward^  and  an  mtmire^  existence  as 
disclosed  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
man.  The  phimtom  that  appeared  to 
Brutus  at  Sardis  had  for  him  as  per- 
fect an  inward  existence  as  any  thing 
else  which  he  could  not  subject  to 
the  test  of  an  inquisition  by  the 
mind  and  senses  of  others.  It  is  to 
be  contended,  moreover,  that  this  ex- 
istence in  the  imagination,  accredited 
by  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  as  in 
Brutus*s  case,  by  sight  and  hearing, 
is  the  only  existence  with  reference 
to  man  wnich  is  possible  for  a  dis- 


embodied spu-it.  Johnson  has  given 
us  an  admirable  test  for  distinguish- 
ing, by  the  use  of  reason,  between 
the  mere  illusion  of  the  fancnr  and 
infidelity  of  the  senses  and  the  tiz- 
xcard  existence  of  some  supernatural 
agent,  confirmed  by  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances whose  outward  existence 
is  ca{>able  of  proof.  He  has  put  the 
question  with  singular  deamess  and 
power.    He  says, — 

"  A  total  disbelief  of  apparitions  *  is 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  last 
day.  The  question  simply  is,  Whether 
departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power  of 
making  themselTes  perceptible  to  us? 
A  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an  appa- 
rition can  only  be  convinced  himself; 
his  authority  will  not  eouTince  another ; 
and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be 
founded  on  being  told  something  which 
cannot  be  known  but  by  supernatural 


In  respect  of  necromancy,  or  the 
power  of  raising  the  dead  by  art- 
magical,  for  the  purposes  of  divina- 
tion, there  is  a  curious  argument  in 
Cottars  work,  which  is  worthy  consi- 
deration, and  which,  moreover,  tends 
to  elucidate  the  principles  which 
have  been  already  urgea,  and  the 
topics  dealt  upon  with  regard  to  the 
ghost  of  Banquo.  I  will  quote  this, 
contenting  myself  with  saying  about 
Cotta,  that  he  was  a  physician  of 
great  eminence,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Shakspeare*s : — 

"As  touching  the  real!  rising  of  the 
dead,  it  is  impossible  unto  the  limited 
power  of  the  divell,  either  in  the  sub- 
stance of  body  or  soule,  to  reduce,  or 
bring  the  dead  back  into  this  world,  or 
life,  or  sense  againe  ;  because  in  death, 
by  the  unchangeable  and  unalterable  de- 
cree of  God  in  his  holy  writ,  ihe  body 
returneth  unto  dust  from  whence  it 
came,  and  the  soule  to  God  who  gave  it. 
Notwithstanding,  since  the  outward 
shape,  and  figure,  and  proportion  of  any 
substance,  and  not  the  substance  itselfe 
or  creature,  is  the  true  and  natumll  ob- 
ject of  the  eye,  according  to  the  philoso- 


*  "  It  is  a  riddle  to  me  bow  so  many  learned  heads  should  so  farre  forget  their 
metaphysics,  and  destroy  the  ladder  and  scale  of  creatures,  as  to  question  the  ex- 
istence of  spirits ;  for  my  part,  I  have  ever  beleeved,  and  doe  now  know,  (hat  there 
are  witches.  They  that  doubt  of  those  doe  not  onely  deny  them  but  spirits,  and  are 
obliquely  and  upon  consequence  a  sort  not  of  Infidels,  but  of  Atheists.  Those  that 
to  confute  their  incredulity  desire  to  see  apparitions  shall,  questionlesse,  never  behold 
any,  nor  have  the  power  to  be  so  much  as  witches ;  the  devil  hath  them  already  in  a 
heresie  as  capitall  as  witchcraftj  and  to  appeare  to  them  were  but  to  convert  xhsau" 
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pber,  who  truly  laitb,  *  lUt  non  vidsntur 
Md  rtrmm  species,* — that  is,  the  sub- 
■tiaoM  or  things  themselves  are  not 
offered,  nor  come  into  sight,  but  oneljr 
their  shape  and  outward  figure,  as  also 
for  that  eommon  sense  and  experience 
doe  teach  as  that  It  is  a  thing  absurd 
nd  impoaable,  that  all  those  IxMlies  and 
wbslsncw  which  in  infinite  number  wee 
dailr  see,  and  behold  really  and  ma- 
tsnaDy  in  their  corporall  substances  and 
dimensions,  should  be  contained  in  the 
small  body  of  the  eye ;  for  these  causes  (I 
flsy )  it  is  poMible,  according  to  reason,  that 
IM  divAll  in  these  supposed  apparitions 
of  the  bodies  and  substances  of  dead 
men  may  present  true,  reall,  and  naturall 
objects,  oertaine  and  assured  unto  the 
ere  and  sight,  if  he  can  only  present 
thereto  the  oatward  lively  pourtraitures 
and  shapes  of  the  substances  or  bodies, 
thoogfa  the  bodies  theouelves  be  away. 
That  the  divell  can  doe  this  is  no  doubt. 
For  if  man  by  art  can  usually  divide  the 
oatward  shapes  and  figures  of  creatures 
and  sabataoces  from  the  creatures  and 
substaoces  themselves  (as  is  apparent  in 
the  loddng-^lasse),  and  the  cunning 
painter  can  m  another  borrowed  sul^ 
siaiioe,  separated  from  their  true,  right, 
and  proper  substance,  repreaent  per- 
iiBctly  the  true  and  lively  shape  of  men 
sad  ocber  crpatares,  even  when  they  are 
Bot  only  absent,  and  removed  in  farre 
distant  places,  but  when  ofltimes  they 
have  many  yeares  been  swallowed  of  tlie 
^ve,  why  should  it  be  thought  impos- 
nble  unto  the  devul  (who  certainly  is 
more  than  exquisite  Apelles  excellent) 
to  oSer  and  present  to  the  eye  any  true 
shape  whataoeverl 

"  If  he  can  offer  the  true  shape  (as  is 
not  to  be  doubted),  he  doth  offer  a  true 
and  perfect  object,  and  therefore  that 
which  is  truly  and  perfectly  manifest  to 
aeose ;  aldMogh  speech  and  the  motion 
thereof,  without  another  visible  body  to 
seslaine  it  (being  impotaible  unto  shapes 
and  pourtraitures  drawne  br  men),  be 
things  supematnrall  and  truely  spintuall 
which  do  therefore  make  it  a  work  pro* 
per  unto  the  divell. 

"And  thus  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
■apposed  apparitions  which  the  divell 
doth  offer  of  dead  men  may  be  esteemed 
and  reckoned  amon^  such  supematurall 
vork  of  divells  ana  sorcerers  as  mani. 
festly  are  brought  to  outward  sense." 

This  reasoning,  of  course,  apnliea 
as  well  to  snperaAtoral  works  done 


of  the  devil,  wiihont  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  man,  as  to  those  perform* 
ed  with  reference  to  a  contract  or  co- 
venant with  man.  And  we  find  that 
the  test  for  distinguishing  in  the 
matter  of  supposed  apparitions  be- 
tween the  mere  illusion  of  the  mind 
and  the  transcendent  work  of  the 
devil,  amounts,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
this :  the  apparition  must  not  simjply 
be,  like  the  shost  of  Banouo,  a  voice- 
less, motionless,  incapable  shadow; 
it  must  be  a  thing  of  necromancy,  a 
true  shape  of  a  man  conjured  up  for 
the  purposes  of  divination,  and  en- 
dowed with  voice  and  motion, — the 
which  voice  and  motion,  in  a  counter- 
feit shape,  being  impossible  to  shapes 
and  portraitures  made  by  men,  are 
to  be  accounted  thing^s  supernatural 
and  spiritual.  Thus  it  is  the  mira- 
culous attributes  of  the  shape,  and 
not  the  mere  supposed  appearance  of 
the  shape  itself,  which  constitute  its 
supernatural  character.  Reason  ac- 
cordingly is  called  in  aid  of  the  out- 
ward sense  by  Cotta  as  well  as  John- 
son; and  it  is  manifest  that  Shak- 
speare,  in  dealing  with  the  apparition 
of  Baimuo*  as  solely  the  creature  of 
Macbetn*s  brain,  and  causing  him  to 
dismiss  the  notion  of  its  reality  the 
moment  after  he  had  calmness  to 
reason  on  the  subject,  even  as  he  did 
the  air -drawn  dagger,  would  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines propounded  by  the  learned, 
and  adm'essed  to  the  learned,  in  Shak- 
8peare*s  day.f  Let  us  now  pass  on 
to  the  witches  and  enchantments  of 
Macbeth.  It  is  an  idle  fear  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  the  scenes  of  Shak- 
8peare*s  enchantments  ever  can  be- 
come ridiculous  either  in  the  closet 
or  on  the  stage.  A  man  who  neither 
believed  nor  disbelieved  in  visitants 
from  another  world  should  not  have 
hinted  such  a  doubt.  There  is  a 
^vild  solenmity  —  an  intensity  of 
purpose — a  felmess  of  design — and  a 
trutn  of  delineation,  derived  from  a 
vast  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  history 
of  witchcraft,  which  distinguish  pre- 
eminently the  incantations  and  en- 
chantments    of   Shakspeare     from 


*  The  notion  that  either  on  the  first  or  second  occasion  at  the  banquet,  Macbeth 
ftacied  he  aaw  the  ghost  of  Duncan,  and  not  of  Banquo,  I  dismiss  as  puerile. 

t  This  work  of  CotU's  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight, 
"  lord  cliiefe  justice  of  England,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honorable  pnvijB 
cooncell,  and  tgt  th(B  rest  of  the  honprahU  and  wo^thie  judges/'  ^g.^.^g^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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tboie  of  all  other  writew,  of  whtteo- 
ever  age  or  country.  How  mwerably 
have  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Voltaire,  Goethe— all  who  have  in- 
trodueed  supemataral  agency  into 
their  dramas — fallen  short  of  the 
stem  realism  of  his  weird  personages 
and  hell-bom  mysteries.  Others 
(always  excepting  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  the  other  great  master  of  the 
world  of  spirits)  fail  in  drawing  the 
line  between  the  grand  and  appalling 
and  the  childish  and  ludicrous.  Bat 
Shakspeare,  even  in  scenes  and  cha- 
racters necessarily  grotesque,  takes 
care  that  the  grotesqueness  shall  be  a 
ghastlv  grot^ueness,  which  shall 
provote  no  sneer  or  smile  I  Witness 
the  consummate  art  with  which  the 
witches  are  portrayed  :— 

**  What  are  tliese, 
So  wiUier  d  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  tbe  inhabitants  o'  the 

earth. 
And  yet  are  on'tl     Live  you!   or  ate 

you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?    You  seem  to 

understand  roe. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinnj  lips.     You  ahoiiki  be 


And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
'i'bat  you  are  so.'^ 

Are  wc  not  quite  prepared  fVom 
this  to  be  infomied  nereafter  that 
Macbeth  "  has  learned  by  the  most 
perfect  report  they  have  more  in  them 
than  mortal  knowledge  ?**  These 
"  posters  of  the  sea  and  land"  are 
no  vulgar  witches,  as  the  commenta- 
tors style  them.  The  game  is  played 
f6r  no  less  a  stake  than  the  soul  of  a 
king  and  hero,  and  Shakspearc  raises 
hell's  agents  up  to  the  height  of"  this 
great  argument."  These  witches  are 
not  the  miserable,  lewd,  crazed  crea- 
tures of  the  Scotch  and  English 
criminal  trials.  They  are  things  of 
doubt  and  dread,  worthy  to  juggle 
with  Ambitkm's  minion.  As  tney 
are  made  visible,  standing  motionless 
in  the  middle  of  the  blasted  heath, 
every  thing  concerahig  them  is  do«bt- 
ful, — character,  qualit^r,  condition, 
fbrm,  substance,  sex,  vitality  itself. 
And  when  they  vanish, — 

*•  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water 

hath, 
And  these  are  of  them  !" 

These  witches  are  to  the  full  as  ter- 
rible in  their  way  as  tbe  ^f^^t  ^mm— 


the  venerable  goddesses  of  -Sschylus 
and  Athens ;  and  though  they  may 
not  by  the  appalling  sounds— M«0'A»*f 
and  iy/Mt — cause  hysterics  and  abor- 
tions amongst  women,  no  age,  how- 
ever enlightened,  will  regard  them 
with  less  of  deferential  horror  than 
the 

T^aTtti  ^reiXeumt  ^ettiif  ats  w  (liytvrat 

who  were  roused  by  the  shade  of 
Clytemnestra  at  the  porch  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  to  contmue  in  the 
blood-tainted  trail  of  the  avenger  of 
Agamemnon. 

It  has  been  well  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  m  his  introductory  notice 
oi  Macbeth^  that  "  in  order  to  make 
a  tme  estimate  of  the  abilities  and 
merits  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  genius  of  his 
age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contem- 
poraries.** lie  then  goes  on  in  a  less 
wise  vein  to  propound, — 

**  A  poet  who  ahoa\d  now  make  tbe 
whole  action  of  bis  tragedy  depend  upon 
encbantnentfl  and  produce  the  chief 
events  by  tbe  aseistanee  of  aupematural 
agents,  would  be  censored  as  tftmogroee 
ing  the  bounds  of  probability,  be  banifcb^d 
from  tbe  theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  eon- 
demned  to  write  fairy-tales  ioetead  of 
tragedies ;  but  a  survey  of  the  notions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  thie 
play  was  written  will  prove  that  Hhak- 
speare  was  in  no  danger  of  saob  censures, 
since  be  only  turned  the  system  that  was 
then  universally  admitted,  to  his  ad- 
vantage, and  was  far  from  overburdening 
tbe  credulity  of  bis  audience." 

I  stop  to  offer  a  few  words  of  oom- 
ment  upon  the  first  half  of  this  pasa- 
affe.  It  is  struige  that  an  intelleet  510 
vigorous  and  acute  as  Johnson^s  could 
have  fathered  so  gross  an  error  as 
is  here  put  forth,  or  fallen  into  so 
thorough  a  misapprehension  as  is  in- 
volved of  the  system  pursued  by  his 
author  in  working  out,  so  to  speak, 
the  theorem  of  bis  plot.  Take  the 
latter  first,  for  oonveni^ice  sake. 
It  is  not  true  that  Shakspeare  makes 
the  whole  actkm  of  his  tragedy  depend 
upoo  enchantment,  or  that  he  pro- 
duces the  chief  emnU  by  the  asHstimre 
of  supernatural  agents.  The  whole 
action  of  the  tragedy  depends  upon 
the  will  and  deeds  of  ^Macbeth,  and 
the  reaction  through  others  in  con- 
sequence of  these  deeds.  There  is  no 
one  part  of  the  action  in  Macbetk 
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beyond  the  limits  of  probability,  or 
that  doth  not  proceed  from  human 
motiTea,  however  demoniac  "with  re- 
elect to  Macbeth  may  be  the  sug- 
^stbns  or  instigations  to  crime,  whicn, 
be  it  remarked  at  the  same  time, 
always  coincide  with  his  own  dark 
wishes  or  purposes;  or,  as  in  Mac- 
dtiiTs  case,  "  harp  his  fears  aright." 
The  mistake  is,  peradventure,  founded 
on  the  oomnun  misapprehension  of 
the  poflition   of  Macbeth  with   re- 
ject to    the   enpemataral   agents. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  theu*  puppet. 
He  is  no  such  thing.     He  never  has 
been  under  their  command  or  con- 
trol ;  and  the  best  gloss  I  can  furnish 
2S  to  this  is   to   refer    to   Byron's 
druna,  MoHfred,  the  character    of 
whose  hero,  so  far  as  his  dealing  with 
the  infernal  world  is  concerned,  has 
been  baaed  upon  Shakspeare's  Mac^ 
beiL    I^  any  body  read  the  last 
•cene  of  Manfred,  and  be  will  see, 
though  faintly,  m  what  a  lofty  po- 
atMHi  of  self-asserting  and  s^f-upheld 
power  Macbeth  stood  with  referenoe 
to  the  wdrd  women.  He  never  suf- 
fers mind  to  sink  or  heart  to  quail. 
3ilacbeth,  even  as  Sylla,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  in  every  age — the 
w^d'i  greatest  men — believes   in 
omens  and  revelations ;  but  he  seeks 
them  only  for  his  human  guidance. 
The  weakness  is  only  in  the  belief 
tiat  the  ordinary  course  of  events  can 
heforeskeum.    He  looks  not  fbr  the 
ibreknowledge,  that,  yielding  to  the 
eoone  of  evoits,  he  may  cease  vain 
cndeavotm,  and  so  «uccumb.     Di- 
rectly the  reverse  I     Such   is  the 
pride  of  his  ambition,  sudi  the  con- 
fidence of  his  will  and  power,  that 
his  object  is  "  to  know  the  wowt,"— 
not  that  he  may  bend  to  its  force, 
hut  tlmt  he  may  strive  to  break  its 
oppontioa,  and  counteract  its  effect. 
He  ooorts  supernatural  in£Mrmation, 
but  he  never  stoops  to  ask  for  su- 
pematand  aid;  he  never  pauses  to 
contemplate  the  possibitity  of  roceiv- 
iag  it  in  any  of  hw  projects.    Hedocs 
neither  the  witches  nor  their  masters 
my  homage.    He  never  submits  to 
My  ntperstitious  observances.     On 
the  contrary,  eominff  alone  into  their 
cavern,    amidst    all    dasmoniac   in* 
ibeaoes  and  inteliigencies,  be  tieats 
the  witches  with  contiunely,   their 
masters  with  defiance.    In  the  great 
Neae  of  enc^uvitmeiit,  hii  greeting 


"  How  now,  ye  seeret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags? 
What  is't  you  do  !" 

He  conjures  them  in  terms  very 
unlike  those  of  one  "  who,"  in  Mac- 
duff *8  words,  "  served  a  fiend." 
When  he  is  responded  unto, — 

••  Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 

mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  t" 

he  replies,  fearlessly  and  sternly,— 

**  Call  them,  let  me  see  them." 

He  consults  them  to  confirm  his  own 
purposes.  Macduff  has  denied  him- 
self to  his  jgreat  bidding.  The  main 
purpose  of  his  early  visit  to  the  weird 
sisters  touches  Macduff.  The  first  re- 
sponse bears  upon  this ;  but  the  art 
of  helFs  agents,  presided  over  by  their 
mistress,  enabli»  them  by  their  ar- 
rangement to  introduce  other  topics 
for  an  end  to  which  I  will  presently 
advert.    But  yet  neither  the  prophecy 

"  None  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Mac- 
be!h,»* 

nor  "the  sweet  bodement"  which 
follows,  divert  him  from  the  use  of 
mortal  means,  or  turn  him  a<?ide  from 
the  dictates  of  human  policy.  He 
seems  to  swerve  from  these  for  one 
little  moment ; — 

"  'ihen  live.  Macduff;  What  need  I  fear 
of  thee  r 

But  in  the  next  he  exclaims, — 

*'  But  yet  I'll  make  asiuranco  doubly 

sure, 
And  take  a  boad  of  Fata :  thou  ahalt  not 

lire; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  Fear,  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder." 

The  sincerity  of  this  piece  of  Ma- 
chiavellian policy  is  avouched  by  his 
first  conference  with  mere  mortals. 
Ailer  all  the  horrors  of  the  magic 
glass,  no  sooner  has  the  pageant 
vanished,  than  he  at  once  become^ 
the  monarch,  swaying  by  mind  and 
guiding  his  course  by  sublunary 
events  and  natural  signs.  So  perfect, 
too,  was  his  self-possession,  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  enchantments  of 
hell,  his  physical  ear  was  truly  open, 
and  he  has  heard  the  gdloping  of 
horse: — 

**  Macb,  Come  in,  without  there ! 

Enter  Uwoi^byGoOQle 
Len.  What's  year  epraoe's  wdl !      "^ 
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Mach,  Saw  jou  tbe  weird  sisters? 
Len.  No,  mj  lord. 
Mach,  Came  they  not  by  you  *! 
I«m.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 
Mach,  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they 
ride; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  !^ 

I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  Who  was't  came 
by! 
Len.  Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that 
bring  you  word, 
IVUcduff  is  fled  to  England. 
Mach,  Fled  to  England  ? 
Len,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Mach,  I'iME,*  thou  aiiticipat*st  my  dread 
exploits : 
Tbe  flighty  purpose  never  is  o*ertook, 
Unless  tlie  deed  go  with  it :  From  this 

fnommt, 
The  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.    And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it 

thought  and  done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise," 
&c 

The  power,  and  the  only  rower, 
which  the  agents  of  hell  actucUly  ex- 
ercise over  Macbeth  is  that  of  flatter- 
ing and  encouraging  his  evil  thoughts 
and  dreams ;  they  never  exercise  the 
slightest  sway  over  him ;  he  believes 
the  prophecies  that  are  uttered  to 
deceive  as  matters  intrinsic  to  his 
hopes  and  feelings,  because  the  witches 
have  told  him  truth  before ;  but  thejr 
are  extrinsic  to  his  acts  and  his 
prudence,  which  he  never  idlows  to 
flag  or  sleep.  The  end  proposed  by 
Hecate  was  to  lull  him  into  security. 
This  fails.  When  he  sinks,  it  is  be- 
fore the  physical  force  often  thousand 
Englishmen.  The  address  of  Hecate 
shews  precisely  how  the  case  stands 
betwixt  him  and  the  witches.  After 
Macbeth  has  determined  to  go  to  them 
in  the  morning  betimes,  Hecate  meets 
the  three ;  and  when  it  is  remarked 
she  looks  angrily,  repHes, — 

"  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  overbold  1    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  aU  harms, 
"Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art  1 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  loayward  son. 
Spiteful  and  icrati^W  ;  ufw,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  (iet  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron, 


Meet  me  i*  Uie  morning ;  thither  he  ^j^ 
"Will  come  to  know  his  destiny.  ^ 

Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide. 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside  : 
I  am  for  the  air :  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal,  6ital  end. 
Great  business   must  be  wrought   ere 

noon: 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  dross  profound  ; 
111  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 
And  that,  distiU'd  by  magic  slights 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  spriehta 
As,  by  tbe  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion  : 
He  shall  spurn  fiite,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'hove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  you  aU  know,  security 
Is  mortals*  chiefest  enemy.** 

The  daemon  here  named  Hecate  is 
deceived,  even  as  to  its  own  power 
over  the  sinful  mortal  ffreat  of  heart. 
In  spite  of  all  the  spells,  he  does  to 
the  last  *'  all  that  may  become  a  man  " 
of  genius  and  coura^ ;  and  when  he 
falb,  he  is  the  victim  not  of  super- 
natural agency,  not  of  his  credniit^s 
but  simply  of  his  ambition  and  his 
fate.  At  the  last,  as  with  Napoleon, — 

"  Fortune  had  fled  her  spoil*d  and  fa- 
vourite child ;  * 

and  in  one  battle  in  his  old  age,  he 
found  at  once  his  Leipaic  and  his 
Waterloo. 

Again;  it  is  not  true  that  Shak- 
speare  produces  any  chief  event  in  the 
tragedy  by  the  assistance  of  super- 
natural agents.  Macbeth  has  no 
charmed  weapon,  no  goblin  page,  no 
familiar  spirit  ;^no  supernaturaiagent 
causes  or  accelerates  his  fate.  The 
witches  and  their  juggling  fiends  hare 
deceived  him  in  one  pomt,  and  one 
only — he  believes  in  tneir  prediction 
that  he  is  not  doomed  to  fall  by  any 
man  bom  of  woman;  and  this  he 
misinterprets  by  taking  it  generally, 
and  supposing  he  is  not  to  perish  by 
the  violence  of  mortal  man,  '^  hnt 
will  yield  his  breath  to  time  and 
mortal  custom."  I  have  now  done 
with  the  second  proposition;  as  to 
the  first,  it  is  unworthy  the  wis- 
dom of  Johnson.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  who,  at 
the  time  Johnson  wrote,  or  now* 
adays,  should  choose  to  introdnce 
supernatural  agency  into  a  tragedy, 
would  be  baniuied  from  the  theatre 
to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to 
write  fairy-tales  instead  of  tragedies. 
That  grand  tale,  The  Bride  ^LamA 
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mrmm*,  thonsli   the  scene  be  laid 
in  comparadvely   recent  times,  did 

i  MtciaseSirWalterto  be  80  treated. 
Tk  CruMders^  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
WaM^  drew  down  no  such  punish- 
ment;  nor  did  Manfred^  nor  Byron's 
liffmudTransfbrmed.  Norcanitbe 
wd  that  there  is  a  different  measure  to 

\  be  meted  oat  to  the  novelist  and  to  the 
inmatist.  All  that  could  possibly  be 
carted  from  cither  in  their  use  of 
roperaatural  agency  is,  that  they 
Aodd  be  obhged  to  lay  their  scene 
(a  an  age  and  country  where  a  belief 
in  withcrait  and  enchantment  pre- 
TiiJed. 

Jolii«>n,  in  reference  to  what  he 
fim  remarked  as  to  the  genius  of  the 
»ge  and  the  opinions  of  the  poet's 

!  contemporaries,  farther  says,  "The 
rajity  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
^cn,  thonefa  not  strictly  the  same, 
a^confoQiided  in  this  play,  has  in  all 
«ra  and  countries  Ixin  credited  by 
the  oHnmon  people,  and  in  most  by 
the  learned  themselves."  But  instead 
of  giving  us,  as  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, some  account  of  the  state  of 
opinion  upon  these  subjects  amongst 

'      the  2eamed  of  Shakspeare's  contem- 
poraries, he  rushes  back  to  the  cru- 
r     5?®'  ^^^  instead  of  quoting  any 
Hiabetban  writer,  favours  us  with 
extracts  from  Olympiodorus  and  St. 
^"^rysostom.  One  would  have  fancied, 
too,  that  some  of  the  commentators, 
opedally  Steevens,  who  differed  toto 
c^rfo  with  his  coadjutor  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  scenes  of  enchantment 
ever  being  ridicnled,  would  have  sup- 
I^  this  want,  bnt  it  remains  yet  to 
be  done.     And  I  now  propose  just  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  in  as  brief  a 
^Mimcr  as  I  may.    Johnson  has  re- 
ferred to  Kim  James's  work  "  On 
l>«m«no\opie,*^  and  has  quoted  the 
statute  against  witchcraft,  passedmthe 
first  year  of  his  reign.   It  is  unneces- 
laiy  I  should  recur  to  them,  farther 


liaments  of  Elixabeth  and  James. 
The  statute-book  is  not  less  eloquent 
in  proof  of  this  than  would  be  a  roll 
of  tne  names  of  peers  and  commoners. 
Dr.  Johnson,  m  his  latter  days,  was 

Cfessedly  a  great  admirer  of  Lord 
on.    He  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  works  when  advanced  in 
life — it  was  for  the  purposes  of  his 
dictionary;  but  he  does  not  seem, 
after  all,  to  have  had  much  real  sym- 
pathy with  a  mind  cast  in  so  different 
a  mould  from  his  own,  or  a  writer 
whose  purity  of  idiom  and  pregnant 
nervousness  of  expression  diflTered  so 
widely  from  those  which  he  adopted. 
His  admiration  was  of  a  general  cha- 
racter.    If  he  had  studied  Bacon — 
and  no  author,  not  even  Tacitus, 
requires  more  study — larger  traces 
of  his  familiarity  with  this  profound 
scholar  and  philosopher  would  have 
appeared  in  the  Doctor's  works.    It 
is  difficult,  if  this  theory  be  incorrect, 
to  imagine  how  else  it  is  that  Shak- 
speare's  works  and  his  language  were 
not  more  frequently  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  page  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
who,  moreover,  was  a  master  of  the 
English  tongue  equal  to  Shakspeare, 
and  superior  to  all  others.    Surely, 
upon  tne  matter  we  have  in  hand, 
the  opinions  of  Bacon  must  be  held 
deeply  interesting.     Now  I  find  in 
his  essay  concemmg  "  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  " — 

"  Otherwise,  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
angels  and  spirits,  which  is  an  appendix 
of  theology,  both  divine,  and  natural,  and 
is  neither  inscrutable  nor  interdicted : 
for  although  the  Scripture  laith,  <  Let  no 
man  deceive  you  in  sublime  discourse 
touching  the  worship  of  angels,  pressing 
into  that  he  knoweth  not,'  &c.,  yet, 
notwitlistanding,  if  you  observe  well  that 
precept,  it  may  appear  thereby  that  there 
are  two  things  only  forbidden, — adoration 
of  them,  and  opinion  fantastical  of  them. 
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saitb, '  W«  «r«  not  ifOoraBt  of  bis  «tm* 
tagems/  And  it  is  no  more  nnlawrul  to 
iui|uire  the  nature  of  evil  apihta,  than  to 
inquire  t]ie  force  of  poisons  in  nature,  or 
the  nature  of  sin  and  vice  in  morality." 

Thus  it  leemeUi  that  Lord  Bacon 
— whom  Coleridge  has  happily  stvlad 
the  British  Plato,  while  he  nanied  the 
illustrious  Greek  the  Athenian  Ve* 
rulani — believed  in  the  possibility  of 
conversing  with  and  employing  evil 
spirits,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  sta- 
tute, ^^  consulting,  covenanting  with, 
entertaining^,  or  emnloyinff  an  evil  or 
cursed  spint.**  Now,  if  in  Shak- 
speare's  day  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  mankind  held  audi  an  opi- 
nion, how  could  the  introduction  of 
supernatural  interference  upon  the 
stage  be  held  as  other  than  most 
solemn  and  appropriate  then,  or  ever 
come  hereafter  to  be  ridicidous,  when 
we  remember  the  terrible  reality  it 
had  in  mcn^s  minds  at  this  lofty  pe- 
riod of  our  laud*s  story?  Lord 
Bacon*s  observations  about  the  force 
of  imitfination  in  his  Natural  History^ 
and  of  antipathy  and  sympathy,  arc 
not  less  mark -worthy.  He  talks 
ffravely  of  **  the  tying  of  the  point 
m  Zaut  on  the  day  of  marriage,  to 
niake  men  impotent.**  lie  says,  *^  It 
is  an  usual  observation,  that  if  the 
body  of  one  murdered  be  brought 
before  the  murderer,  the  wounds  will 
bleed  afresh."'  He  concludes :  **  It 
may  be  that  this  participateth  of  a 
miracle,  by  God's  just  judgment,  who 
usuallv  bringcth  murders  to  light ; 
but  if  it  be  natural,  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  imagination.'*  That  is,  of 
course,  to  the  guilty  imagination  of 
the  sentient  being  working  upon  the 
fresh  corpse.  He  talks  of  the  effect 
of  the  **  evil  eye,"  remarking,  "  It 
hath  been  noted,  also,  that  it  is  most 
dangerous  when  an  envious  eye  is 
cast  upon  persons  in  glory,  and 
triumpn,  and  joy.  The  reason  where- 
of is,  lor  that  at  such  times  the  spirits 
come  forth  most  into  the  outward 
parts,  and  so  meet  the  percussion  of 
the  envious  eye  more  at  hand.''  He 
mys  elsewhere  i  *'  The  ointment  that 
witches  use  is  reported  to  be  made  of 
the  fat  of  childrim  digged  out  of  their 
graves — of  the  juice  of  smalla^, 
wolf-bane,  cinque-foil,  mingled  with 
the  meal  of  fine  wheat,  liut  I  sup- 
pose the  soporiferous  medicines  are 


likfliMtt&doit;*  whidii  are  henhane, 
hemlock,  mMidrake,  moonshade,  to* 
haooo,  opium,  saffron,  poidar  leaveB,*^ 
&€.  Again  he  says :  *'  The  relations 
touching  the  force  of  imagination  and 
the  secret  instimets  of  nature  are  so 
uneertainf  as  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  exaaunatton  ere  we  condude 
upon  tliem.  I  would  have  it  firvt 
thoroughly  inquired  whether  there 
be  any  secret  patsa^  of  sympathy 
between  persons  ot  near  blood,  aa 
parents,  children,  brothers,  sistera, 
nurse-diildren,  husbands,  wives,  &c 
There  be  many  reports  in  history, 
that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of 
such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  in- 
ward feeling  of  it.  I  myself  remem- 
ber that  l^ing  in  Paris,  and  my 
£ither  dying  at  London,  two  or  three 
days  before  my  father's  death  I  had 
a  dream,  which  I  tdd  to  divers  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  that  my  father's  house 
in  the  country  was  covered  all  over 
with  black  mortar."  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  may  judge,  there  be  secret 
passages  of  sympathy  not  alcme  be- 
tween parents  and  diildren,  but  be- 
tween men  and  aimnals. 

Bacon  saya^  ^^  It  is  a  common  expe- 
Hence  that  do^  know  the  dog-killer ; 
when,  as  in  times  of  infection,  some 
petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the 
dogs ;  and  that  although  they  have 
never  seen  him  before,  yet  they  will 
all  come  forth  and  bark  and  fly  at 
him."  He  pursues  the  subject  of 
antipathies  and  sympathies  yet  more 
curiously :  "  Next  to  these  that  are 
near  in  blood,  there  may  be  the  like 
passages  and  instinct  of  nature  be- 
tween great  friends  and  enemies; 
and  sometimes  the  reveaUng  is  unto 
another  person,  and  not  to  the  party 
himself.  I  remember  Phihppus  Com- 
mineus,  a  grave  senator,  reporteth 
that  the  j^xhbish^  of  YiciiBa,  a 
reverend  prelate,  said  one  day  after 
mass  to  King  Louis  XI.  of  France> 
*  Sir,  your  mortal  enemy  is  dead^* 
what  time  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gninson, 
against  the  Switzers.  Some  trial  also 
should  be  made  whether  pact  or  agree- 
ment do  ony  thing;  as  if  two  friends 
should  agree  that  such  a  day  in  every 
week  they,  being  in  iar  distant  places, 
should  pri^  one  for  another  (  or 
should  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  on 
for  anoUier's  sake, — whether,  if  one 
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of  then  ^Mtild  bre^  tbeir  YDW  tad 
jMomiaef  the  other  sboaM  have  ttnj 
feciiK  of  it  ia  absence;*  The  titk 
foUofdw  it  is  nore  enriooi  stilL 
If  there  De  any  foree  in  innginatkni 
and  wfkctio/oa  of  sin^ar  penons, 
at  isprobabie  the  force  is  mtien  more 
in  the  joint  imaginations  and  affce* 
tions  of  nmltitades ;  as  if  a  rictory 
should  bo  won  or  lost  in  remote  parts, 
whether  there  is  not  some  sense 
thereof  in  the  people  it  conccrneth ; 
because  of  the  great  joy  or  giief  that 
many  men  are  possessed  of  at  once  f 
Pius  Qointos,  at  the  very  time  when 
that  memorable  victory  was  won 
a^cainst  the  Turks  at  the  naval  battle 
of  Lepanto,  being  then  hearing  of 
caascs  in  Consistory,  brake  off  sud- 
denly, and  said  to  those  about  him, 
*  It  is  now  more  than  time  we  should 
give  thanks  to  God  for  the  great  vic- 
tory he  hath  gr»)ted  us  a^dnst  the 
Tnrks.'  It  is  tme  that  the  victory 
had  synrpathjr  with  his  spirit ;  for  it 
was  mierelv  his  work  to  conclude  that 
league.  It  may  be  that  revelation 
was  divine ;  but  what  sliall  we  say, 
then,  to  a  great  number  of  divinations 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
where  the  people  being  in  theatres, 
at  plays,  have  had  news  of  victories 
or  overthrows  mnne  few  days  before 
any  meBsenger  emdd  come  f" 

As  to  the  foree  of  imagination,  any 
body  at  all  read  in  the  history  of 
methcine  can  speak  to  it.  The  etteots 
produced  by  tracUan^  or  the  rubbing 
of  metallic  tractors,  tipped  with  little 
lumps  of  wax,  on  tlrc  parts  affected 
by  pain,  are  well  known.  This  mnst 
Imve  been  in  my  judgment  merely 
by  the  force  of  imsgtnation ;  for  the 
wax  at  the  end  of  the  tractor  being 
a  non-eonductor,  must  have  neutral- 
ised the  effect  of  the  metal  t  the 
which  effect  one  can  perfectly  un« 
dentand  in  the  matter  of  acu*punc- 
tnratioa,  where  the  steel  attracts  and 
imbibes  the  electric  fluid  that,  under 
all  gouty  and  rheumatic  diseases, 
abounds  in  the  human  frame.  Yet 
that  absoltttely  marvellous  cares  have 
been  effected  by  the  power  of  traction 
is  undouUed*  It  is  true  beyond  dis- 
pute, also,  that  marvelloas  cures  were 
wrought  in  a  besieged  town  of  Flan* 
den  by  means  of  common  lime-water 
(smu^ed  into  the  town  as  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange),  which  was  in  no 
soft  oi  ns  proper  etncaey  a  speemc 
against  the  «idmic  which  prevailed 


This  must  have  baen  by  force  of 
imagination.  There  was  something 
after  tiiis  fashion  in  Mesmerism,  too, 
but  this  was  in  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  thousand^ 
witii  reference  to  women^  as  appears 
from  the  fpxat  report  of  a  commission 
of  physicians,  lUid  other  scientific 
men :  and  when  the  patient  was  not 
of  prurient  mind  and  debauched  ha- 
bits amounting  to  monomania*  ^ 
was  e^nkptic. 

The  general  eoncuirenoe  to  which 
Bacon  alludes  about  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  a  gpreat  event  is  passing 
strange.  The  mstanoes  thereof  might 
be  multiplied  and  carried  down  to 
the  present  dav.  It  is,  perhaps,  fnmi 
the  indisputable  evklenoe  on  which  it 
rests,  one  of  those  things  upon  which, 
in  his  lordriiip*s  words,  we  ought  to 
most  stick*  What,  for  example,  can 
be  more  stramj^e,  and  yet  more  true, 
than  that  when  groitest  men  die 
there  is  a  convulsion  of  the  elements^ 
as  though  all  Nature  mourned, 
or,  at  the  least,  was  stirred,  in  the  de- 
parture of  the  spirit  which  had  in- 
formed or  agitated  it?  Is  it,  then, 
that  a  sym|mthy  can  exist  between 
external  natiure  and  the  spirits  that 
animate  it  in  their  **  sightless  sub- 
stances'"  and  the  souls  of  breathing 
men  ?  If  this  be  not  so,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  recurrence  of  signs 
and  wonders  when  the  earth*s  might- 
iest perish  ?  No  man  can  reasonably 
•  doubt  the  agcmies  of  nature  which 
accompanied  the  gradual  decease  of 
Alexander  by  a  poor  marsh-fever,  or 
the  sudden  fall  ^ ''  mightiest  Julius  ** 
by  the  hands  of  butcherly  assassins, 
not  a  single  one  of  whom,  large  as 
was  their  number,  died  a  peaceml  or 
a  natural  death.  We  know  beyond 
the  po^bility  of  doubt  that  the  spirit 
of  our  Cromwell,  who  fulfilled  m  a 
brief  q)ace  his  generous  boast  that  he 
would  make  the  name  of  Englishman 
as  reverend  and  as  terrible  through- 
out the  world  as  ever  was  that  of 
Roman  in  the  elder  time — we  know 
that  that  mighty  and  right  English 
spirit  was  mvorced  from  clay  in 
thunder,  lightning,  and  in  storm. 
Lockhart,  in  his  little  book,  which 
1  have  read  a  thousand  times 
throughout,  and  always  love  to  look 
at  on  an  idle  hour,  has  told  us  how 
his  hero's  spirit  made  its  evanish - 
ment  from  this  ^*  phantasmal  scene.*' 
"  On  th«  3d  of  May  it  became  evi- 
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dent  that  the  scene  was  near  its  dose. 
*  *  *  He  lingered  on  thenceforth 
in  a  delirious  stupor.  On  the  4th 
the  island  yfza  swept  by  a  tremendous 
storm,  which  tore  up  almost  all  the 
trees  about  Longwood  by  the  roots. 
The  5  th  was  another  day  of  tempests ; 
and  about  six  in  the  evening  Napo- 
leon, haying  pronounced  the  word 
tete  d^armSe^  passed  for  ever  from  the 
dreams  of  battle."* 

Clear  it  is,  then,  that  not  alone  in 
Shakspeare*s  time,  but  even  in  the 
present,  the  wise  and  learned  could 
not  fail  to  regard  the  introduction  of 
supernatural  agency  in  a  fatidical 
drama,  such  as  Macbeth,  as  other  than 
appropriate  and  solemn,  and  a  source 
of  legitimate  tragic  terror.  There 
has  apj^eared  to  &  an  innate  super- 
stition m  the  minds  of  earth's  might- 
iest, down  to  the  Napoleon  of  yester- 
day, which  makes  them  love  to  fanc^ 
there  is  a  connexion  betwixt  their 
OMm  well-nigh  almighty  spirits  and 
lolly  fortunes  and  fate,  ana  the  spi- 
rits of  the  invisible  world ;  and  few, 
touching  this  matter,  have  gone 
farther  in  their  secret  hearts  than 
Buonaparte  did  on  his  death-bed 
with  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  church :  ^  I  neither 
believe  nor  disbelieve." 

The  majority,  in  referring  to  their 
moments  of  inspiration  from  which 
success  flashed,  or  in  remembering 
secret  warnings  of  evil  bom  of  no 
cognisable  cause,  would,  peradven- 
ture,  be  inclined  to  propitiate  the 
intellectual  Nemesis,  by  falling  into 
the  doctrine  of  Browne,  and  confess- 
ing humbly  with  him,f — 

'*  I  doe  thinke  that  many  mysteries 
ascribed  to  our  owne  inventions  have 
beene  the  courteous  reyelationa  of  spi- 
rits ;  for  those  noble  essences  in  heaven 
beare  a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow- 
nature  on  earth ;  and  therefore  beleere 
that  those  many  prodigies  and  ominous 
prognostics  which  forerun  the  mine  of 
states,  princes,  and  prirate  persons  are 
the  charitable  premonitions  of  good  an- 
gels, which  more  carelesse  inquiries 
terme  but  the  effect  of  chance  and  na- 
ture." 

Recent  examples,  at  all  events,  prove 
that  the  fund  of  credulity  even  among 
the  higher  classes  is  by  no  means  di- 
minished, though  it  have  taken  a  dif- 


ferent turn  since  1611,  when  Macbetk, 
with  its  witches  and  enchantments, 
was,  in  Johnson's  words,  "  an  a¥rful 
and  affecting"  spectacle  to  a  British 
audience,  and  the  curate  Gaufredi  was 
burnt  alive  at  Marseilles  for  sorcery. 
The  noble  and  distinguished  indivi- 
duals who  believed  in  the  miracles  of 
Hohenlohe  and  the  Mesmeric  exhi- 
bitions of  Elliotson,  and  who  gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  Morrison  and 
St.  John  Long,  had  as  little  ground 
for  their  folly  and  fonaticism  as  the 
Bodins,  the  Delrios,  and  the  Boguets 
of  former  days,  and  could  not  ad- 
vance one  tithe  of  the  circumstances, 
the  reasons,  and  the  arguments  in 
their  support. 

«  *  *  * 

I  now  go  on  to  consider  Macbeth*8 
character  in  reference  to  his  story,  as 
Shakspeare  has  told  it. 

The  witches  encounter  him  sud- 
denly in  the  day  of  success,  and  utter 
their  predictions.  It  is  plain,  from 
the  first,  they  have  "  harped"  his 
hope  aright.  He  asks  no  question 
after  they  have  all-hailed  him.  The 
great  predictions  of 

"  Noble  having  and  of  royal  hope" 

have  steeped  hb  senses  and  suffused 
his  heart.  The  sweet  bodements  are 
to  him  for  the  moment  anticipated 
joys ;  and,  as  Banquo  observes,  *^  he 
seems  rapt  withal ;"  extra  se  raphu 
— hurried  beyond  the  ignorant  pre- 
sent into  the  teeming  mture.  It  is 
only  when  his  companion  has  in- 
voked them,  and  they  have  greeted 
him  with  that  prophecy  so  terrible 
to  Macbeth^s  ear,  that  the  latter 
questions  them.  And  what  are  the 
two  points  of  explanation  which  he 
requires  from  the  imperfect  speak- 
ers ?  The  first  is  with  respect  to  the 
"  present  having."  He  is  in  no  sort 
amazed  as  to  £e  prediction  of  ^^  the 
royal  hope''  He  Knows  that  he  has 
succeeded  his  father,  and  is  Thane  of 
Glamis.  But  how  is  he  Thane  of 
Cawdor?  lliis  U  is  that  astonishes 
him, — 

**  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  Ihss, 
A  protpercui  gendeman." 

This  seems  an  utter  bar  to  his  pre» 
sent  actual  possession  of  the  di^ty. 
Had  it  been  a  prospective  promise  of 
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h,  he  would  not  have  held  it  stranger 
than  the  promise  of  the  crown,  on 
the  fntore  possession  of  which  he 
firmly  counted.  Cawdor  Uoes^  and 
the  king  Uv€8.  He  may  succeed  to 
either ;  but  how  is  he  to  be  actmUy 
m  ponession  of  the  seat  of  one  or 
other  ?    Therefore  is  it  that 

"  To  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prnpect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor." 

Kor  docs  it  stand  less  I  The  next 
pmnt  of  wonderment  is,  **  Why  the 
witches  stopped  Mw-wav"  (Banquo's 
as  well  as  his  own)  "  with  prophetic 
ereetings  ?"  How  came  Banquo  and 
his  issue  to  be  interested  in  the  throne 
^facbeth  had  marked  for  his  own, 
and  which  he  had  successfully  striven 
to  deserve  ?  When  the  weird  sisters 
vanish,  he  is  not  startled  at  the  mode 
of  it;  his  earnest  ejaculation  is, 
"  Would  they  had  staid  !'*  He  takes 
no  heed  of  the  speculations  of  Banquo 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  the  crea- 
tures that  appeared  before  them,  and 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  labour- 
ing under  a  mere  illusion;  but  he 
bursts  out  into  the  exclamation, 
"  Your  children  shall  be  kings !" 
Banquo  retorts, "  You  shall  be  king!" 
upon  which  Macbeth  assumes  a  hsht 
and  mocking  tone,  familiar  to  his 
lipa,  though  it  never  spring  from 
his  heart;  and  refers  to  that  passage 
of  the  prophecies  which  may  well 
seem  impossible, — 

"  And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too  ;    tcent  it 
not  so?** 

The  other  replies  in  the  same  light 
spirit, — 

"  To  the  self^-same  tone  and  words**' 

Next  comes  the  astounding  announce- 
ment "  He  is  Thane  of  Cawdor.'* 
He  was  Thane  of  Cawdor  when  the 
witches  all-hailed  him  "king  here- 
after." Now,  mark  the  difference  of 
the  exclamations  made  respectively 
by  himself  and  Banquo : — 

Banquo,  "  What !  can  the  denl  speak 

true?" 
MacbetK  "  Glamis,  and  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor: 
The  greatest  ia  behind !" 
He  then  agam  assails  Banquo  about 
the  promise  made  on  behalf  of  his 
chil<&en ;  but  this  time  it  is  more 
inadionsly  and  earnestly  >- 


<«  Do  yott  not  hope  your  children  shall 

be  kings, 
When    those   that  gave  the    Thane   of 

Cawdor  to  me 
Promised  no  less  to  themi'' 

Banquo  remonstrates : — 

"  That,  trusted  home. 
Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.    But  'tis 

strange: 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments   of  darkness    tell    us 

truths,— 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence." 

What  effect  does  this  wholesome 
reasoning  about  the  causes  and  con- 
sequence of  truths  told  by  the  in- 
struments of  darkness  produce  in  the 
mind  of  Macbeth?  It  is  told  m  this 
soHloquy,  which  famishes  forth  a 
gloss  upon  the  whole  play : — 

Macbeth.  "  Two  truths  are  told 
As  happy  prol(^ues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme!      (I  thank  you, 

gentlemen.) 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  :  If  ill, 
Why  hath  it  giren  me  earnest  of  sue- 

cess. 
Commencing  in  a  truth?    I  am  Thane 

of  Cawdor : 
If  Kood,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my 

ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  butfari' 

tastieal, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that 

function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is. 
Save  what  is  not." 

The  key  to  the  whole  character  is  m 
the  words — 

**  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings." 

Let  us  take  this  with  us  con- 
stantly, and  we  shall  never  fdl  in  all 
he  suffers,  and  in  all  he  does,  to  re- 
cognise the  Macbetn  one  and  the 
same.  After  cogitating,  his  better 
nature,  "  so  full  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,"  prevails,  and  he  re- 
solves, at  least  for  the  present,  not 
"to  catch  the  nearest  way"  which 
had  suggested  itself  to  him : — 

*'  If  Chance  will  hare  me  king,  why 

Chance  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir.''^ 
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His  Anal  decision  is  to  wait  upon 
events : — 

**  Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  rune  throu^  the 
roughest  day." 

These  moderate  counsels,  however, 
are  overthrown  by  Duncan's  own 
act ;  in  other  words,  by  his  &te.  He 
fixes  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
upcm  his  son,  a  mere  boy,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Macbeth*s  title,  and  this 
precisely  at  the  moment  the  great 
^ncral  had  saved  the  kingdom  from 
imminent  perils.  From  that  moment 
Macbeth  is  *^  determined/*  lie  has 
resolved  upon  his  course.  He  will 
tear  the  diadem  from  the  brow  of 
him  who  dares  to  set  aside  his  right : 
and  Dimcan  supplies  him  with  full 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect : — 

•*  The  Prince  of  Cumbeiland !— That  is 

aetepf 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er- 

leap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.    Stars,  hide  your 

fires! 
Let  not  light  see  my  dark  and  deep  da« 

aires: 
The  eve  wink  at  the  hund  !  yet  Ut  that  be, 
Which  the  eyeftau,  when  U  is  done,  to  see." 

Shakspeare  had  Macbeth's  feeling 
upon  the  occasion  described  to  his 
hand  by  Uolinshed  (HisL  of  Scotland, 
p.  171).— 

"  Duncan  hairing  two  sonnes,  &c.  he 
made  the  elder  of  them  called  Malcomt, 
Prince  of  Cumberlandt  as  it  was  thereby 
to  appoint  him  successor  in  his  kingdome 
immediatelv  af^er  his  decease.  Macbeth 
sorelv  troubled  herewith,  for  that  he  saw 
by  this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered 
(whereby  the  old  lawes  of  the  realme  the 
ordinance  was  that  if  he  should  succeed 
were  not  of  able  aee  to  take  the  charge 
upon  himself,  he  that  wns  next  of  blood 
to  him  should  be  admitted),  he  began  to 


the  same  as  Spencer  describes  it  to  be 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  founded  on  the 
same  reasons.  Sovereigns  in  those 
days  were  in  reality  and  not  in  name 
alone  the  chief  magistrates  in  war 
and  peace ;  and  the  people  to  provide 
for  tncir  own  safety  in  life  and  pro- 
perty, could  tolerate  no  child,  or 
woman,  or  other  incapable  person,  as 
their  leader.  The  mighty  author  of 
A  View  of  the  State  qflrehaul,  says, 

''  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish, 
that  presently  after  the  death  of  any  of 
their  chief  lords  or  captains,  they  do  as^ 
semble  themselres  to  a  plaea  geoemlly 
appointed  and  known  unto  uuun»  to 
choose  another  in  hie  stead,  where  tbey 
do  nominate  and  appoint  for  the  most 
part  not  the  eldest  son  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  lord  deceased*  but  the 
next  to  him  of  blood ;  that  it,  the  eitUst 
and  worthiest;  as  commonly  the  next 
brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the 
next  cousin  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  eldec  in 
that  kindred  or  sept" 

Here  then  I  may  remark,  that 
Duncan  once  dead,  the  right  to  the 
crown  was  in  Macheth;  and  there- 
fore that  all  the  fine  indiguation  of 
the  oommentators  against  him  aa  an 
usurper  is  thrown  away. 

I  now  approach  the  most  difficult 
passages  A  the  play,  as  they  needs 
must  be,  since  they  have  misled  so 
many  acute  and  well-informed  men 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
given  them  false  impressions  vrith 
respect  to  the  characters  of  Macbeth 
and  his  wife.  And  if  I  now  hope  I 
have  seen,  and  can  shew  the  true 
bearing  of  what  takes  place  through- 
out the  appallinff  scenes  which  pre- 
cede and  attend  the  murder,  it  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  with 
thorough  reverence  and  a  confidence 
unalloyed  with  doubt,  or  fear,  or 
personal  prejudice,  or  regard  to  ex- 
ternal authority,  I  have  looked  to 
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and  that  it  wat  made  before  he  had 
any  eomnmnkiarion  with  his  wife 
toQehing  the  weird  sistera,  and  owed 
Mthing  whataoever  to  her  tnctiga* 
tiooa.  A&u^)eth*8piideaiidamhitum 
are  of  a  devoarinff  order,  which  rsn* 
den  it  impoeriUe  ne  could  aobmit  to 
waive  his  ckum  to  myereigii  sway 
and  nMBterdom.  True,  he  might 
anail  Dnoean  (as  the  Macbeth  of 
hirtory  actually  did),  and 

"  With  bareliM^  power  swMp  bim  from 
And  make  Lis  will  aroncb  it" 

But  Sfaakspeare  haa  inrested  the 
Tdgning  monarch  with  so  many  vir- 
tues —  "  he  is  so  clear  in  his  great 
office,"* — that  this  wa^  not  to  be  con- 
templated by  the  Macbeth  of  the 
tragedy.  I^  had  determined  that 
the  weak-minded  and  ungratefol  sove- 
reign who  wronged  him  should  fall ) 
and  ^'  the  taking  off**  muft  bear  the 
name  of  murder;  and  to  thit  crime 
with  all  its  consequences  herei^r  he 
had  reconciled  Imnself  before  he  left 
the  palace  of  Fores. 

I  hold,  too,  looking  back^  that  he 
never  had  alrandonei  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  catching  at  the  "nearest 
way;"  that  it  was  constantly  present 
to  his  irand,  though  the  proiect  it 
engendered  had  assumed  no  dsflnite 
form;  and  his  horror  of  guilt  and 
pawer  of  resisting  the  strong  tempta- 
tion were  stronger  than  the  tempta- 
tion itself.  He  had  contemplated  in 
the  abstract  the  project  of  murdering 
Duncan,  but  the  murder  was  still 
""  fantastical.**  He  had  pondered,  and 
reasoned,  and  ion^t  counsel  upon 
it;  but  even  in  his  fancies  he  had 
amigned  it  no  time  or  plaee,  nor  de* 
viicd  any  means  fcM*  its  execution.  It 
had,  however,  grown  the  fhmilkr  ob« 
ieet  of  his  thought,  the  whilst  he  had 
lulled  his  oonscienoe  to  sleep  by  in- 
activity, thoti^h  the  fiend  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  heart.  He  was  wait- 
mg  upon  events;  and  ft  wanted  a 
much  less  ccwent  reason  than  his 
mister  fhmi  the  royal  snoeesikm  to 
deCenninc  his  proeeedmgs :  Duncan's 
firte  was  then  fixed.  But  this  was 
all.  The  when,  the  where,  Uie  how, 
were  yet  open  to  consideration.  He 
had  not  previous  to  his  arrival  al 
Inverness  reaoived  and  settled  to  slay 
him  in  his  own  house,  with  his  own 
hand,  and  under  all  the  eireumstanoes 
of  horror  which  the  poet  accumulates. 


TMs  distinetion  has  not  been  Botioed ; 
and  fhMU  the  consummate  art  in  the 
conduct  of  the  drama  and  the  as- 
tounding  nundity  of  the  dread  events, 
it  may  eaiuy  pass  unobserved.  Yet 
it  is  most  material  it  should  be  kept 
in  view.  The  question  of  the  true 
characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife 
depends  on  it. 

I  hold,  too,  that  thonrh  believing, 
like  Sylla,  in  omens,  and  visions,  and 
supernatural  reveli^ns,  he  never 
trusted  to  chanuy  or  speU,  or  super- 
human asristanse,  any  more  than  the 
iron  man  of  Kome,  or  looked  to  the 
eflSKtuatioa  of  any  object  by  other 
than  human  means.  He  believes  that 
the  witdies  have  more  than  mortal 
knowledge,  and  to  the  truth  of  the 
prophecies  they  utter  and  cause  to  be 
uttered  to  him,  as  to  be  wrought  out 
by  human  means  and  human  ac- 
cidents, he  trusts  to  the  last.  It  is 
hecauMe  he  believes  that  after  having 
his  eyes  assailed  by  the  line  of  Ban- 
(pio*s  issue,  he  will  see  "  no  more 
sights.**  Almost  at  the  elose  of  hia 
career  he  says, — 

"  The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequeats,  pronounced  me 
thus." 

It  is  only  at  the  very  last  he  is  un- 
deceived, and  finds  they  paHer  with 
him  in  a  double  sense.  Even  when 
a  wood  eame  towud  Dunshiane,  he 
only  begins  to  doubt  the  equivocation 
of  the  iknd  that  lies  like  truth.  He 
still  believes  he  bears  a  charmed  life, 
and  it  requires  Maodufi^s  explanation 
to  oonviifoe  him  of  the  utter  juggling^ 
With  this  prefatory  ezplana^,  I 
find  myself  at  Aet  L  Scene  V.  In- 
vemeM,  A  roam  ^  MACiiaTH*s  auide. 
Elder  Last  Macoxth  reading  a  let" 
ter,  Kow,  the  use  which  Shakspeare 
makes  of  this  letter  from  the  triumph- 
ant general  to  his  wil^  exhibits  not 
alone  a  power  of  genius  but  of  dra^ 
matic  art  that  has  never  been  emialled, 
and  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 
The  lady  is  reading  a  letter^— nay, 
the  letter  has  been  nearly  read ;  and 
more  strange  still,  all  that  portion  of 
it  with  whose  contents  we  were  not 
previously  acquaiirted  has  been  read. 
The  audkoee  has  ahready  witnessed 
all  that  is  eonmunicated  to  the  lady. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  now  told  to 
them  f  The  andienoe,  indeed,  knows 
more  than  the  lady,  as  far  as  appears — 
for  there  is  not  one  word^Macbeth*9 
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glorious  victoriefl — of  Sinel's  death 
— of  Cawdor's  treason  and  execution 
as  a  traitor — of  that  which  hums  at 
Macheth*8  heart,  the  nomination  of 
a  Prince  of  Cumherbud,  or  the  ap« 
proach  of  Duncan  to  Inverness.  To 
any  dramatist  but  Shakspeare,  it' 
would  have  appeared  absurd  to  in- 
troduce a  fragment  of  a  letter  that 
at  the  first  blush  to  all  men's  minds, 
must  appear  to  convey  nothing  an- 
cillary to  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
Yet  in  fact  how  mighty  is  its  power, 
how  deeply  sown  it  is  with  revelations 
to  bear  harvest  in  time's  fulness! 
Shakspeare  might  have  clogged  the 
action  of  the  dnuna  after  the  manner 
of  £uripides  with  a  long  solilo(}uy, 
declaring  all  the  preceding  conditions 
of  the  relation  betwixt  Msu^beth  and 
his  lady,  and  all  that  he  had  informed 
her  touching  his  prospects  and  de- 
signs; but  the  dread  interest  had 
been  thus  destroyed  —  no  throb  of 
doubt  permitted — ^the  emotions  of  the 
audience  anticipated  and  ouashed. 
The  spectators  had  been  looidng  on 
as  accessories  at  a  vulgar  murder — 
not  contemplating  in  trembling  ap- 
prehension the  solemn  horrors  of  a 
fated  sacrifice.  The ''  taking  off"  had 
no  longer  been  a  great  quell.  The 
eyes  had  been  shut,  not  held  aghast 
at  its  scenes  and  circumstances.  Acre 
would  have  been  no  religious  sanction, 
as  in  a  Greek  drama,  to  abate  disgust 
or  lend  dignity  to  the  perpetration 
of  a  crime.  But  far  apart  was  this 
course  from  the  master  of  poetic 
method.  He  takes  care  that  the 
ed^e  of  the  sharpened  senses  shall  be 
dimed  by  no  tame  narrative,  by  no 
premature  revelation.  The  accom- 
plices give  utterance  to  their  thoughts 
and  hold  converse  with  each  other  as 
though  there  had  been  no  audience  to 
be  instructed.  You  have  only  leisure 
to  look  back  and  ascertain  the  springs 
of  action,  as  in  a  passage  of  real  lue 
after  all  is  done  and  over.  Lady 
Macbeth  appears  reading  this  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  witches  are  intromiced 
at  the  opening  of  the  tragedy,  to  make 
the  spectator  aware  that  the  whole 
supernatural  agency  of  the  drama  is 
to  be  directed  against  Macbeth  alone, 
and  never  to  be  stopped  or  turned 
aside  to  meaner  things.  This  letter 
in  its  first  phasis  is  in  the  character 
of  credentials.  It  ushers  into  our 
acquaintance -T- gr  ratti^  in  Col^? 


ridge's  word,  inquaintanoe — one  of 
whom  we  have  never  heard  before. 
We  are  taught  from  Macbeth's  self 
to  know  that  she  is  not  alone  the 
partner  of  his  heart,  but  the  partner 
of  his  ambition — the  confidant  of  his 
secret  thoughts.  We  see  they  are 
bound  together  by  the  tie  which 
Portia  aspired  to  with  Brutus — the 
intercommunion  of  free  hearts.  It  is 
even  stronger,  for  Lady  Macbeth's 
soul  is  surdnarged  and  poisoned  with 
the  passions  of  her  master.  Am- 
bition with  the  man  is  a  mania — the 
infirmity  of  generous  minds  has  be- 
come a  disease ;  in  the  weaker  crea- 
ture it  has  grown  into  a  frenzy  — 

**  That  clouds  the  mind,  that  fires  the 
brain." 

The  form  of  the  opening  salutation 
shews  how  different  is  tne  relation 
between  them  from  that  which  ordi- 
narily subsists  between  man  and  wo- 
man:— 

"  Lady  Macb,  Great  Glamis !  worthy 
Cawdor ! 
Greater  than  both  by  the  all-hail  here- 
after V* 

And  see  how  this  appeal  is  responded 
to  in  the  instant  of  their  interview, 
when  she  greets  one  just  returned  to 
her  bosom  from  such  manifold  toils 
and  dan^rs.  There  is  no  need  of 
explanation  or  of  preface.  She  has 
laid  his  tidings  to  her  heart : — 

"  Macb,  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night" 

There  is  also  the  strongest  personal 
love.  She  is  his  "  dearest  chuck.** 
He  does  not  willingly  make  her  un- 
sex  herself.  The  time  and  place, 
circumstances,  and  fate  in  leading 
Duncan  to  surrender  himself  into 
Macbeth's  casUe,  compel  him  so  to 
do  in  the  one  instance ;  but  ever 
after  he  keep  her  as  far  as  he  can 
"  innocent  of  the  knowledge  "  of  his 
slaughterous  purposes.  He  has  made 
her  completely  his  own ;  and  the  art 
of  his  stronger  mind  is  to  insinuate 
his' wishes  and  opinions  into  hers,  so 
that  in  uttering  tnem  she  shall  fancy 
they  are  her  own.  This  is  evident 
as  these  horrible  scenes  proceed. 
She  re-echoes  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings he  intimates — she  reiterates  his 
strong  arguments,  and  overthrows 
those  he  lias  1^  intentionally  and 
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tAmfoadj  weak.  We  can  trace  back 
the  dire  contents  of  that  portion  of 
the  letter  which  has  not  been  read. 
We  haye  proof  that  Macbeth  has 
broken  to  her  his  enterprise  of 
seiziDg  on  the  crown,  and  that  it  was 
done  in  this  epistle.  She  exclaims 
to  Macbeth,  wnen  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches he  is  dallying  with  the 
murder — 

"  What  beast  was  it,  then, 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to 

met' 
When  joa  durst  do  it,  then  yon  were  a 

man; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  70a  were,  yoa 

woidd 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.  Nor  time  nor 

place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  yon  would 

make  both : 
They  have  made  themselFes,  and  that 

their  fitness  now 
Doth  onmake  you." 

The  latter  part  shews  the  letter 
most  have  been  written  before  he 
was  brought  into  Duncan's  presence 
— before  the  nomination  of  the  Prince 
of  Cumberland — and  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  visit  to  Inverness. 
We  know  from  the  text  itself  that, 
since  the  encounter  with  the  witches, 
he  had  learned,  '^  by  the  perfectest 
report,"  they  had  more  in  them  than 
mortal  knowledge.  He  had  therefore 
made  inquiries  after  them ;  and  the 
result  of  these  was  calculated  to  add 
force  to  the  thought  whose  murder 
yet  was  but  fimtastical.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  without  waiting  for 
provocation  from  Duncan,  without 
beiDg  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
having  Duncan  delivered  into  his 
hands,  he  has,  nevertheless,  pointed 
out  to  his  wife,  in  language,  however 
dark,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  be  un- 
derstood by  her,  '*  the  nearest  way." 
Stilly  mahfing  her  deductions  from 
expressions  we  may  assume  to  have 
been  studiously  obscure  —  remem- 
bering him  such  as  he  in  his  old 
ace,  recalls  to  memory  his  primal 
sdf;* — such  as  he  had  been  before  the 
tide  of  ^lory,  power,  and  honour  had 
set  in  his  favour — ^before  he  had  lent 
his  mind  to  the  search  after  forbidden 
knowledge  and  to  the  belief  in  dae- 


moniacal  prophecies— before,  in  ^rt, 
his  mind  had  become  utterly  warped 
by  ambition,  she  is  apprehensive 
that  he  will  hesitate  to  adopt  that 
**  nearest  way :" — 

"  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way." 

Pondering  at  once  over  his  cha- 
racter  and  the  contents  of  his  letter, 
she  comes  to  the  conclusion,-*- 

"  Thon'dst  have  great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries^  Thus  tlwu  muit  do,  if 

thou  havi  it ; 
And  that  wkkh  rather  thou  doit  fear  to  do, 
Than  witfreit  shouid  be  undone,*' 

Tou  would  have  that  which  you 
can  obtain  only  by  doing  a  deed, 
which  you  now  rather  fear  to  do, 
than  would  wish  undone  if  it  had 
been  once  accomplished.  That  she 
has  concluded  rightly  from  Macbeth's 
reasoning  appears  from  one  of  his 
own  soliloquies.  Head  the  following 
passage  aright,  «nd  it  is  in  eifect  what 
Lady  MactSth  has  just  said  for  him — 

"  Macb.  If  it  were  done ! — when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well," 

He  is  deliberating  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  assassmation's  being  com- 
mitted. Then,  he  sa^s,  it  were  well — 
he  would  not  wish  it  undone.  But 
why  is  it  that  he  fears  to  do  this  deed, 
as  he  has  no  doubt  hinted  to  his  wife 
he  does — ^why  does  he  linger  in  debate 
upon  the-  subject  ?  Because  his  na- 
ture is  such  as  she  has  described  it, 
and  suggests,  moreover,  to  him  subtler 
and  deeper  motives  for  abhorrence  of 
the  crime,  though  they  be  purely 
human  motives  —  motives  strictly 
confined  to  this  world  and  his  lot  in 
it,  than  any  she  can  comprehend; 
and,  next,  because  the  peculiar  and 
atrocious  horror  of  hb  position  lends 
a  tenfold  force  to  all  these  motives. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter.  What- 
ever doubts,  however,  Lady  Macbeth 
may  have  of  her  husband's  purposes, 
they  are  quickly  dispelled  upon  his 
arnval.  She  has  taken  Murder  to 
her  bosom.  As  an  august  victim, 
she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  in- 
fernal gods  for  her  husband's  ambi- 
tion;   and  after  her  invocation  of 


^  "  The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  hare  oool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stii: 
MWewer^inV  n       ..  PoooIp 
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thett  powen,  tb«  MerHleU  vtil  it 
M  doKly  whipped  ov«r  her  mental 
ykion,  np  to  Uie  conwimmiition  of 
the  terrible  feat,  ae  H  was  round  the 
head  of  a  Pecins.  Macbeth  eeee  his 
^jy  and  calculates  upon  every  step 
of  it — both  with  respect  to  the  here* 
after,  and  to  what  may  come  here. 
Lad^  Macbeth  never  pauses  to  look 
at  either.  Theh-  first  meeting  forms, 
periiaps,  to  the  reflecting  mmd,  the 
most  appalling  scene  in  the  whole 
tragedy.  Tl^y  have  no  thought, 
save  for  the  one  object  of  their  guilty 
contemplation.  No  lighter  or  gentler 
th^ne  IS  suflfered  for  an  instant  to 
intrude.  The  woman  embraces  him 
with  fierce  joy— 

*<  Greet  Clanis !  worthy  Cewdor  1 
Greater  then  both  by  tlie  all-bail  bete- 
after  I" 

Macbeth  throughout  the  scene  re- 
plies with  a  concentrated  brevity, 
whose  horrors  are  spread  out,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  countenance.  He 
breaks  off  her  eiliision  of  triumph 
with — 

*'  My  dearest  love, 
Dancan  comes  here  to-nigbt ! 
Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 
Moeh.  To-moTTOiw, — as  he  purposes. 
J^dy  M.  Ob,  aerer 
Shell  aun  that  morrow  see ! 
Yourfaet,  my  thane,  ittua  book,  wkgrt  mtn 
i/ay  read  itrmnge  wtaiUru   1  o  beguile  tfo« 

time. 
Look  like  the  time.    Bear  welcome  in 

your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue.    Look  like  the 

innocent  flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.    He  that's 

conning 
MesC  be  provided  fbr :  end  yoe  ebell  fNit 
'J*hie   night's  greet   busiiieee   iate   my 

despetefa; 
Which  ahall  lo  all  our  nights  ead  days 

tOOODkO 

Gire  solely  sovereign  sway  and  master* 
dom. 
Macb,  We  will  speak  further." 

At  this  point  liiaebeth  stands  be* 
fore  us  thus: — He  has  determined 
that  Duncan  shall  die.  He  has  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  crime  and  ite 
conecquenees  hereafter.  He  is  will- 
ing for  the  ^lerdon  here,  if  he  may 
enjoy  it,  to  inmp  the  life  to  come — 
to  plunge  blindly  from  the  bank  and 
shoal  of  Time  into  the  ocean  of 
Eternity.  This,  then,  being  the  case, 
all  primary  considerations  and  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  abstract  qnes- 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence  were  at 


preeentidle.  ifo has loiigdnoe weaned 
to  nige  them  to  himael^  and  it  would 
not  seem  he  had  erer  brought  them 
befon  his  acoompUee.  He  argues 
BOW,  ae  doubtlees  ne  had  also  arfiicd 
with  her,  altogether  npon  secoiiaar3r 
oooeideiatkms :  ^  Blood  will  haro 
blood  *'--'' We  etill  have  judgment 
here.**  He  has  fallen  awpy  from  the 
love  and  fear  of  God ;  but  he  is  not 
yet  in  like  manner  pr^ared  to  sever 
himself  from  the  love  and  fear  of  man. 
Therefore  it  is  that  secondary  consi- 
derations are  so  strong  with  him. 
Therefore  it  is  that  he  is  so  horrified, 
and  his  brain  eo  wildly  excited,  by 
the  circumstances  that  must  attend 
the  assassination — the  imbruing  hia 
own  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  slcepin^^ 
man — his  kinsman  and  his  king — 
the  damning  breach  of  hospitality  — 
the  universal  and  everlasting  execra- 
tion which  must  attend  the  mur- 
derous traitor,  should  his  attempt 
iail  or  his  crimes  become  divulged, 
*— these  are  the  considerations  which 
with  him  on  Horror's  head  horrors 
accumulate.  He  has  not  lost — he 
never  does  lose  his  sympathy  with 
human  kind.  It  is  a  M-ell-nigh 
inborn  feeling.  It  clings  to  us  to 
the  last  hour  of  conscious  existence. 
Lmrd  Baeon,  with  his  usual  pervad- 
ing truth,  hath  remarked : — 

"  Hie  delight  which  mt>n  have  in  po- 
pularity, fame,  honour,  submission  and 
subjection  of  other  men's  minds,  willa, 
er  aflfectiotts,  aklioagh  these  tilings  may 
be  desired  fat  other  ends,  seemeth  to  be 
a  thing  in  itself,  without  oonteB^>latiovl 
of  oonsequeniee,  gratelal  and  agreeeble  to 
the  aelui*  of  nan.  I'his  thing  is  sotbIt 
not  H-itliout  soote  signification,  as  if  all 


spirits  and  souls  ol'  men  cane  out  of  one 
divine  limbus ;  else  why  should  men  he 
to  much  affected  with  what  others  tliink 
or  say  t  The  best  temj>or  of  miads  de. 
sireth  good  name  and  true  honour ;  die 
lighter,  popularity  and  applause  ;  the 
more  depraved,  suli{|eetion  and  tyranny, 
aa  is  seen  in  git»at  oonqeerors  snd  trou- 
biers  of  the  world." 

To  a  being  such  ae  l^facbcth,  this 
sympathv  with  men's  spirits  was  as 
essentially  a  component  part  of  his 
ambition  as  love  of  power  or  love  of 
fame.  It  haunts  the  man  and  monarch 
throughout  his  life  like  a  spectre, 
the  avenger  of  blopd*  He  tells  his 
wife — 

"  We  wHt  p^oeeed  no  further  in  thia 
business,*' 
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Wherefiveso?  Is  it  that  he  has  re- 
pealed him  of  hiB  meditated  erime 
icuDft  the  commandment,  "  Thou 
lEalt  do  no  murder,'*  of  his  Maker  ? 
Is  it  that  the  sacred  rights  of  hospi- 
tahty  and  feelings  of  honour  have 
ueriukd?  No!  It  is  because 
Doncan  hath  honoured  him  of  late, 
sod 

<*  I  bare  bought 
G^Um  apuMomt  firom  all  sorts  of  people, 
Wbich  woQld  be  worn  now  in    their 

newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon«" 

He  i^ha  over  in  his  old  age  the  want 
sad  iorfidture  of 

**  Honour,  loye,    obedience,   troops   of 
friends." 

And,  in  his  last  extremity,  that  which 
his  8oul  abhors  is  the  notion  of  sub- 
nusBion  to  Malcolm,  and  being  baited 
with  the  rabble's  curse. 

FoUowing  the  course  of  the  scene, 
«e  find  that  ]VIacbeth*s  hesitation, 
fiiom  human  reasons,  to  do  that  which 
we  learn  from  his  wife  he  had  sworn, 
yields  speedily  to  the  temptation  of 
the  opportumty,  and  his  conviction 
IS  to  the  certainty  and  security  of 
the  enterprise.  One  doubt  yet  lii4;ers 
in  his  mind — 

"  If  we  should  fail  ^ " 

Udy  M.  We  fail !" 

That  is,  for  once  and  aye — here  and 
hereafter. 


"  But  screw  joar  courage  to  the  sticking- 

place, 
And  we'U  not  faQ !" 

She  then  runs  over  the  plan  of 
drugging  the  possets  of  Duncan's 
attendants ;  to  wnich,  under  the  guise 
of  a  question,  Macbeth  suggests  the 
addition  of  using  their  own  daggers, 
and  marking  the  men  with  blood. 
After  this  he  is  determined  on  doing 
the  deed  Tunc,  The  short  scene  which 
follows  between  him  and  Banquo 
seems  to  me  a  subtle  piece  of  Machia- 
vellism  on  the  part  of  Macbeth  — 

*'  Banquo,  1  dreamt  last  night  of  the 
three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  hare  shewn  some  truth* 
Macb,  1  think  not  of  them." 

Anxious,  however,  to  withdraw  the 
thoughts  of  his  guest  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  plunge  uem  in  the  shadowy 
future,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

**  Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to 

senre, 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  tliat 

business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Banquo.  At  your  kindest  leisure. 
Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  con- 
sent,*— when  'tis, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Banquo.  So  I  lose  none. 
In  seeking  to  anient  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchised  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  oounsell'd.*' 


*  Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  "  If  you  thail  cleave  to  my  consent, 
if  yon  shall  concur  with  me  when  I  determine  to  accept  the  crown,  when  Uis, — when 
tkat  happeos  which  the  prediction  promises,  it  shall  make  honour  for  you."  Now  this  is 
so  wildly  far-fetched,  and  withal  so  lame  and  impotent,  and  so  violently  obnoxious  to 
the  remark  of  Steepens  which  I  hare  quoted  in  the  text,  that  it  cannot  be  seriously 
entertained  for  one  moment.  Malone  obserTes  *'  The  word  consent  has  always  appeared 
to  me  unintelligible  in  the  first  of  these  lines,  and  was,  I  am  persuaded,  a  mere  error 
of  the  press."  He  suggests  content,  but  his  reasoning  is  not  such  as  to  induce  us  to 
tolerate  the  alteration,  though  we  were  to  admit  that  it  would  be  better  than  '*  con. 
sent"  and  acknowledge  the  extreme  difficulty  of  accepting  content  in  this  line  in  its 
aetaphorical  sense  of  **  union."  He  says,  "  Content  or  concent  may  certainly  signify 
haraumy  and,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  that  union  which  binds  to  each  other  a  party,  or 
Bomber  of  men  leagued  together  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  but  it  can  no  more  signify, 
IS  I  conceive,  the  party  or  body  of  men  so  combined  together,  or  the  cause  for  which 
they  are  onited,  than  the  harmony  produced  by  a  number  of  musical  instruments  can 
Bifnify  the  instruments  themselres  or  the  musicians  that  play  upon  them.  When 
Fairfax,  in  his  translation  of  Tasso,  says, — 

*'  Birds,  winds,  and  waters,  sing  with  sweet  concent" 

we  Boat  surely  understand  by  the  word  concent,  not  a  party  or  a  catue,  but  harmony 
or  nniou ;  and  in  the  latter  sense,  I  apprehend  Justice  Shallow's  servants  are  said  to 
flock  tog<sther  in  eonceni  in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Now,  though  there 
be  a  good  deal  of  force  in  this,  yet  he  falls  into  error  in  assuming  that  consent  and 
cmemt  mean  precisely  the  same  thing  and  may  be  used  indifferently.  They  may  not, 
toy  more  than  consensus  and  concensus.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Oratore,  speaks  of 
ewufimm  doctritutrwn  consensus  conc^ntusque, 

CMsail  means  concord,  agreement,  coherence  with,  correspondence.  Concent  means 
a  eoncen  of  voices,  harmony.    It  ia  qon^nt,  tl\ere(brs»  rather  than  concent,  that  would 
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8tce^€i»  is  ckairty  ngiit  wtoi  he 
says,  "Macbeth  could  nerer  mean, 
while  yet  the  success  of  his  attack 
upon  tlie  life  of  Duncan  was  uncer- 
tain, to  afford  Banquo  the  most  dark 
or  distant  hint  of  his  criminal  de- 
signs upon  the  crown.   Ilad  he  acted 
thus  incautiously,  Banquo  would  na- 
turally have  become;  his  accuser  as 
soon  as  the  murder  had  been  dis- 
covered."     No!     Macbeth's  object 
was  to  turn  Banquo's  mind    aside 
from  the  fancy  he  had  anv  present 
object  with  respect  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy.    The  more  obvious 
roeanmg  of  the  raucb-dispwted  pass- 
age addressed  to  Bafnquo,  living  it 
as  it  stands,  is,  if  you  shall  deare  to 
my  consent — that  is,  to  my  imion — 
if  you  should  unite  yourself  to  me 
— when  'tis — when  this  has  come  to 
pa^ — when  you  have  done  so — it 
shall  make  honour  for  you.     The 
force  of  the  word  "  shall,^'  used  ra- 
ther than  "will"— if  you  •haU^-'ift 
to  throw  off  the  question  of  the  con- 
sent to  a  future  time,  which  I  hold 
to    have    been  Macbeth's    purpose. 
We  are  now  at  the  flhision  of  the 
air-drawn  dagger,  and  the  crowd  of 
forlorn  and  fantastic  fancies  which 
his  perturbed  imagination  conjures 
up  Ae  while  he  penmU  it  to  run 
riot  in  the  realms  of  dream.    All 
thw,  however,  aeither  impedes  nor 
interrupts  the  action.    Even  before 
the  sound  of  the  signal,  he  rouses 
and  reproves  himseff  for  indulging 
in    those    thick -coming    fancies, — 
"  Whiles  I  threat  he  hves ."    And 
at  the  first  toll  he  exdaims,— 


Lady  Maefoeth  now  comes  into  tlM 
eourt-yaffd  to  wateh  and  waoft  tiw 
oompletioB  of  the  oMudar.  Bfacbeth 
turns  back  in  his  ascent  to  I>imcao*8 
chamber  U^  look  down :  on  kesrixig 
her  step,  and  ascertamin^who  it  ia, 
he  proceed*  to  hk  task.  Doriii^  tfcia 
pause  let  us  contemplate  and  contrmst 
the  bearing  and  feelings  of  the  two 
giailty  creatures.  We  may  beat  judge 
them  by  their  soliloquies,  in  vrliich 
they  pour  forth  their  secret  souls. 
Lady  Macbeth,  as  if  conscions  that 
her  will  and  ooorage  rec^oirccl  some 
supernatural  support,  tmvwa  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Hell,  aod  calls  up^ik 
elder  Night  to  lend  her  shroud — 

»•  Come,  ye  spirits 
That  tend  OB  mortal  thoofhu,  aHsex  ne 

here; 
And  fill  nie«  from  the  eronrn  to  the   toe, 

tOf>.fttU 
Of  diratt  cTuoUy !  Mike  tWck  my  Mood, 
Stopup  the  access  nnd  pssstge  to  remor^M-^ , 
That  no  conmunctious  visitings  of  Nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peftce 

between 
The  effect  and  it !    Come  to  my  woman's 

breasts 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  yott   mur- 

tliering  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightlesy  substances 

you  wait 
On  Nature's  mischief!  Come.tliick  Nig^bt, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of 

Hell! 
That  my  keen  knife  aee  not  the  woand  it 

makes. 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  hlanket  of 

the  dark 


hear  the  metaphorical  meaning  "  union."  And  as  it  is  possible,  though  far  from  pro- 
bable, Shakspeare  might  have  used  conieni  in  this  metaphorical  sense,  I  would  not 
subscribe  to  Malone's  opinion  when  he  declares,  "  The  word  conteut  in  my  apprehen- 
sion affords  no  meaning  whatsoever."  I  entirely  concur  with  him,  however,  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  word  content  found  iu  wav  into  the  passage  from  a  mere  error  of 
thii  nress— an  error,  too,  which  I  humbly  submit  might  be  easily  amended.     Should 
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t  aat  IM,  0lie  would  not 
Aink,  Ae  woold  not  see; — she  would 
be  Biored  to  the  innrder  tm  a  ma* 
eUae  withoat  reason,  or  understand* 
iiig,  or  sensation  urged  forward  bj 
ibe   fieiy  impolae   oS  the  dannon. 
Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  invokes 
no  eoctranoons  aid;  be  is  ealm  and 
self-included — he  sees  every  thing 
and  r^ards  each  matter,  of  however 
dire  conseouence,  with  a  steady  eye 
—he  we%ns  careftilly  and  soberly 
eveij-  circumstance  ana  probability — 
be  dumiases  from  his  mind  all  con- 
sderations  of  a  world  of  spirits  and  of 
a  future  slate,  its  rewards  or  punish- 
ments— he  entertains  only  those  prac- 
taeal  eonaiderations  which  wmy  afifeot 
him  in  this  mortal  life — ^he  holds  the 
walea,  and  pladng  gratified  ambition 
in  the  one,  he  heaps  into  the  other, 
with    nnlinching   hand,    inevitable 
consequence  after  consequence  of  his 
crime.    When,  therefore,  he  finally 
decides,  it  is  in  the  Ailness  of  know- 
ledge  and  entirety  of  unprompted 
will.     Lady  Macbeth,  moreover,  not 
content  with  inviting  hellish  aid  to 
nnaex  and  transfbrm  her  nature,  has 
had  reoourK  to  an  artificial  stimulant 
to  maintain  the  paroxysm  of  her 
frenay.    To  reduce  the  haughty  lady 
to  tlfe  neoeanty  of  having  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  a  vulgar  mur- 
deresB,  was  a  proceeding  upon  which 
BO  dnynatist  less  fkmiliar  than  Shak- 
■peare  with  human  nature  and  lew 
OQgniaant  of  the  bounds  which  se- 
parate iMNTor  fVom  disgust,  would 
nare  vaitnred : — 

"  Lady  31.  That  which  batb  made  tbem 
drunk  bath  made  me  bold  ; 

What  batb  quench*d  tbem  batb  given 
me  fire." 

Bat  yeC«  without  this  maddening  ex- 
dtement  of  the  brain  and  desperate 
teufflon  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
which  in  her,  when  the  dread  tune  for 
action  had  nearly  arrived,  no  fostering 
fiend-like  imaginations  could  pro- 
duce, she  must  in  the  scene  that 
follows  appear  pretematurally  and 
odiously  wicked.  If  we  once  fancy 
her  a  woman,  calm  and  self-pos* 
aeased,  who,  without  hate  or  fear. 


wrong  or  prorocatkm,  ii  phtTing  s«ob 
a  part  as  she  does  here,  I  turn  fttmi 
the  impoitraknre  with  incredulous 
di^ust,  as  a  thing  which  nature 
cannot  reco^iae.  Shakspeare  has 
guarded  against  this ;  he  Keeps  her 
still  a  woman.  How  different  is  the 
preparation  of  Macbeth!  He  seeks 
no  factitious  stimulus;  soberly  and 
sadly  encouraging  the  companionship 
of  "sorriest  Smcies,**  and  excluding 
firom  his  mind  no  sight  or  circum- 
atanoe  which  might  riudce  his  will, 
he  proceeds  to  his  deaiffn.  The 
muraer  over,  Macbeth  feds  in  the 
instant  the  penalties  which  he  that 
was  once  so  good  had  foreseen  and 
ia  doomed  to  sufiier.  His  spirit  is 
poisoned — it  creepa  through  his  frame 
— he  is  changing  with  it.  His  heart 
faencefi>rth  is  old  and  withered.  The 
word  has  gone  forth.  Sleep  no  more 
the  sweet  sleep  of  the  innocent.  He 
will  notgo  bade  to  see  what  he  has 
done,  &ough  that  H  is  done,  as  hd 
said  before — 

"  Let  tbat  be 
Wbiob  tbe  eye  fears,  wben  it  ii  done,  to 
see." 

But  though  thus  terribly  shaken 
under  the  first  consdousness  of  ac- 
tual guilt — though  weU  aware  that 
"all  great  Neptune*s  ocean"  cannot 
wash  the  blood  clean  from  his  hand ; 
or,  in  other  words,  afibrd  him  that 
purification  which  it  denied  not  to 
the  slayer  of  Cl^iemnestra — yet  he 
as  quiddy  rallies  as  the  instant  of 
ihe  occasion  requires  to  resume  hia 
slaughterous  career.  He  needs  no 
suggestion  or  instigation  to  murder 
the  grooms — he  tuces  no  counsel  of 
his  wife  —  he  encounters  without 
hesitation,  when  necessity  demanda 
it,  that  sight  whidi  he  was  befi^re 
afraid  to  look  upon.  He  is  no  longer 
"  infirm  of  purpose.''  But  how  stands 
he  henceforth  in  relation  to  the 
"temptress"  — to  her  whose  mascu- 
line will  and  courage  is  presumed  by 
the  commentators  to  have  directed 
and  inspired  his  weaker  nature  Y  She 
has  divined  his  intention  to  sweep 
Banquo  and  Fleance  from  his  path,* 
yet  m  their  colloquy  she  venturesi 


*  lb  is  appears  from  the  aoavenatioa  with  the  aanrant,  scene  ii.  act  f « 

**  Ixtdii  M.  Is  Bsnqtio  gone  from  conrt  ? 
Servattt,  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-nigbt. 
Ltidif  M.  Say  to  the  king  1  would  attend  bis  leisure 

Fur  a  few  words."  C^r^r\n]o 
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not  to  declare  her  knowled^  and 
assert  a  right  to  his  full  confidence ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  dissembles  her 
knowledge — she  only  hazards  one 
comment — one  question  which  she 
presses  not — 

**Uacheih.   Thou  know'st  that  Banquo 

and  bis  Fleaoce  lires. 
Lady  M,    But  in  them  Nature's  copy*8 

not  eterne." 

JWain,  after  the  scene  in  which 
Macbeth  &ncies  the  aj^pMuition  of 
Banquo  present,  her  spuit  is  alto- 
gether overcrowed.  It  appears 
quenched  utterly  by  his  terrific  en- 
ei^.  Lady  Macbeth  is  seen  on  the 
st^  but  once  more — it  is  in  her 
"  Aumbry  agitation**  —  in  the  en- 
durance of  that  mental  torture  which, 
while  reason  exists  and  memory  holds 
her  seat,  can  know  no  limit  of  exqui- 
site intensity. 

Macbeth*8  ^;reat  heart  bears  up  — 
his  mighty  mtellect  asserts  its  so- 
verei^ty  to  the  last.  But  he  too 
has  his  appropriate  punishments.  It 
is  that  wnich  he  has  dreaded  —  that 
which  he  had  foreseen — and  it  is  in- 
flicted through  every  passage  of  a 
long  and,  to  the  outwit  eye,  pros- 
perous career. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  it  may 
scarcely  be  apparent  that  the  drama 
extends  over  a  great  number  of  years. 
He  should  first  have  learned  to  ob- 
serve how  entirely  Shakspeare  takes 
critical  and  pr^;nant  events  in  his 
hero*8  life  for  his  measure  of  time 
and  not  days  or  years.  He  detds 
only  with  that  time  proper  whose 
essence  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  bears  relation. 
He  refers  not  to  the  stakes  of  time 
in  the  illimitable  marsh  of  duration. 

Macbeth  had  not  been,  if  ade- 
quately, ap{>ropriately  punished  if  he 
had  not  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  life 
to  its  dregs ;  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  depart  on  his  blind  journey  whUe 
a  hope  remained  unbroken,  a  pros- 
pect unblighted,  or  an  illusion  of 
ambition  undissipated.  We  should 
know  and  feel  that  he  is  made  to 
suffer  all  of  which  his  lofty  nature 
is  so  acutely  sensible  here — on  this 
'*  bank  and  shoal  of  time.** 

Kecurring  to  a  soliloquy  abready 
touched  upon,  we  shall  see  it  is  even 


thus.  He  never  repines  at  the  fi»r- 
feiture  of  his  hope  hereafter.  He 
is  made  miserable  by  the  second- 
ary consequences  he  had  appre- 
hended:— 
"  If  it  were  done. — When  'tis  done,  then 

'twere  well. — 
It  were  done  quioklj  if  the  asaasiina- 

tion 
Ck>a]d  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and 

catch, 
With   bis    surcease,  success,   that  but 

this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end.a11  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of 

time, — 
We'd  j  nmp  the  life  to  come.   But  in  these 

cases 
We  still  ha^e  iudgment  here ;  that  we 

but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught, 

return 
To  plague  the  inventor.      This  even. 

handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poi* 

son'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

He  harps  upon  this  feeling  constantly 
throughout  his  life;  the  struggle  of 
his  whole  existence  is  against  the 
fulfilment  of  this  eternal  and  im- 
mutable law  of  nature.  The  irre- 
pressible feeling  and  the  vain  strug- 
gle constitute  the  curse  that  dings 
to  him  at  every  step.  He  is  himself 
his  proper  hell,  whether  striving 
against  destiny  whilst  awake,  or 
under  the  spell  "of  those  terrible 
dreams  which  shake  him  nightly.** 
Nothing  can  satisfy  him — nothong 
give  him  confidence  against  this  re- 
tributive justice — ^no  quietude  of  en- 
joyment from  the  submission  of  men 
— no  sweet  bodements  from  the  in- 
corporeal intelligences  that  have 
more  than  mortid  knowledge.  lie 
still  endeavours  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  thus  is  he  tossed 
upon  the  rack  of  restless  ecstasy.  He 
looks  not  back  to  lament  over  and 
repent  the  past ;  his  energy  and  ge- 
nius are  applied  to  the  present,  but 
his  vision  is  perplexed  with  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  the  future  and  the 
"horrible  im^nin^"  wherewith  it 
is  peopled.  This  is  the  destiny  of 
fierce  ambition —  ambition  that  can- 
not be  gratified  without  crime — des- 
tiny uiuhunnable  as  deatii. 
'*  Soonw  or  later  'ti*  its  own  avenger/' 
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filCOLLECTIOKS  OF  THE  FAIREST  HOURS  TO  CHEER  THE  LATEST  HOURS 

OF  LIFE. 

FROM  JBAN  PAUL  RICHTSB. 

"  Gira  me  a  great  thongbt/'  said  Herder,  in  bis  lickness,  to  his  son,  "  that  I  may 

refresh  myaelf." 


GoTTBEiCH  Hartmaicn  livcd  with 
his  father,  an  aged  clergyman,  in  the 
little  ^-illfl^  ofHeim.  Happy  were 
the  declining  years  of  the  priest ;  for, 
when  his  strength  failed,  his  son 
stepped  into  his  place  and  fulfilled 
his  duties ;  and  truly  edifying  were 
the  homilies  of  the  young  preacher 
to  the  heart  of  the  old  man. 

Young  Gottreich  had  a  poetic  soul ; 
and  the  bloom  of  his  youthful  pro- 
mise was  not,  like  that  of  too  many 
young  poets,  wasted  and  trampled 
under  foot  in  his  manhood,  but 
crowned  with  sweet  fruit  Ilis  fa- 
ther had  felt  the  inspiration  of 
poetry  in  his  youth,  but  had  not  a 
fiivoarable  occasion  for  imfoldins  his 
powers,  since,  in  his  early  days, 
fitthers  thought  their  sons  might 
find  far  better  pasturage  in  the  hum- 
ble Tale  and  dull  flat  of  the  reading- 
desk  and  professor's  chair  than  on 
the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  But  the 
soul  of  poetry,  thus  repressed,  only 
worked  the  more  powerfully  within, 
mingled  itself  with  all  his  thoughts 
and  deeds,  and  coloured  all  his  life. 
Beauteous  was  the  situation  of  the 
old  priest ;  every  thing  good  was  al- 
ways about  him:  the  twin  sisters, 
Rclision  and  Poetry,  made  their 
dweUing  with  him. 

So  lived  the  father  and  son  toge- 
iher;  and  in  addition  to  filial  and 
parental  love,  a  close  and  peculiar 
firiendship  grew  between  them.  The 
&ther  was  refreshed  to  see  not  only 
the  sonl  of  his  youthftil  poetry  new- 
glowing  in  the  son,  but  also  the  soul 
of  his  raith.  Alas !  it  has  been  the 
case  that  many  a  pious  father,  in  re- 
ceiving his  son  from  the  university, 
has  found  in  his  house  a  young  anti- 
christ, prepared  to  despise  and  &stroy 
the  £aith  held  dear  so  long  at  the 
old  man's  heart.  It  was  not  so  with 
Gottreich :  though,  like  all  others, 
he  had  run  his  short  random  course 
of  freethinking  in  the  high  school, 
he  came  home  with  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  warm  in  his  bosom.  So  the 
old  priest  found  his  own  Christian. 


heart  freshly  beating  in  the  breast  of 
his  son,  justifying  the  convictions  of 
a  lon^  hfe  and  the  love  of  a  father. 

If  It  be  painfull  to  differ  in  thought 
from  one  we  love  in  our  heart,  to 
turn  away  the  head  from  one  to 
whom  the  heart  is  ever  inclined,  it 
is  doubly  sweet  at  once  to  love  and 
beheve  in  fellowship  with  one  in 
whom  our  better  self  is  sustained  and 
perpetuated  with  youthful  energj^.  ' 
So  life  is  like  a  fair  starry  nignt, 
where  no  star  sets  but  one  arises  to 
shine  in  its  place. 

Gottreich  had  a  paradise  about 
him,  in  which  he  held  the  post  of 
gardener  for  his  father,  enjoymg  all 
its  fruits  the  more  he  laboured  for 
the  old  man's  gratification.  Every 
Sabbath  brought  him  a  new  delight, 
in  a  new  homuy  prepared  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  gladdening  his  father's 
heart.  lie  spent  upon  his  homilies 
so  much  poetic  beauty  and  warm- 
glowing  power  of  language,  that  he 
seemed  to  strive  to  deUght  the  still 
poetic  mind  of  his  father  almost  more 
than  to  enlighten  and  edify  his  con- 
gregation. At  the  same  time  the 
young  priest  knew  very  well  that 
higher  presumptions  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher  in  favour  of  the  under- 
standing and  sympathy  of  the  people 
are  far  better  than  the  bald  iteration 
of  commonplaces  so  prevalent  in  the 
pulpit ;  for  men  only  learn  to  climb 
by  attempting  something  they  have 
not  yet  cmnbed. 

The  moistened  eye  of  the  old 
priest,  the  hands  now  and  then, 
during  the  sermon,  folded  in  silent 
prayer,  made  for  the  young  preacher 
every  Sunday  an  Ascension  festival ; 
and  in  the  quiet  vicarage  brooded 
joys  little  known  to  the  rude  world. 
Those  who  imagine  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  a  course  of  nomilies 
throughout  the  year  to  be  a  dull, 
dry  task,  should  have  heard  the  fa- 
ther and  son  speaking  of  the  last,  or 
consulting  about  the  next,  discourse 
for  the  httle  congregation  at  Heim. 

And  now  to   tms   blessed^  littlq 
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society  was  added  a  new  and  worthy 
member.  This  was  Justa,  a  young 
tnaiden  of  considerable  wealth,  an 
orphan,  who  had  left  a  neighbour- 
ing town  to  find  repose  and  happiness 
in  the  little  village  where  Gottreich 
and  his  father  liv^d :— * 

*'  Lore,  to  make  poor  mortals  blest. 
Bids  two  hearts  together  glow  -, 
Yet  it  is  not  perfect  rest : 
Three  together  make  it  so." 

Two  may  be  happy  together,  but 
three  may  be  still  happier ;  for  the 
two  may  talk  and  expatiate  of  all  the 
excellenoM  of  the  third ;  and  so  the 
harmonic  triad  of  Mendship  vrill  ad- 
mit of  variations  never  ceasing,  never 
tiring.  This  happy  third  person  was 
found  in  the  spirited  young  maiden, 
Justa;  for  after  she  had  seen  the 
enthusiastic  face  of  the  young  poet 
and  preacher,  and  had  heard  some 
four  or  five  of  his  Lent  homilies,  she 
gave  him  her  heart;  and  only  re- 
served her  hand  till  the  disturbances 
of  the  country  (for  it  was  the  time  of 
our  war  with  the  French)  should 
subside  into  peace.  I  wish  it  were 
in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  paint 
the  beauty  of  that  continual  May -day 
life  that  bloomed  all  about  the  lowly 
church-tower  at  Ileim,  under  the 
ibstering  hand  of  the  fair  Justa. 
riety  and  sacred  bcautv  were  here 
sweetly  wedded  together,  as  the 
church  cast  its  holy  shadow  over 
the  little  garden  where  the  happy 
three  would  meet  in  the  evening, 
while  the  sky,  like  the  dome  of  a 
temple,  hung  over  them.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  think  that,  in  many  a  lowly 
village  and  unheard-of  dwelHng, 
some  such  isolated  Eden  in  the 
world  is  now  unfolding  itself,  and  it 
may  be  so ;  though  none  but  poets 
know  it,  for  the  gentle  flowers  of 
true  joy  ever  delight  to  hide  them- 
selves in  thickest  folia^.     Gottreich 


not  avoid  thinking  that  his  morning- 
star  must  one  day  shine  as  his  even- 
ing-star. Said  he  to  himself:  "  "Now 
is  All  clear  and  brilliant  before  me, — 
the  beauty  and  happiness  of  life ; 
the  splendour  of  the  universe ;  the 
glory  Gt  the  Creator ;  the  worth  and 
the  power  of  the  human  heart ;  the 
constellations  of  eternal  truths;  the 
lustrous  heaven  of  ideas, — I  see  and 
feel  all  clearly,  surely,  warmly  ;  but 
as  after  the  day  comes  the  night,  90, 
when  I  lie  in  tne  fading  hour  of  life, 
all  these  things  may  be  overshadowed 
in  the  twilight,  and  hardly  recognised 
even  by  the  eyes  of  fiuth  and  love  : 
for  when  we  draw  near  to  heaven, 
death  holds  the  inverted  telesc<^e  to 
the  wear^  eye,  and  nothing  is  seen 
through  it  but  a  drear  void  space, 
stretching  far  away  between  us  and 
all  we  love.  But  is  this  mere  opti<ad 
deception  to  be  taken  for  the  truth  F 
1)0  not  now  my  youthful  powers,  in 
their  ioyous  unfolding,  seize  the 
truth  better  and  surer  than  I  can 
when  all  around  seems  fading  to  the 
fading  eye  and  weary  heart  of  old 
age  ?  I  know  very  well  Ma/  is  the 
truth  which  I  see  and  feel  now :  let 
me  mark  it  well  and  remember  it, 
that  the  light  of  the  morning  may 
have  a  fair  reflection  in  the  eventide. 
So  he  occupied  the  fair  May -morn- 
ing in  recording  his  glowing  fedhiffs 
in  glowing  wiMxls,  under  the  titfe, 
"  l]l^collections  of  the  Fairest  Hoars 
to  cheer  the  Ijatest  Hours  of  life.** 

So  the  hxofy  triad  of  love  conti- 
nued for  a  wWe,  till  the  war  broke 
out ;  and  its  first  thtmders  so  roused 
the  heart  of  Gottreich  from  happy 
dreams  that  he  became  a  transforBicd 
man.  The  same  fire  of  enthustasBL 
which  had  made  him  a  poet  now 
made  him  a  soldier;  but  now,  no 
longer  contented  to  play  with  its 
own  beauty,  would  seise  some  cer* 
tain  object,  and  work  fior  some  certain 
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So  Gsttidfife  wtmk  lo  Im  eaenbe 
as  m  eomflMn  aoUier ;  and,  wkene^cr 
be  had  ^tyyuttaaky,  used  bis  povera 
M  «  pnwirhcr  lo  flastam  tbe  oovn§e 
of  \m  eamradea.  lie  dosed  fail  oua- 
p«ign  not  wiAoat  consideinbie  actrve 
serriee,  theagjk,  ramewkat  to  his  dis- 
appointBeBt,  wkboiit  a  vonnd.  And 
TMom^  M  peace  agam  brooded  over  the 
rescued  country,  Ciottreich  travelled 
hoaKwards  tiirou^  towns  and  vil- 
lages full  of  festivity,  refoicing  ki  ati 
be  WW  arowid  bin,  but  knowing 
tfaat  few  were  m  bappy  as  biniseu. 
As  be  pamied  bis  way,  be  ddigbtod 
tiovielf  wkb  tbe  tbou|^t  tbat  at 
onee  be  would  take  tbe  burden  of 
bii  dutaea  from  bis  iatber's  mind, 
and  tiie  band  of  Justa  to  make  it 
l^bt  u^ogk  bis  own.  As  be  drew 
B^rb  btt  native  alace,  and  saw  tbe 
bilk  tJbttt  rase  a  little  be^nd  ^&a^ 
be  €0«ld  aot  avoid  musmg  ov«r  his 
little  manual  of  sweet  ^  llecoUeer 
tions  ;^  and  devised  some  new  glow- 
ii^  cbaptcrs  on  the  MunkMi  of 
friends.  A  gentle  tbuoder- storm 
gathered  over  bis  bead,  and  large 
dtfopa  fell  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
ground;  and  tbe  well-known  pea- 
santry, as  be  passed  by,  rc^joiced  at 
oBoe  in  the  welcome  shower  and 
their  retuming  friend.  And  now 
the  tittle  tower  of  Heim  seemed  to 
grow  up  out  of  the  earth  as  be  ap- 
proached ;  and,  as  he  st^)ped  down 
ittto  the  besom  of  the  vaie,  the  pir- 
soanpp  groeced  his  view,  and  all  its 
windows  shone  in  the  evening  glow. 
At  each  be  looked  fer  the  expectant 
Justa;  but  all  was  still  about  the 
hanse.  As  he  entered  and  found 
the  lower  rooms  empty,  a  slight 
noise  directed  bis  attention  to  nis 
&thers  Clamber;  and  be  entered 
iofUy  tbe  anarteent  fiUed  with  tbe 
splendour  oi  the  evening  sky.  There 
kneeled  Jnsta  by  tbe  bed  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  sat  looking  into  tbe  bea- 
vena,  while  his  pale  wasted  coaote- 
nance  gleamed  strangely  in  the  rosy 
light.  Gottreich  feu  uixm  the  old 
Blanks  bosom,  who  stretcned  towards 
bim  his  withencd  yellow  hand,  and 
said,  ^^  You  have  come  just  in  time^ 
my  son.^ 

Juflta  related,  in  few  words,  bow 
the  fetber  had  overwrought  himself 
in  attention  to  his  duties,  and  bad 
been  now,  fer  some  days,  half  sunk 
in  lethargy;  aeemii^  to  take  no 
more  interest  in  all  that  had  once 


beeii  dearest  to  Ubs.  As  she  sjioke, 
tibe  old  man  heard  not,  but  continued 
eaaiag  upon  the  sun,  setting  now  be- 
mad dands  of  crimson  and  gold. 
Soddenly  the  heavens  wo'e  over- 
eknded;  a  dead  cahn  lasted  a  few 
minntes ;  then  fell  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain ;  the  lightning  streamed 
through  the  cbamber,  and  the  thnn-^ 
der  rolled  among  tht  hills.  It 
seemed  that  the  disturbance  bad 
aroused  the  d3ritig  man  from  his 
stupor:  "I  bear,*'  said  he,  "the 
rain  again:  speak,  diildren;  for  I 
mast  soon  fp,^  The  heavens  dis- 
chaiged  tbeu*  Alness,  and  all  life 
throughout  the  vale  seem  refresdiod 
by  the  riiower  as  the  sun  broke  forth 
again  and  changed  the  cloud-wrecks 
of  the  storm  into  shapes  and  hues  of 
wondrous  beauty.  "  See,**  said  the 
eulivenod  old  man,  pointing  to  tbe 
sky, — "  see  the  glorious  work  of  God ! 
And  now,  my  son,  tell  me,  tor  my 
last  comfort  here,  sonicthing  of  \he 
goodness  and  lovelineFS  of  tfie  Al- 
mighty One,  as  you  told  us  in  your 
homilies  in  the  spring.''  Gottreich 
wqpt  as  he  thought  tbat  the  little 
manual  drawn  up  for  his  own  use 
— the  "  Kecollections  of  the  Fairest 
Hours  to  cheer  the  Latest  llours  of 
Life" — must  be  first  read  at  his 
fether's  death-bed.  AMien  be  men- 
tioned them,  the  old  man  said, 
"  Hasten  and  bring  tbem."  And 
80,  with  trembling  voice,  Gottreich 
bqjan:— 

"  Oh  think,  in  the  dark«;omc  hour, 
how  the  glory  of  heaven  and  earth 
once  filled  your  bosom! — how  you 
gaeed  by  day  into  one  infinitude  of 
beauty,  and  by  night  into  another  t 
Put  away  the  immeaning  notion  of 
vend  apace,  and  surround  yourself 
again,  as  a  middle  point,  with  the 
fulness  and  glory  of  inmmierable 
suns  and  worlds,  aU  full  of  life  and 
love  —  splendour  with  6))lendour, 
grandeur  with  grandeur  ukingling. 
Soar,  spirit,  ages  after  ages,  from 
world  to  world, — you  will  ever  be 
in  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  fulness, 
in  no  peril  of  faihng  into  a  dread 
void ;  for  empty  space  is  only  between 
the  worlds,  and  not  around  them  all. 
Oh  think,  in  the  darksome  hour,  on 
the  time  when  your  beaiTt  burst 
forth  in  rajiturous  prayer  to  God ! 
— on  the  day  when  the  thought  rf 
the  infinite,  the  etemud,  ppened  in 
your  Bund.'* 


Here  the  old  man  folded  his  hands 
in  silent  praver.  "Have  you  not 
known  and  felt  present  the  Being 
whose  infinitude  is  not  only  of  power 
and  wisdom,  but  of  love  ?  Remem- 
ber now  the  sweet  hours  of  child- 
hood, when  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
day  and  the  deep  blue  sky  of  ni^ht 
opened  upon  you  like  the  soft  kmd 
eves  of  a  preserving  angel  over  you. 
And  think  how  a  thousand  gentle 
reflections  of  the  eternal  goc^ess, 
from  heart  to  heart,  from  eye  to 
eye,  of  mankind,  have  played  around 
you,  as  the  one  liffht  plays  from  sun 
to  sun,  from  world  to  world,  through 
all  the  universe. 

"  Oh  think,  in  the  darksome  hour, 
how,  in  the  springtide,  the  grave 
only  seemed  the  horizon  of  a  new 
world,  and  how,  even  in  the  fulness 
of  life,  vou  could  think  of  better 
thin^  after  death.  Think  that  your 
life  IS  ever  surroimded  with  the  uni- 
versal life  in  which  birth  and  death 
are  only  the  light,  uppermost  billows 
of  an  unfathomable  ocean.  And  can 
you  forget,  in  the  darksome  hour, 
father,  how  ^reat  and  good  men  have 
lived  and  died  whose  path  you  are 
now  following  ?  See  the  great  spi- 
rits of  the  human  race  who  stand  on 
their  mountain-towers,  with  the 
storms  of  life  about  and  below,  but 
never  above,  them.  Recall  to  mind 
the  enthroned  succession  of  sages 
and  poets  who  have  illumined  and 
inspired  people  after  people,  through 
so  many  ages." 

"  Speak  of  Our  Redeemer,"  said 
the  father.  "Yes;  think,  in  the 
darksome  hour,  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Life  is  holy,  and  death  is  holy ;  for 
he  has  shared  both  with  us.  Alay 
he  look  upon  you,  in  this  last  dark- 
some hour,  and  shew  you  hU  and 
1/our  Father !" 

A  gentle  burst  of  thunder  rolled 
among  the  clouds  awhile,  and  then 
the  sun  looked  out  again  in  mild 
beauty. 

"  And  think,  father,  how  the  heart 
can  love,  and  how  many  millions  of 


in  tean  as  she  saw  that  thonshts 
love  could  so  overcome  the  oitta 
ness  of  death ;  while  the  old  ma 
musing  on  his  long-deceased  wii 
murmured  softly,  "  Meet  again !" 

Suddenly,  the  clouds  were  ai 
ranged  in  two  dark  mountain-peak 
between  which  the  sun  look^  oi 
with  a  kind  farewell  glance  upon  tli 
earth. 

"What  a  glorious  countenance  I 
said  the  dying  man. 

"It  is  the  setting  sun,  father^ 
said  Gottreich.  "les,  I  see  tW 
facea^ain;  and  now — ^**saidthe  fatbe^ 
thinking  all  the  while  of  bis  dc" 
parted  wife.  Gottreich  felt  unaUi 
to  continue  his  "  Recollections,**  anl 
go  on  to  describe  the  joys  of  re- 
union upon  earth,  which  he  hsd 
penned  m  the  morning;  for  how 
could  he  speak  of  earthly  happiness 
to  one  who,  even  now,  was  gazing 
into  a  higher  life  ? 

"Father!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
markol  the  fixing  gaze  of  the  dying 
man,  "  how  are  you  now  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  thinking  so  and  so,** 
the  old  man  kept  murmuring,  as  he 
imagined  he  still  heard  nis  son 
speaking.  "  Death  is  sweet,  and  *ti9 
lovely  to  depart  in  Christ."  Still  he 
seemed  drinking  in  the  words  of  his 
son,  and  enriching  his  departing  soul 
with  all  the  joys  of  his  past  life,  as 
from  time  to  time  he  whispered,  with 
failmg  breath,  "All  good!"  till  the 
brightness  of  all  those  views  of  bis 
life  was  lost,  not  in  darkness,  but  in 
light,  as  in  his  soul  arose  the  sun— 
iU)d.  As  the  sun  sank  down,  the 
father  raised  himself  from  his  pillow, 
expanded  his  arms,  and  said,  "  There 
are  three  beautiful  rainbows  over 
the  setting  sun, — I  must  go.**  Then 
he  fell  Imck,  and  expired.  "What- 
ever living  men  may  say  of  death  as 
a  sleep,  or  annihilation  (both  words 
without  meaning),  those  who  have 
watched  bv  the  dying,  and  heard 
their  last  breathing,  Imow  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  last  hour  are  rather 
oirmng  and  goinfr  hence. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT  AND  SUKDAT  NOON  AT  SEA. 

"  The  standing  toast  that  pleased  tbe  most. 
Was  the  wind  that  blows,  tbe  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  that  lores  a  sailor.'*— 5ai  Song. 

Chaptbb  I.    Satubbat  Night. 


uxr 


a. 


Satvbdat  Night  at  Sba  I" — what 
lies  within  the  cabalistic  letters 

hlch  compose  the  once-exciting  sen- 
! — ^wbat  a  flood  of  thrilling  re- 
iections  it  pours  upon  "Memory's 
e !"  How  mucn  of  fflory,  tri- 
jh,  hope,  joy,  anguisn,  endur- 
lan^  it  recalls !  To  uie  veteran  it 
Ehrings  back  remembrance  of  the  Nile, 
Camperdown,  St.  Vincent's,  Trafal- 
gar— ihe  green  da^rs  of  jocund  vouth, 
when  hope  was  high  and  limbs  vn- 
lopped — when  the  merry  song  or 
glowing  yam  swelled  the  Mue  tHu^k- 
et's  breast  with  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  deathless  oaring,  inspiring 
him  with  the  ennobling  confidence, 
that  whether  freezing  beneath  an 
arctic,  or  sweltering  under  a  tropic 
»ky,  the  eyes  of  friends  and  country 
were  upon  him,  and  that  the  tars  of 
Old  England  occupied  the  dearest 
place  in  Old  England's  affections  and 
pride.  But,  eheu!  "all  that's  fan: 
must  fade,"  and  all  sublunary  ^s- 
tems  are  liable  to  eclipse.  Saturday 
n%ht  at  sea ! — the  night  of  the  week 
— the  night  of  anticipation — the 
night  when  the  sailor  and  his  far- 
du^t  wife  or  sweetheart  might 
meet,  at  least,  in  imagination, — tnis 
jorial  night,  if  not  utterly  obsolete, 
B  fiist  hastening  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Camlets.  Sic  transit  gloria !  Even 
crossing  the  line,  whicn  in  the  high 
and  palmy  days  of  Britain's  naval 
renown  was  wont  to  be  solemnised 
with  imposing  ceremony  and  mirth- 
fal  glee — this  far-famed  gala  is  also 
falling  into  decay ;  and  Neptune,  who 
used  to  exact  his  dues  with  impartial 
and  rapadous  hand,  either  slumbers 
at  his  post,  or  has  been  scared  from  it 
by  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the 
"March  of  Intellect."  Out  upon  the 
nekly  taste  that  seeks  to  erase  every 
good  o^d  custom  from  the  statute- 
book  of  ancient  precedent !  If  the 
race  of  amelioration  goes  on  as  it  has 
begun,  we  may  find,  to  our  sorrow, 
that  "  the  schoolmaster "  may  per- 
haps achieve  too  much,  and  tliat  old 


abuses  have  been  wiped  away  only  to 
create  newer  and  greater. 

"  Ah,  Mister  Peter,"  said  the  old 
boatswain  of  the  Saucy  Sally — he 
was  a  Trafalgar  man — "  Ah,  Mister 
Peter,  them  new-fashioned  ways  are 
playing  the  devil  with  Old  England ; 
and  the  sooner  such  hard-a -weathers 
as  we  get  laid  up  in  ordinary  the 
better.  Pm  blest  if  it  don't  cut  me  to 
the  heart.  To  cross  the  line  without 
givin'  Neptin  his  due!  It's  little 
short  of  jfeelo  dy  sea.  Ah,  many's 
the  jolly  spree  I've  had  out  Pve 
known  the  skippers  that  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  carrying 
whole  topsails  in  a  hurricane  as  have 
cheated  their  ship's  company  out  o' 
their  nat'ral  parquisite.  Shavin'  an* 
sky-larkin's  as  reg'lar  a  part  of  a 
seaman's  edication  as  reefing,  steer- 
ing, or  furling." 

So  saying,  away  went  Bosy  to  the 
wash-tub,  leaving  me  to  ponder  the 
ideas  which  have  already  found  vent. 
The  Saucy  Sally,  a  goomy  merchant" 
man  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  tons, 
was,  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence, 
within  the  Horse  latitudes ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  point  where  the  south-east 
trade  wind  nas  ceased,  and  the  north- 
east one  not  yet  been  found.  She 
was  on  her  homeward  passage  from 
a  port  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
(jood  Hope ;  and,  among  a  variety  of 
passengers,  reckoned  the  chronicler 
of  this  veracious  narrative.  There 
was  this  point  of  difference  between 
myself  and  fellow-voyagers,  that  they 
were  chiefly  and  essentially  landsmen, 
whereas  I  was  thoroughly  indurated 
to  all  the  appliances  and  means  of 
salt  water.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  I  experienced  none  of  that 
listlessncss  ana  ennui  which  at  times 
overpowered  them,  depriving  their 
persons  of  elasticity,  their  mmds  of 
energy,  and  markmg  their  bearing 
with  indifference  or  impatience, — 
books  seeming  to  possess  no  charm, 
conversation  no  zest.  The  evolutions 
of  the  ship,  which  thrilled  or  excited 
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me,  served  but  to  disturb  or  worry 
them.  All  with  them  was  dull,  in- 
sufferable vacuity.  I  have  read  of 
this — I  have"  witnessed  it ;  and  I 
have  smiled  in  scorn  at  those  who 
term  the  gallant  bark  a  prison  with- 
out its  safety.  Monstrous  perversion ! 
Next  to  a  tine  woman,  I  deem  a  fine 
ship  the  most  beautiful  production  in 
the  world, — 1  am  not  sure  that  the 
ship  isat't  the  finer  of  the  t¥ro ;  and 
when  aboard  one,  my  spirits  lise  with 
the  rising  gale  as  it  p^xmdiy  sweeps 
her  o*er  the  waste  of  waters.  C^ 
there  be  lack  of  excitement  then, 
when  her  bellying  canvaas  disteods 
before  the  blast — her  firame  quivcr- 
ii^  as  if  instinct  with  life— ho*  isar- 
lesB  prow  dashing  the  contcndinf^ 
billows  far  away  m  Tolumes  of  fea- 
thery foam  —  ner  careful  officers 
tending  her  like  a  chikl — padiig 
her  decks  vrith  determined  steps  and 
animated  looks  —  humouring  her 
every  vj^ary? — 

"  I  love  to  stand  upon  tlie  peopled  deck. 
Hailing  the  flashing^  waters  as  they  boom 
Like  wild  emotions  of  the  human  soul. 
'I1ie  gallant  bark,  careering,  scuds  along 
In  dauntless  coarse  o*er  ev'iy  tfareat'ning 


Whilst  landsmen  shiver  at  6aoli  toppliag 
surge. 

Blow,  btow,  my  freshening  gale,  aad 
speed  her  qaick 

In  keadkNig  fury  on  her  enwaid  patii ! 

Let  the  coward  quail !   The  howling  blast 

Discourses  sweetest  music  to  mv  ear  ; 

For  oh.  how  brave !  to  view  each  iiardy  tar 

Tend  the  sweet  boat  like  nurse  her  way- 
ward child. 

Sweep  on,  sweep  on,  mde  wind !  —  jret 
waft  lis  safe. 

If  Fate  permit,  to  Albion's  wisbed-fer 
isle!" 

When  Bosy  had  made  an  end  of 
his  objurgation,  I  bent  my  steps  to- 
wards the  poop,  where  one  or  two 
of  my  oo-mates  were  congregated  in 
antiapatkm  of  the  ascent  of  Sol  from 
his  ocean  condi.  The  half-hoar  pre- 
ceding that  event  is  eenerally  most 
imposmg  in  the  latitudes  wherein  we 
now  were.  The  sky,  on  this  parti- 
cular morning,  was  a  most  superb 
one,  the  variegated  splendour  c^  its 
tints  being  fringed  by  a  feociful 
tracery  of  fleecy  douds,  to  which  the 
setting  moon  imparted  a  hue  of  most 
peculiar  tone, — a  sort  of  vivid  neutral 
tint  betwixt  grev  and  purple.  The 
feint  ditlet  aniKing  the  vpot  whence 


the  glorious  luminary  was  about  to 
start  forth  on  his  diurnal  progress 
became  every  instant  more  and  more 
tinged  with  gold — the  refraction  of 
his  yet  unborn  U^ams  serving  to 
streak  the  distant  sails  of  two  or 
three  traders.  At  last,  with  a  rush, 
as  it  were,  he  bounds  upon  the  stage, 
impartii^  to  every  cloud  an  altered 
character,  and  adding  transparency 
to  the  matchless  blue  of  the  nthom- 
less  waters. 

^  A  resplendent  scene  this  !^  ob- 
served I  to  an  iirv^ahd  captain  of  tlie 
Bengal  anny. 

"  Humph  r  gnarted  he,  "  it's  fiir- 
tonate  tmtt  something  should  now 
and  then  be  resplendent,  as  you  call 
it.  We  need  some  little  diversity  to 
kill  the  weary  time.*" 

^  Does  the  time,  then,  hang  so 
heavily  with  yon  ?"  I  inquired. 

**  Ay,  sir,  it  does — most  heavily — 
miserably.  Fz^Ay,  sir,  don't  it  pass 
slowly  with  yourself?" 

"  No,  sir — quite  the  reverse ;  to 
me  it  appears  to  glide  by  with  a  ra- 

eity  bordering  on  tlie  fiigfatfiiL 
t  yesterday  the  general  qmestkm, 
'  How  many  months  ere  we  reach 
London?*  The  months  have  now 
lessened  into  wedu;  speedily  will 
^  weeks  decUne  to  days,  and  our 
passa^FC  in  the  Saucy  SaUy  become  a 
tale  uiat  is  told,  and  we,  the  sharers 
of  one  common  risk,  be  di^rsed, 
never  again  to  participate  an  oqsal 
destiny.  It  is  a  reflection,  to  say 
the  least,  borderit^  upon  the  me- 
lancholy.'' 

^  As  whst,*^  responded  the  Indian, 
"  in  this  life  is  not  ?  Young  maat, 
we  are  all  in  diase  of  a  painted  but- 
teriy — Hope;  and  the  moment  we 
seek  to  clutch  the  pize,  it  eitlier 
dudes,  or  is  crushed  in  the  eager 
grsep." 

^  Nay,  sir,  I  would  hope  not  al- 
ways. There  may  be  elections — 
nay,  there  are ^" 

^  I>eoq)tien8  —  deceptioM^  y^^^ng 
man ;  dae  wherefcne  suould  we — we, 
at  least,  on  whose  hearts  the  blieht 
has  fallen — hurry  from  the  woiid's 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  tmmind&il 
of  kindred,  country,  home?  It  is  be- 
oauBc  we  are  but  fuifiUiag  our  dea- 
tinies,  over  which  we  hai^e  no  more 
oontrol  than  the  unstable  ekiaeMts, 
whoee  now  slmnbering  billows  may 
ere  night  engulph  m." 

'  y«t  our  poeeeBi  ahigBlBh 
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position  aAbrda  ft  itndy  for  tn  artnC* 
3lark  the  impalknee,  hM  in  sub* 
jeoCion  daring  the  Mrlier  stages  of 
this  passage,  how  it  now  barsts  fortl^ 
with  long-repressed  intensity.  Be- 
held the  eager  e3re8  bent  upon  the 
sA,  tke  aky,  the  sea,  the  compass, 
or  the  point  wiKnee  tiie  wishea-for 
Wtieae  to  wsft  us  to  tlw  goal  «C«iir 
kmgiiig  desires  shall  issoc.  PenM» 
that  eoantenaiice,  the  piotvre  of 
chagrin,  as  the  useless  canvass  flaps 
idly  ^ainet  the  waasU ;  or  that  which 
courts  reflection  of  its  own  lack-lustre 
eres  in  the  mirror-like  ocean.  This 
shrugs  his  despondiiig  shoulders,  as' 
he  perceives  the  mariner's  card  gires 
iodicaition  that  Saucy  Sally  has  lost 
steerage  way — that  is  peering  into 
the  dull  and  leaden  clouds  (insensible 
to  his  pftngs),  which  present  the  un- 
meaning tuipect  of  an  idiot,  from 
whose  lineanKsts  the  gazer  can  ex- 
tiact  nothing.  "Where  arc  their 
books — their  customary  amusements  P 
Cast  aside.  Fidgetty  restlessness  has 
usurped  tbdr  puice,  and  the  victim 
Rdl^y  struggles  a^nst  fate,  dinner 
being  the  cmly  happy  hoar  of  his 
£bar  -  and  -  twenty  —  the  remainder, 
not  oensumed  in  sloep^  beine  dedi- 
cated to  the  *"  thousand  and  &ac ' 
absorbing  coniectures  of  when  tlte 
first  si^bt  of  England's  chalky  cliffs 
shall  glad  their  eyes." 

"  Yoa  paint  most  aptly,"  rejoined 
the  Indian ;  ^  and  although  I  cannot 
s}rnipathise  with  their  fe\'eri8h  im- 
patience, yet,  ttom  other  causes,  I 
share  it.  I  long  to  be  freed  the 
trammels  of  ship -board,  otherwise 
the  hour  of  landmg  is  to  me  one  of 
niter  indifference.  I  have  no  dear 
friends  dying  to  behold  me;  fbr, 
alas !  the  companions  of  my  youth — 
where  are  tb^?  Dead!  dispersed, 
fiu-  as  the  four  winds  of  heaven  can 
scatter  them ;  or  they  that  yet  live, 
live  no  more  for  me.  If,  then,  one 
must  have  friends — ^if  not  in  the  spirit, 
in  the  letter  of  Don  Juan^  I  must 

'  Uie  to  some  coffee-house,  and    find 
another.' 

Those  that  yoaUi  or  manhood  owned, 
aie  gone  to  death  or  to  oUivion. 
And  yet,  oh,  E^ghind  I  the  magic  of 
thy  name,  remembrance  of  all  thy 
pastoral  ^p*ace8,  thy  princely  glory, 
thy  historic  fame, — the  recollection  of 
youthful,  joyous  dajva, — Ae  memory 
of  ezuhant  manhood,  recall  the  hours 


when  I  regftvded  thee  as  the  one 
brttht  spot  of  my  world*s  horizon !" 

The  Ijidian  sighed  long  and  heavily 
as  he  spoke;  and  wF^>pil|g  himseu 
in  visioas  of  the  past,  beoune  ab- 
sorbed in  a  revene  which  it  was 
neither  my  wish  mnr  inclination  to 
cystorb.  The  dajs  like  every  other 
day,  wQfe  on.    I>iiiner  had  heoi  dis- 


diiyosed  of^  and  cjgars 
J  fllKnir  « 


and  chats  were  iiiKng  up  the  small 
remaining  portion  of  the  first  dog- 
watch. A  light  air  had  sprung  up, 
the  canvass  became  distended,  ami 
Saucy  Sally  made  a  slight  but  grace- 
ful inclination  to  the  favouring  breeze. 
They  who  recently  wore  a  suicidal 
aspect  w«^  now  as  gay  as  larks,  and 
rejoiced  in  home  as  if  it  were  alraidy 
reached,  and  as  if  nothing  could 
again  lull  the  uncertain  wind.  £very 
thing  late  so  Xxx^di  had  become  alive 
and  life-like.  Men,  oflicers,  and 
passengers,  were  full  of  glee ;  and 
even  tne  Saucy  Sally,  as  she  went 
snorme  along,  seeniea  to  be  imbued 
with  Ac  common  exhilaration.  The 
second  dog-watch  was  past — eight 
bells  had  struck.  It  was  Satumay 
night! 

Captain  Macsawney,  our  worthy 
commander,  had  braved  too  many 
sou' -westers  to  subscribe  to  the  (mum) 
refined  nostrums  of  the  new  sctiool ; 
much  to  the  horror,  by  the  by,  of 
his  dandified  chief  officer,  who  ad- 
vocated the  improved  system  with  as 
choice  epithets  as  any  nybrid  haber* 
dasher  of  the  select  purlieus  of  Bond 
or  li^ent  Streets.  Slacsawney,  how- 
ever, was  ably  supported  in  his  no- 
tions by  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  a  brilliant 
Emerald  of  intrinsic  worth ;  and  as 
it  was  this  gentleman's  watch  below, 
our  Saturday  night  was  like  to  pass 
with  all  the  glones  of  the  olden  time* 
By  way  of  induction  to  the  after-play 
of  the  cabin,  Bosy  led  the  van  in  the 
forecastle,  whkh  rang  with  many  a 
nautical  joke,  practically  illustrated ; 
many  a  tough  3ram  or  high-soanding 
ditty,  commemorative  ol  the  mighty 
achievements  of  Benbow,  Russell,  and 
other  naval  worthies.  All  went  hap- 
pily— all  went  well.  Song  followed 
song ;  jest  echoed  jest ;  until  the 
breeze  itself,  as  if  catching  the  joyous 
inspiration,  sent  Saucy  Sally  careering 
on  her  Avay.  At  length  the  family 
narty  found  themselves  with  their 
1^  beneath  the  cabin  mahogany, 
mcsawsey  in  the  chair,  O^Donc^hue 


vice.  ^  The  elasses  sparkled  on  the 
board,*"  and  afl  was  mirth  and  jollity. 
A  song,  a  tale,  or  a  pint  of  salt- 
water, were  the  unmitigated  con- 
ditions of  this  fellowship.  The  skipper 
took  the  lead  with  the  favourite 
song,  whose  burden  forms  our  motto. 
0*I>onoghue  followed  in  a  jovial  Irish 
planxty. 

"  Come,  Peter,"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain, hailing  me,  **  out  stoppers ;  and, 
d'ye  hear,  my  lad,  let's  have  the  yam 
you  promised  to  make  on  that  palaver 
where  Charley  Fleeming  tried  to  stick 
it  in  that  the  Russian  ships  were  but 
a  pasteboard  fleet.  I  hope  you  may 
have  done  something  for  the  honour 
of  the  British  navy,  even  should  it 
be  but  a  song  ?" 

"  Why,  captain,  you  must  judge 
for  yourself.  Nevertheless,  at  b^ 
it  is  but  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face.    Here  goes: — 

Song, 

la  British  spirit  Vlielm'd  with  fear, 

Sae  crushed,  subdued,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  Kussian  bear  his  head  dare  rear. 

An*  whet  his  tusks,  an'  a'  that! 
Ay,  a'  that,  an'  a*  that, 

An'  mickle  waur  than  a'  that ; 
He's  strangled  Poland,  India  hugs. 

An*  England  dares  for  a'  that  I 

But  shall  we,  patient,  bide  his  time, 

Like  coward  loons,  an'  a'  that? 
Who  counsel  this  be  theirs  the  crime, — 

The  punishment,  an'  a'  that. 
Glenelg  may  s/eep,  and  Cupid  threep,* 

An'  Melbourne  dine,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  men  o'  skill  their  place  must  fill. 

Or  farewell  Fame,  an'  a'  that! 

Our  seamen  may  be  '  wanted  *  long. 

Our  landsmen,  lads,  an*  a'  that ; 
While  pence  and  place  are  shared  among 

The  Elliots,  an'  a*  that 
The  First  t  may  make  a  Fleeming  speech 

'Bout  pasteboard  ships,  an'  a*  that ; 
The  sore  '  neglected,  hardy  tar,' 

He  scorns  sic  trash  as  a  that ! 

But,  see,  Britannia  in  her  might, 

Her  majesty,  an*  a*  that. 
Starts  forth  to  reassert  her  right. 


Then  let  the  Russian  try  the  ware. 

Or  soon,  or  syne,  or  a'  that ; 
With  Turks,  Circassians,  an'  the  lave. 

Well  PoU'Uh  him,  an'  a'  thaL 
An'  should  his  lair  the  monster  quit. 

With  Don  Cossacks,  an'  a'  that ; 
His  fangs  well  draw,  well  clip  his  claw. 

An'  tan  his  hide  for  a'  that  !^' 

The  bravos  wherewith  this  effhsioii 
were  greeted  were  neither  few  nor 
moderate;  and  it  was  not  until  an 
encore  had  somewhat  satiated  the 
hearers  that  the  cuddy -table  re- 
sumed its  orderly  appearance. 

"  A  strain  worthy  o'  Bobbie  Bums 
himselM"  roared  Macsawney,  in  ec- 
stasies. 

"  A  palpable  hit!"  drawled  a 
muffin- visaffed  Cockney. 

"  You're  done  clean,  O'Donogliue !" 
continued  the  delighted  skipper,  still 
rubbing  his  hands  m  triumph. 

"  Aisy,  there,  captain,  liwil.  '  Taste 
and  try,  afore  you  buy,  is  a  maxim 
that  houlds  all  the  world  over.  Mis- 
tur  Peter  has  favoured  us  with  a 
right  spirited  stave,  for  which  I 
heartily  thank  him ;  but  with  his  an' 
the  company's  permission,  FU  reel  you 
off  a  bit  nautical  of  my  own  manu- 
facture, which  I  have  served  up  in 
imitation  of  my  respected  precursor 
to  an  ould  Irish  modernised : — 

Song  of  0*Donoghue. 
The  tars  of  other  days  hare  left  as. 

For  *  go-head'  'Mericay ; 
Joe  Hume  and  Jonathan  bare  red  us 

Of  Jack,  for  double  pay. 
Our  fleet,  which  once  was  mann'd  so 
proudly. 
Now  languishes  —  decays ; 
Whilst  Britannia  moans  both  long  and 
loudly 
Her  tars  of  other  days. 

The  wages  able  seamen  merit, 

The  pensions  they  deserve, 
Are  naught ;  yet  rarely  they  inherit, 

Sare  thirty  years  they  serve  ! 
Our  '  hearts  of^ak '  once  more  to  muster, 

Increase  their  means  and  ways  ; 
Then  woe  to  them  that  dare  to  bluster 

The  tars  of  other  days !" 
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the  danger  she  runs  by  driving  the 
tare  to  seek  eighteen  doUan  from  her 
latter  enemies,  the  Yankees.  Oh,  my 
conBcience !  she  surely  doesn't  think 
Jack  is  quite  such  an  ass  as  not  to 
know  the  difference  between  eighteen 
dollars  and  her  own  dirty  pittance 
of  thirty -four  shillings  a  month. 
More  wages,  and  shorter  service  for 
penwon,  or  England's  sun  is  set  !** 

A  variety  of  streams  dedicated  to 
women,  war,  and  wine,  followed. 
«>  The  Old  Commodore''  and  ""  Will 
Watdi*'  were  made  to  keep  company 
with  "  Molly  Astore"  and  "  Black- 
CTed  Susan,  who  pronounced  "  The 
Bottles  the  Sun  of  our  Table,"  and 
that  there  was  "  Nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  Life  as  Love'syoung  Dream,** 
eadi  ballad  drawing  forth  a  glowing 
and  apptropriate  sentiment  bang  from 
the  heart. 

""Eight  bells,  su*!"  said  the  chief 
mate,  entering  tiie  cabin  and  address- 
ing the  captam.  ^'  Shall  I  strike  the 
bdl  and  call  the  watch  ?" 

""  Hold  on  a  bit,  Mr.  Snuffle !"  an- 
swered the  captain.  *^  I  haven't  had 
«iich  a  jolly  Saturday  night  since  first 
1  went  to  sea ;  so  come,  O'Donoghue, 
wind  it  up  with  the  chant  of  the 
Guernsey  garrison  officer." 

After  a  few  preliminary  hems, 
(XDcmoghue  broke  out  with  the 

Long  Lieutenant  Strong, 
"  Amb  !  list  to  my  song,  sore  I  won't 

kape  ye  long ; 
Aa*  my  thame  it  shall  be  or  one  Luff- 
tenant  Strong. 
He  was   a  free-thmker,  a  mighty  hard 

drinker, 
An*  whin  dhronk  he'd  not  mind  ye  the 
the  corse  ov  a  tinker — 
Woald    Strong,    Strong,    Lufftenant 
Strong! 

At  the  meas-table  board,  oh,   he  daily 

was  iloor'd ! 
Kase  for  one  glass  you'd  dhrink,  he  full 

twenty  had  scored. 
Faix  he  gulp'd  'em  so  fast,  the  whole 

mess*room  at  last 
Swore  the    difil'sown  cantrips  they'd 

sartainly  cast 
OTer    Strong,    Strong,     intimperate 
Strong ! 

It  chanced  on  a  time,  at  laste  so  runs  the 

rhjme. 
That  the  rigimint  sported  a  faste  that  was 

prime  ;.— 
There  was  brandy  good  store,  and  or 

whisky  galore. 
Which  qoickfyaead  dhnmk  laid  our  Luff 

onthffloor*— 


Arrab,    Strong,    Strong,     intoxicate 
Strong  r 

Now  their  plan  it  was  laid,  so  with  speed 

they  cou^ey'd. 
In  funeral  order  this  corpse  whisky -made ; 
To  the  churchyard  they  tuck,  there  feet 

foremost  left  stuck. 
Right  up  to  the  haunches  this  waddling 
duck. 
Och  hone.  Strong,  Strong,  insinsible 
Strong ! 

Wid  his  nightcap  so  trig  on  the  top  ov 

his  wig. 
An*  wid  soord  an'  red  jacket  our  haro 

loom'd  big ; 
Whin  the  daylight  it  broke,  the  poor 

Luff  he  awoke 
Jist  as  the  church  clock  ov  six  bells  gare 

the  sthroke. 
Whew !  Strong,  Strong, amazed  Mistur 
Strong! 

Now  it  happen'd  that  day  that  two  maids 
on  their  way 

To  market  did  chance  by  the  churchyard 
to  stray ; 

Strong   shouted  wid    might,  they    ran 
squallin'  wid  fright, 

An*  folks  straightway  turn'd  out  to  be- 
hold the  quare  sight 
Ov  Strong,  Strong,  poor  half- berried 
Strong! 

But  the  officers  all,  when  the  Luff  gave 

a  call. 
Declined  his  most  pressin'  invite  to  a 

baU; 
Tbus,  you  see,  I've  a  notion  Strong  took 

by  his  motion 
Himself  from  a  corps  where  he  gave  the 

promotion. 
Vice  Strong,  Strong,  retired  Mistur 
Strong ! 

MORAL. 

Ye  subs  who  incline  to  much  swiggin* 

ov  wine 
Reflect  on  the  fate  ov  our  haro  supine ; 
Don*t  come  it  too  itrong,  else  mayhap  ere 

it's  long 
Ye  may  find  yirsilves  screw'd  in  a  ho» 
that  is  wrong, 
Faix  an'  Strong,  Strong,  a  grate  dale 
too  Strong ! 

The  shouting  which  Strong  created 
at  length  beciune  bushed,  the  cabin 
lights  were  extinguished,  the  seniors 
retired  to  their  downy  pillows,  and 
only  myself  and  one  or  two  choice 
spirits  were  left  to  share  O'Do- 
noghue*s  watch.  There,  grouped  on 
the  weather  hen-coops,  we  poured 
forth  (sotto  voce)  our  naval  lyrics  to 
the  ^  gentle  moon,**  much  to  our  own 
gratification!  a»  doubtless  to  that  of 


the  enlightaMcl  pooMry,  ythm  efwr 
and  anon  cackled  in  token  of  ap- 
plause and  satis&ction.     Such  is  a 


at  sta^ai  it  miet  mm,  m  s  i 


CHArr£E  IX.     SUNDAT  NooN. 

*'  Thus  said  the  rover 

To  Lift  gallant  crew. 
Up  with  the  block  flag, 

Down  with  the  blue." — S$a  Sang. 


The  hreeze,  during  the  night,  con- 
tinued strong  and  steady,  and  Saucy 
Sally  having  put  her  best  foot  fore- 
most made  a  good  leg  during  the  last 
twelve  hours  of  her  career.  At  day- 
light, one  a(ditary  sail  was  seen  uu: 
away  on  the  lee  quarter — one  of  our 
impatient  consorts,  doubtless,  of  the 
late  calm — her  head  was  turned  in  a 
like  direction  with  our  own,  yet  she 
did  not,  like  us,  appear  to  be  quite  so 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ;  at 
all  events,  she  did  not  shew  any 
thing  like  the  quantity  of  draperr 
wherewith  Saucy  Sally  was  invested. 
Probably  her  captain  Ytuspaid  hv  the 
months  and  felt  no  pressing  induce- 
ments to  urge  him  home.  What- 
ever the  motive,  the  stranger  was 
under  easy  sale,  whilst  Saucy  Sally 
was  bowling  cheerily  along  under  a 
superfluity  ol'  muaUny  every  thing 
bemg  sweated  well  up,  and  her  sails 
standing  like  boards. 

The  joyous  party  of  Saturday 
night  haa  again  assembled  and  done 
justice  to  their  ample  matutinal  fare. 
Order  and  regularity  were  every 
where  observable,  and  crew  and  pas- 
sengers prepared  to  do  reverence  to 
that  day,  whose  command  to  be  kept 
holy  was  scrupulously  adhered  to  by 
the  excellent  commander.  The  main 
deck  awning  was  spread;  the  cap- 
stan, garniuied  with  the  sloricHis 
banner  of  Albion,  was  fitted  to  do 
duty  for  pulpit.  As  if  in  reverence 
of  tne  sacred  rites,  the  breese,  hitherto 
a  fresh  one,  died  away  to  a  gentle 
air,  propelling  the  floatmg  sanctuary 
some  two  knots  through  the  water. 
Saucy  Sally  spiled  royals  and  sky 
sails,  with  the  lower  foretop  mast 
and  foretop  gallant  studding   sails 


aenrioe,  we  paMed  doM  by  tli€  beel 
of  a  topmast.  It  was  eovered  with 
barnacles,  and  was  attended  by  three 
large  raraoonta  and  a  superb  dol- 
phm,  which,  for  a  brief  i^ace,  paid 
their  respects  to  our  ship,  ultimately, 
however,  returning  to  the  wave- worn 
spar.  What  reflections  tliis  fragm^it 
of  a  ship  tended  to  awaken  1  Was 
t^  loss  of  her  mast  her  sole  mtahap  ? 
or  had  the  fitted  bark  and  her  gal- 
lant band  become  the  victims  of  the 
relentless  deep  ?  Or  worae  —  ikr 
worse — were  they  even  th^i,  their 
goodly  vessel  stnpt  oi  all  her  gay 
and  lofty  apparel,  driving  a  sl^r 
hulk  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements — 
no  means  left  to  gain  the  wished-for 
haven — no  hope  again  to  list  the 
muoh-loved  voice  of  mother,  brother, 
wife — fiunine  and  thirst  their  con- 
sorts— a  fbarful  death  their  antici- 
pated doom  I  Was  this  the  destiny 
of  her  of  the  broken  topmast  P  The 
ocean  blabs  no  secrets. 

Prayers  had  been  said,  and  Mac- 
sawney  was  just  about  to  commence 
Blair's  beautiful  discourse  "  On  the 
Disorders  of  the  Passions,"  when 
Bosy,  who  was  leaning  now  over  the 
poop  rail,  now  casting  a  glance  to  lec- 
wanl,  broke  forth : — 

*'I  ax  pardon,  captain,  but  the 
stjranger  craft  has  fetched  our  wake, 
set  his  fore-to-ga'nt  sail,  an*  is  walkin' 
up  to  us  like  winky." 

"What  distance  is  he?"  asked 
Macsawney,  without  moving  muade 
or  feature. 

"  I  can  just  make  out  the  roach  of 
his  fore  course  as  he  rises  to  the 
swell." 

"  Very  good.  Keep  him  in  your 
eye,  and  when  Fve  done  8er\  ice  1*11 
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the  enTions  Hubmi,  wyck  flboald 
prove  a  wholesofioe  I^boh  to  us  ail** 

How  far  Macsawney  benefited  by 
the  fkoweiful  discoiirse,  which  he 
read  with  a  clear  and  earnest  voifie, 
it  wonki  be  difficult  to  tell«  bet,  to 
jo^  by  the  leeward  looks  of  his 
auditorsi,  their  thoughts  were  at  least 
Prided,  and  no  sooner  had  the  vol- 
mae  been  elosed  than  an  eager  rush 
towards  the  taffirail  ensued  The 
optain,  after  carefully  replacing  his 
books  and  seeing  the  niain  deck  in 
its  wnai  position^  ascended  the  poem 
ladder,  lollowed  by  Mr.  Snuifte  and 
ODonoghoe.  The  breeae  had  rtill 
XBOie  subsided,  and  the  Saucv  Sally 
drew  her  stately  form  lazily  through 
the  water.  The  stranger's  hull  was 
now  clearly  discernible,  and  instead 
of  the  scanty  canvass  which  he  had 
90  lately  shewn,  he  had  now  packed 
every  stitch  that  he  could  set,  which, 
to  expedite  his  junction,  he  was  most 
asriduoosly  wetting. 

'^Homph!**  ejacidated  ^iacsaw- 
ney,  after  a  patient  survey,  **That 
(ellow*s  more  anxious  to  speak  us 
than  I  am  to  ezchan^  communica- 
tkNB  with  him.  His  actions  seem 
siu^icious,  to  say  the  least,  and  as  it*s 
always  best  to  be  prepared,  why  it 
say  be  just  as  well  to  load  the  waist 
gons  (^these  were  two  ineffective 
fihort  nine -pound  gunnades)  with 
round  and  canister,  and  to  send  the 
sman  arm -chest  on  deck.  Mr. 
0*Donoghue,  see  to  it,  my  man.** 

"Nivur  fare,  sir,*'  responded  the 
mate,  as  an  Irishman  invariable 
does, — **  nivur  &re,  sir."  And  awav 
skipped  0*Donoghue  to  execute  h!s 
siiperior*s  comnuuid. 

"*  Gentlemen,**  continued  the  cap- 
tain, in  the  quiet,  sententious  manner 
which  characterised  him  in  every 
emergency, "  Fve  seen  some  of  you 
turn  ap  the  nellys  and  albatrosses 
sharp  and  sure;  now,  as  there  may 
be  worse  Aites  than  them  coming  up 
astam,  perhaps  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  shot  should  they  come 
b^ood  friendly  hail.*' 

The  hint  sufficed.  A  general 
move  ensued,  and  rifle  and  fowling- 
piece  were  in  instant  reouisition. 
VVhen  next  I  returned  to  tne  deck, 
I  found  the  poop  and  main-deck 
awning  furled,  the  ship  still  contin- 
ued her  course,  but  every  practicable 
arrangement  had  been  adopted  for 
defence,  provided   our   persevering 


puxsaer    mcditiied  a   hoslik    ea^ 
pounter. 

^^  Ay\  ay  T  said  Macsawney,  rub- 
bhig  his  hands,  as  he  glanoed  com- 
placently at  his  mustering  band; 
"^  this  looks  life-like.  Mr.Snuffie,caU 
the  hands  aftr 

The  mate  hastened  to  obey. 

^My  lads,**  said  the  captain,  ad- 
dressing his  crew,  **I  need  noi  tell 
you  thaJt  the  manoeuvres  of  that  feU 
low  astern  are  something  more  than 
suspicious ;  should  he  turn  out  to  be 
the  craft  I  doubt  he  is,  a  knife  at 
the  throat  or  a  walk  of  the  plank 
is  most  likely  to  be  our  cLoice. 
Xow,  I  have  no  fancy  for  either 
alternative,  but  am  determined  to. 
fight  the  ship  whilst  one  plank  holds 
by  another.  You  know  my  mind, 
lads,  so  you  that  are  jolly  boys  will 
stand  to  it  like  trumps,  and  you,  if 
there  be  any  such  among  you,  that 
&el  qualmish,  away  with  you  to  the 
coal-hole  !** 

Mac8awney*s  oration  was  full  as 
forcible  as  tne  most  impressive  ha- 
rangue of  the  Eoman  Cicero  ;  at 
least,  it  elicited  as  warm  a  response 
from  his  complacent  auditors,  who 
stood  prepared  to  do  bib  bidding  in 
whatever  manner  might  be  reqmred. 

^Thankee,  thankee,  my  sons,** 
said  the  skijqper ;  "  now,  mind  me,  if 
this  fellow  means  mischief,  the  first 
thing  he'll  do  will  be  to  order  us  to 
heave  to.  I  shall  obey ;  but,  mark 
me,  the  moment  the  maintop  sail  is 
to  the  mast — her  stun.*  sails,  and 
man-royal,  and  sky-sail  due  lines — . 
whatever  chances,  thare  can  be  no 
harm  in  keepix^  the  ship  under 
easy  working  command.  You  un- 
derstand me,  my  men?  And  now,, 
as  you  value  hfe,  have  ready  ears 
and  willing  hands.  Stations,  lads, 
stations!** 

Bjr  the  time  that  these  several  dis- 
positions had  been  made,  the  stranger, 
a  beautiful  brig,  had  approached 
within  loi^-gun  shot.  We  (that  is, 
officers  and  passengers)  were  congre- 
gated upon  the  poop-deck,  in  antici- 
pation of  momentarily  receiving  an 
iron  summons  to  round  to.  This, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  part  of 
the  unknown*s  pohcy ;  and  whilst  he 
was  fast  drawing  ahead,  Ma€s:iwney, 
viho  carried  on  tne  duties  of  his  ship 
as  if  she  floated  unquestioned  mis- 
tress of  the  blue  expanse,  ordered 
eight  bells  (harifig  taken  the  sttn)  to 
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be  struck,  and  invited  his  passen^rs 
to  partake  their  customary  meridian. 
They  were  in  the  act  of  descending, 
when  Bosy  reported  that  the  brig, 
having  given  a  broad  yaw  to  lee- 
ward, shewed  Spanish  colours  at  her 
peak.  These  were  scarcely  set,  ere 
they  were  dipped,  in  indication  that 
it  was  their  wish  to  speak  to  us.  The 
atrocities  which  have  degraded  Spain*s 
once  imperial  banner,  coupled  with 
the  rakisn  loom  of  the  stran^r,  and 
our  proximity  to  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  the  &vourite  resort  of  the 
lawless,  caused  us  to  survey  him  with 
a  curiosity  in  which  apprehension 
was  not  slightly  mingled.  Our 
doubts  and  fears  were  m  course  of 
speedy  solution, — for  the  soi-discmt 
Hpaniard  had  now  lessened  his  dis- 
tance to  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
A  more  exauisite  hu]!  it  was  impos- 
sible to  look  upon, — long,  low,  and 
of  exceeding  b^m, — the  bow  round 
as  an  apple,  with  a  cutwater  sharp  as 
a  wedge,  from  which  projected  a  fe- 
male ngure-head  of  the  most  graceful 
proportions.  Every  line  was  aj'ni- 
metry  itself, — her  bottom  beautifully 
moulded,  h^  copper  bright  as  bur- 
nished ffold,  ana  ner  run  clean  and 
fine  as  tne  heels  of  a  racer ;  in  short, 
the  very  model  of  what  an  English 
nobleman's  yacht  should  be.  The 
capacity  might  amount  to  some  300 
tons.  The  beauty  of  the  hull  was 
frdly  equalled  by  the  gear  aloft, 
which  was  taunt,  tapering^  and  well 
set  up ;  the  lower  masts  clean-scraped 
and  bright  -  varnished,  with  long 
heads  painted  white.  He  carried 
courses,  topsails,  with  a  slab  reef  to 
make  them  stand  better, — ^topgallant- 
sails,  foretopmast  staysail  jib,  boom 
mainsail,  a  thundering  ringtail,  fore- 
topmast,  and  foretop  gallant  studding 
saus;  his  royal  yards  were  sent  down, 
and  his  flying  jib-boom  housed :  all 
his  yards  were  remarkably  square, 
his  canvaoB  well  cut,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  surpass  the  light,  airy 


"What  ship's  that  r 

«  The  Saucy  Sally.  Whatbrk's 
thatr 

"The  Vomito  Prieto,"  was  the 
answer.    "  Where  are  you  from  ?" 

"  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

"  Heave  to — heave  to  I  Pve 
intelligence  to  communicate." 

"  Ay,  ay !"  sung  out  Mac.  "  Cheer- 
ily, my  lads,  round  in  the  weather 
main,  and  topsail  braces.  Foretop, 
there!  down  to'gallant  stun'sail;  in 
with  big  Ben ;  dap  on  the  topmast 
stunsail  downballo !  That's  it, — 
with  a  will,  men.  So — of  Man 
royal  and  skysail  clue  lines !" 

In  a  suiprising^y  short  space, 
the  Saucy  Sally  was  reduced  to 
top  and  top -gallant  sails,  jib,  and 
spanker,  the  fore  and  main  course 
hanging  in  the  brails.  The  Vomito 
Pietro  was  still  under  sail,  although, 
while  our  ship  was  obeying  her  in- 
junctions, she  had  hauled  up  so 
sharp  in  the  wind  as  not  only  to 
deaden  her  way,  but  to  drop  some 
short  distance  astern.  Perceiving 
our  maintopsdl  to  the  mast,  he  once 
more  ranged  ^vithin  hailing  distance. 

"  Ship,  ahoy !  Send  a  boat  aboard 
of  me,  d'ye  hear !" 

"  Brig,  ahoy !"  shouted  Mac.  "  No 
boat  of  mine  leaves  this  ship.  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  communicate, 
send  your  own  boat." 

"  Send  your  boat  this  instant,  sir, 
or  Pll  fire  into  your 

"  Blace  away !"  sung  out  the  im- 
perturbable Scotchman.  "  Down  on 
the  deck,  lads ;  you  shall  pepper  him 
by  and  by." 

A  pause  ensued ;  the  vessels  gra- 
dually separated ;  the  Vomito  Frieto 
hove  to  some  sixty  yards  forward  of 
the  Sally's  lee  beam,  and,  without 
further  ceremony,  exchanged  the 
Spanish  ensign  for  the  skull  and 
marrowbones.  At  this  moment,  both 
ve^s  had  nearly  lost  steerage  way, 
the  wind  having  fallen  dead  calm. 
"  We  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
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The  c^otain  was  right  in  his  con- 
jecture; for  scarcely  had  he  ceased 
speaking,  ere  the  Vomito,  apparently 
sadsfied  inth  reconnoitrii^,  launched 
both  her  qnarter-hoats  mil  of  men. 
No  sooner  had  they  touched  the 
niter,  than  they  sent  forth  a  wild 
yell,  to  which,  as  fitting  accompani- 
laeirt,  the  roar  of  their  long  eighteen 
opened  its  deadly  throat,  happily 
without  any  material  injury  result- 
ing. Emboldened  by  the  non-return 
ornre,  the  boats,  after  brief  confer- 
ence under  the  Vomito's  stem,  com- 
noiced  pulling,  making  somewhat  of 
I  sweep,  apparently  with  the  design 
of  assailing  the  Saucy  Sally  on  either 
quarter. 

•*  Divide  yourselves,''  continued  the 
watchful  Mac;  ^but,  above  all,  be 
cool  —  be  steady.  Ah!**  he  ex- 
claimed, rubbing  his  hands  with 
great  delight,  ^*  it  would  be  a  noble 
chance;  fll  try  it,  by  George:  at 
the  worst,  it  can  but  fail.  Look 
alive  a  hand  or  two;  ease  off  the 
ureather,  and  haul  in  the  lee,  main 
braces:  tbere*s  a  cat's  paw  aloft, — 
the  ship  already  feels  it,  and  there 
will  be  more  ere  long.  Jump  af^, 
(yDonoghue,  take  the  wheel,  run 
the  pirate  alongside ;  and,  d*  ve  mind 
me,  let  every  mother's  son  of  you,  as 
he  wisbes  to  see  kith  and  kin  again, 
pay  the  strictest  attention  to  my 
cnmrnands.*' 

Circumstances  had,  indeed,  altered 
the  Scotchman's  plans.  At  the  very 
moment  he  was  endeavouring  to  give 
a  warm  reception  to  the  nve-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  wretches,  armed  to 
the  t^th,  fiuft  approaching  in  the  pi- 
rate's cutters, — at  that  very  moment 
a  light  air  swelled  the  Saucy  Sally's 
nils.  Like  other  tropical  flaws,  this 
air  was  extremely  partial,  and  did 
not  yet  extend  to  the  Vomito,  which 
lay  a  motionless  log  on  the  water. 
Freshening  in  its  course,  at  length  it 
struck  the  guilty  brig,  but  too  late 
to  save  her  from  the  grapple  of  the 
Saucy  Sally,  who  was  alr^y  speed- 
ing; under  its  full  influence.  Two 
minutes  sufficed  to  lay  her  alon^de, 
but  few  more  to  pour  her  resistless 
crew  upon  the  corsair's  decks;  and 
whilst  the  main  body  battled  the 
aatonished  ruffians,  one  or  two  se- 
cured the  helm,  and  got  the  brig  be- 
fore the  wind, — Saucy  Sally  bearing 
her  faithful  company,  her  passen^r 
riflemen  picking  oflP  the  banditti  with 
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surprising  accuracy.  IKscomflted  on 
every  hand,  the  survivors  hurried 
below,  leaving  their  trophy  in  the 
Sally's  power.  The  boats,  mean- 
while, foiled  almost  in  the  moment  of 
possession,  rowed  with  all  the  energy 
of  despair ;  but  the  breeze  had  once 
more  set  in  strong  and  steady,  and 
both  the  Saucy  Sally  and  Vomito 
were  dropping  them  fast.  Their 
maniac  yells  rent  the  air, —  the 
water  flashed  under  the  fury  of  their 
strokes,  and  the  boats  were  urged  on- 
wards with  a  strength  almost  super- 
human. At  the  moment  when  hope 
must  have  been  all  but  dead  within 
them,  the  Vomito  suddenly  hove  up 
in  the  wind's  eye.  Could  it  be? 
Had  the  merchantman  failed,  and 
were  their  comrades  victors  ?  They 
paused  upon  their  oars,  joining  com- 
pany, as  if  to  ponder  the  course  pro- 
per to  be  pursued.  Brief  was  the 
space  permitted  for  consideration.  A 
plash,  a  stunning  report,  and  an  iron 
shower,  sped  its  fatal  flight,  dashing 
the  splintered  oars  from  their  nerve- 
less grasp, — scattering,  vnih  one 
crash,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  with 
the  shattered  skifls  that  bore  them, 
in  ruined  fragments  upon  the  devour- 
ing deep !  One  instant,  and  the  wel- 
kin rung  with  the  howl  of  despairing 
flends;  another,  and  nought  was 
heard  save  the  faint  and  passing 
struggle  of  mortal  agony — fearful, 
but  just  retribution!  Their  own 
trusted  weapons  had  been  turned 
upon  themselves;  and  O'Donoghue, 
by  the  mouth  of  their  boasted  Long 
Ttnn^  had  sped  them  unannealed  to 
their  account. 

Let  me  bring  my  narrative  to  a 
dose.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
the  pirate  prize  and  her  surviving 
crew?  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Saucy  Sally  to  spare  hands  to  navi- 
gate ner  into  port,  and  as  to  suffiering 
her  escape,  it  was  not  to  be  dreamt 
of. 

"  Thieves'  law  for  thieves'  claw  1" 
said  the  captain.  **  These  rascals, 
even  when  they  do  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  cruisers — and  sorry  am 
I  to  say  the  instances  of  late  are  more 
than  rare — too  often  escape  through 
some  curst  Old  Bailey  boggle.  Now, 
as  it  isn't  the  luck  of  every  mer- 
chantman to  catch  a  pirate,  and  as 
I'm  a  warm  advocate  of  good  old 
practices,  why  111  e'en  try  back  to 
tiie  times  of  Blackbeard,  and  other 
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^vorthies.     Tkerel^  a  kag  mpe  tackle  aiid  falls  were  laahed  to  the 

and  a  diort  akrilt ;  the  gangway  or  mainstay;  the  heaTya|^iteea«po<tiicbr 

the  foreyard  armr  \?aB  swung  aloft ;  the  rooe  tiiat  sus- 

I  leave  those  who  ^*  sit  at  home  at  pended  it  was  divided;  tne  gun  f^ 

ease**  to  decide  how  &r  the  praetiee  head  faremosty  crashinf^  tjhrcyagli  the 

of  Maesawne/s  Jeddart  juatiee   is  bottom   of  the   beautiful   but  eyfl 

ciNrreet.'  To  my  thinking,  were  pi*  Yonito  Prieto.    The  wat^  msbed 

rates  strung   up  when  imd  where  wildly  in;   the   eaptors   witbdrew. 

taken,  the  seas  would  be  clearer  of  The  corsairs  were  left  to  thdr  docm, 

thenv  Aiid  we  story-tdUers  be  de*  and  ocean   speedily  and   for    ever 

prived  of  one  very  attractive  theme,  shrotded  them  and  their  enmes  from 

In  the  present  instance,  to  use  the  the  ken  of  mortal  eye. 
cant  of  some  of  Cromweira  Koand-         Saucr^  Sally  encount^ed  no  far- 

heads,  Pbineas   arose   aad  executed  ther  aavmture;  but,  ia  due  ooorse, 

judgment,  drop|ied  her  anchor  ia  the  boaoaa  <kf 

The  mam  hatch  waa  opened;  a  the  silver  Thames, 
portion  of  the  hold  was  hud  bare; 


HEATH. 

Oft  hare  I  mark*d  thee,  Heather,  blooming  free, 

When  care  and  culture  came  not,  on  the  wild. 
And  deem'd  thou  wert  too  beautiftil  to  be 

Left  in  the  desert  like  a  thing  exiled ; 

Then  have  I  brought  thee  where  the  gardea  smiled 
With  many  a  blossom  not  more  lovely  graced ; 

But  thou  wert  Freedom's  own— her  darling  child. 
And  wh^i  in  trim  enclosure  fondly  placed 
Would*8t  languish  soon,  and  die^  meraming  thy  native  waste. 

So  might  of  old  some  warrior  captive  pme 

Amid  the  seven-hilled  city's  splendours, — arst 
His  home  was  by  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine, 

Where  Freedom's  self  his  glowing  spirit  nursed ; 

Now  the  thick  air,  which,  breathed  by  slaves  is  enraed, 
Stifles  his  free-bom  soul, — as  men  baieath 

Close  dungeon- vaults  for  heaven's  pure  breeaes  thirst. 
He  suffocating  pants  for  freer  breath, 
And  welcomes  Misery's  fViend,  the  shive's  sole  reftige^  Death. 

Blest  if  that  tardy  friend  sq^roaeh  before 
The  red  arena  calls  her  vKtim  th^:e 

To  meet  perchance  a  brother  —  now  no  more— 
Brother  in  arms,  but  comrade  in  despair. 
And  shameful  death !    O  thou  who  thus  eould*st  dare 
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We  had  oocanon,  in  a  fanner  paper, 
to  offer  scnne  comments  on  the  mter-* 
esdng  and  unique  position  occupied 
by  the  Jews  in  the  present  age,  aa 
m1  as  OQ  the  severe  and  uncHising 
cradties  of  which  the  doomed  race 
have  heen  the  rictunt.  We  noticed 
the  deep  and  universal  interest  which 
their  fortunes  and  their  future  mani- 
fbtations  have  lately  excited,  and  the 
efforts  made  b^  various  churches  to 
aid  in  convertmg  them.  We  took 
HRne  notice  of  their  more  recent  lite- 
rature, and  found,  by  actual  exami- 
oatioo,  that  mind  yields  not  with  the 
bodj  that  enshrines  it,  but,  as  in 
tbenr  case,  pours  forth  often  its 
hr^test  manifestations  when  its 
earthly  and  material  casket  groans 
beneath  the  lash  or  the  chain — that 
the  oppression  which  crushes  the 
outward  man  often  stimulates  the 
imnrf^f^riftl  and  immortal  tenant  to 
feats  of  nobler  and  more  Olustrious 
daring.  The  Jews,  even  in  the 
lowest  degradation,  nreserved  their 
lore  of  literature  aiid ;  like  majestic 
columns  in  mins,  gave  evidence  of 
their  roval  original. 

To  those  who  feel  interested  in 
their  story,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who 
value  one  of  the  most  nowerfUI  his- 
torical evidences  of  tue  Christian 
fiiith,  an  account  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Jewish  literati  cannot  be 
SB  unwelomie  boon.  Josephus  is 
worthy  of  a  place  high  and  nonour* 
able  aiEiiong  the  historians  of  any  age. 
He  possessed  peculiar  advantages— 
a  great  genius  and  opportunities  of 
instmctinff  and  profiting  future  ages, 
the  loss  of  whicn  no  investigations  of 
patient  and  laborious  scnolarship 
could  ever  have  supplied.  Materials 
out  of  every  nation,  and  fresh  from 
their  quarries,  were  placed  living  in 
the  haiids  of  Josephus.  The  Asiatic, 
addicted  to  luxury,  revenge,  and  des- 
potism, prolific  of  all  sorts  and  shap« 
of  vagaries  in  philosophy,  theology, 
and   uterature;    the  Greek,  acute, 


polished,  speMikiliTe,  looking  down 
with  siipercihons  contempt  on  the 
sdence  and  mental  attainments  of 
every  region  of  the  globe  but  his 
own ;  the  Komans — renan  domim — 
proud,  artifloial,  and  regarding  tha 
battle  plain  as  their  be^  And  arms 
their  profession,  and  all  gkry  as  con- 
temptible in  co»]parison  of  martial 
prowess  and  superiority ;  the  dogged 
and  fhtuous  Jew,  too  guilty  to  obtoin 
divine  protection,  and  yet  natundfy 
too  religious  to  suppose  they  could 
ever  be  left  to  themselves^— these,  the 
representatives  of  every  nation,  stand 
forth  in  prominent  and  sharp  relievo 
in  the  pages  of  Josephus,  fij^  speci- 
mens of  uie  world  undor  the  sway  of 
the  mighty  Caesars.  We  should  have 
sustained  a  greater  injury  in  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Flavins  Josephus  than 
in  that  of  any  other  ancient  nistorian. 
His  writings  constitute  the  common 
ground  on  which  converge  the  close 
of  the  most  interesting  sacred  history, 
and  the  fulfilment  contributed — ^inad- 
vertently contributed  by  the  Gentiles 
to  the  predictions  uttered  by  the  Son 
of  God  and  thundered  line  upon  line 
by  the  inspired  seers  of  successive 
eenturies.  lie  has  filled  up  the  blank 
that  had  otherwise  remained  between 
canonical  and  profane  history.  To 
the  Greek  and  Kmnan,  Josephus  was 
a  barbarian ;  and  yet  both  received 
his  writings  as  proo&  of  genius,  and 
erudition,  and  el^ance  of  style, 
which  the  most  captious  Zoilus  of 
the  day  could  not  neutralise.  The 
fbrce  of  genius  overosme  the  disad- 
vantages of  birth,  and  originated  a 
work  mdestructible  as  the  race 
whose  sufferings  it  rea»ds.  We 
can  see  in  his  pages  a  merit  im- 
perceptible, in  all  probability  to 
the  ancient  heathen.  There  is 
over  all  the  high-toned 
ity  and  elevation  of  sentiment 
wtiich  his  intimacy  with  the  disclo- 
sures of  a  pure  and  sublime  faith  can 
alone  account  for  or  communicate. 


*  1.  A  new  pictorial  edition  of  the  Works  of  Josephus,  with  an  Introduotoiy 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  D.D.,  iBustrated  by  eighty-fire  Woodcuts  from  de- 
signs by  Melrille ;  also  eleven  Engrarings  ou  steel  and  Portrait  of  the  Author* 
1  voL  super*royid  8ro.    London,  1841.    Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.  .   v.  .. 

2.  Prospectus  of  a  New  and  lllnstrated  Traitelatidn  of  the  Worits  of^lavius  j'^i^i 
sephoi,  by  Hobsrt  Traill,  DlD,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Schulh     Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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If  he  be  inferior  to  his  iUostrious 

Sredeoessors  and  contemporaries  of 
rreeoe  and  Rome  in  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, in  idiom,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  charm  of  classic  composition,  and 
that  he  is  so  to  any  great  extent  few 
will  assert,  he  is  immeasurably  their 
superior  in  the  moral  elevation  from 
which,  as  from  a  spot  too  high  for 
clouds  to  obscure,  he  reviews  and 
records  the  varied,  and  often  sangui- 
nary panorama  that  floats  past  him. 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Tacitus, 
Xenophon,  are  known  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  learned  alone ;  but  Jose- 
phus  IS  read  and  relished  by  all. 
Were  Mr.  Virtue  to  undertake  an 
edition  of  Xenophon  or  Herodotus, 
interesting  as  these  writers  are,  and 
to  illustrate  them  even  with  l^gher 
beauty  and  at  greater  expense  Uian 
he  has  laid  out  on  Fox  and  Jose- 
phus,  he  would  find  little  patronage, 
and  stiU  less  pay ;  but  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Josephus  has,  we  venture 
to  assert,  realised  both  extensive 
popularity  and  profit.  The  records 
of  the  Jewish  historian  are  perused 
wherever  the  records  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists  are  read,  revered, 
and  trusted  in.  Had  the  illustrious 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  seen 
through  the  vista  of  a  thousand  years 
and  witnessed  the  popularity  of  the 
productions  of  a  barbarian,  they 
would,  we  suppose,  have  shuddered 
at  our  taste,  and  branded  our  age  as 
the  ignea  (Btas,  Josephus  is  the 
first  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Jewish  nation  and  glory.  He 
has  but  begun  that  melancholy  tale 
of  sorrow  and  sufierinff  which  eight- 
een centuries  have  neiUier  exhaiMted 
nor  ended.  The  rise  and  restora- 
tion of  ^  the  ancient  heritage**  is  al- 
ready written — written  l^fore  its 
fUl  on  the  tablets  of  promise,  and 
with  the  pen  of  truth. 

"The  'Jewish  history*  is  vet  in 
progress ;  for  the  Jewish  destinies  ore 
but  in  part  evolved :  the  *  Wors  of  the 
Jews'  are  stopped  only  by  a  truce  with 

aII    nKtinna.  nnn  a  fntnrA  JnoAnbiia  mnitt 


cems  ancient  Palestina :  she,  devasti 
trampled  on,  and  her  sons  slaaghteri 
sold  into  hopeless  bondage,  and 
green  palm  burnt  out  of  its  soil, 
of  having  ceased  to  be  named  among ^ 
nations,  yet  lives  ;  nor  are  her  < 
mountains— her  Carmel,  Tabor,  and  ] 
mon  —  more  enduring  than  is  the  i 
that  once  sat  under  the  vine  and 
the  6g-tree  adorning  their  terraced  slopi 
And  not  only  does  this  race  just  surriv 
in  some  comer  of  the  world,  advsnoi 
an  ambiguous  title  to  the  honours  wkfl 
it  claims ;  for  it  pervades  the  world,  d 
Stands  forward,  identi6ed  by  every  c^ 
racteristic  of  physical  and  moral  pec< 
liarity,  and  of  social  and  religious  ioK 
tution ;  as  well  as  by  a  clear  and  abundq 
historical  testimony,  as  to  the  fact  of  ii 
uninterrupted  descent. 

"  Nor  IS  the  mere  survivance  of  tbi 
people  all ;  for,  by  a  sort  of  spontaneod 
consent  of  minds  in  the  present  age- 
consent  irrespective  of  religious  convu 
tions,  of  political  speculations,  or  of 
regard  to  national  interests— the  civilise 
world  is  looking  toward  the  race  o 
Abraham,  as  if  ^s  destinies  were  abou 
to  lead  it  forward  anew  upon  the  grei 
theatre  of  affairs,  in  some  manner  wbicl 
must  affect  the  welfare  of  every  othe 
people. 

"  When  Vespasian  inspected  witl 
pride —  the  pride  of  a  soldier,  and  of  i 
monarch,  and  of  a  father,  the  medallioi 
now  in  our  hands— the  *  Judjea  Captai 
little  did  he  think  that  the  woman  seatM 
in  the  dust,  and  weeping  her  hopeles! 
ruin,  should  live  to  be  gazed  at  in  awi 
by  the  inheritors  of  the  Roman  power  ii 
a  remote  age.  Little  did  Titus  iinagin< 
that  the  descendants  of  the  wretches  wbc 
were  dragged  before  his  car,  bound,  and 
doomed  to  die,  should,  after  so  vast  ai 
interval  of  time,  occupy  a  position  whicii 
may  render  them  the  arbiters  of  empire 
Or,  as  little  did  our  Josephus  suppose 
when  he  presented  his  '  History'  of  tb( 
fall  of  hu  country  to  the  Cwsars,  tbal 
these  books  should  not  merely  surrire 
along  with  other  literature,  to  be  admired 
by  posterity,  but  that  they  should  com* 
to  be  eagerly  looked  into  as  a  vital  evi- 
dence,  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  tbe 
world  to  the  very  end  of  time. 

**  As  if  the  Jewish  historian  were  to 
gather  to  himself  every  rare  prerogatN 
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produce  in  coufinnation  of  au 
Lt  DOW  so  conclusive.  Yet  it  is 
this  direct  manner  alone  that  tbe 
of  the  Jewish  classic  snhseire 
evidence  which  establishes  the 
Ian  system.  Josephus  is  the  only 
of  the  apostolic  age,  ecclesiastical 
profane,  in  whose  pages  we  find  that 
of  vivid  portraiture  of  manners  and 
modes  of  feeling  in  the  East,  which 
ties  us  at  once  to  connect  the  Christ- 
records,  in  a  distinct  manner,  with 
scenes,  customs,  personages  of  the 
and  to  feel,  in  all  its  force,  and 
tlie  impressivenesa  of  a  strong  con. 
,  tbe  divine  excellence,  the  purity, 
beneficence,  and  the  rea$on,  of  the 
doctrine  and  morality  of  Christ.  It 
not  nntil  we  have,  by  the  aid  of  a 
I  writer  SQch  as  Josephus,  placed  ourselves 
intellectually  in  contact  with  the  men  and 
Ibings  of  tbe  times  of  Tiberius,  that  we 
can  be  fully  qualified  to  repeat,  cordially 
and  with  vivacity,  the  profession  of  him 
who  said  — '  Master,  we  knoip  that  thou 
art  a  teacher  come  from  God/ 

*'  Josephus,  then,  irrespectively  of  his 
merits  as  a  writer,  claims  regard  on 
grounds  that  are  altogether  peculiar; 
and  yet  his  intrinsic  merits  are  of  no 
common  order ;  and  in  proof  that  they 
have  so  been  considered  by  the  most 
competent  judges  in  everv  age,  we  shall 
presently  furnish  some  evidence. 

*'  Thoroughly  familiar,  as  he  proves 
himself  to  have  been,  with  the  entire 
cirele  of  Grecian  literature,  and  master 
too  of  the  rhetoric  and  critical  science  of 
bis  times,  he  went  back  for  his  modeb  to 
the  purest  age,  and  seems  to  have  chosen 
Tbucydides  as  his  exemplar.  Far  more 
ciiaste  and  correct  than  many  of  his 
eoQtemporaries,  and  careful  to  avoid  the 
dolts  which  were  then  becoming  com- 
mon, he  has  left  a  work  which  may  take 
a  place  of  honour  among  the  best  of  a 
better  era. 

"  Josephus  is  perspicuous,  nervous, 
ind  generally  so  happy  in  his  epithets 
and  his  descriptive  phrases,  as  to  offer 
to  the  reader's  mind  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
•cenes  and  actions  spoken  of.  On  this 
inoand,  in  truth,  a  peculiar  praise  may 
&ir]y  be  claimed  for  him.  Combining  in 
bis  own  intellectual  conformation,  and  by 
tbe  discipline  he  had  passed  through, 
tbat  glowing  sense  of  tbe  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  the  East,  with 
that  nice  taste  and  artificial  skill  in  the 
loanagement  of  language,  which  belong 
to  the  Greeks,  he  has  known  how,  while 
^og  tbe  inimitable  medium  he  had 
adopted,  to  blend  in  his  descriptions  the 
^th,  the  strong  odours,  and  the  splen. 
<loiirs  of  an  Eastern  noon,  with  the  fresh 
ooobess  and  the  delicious  serenity  of  an 


Attio  morning.  In  bis  P>gM  we  look  at 
nature  as  she  is  seen  in  Syria,  and  vet  we 
hear  her  spoken  of  in  the  subdaea  tones 
of  Greece. 

"  Nor  are  there  wanting,  in  this  re- 
markable writer,  some  of  those  excel* 
leoces  of  style  which  his  long  intimacy 
with  the  public  men  of  Rome  would  be 
likely  to  infuse.  That  practical  bearing 
of  the  mind,  and  that  terse  and  vigorous 
good  sense,  and  that  adherence  to  reason 
and  utility,  which  marked  the  Roman 
character,  make  themselves  apparent  in 
almost  every  page.  He  shews  himself, 
moreover,  to  be  master  of  tbe  powers  of 
irony  and  of  caustic  reasoning ;  and, 
when  the  occasion  permits,  he  can  be 
humorous  or  satirical.  He  had  indeed 
his  faults, — faults  as  a  patriot,  as  a  Jew, 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  writer ;  nor  will  any 
reluctance  be  felt,  in  the  course  of  the 
work  now  proiected,  in  making  a  candid 
avowal  of  such  delinquencies,  when  the 
proof  and  instance  shall  come  before  us. 

"  That  Josephus,  much  as  he  has  been 
read  in  this  country,  should,  with  the 
public  at  large,  occupy  a  station  far  below 
the  level  of  his  intrinsic  merits  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is,  that  he 
has  been  read  at  all." — Protpectust  p.  4. 

Dr.  TrailTs  wonder  at  Josephus 
being  perused  at  all  is  founded  on 
the  imperfections,  clumsiness,  and  in- 
accuracy of  all  preceding  transla- 
tions. Though  upwards  of  half 
a  dozen  translations  of  Josephus  have 
successively  made  their  appearance, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  no  accurate  and 
el^nt  version  exists.  The  first 
writer  who  attempted  to  convey  the 
sentiments  of  Josephus  in  English 
was  Morisyn,  whose  antiquated  dia- 
lect has  necessarily  excluded  his 
work  fh)m  modem  perusal.  The 
next  translator  was  Lodge,  whose 
labours  produced  a  more  exact  and 
faithfVil  translation  than  those  of 
some  of  his  more  celebrated  succes- 
sors ;  his  translation,  however,  is  any 
thing  but  immaculate.  Afterwards, 
D'Audilly,  a  Frenchman,  translated 
Josephus  into  the  language  of  his 
country,  and  from  this  translation, 
diluted  and  unnerved  as  French  trans- 
lations generally  are,  some  anony- 
mous translator  produced  an  English 
version,  as  might  be  expected,  thin 
and  watery  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree.  These  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  The  Wars  of  the  Jews  served 
a  good  purpose.  They  created  a 
taste  for  the  work  and  a  desire  for  a 
faithful  and  effective  version.    Ac- 
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wrdiagly,  in  1702  the  Yenkm  of  Sir 
Roger  L'Eetranffe  appeared  and  fex- 
ch^  txmmderable  attention.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  knight,  the  sutveillance 
of  Dr.  Hudson,  an  accomplished 
Greek  scholar,  and  who  had  access  to 
the  Bodleian,  it  is  evident  he  must 
have  looked  oflener  at  the  French  of 
D'Audilly  than  at  the  Greek  of  th^ 
origiBal.  Not¥rithstaiMling  the  mo- 
mentary popularity  of  the  veraion, 
it  soon  was  forgotten.  Court  tried 
to  improve  L*Estrange*s  version,  but 
his  emendations  acted  as  weights  that 
sunk  it  rather  than  pinions  to  raise  it. 

In  1737  appcarea  the  translation 
of  Whiston,  at  thb  moment  the  only 
standard  and  popular  versicHi.  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  this  version,  that  it  is 
often  un&ithful,  always  cluminr,  and 
frequently  most  careless.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Whiston  had  no  great  re- 
lish for  the  undertaking.  He  entered 
on  it  as  a  piece  of  druggery,  and  car- 
ried it  on  as  a  lengthenmg  chain,  the 
last  link  of  which  was  the  sweetest. 
Of  the  eleven  or  twelve  attempts  at 
translating  Joseph  us,  that  of  Whiston 
alone  survives.  It  expelled  all  that 
preceded  it,  and  lived  to  extinguish 
the  attempts  of  Price,  and  Maynard, 
and  Thomson,  and  Clarke;  that  were 
subsequently  written  to  eclipse  it. 

The  translation  of  Maynard  was 
almost  verbatim  that  of  Whiston, 
only  that  where  WTiiston  was  pecu- 
liarly correct.  Dr.  Maynard's  genius 
introduced  his  own  emendation,  which 
was  imiversallv  wrong.  The  fact  is, 
most  va^sions  have  been  made  to  sell. 
We  do  think  there  is  moral  guilt  in 
thus  caricaturing  a  valuable  authcH: 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit.  We  give 
the  following  extracts  as  proofs,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  miseraole  processes 
to  which  the  Jewish  historian  lias 
been  subjected,  and  of  the  improved 


in  a  pangnph  ;  hk  laugbdble  anlfiri— ; 
and  bis  positive  misttlns.  The  pneseal 
translator,  with  come  conideaoe,  ofifera 
his  own  PHidoring  of  the  eume  |»«Mn|j;ng 
Co  the  judgmont  of  the  ktetti^nt  reader. 

'  WUI8T0K. 

"  '  For  now  it  was  that  the  Hoinan 

feneral  came,  and  led  his  army  apuost 
lleazar,  and  those  Siccarii  who  held  the 
fortre^  Masada  together  with  him  ;  and 
fur  tlie  whole  country  adjoining,  be  pre- 
sently gained  it,  ana  put  gamsoos  into 
the  most  proper  pUtoes  of  it ;  he  also 
built  a  wall  quite  round  the  entire  for- 
tress, that  none  of  the  besieged  mi^bt 
easily  escape;  be  also  set  bis  men  to 
g^ard  tlie  several  parts  of  it;  he  also 
pitched  bis  cnmp  in  such  an  agreeable 
place  as  be  had  chosen  for  the  siege,  and 
at  which  place  the  rock  belonging  to  tbe 
fortress  did  make  tbe  nearest  approach 
to  tlte  neighbouring  mountain,  which  jet 
was  a  place  of  difficulty  for  getting  plenty 
of  provisions ;  for  it  was  not  only  food 
that  was  to  be  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance (to  the  army),  and  this  with  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  those  Jews  that  were 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  w^ter 
was  also  to  be  brouzbt  from  tbe  camp. 
because  tbe  place  afforded  no  fountain 
that  was  near  iL  When,  therefore.  Sil  va 
bad  ordered  these  affairs  beforehand,  be 
fell  to  besieging  tbe  place ;  which  siege 
was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  pains,  by  reason  of  tbe 
strength  of  tlie  fortress,  tbe  nature  of 
which  I  will  now  describe. 

"  '  There  was  a  rock,  not  small  in  cir- 
cumference, and  very  biffb ;  it  was  en- 
compassed with  valleys  otntch  vast  depth 
downwards,  that  the  eye  could  not  reach 
their  bottoTM ;  they  were  abrupt,  and  such 
as  no  animal  could  walk  upon,  exceptin|^ 
at  two  plaas  of  the  rock,  where  it  sub- 
sides in  order  to  afford  a  passage  for  as- 
cent, though  not  without  difficulty.  Now, 
of  tbe  ways  that  lead  to  it,  one  is  that 
from  tbe  Inke  Asphaltitis,  toward  the 
sun-rising,  and  another  on  tbe  west, 
where  the  ascenl  is  easier:  tbe  one  of 
these  ways  is  called  tbe  Serpent,  as  re- 
sembUng  that  animal  in  its  narrowness 
and  perpetual  windings ;  for  it  is  broken 
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m  BO  otbar  tkas  m  pUin,  uyon  tbe  bigiH 
•it  put  of  die  uemtuo/ —  Book  vii. 
•l«p.8.f  S,& 

*<  SiMh  is  th«  ■Mdisvi  tlawvgfa  whicli 
£i^tdi  readen,  dwin;  m  omturj,  1mv« 
■bwB  ■wkiag  >o<yBiB»tMioe  witli  Joeeplwra  1 
9«ch  tfa*  tnofllstion  wfaick  n  eren  aow 
bnig  rsprinttd  as  if  its  aierits  w«f<e  irk 
^wsdMMbte.  llie  Imraed  rvwlvr  wUl 
ulnMie  tiMt,  to  ■bMrditjr  is  added  ini»- 
iaCwiintotiott  of  the  wor^-^Asr  %%  <rM^«X- 


'  L*£slraiigo*s  Tcrsion  of  this 
■■  of  amij  others,  is,  in  ahaost 

prefereMe  to  Wkistm's.  The 
tnaslator  tk«is  renders  it : — 
' '  Against  Kleaaar  and  the  band  of 
Stkan  wbo  aided  him  in  retaiiniog 
pnnneeaion  of  Maaada,  the  Roman  gene- 
tnl  now  advanced  at  the  bead  of  his  armj; 
and  hanring  qeicUj  aude  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  the  distriet,  lie  threw 
gMiieoMs  into  those  phices  where  their 
presence  seemed  likelj  to  prove  of  greats 
est  serriee.  ArriTing  hefore  Masada,  in 
order  to  render  the  esoape  of  the  be- 
sieged sAore  difficnlt,  he  raised  a  banier 
lovnd  tiw  entin  OMtsnit  of  the  witress, 
ahoeg  the  coarse  of  wlitch  he  distrihoted 
ham  acntinela^  Has  encampment  was 
formed  on  a  spot  selected  as  afibrding 
poonKar  facililies  fer  proeeonting  the 
fliage,  and  at  that  point  where  the  roehe 
eftheSMlieea  node  their  nearest  appnnd- 
sanfion  to  the  ncyaoent  moontmn ;  al» 
thongh,  in  other  reelects,  the  sitnatMm 
w«s  ineoaveniettt  for  obtaining  the  neces* 
wmrj  snpplieB.  For,  net  otAy  were  pro^ 
Tsmons  to  be  conre^  fiom  a  distanoe, 
mad  with  a  prodi^oa  expenditure  of  la- 
bow  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  task  was 
nemgnod  ;  bnt  it  was  requisite,  raore- 
•ver,  to  carrf  water  to  the  camp,  as 
llasre  wns  no  spring  in  the  Tiemi^« 
Tbcne  preparatory  dispoaitiona  being 
eeaq»Ieted,  Silva  next  titfned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  the  siege,  wbich, 
while  it  would  demand  every  exercise  of 
militarj  aeience,  waa  likely,  as  well  from 
the  natwal  as  from  the  artificial  atrenf^h 
of  the  fertrsaa,  which  I  shall  here  biidiy 
describe,  to  be  attended  with  much  snf- 
feiing  and  tfatigue. 

** '  A  rock  of  not  considerable  cirevit, 
aad  continiionsly  elemted  in  its  iongi* 
tndinnl  extent,  is  eneompaased  on  every 
aide  by  rnvinea  of  such  extreme  depth 
that  they  are  nnfrdmrnable  by  the  eye, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  preotpitoas  as 
to  be  inaccessil^  to  the  foot  of  any 
fiving  cretftnre,  excepting  in  two  phMses, 
where  dM  sebeidence  of  the  rock  atfsrds 
so  woent,  though  by  no  means  an  easy 
onn.  Ofdmaepeasages,  theone  towsrds 
the  Bwi^aing  lends  fhmi  the  lake  An- 
jMtitis;  ihn  otlmr  lies  on  th»  vreat,  and 


oAbrs  fower  vmpediments.  The  former 
has  ohtmed  the  appelhition  of  the  Ser- 
pent, from  its  sappoeed  resemblance  to 
that  reptile  in  ks  naiiownass  and  con- 
tinual inwkitions ;  for,  breaking  off  ab- 
ruptly ut  the  projections  of  the  precipices, 
it  returns  frequently  upon  itself,  and 
again  gradually  lengthening,  makes  its 
way  forward  with  diffieulty.  In  pro- 
ceeding along  this  path,  it  is  neceassry 
te  ^x  attemM^  one  of  the  fret ;  for  U 
slip  wtndd  he  inevitnible  destruction,  as 
on  either  side  yawn  deep  terrific  chasms 
suificient  to  appal  the  most  undaunted. 
When  yen  have  in  dits  manner  ascended 
for  the  space  of  thirty  fbrlongs,  you  at- 
tain the  summit,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, oontract  itself  to  a  point,  bat  ex- 
pands and  forms  itself  into  a  plain.* 


♦• '  Now,  this  hike  of  Gennesarrth  is 
so  ealled  from  the  country  ndjoinino;  to 
it.  Its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and  its 
length  one  hundred  and  ifbrty ;  its  waters 
are  sweet  and  very  agreeable  for  drink- 
ing; for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick 
waters  of  other  fent ;  the  lake  is  also 
pure,  and  on  every  sides  ends  directly  at 
the  fkoret  and  at  the  wnd  ;  it  is  also  of  a 
temperate  nature  when  you  draw  it  up, 
and  of  a  more  gentle  nature  than  river  or 
founvaitt>wnler,  and  yet  always  cooler 
than  one  oouM  expect  in  so  diffuse  n 
place  as  this  is :  now  when  diis  water  is 
kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  at  cold  at  that 
$How  which  'th€  conntiy  people  are  accut- 
t&med  to  make  by  night  in  summer.' — 
Book  iii.  chap.  10,  §  7* 

"  Present  Translation. 

"  *  Tlie  lake  of  Gennesareth,  which 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  adiacent 
district,  is  forty  forlongs  in  breadth,  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  in  length.  Its 
waters  are  at  once  sweet,  and  extremely 
salubrious,  being  finer  than  the  nniddy 
noHeotfona  of  marshes ;  and,  as  they  are 
bounded  on  idl  sides  by  a  sandy  beach, 
fr«e  from  erery  impure  admixture.  When 
drawn  np,  tbey  are  of  a  medium  tem- 
penAure,  milder  dian  river  or  spring 
waler,  yet  invariably  maintaining  a  de- 
gree of  frigidity  greater  than  could  be 
expected  in  a  lake  so  widely  expanded* 
They  possess,  moreover,  the  singular 
property  of  aoquiring,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a  coldness 
not  inferior  to  that  of  snow:  a  foct, 
ascertained  by  the  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  during  the  summer 
nights/ 

"  In  puliation  of  the  foulta  of  Whis« 
ton's  version,  in  thin  instance,  it  should 
be  eaid  that  the  piasage  presents  sdme 
diiieultles  whiob  will  he  foHy  stated  ill 
tit9  ptoper  piioo*  ^  t 
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"  The  admirable  deecri)>tion  f^wea  by 
Josephus,  of  the  Roman  military  system, 
the  method  of  encamping,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  legions  (Book  iii.  c.  5), 
is  rendered  in  many-  points  nbsord  bj 
Whiston's  ambiguities,  as  well  as  by  his 
extreme  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of 
his  own  language,  and  his  blundering 
interpretation  of  the  Greek.  After  men- 
tioning  the  apparatus  of  the  Roman  foot- 
soldier,  various  and  onerous  as  it  was, 
including  not  merely  his  weapons,  but 
the  tools  of  a  pioneer,  together  with 
three  days*  rations,  he  adds,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  sense  he  could  assign 
to  the  words,— 

"  '  So  that  a  footman  hath  no  great 
nttd  cfa  mule  to  carry  his  burthens.'  One 
would  have  thought  the  very  contrary ; 
nor  is  Josephus  chargeable  with  any 
such  inconsistency,  who  naturally  sums 
up  his  list  of  the  soldier's  encumbrances 
by  saying,  .-'flf  ikiyf  itiroiuf  rSh  J^x^*' 
4pw^«vvrwf  i^iwf  rif  rt^tf r— *  So  that  the 
foot -soldier  differed  but  little  fh>m  m 
beast  of  burden/ 

"  The  reader  of  Whiston,  in  keeping 
hold  of  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  amid 
his  perplexed  and  ambiguous  construc- 
tions, has  need  of  no  little  perspicacity  : 
but  in  frequent  instances,  unless  he  refer 
to  the  original,  his  best  endeavours  must 
be  frustrated  by  mistranslations,  which, 
if  they  be  accepted  as  what  the  historian 
means  to  say,  render  it  totally  impossible 
to  give  consistency  to  his  statements. 
What  may  appear  a  very  slight  inaccuracy 
in  the  translation,  is  often  enough  to  in- 
volve an  entire  paragraph  in  oWurity ; 
and  is  likely  to  embarrass  the  intelligent 
reader  who  is  not  content  with  a  dim  np. 
prehension  of  an  author's  meaning,  more 
than  it  will  a  less  attentive  one. 

"  '  This  Neopolitanus,'  says  Whiston, 
'  was  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  had 
the  custody  of  Scythopolis  intrusted  to 
his  care  by  the  enemy*  —  Life,  sect.  24. 
Iv'ot  so  Josephus  :  ntt^ukn^u  h  rnw  S»v. 
iiir§Xif  tif  ^yXMtmf  rhf  »iri  rit  ir§ksfiMtf, — 
'  And  to  his  custody  Scythopolis  bad 
been  committed,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.'  What 
can  the  Knglish  reader  think  when,  in- 
stead of '  to  plunder  the  town,' — r^t  viXi* 
}s»^iraZ"h  ^^^  which  the  sense  plainly 
requires,  he  finds  '  to  guard  the  city  V — 
Life,  sect.  33.  Or  again, '  And  he  said, 
tlwt  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Galileans,  if  I  were  deprived  of  my  go- 
vernment there  ;'  instead  of,  *  That  it 
would  be  for  their  advantage  (tlie  chiefs 
at  Jerusalem),  were  I  removed  from  the 
government  of  Galilee ;'  the  text  is  suf- 
ficiently plain, — €v*MUf  *vT»ts,  kiytn,  u 
rifi  rakiXmrns  mfm^thirif.  An  erroneous 
rendering,  even  if  it  do  not  utterly  break 
up  the  consistency  of  a  paasage,  may  yet 


deprive  it  of  all  clearnMt  and  point,  as 
thus :— Whiston  Mya, '  When  Pldltp  had 
been  informed  that  Varus  was  put  out  ef 
his  govemmemt  by  King  Agrippa;'  but 
Josephus  affirms  something  very  dif- 
ferent, furm0v49tu  irJkv  OAk^m  Airi  r*»  /S«v»- 
kimt  'A7^/r4r« — '  that  Varus  had  with- 
drawn his  allegiance  from  King  Ag^ppa.' 
The  very  same  paragraph  presents  an- 
other instance  in  which  a  version,  essen- 
tially inaccurate,  if  it  do  not  altogether 
set  the  reader  wrong,  as  to  the  sense, 
yet  leaves  him  to  think  Josephus  a  very 
clumsy  narrator  of  facts.  '  For  it  had 
been  given  out,  that  the  Jewe  had  begus^ 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  that  this 
Philip  had  been  their  commander  in  that 
war.'— Lt/«,  sect.  36*  The  text  conveys 
what  is  intelligible  as  part  of  the  context, 

hui09  liri  rif  ir(*f  *Ptf/uu4¥g  iriXifuu  *  A 
report  had  gone  abroad,  that  be  had  as. 
Bumed  the  command  of  the  Jews  in  the 
contest  which  they  were  mainCainiDg 
against  the  Romans.* 

"  The  instanoea  are  innumerable  in 
which  a  translation  that  must  not  be  con- 
demned as  absolutely  erroneous,  yet 
presses  heavily  upon  the  reputation'  of 
Josephus,  as  a  writer  gifted  with  cooi- 
mon  sense,  or  an  ordinary  regard  to  con- 
ciseness and  elegance.  Whiston,  ap. 
parently  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
selecting  phrases,  holds  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  each  separate  word,  whether 
or  not  it  may  suit  its  associates.  A  ship 
was  nearly  drowned;  an  army  is  almost 
eaten  up  with  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  or 
tf  brohen  to  pieces  by  the  multitude  o€ 
camels.  Aristobulus  pined  his  mother 
away  in  prison;  sn  ambiguity  caused  a 
prophet's  disorder ;  mercenaries  shewed 
the  greatest  exploiu,  htHh  in  soul  and  body  ; 
a  stronghold  is  fortified  with  the  utmost 
magnificence;  walls  are  not  easily  otwr. 
come,  especially  when,  before  the  walls, 
there  is  a  valley  that  is  terrible ;  towers 
make  very  great  resistance ;  Antony  was 
in  love  witn  Cleopatra  to  the  degree  nf 
slavery  ;  Herod  grant/  obtimoH  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  suMues  caves,  and  leaves  the 
most  laborious  of  his  acquaintance,  at  the 
works  ;  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavern  there 
is  a  mighty  quantity  of  water  which  is 
immovable^ 

**  Expressions  that  are  frigid,  frivolous, 
or  incongruous,  occur  in  every  page,  and 
lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  Josephus 
is  a  writer  who  would  not  be  tolerated  if 
it  were  not  for  tlie  accidental  importance 
attaching  to  his  testimony.  One  is  'a 
shrewd  man  in  making  speeches,' — )m4- 
r«r«f  liVirv ;  another  perceives  '  tlie  rotten 
parts  of  Herod's  family;*  and  another 
wishes  that  *  racks  may  march  through 
his  bowels/  *  The  footmen  were  slain 
in  the  battle  in  sbundanoe;*  '  Grttos 
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■In  cat  to  fmoM  Simon  himielf,  m  h% 
^"^Jhf^g  ^^i  ^  *^f^  «i^»  when  b« 
pre  him  so  obliooe  stroke  upon  hit 
aeek,  and  broke  it.  A  nation  in  'JilUd 
full  ofpostrtif,*  The  rioters  '  burnt  down 
the  nerves  rf  the  city,*  *  A  city  is  drowned.* 
An  orator  *  leaves  off  the  speech  which  he 
was  going  to  make  to  the  people,  upon 
an  eteratiou  of  six  cubits  high.'  The 
Romans  '  killed  whatsoever  appeared 
e^mble  of  fighting  perpetually  ;*— strange 
icndering  of  the  teit.  sruMtrif  ^y  JU) 
r»/ui;i;jyMv,T-alaugbtering  without  excep- 
tion those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Sol* 
diers  amone  fiiUing  houses  are  '  ground 
to  powder  ;  — »«ri;^«^vi«r«  T§7t  t^uirUig, 
plunlj  '  boried  in  the  ruins.'  The  Ro- 
mans  bad  subjugated  all  the  world,  ex- 
cept *  such  parts  as  are  of  no  use  for 
violent  cold.'  The  Jews  fell  upon  their 
faces,  '  their  nerves  were  so  terribly  loosed, 
that  tbey  could  not  flee  away.' 

*'  Wlusion's  translation  of  the  preface 
to  the  Wars  might  be  adduced  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  bis  qualifications  for  his  task. 
It  abounds  with  misconceptions  of  bis 
■other,  more  or  less  important,  and  with 

Juaint  and  absurd  turns  of  expression, 
n  the  5th  section,  by  foisting  in  the 
panphnstie  words,  '  the  best  writers  of 
aatiqnity/  be  puts  his  reader  completely 
mt  Mlt  as  to  the  drift  of  the  passage. 
Again,  by  rendering  twi  ^i  yvarMif,— - 
'  aome  of  our  principal  men,'  be  wholly 
contorts  the  meaning  of  Josepbus,  who 
intends  to  blame,  not  not  bis  own  people, 
but  the  Greek  writers  to  whom  be  had 
referred.  The  intelligent  English  reader, 
boffled  in  his  endeavours  to  follow  the 
anther's  meaning,  gives  him  up  as  belonr- 
to  the  iacomprebensible  class.  Very  fitly 
is  this  Prefsce  concluded  by  a  sentence 
equally  vapid  and  incorrect:  — '  And  I 
will  begin  my  account  of  theae  thinga 
with  what  I  call  my  First  Chapter :'  a  mar- 
.▼ellous  determination  !  —  *  1  shall  now 
begin  at  the  beginniHg,  and  call  it  the  Ae- 
ginning  I*  Joaephus  is  not  so  inane ;  bat 
inibrms  bis  reader  that  the  commencing 
chapter  of  his  history  would  open  with 
the  events  (relating  to  Antiocnus  £pi- 
pbanea)  which  he  has  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  preceding  summary 
(sect.  7). 

'*  Josepbus  exhibits  no  ordinary  skill 
and  command  of  langu^^  in  his  descrip. 
tiona,  as  well  of  remarkable  scenes,  as 
of  harried  actions.  But  what  must  be 
thoaght  of  him  as  rendered  by  Whistont 
We  may  take  as  a  sample  the  following. 
After  describing  Joppa,  and  the  '  great 
stones  where  the  chains  wherewith  An- 
dromeda was  bound  have  left  their  foot- 
steps* (ryv-it),  he  goes  on  to  narrate  the 
calamitj  that  befell  the  peo|Je  of  Joppa, 
as  this: — '  Now,  as  those  people  of  Jop- 
pa were  floating  about  in  this  sea,  in  the 


morning  there  fell  a  rioknt  wind  upon 
them  (it  is  called  by  those  that  saU  there, 
the  black  north  wind);  and  there  dashed 
their  ships  one  against  another,  and  dashed 
some  ofthem  against  the  rocks,  and  car. 
ried  many  ofthem  by  force  while  they 
strove  against  the  opposite  waves,  into 
the  main  sea ;  for  the  shore  was  so  rocky 
and  bad  so  many  of  the  enemy  upon  it, 
that  they  were  anaid  to  come  to  land- 
nay,  the  waves  rose  so  very  high,  that 
they  drowned  them  ;  nor  was  there  any 
place  whither  they  could  fly,  nor  any 
way  to  save  tbemselvas,  while  they  were 
thrust  out  of  the  sea  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind  if  they  stayed  where  they  were, 
and  out  of  the  city  by  the  violence  of 
the  Romans.  And  much  lamentation 
there  was  when  the  ships  dashed  against 
one  another,  and  a  terrible  noise  when 
they  were  broken  to  pieces;  and  some 
of  toe  multitude  that  were  in  them  were 
covered  with  waves,  and  so  perished, 
and  a  great  many  were  embariassed  with 
shipwrecks.  But  some  of  them  thought 
that  to  die  by  their  own  swords  was 
lighter  than  by  the  sea,  and  so  they  killed 
themselves  before  they  were  drowned,' 
&c.~Book  iii.  chap.  9.  $  S." 

If  Dr.  Traiirs  translation  eauals 
throaghout  the  specimens  we  nave 
given,  it  will  confer  a  great  boon  on 
society.  The  learned  can  have  ac- 
cess to  Josephus  in  the  original — they 
can  appreciate  and  admire;  but 
among  tne  humbler  classes  of  society 
there  is  now  generated  a  more  culti- 
vated taste,  or  at  least  a  capability  of 
understand^  most  clearly  that 
which  is  expressed  most  simply.  The 
samples  we  have  given  are  full  of 
contradictory  sentiments,  which  have 
no  place  in  the  original.  Unidio- 
matic  expressions  and  solecisms  are 
also  abundant,  and  Whiston's  fide- 
lity, which  is  great  only  by  com* 
parison  with  that  of  previous  trans- 
lations, wraps  itself  in  so  uncouth 
phraseology  that  the  marvel  now  is 
that  the  works  of  the  historian  have 
attained  the  position  they  now  occupy. 
We  must  oDserve  that  unquestion-' 
ably  the  finest  edition  of  Avhiston^s 
translation,  whether  we  regard  the 
accununr  or  the  illustrations,  is  that 
edited  by  Dr.  Stebbing  and  issued 
by  Virtue.  Some  of  the  wood-en- 
^vings  are  wonderfully  fine,  as  for 
instance,  at  page  32,  and  the  low  price 
at  which  the  work  is  published, 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

mth  respect  to  the  conflicting 
opinioDB  that  have  been  entertained 
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on  tbe  general  hktttrfeal  atacnnbcy  of 
Jo8eph«s,  it  mfty  not  be  uniBfterestBig 
or  fiminportRnt  to  haEiurd  one  or  two 
exculpatoiy  remarks.  He  has  been 
icbar^  THth  deviating  in  bis  narra- 
tive from  tbe  pbdn  and  literal  fkcts 
of  inspired  history,  substitutinc  ra- 
ther a  romantic  and  diluted  phfloso- 
phy  than  the  niMestic  simplidtv  of 
Scripture  truth.  We  at  onoe  admit 
that  it  was  wrong  on  the  part  of  a 
Jew  believing  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  saored  books,  and  of  a  m-ioot, 
consecrated  speciidfy  to  gnara  and 
interpret  them,  to  modify,  even  in 
the  smallest  tittle,  the  announce- 
ments of  truth.  This  we  do  not  dis- 
pute ;  but  the  object  of  Josephusu 
who  knew  alike  the  prejudices  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
character,  was  to  sketch  a  subdued 
and  softened  representation  of  a  race 
hated  bv  the  Gentiles,  and  the  object 
generally  of  their  most  poignant  in* 
vective.  He  desired  to  conciliatse 
Gentile  taste— to  rank  his  country  in 
the  scale  of  the  nations,  and  destroy, 
or  at  least  impair,  the  almost  uni- 
versal odium  tnrown  around  the  in- 
habitants and  history  of  Judea.  This 
did  not  justify  his  garbling  a  single 
fact,  but  it  does  shew  the  historian  in 
a  more  £ivourable  aspect  It  may 
also  be  urged  in  extenuation  that, 
with  the  great  mass  of  his  country- 
men, he  may  have  attached  to  the 
Babbinkal  literature  and  comments 
a  far  higher  value  than  they  de- 
served, and  thus  drawn  his  facts  at 
second-hand  and  distorted  by  the 
medium  through  which  he  received 
them.  Some  have  thought  that  he 
nia^  have  taken  some  translation  of 
Scripture  instead  of  the  onginal  He- 
brew as  his  reference.  These  last 
considerations,  however,  would  con- 
vict the  historian  of  great  careless- 
ness— a  fault  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  due  to  him  generally.  The 
critics  who  have  most  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  the  Jewi^  his- 
torian, are  Baronius,  the  Bomish 
annalist,  and  Boyle,  the  sceptic ;  the 
former,  anxious  at  all  sacrifices  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  tradition,  and 
the  other  equally  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  truths  of  Revelation. 
They  are  neither  of  them  fair  or  im- 
partial critics.  The  gloom  and  grey 
liffht  cougenial  to  the  one,  and  the 
cold  and  free^n^  heart  of  the  other, 
pulled  them  much  farther  &om  com* 


moa  honesty  and  ovdiwny  jnrtioe 
than  the  paitriotisra  of  Josephas  erer 
diverted  him  from  Scriptme.  It 
would  appear,  by  looking  over  the 
early  historical  statement  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Jews,  that  the  beset- 
tij^  sin  of  Josephus  was  immense 
deference  to  Gentile  philosophy,  and 
a  desire  to  word  the  sublime  state- 
ments of  inqairation  in  the  twisted 
and  gnarled  phraseology  of  the  stoa. 
Henoe,  after  hii  desiaiption  of  tbe 
Sabbath,  or  rest  that  succeeded  the 
six  days  of  creation,  he  say«,  "  Moses 
began  to  talk  phSosophicaUy ;  and 
concerning  the  fbrmation  of  man 
says  thus,  that  God  took  dust  from 
the  ground  and  formed  man,  and  in- 
serted in  him  a  spirit  and  soul.**  An- 
other proof  of  our  historian's  disposi- 
tion to  accommodate  the  sacred  nar- 
rative to  the  philosophy  of  the  Cren* 
tiles,  or,  rather,  so  to  pare  down  plain 
fkct  that  it  should  seem  neither  ex- 
travagant nor  supernatural,  is  found 
in  his  history  of  Cain  and  Abel : — 

"  Adam  and  Ewe  had  two  aoaa ; — the 
alder  of  theai  was  naaaed  Caia,  wbie^ 
naata,  when  it  is  iatecpretttd,  aigmies  a 
popaaoiioa ;  the  yooagar  was  Abel* 
which  atgnifiaa  aorrow.  Thay  had  alao 
daugbtara.  Now  the  two  brathian  ware 
plaaaad  with  diffarent  ooaraaa  of  iiia» — 
for  Abel,  tbe  yoouger,  waa  a  lower  of 
ngbtaoosoeaSt  and,  belieTinff  that  God 
was  preaent  at  all  lus  aodonii,  ha  exoelled 
iu  Witite,  and  his  em^oyiaat  waa  that 
of  a  shepherd.  Bmt  Cam  waa  not  only 
very  wicked  in  other  reapecta,  but  waa 
wboUy  intent  oa  gettiiig,  and  be  fiiat 
ooBtrived  to  plow  Uie  groond.  He  slew 
his  brother  on  tbe  ocoaaioii  followiiig:-^ 
Tbey  had  reaolved  to  aaoiifice  to  God. 
Now  Cain  brought  the  fraita  of  tiie 
earth,  aad  of  bia  huabandry ;  bat  Abel 
brongbt  aulk  aod  the  firat-finnta  of  bis 
flocks.  But  God  waa  more  daUghtad 
with  tbe  latter  oblackm,  whan  be  was 
honoured  with  what  grew  natamlly  and 
of  ita  own  accord,  than  be  waa  with  what 
was  tbe  invention  of  a  covetous  man,  and 
gotten  by  forcing  the  ground ." 

This  account  is  so  miserable  an 
exposition  of  the  solemn  and  sublime 
narrative  of  Moaes,  that  one  vooders 
how  a  Jewish  priest,  versed  in  the 
truUis  of  his  own  Scriptures,  and  a 
literary  man  as  capable  as  Longinus 
of  appreciating  the  simple  Mid  the 
great,  satisfied  himself  by  so  paltiv 
a  v-ersiou.  "Whether  memory  failea 
him,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  official 
life  gave  him  no  tiine  forreferrmg  to 
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tbe  orinaal ;  «r  whether  be  dilnted 
ai  ndbeed  tlie  tnmdi  tail  it  ioirted 
m  the  forfiKe  of  Gi^eek  ^iWW,  io  pro- 
ptiate  Greek  taste,  we  know  not. 
We  have,  hovrever,  the  expoeition  of 
the  same  historical  fact  by  a  coun- 
hyman  and  contemporary  of  Jo- 
sqibus,  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the 
pooal  of  the  short  exposition  of  the 
latter  will  render  a^fMirent  at  once  the 
f^ierior  advaHtages  of  iaspiralion  :— 

"  Casn  was  of  the  evil  one,  and  slew 
his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
himl  Becaasa  his  own  works  were  evil, 
and  bis  brother's  righteous." 

We  may  just  notice  at  this  pc»nt, 
that  the  uinotator  of  onr  historian 
seems  now  and  then  to  have  become 
infected  with  the  philosophising  ten- 
dencies of  his  author,  in  one  instance 
at  least:— 

"  Heaee,"  aavs  ha,  '<  it  appenrs  that 
Joiephus  tbougkc  aevend  at  least  of  the 
Imrta  aiUBiaU,  particularlT  the  a^'paot, 
eoold  speak  bafora  titte' ML  And  I 
tUak  few  of  the  OMra  perfect  ktnda  of 
tkose  animaU  wast  the  organa  of  apeech 
•t  tin  day.  Many  indaoeoMnla  there 
«t  alao  to  a  aotioa,  that  tba  praaant 
state  thev  are  ia  is  not  tbair  original 
iMe,  and  that  their  capacitiaa  have  bean 
oaca  moch  greater  than  we  now  aae 
tb«D,and  ars  oapaUa  ofbeiBg  raatonad 
to  tlMir  fenoer  condition.  But  aa  to  tlus 
■oat  ancieDt,  and  aathentic,  aad  piob»- 
Uyc%onesi  (!)  aooonat  of  that  grand 
«ftir  of  the  fall  of  our  firat  parents,  I 
bre  soBetrliat  aaore  to  aay  in  way  of 
^o^ectua ;  bot  beiae  only  oonjaotare,  I 
o«ait  it^^only  thus  &r,  thmt  tkt  ua^wta- 
tm  eftk§mn  rf  our  fait  ptwtnts  to  thmr 
ft^iiitp,  any  further  than  as  soma  way  the 
«a«  er  oceaeieai.  afwian's  mortatkp  seams 
o^Mt  eatiralif  grauMdiees ;  and  alao  that 
bath  BMHi  and  the  other  sabordinala  craa- 
tares  ara  bareaftar  to  be  dahvavad  from 
tba  onraa  tboa  broagbt  upon  tbem,  and  at 
bat  to  be  deiiverad  froai  the  bondage  of 
•wmptioo." 

We  do  not  enter  at  ^eater  length 
OQ  the  merita  or  dements  of  the  great 
Jewish  historian.  We  prefer  to  give 
at  length  one  memorable  extract,  fnll 
of  painfVil  and  melancholy  interest — 
an  extract  which  shews  at  once  the 
descriptive  powers  of  the  historian, 
and  the  melancholy  infatuation  of  his 
doomed  and  miserable  countrymen. 
«  relates  the  burning  of  "  the  Holy 
«>d  Beauti&l  Uouse/^  and  the  signs 
viA  portents  ^lat  preeeded  and  ac- 
coiBpniied  its  ruin  >-» 


"  WbBa  the  holy  boasa  was  on  fieaw 
evaiy  thing  was  pluadared  that  came  to 
luuid:  «Bd  ten  thouaaud  of  those  thai. 
were  caagbt  were  slain ;  aor  waa  than  a 
ooBuniaeratian  of  any  age«  or  aay  re- 
verence of  gravityr— •  bat  children^  and 
old  nan,  and  profane  paraoas,  and 
prieata,  were  all  slain  in  tlie  aama  maa- 
ner;  ao  that  tbia  war  went  round  aN 
aorta  of  men,  aad  brought  them  to  de* 
struction,  and  as  well  &oae  that  aaada 
aapplioBtion  for  their  livaa,  aa  tlioaa  that 
deianded  tbemaelves  by  fighting.  Tba 
flame  was  also  carried  a  loag  way,  and 
made  an  echo,  together  witb  thoaa  that 
were  alain ;  and  hecattse  this  ball  was 
high,  and  the  works  at  the  temple  wera 
very  great,  one  would  have  tbonght  the 
whole  city  bad  been  on  fire.  Nor  can 
one  imagine  aay  thing  greater  or  aaore 
terrible  than  thia  noise ;  for  there  waa  at 
oaoe  a  about  of  the  Roman  legions,  wbo 
were  marching  altogether,  aad  a  aad 
clamour  of  the  aeditioua,  who  w«re  now 
surrounded  with  fire  and  aword.  The 
people  also  that  were  left  obore  were 
beaten  back  upon  the  enemy,  and  under 
a  great  cooatemation,  and  made  aad 
moana  at  the  calaaaity  they  were  under ; 
the  multitude  alao  that  was  in  the  city 
joined  in  this  outcry  with  those  that  were 
upon  the  hill.  And  beaidea  many  af 
thoae  that  were  worn  away  by  the  ii- 
mtne,  and  their  moutha  aunost  eloaed, 
when  they  saw  the  fire  of  the  holy 
houae,  they  exerted  their  utmost  strength, 
and  brake  out  iuto  groans  and  outcricB 
again.  Perea  did  also  return  the  echo 
as  well  as  the  mountaina  round  (the 
city),  and  aagmented  the  force  of  the 
entire  noiae.  Yet  waa  the  miaery  itself 
more  terrible  than  this  disorder ;  for  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  hill  itself  on 
which  the  temple  stood  waa  aeething 
hot,— fls  full  of  fire  on  every  part  of  it, 
that  the  blood  was  larger  in  quantity 
than  the  fire,  and  thoae  that  were  slain 
more  in  number  than  thoae  that  alaw 
them ;  for  the  ground  did  no  where  ap- 
pear visible  for  the  dead  bodiea  that  lay 
upon  it ;  but  the  soldiers  went  over ' 
heaps  of  those  bodies  aa  they  ran  upon 
those  tliat  fled  from  theuL,  And  now  it 
waa  that  tlie  multitude  of  the  robbers 
were  thrust  out  (of  the  inner  court  of  tbe 
temple)  by  the  Homana,  and  had  much 
ado  to  get  iato  the  outward  court,  and 
from  thence  into  the  city,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  populace  fled  into  the 
cloister  of  that  outer  court.  As  for  the 
priests,  some  of  them  plucked  up  from 
tbe  holy  house  tbe  spikes  that  were 
upon  it,  with  their  baaes,  which  were 
made  of  lead,  and  shot  Uiem  at  the 
Homaaa  inatead  of  darta.  But  then,  aa 
they  gained  nothing  by  ao  doing,  and  aa 
tbe  fire  barst  out  upon  them,  they  re* 
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tired  to  the  wbU  that  was  eupht  cabiu 
broad,  and  there  they  tarried ;  jet  did 
two  of  those  of  eminence  among  them, 
who  might  have  saved  themselves  hj  go- 
ing over  to  the  llomans,  or  have  borne 
up  with  oonrage,  and  taken  their  fortune 
with  the  others,  throw  themselves  into 
the  fire,  and  were  burnt  together  with  the 
holy  house :  their  names  were  Meizus, 
the  son  of  Belgas,  and  Joseph  tlie  son  of 
Daleus. 

"  And  now  the  Romans,  judging  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  spare  what  was  round 
about  the  holy  house,  burnt  all  those 
places,  as  also  the  remains  of  the  clois- 
ters and  the  gates,  two  excepted,  tlie 
one  on  the  east  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
south ;  both  which,  however,  they  burnt 
afterwards.  They  also  burnt  down  the 
treasury  chambers,  in  which  was  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  money,  and  an 
immense  number  of  garments,  and  other 
precious  goods  there  deposited ;  and,  to 
speak  all  in  a  few  words,  there  it  was 
that  the  entire  riches  of  the  Jews  were 
heaped  up  together,  while  the  rich  peo- 
ple had  there  built  themselves  chambers 
?to  conuin  such  furniture).  The  sol. 
oiera  also  came  to  the  rest  of  the  clois- 
ters that  were  in  the  outer  (court  of  the) 
temple,  whither  the  women  and  children, 
and  a  great  mixed  multitude  of  the  peo- 
ple fled,  in  number  about  six  thousand. 
But  before  Csesar  bad  determined  any 
thing  about  these  people,  or  given  the 
commanders  any  orders  relating  to  them, 
the  soldiers  were  in  such  a  rage  that 
they  set  that  cloister  on  fire  ;  by  which 
means  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of  these 
were  destroyed,  by  throwing  themselves 
down  headlong,  and  some  were  burnt  in 
the  cloisters  themselves.  Nor  did  any 
one  of  them  escape  with  his  life.  A 
false  prophet  was  the  occasion  of  these 
people's  destruction,  who  had  made  a 
public  proclamation  in  the  city  that  very 
day,  that  God  commanded  them  to  get 
upon  the  temple,  and  that  there  tbev 
should  receive  miraculous  signs  of  their 
deliverance.  Now  there  was  then  a 
great  number  of  fitdse  prophets  suborned 
by  the  tyrants  to  impose  upon  the  peo- 
ple, who  denounced  this  to  them,  that 
they  should  wait  for  deliverance  from 
God,  and  this  was  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  deserting,  and  that  they  might  be 
buoyed  up  above  fear  and  care  by  such 
hopes.  Now  a  man  that  is  in  adversity 
does  easily  comply  witli  such  promises  ; 
for  when  such  a  seducer  makes  him  be- 
lieve that  be  shall  be  delivered  from 
those  miseries  which  oppress  him,  then  it 
is  that  the  patient  is  full  of  hopes  of  such 
his  deliverance.  Thus  were  the  misera- 
ble people  persuaded  by  these  deceivers, 
and  such  as  belied  God  himself,  while 
they  did  not  attend  nor  give  credit  to  the 


signs  that  were  so  evident,  and  did  ao 
plainly  foreteU  their  future  deeoUtioo ; 
out,  bke  men  infatuated,  without  either 
9iyw  to  see  or  minds  to  consider,  did  not 
regard  the  denunciations  that  God  made 
to  them.    Thus  there  was  a  star  resem- 
bling a  sword,   which   stood    over   the 
city ;  and  a  comet  that  continued  a  whole 
year.    Thus,  also,  before  the  Jews'  re- 
bellion, and    before    those   commotions 
which  preceded  the  war,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  come  in  great  crowds  to  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  eighth 
month   Xauthicus  (Nisau),  and  at   the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night,  so  great  a  light 
shone  round  the  altar  and  the  holj  house, 
that  it  appeared  to  be  bright  da^-time, 
which  lasted  for  half  an  hour.   l*his  li^bt 
seemed  to  be  a  good  sign  to  the  unskilful, 
but  was  so  interpreted  by  the  sacred 
scribes,  as  to  portend  those  events  that 
followed  immediately  ui»on  it.    At  the 
same  festival  also,  a  heifer,  as  she  was 
led  by  the  high -priest  to  be  sacrificed, 
brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
temple.     Moreorer,  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  inner  (court  of  the)  temple,  which 
was  of  brass  and  vastly  heavy,  and  had 
been  with  difficulty  abut  by  twenty  men, 
and  rested  upon  a  basis  armed  with  inm, 
and  had  bolts  fastened  very  deep  into  the 
firm  floor,  which  was  there  made  of  one 
entire  stone,  was  seen  to  be  opened  of 
its  own  accord  about  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  night.     Now  those  that  kept  watch 
in  the  temple  came  here  upon  running 
to  the  captain  of  the  temple  and  told  hian 
of  it,  who  then  came  up  thither,  and  not 
without  gpreat  difllculty  was  able  to  shut 
the  gate  again.    This  also  appeared  to 
the  vulgar  to  be  a  very  happy  prodigy, 
as  if  God  did  thereby  open  the  gate  of 
happiness.    But  the  men  of  learning  un- 
derstood it  that  the  security  of  their  holy 
house  was  dissolved  of  its  own  accord, 
and  that  tlie  gate  was  opened  for  the  ad. 
vantage  of  their  enemies.    So  these  pub. 
licly  declared  that  the  signal  foreshowed 
the  desolation   that  was  coming   upon 
them.    Besides  these,  a  few  days  after 
that  feast,  on  the  one-and-twentieth  day 
of  the  month  Artimiseus  (Jyar),  a  certain 
prodigious  and  incredible  phenomenon 
appeared  ;    I  suppose  the  account  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fable,  were  it  not 
related  by  those  that  saw  it,  and  were  not 
the  events  that  followed  it  of  so  consider- 
able a  nature  as  to  deserve  such  signals ; 
for  before  sunsetting,  chariots,  and  troops 
of  soldiers  in  their  armour  were  seen 
running  about  among  the   clouds,  and 
surrounding  of  cities.    Moreover,  at  that 
feast,  which  we  call  Pentecost,  as  the 
priests  were  going   by  nigbt  into  the 
inner  court  of  ^  temple,  as  their  custom 
wasf  to  perform  their  sacred  ministrations, 
they  said  that  in  the  first  place  they  felt 
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%  qotkiiig  tad  heard  a  great  noise ;  and- 
•ft«r  that  ther  heard  a  soand  as  of  a  great 
Boltitude,  sajing, '  Let  us  remore  hence.' 
But  what  is  atill  more  terrible,  there  was 
one  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  a  plebeian, 
nd  a  husbandman,  who,  four  ^ears  be- 
fore  die  war  began,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  city  was  in  very  great  peace  and 
prosperity,  came  to  that  feast  whereon 
A  is  our  custom  for  erery  one  to  make 
taberoades  to  God,  in  the  temple  began 
eo  a  sudden  to  cry  aloud,  '  A  voice  from 
the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  roice 
6tHD  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jeru- 
salem and  the  holy  bouse,  a  voice  against 
the  bridegrooms,  and  a  voice  against  the 
brides,  and  a  voice  apinst  this  whole 
people  !'  This  was  his  cry  as  he  went 
aboet  by  day  and  by  night  in  all  the  lanes 
of  the  city.  However,  certain  of  the  most 
eastnent  of  the  populace  had  great  indig- 
aatioii  at  this  dire  cry  of  his,  and  took  up 
the  man  and  gave  him  a  great  number  of 
severe  atripea ;  yet  did  not  he  either  say 
any  thing  for  himself  or  any  thing  pecu- 
liar to  those  that  chastised  him,  but  still 
went  on  with  the  same  words  that  he 
cried  before.  Hereupon  our  rulers,  sup- 
posing, as  the  case  proved  to  be,  that  this 
was  a  sort  of  divine  fury  in  the  roan, 
brought  him  to  the  Roman  procurator, 
where  be  was  whipped  till  his  bones  were 
laid  bare ;  yet  be  did  not  make  any  sup- 
pBcatioo  for  himself,  nor  shed  any  tears ; 
bat  tumiug  his  voice  to  the  most  lament- 
able tone  possible  at  every  stroke  of  the 
whip,  his  answer  was,  *  Woe,  woe  to. 
Jerusalem  V  And  when  Albinus  (for  he 
was  then  our  procurator)  asked  him  who 
be  was,  and  whence  he  came,  and  why 
he  ottered  auch  words,  he  made  no  man- 
Dcr  of  reply  to  what  he  said  ;  but  still 
did  not  leave  off  his  melancholy  ditty, 
till  Albinus  took  him  to  be  a  madman, 
and  diamiased  him.  Now,  during  all  the 
lane  that  passed  before  the  war  began, 
this  man  did  not  go  near  any  of  the 
dtaaena,  nor  waa  aeen  bv  them  while  he 
said  BO  ;  but  he  every  day  uttered  theee 
haeotable  words,  as  if  it  were  his  pre- 
Bieditirted  vow, '  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem ! ' 
Nor  did  he  give  ill  worda  to  any  of  those 
that  beat  him  every  day,  nor  good  words 
to  thoae  who  gave  him  food ;  but  this 
was  bis  reply  to  all  men,  and  indeed  no 
other  than  a  melancholy  presap  of  what 
was  to  come.  This  cry  of  his  was  the 
kMidest  at  the  festivals ;  and  he  continued 
the  ditty  for  aeven  years  and  6ve  months, 
without  growing  hoarse  or  beine  tired 
therewith,  until  uie  very  time  that  he  saw 
his  presage  fulfilled  in  earnest  in  our  siege, 
when  it  ceased;  for,  as  be  was  going 
round  upon  the  wall,  be  cried  out  with 
bis  utmost  force,  '  Woe,  woe  to  the  city 
again ;  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  holy 
boose !'  and  Just  as  be  added  at  the  last^ 


'  Woe,  woe  to  mjrself  also  */  there  oame 
a  stone  out  of  one  of  the  mgines  and 
smote  him,  and  killed  him  immediately ; 
and,  as  he  was  uttering  the  very  same 
presages,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"  Now,  if  any  one  consider  these 
things,  he  will  find  that  God  takes  care 
of  mankind,  and  by  all  wa^s  possible 
foreshows  to  our  race  what  is  for  their 
preservation;  but  that  men  periah  by 
those  miseries  which  they  mndly  and 
voluntarily  bring  upon  themselves;  for 
the  Jews,  by  demolishing  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  bad  made  their  temple  four- 
square, while  at  the  same  time  they  had 
written  in  their  sacred  oracles, '  That  it 
then  should  (their  city)  be  taken  as  well  as 
their  holy  house,  when  once  their  temple 
should  become  four-square.'  But  now 
what  did  the  most  elevate  them  in  un- 
dertaking this  war  was  an  ambiguous 
oracle  that  was  also  found  in  their  sacred 
writings,  how  '  about  that  time  one  from 
their  own  oouutry  should  become  go- 
vernor of  the  habitable  earth.'  The  Jews- 
took  tliis  prediction  to  belong  to  them- 
selves in  particular,  and  many  of  the  wise 
men  were  thereby  deceived  in  their  de- 
termination.  Now  this  oracle  certainly 
denoted  the  government  of  Vespasian, 
who  was  appointed  emperor  in  Judea. 
However^  it  is  not  possible  for  men  to 
avoid  fate,  although  they  see  it  before- 
hand.  But  these  men  interpreted  some 
of  these  signals  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  and  some  of  them  they  utterly 
despised,  until  their  madness  was  de- 
monstrated both  by  the  taking  of  their 
city  and  their  own  destruction.*' 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
a  theme  of  exauisite  tenderness,  and 
well  calculated  to  awaken  all  the 
sympathies  and  stir  the  best  eloquence 
of  any  one ;  but  the  whole  subject 
becomes  yet  more  impressive  in  the 
pages  of  a  Jew,  a  priest,  a  citizen. 
He  sat  down  to  write  the  memory  of 
departed  elory,  and  amid  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  to  record  her  sorrows 
and  her  humiliation.  The  captives 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  many 
hundredyears  before,  when  the^  himg 
their  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  endured  the 
mockery  of  the  uncircumcised  in  being 
taimtingly  asked  to  sing  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  a  Strang  land,  had, 
amid  their  thickest  night,  bright 
hopes  in  their  hearts,  and  yet  brighter 
prospects  in  their  sacred  writings, 
soon  to  be  realised;  but  the  Jew, 
amid  the  crumbling  walls  and  terrible 
portents  of  Ae  "  city  of  solemnities" 
m  the  days  of  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
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most  have  given  np  all  for  lost. 
A  venerable  prieit,  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  witness  the  sad  funeral  and 
write  the  sadder  epitaph  of  father- 
land, must  have  becji  a  spectacle  truly 
toufihing.  One  only  treasure  could 
have  sustained  him,  and  that  tieasure 
he  bad  never  been  taught  to  ^pre- 
ciate — the  knowledge  ofChristianity. 
It  explains  the  nast  and  Dluminates 
the  niture,  and  neither  dimly  nor 
indistinctly  predestines  the  restoration 
of  the  glory  of  the  weary-fboted  Jews 
— ^the  revelation  in  the  midst  of  them 
of  their  long-looked-for  Messiah  — 
and  pours  even  now  into  the  charmed 
ear  of  listening  faith  and  loving  hope 
the  inrelude  of  those  holy  and  rejoicing 
songs  with  which  Carmel  and  Leba- 
non shall  be  vocal.  The  Jew  in  his 
worst  state  is  a  prisoner  of  hope. 

But  the  subject  is  too  bij^  fbr  ut- 
terance in  a  cntical  notice  of  a  Jewish 
historian.  We  rather  turn  from  it 
to  very  minor  matters.  The  history 
of  Josephus,  as  furnished  by  himsel]^ 
is  full  of  interest.  It  appears  that  in 
the  commencement  of  his  country's 
wars,  he  commanded  a  body  of  Jews 
in  Galilea.  Being  conquered,  he  and 
forty  other  Jews  were  forced  to  con- 
ceal themselves  in  a  cave  at  Jopata ; 
and  there  they  resolved  to  kill  each 
other,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  As  Josephus  was  go- 
vernor, they  proposed  that  he  should 
first  suffer,  that  bdng  the  only  honour 


tiiey  conM  yield  him  in  these  des- 

Eerate  circumstances.  Unwilling, 
owever,  to  be  thus  distinguished, 
Josephus  proposed  the  dra^vin^  of 
lots ;  and  after  thirty-nine  had  bal- 
loted and  slain  each  other,  he  and  the 
survivor  proposed  to  deliver  them- 
selves to  the  Romans  rather  than 
destroy  each  other.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly delivered  up  to  Vespasian. 
He  accompanied  Titus  to  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  knowing  the  horrors 
that  would  inevitably  ensue  if  his 
countrymen  held  out,  he  implored 
them  to  surrender,  but  in  vain.  He 
returned  afterwards  to  Bome;  and 
amid  the  facilities  of  that  great  me- 
tropolis and  under  the  p^ronage  of 
his  royal  master,  he  wrote  out  the 
history  of  the  war  which  he  himself 
had  witnessed.  With  all  his  fkolts, 
he  is  a  man  of  great  power  and  of 
general  accuracy.  He  was  preserved 
as  by  a  miracle  for  the  great  end  of 
registering  the  fulfilment  of  ancient 
prophecy ;  and  proving  the  truth  oT 
that  Go^^el  to  wnich  he  lived,  and  we 
think  died  a  stranger.  Dr.  Traill  has 
not  yet  published  nis  translation.  It 
will  be  a  treasure  to  the  learned, 
though  we  suspect  Dr.  Stebbing'^ 
very  beautiful  edition  will  continue 
most  popular.  To  those  who  uvisJi 
to  possess  an  el^ant  and  illustrated 
edition  of  Whiston's  translation,  the 
best  yet  extant,  we  recommend  that 
on  our  table. 


Umion  t— Ifoyct  and  BMday.  i'julle  Stwet,  Lelceittr 
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Although  my  father  was  an  econa- 
mist,  it  was,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
his  order,  in  theory  and  not  in  practice, 
inasmuch  as,  for  a  great  nimiber  of 
years,  expecting  an  accession  of  pro- 
perty, he  lived  beyond  his  income, 
every  year  resolving  to  do  otherwise. 
Some  amusing  scenes  would  now  and 
then  be  displayed  on  this  subject; 
and,  in  relatmg  one  of  them,  I  must 
again  have  reference  to  the  cellar. 
My  father  always  insisted  upon  be- 
ing informed  when  a  barrel  of  ale 
was  tapped,  that  he  might  make  a 
note  of  the  same  with  reference  to 
the  time  he  thought  it  ought  to  last. 
As  it  scarcely  ever  did  last  its  time,  a 
grumbling  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany the  announcement  of  "  a  fresh 
tap/  and  as  I  had  —  in  the  holy- 
days  especially  —  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  hastening  of  the  finish 
of  it,  both  by  drinking  and  giving  it 
away,  I  considered  it  only  fair  that  I 
should  bear  some  part  of  the  blame. 
I'pon  two  occasions  then  I  stepped 
in  between  master  and  man,  and 
this  was  the  substance  of  their  dia- 
logue:— 

Master,  "What!  a  fresh  tap  al- 
ready ?  Abominable !  ten  days  before 
the  tune." 

Servant,  "B^  pardon,  sir;  but 
an  accident 

MagUr.  "Accident!  What  do 
you  mean?" 

Servant,     **  Please,    sir,    Master 
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Charles  went  to  draw  some  for  him- 
self and  left  the  cock  running." 

Of  course,  a  rattling  lecture  was 
the  consequence  of  this  accusation, 
false  as  was  the  charge  ;  but  the 
numerous  friends  I  had  amongst  the 
servants,  in  and  about  the  house, 
who  accommodated  me  in  return, 
induced  me  willingly  to  submit  to  it. 
And  what  excellent  ale  it  was!  I 
have  drunk  nothing  like  it  since; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Wrexham  is  still  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  home-brewed  ale. 
Within  my  recollection  of  it  and  its 
neighbourhood,  there  were  no  public 
breweries, — a  term  svnonymous  with 
an  adulterated,  unwholesome  bever- 
age, which  genuine  ale  is  not.  It  is 
in  the  abuse  of  it  only  that  injury  to 
health  is  occasioned,  by  its  produ- 
cing plethora ;  and  whoever  attends 
Wrexham  church  will  be  convinced 
of  this,  by  the  almost  incessant  cough- 
ing amon^  a  certain  portion  of  the 
congregation. 

But  kind  as  both  my  brother  and 
myself  were  to  the  Plasgronow  ser- 
vants, we  nearly  made  some  of  them 
pay  very  dearly  for  the  •suf  »(tf»»t, 
as  we  called  the  home-brewed  ale. 
A  kick  I  gave  one  of  them  had 
nearly  been  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences ;  I  saw  my  brother  shoot  a 
partridge  when  flying  just  over  the 
old  garaener*s  head ;  and  a  footman 
had  a  still  narrower  escape.     !No 
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sooner  had  we  finished  our  dinners, 
on  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  home 
from  Rugby  for  our  Christmas  holy- 
days,  than  we  repaired  to  the  ser* 
vants*  hall,  one  of  our  most  favourite 
haunts.  Behind  the  door  was  a  gun. 
which  my  brother  took  up  and 
cocked,  and  pointing  it  in  a  certain 
direction,  instantly  pulled  the  trigger ! 
It  was  the  gardener's  gun,  containing 
a  thundering  charge,  which,  taking 
them  diagonally,  shattcicd  to  atoms 
three  suits  of  Uvery  which  hung  in  a 
row,  upon  pegs !  A  footman,  who 
was  cleaning  glasses  at  a  table, 
escaped;  but,  although  a  man  of 
more  than  usual  stature,  he  fell  to 
the  ground  as  if  killed,  (bom  the 
mere  effect  of  alarm. 

Setting  dangerous  assaults  out  of 
the  question,  I  have  good  reason  to 
bcHevc  that  I  was  a  sad  torment  to 
the  servants  at  this  period  of  my 
life ;  and  although  I  cannot  now  call 
to  mind  the  provocation  I  once  gave 
a  cook,  who  lived  many  years  with 
us,  I  well  remember  the  punishment 
it  called  forth.  She  struck  me  on 
the  back  with  a  large  key,  which 
left  the  impression  of  its  wards  on 
my  flesh.  But,  excellent  servant  as 
this  woman  was,  the  violence  of  her 
temper  at  one  time  and  the  kindness 
of  it  at  others  were  quite  irreconcil- 
able, as  the  following  little  incident 
will  shew.  She  threw  a  cleaver  at 
the  gardener's  head,  and  afterwards 
married  him.  And  I  have  a  word 
to  say  touching  this  gardener,  who 
lived  better  than  twenty  vears  at 
Plasgronow.  He  was  attacked  with 
tic  douloureux  in  his  face.  His  suf- 
ferings were  so  severe  as  to  produce 
convulsion  of  his  entire  frame.  Tooth 
after  tooth  was  extracted,  but  no  re- 
lief gained ;  and  the  poor  man  attri- 
buted the  malady  to  the  act  of  nail- 
ing wall-fruit  trees  in  the  month  of 
March.  But  the  fact  was*  the  "" 


coroner  for  Middlesex,  namely,  that 
ninety-five  cases  in  a  hundred  of  the 
sudden  deaths  of  the  present  period 
are  the  effect  of  diseases  of  the  heart, 
lately  come  into  fiwhion^  to  the  ex- 
clusion, it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  some 
others ! 

Although  we  may  not  go  the 
length  of  the  Roman,  who  main- 
tained that  ^^  omnis  fama  a  domes- 
ticis  emanat ;"  or  of  Johnson,  who 
tells  Us,  in  one  of  his  Ramblers^  that 
the  highest  panegyric  private  virtue 
can  receive  is  the  praise  of  servants, 
still  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  first  place,  bad  masters 
and  bad  men  are  very  nearly  syno- 
nymous terms ;  and,  in  the  next,  that 
every  thing  connected  with  8er\'ants 
who  in  our  own  happy  land  are  taken 
from  a  class  which  is  in  many  other 
countries  comprised  of  the  basest  and 
vilest  of  human  creatures,  cannot  fail 
being  interesting  to  all  benevolent 
minds.  Having  said  this,  I  shall  re- 
late a  few  ane^otcs — chiefly  of  the 
ludicrous  character — touching  those 
in  my  father's  establishment,  in  my 
juvenile  days. 

1  will  comm^ce  with  the  person 
of  whom  1  have  just  been  speaking— 
the  victim  to  the  tic  douloureux,  whom 
we  called  "  old  Soreton''  the  gardener. 
What  a  life  we  led  him  in  the  fniit 
season!  Luckily  for  the  preservation 
of  it,  the  garden  which  contiuned  the 
choicest  wall-fruits,  and  others  of  the 
best  description,  was  inaccessible  ex- 
cept through  one  door,  which  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  was 
seldom  left  unlocked.  But  how 
often  would  poor  Soreton  be  way- 
laid and  attacked  on  his  road  from 
the  garden  to  the  house — a  distance 
of  »300  yards— with  the  fruit  for  that 
day's  desert  I  Perhaps  half  a  dostcn 
of  us  would  be  about  him  at  once, 
and  more  than  once  was  he  so  cn- 
nured  bv  our  denredations  on  hii 
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t^^odyinBiy  teatk  year,  and  an- 
^ik  lo  Jo^ee  for  n^^aeU;  I  was 
i^notlyibrMdai  to  touch  any  mat^ 
fm  t  oertak  tiiue,  and  Sorrton  ^ras 
^2viiddeD  to  give  me  aay.  Bat 
c^SiKB.  hftfe  winBiiig  ways,  and 
l^ouMi  Hc  much  like  pie-croit. 

"  Gire  Be  me  peach,  said  I  to  old 
^yofctof  10  hettt  u  hia  gaidcn-iMNwe 

'"Codnw^r*  said  he,  and  this 
¥»  las  &v«Biitc  eidamationj — ^  we 
d«M  kTe  Mchief  if  year  papa 
almld  know  that  I  save  you  fruiu"* 

*'fle  will  nerer  know  it,"  I  le- 

*Thea  here  b  awindlaU  for  you,** 

.  Rsuned  ScretOB,  handiaff  me  a  fine 

.»%- Peeked   peach    uat  would 

■  W  fistdied  nzpeace  any  wh^re. 

/    Of  ooone,  it  was  soon  demolished ; 

tj^  I  win  k  the  act  of  droppu^  the 
W  fait  into  my  mouth,  aad  which 
iktiafiMtmaleJy  contained  the  stone, 
ImsStk  to  the  suse  of  the  peach, 
f  J^anaeqaeutly  not  to  be  swai- 
'  ^^H  wbea  the  door  of  the  garden 
^^cBfld,  and  in  tripped  my  father. 

''What,  (Carles!  are  you  eating 
y  wid  be,  "after  my  expvesi 
•^w  to  the  coBtetry  ?  " 
/■Xo,  fa^  nid  I,  with  the  stone 
w«t  moiient  m  my  month. 

*-What  have  you  got  in  your 
■«»,  th^?''  was  the  aext  ques- 
^:  and  ^Kodung,  sir,"  was  the 


^Opoi  it,'*  demanded  my  fother. 
^^\°PCBed  it,  aad  at  (hm:c  stood  con- 

J^^'WEtou,''  nid  my  father,  in  a 
^•■py  tone,  «  have  you  been 
^^  this  boy  frmt?" 
^<>«i8wer. 

tw  ****'^  ^^  y*^^  telling  me  wbe- 

^     »  rSJ**^^  ^'^  ^^  boy  fruit" 

I  R^      . '  Jiwjf,  rotten  one,  «er,"  said 

I  oa«ton,  m  a  half-stifled  voice. 

■  ^«i  litUe  W   rascal!"   ex- 

^jed  my  lather,  who,  unfortu- 

■  ^^">««t  the  moment,  had  a 

■  ^*^»khor»eiioe  of  a  He;  "I  wiU 


exhibit  me,  when  half-vay  up  the 
stairs,  in  the  no  very  reputable  cha- 
racter of  "a  little  lying  scoundrel;" 
adding,  emphaiticaUy,  that  he  would 
ittstantiy  diachai^  any  servant  who 
dtould  ffive  me  bit  or  drc^  to  eat  or 
drink  during  the  day.  And  my 
punishment  did  not  end  here.  U 
unluckily  happened  that  two  young 
kdiee  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with 
my  sisters,  and  to  them  was  I  cx- 
hilHted  in  my  prison,  a  room  adjoin- 
ipg  the  nursery,  as  ^^  a  young  lying 
scoundrel,"  with  a  small  bit  of  bread 
and  a  tumbler  of  water  before  me, 
which  was  all  the  refreshment  al- 
lowed me  for  the  day.  This  was 
sharp  practice,  and  in  character  with 
the  parental  authority  of  those  days. 
I  nave  already  spcJcen  of  my  la- 
ther*8  kindness  towards  his  out-of- 
doors  servants,  somewhat  at  variance 
though  it  were  with  a  peevishness 
displayed  towaixls  the  in-door  ones. 
Old  Soreton  was  in  great  favour  with 
him;  but  he  had  a  labourer  called 
Koooe,  who  worked  forty  years  for 
him,  that  could  do  any  tmng  with 
him.  But  howmuchsoever  the  mas- 
ter was  content  with  his  man,  the 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  servant  was  grumbling.  No- 
thing was  done  right  unless  lie  him- 
self had  a  hand  in  it;  and  the 
ludicrous  instances  I  could  produce 
of  the  self-wprobation  and  conceit 
of  this  vain-norious,  but  honest  old 
man,  would  nil  many  sheets.  I  will 
content  myself  with  one  of  the 
grumbling  order.  Amongst  other 
various  occupations — and  he  had 
more  than  tnere  are  days  in  the 
week — Keeoe  had  the  care  of  the 
pigs.  Now  pigs  we  know  are  occa- 
sionally fed  on  potatoes,  and  the 
term  ^pig  potatoes"  implies  such 
as  are  too  small  to  be  consumed  in  a 
family,  or  to  sell ;  and  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that,  good  as  they  may  be  for 
pigs,  when  fit  for  nothing  else,  the 
fewer  of  them  the  ground  produces 
the  better  is  it  for  the  grower.    It 
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a  yard  long;  the  tatoes  is  well 
enough,  but  there  is  no  little  ones  for 
the  pigs  r 

I  have  old  Reece  at  this  moment 
in  my  mind's  eye,  and  especially  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  which  consisted 
of  a  full  suit  of  olive-coloured  vel- 
veteen, or  plush,  with  lar^  white 
buttons.  In  this  suit  was  ne  mar- 
ried ;  and  such  was  the  durability  of 
articles  of  this  nature  in  those  days, 
that  it  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to 
time.  At  all  events,  it  must  have 
seen  twenty  siunmers  before  I  my- 
self saw  it,  looking  back  to  the  dat€ 
of  his  marriage. 

Old  Reece,  despite  his  grumbling 
propensities,  was  a  good  deiu  esteemed 
by  the  household,  on  account  of  one 
of  his  occupations.  lie  was  our 
brewer ;  and  from  his  authority  over 
my  father,  in  the  first  place,  and  out 
of  jregard  to  his  own  taste  in  the 
next,  the  credit  of  Pl^sgronow  ale,  in 
a  great  measure,  depended  on  him, 
and  he  upheld  its  credit :  as  I 
have  already  observed,  I  have  never 
tasted  such  since ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  other  associations,  would 
willingly  give  five  pounds  for  one 
barrel  of  it,  if  old  lieece  could  be 
raised  from  the  dead. 

Although  far  from  a  ludicrous  one, 
I  have  an  incident  to  relate  in  which 
old  Keece  played  a  part,  and  relate 
it  because  I  faiow  of  no  parallel  in- 
stance. As  my  father  and  myself 
returned  one  Simday  from  Church, 
we  were  met  in  the  stable-}^rd  by 
old  Reece,  -with  his  face  as  long  as 
his  arm,  informing  us  that  four  of 
eight  fat  pigs  were  mad. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  my 
father's  face  was  none  the  short^T  for 
this  startling  announcement.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case,  and  they 
were  instantly  shot.  They  foamed 
at  the  mouth  and  were  convulsed, 
but  from  what  cause  Ave  knew  not ; 
and  as  they  had  not  bitten  the  other 
four,  they  died  under  the  butcher's 
knife  when  their  time  arrived.  The 
mention  of  this,  however,  leads  me 


The  allusion  to  the  cows  and  ti 
fat  pigs  recalls  to  m^  recoUectid 
the  unmense  consumption  of  provj 
sions  in  my  early  days  at  Plfiagrc 
now.  It  is  true  we  were  twenty  i 
number,  and  all  good  feeders,  b€ffld< 
comers  and  goers,  but  still  the  coil 
sumption  was  beyond  what  eve 
Welsh  hospitality  might  have  wai 
ranted.  Not  a  grain  of  com,  not 
sheep,  was  sold  from  off  the  fanr 
the  produce  of  the  eight  cows  vn 
devoured,  and  tubs  of  salted  butt< 
purchased  in  the  winter  beside 
Then  what  a  score  was  there  at  ti 
butcher's,  old  Tom  Jones,  of  Wra 
ham,  the  most  perfect  cut  of  a  wel 
doing  country  butcher  my  eyes  ev( 
beheld.  And  yet  how  should  it  \ 
otherwise,  the  weekly  orders  for  tJ 
said  Tom  Jones  idways  running  thut 
'*  Sirloin  and  round  of  beef,  &c.  & 
for  Plftsgronow  ?"  Now  we  all  kno 
what  constitutes  a  sirloin  of  beef 
left  to  the  discretion  of  a  butcher- 
from  rump  to  rib,  of  course ;  and  tl 
like  may  be  said  of  the  round. 

But  here  was  one  saving  clans 
Tom  Jones's  contract  with  my  fatlw 
was  fourpence  per  pound,  for  a 
kinds  of  meat,  the  year  round. 

Again,  what  would  have  been  tl 
cost  of  coals  consumed  annually  i 
n^Lsgronow,  if  p^d  for  at  the  Ixri 
don  prices?  There  were  fourth 
constant  fires  in  the  winter,  and  thi 
in  the  kitchen,  like  the  virgin 
lamp,  was  never  out.  How  well  i 
I  remember,  when  in  the  Christnn 
holydays  I  used  to  rise  before  dai 
liglit  to  prepare  for  the  chase,  tl 
stirring  up  by  the  kitchen  maid  \ 
this  immense  slumbering  mass !  J 
almost  the  third  blow  of  a  poker,  i 
weighty  as  a  sledge-hammer,  tl 
entire  kitchen  would  be  lit  up  i 
that  a  pin  on  the  floor  might  rial 
been  visible;  and  how  enlivenii 
was  the  blaze  at  that  cheerless  houi 
How  clean  the  stewpans  looked 
How  bright  the  pe^ier,  in  vihk 
the  Christmas  holly  was  placed ;  ai 
how  often  did  I  give  the  kitchel 
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pot  the  word  into  iny  head — one  of 
the  advantages  of  rl&sgronow  as  a 
residence.  Although  we  never  saw 
a  ooUier,  we  Avere  only  four  niiles 
from  pits  producing  most  superior 
coals ;  so  that,  in  the  summer  time, 
the  team  went  to  them  twice  in  the 
day,  and  in  the  winter  once,  hring- 
ii^  back  as  much  as  a  large  broad- 
wheeled  cart  with  side-bc»rds,  and 
drawn  by  four  horses,  could  contain, 
f<^  the  sum  of  six  shillings !  And 
well  was  it  that  they  were  cheap,  for 
almost  nightly  depredations  were 
committed  upon  them.  How  often 
would  this  question  be  put  and  an- 
swered as  follows : — "  What  were  the 
dogs  barking  at  so  much  last  night?" 
my  mother  would  ask  my  father  at 
hreakfibst. 

"  Oh,  I  simposc  somebody  was 
stealing  coals !  would  be  the  reply, 
as  tho^h  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

The  next  conspicuous  persons 
ihout  this  "sweet  abode  of  health 
and  peace,"  were  Phil  Davis  and 
XancY,  his  sister,  who  resided  at  the 
gate  leading  to  the  house  from  the 
township  road,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded.  Excepting  in  one 
re^teet  —  inasmuch  as  Fhil  died  a 
batchelor  and  Nancy  a  spinster 
(further  this  deponent  sayeth  not) — 
how  widely  different  were  their  cha- 
racters and  habits.  The  one,  a 
drunkard  on  system  and  of  diminu- 
tive size ;  the  other,  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  of  such  Herculean  sta- 
ture— if  the  epithet  can  be  applied 
to  a  woman — ^tnat  my  father  always 
paid  her  man*8  wages  in  harvest. 
Thai,  although  not  one  of  our 
esti^lishment,  she  had  several  im- 
portant occupations  in  connexion 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  so  soon 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve  every 
Sunday  night,  she  formed  one  of  the 
phalanx  employed  at  the  washing- 
tabs — for  in  those  days  there  was  no 
beginning  this  operation  in  large 
fimilies  two  or  three  hours  after 
smirisc,  as  at  present.  In  the  next, 
she  was  bather  to  us  all  when  child- 
ren ;  for  in  the  summer  months  we 
were  daily  soused,  and  often  against 
oar  inclination,  in  one  of  the  clear 
and  limpid  stresmis  that  ran  through 
the  grounds.  But  in  this,  as  in  an- 
other operation,  still  more  against 
oar  will,  it  was  useless  to  resist  her 
power.  She  was  Jfogger  to  the 
fiunily,  and  she  was  right  well  (quali- 


fied for  that  task,  for  her  hand  was 
as  large  as  that  on  a  Leicestershire 
guide-post,  and  just  about  as  hard. 
And  I  am  not  romancing.  The  fact 
was,  independently  of  my  father's 
dislike  to  the  ofiice  of  fiogger,  some 
of  us  were  nearly  a  match  for  him  in 
strength ;  and  Nancy  Davis  being  so 
near  at  hand,  she  was  always  sent  to 
for  the  purpose.  The  very  sound  of 
her  wooden  clogs  as  she  approached 
the  back  door,  over  the  pavement, 
has  many  times  struck  terror  into 
my  breast  when  I  suspected  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit,  and  that  myself  was 
the  culprit.  Mv  place  of  refuge  was 
unaer  the  kitchen  table,  whence  I 
kicked  as  long  as  kicking  would 
avail.  But  it  was  kicking  against 
the  pricks.  There  was  no  resisting 
her  gripe.  Her  usual  salutation  was 
this: — "What!  you  are  there,  are 
you  ?  Cocks  on  you !  but  I'll  give 
you  a  starching;  and  I  was  drawn 
like  a  badger  from  his  earth  to  feel 
about  a  dozen  smacks  on  the  bare 
flesh  from  her  fingerpost -looking 
hand.  But  this  was  a  cruel  task  to 
impose  upon  this  woman  who  doated 
upon  us  alt,  and  in  one  instance  she 
gave  us  annually  a  most  agreeable 
evidence  of  her  regard.  She  had  a 
large  standard  plum  tree  in  her 
garden,  and  when  the  fruit  was  ripe 
we  were  all  invited  to  a  repast. 
Nancy  would  mount  the  tree  for  the 

Surpose  of  throwing  and  shaking 
OMrn  to  us  its  contents,  of  which  she 
herself  would  partake  most  plenti- 
fully, siDoUovnng  every  stone. 

But  how  was  Fhil  a  drunkard  on 
system  ?  Why,  it  was  his  constant 
practice,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
to  repair  to  Wrexham  when  his 
work  was  ended  on  Saturday  night, 
spend  it  in  a  favourite  ale-house, 
and,  strange  to  say,  generally  con- 
trived to  be  returning  to  his  home, 
staggering  drunk,  when  our  family 
were  on  their  road  to  church;  the 
common  exclamation  being,  as  he 
wouldpass  by  the  carriage, — "  There 
goes  Fhil  Davis,  drunk  as  usual." 
But  how  was  it  that,  strict  as  my 
father  was  in  his  observance  of  Sun- 
day, he  continued  this  man  in  his 
service  for  nearly  half  a  century? 
Why,  the  fact  was,  he  tried  to  re- 
claun  him,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
Phil,  though  a  drunkard,  was  other- 
wise blamdess  and  honest.  "  He  has 
but  <me  fault,"  my  father  would  tell 
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tts,  ^  md  that  is  more  than  on  be 
said  of  most  people." 

Bat  Phil  mitst  not  be  passed  orer 
without  an  aneedoie.  He  was  in  a 
elnb  which  buried  its  members  from 
their  fund,  a  certain  sum  being  al- 
lowed. Ph^  abscdntdy  appiied  for 
a  guinea  to  be  advanced  to  nim  '-'-  on 
account,"  siting,  that  the  sum  al- 
Jawed,  mirnxs  ute  guinea,  would  be 
sufficient  lor  all  purposes.  And 
Phil  had  dassic  authority  for  this 
modest  request.  Anaereon  calls 
upon  his  cemnany  to  give  him,  lor 
INresent  use,  we  wine  and  garknds 
which  they  purpose  to  bestow  upon 
his  tomb. 

Despite  his  weddy  debauch,  Phil 
attained  an  age  beyond  that  allotted 
to  men,  and  to  men  who  canonit  not 
such  weekly  excesses.  His  case, 
however,  hdps  to  bear  out  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  in  his  assertion,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  drunk  ml  another  to  be 
a  drunkard.  A  drunkard  is  not 
content  with  one  night*s  debauch; 
he  must  keep  up  the  sthnuluB, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  Phil; 
for,  except  on  his  favourite  night, 
he  was  seldom  or  never  seen  in 
Mmior. 

My  father's  infirmity — ^peevishness 
towards  hk  in-door  men-servants — 
occasionally  was  the  subject  of  mirth, 
and  I  can  recollect  one  instance. 
This  infirmity  being  known  in  his 
neighbourhocd,  he  was  obliged  not 
to  be  very  nice  as  to  the  appearance 
of  those  who  entered  his  service,  and 
at  one  time  he  had  a  footman  of  sin- 
gularly uncouth  form;  ugly  enough, 
indeed — to  use  a  figure  of  speech 
somewhat  in  my  way — to  frighten  a 
horse  from  his  com.  Being  a  good 
man,  and  become  callous  to  nis  mas- 
ter's unhappy  knack  of  finding  iault, 
he  Hved  several  jrears  with  hun,  but 
at  last  gave  wammg  to  quit. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  your  leav- 
ing me  ?"  inquired  my  fitther,  sorry, 
I  suppose,  to  part  with  him  as — to 
use  another  sporting  phrase  —  he 
stood  his  rath^  so  wdl. 

"  I  am  about  to  better  myself,"  re- 
plied William;  "I  am  hired  to  be 
J^y  Hanmer's  footman." 

"Who  hired  you?"  resumed  my 
father. 

"  Sir  Thomas,  sir,"  answered  Wil- 
liam. 

"Has  her  ladyship  seen  you?" 
said  my  father. 


"^le  has  Mt,**  was  the  answer. 

"  Thca  you  may  as  well  stay  where 
you  are,"  resumed  my  &ther;  "for, 
rest  assured.  Lady  Hannier  will 
never  have  such  an  ugly  IbUow  as 
you  are  about  her  person." 

This  prorv^ed  to  be  the  case,  and 
WiDiam  remained  two  years  more  aft 
Pldsgronow,  imtil  he  eould  stand  it 
no  longer. 

The  means  whidi  WSliam  taok, 
however,  to  get  dischar^  were  ra- 
ther of  a  novel  description,  and  add 
one  more  to  the  number  of  strange 
ecoentridties  of  the  human  mind. 
A  ne^hbouring  fainmr,  having  a 
large  nmily,  expressed  a  wi^  that 
one  of  his  daugnters  slxMild  fill  the 
office  of  lady's  maid  to  my  sister^ 
and  she  did  so  accordingly.  A  nicer 
gid  never  stepped  in  a  shoe,  and  Re- 
becca was  her  name;  but,  like  her 
namesake  of  old,  she  grew  weanr  ol 
her  Mt  —  her  maiden  life,  at  jeast 
—  and  was  resolved  to  change  it 
for  another,  but  stfll  of  this  world. 
She  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
"  ugly  William,"  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  was  said  against  it,  she 
walked  off  with  him  one  fine  morning, 
clandestinely,  to  Wrexham  dinrch, 
and  married  him.  Of  course,  Wil- 
liam was  disdiarged  at  the,  ^id  of  a 
month ;  but  Bebecea  obtained  par- 
don, and  remained  in  her  place  until 
an  opportunity  offered  of  their  com- 
mencmg  some  business  together,  her 
husband  occasionally  visiting  her,  he 
being  in  the  service  of  a  neighbour- 
ing lamily.  But  the  mirthful  anec- 
dote is  to  come,  all  heretofore  bein^; 
but  the  first  scene  of  a  tragedy.  On 
my  father  being  infbnned^  aome 
time  previously  to  the  raah  step  they 
took,  that  this  fond  couple  were  to- 
gether in  the  general  courting-house, 
as  \Te  termed  the  Pl^sgronow  laun- 
dry, he  determined  on  sur]Nrising 
them  (which  he  did),  and,  if  possible, 
arresting  their  course,  whielt  he  was 
aware  c^ild  only  lead  to  miser>\  Bui 
remonstrance  was  in  vain,  as  it  gene- 
rally happens  on  such  occasions. 

"  And  to  think  of  marrying  such 
an  ^hj  fellow!"  said  my  father, 
making  this  the  climax  of  tne  ratina 
he  gave  Kebecca,  after  WiUnun  had 
skulked  away. 

^  None  so  vgijf,  sir  T  answered 
Rebecca,  with  a  significant  toss  d 
her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  marr^ 
him  I  wiUf    But  if  not  haodsomei 
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WUHun,  lo  her,  vaa  ameable ;  and 
ve  may  nj  of  agreeableness,  as  dis- 
txBct  from  beauty,  that,  inasmuch  as 
k  is  a  syimnetry  whose  rules  are  un- 
ksown,  we  cannot  estimate  its  power. 
But  the  tragedy !  The  ^e  is  soon 
told.  The  m&tuated  pair  opened  a 
snaU  ^op  in  Wrexham ;  but  it  was 
Tery  soon  shut.  So  long  as  the 
money  lasted,  they  lived  on  the  fkt 
of  the  land,  as  they  had  previously 
hved  at  Pl&agronow,  ana  poverty 
and  misery  beoune  their  lot. 

When  my  brother  and  myself 
commenced  keeping  horses,  several 
cnrions  scenes  would  ensue.  My 
brother,  as  the  heir-apparent,  of 
course  had  his  own  groom ;  but  mine 
was  a  smuggled  (me,  in  the  shape  of 
a  ragsged  boy,  ibe  produce  of  a  neigh- 
bouring cotts^.  Now,  unfortunate- 
ly for  us,  mv  father's  ideas  of  the 
condition  of  horses,  and  the  means 
by  which  that  desirable  end  was  at- 
tained, and  that  of  hn  sons,  differed 
most  materially.  We  were  all  for 
hot  stables  and  shining  skins;  he 
was  for  something  a  trine  beyond  a 
itate  of  nature,  such  as  a  cold  stable 
in  the  winter,  and  the  in-and-out 
syrtem  in  the  summer.  In  short,  he 
was  wont  to  admit  that,  barring  one 
year,  when  a  Welsh  pony  gave  all 
bis  horses  the  itch — m  stable  lan- 
guage the  mange — he  never  had 
them  in  any  thing  approaching  good 
eonditicm.  But  what  nad  the  itcn  to 
do  with  it?  The  ftct  was,  they  were 
that  year  kent  warm,  on  account  of 
the  mercurial  medicines  and  dressings 
applied  to  them,  which  so  nurifira 
their  blood,  as  to  have  the  full  effect 
attributed  to  them.  But  the  **  cu- 
rious scenes  r*  Why,  my  father 
would  be  seen  either  opening  a  win- 
dow, widening  a  onevice,  imstopping 
a  hole, — in  nbort,  doing  all  he  could 
to  let  in  what  we  endeavoured  to 
stop  out,  namely,  the  cold  air  of  the 
winter,  an  antidote  to  condition  in 
most  domesticated  animals,  but  par- 
ticularly the  horse,  indigenous  as  he 
n  to  wann  and  arid  cumes.  And 
the  histoiy  of  Jack  Hanmer  (for 
such  was  his  name),  '^  the  produce 
of  a  neighbouring  cottage !  It  is 
soon  tora,  and  yet  it  leads  to  an 
amusing  tale,  somewhat  of  a  corre- 
SDonding  nature.  By  the  help  of  an 
old  ooat  of  mine  at  one  time,  an  old 
pair  of  breeches  at  another,  boots 
»iid   hat  foUowing  with   all   con* 


venient  speed,  but  not  such  as  to 
create  alarm.  Jack  was  at  length 
rigged,  and  at  length  smuggled  into 
the  servants*  hall,  adding  one  to  the 
number  already  too  large  Ibr  the 
means.  From  the  sharpness  of  his 
intellect,  and  very  handsome  fea- 
tures, he  would  have  made  an  admi- 
rable tiger  of  the  present  day;  and 
as  I  had  the  first  handling  of  him  in 
his  novitiate,  and  he  promised  to 
make  a  groom,  I  should  like  much  to 
hear  how  he  turned  out  in  the 
world.  And  perhaps  my  readers 
might  like  to  know  now  my  father 
comd  allow  such  a  liberty  as  I  took 
with  him  on  this  occasion.  The  fact 
is,  I  was,  worse  luck  for  me,  his  dar- 
ling boy ;  and  in  the  weakness  of  his 
afiection  he  could  not  say  "  iVb." 

And  now  for  the  corresponding 
tale — the  case  in  point,  as  tne  law- 
yers say.  The  late  Mr.  Giffard,  of 
Chillington  Hall,  Staffordshire,  gave 
orders,  some  twenty  years  back,  that 
a  skil^l  man  shouid  be  applied  to,  to 
break  a  colt  of  his  own  rearing ;  and 
skilfVd  did  the  one  fixed  upon  prove 
himself.  He  was  eleven  years  Sreak" 
me^  the  colt,  having  his  place  at  the 
table  in  the  servants'-hall  during  the 
entire  period,  and  at  length  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  family  livery! 
This  bears  the  stamp  of  romance,  but 
it  is  nothing  short  of  the  truth ;  and 
another  "case  in  point"  will  vouch 
for  the  fact.  When  I  last  visited  this 
worthy  gentleman,  his  French  man 
cook  was  receiving,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  salary,  weekly  board  wages, 
because  twenty-five  years  previously 
he  had  had  board  wages  allowed 
him  while  abroad  with  the  family  at 
a  Welsh  watering-place.  Here  was 
to  be  no  retraction  of  the  bountiflil 
hand,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it  at  Chillington  Hall,  where  the 
pasture  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  stock ;  but  what  a  splendid  idea 
must  Monsieur  le  chefde  cuisine  have 
entertained  of  our  English  aristo- 
cracy from  this  splendid  act ! 

Undutiful  son  as  I  have,  I  fear, 
always  been,  I  now  appear  to  be  the 
same,  inasmuch  as,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, I  have  not  said  a  word  about 
my  mother, — the  mother  to  whom  I 
owe  my  being,  and  the  tender  care 
she  bestowed  upon  me  in  my  in- 
fancy. I  cannot  do  jnstice  to  so  ex- 
cellent a  mother,  but  will  attempt  a 
slight  sketch  of  her  character.^  To 
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Xlf  this  is  a  pleasiiig  task ;  it  will 
ip  old  and  sweet  remembrances 
of  borne,  and  happiness,  and  early 
days ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  any 
thing  relating  to  the  history  of  an 
affectionate  ramily,  not  debauched 
by  commerce  with  the  great  world, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  readers  of  Fraser^s  Ma-^ 
gazinej — the  youn^r  part  especially. 
And  why  should  it  not  be  so  to  all  ? 
Mr.  Gibbon  says  jof  Herodotus,  that 
"he  writes  sometimes  for  philoso- 
phers, sometimes  for  children;"  and 
It  is  not  impossible  but  something 
may  appear  in  this  sketch  not  quite 
beneatn  the  notice  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

The  person  of  whom  I  am  about 
to  speak  was  a  thorough-bred  Welsh- 
woman, which  shews  that,  however 
lightly  my  father  thought  of  Welsh 
meTL,  nis  prejudice  extended  not  to 
Welsh  women.  All  I  can  say  of  her 
genealogy — and  it  may  sumce — is, 
mat  she  was  one  of  the  Wynnes,  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Massoniah,  Merio- 
nethshire ;  the  last  representative  of 
which  that  I  was  acquamted  with  was 
that  Avell  known  sporting,  racing, 
cock-fighting  parson,  John  Nanney 
Wynne,  who  died  lately  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  large  landed  estates,  and 
lots  of  "  tfn"  besides ;  whose  numer- 
ous race-horses  during  many  years — 
for  decency's  sake,  I  suppose — ran  in 
the  name  of  that  gallant  fellow  Sir 
William  Wynne,  ms  brother;  who, 
as  our  readers  may  recollect,  a  year 
or  two  a^o  attempted  to  be  returned 
for  a  Menonethshire  borough,  close  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  the  Radical 
interest :  but,  taking  it  in  his  head 
to  be  nominated,  or  seconded,  I  forget 
which,  by  a  methodist  parson,  lie 
had  about  as  much  chance  for  suc- 
cess as  it  is  said  a  cat  would  have  in 
a  certain  place  without  her  claws  — 
excellent  fellow  as  he  is,  politics  al- 
ways excepted.  And  as  I  am  writ- 
ing for  children  as  well  as  for  philo- 
sophers (!)  I  can  go  no  further  with- 
out an  anecdote  touching  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  his  brother.  Their  father, 
I  can  just  remember ;  indeed,  having 
once  seen  him,  it  was  impossible  I 
should  have  forgotten  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  true  cut  in  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  Welsh  mountain- 
SQuire.  The  agremena  of  the  city  of 
Chester,  however,  induoed  him  to 
forsake  his  mountioxi^  in  the  winter. 


and  take  up  his  abode  within  its  an- 
cient walls,  exhibiting  his  mountain 
hospitality  with  a  liberal  hand.  And 
the  anecdote  in  question  alludes  to  his 
departure  from  the  city  in  the  spring, 
to  revisit  his  native  liills.  He  was 
paying  his  tradesmen's  bills,  and, 
amongst  others,  some  heavy  ones  for 
his  sons,  when  he  was  thus  addressed 
by  a  bystander : — 

"You  have  a  beautiful  terrier 
bitch  here,  Mr.  Wynne." 

"She  is  beautiful,"  replied  her 
owner,  "  and  she  has  a  —  good  qua- 
lity belonging  to  her." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?"  resumed 
the  bystander. 

"  tshe  kills  all  her  young  the  mO" 
ment  she  has  whelped  ihem;  and  J 
wish  I  had  done  the  same  by  mine^** 
was  the  unexpected  solution  of  this 
simple  question, — the  mere  tempo- 
rary effect,  of  course,  of  the  heavy 
draughts  on  his  purse  at  the  time. 

Now  it  would  be  to  be  lamented 
had  the  JMedean  propensity  of  this 
terrier  bitch  been  extended  to  this 
moimtain-squire, — not  for  the  sake 
of  the  "sporting,  racing,  cockfighting 
parson;"  but  because  one  of  the 
pleasantcst  men  in  existence  would 
nave  been  lost  to  society  in  the  pre- 
mature destruction  of  Sir  William,  his 
second  son,  which  even  a  grape-shot 
through  his  lungs  has  not  been  able 
to  effect ;  and  the  admirers  of  female 
beauty  would  have  also  been  deprived 
of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  the 
world  ever  saw,  in  his  sister  Jane, 
who  married  into  one  of  the  wealthy 
mountain  famiUes,  and  is  now  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  Perhaps  the 
*squire  had  read  that  the  Thracians 
wept  when  a  child  vras  born,  and 
that  ^ve  him  the  "  idea,"  which  he 
certainly  did  not  improve  upon. 

My  mother  was  also  related  to  the 
Wynnes  of  Plasnewdd,  in  Denbigh- 
shire ;  the  last  proprietor  but  one  of 
which  ancient  property  represented 
the  county  during  the  minority  of 
the  last  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynn : 
but  to  reckon  up  a  Welsh  woman's 
cousins  would  uiaKe  a  long  story,  so  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  nearest 
of  her  kindred.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, only  one  of  whom  lived  long 
enough  for  me  to  recollect  him ;  and 
he  "  drank  up  his  beer"  at  an  early 
age,  afler  the  manner  that,  unless 
made  of  extraordinary  stuff,  the 
Welsh  aquir^  of  hi^  da^  ir^re  wont 
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to  do.    But  he  did  more  than  that ; 
be  ate  and  drank  the  old    family 
estate,  a  part  of  which  is  that  beau- 
tiful plaice  Khagadd  Ilall,*  on  the 
banks   of  the  Dee,    in    the    Llan- 
gollen  vale,   now  the    property  of 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  son  of  a  AVelsh  judge 
of  former  days,  and  a  great  agriciu- 
tuiiat.    My  uncle  Bob  I  never  saw, 
and  I  am  sony  for  it,  as,  by  all  ac- 
coonts,  Bob  Wynne —  for  such  was 
he  always  called — was  worth  seeing, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
max  of  his  day, — so  fine,  indeed,  as 
to  be  called,  when  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  ^leg  Wynne," — not  because 
he  was  a  better  in  the  rin^,  the  present 
acceptation  of  that  term,  hut  from  the 
^  proportion  of  his  limbs.    Then 
he  had  a  very  useful  accomplish- 
ment for  those  days, — ^he  could  tnrash 
any  two  men  of  ordinary  size  with 
his  fists,  and  beat  them  at  drinking 
afterwards ;    and    in    proof  of  his 
phyacal  powers,  he  could  take  up  a 
anall  table  with  glasses  on  it  from 
the  ground,  with  his  teeth.    Still  all 
tius  bodily  strength  was  of  no  avail ; 
he  also  dropped  into  an  early  grave ; 
hut,  although  beneficed  in  the  church, 
;  he  had  no  family  estate  to  devour. 
Strange  to  say,  I  had  taken  it  into 
m  head  that  I  had  a  third  uncle — 
^nat  a  blot  would  it  have  been  in 
Nunrod'a  escutcheon!— a  grocer  at 
\\issx&T ;  but,  on  referring  to  those  of 
?^  iwmly  older  than  myself,  I  find 
^  \A  have  been  something  resembling 
^  dream,  and  that  no  such    third 
^««?^had   existed.     But   at   the 
^woa  to  ^hich  I  am  alludmg,  the 
yowwr  sons  of  some  of  the  oldest 
™^ui  Wales  were  put  to  such- 

Wiak?^.  ^^°  ^*  remembers 

lexham  b  my  younger  days  does 

^  'oncmhet  old  Tom  Lloyd,  the 


mercer,  a  member  of  one  of  the  best 
families  in  the  neighbourhood?  Two 
sons  of  the  oldest  representative  of 
the  Wynn  family  (the  Wynn  with- 
out the  ef)  were  apprenticed  at 
ShreAvsbury,  one  to  a  druggist,  the 
other  to  a  cloth-merchant,  and  each 
lived  to  enjoy  in  his  turn  the  old 
family  estates.  Well!  I  can  only 
say,  I  wish  some  fat  grocer  would 
take  me  into  partnersliip  with  him 
to-morrow.  I  was  always  fond  of  the 
sweets  of  this  world ;  I  would  give 
him  the  benefit  of  my  sporting  con- 
nexions—the family  ones  are  pwtly 
done  for;  and  as  there  have  been 
"  Nimrod  newspapers,"  "  Nimrod 
coaches,"  "Nimrod  breeches," J  and 
"Nimrod's  blacking,"  §  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  there  may  not  be  Nimrod's 
figs  and  Nimrod*s  sugar.  But, 
speaking  seriously,  would  it  not  be 
better  that  the  younger  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen but  slightly  provided  for 
were  more  frequently  brought  up  to 
respectable  trades  than  they  are,  in- 
stead of  either  spending  their  days  in 
comparative  idleness,  as  annuitants 
on  their  elder  brothers, — ^particularly 
so  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
more  liberal  professions  are  so  greatly 
overstocked,  as  to  render  success 
very  doubtful. 

But  to  return  to  my  mother.  Li- 
asmuch  as  she  was  m  her  twenty- 
eighth  year  when  married,  and  al- 
though we  succeeded  each  other 
with  all  convenient  speed,  as  I  was 
the  fourth  child,  her  bloom  may  be 
said  to  have  been  passed  before  I  could 
appreciate  its  value  to  the  female 
face  and  form ;  still,  although  a  little 
wanting  in  that  marked  expression 
which  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
female  countenance,  my  mother  was 
in  my  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 


*  Wi^      gamekeeper  at  Rhagadd  who  was  lately  so  harbarously  murdered  by 

^  oy  the  name  of  Chubbe,  for  which  crime  he  was  aentenced  of  death. 
W^    °'^y'"*'"^o«t  the  <  at  the  termination  of  the  word  is  that  in  which  the 
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knew  her,  a  handsome  and  elegant 
woman.  She  had  one  qiiality  in 
particular,  an  absolute  essential  to 
beauty, — a  complexion  of  the  finest 
health,  and  precious  care  did  she 
take  of  it, — lor  it  remained  to  her 
last  days.  In  short,  1  know  not  how 
better  to  describe  her  entire  personal 
appearance  than  to  associate  her  with 
a  lower  class  of  species  than  our 
own,  and,  from  my  habits  of  thinking 
and  writing,  such  associations  often 
and  naturally  present  themselves. 
Had  the  then,  I  say,  been  of  the 
brute  instead  of  the  numan  creation, 
she  would  have  been  just  the  sort  of 
female  a  judicious  breeder  would 
have  selected  to  perpetuate  her  kind. 
No  horse  of  the  desert  was  ever 
cleaner  in  the  l^s,  or  stepped  lighter 
or  more  gracefully  upon  them ;  and 
in  her  juvenile  days  she  was  much 
celebrated  for  her  dancing.  Hien 
we  may  next  look  at  her  produce. 
There  were  eight  of  us,  all  straight, 
and  sound,  ana  mature  at  our  birth  ; 
not  a  scrofulous  pimple,  still  less  a 
scar,  has  been  to  he  seen  on  any  of  us 
to  this  day,  when  all  are  alive  but 
two,  and  they  passed  their  fiftieth 
year. 

So  much  for  outward  form,  con- 
stitution, stamina,  and  such  like,  in 
the  happy  combination  of  which  the 
lady  in  question — to  continue  the 
sporting  phraseology — shewed  as 
much  blood  as  could  be  looked  fbr 
in  one,  mountain-bred  as  she  was.  At 
all  events,  she  had  the  mien  and 
manner  of  what  we  should  call  on  the 
turf  a  "  pretty- well  bred,"  as  well  as 
highly  educated,  woman.  She  was, 
likewise,  what  was  in  her  day  con- 
sidered a  very  good  musician ;  al- 
though the  instrument  on  which  she 
displayed  her  talent  —  pianofbrtes 
were  then  unetmunon  —  was  that 
jingling  thing  yclept  a  harpsichord,  to 
which,  in  the  wickedness  of  my  youth, 
I  gave  the  appellation  of  the  ^^  hack- 
chaise." 

But  to  the  wife  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman what  is  complexion,  what  is 
beauty,  what  are  accomplishment**, 
when  put  in  the  balance  against 
those  domestic  virtues  which  the  lady 
I  am  speaking  of  possessed  ?  Her 
kindness  and  attention  to  her  own 
iamily  were  only  equalled  by  her 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor.  In  additk>n  to  the 
kitchen  physic,  which  was  so  oftoa 


administered  to  them  by  her  orders 
when  wanted,  she  had  a  regular  an- 
nual supply  of  medicines,  from  Apo- 
thecaries Hall,  in  what  she  caued 
her  shop,  for  their  relief  when  at- 
tacked by  those  various  diseases 
to  which  the  fiunilies  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  are  subject,  and  which  are 
chectced  in  their  progress  by  the 
timely  aid  of  medicine ;  but  which, 
when  neglected  until  the  doctor  is 
considered  necessary,  generaUy  end 
in  death,  or  what  is  perhaps  worse, 
become  chronic  in  their  dfects.  I 
have  always  considered  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  our  active  vir- 
tues ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
the  example  set  me  as  fer  as  my 
limited  means  wOl  allow.  Then  the 
lady  in  question  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  neighbouring  poor  in  a 
manner  profitable,  as  it  was  agreeable 
to  her,  but  which,  alas!  the  vast 
spread  of  the  steam-engine  has  now 
put  out  of  the  power  of  any  one 
so  inclined  to  indulge  in.  All  the 
common  table  and  cnamber-linen  at 
Plfisgronow  was  spun  and  woven  by 
the  wives,  or  widows,  or  daughters 
of  the  neighbouring  agricultural 
labourers,  who  attemkd  at  the  house 
upon  certain  days  for  the  fiax,  and 
returned  upon  certain  days  with  the 
yarn,  which  the  weaver  would  after- 
wardis  call  for,  and  manufkcture  at  a 
given  price.  And  what  excellent 
linen  was  this,  equal  in  endurance  to 
fourfold  its  quantity,  the  produce  of 
steam-power  looms ! 

It  mi^ht  have  been  the  ikshion  in 
my  mother^s  early  days,  but  I  have 
never  suicc  seen  hand- writing  similar 
to  hers.  I  believe  it  was  after  the 
Italian  method ;  at  all  events  it  was 
as  uncommon  as  it  was  beautiful, 
and  its  chief  peculiarity  was  this  :  — 
In  joining  the  letters  the  pen  was 
drawn  laterally,  and  not  vertically, 
as  in  the  common  way ;  and,  from 
the  delicacy  of  its  strokes,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  been  extracted  frcMn  the 
crow*s  or  the  raven's  wing. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
younger  portion  of  our  readers  to  be 
told  how  the  lady  of  a  private  country 
gentleman  passed  her  time  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century ;  and  per- 
haps no  better  illustration  can  Ite 
produced  than  that  which  the  lady 
we  arc  alluding  to  afibrded.  Her 
appearance  in  the  breakfast-room  was 
punctual  to  the  hour  j>f  nine;  but, 
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iaflBmuA  aB  in  ihme  dajs  the  com" 
fiete  toiletie  of  a  kdy  was  of  no  small 
iaiboiir,  occupying  no  small  scpace  of 
time,  only  in  a  neat  dishabille.  Her 
next  step  was  to  the  poultry-yard,  for 
ihe  was  a  great  breeder  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds ;  and  such  as  were  not  con« 
lined,  she  fed  with  her  own  hand. 
Her  flower-gardai,  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, next  occupied  her  attention ;  and 
she  prided  herself  on  the  excellence  of 
those  queens  of  flowers,  the  rose  and 
the  carnation,  as  well  as  on  the  lux- 
nriance  of  her  ereeping-plants ;  some 
of  which  were,  in  those  days,  rare.  A 
spinner,  a  vreaver,  a  poor  or  sick  per- 
BOB,  might  then  perhaps  require  her 
attenti(m;  and,  touchmg  the  latter, 
as  her  practice  was  of  the  "  cautious, 
prerentrre,  safe-side,  common-sense 
order,*^  as  Miss  Mitford  says  of  her 
own,  when  contrasting  it  with  the 
boldness  and  decision  of  the  all-pro- 
Busiiig  ignorance  of  Doctor  Tubb,  it 
generally  was  attended  with  success ; 
if  beyond  her  skill,  a  note  to  the 
fiunily  doctor  was  ihe  result.  The 
ordering  three  dinners  was  her  next 
step;  and  many  were  the  hints  she 
received  frosa  her  children  whilst  in 
the  act,  touching  one  of  them,  and  to 
which  she  would  too  of^en  assent; 
fear  there  were  no  bounds  to  her  in- 
dulgences to  them,  notwithstanding 
the  &ct  that  children  in  those  days 
lived  very  differently  to  the  present 
system  of  rearing  them,  as  I  may 
hereafter  take  occasion  to  remark 
upon  to  shew  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  change. 

But  it  was  not  on  merely  worldly 
affiurs  that  the  time  of  this  excellent 
person  was  occupied.  A  part  of  it 
was  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  piety 
and  devotion.  Her  second  toUette 
completed,  she  would  daily  be  found 
in  tne  ^  tea-room,"  with  a  large 
prayer-book  on  the  table,  in  which 
she  read  the  psalms  of  the  day,  and 
other  parts  of  the  service,  as  circum- 
stances might  direct  her.  Nor  did 
her  holy  zeal  stop  here.  She  once 
took  it  into  her  head  to  read  that 
elaborate  work.  The  History  and  An- 
Hmaties  of  Vie  Jews,  by  Josephus, 
wnich  act  I  am  free  to  admit  would 
oocasiottally  make  me  smile ;  because, 
th<axnigh-bred  as  the  said  Josephus 
was,  ekgant  writer  of  Greek  as  he 
was,  in  short,  clever  fellow  as  he 
was,  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  ball- 
ing-ixoQ  to  make  me  swallow  all  that 


he  has  told  us  in  the  said  elaborate 
Hktoruy  extending  to  twenty  books. 
Whether  my  moth^  beheved  him 
when  he  told  her  he  had  seen  the 
pillar  of  salt  into  which  J^t's  \>ife 
was  turned,  is  more  than  I  can  de- 
termine ;  but  if  with  him  originated 
the  idea  g£  the  connexion  between 
an^ls  and  mortal  women,  which  the 
fathers  of  the  church  adopted,  she 
herself  in  her  conduct  as  a  woman 
might  have  helped  to  form  the  link. 
But  I  am  acting  the  part  of  Telema- 
chus — a  more  dutiim  son,  by  the  by, 
than  myself->who  boastingly  told  ms 
mother  to  confine  her  attention  to  her 
spinning  and  her  nudds,  inasmuch  as 
every  thing  dependent  on  the  under- 
standing belonged  only  to  man,  and 
in  this  did  his  mother  agree  with 
him ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  think 
so  lightly  of  mine,  excellent  house- 
wife as  she  was. 

The  mention  of  the  "  family  doctor" 
brings  him  at  onoe  to  my  mind's  eye. 
His  name  was  Lloyd,  at  that  time 
pronounced  Floyd,  orFlyde,  but  why 
or  wherefore  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
I  think  I  see  him  approaching  the 
house,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
winter  time,  his  body  well  buttoned 
up  in  a  broMm  surtout  not  of  the 
newest  cut ;  his  head  protected  by  a 
semi -cauliflower  wig  under  his  hat, 
and  mounted  on  his  old  one-eyed  mare, 
which  appeared  to  have  but  one  pace, 
and  that  four  miles  in  the  hour,  now 
urgent  soever  might  have  been  the 
case.  As  the  good  old  man,  however, 
in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Williamson, 
the  head  midwife  in  the  county,  and 
a  most  important  body  withal,  as- 
sisted in  ushering  us  all  saiely  into  the 
world,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  thus  to 
represent  him  in  caricature,  but  he 
would  have  made  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  the  Harry  Bunbury  of  his 
day.  To  mend  tne  matter,  he  had 
but  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  and,  as  he 
generally  kept  that  shut  when  con- 
sidering a  case ;  with  his  hands  before 
him,  one  stuffed  into  the  sleeve  of 
the  other ;  a  more  complete  cut  of  a 
country  surgeon  -  apothecary  —  for 
such  he  was  called — of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  could  scarcely  be 
found.  As  a  surgeon,  however,  he  was 
considered  clever,  with  reference  to 
the  clumsy  practice  of  big  time ;  but 
if  he  could  rise  fVom  the  dead  and  see 
one  man's  heart  operated  upon  by 
Dr.  Wardrop,  and  atKHher  man's  leg 
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taken  off  in  fifty  seconds  by  Mr. 
Liston,  as  is  the  case  now,  he  might 
imagine  that  he  had  been  dozing 
awav  his  previous  life.  By  the  by,  I 
am  happy  thus  to  speak  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  so  high  in  their 
profession,  and  to  both  of  whom  I  am 
known,  because  they  are  sportsmen, 

"  Is  it  true,"  said  I  to  the  latter, 
*'  that  you  can  take  off  a  man's  leg 
in  a  minute  ?" 

"  ril  take  yours  oft' in  fifty  seconds  !'* 
was  the  reply. 

If  "  old  Flyde"  could  awake  and 
hear  this,  he  would  open  both  his 
eyes  I 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Lloyd, 
and  more  especially  in  reference  to 
cutting  off  legs  and  dissecting  hearts, 
reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I 
know  not  that  I  can  better  introduce 
than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  strange  matter  of 
which  some  human  hearts  are  com- 
pounded, as  well  as  of  the  terrible 
diseases  to  which  some  human  1^ 
are  subject.  It  will  also  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  ne  is  painted." 

It  happened  once  on  a  time,  to 
make  use  of  nursery-language,  but 
exactly  at  what  time  I  am  now  un- 
able to  say,  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Lloyd,  a  retired  London  grocer — 
the  grocer  again ! — came  to  Wrexham, 
and  took  a  cottage  within  a  short 
distance  of  Pl^ronow.  It  was  a 
beauti^l  cottage,  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  beautifully  situated  on  a  hanging 
bank,  beneath  which  ran  one  of  those, 
at  one  time,  clear,  crystal  -  looking 
and  murmuring,  at  others,  muddy, 
foaming,  and  roaring  brooks,  withm 
the  coimuence  of  two  of  which  PlAs- 
gronow  and  its  ground  are  situated. 
And  the  reason  the  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
gave  for  setting  himself  down  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  Bryngolly — 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  cottage 
— ^was,  that  he  might  be  near  to  Mrs. 
Apperley.  Now,  although  Mrs.  Ap- 
perley  did  not  recollect  the  circum- 
stance at  the  time,  it  came  out  that 
he  had  been  put  apprentice  to  a 
grocer  in  Wales,  when  a  lad,  by  her 
mther,  and  to  that  circumstance  did 
he  owe  his  success  in  after-life.  To 
say  the  least  of  it,  there  was  a  show 
of  good  feelmg  in  this  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  family  at  Pl^ksgronow. 

Being  a  man  ^  natorally  coarse 


manners,  of  no  education,  therefore 
of  little  rational  conversation,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  the  communication 
between  us  was  very  limited  indeed, 
amounting  perhaps  to  the  exchange 
of  a  few  calls,  and  his  once  or  t^vice 
partaking  of  our  pot-luck,  and  my 
brother  and  myself  now  and  then 
tasting  his  tap,  and  even  this  did  not 
last  long.  Ihe  ci-devant  grocer  oc- 
cupied some  land,  by  way  of  occupy- 
ing his  time,  and,  with  a  view  to 
husmess  as  well,  sold  his  butter-milk 
to  the  poor.  This  being  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  all  his  neighbours  in 
easy  circumstances,  my  father  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  subject,  but 
with  no  good  effect.  And  the  ruling 
passion  did  not  stop  here;  he  em- 
pounded  the  cows  of  the  poor  which 
grazed  in  the  lanes,  if  they  happened 
to  stray  into  his  fields,  which  called 
forth  not  a  remonstrance,  but  a  severe 
rebuke  from  my  father,  for  so  un- 
christianlike  an  act ;  especially  so  in  a 
person  of  his  ample  means,  and  at 
nis  advanced  period  of  life.  But  the 
grocer  would  stand  it  no  longer. 
The  remonstrance  he  submitted  to  in 
somewhat  of  a  Christian  spirit,  but 
the  rebuke  was  too  much  for  him. 
The  ruflian  came  out  at  once;  he 
abusedmy  father  violently,  having  re- 
course to  the  most  opprobrious  terms, 
but  which,  of  course,  fell  harmless  on 
his  ear,  from  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  done  what  he  merely  con- 
sidered to  be  his  duty  as  the  natural 
protector  of  his  poor  and  industrious 
neighbours.  But  not  so  with  his 
family.  When  my  brother  and  my- 
self heard  of  his  outrageous  conduct 
towards  our  father,  we  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  insulting  him;  we 
would  shake  our  fists  at  him  as  we 
passed  him,  declaring  that  nothing 
short  of  his  grey  hairs  prevented  our 
"  breaking  every  bone  in  his  hide," 
with  other  such  warlike  expressions 
of  the  Rugbaian  school.  Lven  the 
half  Welsh  blood  of  my  sisters  boiled 
up  on  the  occasion ;  and  1  recollect 
half-a-dozen  of  us  jointly  pushing  at 
the  hinder  part  ot  his  gig,  as  it  was 
descending  a  steep  hill,  \\\ui  the  hope 
of  upsetting  the  grocer,  little  dream- 
ing at  that  time  how  valuable  his 
life  proved  to  be,  or  of  the  thousands 
of  x>ounds  that  depended  upon  its 
not  being  (hen  cut  snort. 

As  may  be  imagined,  all  commu- 
lUcatioQ  ceased  between  Pl^isgronow 
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and  BryngoUy  subsequently  to  this 
outbreak,  and  for  a  period  of  several 
y^rs,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
sending  a  verbal  message  to  my  mo- 
ther, requesting  some  old  linen,  he 
being  about  to  suffer  amputation  of 
one  of  his  legs,  as  the  only  means 
of  sa>4ng  his  life  from  the  effects  of 
that  dreadfiil  disease,  a  white  swell- 
ing on  the  knee.  On  this  occasion, 
as  may  be  supposed,  all  former  ani- 
mosity gave  way  at  the  moment  to 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  a  man 
in  his  seventy -second  year,  in  so 
severe  and  dangerous  an  operation, 
and  afterwards  to  admiration  of  the 
heroic  conduct  we  were  told  he  dis- 
played under  the  knife.  Still,  al- 
though he  was  soon  on  his  stump- 
all  the  better  in  other  respects  for  the 
operation  which  had  given  vent  to 
other  hnpurities  in  his  system — our 
sore  was  so  far  open  that  no  friendly 
communication  existed  between  us 
beyond  the  mere  inquiry  after  him, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion, which  common  charity  dictated. 
But  what  must  have  been  our  sur- 
prise when,  seated  at  the  dinner- 
table  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  summer, 
a  whisky  was  seen  to  approach  the 
house,  in  which  the  ci-devant  grocer 
vnas  seated.  "  Here  is  *  old  Sryn- 
golly !'"  (for  such  we  called  him),  ex- 
claimed one.  "  WTiat  can  he  want 
here  ?"  cries  another.  "  I  low  dares 
he  to  come  here  ?**  asks  a  third.  In 
a  moment  or  two  a  servant  enters 
the  room  and  informs  my  mother 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Bryngolly  wishes 
to  speak  with  her.  "With  me T 
exclaims  my  mother.  "  AVhat  can 
he  want  with  me  ?**  However,  had 
it  only  been  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
as  children  say,  we  all  urged  her  to 
the  interview,  and  they  met  in  an 
adjoining  room. 

On  the  return  of  my  mother  to  the 
dinner-room,  and  old  Bryngolly  to 
his  whisky,  she  appeared  to  be  much 
agitated,  and  Avell  might  she  have 
Iwecn  agitated.  In  the  first  place,  the 
i)oor  mutilated  old  man,  then  near 
m  eightieth  year,  had  recounted  not 
only  his  mental  sufferings  for  his 
intemperate  language  towards  my 
father,  and  his  bodily  ones  under  the 
operation,  so  lately  performed  upon 
mm,  but  he  had  touched  her  even 
to  the  quick.  He  told  her  that, 
inasmuch  as  to  her  father  did  he  owe 
all  his  success  in  life,  to  herself  and 


her  sbter  did  he  intend  to  leave  all 
his  property ;  and  that  he  had  given 
instructions  to  his  attorney  (the  word 
solicitor  to  country  attorneys  had  not 
then  come  into  vogue)  to  prepare  his 
will  accordingly. 

Now,  whatever  value  my  mother 
put  on  this  flattering  intimation  — 
and  I  think  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  given  to  her  she  had 
some  faith  in  it — my  father  rather 
threw  cold  water  on  her  anticipations ; 
and  as  for  the  younger  part  of  the 
family,  it  was  unanimously  considered 
by  them  to  be  what  they  termed 
nothing  more  than  "  a  fetch.  "  He*ll 
not  leave  you  a  shilling,  mamma,**  said 
one ;  "  He  only  wants  us  to  be  friends 
with  him,"  cried  another, — expres- 
sions indicative  of  strong  parental  af- 
fection in  the  first  place,  and  a  regard 
for  the  sanctity  of  it  in  the  next.  But 
what  followed  ?  Why,  in  consideration 
of  his  age  and  infirmities,  insults  and 
threats  had,  of  course,  long  ceased  to 
be  dealt  out  wholesale  towards  this 
great  offender  in  our  eyes :  but  the 
same  coldness  and  reserve  awaited 
him  when  any  of  our  family  passed 
him  on  the  road ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  I  continued  to  annoy  him 
by  galloping  across  his  grounds  when 
opportunity  afforded,  so  convinced 
was  I  that  his  promises  would  all  end 
in  smoke.  I  was,  however,  mistaken. 
On  his  will  being  opened  at  his  death, 
which  happened  after  he  had  passed 
his  eightieth  year,  my  father  was 
appointed  his  sole  executor ;  and  his 
entire  property,  a  little  over  ten 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  three  per 
cent  consols,  was  bequeathed  to  my 
mother  and  her  sister. 

I  think  I  have  here  performed  my 
promise  of  exhibiting  to  my  readers 
some  of  the  strange  contrarieties  of 
the  human  mind  ;  but  my  task  vnW 
not  be  complete  without  the  mention 
of  one  circumstance  creditable  to,  and 
due  to,  the  memoir  of  my  much 
honoured  father.  Meeting  his  bene- 
factor, as  he  at  length  proved  to  be, 
soon  after  his  unexpected  and  sus- 
pected visit  to  my  mother,  he  thus 
addressed  him :  —  "  Mr.  Lloyd,  IMrs. 
Apperley  has  informed  me  of  your 
intentions  respecting  herself  and  Mrs. 
Owen.  But  nave  you  not  a  brother 
who  stands  in  need  of  your  bounty  ?'* 
He  admitted  he  had  a  brother,  not 
in  eood  circumstances,  but  politely 
implied  that  that  was  no  one  s  affair 
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but  his  own.  Hoc  age  —  AngUccy 
^^mind  your  own  bvniness*' — «{)pcar8 
to  have  been  the  motto  of  this  strange 
old  grocer. 

ming  a  great  man  for  anecdotes, 
which  my  experience  as  a  scribbler 
has  taugnt  me  are,  to  the  general 
reader,  worth  all  Uie  philosophy  of 
the  schoote,  I  must,  to  enable  me 
to  produce  a  few,  produce  this  Mrs. 
Owen,  this  sister  of  my  mother- 
more  prc^eriy  speaking,  my  aunt, 
llie  mention  of  herself  alone  will 
be  contained  in  a  few  words,  and 
yet  there  are  some  striking  fea- 
tures in  her  character.  In  manner 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  action^ 
she  was  somewhat  of  the  antipodes 
to  my  mother ;  inasmuch  as  the  one — 
my  mother — gave  us  to  suppose  rfie 
had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  refine- 
ment ;  whereas  the  other — my  aunt, 
and  a  good  woman  she  was — ex- 
hibited something  of  the  Araaasonian ; 
at  all  events,  of  the  hardy  school. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
whose  benefice  was  sixteen  long  Welsh 
miles  from  Pl^isgronow.  But  what 
were  they  in  her  eye  ?  Only  a  plea- 
sant ride  before  breakfast ;  and  often 
did  she  surprise  us  at  that  meal  at 
riAsgronow,  having  <»ntered  over  on 
her  hack,  with  a  boy  following  upon 
another,  with  saddle-bags  under  him 
containing  her  kit ;  for  in  those  days 
ladies  could  go  irom  home  for  a 
few  days  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  bandbox  too  big  for  the  front- 
boot  of  a  Brighton  coach.  But  the 
contrast  was  more  clearly  displayed 
in  results.  The  one  could  not  stir 
without  h^  carriage,  the  other  sel- 
dom got  into  one.  The  one  rose  at 
nine,  the  other  at  six  o'clock,  in  the 
morning.  The  one  lived  to  licr 
seventy-8ec<md  year,  the  other  to  her 
ninety -second  year,  enjoying  good 
health  to  the  last. 

So  much  for  my  aunt.  But  to 
furnish  the  promised  anecdotes  I  must 
have  recourse  to  the  produce  of  this 
aimt,  which  consisted  of  two  daugh- 
ters,— one  married  to  the  head  of 
an  old  (Tlouoestershire  family,  an- 
other to  a  Welsh  parson,  "  well  to 
do  in  the  world,"  as  the  old  saying  is 
on  such  matters,  and  a  cut  above 
the  generality  of  his  fellows,  of  his 
age  and  country  at  least,  because  he 
was  educated  at  EtoTi^ — and  a  son, 
who,  after  adding  one  more  to  the 
Ibt  of  Owens  at  Jesi;»  College,  Ox- 


ford, became  a  priest,  but  not  after  the 
(^er  of  Mekhizcdek ;  inasmuch  as, 
so  far  from  being  "  a  priest  for  ever,*' 
he  closed  his  efraily  career  when  he 
was  not  mthin  forty  years  of  the 
age  at  which  his  mother  died.  It 
is  of  him  that  I  am  about  to  speak. 

This  person,  the  Rev.  William 
Owen,  has  already  been  introduced 
to  the  public  by  me,  in  a  memoir 
I  wrote,  a  few  years  back,  in  one 
of  our  sporting  periodicals,  of  that 
celebrated — I  hid  rather  said  extra- 
ordinary— character,  the  late  John 
Mytfcon,  Esq.,  of  IIalst<Hi,  Shrop- 
^ire,  once  M.P.  for  the  borough  <^ 
Shrewsbury,  a  master  of  foxhounds, 
the  owner  of  race-horses,  and  of  most 
other  things  by  which  his  rather  in- 
satiable love  of  pleasure  could  be 
gratified, — to  whom  he  acted  as  a 
sort  of  amateur  diaplain,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  such  a  term  to 
so  sacred  an  office;  and  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  the  sketdi  I 
gave  of  him  in  that  capacity  in  the 
memoir  in  question  is  quite  to  the 
life, — more  so,  at  all  events,  than 
the  result  of  a  second  attempt  might 

Erove  to  be,  —  I  will  transcribe  it 
ere,  as  it  may  amuse  such  of  my 
readers  as  may  not  have  road  it  in 
the  (»ngiBal.  It  was  introduced  in 
the  memoir  in  part  of  a  description 
I  gave  of  an  evening  passed  by  my- 
self at  Halston : — 

"  *  WTiat  Cato  did  and  Addison  ap- 
proved cannot  be  wrong,'  said  a 
learned  and  accomplished  gentleman 
of  the  last  century,  when  he  put  a 
period  to  a  miserable  existence.  Now 
as  the  great  essavist,  here  named, 
introduoed  his  friend,  Sir  Roger's 
chaplain,  to  the  world,  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  introduce  ^Ir. 
Mutton's.  He  is  a  very  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  and  I  know  he  will 
pardon  me  for  doing  so.  I  cannot 
exactly  say  he  is  to  This  patron  what 
^isecenas  was  to  Augustus,  or  what 
Falstaff  was  to  Henry ;  but  rather 
what  Crispus  was  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  lie  (Crispus)  lived  ^-ith 
four  of  them,  lokcd  with  all  of  tiiatn, 
and  quarrelled  with  none  of  them, — 
though  their  ears  were,  perhaps, 
more  tender  than  their  hearts.  The 
Ualston  chaplain,  however,  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  a  sporting  maga- 
zine ;  having  given  birth  to  as  much 
sport  as  ever  was  semi  in  a  race,  a 
cockpit,  or  a  foz^cbase.  JLb  a  style 
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pecolkrlj  his  otm  he  sa^  mort 
good  Uuiigs  Uutb  any  other  ttttn  I 
ever  knei  with;  and,  bj  his  good 
hiUEKNir  and  inofiRHinve  jokes,  h^ 
o6«i  made  the  old  Habton  welkin 
ring. 

**  The  oonnexion  between  th*m  (t,e, 
between  Mr.  Mytton  and  himself) 
eonuiienced  thus:  —  Soon  aH^r  the 
duplain  left  the  UniveraQr,  he  re* 
nded  in  the  neis^bourhood  of  Hal' 
atoo,  and  wis  nxed  upon  as  a  80ti 
of  friendly  preceptor  to  the  heir 
to  th€  estate,  both  before  and 
after  he  left  Westminster  School; 
and  here,  perhaps^  one  of  the  best 
anecdotes  has  its  source.  It  appears 
there  was  some  dtiBcalty  in  per- 
snading  the  yonng  squire  to  ffo  to 
ooU^e ;  and  when  we  consider  a 
little,  oar  wonder  ceases.  October  is 
the  best  month  for  pheasant-shoot- 
ing; Christmas  lasts  till  £aster  at 
Ilalston;  and  hunting,  fishing,  and 
shooting,  last  all  the  year  round. 
The  cfaa^ain,  however,  was  em- 
ployed to  use  all  his  ^oquence  to 
induce  his  patron  to  go,  and  the 
following  dialogue  passed  between 
tbem :  — 

**  ChapUdu,  *  My  good  sir,  you  must 
go  to  Oxford, — you  must»  indeed*' 

"^Mr.  Mytton,  '  I'll  see  you  d— d 
first!' 

^  Chapkun,  *  Upon  my  word,  sir, 
jxm  mnst  go*  Every  man  of  fbr- 
tnnc  ought  to  go  to  Christ  Church, 
if  only  for  a  term  or  so.' 

"  Mr.  Mytim.  '  Well,  then,  if  I  go, 
I  will  ^  on  the  following  terms.' 

"  CiuiplaiH.  '  What  are  th^  r 

"  Mr.  MvttoH. '  Why^  Uiat  1  never 
open  a  book.' 

"  Ohaplam,  *  Not  the  least  occasion^ 
— not  the  smallest,  I  assure  you.' 

•*  Mr.  Mytton,  '  Very  well,  then; 
I  d0n*t  mind  going,  provided  I  read 
nothing  but  the  Racing  Calendar  and 
the  Stud-book.' 

*'  ChajAcdn, '  Excellent  books  I  they 
will  do  very  well  indeed.' 

^  The  next  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
chaylain  arose  out  of  the  following 
circumstance: — 

^  Going  one  morning,  as  tisual^  to 
serve  the  fiumly  churdi  at  Iialstoi]s 
Mr.  Alytton  contrived  to  take  his 
sermon  out  of  his  pocket,  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  last  number  of 
the  Sporting  Magazine.  When  the 
chaplain  h^  mounted  the  rostrum^ 
and  was  pr^aring  to  throw  o£l^  ha 


found  his  miaUke ;  and,  of  coutk, 
had  nothing  lo  do  but  to  apologise 
to  h»  hearers  for  the  loss  of  his 
sermoni  and,  *  with  a  well-bred 
whisper,  ckwe  the  scene.'  It  is  also 
said  of  lum,  that  having  a  tender 
regard  for  his  patron,  aiKi  knowing 
the  natural  kindness  of  his  di^^- 
tion,  he  dways  avoided  wantonly 
hurtii^  his  feelings ;  so  that  on  some 
occasions,  when  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  preadi  a  sermon  which, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  feared 
might  ^  hit  lum  hard,'  he  has  been 
pr^ared  with  another,  *  in  ease  the 
squu*e  should  be  in  church.' 

"  There  is  another  story  of  the 
chaplain^  which,  thou^  it  has  been 
before  rec(M-ded  by  me  ui  the  iSporUi^ 
Magazine,  yet  it  was  not  plaocd  to  his 
crecut;  but  to  him  akme  it  is  due. 
About  five  years  back  he  ai^^lied 
to  his  diocesan  to  give  him  a  uving, 
and  the  bishop  (the  late  Dr.  Lnx- 
more,  of  St.  Asaph)  promised  him 
the  first  that  was  vacant.  Having  a 
pretty  ^vate  fortune  of  his  own, 
and  not  aspiring  to  a  mitre,  the 
chaplain  took  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing that  his  lordship  would  not  aend 
him  into  the  Welsn  mountains,  but 
give  him  an  Enjglidi  living.  The 
bi^op,  knowing  hmi  to  be  a  thorough* 
bred  Welslmian  (and  indeed  no  one 
could  take  him  for  a  half-bred  one), 
demanded  of  him  his  reasons  for  such 
a  request.  '  Why,  my  lord,*  wud 
the  chaplain,  '  my  wife  does  not 
speak  Welsh.'  '  Tour  wife,  sir!' 
said  his  diocesan.  *  What  has  your 
wife  to  do  with  it?  She  does  not 
preachy  does  she?'  'No,  my  lord,' 
replied  the  chaplain ;  ^  but  she  kc' 
tures  r  The  bishop,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, took  all  this  in  good  part; 
and  itke  chaplain  was  soon  after- 
wards exalted  to  a  living  in  the  wild- 
est mtH  of  ^e  Welsh  mountains. 

"No man  was  ever  more  free  from 
giule  than  the  chaplun  of  Halston 
and  rector  of  Mouddy .  Indeed,  some 
of  his  intimate  friends  have  doubted 
whether  he  has  enough  of  this  subtle 
art  to  enable  him  to  ^o  through  the 
world  with  eclat.  Being  once  on  a 
visit  at  an  old  lady's  nouse,  who 
prided  herself  on  the  excellence  of 
her  cook,  he  was  requested  to  carve 
the  bottom  dish.  On  beinff  asked  to 
help  the  old  lady  hersen,  he  ad- 
dr^sed  her  thus: — *  Fray,  madam, 
how  do  you  like  it  ?    ilere  is  some 
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very  much  done,  some  very  little 
done,  and  some  not  done  at  aUP 

"  On  another  occasion  he  was  dining 
with  an  old  gentleman  in  Gloucester- 
shire, who  plumed  himself  on  the 
celebrity  of  his  ale.  On  hearing  that 
the  chaplain  was  a  Welshman,  and 
reckoned  a  very  good  judge  of  such 
beverage,  he  ordered  a  fresh  cask  to 
be  tapped,  and  pledged  him  a  bumper 
of  it  after  his  cheese.  No  encomium 
being  passed,  the  old  gentleman  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  *  how  he  liked  his 
ale?*  'Why,  sir,'  said  the  chap- 
lain, '  we  should  call  it  very  good 
small  beer  in  Wales.' 

**  I  have  before  observed  that  the 
Halston  chaplain  can  neither  be  com- 
pared to  Ms^enas  nor  to  Falstaff, 
being  completely  svi  generis  !  Some 
years  since,  however,  he  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  scene  l)etween  the  latter 
and  his  prince.  We  had  had  rather 
a  hard  niffht  at  Halston,  and  our 
host  was  taking  a  nap  at  full  length 
on  the  sofa.  After  looking  at  him 
for  some  time,  his  old  preceptor 
broke  out  in  the  following  solilo- 
quy:— 'Only  think,  sir,  what  the 
squire,  with  nis  abilities,  might  have 
been, — and  only  see  what  he  is ! ' 

"  On  Sunday  last,  as  is  his  usual  cus- 
tom after  the  duties  of  the  morning, 
the  chaplain  entered  upon  those  of 
the  evening,  and  took  riis  place  be- 
hind the  beef.  Here  Lord  Chester- 
field himself  never  displayed  a  better 
grace;  for  amid  the  blaze  and  ra- 
diance of  nine  gold  and  three  silver 
cups — ^the  fruits  of  some  well-con- 
tested races — ^his  rosy  fkce  outshone 
them  all ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
\nthout  offence  to  any  one,  that  he  is 
equally  orthodox  in  the  bottle  as  in 
the  wood, — being  a  Christian  at  all 
times,  and  one  of  the  best-natured 
parsons  in  the  imiverse." 

Alas !  the  chaplain  did  not  long 
survive  his  friend  and  patron :  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  ac- 
cumulated distresses,  the  fallen  state, 
and  the  miserable  end  of  the  one  ac- 
celerated the  death  of  the  other.  At 
all  events,  1  am  informed  that  the 
words  ^^  poor  Mytton^^  were  nearly 
the  last  tne  Halston  chaplain  utterea. 

From  my  own  experience  of  this 
extraordinary  character,  I  could  fill 
a  folio  or  two  with  his  sayings  and 
doings,  which  were  of  the  most  lu- 
dicrous order, — rendered  doubly  so 
by  the  easy,  epicurean  temper  of  the 


man.  For  example: — As  he  was 
one  Sunday  proceeding  on  horseback 
to  his  churcn,  a  leaf  out  of  his  ser- 
mon-hook accompanied  his  handker- 
chief, as  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket, 
and,  the  wind  being  high  at  the 
time,  it  was  carried  over  the  hedge 
mto  a  field.  "  Mr.  Owen"—  "  A&. 
Owen,"  shouted  an  Oswestry  trades- 
man, who  was  following  bun, — "  a 
leaf  of  your  sermon  has  flown  over 
the  hedge ;  I'll  get  it  for  you  if  you 
will  stop."  "  lS)n't  trouble  your- 
self, sir,  replied  his  reverence ;  "  PU 
connect  it.''* 

Then  his  account,  related  to  my- 
self, of  his  lending  an  hundred 
pounds  to  a  relation,  and  which  he 
had  given  up  for  lost,  until  the  said 
relation  came  to  spend  three  days 
with  him,  and  hoasted  of  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  his  finances,  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

"  Of  course  he  paid  you,"  said  I. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the 
chaplain  ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  hoAV  be 
served  me.  He  got  rather  more  drunk 
than  usual  the  last  night,  and,  taking 
my  hand  into  his,  thus  expressed  him- 
self,— 'God  bless  you.  Will;  you 
are  the  only  man  m  the  world  that 
ever  lent  me  a  hmdred pounds.* " 

His  cousin,  the  "  hunting,  racing, 
cock-fighting,  parson,"  once  ad- 
dressed nim  thus : — 

"  Will,  I  thmk  I  shall  give  you 
that  living  of  mine ;  it  is  of  no  use  to 
me. 

Will  thanked  liim  for  his  liberal- 
ity; but  hearing  nothing  further 
about  the  matter  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  he  ventured  to  refresh  his  me- 
morj^  when  the  following  ans>ver 
was  returned : — 

"  Dear  Will,  —  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  giving  you  the  living;  IJind 
it  just  keeps  my  hounds,'* 

A  word  or  two  more  of  Pl&sgronow. 
Were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  in- 
stances of  kindness, — the  parental 
care  and  attention  which  I  expe- 
rienced at  my  mother's  hands,  throug^h 
the  changes  and  varieties  of  trouble- 
some childhood — ^from  the  time  when 
I  was  a  puling  baby,  in  fact,  to  my 
arrival  at  the  age  of  manhood, — 1 
should  never  knoAv  when  or  where  to 
end ;  and  ungrateful  should  I  be  were 
I  to  say  one  word  that  might  dete- 
riorate an  atom  from  her  good  name. 
Still,  as  there  are  lights  and  shades 
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in  all  characters,  and  as  it  is  my 
wish  to  draw  hers  to  the  life,  I  am 
tMxmd  to  state  that  amongst  the 
Toang  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
about  to  make  their  debute  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  "  just  come  out,''  she  was 
pot  veiy  popular.  I  am  far  from 
intendhig  to  unply  that  she  came  any 
where  near  to  the  "  good  hut  rather 
disagreeable  person,'  which  ]VIiss 
Mittbrd,  in  her  Village^  describes  as 
bdng  ^'  held  up  as  that  odious  thing 
cadkd  a  model ;"  but  the  fact  is,  her 
■enae  of  female  propriety  was  a  little 
too  strict  for  the  aavancing  spirit  of 
the  age,  even  in  its  then  young  days. 
Not  only  would  some  of  her  broad 
hints  be  considered  as  unreasonable, 
if  not  uncalled-for  checks  to  youth- 
fal  mirth  and  gaiety,  but  she  would, 
in  her  regard  for  female  propriety, 
aDd,  perl^pa,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
daughters,  occasionally  have  recourse 
to  somewhat  of  the  authoritative  in 
her  manner.  For  example,  if  she 
saw  flirtation  going  on  oetween  a 
young  couple,  at  a  ball  or  elsewhere, 
preiMed,  as  she  considered  it  to  be,  a 
mtfe  too  fear y  one  of  her  "A«wj?(.')" 
would  act  like  electricity  upon  the 
happy  swains,  —  at  least,  prove  a 
damuer  for  the  moment.  Then,  upon 
another  point  associated  with  female 
proprietj',  she  firmly  resisted  what  I 
have  termed  the  advancing  spirit  of 
the  age.  I  allude  to  ladies  calling 
their  liu.sband8  by  their  Christian 
names,  a  practice  only  coming  into 
use  in  my  younger  days.  "  How 
horrible  is  it,*'  she  would  say,  *'  how 
like  €m^  state  but  the  married  state, 
to  hear  a  woman  call  the  man  to 
whom  she  is  bound  to  look  up  and 
respect,  by  the  familiar  and  vulgar 
appellation  of  Tom,  or  Joe !"  ABd 
she  was  fond  of  enforcing  her  argu- 
ment by  an  anecdote,  on  record,  of 
a  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  days  long 
fdnce  gone  by,  who  was  remarkable 
for  hii*  obser^'ance  of  punctilio  in  the 
marriage  state,  as  well  as  throughout 
his  entire  domestic  economy.  Ilis 
second  duchess,  on  some  occasion, 
in  public,  familiarly  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan ;  when  he 
turned  round,  and,  with  a  look  of 
marked  displeasure,  observed,  "  My 
(vest  duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  she 
never  took  such  a  liberty." 


In  her  own  deportment — I  mean 
in  the  carriage  of  her  person — there 
was  a  stiffness  and  formality  ob- 
scr%'able  in  the  lady  I  speak  of, 
which  would  attract  notice  at  the 
present  day,  but  wliich,  I  conclude, 
was  in  character  with  those  to  which 
I  am  alluding.  I  believe,  unless  in 
illness,  she  was  never  seen  in  what  is 
called  a  loun^ng  position  in  her 
chair,  neither  did  she  ever  touch  the 
back  of  her  carriage  with  her  back, — 
a  striking  contrast  this  to  the  lolling, 
I  was  near  sayfng  indelicate,  position 
in  which  some  of  our  modem  ladies 
present  themselves  in  their  carriages 
to  the  admiring  spectators   of  the 

S resent  a^ — on  a  warm  summer- 
ay  es])ecially. 

But  it  was  not  only  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  her  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
neighbours  that  my  good  mother 
would  occasionally  offer  her  advice, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct ; 
she  would  occasionally  lecture  the 
poor,  who  might  apply  to  her  in 
their  distress.  One  scene  of  this  de- 
scription which  I  witnessed  furnishes 
me  with  a  point  true  to  our  frail 
nature.  A  poor  married  Avoman  was 
telling  her  of  some  domestic  trou- 
bles, which  she  in  great  part  attri- 
buted to  the  irregularities  of  her 
husband.  "  Well,'  said  my  mother, 
"  you  have  brought  these  troubles  on 
yourself;  /  tola  you  not  to  marry 
him,  I  was  sure  he  would  not  make 
you  a  good  husband."  "  He  is  not  a 
good  one  to  be  sure,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  woman ;  "  but  he  is  a 
power^  better  than  none'' 

It  is  time  now  that  I  should  be 
once  more  weaned  from  my  mother ; 
and  I  will  dismiss  her  with  the  fol- 
lowing compliment : — The  celebrated 
Mr.  Harry  Vernon,  of  StaflPordshire, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  men  of 
his  day,  and  a  friend  of  Gleorge  IV., 
when  the  young  and  elegant  Prince 
of  Wales,  having  been  at  Wrexham 
Church,  univer^ly  admired  for  its 
architecture  and  its  bells,  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  it.  "  It  is  a  noble  pile," 
said  ne ;  "  and  the  Middleton  monu- 
ment is  a  superb  one:  but  as  for 
the  heUs  (the  heUes),  Mrs.  Apperley 
and  her  six  daughters  were  those  I 
most  admired." 


*  This  word  is  used  for  "  greatly  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham*  where, 
genmilly  epeakin^,  altliough  with  a  Welsh  accent,  very  good  English  is  spoken. 
VOL,  XXV*  NO.  CXIiVIv  Ir 
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COURTSHIP  AND  LOVE-BCAK.ING. 


A  TENDER  and  dangerous  subject  this, 
and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  "  open  all 
my  wounds  anew."  But  since  you, 
Lady  Laura,  think  that  it  calls  for  im- 
mediate attention ;  that  it  should  fol- 
low on  "  Flirtation,"  and  be  discussed 
in  the  same  philosophical  spirit  which 
marked  the  world-admirea  article  on 
that  interesting  topic, — I  must,  coute 
qui  coute^  venture  on  the  difficult 
task.  Indeed,  I  am  fully  sensible 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some 
early  legislation  on  the  subject.  "  The 
whole  history  of  the  world,"  savs  the 
distinguished  author  of  Welt  tmd 
Zeit,  **  turns  on  the  conjugation  of 
*I  love;'"  and  yet  we  have  not  a 
single  folio  volume  of  parliamentary 
acts  to  guide  us  in  the  difficult  pur- 
suit, to  keep  the  erring  within  bounds, 
or  render  even  the  obscurity  of  love- 
making  visible.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  number  of  very  excellent  per- 
sons think  themselves  walking  in  the 
very  lustre  of  sunshine  when  they 
are  in  utter  darkness,  and  going 
headlong  to  destruction;  and  phi- 
lanthropy necessarily  prompts  us  to 
use  our  best  eflTorts  for  the  remedy  of 
the  evil.  The  following  letter,  one 
of  the  hundreds  constanuy  addressed 
to  me,  will  illustrate  this  as  clearly  as 
possible : — 

Dear  Captain  Sabertash, 
I  need  not  tell  too  that  yon  are  the 
oracle  of  tbe  whole  circle  of  sooiety  to 
which  I  belong,  and  that  we  invariably 
consult  yoar  maxims  on  all  oecaabns  of 
difficulty.  But  aa  you  are  sparing  of 
your  advice,  and  do  not  always  touch 
upon  the  exact  topics  on  which  we  require 
information,  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  I  venture  to  apply  directly  to  you  for 
instructions  on  a  pomt  that  interests  me 
greatly  at  the  present  moment.  My  case 
is  this : — 

I  am  frequently  in  the  hahit  of  meet- 
ing a  gentleman  who  is  neither  objec- 
tionable nor  otherwise,  but  who  never 
takes  my  hand,  whether  in  dancing  or  at 
pariing,  without  pressing  it,  in  what  I 
am  sure  is  intended  to  be  a  very  tender 
and  affectionate  manner, — without  mak- 
ing a  silent  declaration  of  love  in  fact, 
though  he  has  never  yet  made  one  in 


words.  When  I  was  first  exposed 
this  sort  of  gallantry,  I  felt  extreij 
embarrassed,  and  found  my^lf  blusl 
to  the  very  eyes ;  but  have  now,  sum 
have  mixed  more  in  society,  bed 
better  accustomed  to  the  practice.  B\ 
would  still  be  glad  to  Imve  yoor  adi 
upoa  the  subject,  for  I  am  not  sure  i 
1  »hould  allow  gentlemen  to  take  tb 
sort  of  underhand  liberties.  Let  i 
know,  therefore,  what  to  do,  and  rest  ; 
sured  that  your  injunctions  will 
strictly  followed,  not  only  by  inysi 
but  by  several  of  my  acquaintances  wi 
are  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  who  i 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  yoi 
writings  should  be  engraved  on  goId< 
tablets,  and  suspended  round  evei 
drawing-room  in  the  kingdom. 
Your  affectiotiate 

SOPHV  SOFTBAND. 

To  Captain  Orlando  Sabertasht  of'  th§ 
Royal  Horse  Grenadiers, 

In  answer  to  my  fkir  correspond' 
ent,  I  hereby  give  her  full  and  entiit 
authority  to  box  the  ears  of  anV 
gentleman  who  shall  presume  to 
take  so  immanly  a  liberty  with  her; 
or,  if  she  think  that  boxing  ean  is 
out  of  the  rule  of  ordinary  etiquette, 
and  might  give  coxcombs  encourage- 
ment, she  may  treat  any  one  who 
offends  in  this  manner  as  one  who 
deserved  to  have  his  ears  boxed,— »« 
a  sneaking  ffellow,  in  fact,  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  good  society.  Ko  gen- 
tleman is  allowed  to  press  a  ladv^s 
hand  unless  in  the  very  act  of  mak- 
ing a  r^ular  declaration,— -when 
saying,  "  Allow  me  at  least  to  speak 
to  your  excellent  fkther,**  or  "kind 
mother,"  as  the  case  may  be :  all 
silent  and  underhand  declarations,  90 
to  call  them,  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree imijertinent,  where  open  ones 
can  be  fairly  and  frankly  made. 

As  a  consolation,  a  rejected  ad- 
mirer may  also  be  indulged  Tv-ith 
permission  to  press  a  lady's  hand. 
The  discarded  swain  is  only  repeating 
the  fair  request  already  made,  saymg, 
by  his  tender  and  silent  pressure, 
"  Will  you  not  relent,  dearest  T— a 
point  on  which  the  lady  may  decide 
at  pleasure.    BM  as  a  general  rule. 
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(m  bflve  ^ood  and  decided  rea- 
'  for  rejecting  a  suitor ;  if  he  ii 
ipr  objectionable,  see  that  jou 
us  acquaintance,  however  agree- 
he  may  be  as  a  friend  and  visi- 
For  if  he  be  a  cleyer  and  per- 
xing  fellow,  the  circumstance  of 
hairing  been  a  declared  and  re- 
admirer  gives  him  prodigious 
tages,  that  in  the  end  mil  be 
;y  sure  to  turn  the  scale  in  his 
r.     Unless  your  heart  is  fully 
elsewhere,  be  assured  that 
tfiserv  ant  lover  will  in  time  find 
unguarded  point  at  which  to 
and  former  failure  will  have 
him  how  to  aim  with  success, 
ladies,  therefore,  I  say,  cut  the 
oaintance  of  a  r^ected  admirer,  if 
are  quite  sure  that  the  rejection 
Id  be  final.     To  gentlemen,  on 
other  hand,  my  luivice  is,  that 
keep  up  the  acquaintance  as 
nds,  ii  obliged  to  relinquish  the 

r  of  lovers. 
It  should  be  needless  to  tell  a  man 
sense  that  he  must  not  allow  any 
~  he  may  experience  to  occasion 
slightetft  eclat  In  exterior  nian- 
T  he  must  take  the  rejection  of  his 
band  as  calmly  as  a  refusal  to  walk 
or  ride  on  a  Wednesday.  The  full 
{ conviction  of  unrequited  love  is  in- 
deed a  bitter  pang,  as  I  well  know 
from  experience, — and  as  such,  a  gen- 
tleman will  feel  it,  and  will  express 
himself  accordingly.  But  he  must 
not,  therefore,  make  a  fool  of  him- 
%lf, — must  not  fall  by  his  own 
weakness,  be  a  spoonev,  aud  sink  be- 
neath the  weight  or  his  affliction. 
Still  less  must  ne  act  the  part  of  Or- 
lando Furioso, — rant,  and  tear,  audi 
threaten  death  in  various  forms,  audi 
break  off  all  further  connexion  with 
the  disdainful  beauty ;  for  a  girl  who 
is  worth  asking  once  is  worth  asking 
again.  And  a  man  must  be  unskilful 
indeed,  if  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  an  avowed  suitor  does 
not  place  him  on  vantage  ground. 
I  am  just  now  making  love  to  a  very 
cle\  er,  pretty  girl,  with  incomparable 
eyes,  who  tells  me  at  every  chance 
tde-d'tete  that  she  will  not  nave  me, 
and  cares  not  a  straw  for  me;  and 
hebg  far  above  affectation  or  decep- 
tion, she  is  perfectly  sincere  in  these 
declarations.  But  though  she  is  the 
last  person  to  be  gained  by  mere  as- 
aduily  or  persecution,  and  for  more 
likely  to  be  captivated  by  glittering 


novelty  than  permanent  attachment, 
I  still  deem  it  good  policy  to  con- 
tinue the  chase.  If  you  cfc  not  lose 
^ound  by  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
mg,  you  are  sure  to  make  some  little 

Ero^ess,  however  slowly;  the  very 
abit  of  listening  with  indifference 
to  your  professions  will  leave  the 
heart  unguarded,  and  your  right  to 
plead  your  cause  places  you  on  a 
footing  of  familiarity  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  advantageous.  You  must,  of 
course,  take  care  not  to  be  voted  a 
bore,  and  be  thought  troublesome; 
you  must  not  distress  or  excite  im- 
patience by  your  importunity  ;  you 
must  neither  whine,  sigh,  nor  com- 
plain of  your  hard  fate;  you  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  cheerful,  amus- 
ing, laugh  at  your  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  banter  the  lady  on  as 
many  subjects  as  you  can  manage  to 
turn  against  her  m  a  graceful  man- 
ner. Defy  the  power  of  her  charms, 
great  and  resbtless  though  they  be,  to 
break  your  spirit,  even  though  they 
wring  the  heart ;  never  mind  a  little 
contradiction  in  the  matter,  it  will 
not  be  too  closely  examined ;  shew 
tact,  good  taste,  good  manners,  and 
trust  to  Fortune,  a  goddess  that  has 
made  many  an  obdurate  heart  relent. 
I  must  here  go  back  a  little,  and  say 
a  closing  wora  about  shaking  hands. 

Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
pleasant  custom  to  kiss  or  salute  ladies 
at  meeting  and  parting ;  this  gradually 
sank  down  to  kissing  han(£,  a  prac- 
tice that  still  lingers  in  retired  cor- 
ners of  Europe,  and  to  which  in  my 
travels  I  have  occasionaUy  submit- 
ted with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace,  as 
the  case  might  be.  But  the  custom 
of  shaking  hands  is  nearly  unknown 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  now  declin- 
ing even  in  England.  I  am  really 
sorry  for  this,  as  there  is  an  honest, 
hearty  friendship  about  a  good  shake 
of  the  hand  wnich  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended.  Between  man 
and  man,  a  good  shake  of  the  hand 
shakes  away  the  ice  of  foolish  for- 
mality that  60  readily  gathers  roimd 
the  heart ;  it  makes  the  blood  circu- 
late freely  through  the  veins,  and 
puts  you  at  once  upon  comparatively 
friendly  terms  with  the  person  with 
whom  you  have  interchanged  the  act 
of  good-will.  It  is  an  honest  and 
manly  John-Bull  practice :  in  former 
times,  it  effaced  all  enmity  afler  tho 
Inost  stubborn  fight;    and  sprang, 


like  all  really  national  English  cus- 
toms, from  the  frank  and  generous 
nature  of  the  English  people.  And 
then  how  much  of  character  is  evinced 
hy  the  manner  of  shaking  hands! 
J}  irst  and  foremost,  there  is  the  good 
honest  shake  of  the  hand,  that  dis- 
plays a  free  and  open  nature,  wishing 
you  well  from  tne  inmost  of  the  | 
neart.  Then  there  is  the  cold,  phleg- 
matic shake,  that  telb  you  fairly, 
"  I  care  not  a  straw  for  you."  But  | 
then  you  have  the  gradual  pretend- 
ing pressure,  which  would  make  you 
believe  that  you  are  the  dearest  of 
mortals  to  a  selfish  fellow  who  would 
not  walk  across  the  street  to  save 
you  from  being  drowned.  Next, 
you  have  the  vulgar-minded  fine 
gentleman,  who  sh&es  hands  with 
you  in  a  friendly  manner,  wishing 
you  to  understand,  however,  that 
you  owe  such  extreme  kindness  to 
his  great  condescension  only.  There 
are  so  many  modes  of  displaying 
vulgarity  in  the  world,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  which  is  entitled 
to  take  precedence  of  the  others, 
though  vulgar  condescension  is  per- 
haps the  most  offensive.    As  to 

"  The  fool  and  dandy, 
Those  sons  of  butter-milk  and  sugnr- 
candy/* 

who  offer  you  a  single  finger,  or  the 
pomts  of  two,  secured  by  the  thumb 
at  the  first  joint  from  being  too 
rudely  or  extensively  grasped,  it  is 
needless  to  speak :  a  contracted  hand 
shews,  in  more  ways  than  one,  a  con- 
tracted heart  and  narrow  mind.  Wo- 
men, also,  fail  at  times  in  the  proper 
manner  of  shaking  hands ;  but  they 
must  not  be  tried  by  such  strict  rules, 
for  error  with  them  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  timidity.  Though  it  has  been 
truly  said,  that 

**  A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove. 
Women  are  vuliant  io  a  cause  they  love," 

they  are  sometunes,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  the  most  chicken-hearted 


manner  does  not  necessarily  ini{^y  a 
want  of  feeling,  nor  does  it  foUow 
that  your  trembling,  chicken-hearted 
things  are  endowed  with  sensibility. 
I  would  have  you  mind  this ;  for  you 
constantly  see  men  misled  by  the^ 
exterior  appearances. 

Before  I  go  any  fiirther,  I  most 
here  explain,  that  I  am  speaking 
only  of  what  we  shall  call  drawing- 
room  love-making,  and  that  I  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  circle  of  Almacks :  the 
love-making  to  pretty  milliners,  wait- 
ing-women, &c^  does  not  come  within 
my  present  subject. 

In  treating  of  what  is  here  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  of 
love-making,  we  must  always  recol- 
lect that  the  pursuit  divides  itself 
into  three  distmct  branches, — love4 
making,  love-feeling,  and  love-feign4 
ing,  which  all  assume  the  same  ex- 
terior  garb,  and  are  yet,  as  vou  may 
suppose,  very  different  in  tneir  qua- 
lities. But  how  are  they  to  be  dis- 
tinguished? Ay,  there's  the  rub; 
for  though  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
to  see,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to 
describe.  The  difference  indeed  can 
never  be  rendered  clear  by  rules; 
because  it  shews  itself  less  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  gentlemen 
than  in  their  general  manner  and 
expression ;  it  shews  itself  in  the 
look,  voice,  attitude,  and  deportment 
of  the  suers  and  wooers,  real  or  pre- 
tended. You  often  hear  women  say, 
that  men  fei^  so  well  as  to  render 
all  detection  unpossible.  This  I  deny 
in  toto.  Men,  though  good  dissem- 
blers in  cash  matters,  are  wretched 
dissemblers  in  love-matters  ;  and  wo- 
men, when  willing  to  see,  are  natu- 
rally exceedingly  c^uick-sighted :  but 
they  are  often  as  willing  to  be  blinded 
as  to  be  enlightened,  and  nearly  as 
anxious  to  deceive  themselves  as 
others  are  to  deceive  them.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
they  sec  a  lover's  faults  as  plainly  as 
possible ;  they  see  his  falsehood  also, 
when  there  is  falsehood:   but  they 
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deepest  recess  of  your  heart,  ask  your- 
self what  is  your  real  motive  for 
listening  to  such  a  man,  and  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  his  wdl ;  but  as  he 
will  not  flatter  your  caprice,  you 
keep  him  silent."  The  pnncipal  de- 
ception in  love-making  results  from 
the  circumstance,  that  men  are  really 
much  better  when  they  are  in  love 
than  at  any  other  time.  They  strive 
not  only  to  look  their  best,  but  to  be 
somethmg  better  than  the  ordinary 
routine  of  mortals.  We  know  that 
iK-omen  are  more  ^nerous,  possess 
more  elevated  sentunents,  a  quicker 
perception  of  what  is  beautiml  and 
ennobling  than  men  do ;  and  as  a  real 
lover  naturally  endows  the  divinity 
of  his  soul  Avith  all  those  brilliant 
qualities,  he  necessarily  strives  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  such  a  per- 
fect angel.  This  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be ;  and  if  it  does  not  make 
him  permanently  a  better  man,  it 
makes  him  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage, and  thus  constitutes  the 
deception  of  which  complaint  is  oflen 
faeaixi. 

1  have  said  that  there  is  not  so 
much  falsehood  in  love-making  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  assert ;  and  this  is 
very  natural.  You  recoUect  I  am 
speaking  of  making  love  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  drawmg-room,  and  not 
to  the  damsels  of  the  ser\'ants*  hall ; 
and  what,  I  repeat,  can  be  the  object! 
of  feigning  love,  unless  there  is  for- 1 
tune,  connexion,  or  influence  to  be^ 
gained  by  a  marriage  ?  And  these  are 
not  exactly  to  be  met  with  every 
day  ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  girl  of 
fortune  is  addressed  merely  on  ac- 
count of  her  wealth,  for  she  may 
have  beauty  and  merit  also.  I  say 
she  may  have,  for  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  heiresses  are  flattered  into 
very  sill  v  conduct  and  behaviour ;  so 
that,  unless  they  really  have  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
they  are  likely  enough  to  become 
absurd  and  disagreeable.  They  run 
away  with  the  idea,  that  every  single 
man  is  making  a  regular  set  at  them, 
and  that  they  can  nave  the  best  of 
us  for  merely  condescending  to  smile 
on  our  supplications.  Now  this  is  all 
foolish  conceit :  fortune-hunters,  men 
of  low  and  second-rate  character, 
make  love  for  money,  and  marry  for 
money ;  but  no  gentleman,  no  man  of 
gallant  feeling,  ever  sold  himself  for 


mere  cash.  A  moneyless  man  may 
fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  and 
marry  her  if  she  has  money,  though 
he  could  not  have  done  so  had  she 
been  poor ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  has  married  her  only  for  her 
fortune,  as  the  female  world  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  assert.  I  can  only  say 
lor  myself,  that  I  never  was  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  fortune,  and  never 
knew  one  to  whom  I  could  have 
whispered,  ^^  Dearest  and  most 
charming,  will  you  condescend  to 
have  me?"  though  I, have  been  in 
love  with  a  hundred  pretty  girls  that 
I  should  have  jumped  sky-high  to 
have  married,  had  I  been  rich  enough 
to  support  them  in  proper  style ;  or 
had  they  been  rich  enough  for  both, 
and  as  willing  to  accept  as  I  should 
have  been  to  propose. 

I  recollect  being  once  placed  in  a 
foolish  position  by  the  silly  vanity  of 
a  dumpy  pug-faced  heiress  I  had  been 
invited  to  meet,  in  order  that  I  might 
"try  my  fortime,"  as  the  saying  is. 
The  party  was,  purposely,  a  very  small 
one ;  and,  therefore,  the  worst  possible 
for  such  an  object,  as  all  eyes  were 
upon  us.  I  contrived,  however,  to  get 
seated  on  the  sofa  near  Miss  Gold- 
bars,  where  the  rest  of  the  company, 
very  considerately,  left  us  alone; 
each  little  knot  in  the  drawing-room 
speculating  at  pleasure  on  the  diances 
of  my  success :  I  discovered  a  pretty 
dimpling  smile  on  many  a  rosy  lip  as 
the  eye  glanced  inquiringly  over  to 
where  we  were  sitting.  The  lady  and 
I  spoke  on  various  subjects :  she  was 
a  blue,  a  little  tinged  with  sanctity, 
and  had  travelled ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
get  a  certain  length  in  conversation 
with  the  pretty  dears  who  have 
crossed  the  Channel  and  the  Alps. 
The  commonplaces  about  Paris, 
liome,  and  Naples,  are  good  intro- 
ductions, that  set  people  talking,  that 
open  the  mouth,  if  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily open  the  heart,  and  lead  to 
interesting  conversation,  where  the 
parties  are  capable  of  carrying  it  on, 
and  are  disposed  to  do  so.  Miss 
Goldbars  and  I  did  so  well,  that  half 
the  young  girls  in  the  room  already 
thought  me  sure  of  success.  But 
these  appearances  were  deceitM ;  we 
had  omy,  in  fact,  been  opening  the 
conversation  by  the  commonplaces 
just  mentioned;  and  when  I  found 
that  my  fair  friend  intended  to  asto- 
nish my  weak  mind  by  this  travelled 
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bluism,  and  could  on]y  post  onward 
from  station  to  station,  without  grow- 
ing more  interesting  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, my  interest  and  attention 
began  to  na^"  a  little, — particularly 
so,  as  the  lad/s  beauty  was  not  cal- 
culated to  lend  any  special  charm  to 
her  discourse.  Still  I  listened  with 
a  good  grace  and  with  apparent  at- 
tention; but  my  answers  became  ^- 
dually  less  animated  and  appropriate, 
so  that  by  the  time  she  got  to  Inver- 
lachen,  l  hardly  knew  what  to  say; 
but,  recollecting  some  ridiculous  flirt- 
ation which  had  been  carried  on 
there, — one  between  a  French  danc- 
ing-master and  the  daughter  of  an 
English  peer, — I  inquired,  without 
thinking  much  of  what  I  was  saying, 
whether  it  was  not  a  famous  place 
for  flirtation  P  My  fair  friend,  who, 
as  stated,  had  coquetted  a  little  with 
sanctity,  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
indignant;  her  gooseberry  eyes  at- 
tempted to  flash  fire,  —  "  And  how," 
she  said,  "  could  you  think  of  asking 
me  such  a  question?"  I  was  stifl 
stupid,  and  not  knowing  exactly 
whether  she  was  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased, answered  half  mechanically, 
that  **  I  concluded  a  lady  of  her  dis- 
tinguished advantages  must  have  had 
experience  and  be  judge  of  such 
matters.*'  There  was  no  harm  in 
this  nonsense,  but  the  tone  of  cring- 
ing submission  in  which  the  lady  of 
thousands  had  usually  been  addressed 
by  gentlemen  was  probably  wanting, 
and  she  was  wroth  in  consequence. 
"  I  am  surprised,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  should  think  thus  of  me;  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  thing  in  my  con- 
duct that  can  possibly  authorise  you 
in  forming  such  an  opinion  of  a 
Btrauffer,  and  I  do  not  tnink  it  very 
civil.  She  was  literally  talking  her- 
self into  a  rage,  as  many  people  do 
when  they  want  to  be  angry  without 
having  any  gpod  cause. 

Ajs  I  never  indulge  ladies  in  scolding 
matches,  I  therefore  thought  it  right 
to  use  my  best  endeavours  to  lay  the 
storm  I  had  so  unintentionally  raised. 
I  made  all  sorts  of  apologies  for  ha^-ing 
said  any  thing  which  could  possibly 
displease,  declared  that  nothing  could 
be  mrther  from  my  intention  Mian  to 
utter  a  word  capable  of  offending 
her :  but  in  vain,  she  still  continued 
to  storm :  as  vain  were  my  eflbrts  to 
turn  the  matter  into  a  mere  jest; 
♦iis  only  made  her  worse.    Seeing 


that  she  was  determined  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself,  under  the  impression 
of  giving  me  what  she  thought  a 
good  set-down,  1  very  quietly  got  up 
from  the  sofa,  went  to  the  tea-table, 
and  requested  a  little  more  sugar  to 
my  tea ;  and,  instead  of  resuming  my 
seat,  took  a  chair  near  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  left  the  heiress  "  alone 
in  her  gloiy,"  or  fury,  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  whole  smile-sup- 
pressmg  party.  Persons  in  a  tower- 
n^  rage,  whether  real  or  affected, 
are  always  supremely  ridiculous,  and 
sure  to  be  laughed  at  by  uncon- 
cerned spectators,  —  an  axiom  I 
would  have  all  the  passionate  people 
recollect.  My  fair  foe  felt  this  in- 
stantly, and  the  moment  she  saw  her- 
self the  observed  of  all  observers, 
she  was  convinced  of  the  silly  figure 
she  cut,  and  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

For  a  time  we  often  met  in  company 
afterwards :  at  first  she  was  stately ; 
but  obser\ing  that  I  took  little  no- 
tice of  her,  was  never  sulky,  and 
never  even  neglected  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  society,  she  desired  a 
mutual  friend  to  apologise  to  me  for 
her  foolish  conduct,  and  afterwards 
repeated  the  apology  in  person.  You 
may  suppose  that  I  was  not  ob- 
durate :  1  kissed  her  hand  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  and  I  fancied  that  I 
felt  mine  slightly  pressed  in  return ; 
it  was  so  slight  as  to  be  a  mere 
tremour,  or  perhaps  the  suggestions 
of  my  own  vanity,  and  there  the 
matter  ended :  but  the  whole  scene 
was  only  the  result  of  that  foolish 
conceit  which  made  her,  and  so  many 
rich  girls  fancy,  that  their  foolish 
caprices  must  be  submitted  to  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  lady  afterwards  married  anA 
officer  who  brought  her  a  title.    He" 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  dullest| 
man  in  the  army — no  trifling  matter  ;| 
and  as  she  soon  found  that  he  was  as 
coarse  as  dull,  she  made  a  settlement 
of  a  thousand  a-year  upon  him,  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  cpme 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  her  re-l 
sidence.    It  was  payinc  dearly  for  J| 
title,  but  was  a  cheap  oargain  for  a 
good  riddance  from  a  coarse  and  ig- 
norant vulgarian.      I   have    heard 
ladies  say  that  they  would  willingly 
give  double  the  sum  for  the  same 
advantage.    As  for  the  dumpy  heir- 
ess, I  wisn  her  all  happiness ;  but  must 
request  she  will  discontinue  a  re- 
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mark  sbe  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
vhen  speaking  of  her  unfortunate 
marriage,  whidi  is,  that  "  she  would 
have  done  better  to  have  taken  Cap- 
tain Sabertash."  Any  pleasant,  wit- 
tfy  cheered,  and  pretty  j^l,  having 
life,  spirits,  and  accomplishments,  to 
recommend  her,  may  boast  of  bavins 
refused  me  as  often  as  she  likes ;  and 
with  some  truth,  for  nothing  except 
that  unromandc  thing  call^  ^'  cir- 
cumstances,** would  prevent  me  from 
aalciyig  such  a  girl  to  marry  me : 
but  to  the  dull,  the  heavy,  the  cross- 
tempered,  and  the  dowdy,  I  accord 
no  such  privily,  be  they  ever  so 
rich,  or  ever  so  high  in  rank :  I  will 
have  a  cheerful  and  accomplished 
wife,  or  none  at  all.  I  mention  this 
merely  as  a  passing  hint  to  ladies 
who  sometimes  take  liberties  with 
names,  and  with  mine  amon^  the 
rest ;  though  it  is  weU  kno^vn  that  I 
have  never  asked  above  a  hundred 
pretty  girb  in  my  life,  and  they  are 
every  one  of  them  well  worth  asking 
acain.  And,  what  is  more,  one  of 
the  prettv  beauties,  and  a  beauty  she 
TOy  actually  promised  to  marry  me 
if  I  became  rich ;  and  though  I  am 
not  likely  to  ^t  her  on  these  terms, 
I  would  nardly  exchange  that  simple 
promise,  which  many  would  look 
upon  as  an  indifferent  complaint, 
even  for  a  good  estate, — ^unless,  in- 
deed, tor  the  express  purpose  of 
making  the  lady  keep  her  engagement . 
In  previously  saying,  that  love  was 
now  rarely  fei^ed  in  the  drawing- 
room  except  m  case  of  fortune,  I 
purposely  spoke  of  "gentlemen;" 
because  there  are  in  afi  societies  a 
set  of  silly  coxcombs  who  fancy 
themselves  "  lady  -  killers,**  as  the 
term  goes,  and  make  what  they  fancy 
love  to  every  pretty  girl  they  meet. 
This  is  a  very  unworthy  practice; 
and  though  women  have  generally 
tact  and  discrimination  enough  to 
see  through  it,  they  sometimes  de- 
ceive tliemselves  into  a  belief  that 
th^  can  render  real  the  passion 
■>rhich  is  only  assumed,  l^ut  this  is 
■a  great  error,  and  one  which  they 
must  strive  to  avoid ;  for  a  man  who 
can  be  so  despicable  as  to  feign  a 
passion  merely  to  give  a  pretty  gin  the 
oeart-ach,  ia  as  incapable  as  unwor- 
thy ofbeing  enchained.  A  female  co- 
quette b  bad  enough ;  a  male  one  fit 
only  to  sweep  the  streets,  a  scavenger 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 


Foolish  persons  will,  perhaps,  say 
that  all  this  feigned  love  may  cover 
other  and  more  criminal  designs  than 
causing  a  little  heart-ach.  No  such 
thing.  The  days  of  the  Lovelaces 
and  Lotharios  are  past;  their  arts 
belong  not  to  the  present  state  of 
society;  gentlemen  are  less  accom- 
plished, or  ladies  more  prudent :  the 
seducer  now  reserves  his  skill  for  the 
humbler  sphere,  and  there  are  so  few 
instances  m  England  of  unmarried 
ladies  ever  making  a  faux  pas  that 
they  can  hardly  be  taken  mto  ac- 
count. We  may,  therefore,  safely 
say,  that  in  the  drawing-room  the 
object  of  all  love-making  is  matri- 
mony, either  for  love  or  money  as 
the  case  may  be.  Money  here  in- 
cludes influence,  interest,  patronage ; 
for  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power, 
corruption  spread  so  rapidly,  that 
men  made  love  and  got  married 
for  governorships,  commissionerships,  f 
posts,  places,  and  appointments  off 
all  kinds.  Formerly  this  peculiar/ 
species  of  love-making  was  confined 
to  military  men.  Gentlemen  who 
were  at  a  loss  for  promotion  made 
love  to  some  willing  damsel  who  had 
either  cash  to  purchase,  or  interest 
to  obtain,  preferment  for  the  gallant 
son  of  Mars.  At  every  party  you 
might  thus  see  subalterns  flirting  for 
companies,  captains  quadrilling  for 
majorities,  and  majors  gallopading 
for  lieutenant-colonelcies,  till  ball- 
rooms shook  again.  This  leads  oc- 
casionally, as  you  may  well  suppose, 
to  pretty  matches  and  pretty  pro- 
motions; and  I  have  Known  the 
fittest  commanding  officer  taking 
charge  of  the  nursery,  while  the  real 
old  Euly  was  commanding  the  regi- 
ment. 

"  Pray,  Captain  Sabertash,  did 
you,  who  hold  so  highly  of  ladies, 
or^«  <rrrw^»«^»<./«  ^»»r>*  9"  says  a  would- 


^8  paper  r 
be  clever  iellow,  alluding  to  the 
action  for  crtm,  con.  brought  by  Mr. 
Steady  a^inst  Sir  John  Swaggerwell 
for  carrying  off  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  his  five  interesting  darlings.  Well, 
I  did  see  the  Morning  Post^  with  all 
its  pretty  details,  and  have  seen 
many  of  the  same  kind  before;  but 
I  have  purposely  excluded  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subiect  from  the 
present  article,  whicn  is  entitled 
Love  and  Courtship,  and  there  csax 
be  no  courtship  in  addressing  a  mar- 
ried woman.      I,  who  am  only  a 
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Elain  soldier,  thou£[h  the  world  ^vill 
ave  me  a  philosopher,  leave  preach- 
ing to  parsons  and  moralising  to 
learned  professors  ;  hut  since  you 
have  forced  the  subject  upon  me, 
I  must  declare  at  once,  that  I  think 
every  man  who  seduces  or  makes 
love  to  a  married  woman  should  be 
kicked  out  of  good  society,  if  only 
for  his  total  want  of  delicacy  and 
good  feeling.  Carry  away  a  lady 
from  her  babes  and  nursery!  I 
have  no  patience  with  such  despica- 
ble wretches !  And  that,  too,  when 
there  are  so  many  pretty,  blooming 
girls  ready  to  listen  to  any  clever 
fellow  willing  to  address  them. 
"  The  moment  the  marriage-drum 
beats,'*  says  a  German  author  already 
quoted,  "  all  unmarried  girls  stand 
to  their  arms," — sample  proof  that 
they  are  willing  to  listen. 

This  subject  leads  me  to  another 
reflection.  When  we  consider  how 
devotedly  women  are  generally  at- 
tached to  their  children,  must  we 
not  conclude  that  they  have  been 
cxtremelv  ill-used  by  their  husbands 
before  they  abandon  their  families 
for  the  sake  of  a  rascally  lover? 
None  but  the  worthless,  you  ^vill 
say,  are  ever  guilty  of  such  conduct. 
Granted :  but  what  makes  them 
worthless  ?  In  the  mass,  women  are 
kind  and  affectionate,  and  easily  And 
themselves  in  the  sphere  in  which 
love,  matrimony,  and  all  its  et-ccBteras^ 
place  them,  and  naturally  become 
attached  to  their  duties  and  situation. 
There  are  weak  and  imbecile  women 
in  the  world,  and  those  who  marry 
such  unhappy  persons  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  as  those  who 
take  advantage  of  such  infirmity 
should  be  kicked  both  with  the  right 
foot  and  the  left.  Women  of  aban- 
doned character  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  society;  but  they  are  few 
compared  to  those  who  become  so 
from    the    treatment    they    expe- 


you  are  a  fool,  and  a  cross-grained 
fellow  into  the  bargain,  and  chance 
to  address  and  gain  the  aficctioDS  of 
a  pretty,  clever,  feeling,  and  cheerftil 
girl,  —  and,  strange  to  say,  such 
things  happen, — or  if  you  gain  over 
her  friends  by  your  rank  or  wealth, 
and  thus  get  her  persuaded  into 
marrying  you, — how  can  vou  expect 
to  ffet  on  very  delightfully  with  her 
"  through  the  long  rubber  of  con- 
nubial life?"  In  most  cases  men 
are  the  suitors  and  wooers, — ^for  lani 
not  just  now  speaking  of  fortune- 
huntmg  mothers  and  daughters; 
they  do  the  agreeable,  therefore; 
soften  down  durmg  the  progress  of  a 
pretty  and  well-conducted  court- > 
ship ;  are  polite,  civil,  and  well- 1 
behaved;  affect  feeling  and  senti- 
ment; never  sport  tne  barbarian 
when  thev  can  nelp  it ;  and  if  not 
diabolically  bad  indeed,  arc,  in  fact, 
much  better  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tender  passion  than 
when  that  powerful  and  civilising 
influence  is  removed.  And  who  is 
to  blame  if  mischief  happen  after 
the  cloak  is  cast  aside  ? 

There  are  also  other  modes  of  ill- 
treating  a  lady  besides  beating,  scold- 
ing, or  starving  her.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  grumbling,  growling,  or 
fidgety  husbands ;  of  gentlemen  who 
are  not  al^vays  sober ; '  or  of  those 
who  are  always  ready  to  shew  their 
authority  by  contradicting  whatever 
the  lady  may  say,  wish,  or  propose  : 
for  of  this  class  of  lady-kiflers,  the 
world  is  avowedly  full  enough.  But 
gentlemen  may  make  bad  husbands 
even  without  these  direct  and  active 
faults,  so  to  call  them;  and  heavy, 
dull,  and  prosing  men,  literally  de- 
stroy lively  and  high-spirited  girls, 
by  the  mere  force  and  pressure  of 
cnwiw,  even  as  mildew  destroys  the 
bloom  of  the  fniit-tree  on  wliich  it 
settles. 

There  was  my  excellent  and  wor-* 
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ricb,  and,  like  many  rich  men,  fell 
into  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  the 
attention  paid  to  his  money  was  ac- 
tually paid  to  himself.  Every  where 
received  with  smiles,  he  thought 
himself  a  captivating  character,  and 
allowed  Vanity — dear  Vanity,  to  play 
one  of  its  most  ordinary  tricks,  and 
to  get  a  little  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment. There  would  have  been  no 
grat  harm  in  this,  had  not  Vanity 
taken  him  altogether  out  of  his 
tisaal  path.  Pl^dwell  was  an  old 
bachelor,  but  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  a  perfect  lady-killer; 
and  happening  one  day  to  meet  a 
very  pretty  girl  at  a  party,  seeing 
that  she  was  as  much  admired  for 
her  sprightliness  as  for  her  beauty, 
he  immediately  declared  that  he 
would  marrjr  her;  and,  on  a  very 
ihort  acquaintance,  followed  up  his 
r^olution  by  a  proposal  in  tomi. 
The  lady  declined  the  honour  with 
many  fine  words;  but  not  so  the 
EKuily.  They  were  poor,  and  had, 
what  is  the  ruin  of  so  many  families, 
an  appearance  to  keep  up,  and  per- 
wiacfcd  her  at  last  to  yield  to  Plead- 
well's  repeated  solicitations.  And  a 
splendid  trousseau^  together  with  the 

Eromise  of  a  marriage-trip  to  Paris, 
aving  overcome  all  her  objections, 
the  knot  was  tied,  and  the  happy 
pair  set  off  for  the  Continent. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two  I 
again  met  old  Pleadwell  in  liis  for- 
mer haunts;  but  the  happy  and 
self-satisfied  old  bachelor  wns  sadly 
changed:  he  Avas  sour,  peevish, — 
oxnplained  of  colds,  coughs,  rheuma- 
tBn^  of  the  plague  of  late  hours, 
of  the  bore  of  parties,  and  of  every 
tbmg,  m  fact,  lliswifc  was  literally 
tadiant  and  beaming  with  beauty; 
of  life  and  spirits,  and  sur- 
iwinded  by  all  the  idle  dandies  of 
the  party.  PleadwcU  was  not  jea- 
ioos ;  he  thougrht  too  well  of  himself 
and  lus  wife;  but  gtiU,  this  lK)und- 
I^  admiration  ^j  ^jgi^t  ^ftcr 
mht,  to  a  Pmev^^an,  displeased 

??r^\_   i  *^  Mierc  was  no  ob- 


wish  for  retirement,  she  always  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  to  do  esery 
thing  in  her  power;  but  declared 
that  "no  mortal  endurance  could  en^ 
able  her  to  sit  night  after  night  by  the 
fire^  listening  to  old  stories  cdfout  the 
Common  Pleas,  mid  to  a  repetition  of 
law  jokes,  the  meamnff  of  which  she 
never  even  understood. ' 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Old  Plead- 
well's  vanity  was  dreadfully  hurt; 
imd  fearing,  perhaps,  to  be  laughed  at, 
he  shrunk  away  altogether,  and  be- 
came a  regular  miser  and  misanthrope. 
The  lady  lived  in  the  ^y  world; 
and  though  none  in  reality  doubted 
the  correctness  of  her  conduct.  Scandal 
nevertheless  made  free  with  her  name. 
The  legitimacy  of  her  son  was  ques- 
tioned ;  and  though  she  lived  to  see 
the  boy  established  m  his  right,  she 
saw  no  more ;  the  blow  was  too  severe 
for  one  who  had  more  spirit  and 
cheerfulness  perhaps  than  nrmness ; 
her  heart  was  broken,  and  she  was 
soon  carried  to  the  grave,  adding  an- 
other victim  to  the  thousands  who 
have  been  sacrificed  by  ill-assorted 
marriages. 

A  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  un- 
derstanding can  easily  raise  up  a 
lady  —  the  sort  of  one  at  least  that 
such  a  man  will  choose — to  the  level 
of  his  own  excellence ;  but  a  lady  of 
cultivated  mind  and  understanding 
is  almost  certain  to  be  dragged  do^Mi 
to  earth,  in  the  arms  of  a  rude,  coarse, 
and  illiterate  husband.  And  pity  it 
is ;  for  how  much  a  woman  of  lieart, 
mind,  feeling,  and  education,  can  be 
to  a  man  really  deserving  of  her  af- 
fections, is  hardly  to  be  explained  in 
words.  Even  as  light  and  warmth 
extend  their  animating  influence  over 
the  surface  of  nature,  so  will  the 
generous  kindness  of  a  noble-minded 
girl  cast  its  bright  and  g[ilding  beams 
over  all  the  objects  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Poetry,  you  see, 
is  my  forte. 

!Now,  do  not  believe  that  I  think 
the  women  faultless  because  I  have 
been  praising  them, — very  far  from  it. 
Thev  are  unchftritable  and  unforffiv- 
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as  rarely  be  brought  to  think  well 
of  a  good-looking  woman  as  to  think 
HI  or  a  good-looking  man,  however 
worthless  he  may  be.  In  fact,  if  a 
man  is  but  handsome,  they  will  for- 
give him  almost  every  thmg,  except 
cowardice  and  acknowledged  stu- 
pidity ;  and  it  is  as  much  their  pride, 
as  any  innate  admiration  of  valour 
and  tidents,  that  makes  them  sticklers 
on  these  poijits:  the  finger  of  scorn 
must  not  be  jointed  at  the  object  of 
their  admiration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  women 
are  insensible  to  merit  in  our  sex,  the 
reverse  is  the  case;  they  are  very 
sensible  of  such  merit,  and  are  often 
gained  by  it.  But  then  they  are  often 
gained  by  those  who  have  no  merit, — 
a  circumstance  I  have  alwa3'9  found 
it  difficult  to  understand,  considering 
how  shrewd  they  naturally  are,  and 
how  much  insight  into  character  they 
possess  when  not  biassed  by  some  of 
their  fancies  or  capricios. 

It  is  on  this  weak  point  that  un- 
deserving lovers  must  work.  How 
it  is  to  be  done,  no  one  can  possibly 
explain ;  for  it  must  depend  as  much 
on  the  figure,  manners,  character, 
and  savoir  faire  of  the  gentleman, 
as  on  the  disposition  and  situation  of 
the  lady.  John  Wilkes,  who  was  an 
ugly,  squinting  little  fellow,  used  to 
say,  that  "  in  a  lady*8  favour,  the 
handsomest  man  in  England  had  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  start  of  him. 
This  may  have  been  true  after  Wilkes 
rose  to  notoriety,  for  fame  is  a  great 
key  to  the  female  heart :  otherwise  I 
suspect  that  good  looks  will  have 
many  an  hour's  start  of  an  every-day 
figure.  ITnless,  indeed,  you  are  known 
as  sometliing  or  somebody,  your  good 
things  will  hardly  be  even  listened 
to  when  not  introduced  by  good  looks. 
But  then  again,  we  often  find  the  rude 
and  ^^llgar  sayings  of  a  favoured  in- 
dividual pass  for  the  very  emanations 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  Dress  in  these 
times  is  a  mere  accessory,  though 
certainly  not  to  be  neglected.  Tne 
recommendation  of  autnorship  is,  I 
suspect,  too  general,  and  is  probably 
going  out,  o\smg  to  the  many  silly 
authors  brought  into  three  days'  no- 
toriety by  their  publisher's  wretched 
puffs.  Fashion  was  once  a  great  re- 
commendation, but  no  one  has  lately 
held  a  very  high  rank  in  the  court  of 
fashion ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  rather 
humiliating  circumstance,  that  no  one 


has  been  able  to  fill  the  place  of 
Brummel. 

And  how  then,  if  you  have  neither 
fame,  name,  nor  good  looks,  are  you 
to  get  a  sufficient  hold  of  a  lady's 
affections  to  admit  of  your  prosecuting 
your  suit  with  a  fan:  expectation  of 
success  ?  It  is  really  difficult  to  say ; 
and  yet  there  are  a  thousand  ways 
which  blind  Cupid  points  out  at 
times  to  the  most  stupid,  which  the 
wisest  of  us  cannot  indicate  or  al- 
ways find  when  we  want  to  travel 
them  ourselves.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  be  observed  as  a  general 
principle, — that  women,  being  fond  of 
admiration,  have  some  degree  of  kind 
feeling  towards  every  admirer  whose 
passion  may  confer  credit  on  them. 
They  may  not  return  the  attachment, 
they  may  care  little  perhaps  for  the 
individual ;  but,  in  general  cases, 
where  it  is  unobtrusive  and  does  not 
interfere  with  any  other  affaire  de 
comr,  it  is  sure  to  make  some  fa- 
vourable impression ;  which,  under 
promising  circumstances,  and  with 
good  management,  may  lead  to  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  result. 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  only  of 
well-constituted  minds ;  for  it  is  as 
true  as  it  is  strange,  that  you  some- 
times see  women  hate  a  man  merely 
cause  they  cannot  return  his  love.  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  this  flying 
off  without  cause  to  hatred,  where 
love,  or  at  least  good-will,  was  due, 
and  could  never  well  discover  the 
real  source  of  such  ungenerous  con- 
duct. ITie  case  I  have  to  mention 
is  not  exactly  in  point,  but  it  shews 
how  ladies  are  sometimes  influenced 
by  trifles. 

You  recollect  a  tale  I  wrote  many 
years  ago,  my  first  essay  in  scribbling, 
and  which  was  so  much  praised  by 
all  the  reviewers  of  the  day?  Well, 
in  my  gratified  vanity,  I  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl  I 
was  then  in  love  with ;  thinking,  of 
course,  that  this  specimen  of  author- 
ship would  plead  something  in  my 
favour.  The  lady  was  proud,  high- 
spirited —  a  noble-minded  creature 
but  though  cheerftil  and  charm- 
ing indeed  in  ordinary  intercourse,  a 
little  obstinate  and  self-willed  when 
her  pride  took  fire,  which  it  did 
very  easily.  So  much  so  that  my 
book,  which  I  expected  would  have 
made  my  fortune,  actually  caused 
my  ruin.     She  associated  me  with 
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my  hero,  some  of  whose  sentiments 
htd  displeased  her  ;  and  when, 
trusting  to  the  success  of  the  work, 
I  attempted  to  plead  my  own 
cause,  told  me  that  "  she  never 
eoold  place  the  least  reliance  on  the 
author  of  such  a  work.**  With  these 
words  she  gave  me  my  congSj  and 
soon  afterwards  save  her  hand  to  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Mungoljerry  Horse, 
or  some  other  equally  distiuguishea 
corps  on  the  Bengal  estahlish- 
ment 

The  loss  of  a  pretty  girl  is  at  no  time 
absolutely  death,  but  then  this  one 
had  such  peerless  eyes.  You  see  fine 
eyes  every  day,  almost  every  hour ; 
and  having  said,  "  that  girl  has  fine 
evra,"  think  no  more  about  them. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  eyes 
I  am  speaking  of,  for  they  had  an 
almost  fascinating  power,  though  I 
can  hardly  say  whence  it  was  de- 
rived. We  know,  indeed,  little  of 
the  power  of  the  eye;  we  feel  its 
force,  but  do  not  know  the  charm  or 
magic  that  renders  it  thus  resistless. 
The  lady  in  question  had,  onl  v  at  first 
sight,  a  pretty,  quiet,  youthful  face ; 
though  on  closer  inspection,  strangely 
impressed,  for  such  a  face,  with  marks 
of  thought  and  fire.  The  large  eye 
also  was  calm  —  cold,  for  a  female 
eye — ^you  would  almost  call  it  stem ; 
Imt  wnen  looked  into,  the  immeasur- 
able depth  of  blue,  more  animated 
and  sparkling  the  deeper  you  saw, 
made  the  beholder's  very  heart  vibrate 
again ;  while  at  the  very  depth  of 
that  dear,  blue,  azure  sea,  you  fancied 
you  discovered  love,  feeling,  tender- 
ness, all  nestling  together,  and  ready 
to  be  awakened  and  called  forth  in- 
deed ;  but  still  far,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  arm  to  gain.  You 
often  see  love,  feeling,  tenderness, 
and  many  other  things,  floating  across 
the  very  surface  of  the  eye,  calling 
out,  as  It  were,  "  Will  no  one  come 
catch  me  ?"  but  such  eyes  are  not 
equal  to  the  full,  large,  azure  orbs, 
that  only  make  you  guess  at  the 
treasures  concealed  below. 

That  by  pressing  an  unacceptable 
roit,  ffentlemen  men  make  them- 
selves hateflil  to  ladies  to  whom  they 
had  only  been  indifferent  before,  is 
very  certain.  To  continue  rejected 
aduesses  with  a  good  grace  is  there- 
fore a  very  difficult  thing  You  must 
never  attempt  to  ^'  tear  a  passion  to 
very  rags  and  tatters  ^  nor  must  you 


want  the  temperance  that  gives  it 
smoothness.**  Always  keep  a  tight 
rein  on  your  feelings,  and  be  ready 
to  turn  "  from  grave  to  gay,  firom 
serious  to  severe,  according  to  the 
aspect  of  your  fair  enslaver.  Even 
the  praise  of  a  rival — ^though  not  for 
his  really  brilliant  qualities,  if  he  have 
any — may  be  of  use ;  and  if  you  can 
get  the  pretty  dear  to  join  you  in 
laughing  at  your  own  disappoint- 
ment, the  battle  is  half  regained. 

In  love  as  in  war,  every  thing  must* 
in  fafct,  depend  on  circumstances,  and 
on  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  party  attacked.  Women  are  like 
fortresses :  some,  appearing  to  be  im- 
pregnable, are  taken  at  the  first  on- 
set ;  others,  like  the  well-constructed 
works  of  Vauban,  having  no  appear- 
ance of  stren^h,  can  only  be  captured 
by  regular  siege,  carried  on  by  sap, 
mine,  approaches,  and  parallels.  I 
have  sometimes  known  such  terma- 
gants repulse  an  attack,  after  a  lodg- 
ment had  actually  been  affected  in 
the  very  breastwork  of  the  place. 
Some  girls,  indeed,  surrender  at  the 
first  summons,  and  say  yes  on  the 
first  sounding  of  the  matrimonial 
trumpet ;  but  these  are  as  little  worth 
noticing  as  those  who  yield  to  the 
matrimonial  Mammon ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say  and  sad  to  say,  I  have 
known  more  than  one  pretty  girl  sell 
herself  to  age  and  dulness  for  the 
sake  of  a  title  and  establishment. 

lam  not  going  to  defend  the  practice, 
and  the  world  call  it  selfish  and  mer- 
cenary. But  the  world  are  always 
unjust  to  women,  particularly  when 
they  are  pretty,  and  forget  how  de- 
pendent tney  are  and  how  much  they 
must  sometimes  sacrifice  to  circum- 
stances. A  fortune-hunter  who  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  rich  wife 
is  courted  by  the  fawning  crowd ;  a 
pretty  girl  who  has  mamed  only  for 
money  is  blamed,  and  often  scorned. 

The  great  thing,  both  in  love  and 
in  war,  is  to  recollect  that  a  faint 
heart  never  gained  either  a  woman 
or  a  battle.  But  then  the  question 
still  remains,  how  is  bravery  to  be 
shewn  ?  Napoleon  went  bravely 
enough  to  work  both  in  llussia  and 
at  Waterloo,  but  was  sadly  beaten  on 
both  occasions ;  and  if  we  actually 
knew  the  real  causes  of  all  the  failures 
in  love-affairs,  we  should  probably 
find  that  a  good  many  have  miscarried 
owing  to  the  oyer-weening  confidence 
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of  the  gentlemen.  I  once  lost  a  rich 
and  beautiful  girl,  because  a  friend 
of  hers,  an  enemy  of  mine,  declared 
that  my  presumption  in  thus  comuig 
to  carry  her  off  in  the  veni'vidi'vici 
style,  was  an  insult,  and  deserved  to 
be  punished  accordingly;  and  all 
this  while,  from  knowing  the  lady's 
pride,  I  had  been  the  most  cautious 
and  respectful  of  lovers.  But  women 
see  eacn  other's  failings;  and  when 
their  wit  is  shaq)ened  by  resentment, 
ill  or  well  founded,  they  well  know 
how  to  act  on  the  weak  point  of  a 
dear  friend  and  hated  rival.  The 
darling  who  played  me  this  trick  was 
a  demure  saint,  who  had  been  under 
the  greatest  possible  obligations  to 
me ;  and  though  clever  and  well-in- 
formed, was  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  girl  she  influenced,  and  who  was 
besides  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
own  superiority.  My  haughty  beauty 
acknowledged  in  the  almost  madness 
of  after  years,  that  I  was  the  only 
person  for  whom  she  had  ever  en- 
tertained the  least  regard ;  and  yet, 
at  the  mere  instigation  of  a  third 
])arty,  she  sent  a  captain  of  the  Horse 
Grenadiers  to  the  right-about,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  a  man  without 
figure,  rank,  wealtli,  or  talents! 
This  shews  you  how  a  woman's  pride 
may  be  worked  upon. 

lo  return,  however,  to  the  grand 
art  of  pleasing, — of  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  a  dear  and 
beloved  object.  I  have  had  at  least 
a  hundred  letters  requesting  advice 
on  this  subject;  but,  as  Aristotle's 
n#i>»r/««f  never  made  a  poet,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  instructions  of  mine 
will  ever  metamorphose  a  rude  and 
coarse-grained  fellow  into  a  man  of 
gallantry  and  elegance.  Still  there 
are  certain  rules  which  should  be 
followed  in  such  cases,  and  which 
can  never,  in  fact,  he  deviated  from 
with  impunity  :  some  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding are  also  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success  than  otiiers. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  would 
recommend  that  you  should  attract 
the  lady's  notice  by  some  peculiar 
merit  before  you  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lover.  The  attention  of 
a  person  who  has  some  reputation  in 
the  estimation  of  the  circle  or  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  is  far  more  flat- 
tering and  more  likely  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  than  those  of 
a  better  man,  who  only  claims  atten- 


tion by  the  sentiments  he  expresses. 
If  you  have  no  real  merit,  set  up 
something  that  fools  will  admire  or 
even  laugh  at.  I  have  known  buf- 
foonery tell ;  the  power  of  hard  drink- 
ing has  been  praised ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  pipes  a  man  could  smoke, 
and  the  (juantity  of  snuff  he  could 
force  up  his  nostrils,  would  have  been 
praised  as  accomplishments  had  I 
not  denounced  the  brutality  of  the 
practices  in  one  of  these  papers.  With 
accomplishments  of  this  nature,  which 
the  owner  must  treat  as  trifles,  as 
mere  proofs  of  "  what  a  fellow  he  is," 
a  man  must  take  care,  however,  that 
he  does  not  get  himself  laughed  at, 
before  he  has  obtamed  a  footmg  suf- 
ficient in  a  lady's  favour  to  stand 
such  a  shock.  On  this  point  women 
are  unforgiving;  they  will  ^mrdon 
folly,  stupidity,  and  ignorance,  as 
long  as  it  is  known  only  to  them- 
selves ;  but  the  man  who  is  exposed 
to  the  world's  ridicule  is  for  ever 
ruined  in  their  estimation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  good  in  this. 

Another  plan  is,  to  get  the  whip- 
hand  of  the  pretty  dear  before  you 
come  forward  as  a  regular  admirer ; 
for  she  will  afterwa^,  and  when 
you  are  once  in  thraldom,  have  so 
much  control  over  you  that  you  will 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
even  fair  play.  A  spooney  is  not,  of 
course,  likely  to  obtain  the  weather- 
gage  of  a  clever  girl,  and  I  am  only 
wnting  for  those  who  are  capable  of 
follo>ving  my  advice ;  but  when  you 
can  get  this  advantage,  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  you.  You  may  then 
assume  a  sort  of  proud  humility-, 
which  is  vastly  flattering  to  the  fair, 
who  like  to  see  the  haughty  bend 
before  their  shrine.  Now  recollect 
that  the  pride  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing is  not  a  mere  silly  and  ill- dis- 
guised vanity,  foUowea  by  a  sort  of 
affected  condescension  towards  the 
dear  object ;  for  that  would  be  mere 
folly.  Xo,  no;  we  must  have  an 
elegant  and  subdued  tone  of  manners ; 
an  easy  and  playful  style  of  conver- 
sation ;  shewing  profoimd  deference 
to  the  lady  fair,  \vithout  any  deroga- 
tion of  your  own  confidence  or  sSf- 
possession. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  the  sure 
road  to  a  woman's  heart  is  flattcjrj-, 
flatterj%  and  always  flattery* ;  but  this 
is  only  folly,  folly,  and  utter  folly. 
Flattery  and  compliments  have  their 
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advantages,  and  a  flattering  manner 
iathc  verj-  tbin^  I  am  rccoromendint^; 
the  difficulty  ahvays  is  liow  to  apply 
it,  and  how  to  pay  compliments ;  for 
none  but  silly  girls  arc  gained  by 
gross  and  fulsome  praise.  Jliis  point 
also  requires  tact,  judgment,  good 
taste,  obaervation,  and  knowledge  of 
character;  for  what  Avill  gain  one 
girl  may  displease  another. 

Always  t^r  in  mind,  that  how- 
aver  much  women  are  blinded  by 
their  attachments  when  once  formed, 
so  qnick-sichted  are  they  generally 
before  the  neart  is  fairly  enchained. 
This  YOU  will  say  is  at  variance  with 
the  ioolish  manner  in  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  they  often  bestow  their 
affections,  and  1  grant  it,  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless :  we  cannot  always 
tell  the  manner  in  which  women  are 
blinded.  The  knowledge  would  be 
worth  a  million. 

You  must  not  in  your  manner  to- 
wards women  be  over-fine,  or  what 
is  called  finical ;  as  the  chances  are 
that  your  mind  is  small  enough  al- 
ready without  being  thus  narrowed. 
Nor  must  you  act  the  vapid  ex- 
onisite,  for  a  clever  girl  sees  at  once 
tnat  this  is  only  a  cloak  to  conceal 
shallowness ;  even  as  the  blunt  for- 
wardness so  often  put  on  to  represent 
manly  frankness  is  in  ^neral  nothing 
more  than  the  feeble  disguise  of  vul- 
gar rudeness.  In  love-matters  you 
most  at  least  strive  to  act  the  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  you  are  not  altogether 
incorrigible,  a  real  and  sincere  at- 
tachment will  even  help  to  give  you 
a  little  polish.  I  have  known  an  ab- 
solute bear  metamorphosed  into  a 
presentable  bein^  by  a  passion  of 
six  months*  duration. 

With  a  clever  girl,  a  bantering 
style  of  conversation  is  perhaps  a 
good  one ;  because  a  mere  modulation 
of  voice  may  turn  to  jest  what  you 
might  at  times  deem  it  dangerous  to 
say  in  sober  earnest;  but  here  also 
tact  and  quickness  are  required. 
Many  girls,  indeed,  cannot  talce  up 
this  style,  and  gentlemen  occasionally 
substitute  coarseness  or  drivelry  for 
wit.  As  another  maxim,  and  not 
confined  to  our  present  subject,  you 
may  safely  say  that  men  of  low  nunds 
invariably  put  coarseness  forward  to 
act  the  part  of  wit,  humour,  and 
fketiousness. 

Never  write  love-letters;  for  if 
you  are  really  in  love,  you  will  only 


write  nonsense ;  if  not  in  love,  you 
will  tell  stories,  which  is  much  worse. 

Possibly  you  may  be  a  poet,  and 
anxious  to  display  your  poetical 
genius  to  the  incomparable  object  of 
your  adoration.  If  you  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  will  leave  poetry  alone ; 
for  laoies  of  any  reading  are  now  so 
well  versed  in  the  i)oems  of  IMoore 
and  Byron,  that  your  fair  one  mi^ht 
be  disposed  to  draw  comparisons  which 
would  not  perhaps  fau  out  to  your 
advantage.  And  even  where  a  girl 
may  not  suppose  you  to  be  a  man  of 
first-rate  genius,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  pressing  the  conviction  upon  her 
mind,  by  calling  her  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  bringing,  as  it  were,  proofs 
of  your  own  inferiority.  I  was,  or 
thought  myself,  a  pretty  poet  in  my 
time,  but  always  kept  clear  of  poetical 
declarations  or  album  inscnptions. 
If  you  are  forced  to  write  in  verse, 
let  it  be  some  mere  piece  of  extrava- 
ganza ;  and  if  this  prove,  as  indeed 
it  may,  more  difficult  than  the  fine- 
spun  sentimentality,  then  hist  lay 
down  your  pen,  and  say  tnat  you 
have  no  time. 

Talking  of  time,  it  often  happens 
that  ladies,  when  they  will  not 
hearken,  or  do  not  exactly  know 
whether  they  should  lend  a  deaf  or 
an  attentive  ear  to  your  fine  speeches, 
have  no  time  to  listen  to  your  pro- 
fessions. It  is  a  hard  case,  as  I  know 
from  frequent  experience;  but  as  a 
maxim  set  it  down,  that  in  general 
conversation  you  will  always  be  sure 
to  command  a  girFs  attention,  let  her 
pretend  ever  so  much  hurry,  if  you 
tell  her  of  some  love-adventure  or 
misadventure.  On  this  topic  female 
curiosity  is  never  dormant ;  and  then 
whose  fault  is  it  if  you  cannot  slip 
in  a  word  for  yourself? 

Ages.  "Not  a  syllable  on  that 
subject.  Captain  Sabertash,  as  you 
value  your  popularity  and  the  repu- 
tation of  these  philosophical  essays." 
Well,  as  it  is  my  object  to  please, 
and  since  this  is  a  tender  point,  I 
shall  pass  it  over  with  only  one  re- 
mark, that  justice  forces  me  to  make, 
— or  one  maxim  rather,  which  honour 
conunands  me  to  lay  down.  Every 
acute  observer  must  have  seen  that 
women  are  often  most  amiable  when 
they  begin  to  take  leave  of  the 
splendour  of  beauty.  Your  mere 
heUe^  trusting  only  to  the  lustre  of 
her  charms,  is  generally  a  bore ;  it 
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id  when  fhis  passing  halo  is  gradu- 
ally vanishing  that  we  disoover  t^' 
male  worth  and  loveliness  in  its  full 
orhit  and  brightest  perfection.  But 
gladly  as  I  say  this  in  favour  of  the 
pretty  dears,  I  would  still  have  them 
recollect  that  age  is  age;  though  it 
must  not  always  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  years  a  person  may  have 
lived  in  the  world.  Health,  looks, 
spirits,  cheerfulness,  counteract  the 
effects  of  time ;  while  the  reverse  of 
these  qualities  doubles  his  pace.  Some 
people  never  were  young,  others  are 
slow  in  growing  old.  But  those  who 
propose  to  play  "  the  long  rubber  of 
connubial  life  together,  should  so 
choose  as  to  grow  old  and  go  down 
hill  hand  in  hand  together ;  for  it  is 
a  sad  thing  when  one  of  the  parties 
is  decrepid  while  the  other  is  stUl  in 
youth,  or  in  youthful  spuits.  Ladled, 
who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
not  attending  to  this  rule,  should, 
when  wooed,  ask  themselves.  How  will 
things  look  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  ? 
It  is  a  sad  point,  and  one  I  cannot 
touch  upon  without  regret,  for  many 
a  bitter  tear  have  I  known  jealousy 
to  press  from  the  eyes  of  the  gener- 
ous, the  kind,  and  the  deserving. 
But  beauty  had  passed  away  while 
husbands  were  still  the  admirers  of 
pretty  faces;  so  that  the  sight  of 
every  young  waiting-maid,  or  good- 
looking  governess,  gave  a  pang  to  a 
heart  replete  ^vith  tender  feeling  and 
deserving,  perhaps,  of  all  the  happi- 
ness this  pleasant  world  can  bestow. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  charm- 
ing and  too  often  ill-used  class, — I 
mean  governesses.  They  are  fre- 
quently handsome,  they  must  be 
clever  and  accomplished,  and  yet 
what  a  hard  fate  ift  theirs !  They  are 
in  some  measure  the  servants  of  their 
very  inferiors :  and,  not  to  sneak  of 


be  in  love  with  one  at  this  very  time ; 
but  1  recommend  all  bachelors  called 
upon  to  marry,  and  so  happily  situ- 
ated as  to  have  free  selection,  to  look 
for  partners  in  the  ranks  of  pretty 
governesses.  They  will  there  find 
beautiful  girls,  a  little  chastened  by 
adversity  perhaps,  free  from  all  tho!«e 
foolish  lantasies  which  modern  mo- 
thers and  modem  fashions  so  gene- 
rally instil  into  the  minds  of  yoimg 
ladies — fantasies  that  tend  to  deaden 
the  best  and  most  generous  emotions 
of  the  heart,  to  awaken  only  vanity, 
love  of  admiration,  and  desire  for 
display  and  exhibition.  And  as  envy 
ana  selfishness  are  the  legitimate  off- 
springs of  vanity,  you  may  easily 
suppose  that  you  marry  into  a  pretty 
family  when  you  take  a  piece  of  mere 
pretty  conceit  to  your  bosom. 

A  word  of  engagements.  Xever, 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  your 
daughter  to  make  long  enQ;agements. 
If  there  be  attachment,  tnere  needs 
no  engagement ;  and  if  attachment 
begin  to  wane  where  there  is  an  en- 
gagement, it  can  only  lead  to  sorrow 
or  misfortune.  Even,  independent 
of  this,  engagements  may  cause  mis- 
chief, for  &linc;s  and,  sentiments 
change  as  rapidly  as  persons.  I 
once  had  a  half-and-half  engagement 
of  this  sort,  more  understood  indeed 
than  actually  formed,  that  occasioned 
me  much  uneasiness  and,  perhaps, 
some  grief.  The  lady,  who  was  a 
very  cnarming  one,  was  nearly  as 
poor  as  myself;  the  tacit  understand- 
ing was,  therefore,  that  we  should 
wait  till  fortune  favoured  me  in  some 
distinguished  manner  or  other.  Hme, 
however,  flew  on,  and  I  was  still  a 
half-pay  captain  of  the  Horse  Gre- 
nadiers. Many  good  sitnations  which 
would  have  suited  a  bachelor  r^ht 
well  were  no  doubt   offered:    but 
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lem  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  ele- 
gances of  life  for  refusing  to  marry 
a  poor  man,  but  must  beg  my  sweet 
friends  to  recollect  tha^  though  a 
Hum  without  money  is  poor,  a  man 
with  nothing  but  money  is  poorer 

stm. 

A  lady  desires  me  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  of  presents,  as  I  was 
unintentionally  the  cause  of  a  pearl 
neclclace  being  sent  to  her.  The 
necklace  having  been  given  by  a  lady, 
and  a  very  charming  one,  may  oe 
kept ;  but,  as  a  general  and  invari- 
able rule,  no  lady  accepts  a  present 
from  a  gentleman,  unless  it  nappen 
to  be  some  trifle  too  insignificant  to 
be  refused,  till  she  has  promised  to 
accept  the  giver  himself.  As  to  pre- 
sents from  one  lady  to  another,  it  is 
a  subject  on  which  1  give  no  opinion ; 
bnt  must  have  it  fairly  understood 
that  giving  presents  is  not  always  a 
proof  of  kind  or  generous  feelmg : 
for,  though  avarice  and  selfishness 
rarely  part  vnth  any  thing  worth 
keepmg  in  their  own  pockets,  osten- 
tation, momentary  fancy,  or  the  hopes 
of  making  a  favourable  impression 
for  some  particular  object,  may  tempt 
very  ordinary  and  unamiable  i)er- 
9ons  to  make  an  occasional  present. 
The  lady  who  gave  the  pearl  necklace 
already  mentioned  is  very  amiable, 
but  trying  almost  to  make  herself 
unamiable  and  to  become  a  sort  of 
stoic ;  and  as  this  practice  is  not  so 
rare  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  I 
must  here  say  a  word  about  it.  The 
lady  of  whom  we  are  speaking  shall 
famish  the  illustration.  She  had  a 
fine  person,  was  endowed  with  high 
talents  and  generous  feelings,  and 
mind  and  heart  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  b^  education ;  she 
was  well  calculated,  therefore,  to 
cast  around  her  the  very  light  and 
warmth  mentioned  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  paper,  and  yet  she  never  did 
any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Either  the  want  of  confidence  in 
herjselfi  or  in  others,  prevented  her 
from  doing  justice  to  ner  best  feel- 
ings; the  fear  of  ridicule,  the  dread 
of  misplacing  affection,  or  seeming  to 
bestow  interest  on  unworthy  objects, 
made  her  more  anxious  to  repress 
than  to  give  scope  to  the  generous 
emotions  of  a  heart  replete  with  the 
noblest  sensibility.  And  this  re- 
pressing system, — the  constant  efforts 
made  to  check  the  bursting  forth  of 
the  finest  and  most  generous  feelings. 


— ^will,  in  the  end,  tend  to  fireeze  the 
best  powers  of  the  heart.  I  have 
seen  this  congealing  process  going 
on  more  than  once,  and  must  warn 
the  pretty  dears  i^inst  it.  Some 
hearts  seem,  indeed,  to  want  the  im- 
pelling force  necessary  to  bring  to 
bloom  the  best  qualities  implant^  in 
them ;  others  have  too  much  of  this 
impelling  force :  so  that,  without  very 
careful  gardening,  we  may  sometimes 
find  the  brightest  flowers  running  to 
seed. 

To  go  on  with  the  chapter  of  pre- 
sents, however.  No  gentleman,  in  tact, 
ever  thinks  of  offering  presents.  There 
seems  something  harsh  and  unge- 
nerous in  thus  forbidding  loving  per- 
sons to  give  and  accept  trinkets  or 
jewels,  as  there  is  something  kind 
and  generous  in  the  motive  that 
prompts  us  to  offer  them,  but  it  can- 
not be  helped ;  for  we  should  have 
coxcombs  vicing  with  each  other  in 
extravagance,  and  trying  to  purchase 
hearts,  instead  of  gaining  them; 
ostentation  would  display  itself  on 
one  side,  and  grasping  avarice  make 
the  most  of  it  on  the  other ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  follies  that  weak  men 
woidd  commit  to  gain  the  attention 
and  good- will  of  some  mercenary  co- 
quette. It  is  by  this,  our  decree, 
forbidden,  therefore,  to  make  or  ac- 
cept presents,  under  the  penalty  of 
bemg  condemned  as  ignorant  of  good 
breeding. 

I  must  further  beg  it  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  no  lady  who  can  get 
an  Englishman  ever  marries  a  fo- 
reigner. The  causes  formerly  stated 
in  these  papers,  and  illustrated  by  so 
many  melancholy  examples  of  the 
folly  and  certain  ruin  attending  such 
ill-suited  alliances,  should  have  been 
sufficient  warning  against  any  future 
error  of  the  kind.  But  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  fashionable  education 
and  training  are  endless,  and  the 
nature  of  my  present  paper  obliges 
me  to  make  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions on  this  particular  subject.  And, 
once  for  all,  I  do  not  comprehend 
how  any  English  lady  can  so  far 
sacrifice  those  feelings  of  decorum 
which  naturally  belong  to  the  women 
of  our  island, — can  so  far  forsake  the 
habits,  manners,  and  all  the  modes  of 
thinking  in  which  she  has  been 
brought  up,  as  to  marry  a  foreigner. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  able,  upright, 
honest,  and  good-looking  men  on 
the  Continent  as  well  as  iu  England  j 
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but  Continental  manners  and  modes 
of  thinking  are  different  from  ours, 
and  the  best,  even  of  the  best  classes, 
are  so  totally  devoid  of  what  we  call 
delicacy  of  mind,  that  an  educated 
Englishwoman  joining  their  domestic 
circle — making  hersdf  one  of  them 
— cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the 
fate  she  has  brought  upon  herself. 
That  this  will  not  be  aclcnowledged 
by  those  who  have  suffered  is  easily 
understood,  nor  can  this  want  of  de- 
licacy be  seen  by  superficial  observers 
in  general  uarties;  but  let  any  one 
familiar  witn  French  or  Italian,  for 
the  Grermans  are  better,  translate 
the  ordinary  conversations  so  fre- 
quently carried  on.  True  it  is  that, 
generally  speaking,  unmarried  wo- 
men do  not  join  parties  in  France  or 
Italy;  but  is  an  English  lady  to 
throw  decorum  aside  b^use  she  has 
married  a  foreigner?  I  am  here 
speakmg  only  of  the  fate  awaiting 
English  Jadies  who  marr}'^  into  good 
Continental  society ;  for,  in  the  ma- 
trimonial way,  foreign  grooms  and 
coachmen  are  as  good  as  English 
ones,  only  that  an  English  lady 
marrying  an  English  groom  knows 
him  to  be  so,  whereas,  in  marrjdng 
a  foreign  adventurer  she  often,  and 
for  reasons  easily  explained,  fancies 
herself  marrying  a  very  great  man. 

The  courting  of  English  women 
has  become  a  regular  pursuit  with  all 
ranks  of  foreign  adventurers,  from 
penniless  counts  to  discarded  posti- 
lions. Even  to  the  highest  of  these 
noble  adventurers,  though  aspiring, 
no  doubt,  to  the  most  brilliant  for- 
tunes, a  few  hundred  pounds  is  some- 
times a  sufficient  mducement  to 
make  them  marry  a  lady,  who  may- 
be abandoned  the  moment  she  is 
completely  plundered.  In  many 
cases,  these  adventurers  are  already 
married,  and  threaten  to  make  the 
matter  public  unless  they  are  sup- 
plied with  money,  so  that  respectable 
families  are  often  forced  to  purchase 
at  great  sacrifices  the  silence  of  these 
worthless  ruffians.  Singers,  fiddlers, 
dancers,  couriers,  and  discarded  me- 
nials, throw  themselves  in  the  way 
of  our  countrywomen  in  all  the  Con- 
tinental watering-places,  as  w^ell  as 
at  home.  In  general,  they  represent 
themselves  as  persecuted  patriots, 
expelled  their  homes  for  political 
causes.  With  the  unblushing  im- 
pudence found  only  on  the  Conti- 
nent, they  assume  airs  that  men  of 


the  highest  rank  would  never  put 
on  in  England;  but  which  make 
some  impression  on  young  ladies 
brought  up  according  to  the  lasb- 
ionable  style  of  modern  education, 
that  makes  display  every  thing.  The 
adventurer  speaks,  of  course,  little 
or  no  English,  and  cannot  therefore 
exhibit  his  gross  ignorance  and  men- 
tal coarseness  to  the  lady  and  her 
friends,  who,  though  they  may  im- 
derstand  and  even  speak  French, 
rarely  speak  it  with  sufficient  fluency 
to  carry  on  a  regular  and  well-sus- 
tained conversation ;  so  that  the  ad- 
venturer, if  he  be  a  clever  fellow,  can 
always  make  some  way  before  he  is 
detected. 

I  recollect  spoiling  a  very  pro- 
mising affair  by  mere  accident  a  few 
years  ago.  I  had  hardly  alighted 
from  my  carriage  on  reaching  Inver- 
lacheu,  when  a  iViend  ran  up  to  me, 
and,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
"  Ah !  Sabertash,  you  have  just  come 
in  time  to  save  distance ;  three  days 
more,  and  your  beautiful  friend 
Julia  M would  have  been  car- 
ried off  by  an  Italian  marquess; 
good-looking  fellow,  I  assure  you. 
The  flirtation  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention ;  your  fair  friend  had  many 
rivals ;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  a 
settled  thing,  and  no  mistake.**  The 
girl  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable country  gentleman,  who 
with  his  wife  and  two  pretty  daugh- 
ters had  come  to  pass  a  few  months 
on  the  Continent.  As  they  were 
friends  of  mine,  and  as  it  was  a  ball 
night,  I  hurried  to  the  rooms  to  sec 
them  and  to  learn  all  the  particulars 
of  this  novel  affair.  I  was  not  long 
in  discovering  the  young  ladies,  they 
were  the  belles  of  the  place,  and 
were  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  dressed  in  the 
exaggerated  style  which  always  marks 
the  foreign  dandy.  His  upper  lip 
was  adorned  with  a  black  and  well- 
oiled  moustache,  and  a  riband  and 
buckle  ornamented  the  button-hole 
of  his  coat.  The  girls,  on  seeing  me, 
instantly  came  fonvard  and  shook 
hands  with  me  in  good  and  generous 
English  fashion,  so  that  we  did  not 
immediately  observe  that  the  stranger 
had  fallen  a  little  to  the  rear  on  our 
meeting,  and  stood  dangling  his  hat 
in  an  awkward  manner  when  the 
eldest  turned  round  to  introduce  ils 
saying,  "  Marquis  de  Starvini,  Can- 
tain    Sabertash-"     I    had   actually 
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commenced  my  bow,  but  was  arrested 
in  mid-bend,  I  may  say,  by  discover- 
ing  thai  I  wit  grsvely  and  fbrmally 
salnting  an  excellent  and  good-hu- 
momed  courier,  who  had  galloped 
before  me  half  over  Italy.  I  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  the  girls  seeing 
that  something  was  wrong,  instantly 
took  hold  of  my  arm,  and  Francisco, 
assuring  me  that  exceUenza  should  be 
infonned  of  erery  thing  in  the  mom- 
ii^  made  a  polite  bow  and  quietly 
retired.  To  avoid  attracting  at- 
teoticHi,  I  kept  the  ladies  wdking 
op  and  down  for  some  time,  then 
sent  them  home,  where  I  explained 
matters  to  the  father.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  wroth  enough,  as  you 
may  suppose,  and  determined  in- 
stantly to  return  to  England  and 
never  allow  a  foreigner  to  enter  his 
door,  or  the  country  either,  if  he 
could  help  it. 

I  thought  that  Francisco  would 
have  made  himself  scarce,  but  in  this 
I  was  mistaken;  for,  entering  my 
room  next  morning  with  aU  the 
vmehaloMce  possible,  he  set  about 
arranging  my  clothes  as  if  he  had 
stiQ  been  in  my  service,  and  then 
beginning  his  stoiy,  expressed  a  hope 
that  exceUenza  would  not  prevent 
a  good  honest  fellow,  who  nad  at- 
tended him  faithfully,  had  never  al- 
lowed any  perscm  to  impose  upon 
him,  and  nad  assisted  him  in  various 
and,  as  be  would  have  it,  most  peril- 
ous adventures,  from  making  his  for- 
tuie  by  a  good  marriage.  If  exceU 
ienza  hiad  himself  any  regard  for  the 
&pyora  Julia,  he  would  of  course 
withdraw  his  pretensions ;  as  it  was 
not  for  any  particular  lady  that  he 
Wis  looking,  but  merely  for  one  with 
efficient  money  to  set  him  up  com- 
fortably in  the  world;  several  of  his 
friends  having,  he  assured  me,  done 
very  well  by  marrying  English 
ladies.  His  titles  and  decorations  he 
tieated  with  ffreat  contempt,  as  totally 
unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  merit, 
declaring  that  he  had  only  assumed 
them  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice on  similar  occasions,  as  all  Eng- 
lish ladies  were  gained  by  such 
f'toieries.  His  introduction  mto  so- 
aety  he  had  purchased  at  Paris  in 
the  manner  formerly  described  in 
these  papers,  but  had  made  little 
progress  with  la  Signora  Julia,  for 
she  could  not  speak  Italian,  and  his 
French  was,  as  I  knew,  but  indiffer- 
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ent.  The  very  cause,  in  fact,  which 
had  prevented  his  detection. 

You  see,  ladies,  what  is  the  opi- 
nion your  conduct  has  brought  upon 
the  women  of  your  native  land ;  even 
couriers  deem  themselves  entitled  to 
find  favour  in  your  sight !  Always, 
I  repeat  it,  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  flirtation  carried  on 
or  understood  in  foreign  society.  In 
France  and  Italy  young,  at  least  un- 
married, ladies  never  even  go  into 
company,  and  when  they  go  to  balls 
it  is  only  to  dance,  and  not  to  speak ; 
and  an  unmarried  English  lady  who 
converses  with  a  foreigner  in  the  im- 
constrained  manner  in  which  conver- 
sation is  carried  on  in  good  society  in 
England,  will  assuremv  have  light 
tales  whispered  of  her  fame. 

Having  thus  scolded  a  little,  with 
the  best  possible  intention,  and  sheMm 
my  fau:  friends  what  they  too  often 
make  themselves,  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  compliment  to  the 
sex  generally  paid  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  us  lords  of  the  creation,  by 
a  German  lady  of  great  wit,  talents, 
and  beauty,  who  was  highly  educated, 
as  you  oflten  see  German  ladies,  and 
well  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  forget  what  doctrine  I 
was  upholding  when  the  Countess 
of  B— —  stopped  me  short  by  an 
incredulous  smue,  and  then,  answer- 
ing to  my  request  for  an  explanation, 
gave  us  ner  opinion  in  the  following 
words  :  "  There  are  few  men,  sir 
captain,""  (Jierr  hauptmcm)  "  who 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  ren- 
der full  justice  to  their  wives ;  few 
who  have  feeling  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  true,  generous, 
and  affectionate  female  heart;  and 
fewer  still  who  have  sufficient  cha- 
racter to  withstand  the  seductive 
arts  of  the  worthless  portion  of  our 
sex." 

"  I  know  not  how  tbe  truth  may  be, 
I  tell  it  to  you  as  it  was  told  to  me.*' 

I  dedicate  to  you,  most  beauti^I 
Laura,  this  paper,  which  you  were 
pleased  to  command,  and  in  conclud- 
mg  with  the  lines  of  Byron,  in  which 
your  namesake  is  mentioned,  can 
only  say  that  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  write  no  more  articles. 

'*If  Laora,  think  yon,  had   been  Pe- 

trarcb's  wife. 
Would  be  have  written  sonnets  all  his 
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Paddy's  Goose,  Bakliffe  Hightcay, 
Past  1  o'clok,  Jan,  2J,  1842. 
Deer  Sur, — Wei,  wel,  if  that 
Croughty  Krokr  aint  the  deerust, 
darlintist  duel  of  a  kraythur  that 
ivir  swiggd  punch,  Ime  a  Dutch- 
min.  I  sposis,  IVIisthur  Yorke,  ye 
rimimburs  that  in  my  artikl  phur 
Janyany,  which  kraitid  so  much 
tank  in  the  kluhs,  I  gev  a  passin 
kind  of  randum  inphitayshuu  2  the 
little  linnit  of  a  mann  2  int  dhrunk 
with  me  and  my  fammillee  on  the 
12th  nite.  Smaul  noshuns  Eye  had 
thin  that  Masther  Croughty  wud  luk 
on  it  in  annec  uther  lite  then  a  joak, 
or  may  bee  a  peg  2  phil  up  a  brokn 
krivvis  in  a  sentins.  But,  by  the 
hokey,  'twas  quite  differint,  Down 
he  kerne,  shure  enufT,  in  the  'bus  2 
Ratcliffe  Uighway ;  and  whin  I  heerd 
sura  1  igquirin  fur  Misthur  Bral- 
laghan,  of  the  Paddy's  Goose,  faix,  at 
fusht  my  hart  lept  in2  mi  mouth, 
phor  I  wair  biginnin  2  thinck  it 
mite  bee  a  bum-bailiph,  with  a  rit 
frum  mi  teylur,  IViisthur  Stultz, 
hoom,  I  ri^ts  much  2  sa^,  I  havnt 

Sid  any  tune  thees  last  siks  yeers. 
ut  jidge  mi  day  lite  and  sattisfaxshin 
whin,  insted  of  a  ketchpoal,  I  bihild 
the  purtee  littl  gim  of  a  fella  kim^ 
min  in2  me,  with  hiz  identikle  oakn 
shilaylee  in  hiz  han,  and  hiz  shinin 
gray  i  lit  up  by  the  laist  taist  in  life 
uf  the  ginyouin  puttheen.  "  Barney, 
darlint,"  sez  hee, "  I  kum  2  igsipt  yer 
invitayshin.  This  day's  the  twelfth 
nite ;  and  woant  we  hav  a  rail  rorin 
suppr  of  pullonys,  purl,  and  Irish 
praytees,  and  fwhiskey  ?  "  I  diglairs 
the  teers  kem  in2  mi  ize,  and  I 
wasn't  aibl  2  mutther  a  wurd.  I 
onely  shuk  him  bi  the  phist,  and 
tuk  the  little  joakur  in2  mi  wife 
Judy  and  the  chilthur,  boo  was 
dhrinkin  a  drop  o'  gin  punch  in  the 
hed-chaimbur.  The  minnit  Jewdy 
seen  ^tisthur  Tom,  yed  think  sheen 
phlie  owt  of  bur  shimmees  (savin 
yer  prussins)  with  rapslmre.  Up 
she  jumpt  frum  the  bed  whair  she 


was  settin,  and  lettin  laul  the  young- 
ist  of  the  babbys  in  her  hurree  (lowd 
enuff.  He  bee  bound,  the  imp  of 
darckniss  roard  whin  hiz  bed  kem  in 
konthrakt  with  the  floor ;  and  I  np- 
pozis  heed  be  roam  stil  onely  Mo- 
ther Tom  gev  him  a  slise  of  Jarmin 
sassidge  out  of  his  britchis  pokket), 
she  tuk  little  Krokr  in  hir  arims; 
and  af  shee  didnt  kis  him  and  hugg 
him  til  1  thot  sheed  nivir  hav  dun. 
Faix,  yed  thinck  shea  hadnt  saw  him 
phur  a  skoar  of  twelnmnths,  so  much 
shee  ridjised  at  bavin  him  agen. 
Throo  it  is,  that  a  long  time  had 
illapsed  sens  we  had  last  scene  him, 
— fur  Misther  Croughty  is,  thay 
sez,  2  much  takn  up  with  graniukes, 
and  dutchasses,  and  peepl  of  that 
stayshun,  2  thinck  much  of  a  poor 
pipr  like  me;  yet,  howsumsoivir,  I 
no  he  haz  the  rail  likin  for  us — bliss 
his  littl  hart,  I  nose  he  hass — and  so 
we  iz  awl  ass  fund  of  him  an  if  he 
wair  hour  own  natherral  flish  and 
blud.  Wel,  be  Jewpether,  wee  awl 
sad  down  2  the  puddm  and  fwhiskee, 
and  ^hat  a  gloryus  nite  wee  had. 
Misthur  Croughton  sang,  and  danad, 
joakt,  and  laft,  and  towld  sich  storees 
and  laygins,  and  dandld  the  chilthur 
on  his  nee,  and  last  mi  wiphe,  and 
hugd  miselph,  and  dyd  awl  the  lew- 
dikrussist  tnings  possibl,  and  a  dail 
moar  I'll  go  bavl  then  aithur  of  uz 
can  riglikt ;  untie  wee  boath  woak  on 
the  momin  of  the  sevvinth  of  Jany- 
erry,  and  phound  oursilfs  lyin  un- 
dhur  the  teabl ;  and  poor  Jewdy,  the 
Lord  betune  uz,  and  harum,  with 
bur  arrums  roimd  about  Misthur 
Krokur,  fast  issleap,  and  the  chilthur 
without  a  skreed  or  skrap  o'  close  on 
em  (nut  so  much  ass  a  shurt,  ass  I 
hopes  2  be  saivd),  and  the  teable 
awl  upsit^ — the  purl  and  sassagia  on 
the  floore,  and  the  pra^-tees  sthrown 
abowt  like  owld  ragges.  Arrah,  how 
kweer  we  Inkd  whin  we  opnd  owr 
ize.  Ilowivir,  Mr.  Tom  and  mee 
onelee  maid  it  the  subjick  f\ir  moar 
joakin;   and  afthur  a^;ood  bruk- 
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whast  of  sliced  bakin,  ingyans,  and 
cin-and-wauthiir,  Croughty  shuk 
Bans  with  uz  awl,  and  kist  uz  agen, 
ind  wint  aweigh  himsilf  and  his 
wattle  iu  a  kabrecowlaj  2  thay  Ad- 
miralthry.  Ide  lav  a  gud  round 
wea^r  that  hee  haunt  sicn  lots,  and 
laahins,  and  lavins  of  phun  this  lon^ 
whvle,  ass  he  had  witn  mee  and  mi 
inthnrestin  fammilly  on  the  nite  in 
qoistshnn ;  and  throth  it*9  long  weel 
awl  rigiik  it,  ispish^Uy  my  young 
Dannee,  2  hoom  Misthur  K.  prom- 
mist  a  Jewsharp  whin  nikst  heed 
knm  the  weigh.  Like  a  dasint 
genlman  ass  hee  anlways  wair,  and  of 
the  throo  ould  stock  of  the  Duhallow 
Krokirs,  hee  axd  us  awl  2  his 
**  Bower"  phur  nikst  Shraft  Tews- 
day  nite,  whin  hee  sez  that  hee,  an 
Dui  I^Gckleese,  and  the  Dockthur 
(jeez  aul  nose  who  I  mains ;  there  is 
but  onely  one  sun  in  the  haymis- 
pheer,  and  onely  one  Dockthur  on 
this  gloab,  and  hee^s  Magjnn,  and  no 
mistaik),  and  Faither  Frank,  and 
Gould  Spix,  and  one  or  2  moar  fine 
burds  frum  Core,  is  goin  2  pie}'  the 
deuce  an  awl,  and  have  snap-applin, 
and  nut-krakin,  and  led-nieltin,  and 
have  thair  fortunes  toiild  bi  an  owld 
gip»ee  that  ^listhur  C'roakcr  nose 
this  long,  long  whyie.  Mi  wife  wair 
ankshus  2  gow,  the  minnit  shee  hard 
a  hint  of  thav  fortin-teliin  (phur  shea 
hav  a  pirfick  Irish  vinnerayshin  fur 
them  pilgrims  of  professigh,  the  kup- 
toasara,  and  dark-ide  Aygipshuns, 
that  won  meets  on  Blakheeth  and 
Xorwould),  and  emportoond  me 
inttell y  2  lit  her ;  butt,  ass  I  sed  2 
Docktnur  JSliginn,  how  cud  Eye 
thrust  mi  wife  aloan  bi  hirsilf  with 
such  rompayshus  kustumurs  ass 
littl  Krofty  and  that  rail  raik 
Madiae  ?  Oh  no,  in  troth,  it  wudnt 
doo  bi  no  mannur  of  mains.  Bisides, 
shec  nose  wel  that  Tme  goin  meeself 
2  Dublin,  2  spin  the  fusht  weak  in 
Lint  with  Tom  Luby,  and  sum  uther 
o  thim  Thrinity  Kollidg  min, — a 
\T8it  which  I  cant  diffher,  fur  I  in- 
tinds  2  teak  a  masthur's  digree  in 
Thrinity  this  time,  and  hav,  alsow, 
sum  verry  purtiklur  bizniss  with  the 
di{nty  chansillur,  my  vinirabl  frind 
thay  Archbishup  of  Arma.  So  I 
haz  been  obleeagt  2  ra}7)huse  the 
darlint  little  man*8  invite ;  but  thay 


minnit  I  kimis  bak  a  Masthur  of 
Arts,  ogh,  bee  Saint  Pathnk,  and  awl 
the  saynts  that  was  ivir  roashtid  in 

no  matthur,* — Be  ^v  him  a 

kaul,  and  dhrink  his  spemts  undher 
his  meehogany,  as  shure  ass  eggs  is 
eges.  Now,  nothin  cud  be  more 
f  befool  than  2  lave  the  babbis  illone 
on  that  nite,  which  av  coorse  shud  be 
dun  if  I  wair  in  Irelin,  and  Misthriss 
Brallaghan  with  Croughtv;  which 
igkonnts,  I  hopes  sattis&kthurrilly 
&r  mi  not  goin. 

Apropos  of  forthin-tellin,  ass  I  waif 
sayin,  jLputs  no  kine  of  kunfidinse  in 
em.  Won  of  um  wons  towld  mee 
the  graitis  pak  o*  lize  that  ivir  fell 
from  faymad  lipps,  which  is  sayin  a 
grait  dail,  whin  we  rimemburs  Dalilali, 
and  Circe,  and  the  Syrens,  and  Jesa^* 
bil,  and  Missis  Joan  Southcote.  No" 
thin  less,  af  yew  plaisis,  did  shea  tel 
me  than  that  Eye  war  2  be  mimbir  of 
parlment  phur  Kork ;  a  mithur  she 
prummisd  2  my  eldis  sun;  and  a 
^nrals  kokt  hat  shea  sed  ware  surely 
m  the  faits  phur  mi  Dannee.  May- 
bee  its  2  bee,  and  maybi  it  isnt ;  but, 
at  all  ivints,  noan  of  it  haz  yit  kum 
throo.  That  sli  Tim  Hood  tels  me, 
whiniver  he  reeds  anec  uf  mi  punns, 
that  I  ia  M.  P.  (masthur  of  punns) 
areddy,  and  sez  that  its  that  thay 
ould  fortin-teliin  vixn  ment ,  but  I 
hoaps  not.  Mv  ambisbun  taix  a  hiur 
flite.  My  wife  Jewdy  is  a  rigler 
beleevur  in  sich  things,  and  snee 
botthurd  me  so  much  abowt  Misthur 
Crougtun  and  his  ould  sibbil,  and 
ken  up  sich  a  perBck  fire  of  abuice, 
and  skouldin,  and  tank  about  jellussy 
and  Lord  Millbum,  and  sayin  that  he 
wudnt  thrait  hir  so,  and  the  like, 
that  I  wair  ubbleegt  2  kut  down  2 
the  tap-roomc  2  the  dasin  kumpanec 
that  resorts  thair,  and  got  dhrunk 
out  of  spight,  and  2  keep  mysilf  in 
gud  humur.  I  thin  kauld  for  pin, 
an  ink,  and  peapr,  and  when  I  kcm 
back  2  bed,  1  waikt  up  Jewdy,  and 
handid  hir  the  follvin  appolodgy  for 
my  ippinyons  on  this  pint,  in  uraik, 
Frinsh,  Latin,  and  the  vimakular 
Saint  Giles,  his  Anglo-Irish.  "Judy," 
says  I,  "  'tis  much  bitthur  phor  yew 
and  mea  2  injy  the  prissunt,  and 
dhrink  while  wee  kan,  than  2  put 
kntddit  in  fortin-tellurs,  boo  onely 
wantR  our  munny,  and  doant  keir  a 


^  We  prpsume  our  learned  correspondent  alludes  to  that  profane  saying  of  Su 
Aogustioe,  **  Multi  adorantar  in  aril  qui  cremantur  in  igiie.*'-«  O.  Y« 
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^  fur  f what  Uuiy  teU  m.  You  has 
ouin  layd  owt  sigBpinsis  and  shillins 
fur  thim  darkees  of  gipseaa,  whin 
vew  an  £je  cud  hav  got  gin  and 
newj,  an  awl  kines  c^gud  lush  phur 
it,  or  majbee  ahurts  and  ahifts  for 
the  chilthur,  insted  of  hayin  thim,  as 
thay  are,   bare  an  naikid.** — Bee- 

Sonnees,  I  thinz  the  arffumint  tuk. 
ewdy  got  quite  paisful  and  koar- 
tyus;  and  befoar  1  athript,  I  got  up 
sum  quarthums  of  the  krame  of  the 
vaUee,  and  a  pinnorth  of  gnu  cut 
for  u£  boath.  Jewdv  tat  up  in  bed, 
and  we  finisht  it  aul  betune  us  ovur 
the  foUyin  klassik  yarak.  Frum 
that  tyme  2  thia,  Judee  has  nivir 


led  a  word  abowt  fortin-tillin,  <>r 
Misthur  Krokrs  purtea ;  and  insted 
of  lawishin  mi  httle  mains  in  the 
weigh  of  pryin  in2  the  darck  and 
awiool  vide  of  the  futeyour,  she  giva 
me  and  the  babbies  plinty  <tf  purl 
and  ould  Tom  in  its  plaise.  So  that 
Tye  gaind  sumthin  be  mi  arkyou* 
mintative  powrs,  and  I  sayryusley  is 
of  opinvun  that  if  I  were  in  parlmmt, 
I  mite  hope  2  bee  a  rite  honnurabl  in 

about IHere  is  heard  a  laud  caU 

from  the  taproom  for  the  p^per^  an 
which  Baniey  geU  into  a  fuHouM 
pasdonj  ind  is  obUged  to  obey ;  while 
yowsg  '^  Dannee''  writes  out  thefoUoW' 


Ad  Lsuconosm^    Hor.  lib,  L   Ode  XL 

"  Tu  ne  (|iie8ieris,  scire  neflis,  qnem 

mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  dii  dederiut,  Leacoaoe ;  nee  Ba- 

bjkmiot 
Tentartt  numerot.    Ut  m«lias»  qmequid 

erit,  pati ! 
(Seu  pluret  hyemes,  seu  triWt  Japiter 

ultiawm. 
Que  nano  oppositis  debilitat  poBUcibiis 

mare 
Tyrrbentun.)     Sapias*     Vina  liqaes,  et 

spatio  bren 
Spem  longam  reseoes.    Dam  loqoimar, 

fugerit  inrida 
Aetas*     Carpe    diem,  quam   minimiiB 

eredala  pottarcu" 

Ne  diercbez  point  Iris  fi  percer  les  t6ne- 
brea 
Dont  les  Dieox  sagement  ont  Toil^ 
raTeoir, 
£t  ne  oonsultes  plus  tant  de  de?itts  o^le* 
brea 
Pour  sayoir  le  momMit  qai  doit  noos 
d6saiiir« 

Que  le  ciel  reus  pr^re  un  gnnd  nom- 
bre  d'annees, 
Oa  que  la  mort  bient6t  doire  en  tran* 
Dher  leeovrs, 
Atteodes  en  r6p08  ce  q«e  lea  daada^es 
Bien  ou  mat  ont  r6gl6  sur  le  fil  da 
fouB  jonni. 

Iiyna»yotis  anx  pbisirs,  tout  le  reste 
est  friyoley 
£t  saoges  qfoa  tiap  coast  pour  da  plus 
grand  pnjets ; 
Tandis  qoe  noas  parkms  le  teasjaloux 
s'eaTole, 
£t  qne  ea  teas,  h^las !  est  perdu  poor 
jaoMds. 


iMi  KMXXmymtm* 

Mn  ^firi/  Mifiv  til  itfuf  fit  r*  rtwfM/aw^p, 
Km  T»t  rt^fut  fiitv,  ft\*  l§Chiftn  Bm$uXinum 

(H  «iN  ««XA«  ftfUf  ;(<MyK4ir«  »af>  «  r»h 
fum»9  i 

»9 


Arrab,  Judy,  my  jewel,   come   listen, 
come  listen. 
Don't  bother  your  brains  with  that 
jade  of  a  gipsy ; 
BeKoTe  me  the  area  of  the  soul  neyer 
gUstott 
So  Imgbtly  as  when  we  are  malloiw 
and  tipsy* 

That  ould  cup-tossing  rarmint  declares 
she  can  ahew  me, 
In  the  dbrega  of  the  bowl  all  the  se* 
creta  of  Natuie ; 
Let  hsr  thripod  be  taypots  and  taycops, 
but,  blow  me. 
The  diripod  for  ma  is  a  jug  of  tba 
creature. 

I  don't  care  a  fig  for  the  Whiga  or  the 
Tories, 
And  '*  coming  eyents*'  I  bays  always 
call'd  gasunoQ* 
Time  is  fleet,  and  leaa  pleasant  are  old 
women's  atoriea 
Than  to  presa  your  lips,  Judy,  and 
dhrinJc  like  a  salmon. 


Jan.  24, 1842. 
With  rizpiek  to  the  chek  whieh 
you  gey  me  (Ui  yer  baaknr,  £^ 


Uiinx  it  wair  fair  and  libral  enuff ; 
but  konsidherin  the  stile  of  artikhell 
I  gUY  ye,  it  were  ondiy  what  I  igx- 


1849.] 


to  Olker  Tarke^  Bxquire. 
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piktid.  God  note,  it  ftuhreifflu  hftp- 
mm  thtt  we  littheny  peeM  is  ped 
tmdfy.  Thair  is  that  unforthinnlt 
MmnmepoOytm,  that  tbinx  it  a  fint 
fcmr  2  prent  a  poor  diTls  artikls ; 
but  if  ho  axis  pliur  paj,  ullagmie 
indeed ; — bind  (rum  a  turnip.  The 
hit  MtmMy  KromM'-the  Lord  be 
marriibol  2  its  sowl  I  pre3r8 — uset  2 
pej  at  thay  hansnin  prise  of  fore  lb. 
a  aheat,  and  the  ould  Mtmtkltf^  I 
hears  (af  its  stil  livin,  and  not  in- 
tirely  igsflonktnfide),  pays  nothin  for 
its  konthribushuns  but  Kompiimints, 
av  if  a  man  cud  buy  ta^  or  coughet 
fhr  kompiimints.  This  infiirmay« 
dnm  I  doant  giv  fhun  midlf,  jhxtt  it 
aiot  2  be  snppoasd  that  aithur  I  or 
my  asBoshut,  listen  Bollwark,  wud 
mi  our  bans  at  ritin  tar  sieh  parsik 
of  rublnshis.  Thi^  onely  Mags  that 
railly  ftdz  tax  good  peaprs,  sich  at 
mine,  ms  Rbqiha,  and  Blakwud,  and 
Jon  Marry.  Fwhat  T<Hn  Hood 
pais  I  kant  sey,  ftir  Eye  didn*t  thry 
him  yit;  but  that  Mackreal  Napear, 
of  the  HdiubMrraWj  j^s  onely  verry 
sBtaul  rimunerayilun.  Fwhat  duo 
ye  think  hee  gev  me  tux  my  leat  ar« 
tiki  on  Warren  Heastins,  in  the 
number  for  Ogtobr  last  ?  What 
doo  ye  think,  now?  Gcss.  Onely 
40  lb.  Now  aint  this  skandlusr 
Hee  cudnt  bar  thraitid  that  Listn 
Balknark  wurs.  I  wish  the  litthery 
min  sthnik  fur  50  giunees  a  sheet. 
The  taylurs  and  the  naylurs  kum- 
bines  for  hi  waigis ;  and  Ide  like  2 
DO  why  WB  dmdnt  likewise  ?  Spoee 
we  did, — wndnt  the  publishurs  of 
nayryodikauls  be  in  a  fine  kin- 
cbrinin  ?  Av  eoone,  thay  and  thayr 
Magjraseens,  and  rivYiue  wud  go  2 
pot  m  no  time.  This  is  the  onelf 
rimidee  I  sees ;  and  as  thair  mvur 
end  beannopposishungotupsthrong 
eaoffj  lamd  e&uff,  or  witty  enuff  2 
knok  np  a  kumbinaython  of  tich 
littherry  karikthurs  as  meesUf,  and 
Ifaginn,  and  Garlyle,  and  Thakernr, 
and  three  or  4  moar ;  and  at  the  buk- 
sdlnrs  end  nivir  hi  no  chance  git  on 
withowt  onr  issistins,  thay  must,  sup- 
posln  we  knmbines,  eithur  sthnke  or 
go  2  the  bottum.  I  hoaps  these 
mikyoolayBlrans  wil  be  attmdid  2; 
rar  I  purtist  Tm  thurrily  tired  of 
that  amanl  pay.  You^  my  deer  frin, 
nose  wel  that  Fde  rite  for  anl  the 
oak  Magaseens  of  the  day,  OBely 
that  Tme  ditkottid'with  the  lo  im« 
cftbek  dukt    What  m  * 


banck  orthur  fdr  tin  or  twinty  gnin- 
nees  for  an  artikl  like  myne  P  Bee 
jaykurs,  littl  bitthnr  than  an  insult. 
Aul  thiz,  honsumsoeyur,  is  stray- 
in;  and  ass  I  spoiit  ye  woant  l>ee 
igsthraimly  ankshus  2  prent  anee 
moar  in  this  sthrain,  rekkummindin 
a  sthrike  amung  the  yotherys  of  the 
Mewsis,  m  rayshume  my  diskrip- 
shon  of  the  diflerin  mimburs  of  the 
grait  and  lamd  Deipnoeophist  Klub, 
and  theyr  pranx,  pa^yms,  and  joll}^- 
fi^hins  in  Korc.  Thayr  is  a  sinti- 
nun  in  Boileau  wieh  ofditin  sthruk 
me  as  bein  immaysinlet  applikabl  2 
the  sperrit  in  wicn  aul  our  meatins 
and  swipins  wat  kindnktid.* — 

"  Eien   n*Mt   bttu  qns  la  fmnck;    le 
punch  leul  est  tiiptble." 

Which  mains  that  the  ^hisk^  Is  the 
soale  buty  of  life,  and  that,  indeed, 
nothin  ils  is  worth  a  blind  hapeny. 
Praps  it  ill  bee  matthur  of  shoopur- 
irro^yshnn  fVir  me  2  add,  afthur 
this  igspusichian  of  the  ffrand  mottoe 
of  our  orthur,  that  Lord  Broom  and 
his  nose  wair  a  mimbur.  To  ayide 
konthroyarsee,  howiyir,  I  do  so  beer, 
and  £ye  kan  bair  tistimunny  2  his 
bein  one  of  the  primist  joakurs, 
punsthurs,  and  punch-takurs  amung 
us.  OflPan  and  offiin  hay  I  hard  the 
nobl  and  lamd  lord,  whin  hee  waz,  in 
his  one  iligin  lank^u^e,  primed  and 
loadid2  the  muzri  witJb  Tum  Walkur's 
best  distillayshun ;  or  (ass  that  roag 
Faither  Fnmky  ewst  to  say)  whin  he 
wair,  like  the  craythur  in  Anak- 
kreun, — 

OXitytit  APOZON  nritfiM^  — 

"  The  laist  taste  in  life  igsiud  by  tho 

mouottdn-iUw,** — 

spaik  phor  owrs  in  praise  of  the 
puttheen,  with  an  uloquint,  and 
splindhur,  and  fire  that  hee  sildum 
mplaix  now  in  Uie  hous,  izip  on  sum 
gran  igkayshnns,  whin,  afthur, 

A  faist  of  beef^taiks  and  a  flow  of  punch, 

he  frikuns  them  Raddikhell  peers 
out  o*  thair  wits,  and  puts  braw  John 
Kami  undhur  his  paw  like  a  sarpint. 
Lord  Broom  wair  one  of  owr  moee 
origginul  jesthers.  I  firayqnintli 
thinx  heed  hav  kut  a  nobl  ^ggur  in 
the  noyyils  of  Feeldin  or  8mollitt, 
ifeh  hee  had  bin  so  forthinit  ass  2  liv 
abowt  thair  time,  but  I  kant  suf- 
fishnnly  izpriss  my  igstonishment 
that  Jon  {^  the   Byronrkiilnf , 
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nivir  iutliroodoosd  his  lordship  in2 
his  queer,  quaint,  satturikhill  rum- 
mansays ;  or  that  Bullwi^  didnt  maik 
him  1  of  the  Siameese  twins.  Shoor- 
li,  shoorli,  the  igx-chanslur  iz  a  far 
moar  rimmarkbl  and  iksinthrik  in- 
dividgewal  than  Grant  Thorbum, 
the  irridginal  of  T^uric  Todd,  or 
Quashunibowhak,  the  prenspal  jus- 
tass  of  the  kannibl  ilands,  hoom  Sir 
Listhur  BuUnan  has  intherdoost  2 
the  wurl  in  the  karrikthur  of  Pel- 
ham.  Tis  a  nodd  serkumstins  that 
noan  of  the  novelis  has  poorthrade 
him  yit.  Sum  peepl  sey,  that  poor 
Thayudoor  Huke  ment  2  dixribe  his 
lorsheep  undhur  the  titl  of  Jak  Bra|^, 
but  that  he  faild, — no  pigshoor  bein 
aiquil  2  kum  up  2  the  butys  of  the 
orriginul.  This  may  be  the  fak; 
but  I  knew  Thaydhoar  wel,  and  Ime 
bound  2  say  that  bee  nivir  revaild 
the  matthur  2  me.  Praps  Dockthur 
Maginn,  in  the  liphe  of  Huke,  wich 
hee  iz  abowt  2  publish,  and  wheech 
Ime  sartin  wil  be  a  gran  thing,— - 
phur  no  man  in  the  litthery  serkl  is 
so  wel  able  2  doo  justiss  2  the  im- 
pruwissathur  ass  a  Idngaynyul  sper- 
rit  like  0*Dohurty, — praps  hee  msLj 
thro  lite  on  the  subjik.  At  awl 
ivints,  the  rippoart  is  a  thaim  fur  in- 
vestigayshun ;  and  that  ixkimmyuni- 
keatid  Jew  Disraylee,  the  elthur,  aut 
2  meak  it  the  ground  of  anuther 
thrash  bag  of  his  KewreeossUees  of 
IMheratyure,  Ime  shoor  its  a  moar 
othintick  roomor  than  menny  of  the 
Punch-and- Judy  hittorUUes  that  is  2 
be  found  in  tnat  kairfool  riihurs 
multifoolish  wurks. 

Brewham  and  Vaux,  whin  hee 
waimt  dhrinkin,  ewsd  2  be  aulwei^hs 
makin  gaim  of  poor  Lardnur,  which 

1  kumputes  2  bee  at  an  averridge 
wons  a  munth,  allowin  him  29  deys 
for  swipes.  Won  ofhisjoaks  upun 
poor  Dmnish  Die-o-gin-his  Dimosthi- 
naiz  Deeabolus  Lardnir,  with  his 
long  exethera  (as  Kowlee  sez)  of 
L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  V.  E.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
F.L.S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  Hon.F.C.P.S., 
M.  N  S.,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  I  wel  riglix : 
"  Broom,"  siz  Eye, "  fwhat's  the  raisin 
that  Lardnur  iz  aulweighs  botthurin 
the  publik  with  hb  innumerayshin 
of  tiUs,  fur  wich  no  1  kairs  a  sthraw, 
and  f which  onlee  maix  him,  af  possibl, 
a  moar  ri^^diglix  chap  than  hee  iz  T* 
Vaux  liftid  up  his  vox,  and  anserd 
(Turn  Hud,  Turn  Hud,  be  shoor  not 

2  say  this  is  like  a  goose),  *^  XMnoiidi 


is  rite ;  he  wants  2  attayn  Uic  naim 
of  B,  man  o/UtHmrs;  and  hool  dinny 
that  he  iz  1  ?"  Thay  say,  that  whin 
poor  Din  hard  this,  he  faintid.  This 
waimt  Broohum's  onely  joak.  He 
ewsd  2  kumpair  mi  do^  Mick  2  a 
Jayroozlem  friar,  alweighs  waukin 
about  bairfut ;  and  hee  sed  of  Dik 
Dowdn,  that  he  wair  like  Hannibul, 
fur  he  wun  the  weigh  2  welth  and 
faim  hi  vinegar, — alludin,  av  coors,  2 
that  grait  ginreFs  dimmolishin  of  the 
Alps  by  Uie  assid,  and  2  my  good 
frin  Dik*s  igstinsiv  sail  of  the  artikl. 
Bruliome  wair  a  grate  note  likewise, 
and  kumiKMized  sivral  eli^ees  and 
appitaffs,  which,  howsumsoivir,  the 
bukcell^  sed  wudnt  pay  fur  prentin ; 
and  so  I  spose  thayll  mvir  bee  pub- 
lisht,  which  is  a  mitey  loss  2  the 
wurld.  At  thay  time  that  poor 
Charley  Fox  dide,  the  lait  Ix>rd  llol- 
lund  rote  2  Brume,  and  axd  him  for 
an  ippitaf  on  the  silibraitid  staits- 
min.  Breum  roat  bak  wurd  that 
heed  rigkire  time  2  doo  it.  r»rd 
Hullan  gev  him  a  munth.  At  the 
ind  a  that  tyme,  Burhoome  sint  the 
follyin  inskrypshun  fur  the  graiv- 
stoan  in  Wistminthur  Abbay : — 

1Epitapi)inm.    CDaroIi  SaciAi  Falpift. 

llncatUngtIlErcpoiie, 

%fin  mt)  spirit  at  case  is ; 
Wd^  i^  tips  of  me  toes 
9ntJ  t^  point  of  mp  nose 

^vxvL^  up  to  t^  roots  of  ti^  tiai  fes. 

Lord  Hullan  at  fbsht  thot  it  waur  a 
joak  of  Brewm ;  but  whin  hee  foun 
ne  wair  kite  sayryus,  and  thot  the 
eppitaf  wair  an  uligant  spismin  of  il- 
laygiak  kumpushiwun,  ne  ordhurd 
him  nivur  agen  2  enthur  hiz  doars ; 
and  poorVaux wair  riglarlyflabbur« 
gastid  for  a  long  tune.  Whin  that 
5\un  Hud  hard  the  stoarry,  he  sed 
that  hee  oftin  hard  of  a  fox  killin  a 
goose ;  but  that  in  this  kais  the  taibls 
was  turnd,  and  that  it  were  a  goose 
which  wair  the  slauthurur.  And 
this,  thay  say,  was  the  hint  that  fusht 
siggistid  2  Megin  2  kaul  Broum 
Bridelgoos,  whin  he  wair  lord  hi 
chanoeshUlur  of  the  kindum.  And 
ivur  sens  then,  it  is  rippoutid  that 
his  lorsheep  kant  bear  Micklemus, 
bekoss  geese  is  in  saysn  at  that  time, 
and  he  doant  like  anee  thing  2  be  the 
table-taulk  but  himsilf. 

I  haz  bin  so  long  incagd  in  poor- 
thrayin  Bhrome't  pothry,  that  Ey 
hay  neerly  furgottn  tiny  more  emr 
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potfthaut  piurt  of  liiz  karnkthur, 
which  is  his  noajs.  IvYejnty  1  no6C 
that  his  lurship's  nose  is  diffenint 
fnun  awl  uther  nasal  purtuberunsis 
oils  the  daiz  of  Slawkenbcrgiiis,  hoo 
kaimfhuu  the  Fromonthory  of  Noses. 
Tom  Hud  used  2  sev  that  it  warnt  a 
iK»e  which  his  lursheap  had,  but  a 
nosegay.  Innumerabl  jists  and  punns 
hkj  bm  maid  upon  this  portion  of 
Lord  Bruim*8  parsun ;  butt  the  best 
ibii  I  nose  is  1  which  I  hard  that 
all  Lurd  Lindhurs  the  chansillur  maik 
the  last  nite  I  wair  in  the  Hous 
allang  with  an  ould  pot-kimpanyun 
of  mine :  I  main  Dockthur  Whaitly. 
MisthuT  Lord  0*Mulgrayy  braut  fur- 
lard  a  moshun  of  sum  kine  or  utther, 
the  izack  purpoart  of  which  I  doant 
now  rimmimbur.  The  moshun  wair 
iropoasd  bee  Brooem,  whoo  dividid 
the  Hous  iippun  it,  and  had  a  mad- 
jorrity.  Lmdurs  smilin  archlee,  lukt 
at  Brooffhm  and  sunff  out,  ^*  Bi  the 
hokey  the  nose  hav  it !"  The  divil 
sich  lafter  ivir  I  hard  sins  I  woar  a 
shnrt,  as  wair  kreeaited  bi  this  jist ; 
and  the  Hous  wair  so  purfikly  mol- 
lafoosthurd,  that  thay  waz  ubfidgd  2 
adjum,  fur  thay  cud  inthur  on  no 
sayrious  bizniss  ailhur  this.  I  wons 
aid  this  lord  waimt  hee  ashaimd  of 
havin  sich  a  monsthur  of  apurbossis? 
"  Ashaimd !"  sez  he ;  "  no,  indeed," 
f>ez  hee,  "  but  prowd  Eye  am  oph  it ! 
Doant  the  duvvine  Peether  Aretine 
ay  that  the  biggest  nose  is  aulways 
tlie  Bine  of  the  wisust  bed  ?  And  af 
you  know  annee  thinx  of  Balzak, 
youll  find  that  hee  sez  those  krethurs 
that  haz  the  largist  nosthrils,  is  sar- 
tenlv  the  noblist  of  their  spayshees." 
So  I  sarcht,  and  becgonnees  I  found 


it  awl  tliroo !  "^  I  is  thairi^r  inkiined 
2  think  that  Broume  wud  be  nothin 
at  awl  onely  fur  his  nose ;  and  indid 
1  of  thim  young  raix  that  I  knows, 
has  thranslatid  fur  ine  an  ippigram 
frum  the  Grake  Anthologee,  which 
sez  neerly  ass  much : — 

v«v. 

£»  srXMiif  ayxvf,  x«r«r4rt/^«vr/  ^'  a^or^av, 
AyiufTfat  fttureuft  •^•<P»y^S  x^iay^a. 

Ftftt  f  t(«v  irm^ns  m^/ntuf  t^m^ta  . 

See!  yooder's  Hal   Brougham,   do  hat 
glance  at  his  nose  ; 

T  if  a  spade  when  he  digs,  't  is  a  scythe 
when  he  mows. 

When  he  snores  'tis  a  bngle;  if  he  tills, 
't  is  a  plough  ; 

It  will  anchor  a  sloop,  if  he  stands  on  the 
prow. 

*T  will  serve  tars  ns  a  boat-hook,  or  cut 
bread  and  butter : 

And  just  suit  as  an  adze,  if  youVe  build- 
ing a  cutter.  / 

Tis  a  mauet— a  reap-hook— 'twill  white- 
wash a  room ; 

What  a  dnmn'd  lucky  fellow  to  own  it  is 
Brougham. 

People  say— but  no  matter —  he  must  be 
a  fool. 

If  he  parts  with  so  noble  and  useful  a 
tool.f 
Nothin  moar  in  kummindayshun 

of  his  lurship  okkurs  2  me  at  preshnt, 

than  that  theayr  aint  no  mann  hoo 

bethur  nose  the  mainin  of  the  ould 

prowurb : — 

"  Lever  matin  n'est  point  honheur 
Boire  matin  est  le  meilleur." 


•  The  following  is  the  extract  from  Aretine  on  this  Slawkenbergian  subject: — 
"  Bat  to  return  to  noses  in  general,  I  will  tell  your  maiesiy  a  great  secret,  which  all 
the  pedants  have  tried  without  success  to  discover :  that  Ovid  (Na$o)  was  baaished 
ibr  no  other  reason  than  that  Augustus  feared  that  his  grrat  nose  might  carry  off  the 
empire  from  him  ;  and  he  sent  Ovid  into  exile  among  the  snows  and  ice  of  Russia, 
that  bis  nose  might  be  shrivelled  with  cold.  Why  think  you  is  the  eagl«  the  sove- 
reign  of  birds,  but  because  of  his  prominent  beak  7  Why  is  the  elephant  the  wisest 
of  animals,  but  because  he  has  so  long  a  trunk*!  Why  is  the  rhinoceros  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  vicious,  but  because  his  horn  is  so  hard?  In  fine,  an  extraordinary 
noce  alirays  carries  with  it  extraordinary  greatness,  and  not  without  reason.  For  I 
kare  fbond  that  the  nose  ia  the  seat  of  majesty  and  honour  in  man  ;  and,  consequently, 
whoever  baa  it  longest  ought  to  he  most  honoured."  This  last  clause  is  the  reasou, 
doabtless,  why  palling  the  nose  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  all  alTronts. 
In  the  Pedant  Jou6  is  an  account  of  a  man  whose  nose  invariably  made  its  appearance 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  himself.  You  see  I  nose  summut  about  noses.--  O.  YoRkK. 
t  It  ia  bat  very  rarely  that  the  learned  and  witty  Erasmus  deigns  to  be  a  phigiarist ; 
bot  he  has  made  an  open  robbery  of  the  above  epigram,  and  transferred  the  stolen 
property  into  his  Dialogue,  Pamphagus  and  Cocles,  where  all  the  ideas  of  the  above 
bamoroas  pi«ca  of  Greek  are  given  by  the  reverend  rogue  as  if  original,— Somkuodv. 
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Or  hoo  kan  ain^  with  graythnr  gustoe, 
taist,  and  ixpnsshun,  the  Bacchante 
quathrayn  of  Sar  Jon  Suklmg  in  the 
play  of  the  GohUns  f^ 

"  Fill  it  up— fill  it  op  to  Ae  brim  ! 
When  the  pots  clink. 
And  the  pockets  chink, 
Then  'tis  a  merry  world.** 

I  sposis  I  aut  2  giv  sum  i^kount 
of  the  punsthur  of  the  Klub,  me  ivir 
rinnonnd  Tom  Hud,  but  I  feels  mi 
inkapa^tty  2  doo  jistis  2  so  rair  and 
urridginel  a  humorist;  and  no  won 
but  a  Punic  hesthoryan,  hoo  had  a 
harty  luv  of  ;na>ch,  cud  addikitly  dis- 
kribe  the  Dungent  wittisims  of  the 
moddum  Tom  JV^Tisibi.  That  dai:- 
lint  rithur,  Anakreeon,  I  nmiembors 
opens  1  of  his  hiz  oads  by  ngkestin  a 
sartin  parson  2  diskribe  the  thrickt 
of  1  uf  thun  ould  Grake  ioakurs  like 
Hood:— 

rj«^i  ftci  TPIXA3  re  r^wr^v* 

and  in  the  seam  sperrit  of  ingquiree 
Tme  shoor  Pde  bee  glad  af  1  had 
anny  1,  2  dippikt  the  thriks  and 
hoaxus  of  the  preshnt  eddithur  of 
the  New  MioMee.  But  his  thhx 
and  puns  is  laygen ;  and  af  thay  cud 
be  killiktid  2gethur,  and  like  the 
teeth  of  the  Kadmcean  dhraggun  be 
thransformd  in2  a  man,  the  kraythur 
wud  bee  so  big,  that  it's  no  tnriflin 
hood  wud  kuvver  him  up.  Won  o 
thim  Eddinburrow  Bevewurs  ewst 
2  kaul  Dockthur  Parr's  wig,  "  the 
fuym  fiavfut  of  barbers  ;'*  but  neither 
the  ould  codeur*s  wig,  nor  even  the 
grait  Tom  of  Oxford  iz  haf  so  grait 
an  artickle  as  the  /«i7«  eATMc  whoom 
Misthur  Kobum  now  paythumizus 
2  tickle  the  risibl  fancies  of  his  rccd- 
hurs.  Wontherfool  Toom  Hood,  tis 
Ime  your  adhorur  and  wurshippur, 
and  no  mistaik;  and  wiUinlee  Ide 
dixribe  you  in  your  own  »Auntastikal 
mannur,  but  I  kunfissLs  I  haznt  the 
hardi^ooJ  to  make  so  hoodayshus  an 
attimt.  In  vain  hav  I  thride  awl 
thay  ushooal  ristorativs  f)}x  brokn- 
windid  wit.  Mi  wiphe  Joody  tould 
me  2  raise  my  immaginaysnun  by 
a  dhrop  o  dhrmk.  If  anee  thin,  sez 
shee,  wil  meak  you  diskribe  that  Tom 
Hood  proppurlee,  and  put  sperrit 
in2  your  ntins,  it's  a  taist  of  that 
puttneen  whisky  that  Dockthur  Me- 
ginn  braut  us  frum  Kork. 

Bring  it  2  mee,  sez  I,  asthoar,  and 
in  a  thnce, — 


no«EN  t|if«M(v.— PiHDAB,  OU  od.  ziiu 
The  Poiftecii  appeared. 

Wd,  doun  I  sat  with  mi  pin  in  mj 
hand,  and, — 

ISXT  «^*  etfriiuf. — HoMXB,  Hjrm.  ad  Ap» 

poL  y.  no. 
The  divide  whithf  by  my  side ; 

but  vane  wair  awl  mi  endayvoors. 
I  wair  pnrfiklee  floord,  and  cud  not 
think  of  aithcr  a  jist  or  a  punn  about 
the  new  eddithur.  Mi  Dannee  acx. 
Daddy,  maybce  sum  tay  wud  rows 
yer  intillik,  and  innable  jez  2  pun 
abowt  that  punsthur  ov  Uie  world. 
Yerrah,  child,  sez  I,  is  it  tay  2  be  of 
anny  nice  whin  ftrhiskee  phaild? 
Thavr's  no  harm  in  thryin,  daddy, 
sez  ne.  So  jis  2  burner  the  child,  I 
ordhurd  up  a  dhrop  of  Mistfaur  How- 
queer  Mowqueer's  raiksyour  ;  and 
doun  I  plaintid  meeself  on  a  three- 
leo;^  stool,  like  the  swift  *footid 
I-ull -Hayes  in  Homur : — 

TH  •yt  ivfUP  tn^f.—lU  ix.  t.  186. 
And  sharpened  my  wits  with  Ua, 

Twas  no  nice — twasnt  2  be.  The 
mischif  taik  the  pun  or  ioak  Eye  cud 
bring  out ;  and  m  the  nite  of  vixav- 
ahun  Judy  and  I  wint  in2  bed  (she 
lookin  moar  like  a  iud^-noggin  tban 
any  thing  ils)  ;  and  hidin  our  2  un- 
fbrthinit  faces  undher  a  hood,  we  en- 
dayvurd  2  faul  asleep ;  she  2  dhraim. 
Eye  sippoaz,  of  that  skamp,  Lord 
MUbum,  and  I  of  Tom  Hood.  But 
naythur  sleep  nor  dhraim  kem  2  me ; 
and  thayr  I  lay  tossin,  and  ttmiilin, 
and  moanin,  and  illagonin  like  Jew 
Pether  bisside  hiz  wife  Juno  in  the 
sicknd  buk  of  Homur,  wishin  Tom 
Hood  and  his  puns  whair  I  wont 
minshun,  and  givin  meesilf  many  a 
harty  kurs  for  ivur  botherin  my 
branes  about  sich  a  varmint;  hoo, 
havin  maid  himsilf  Impurrur  of  Pun- 
land,  woant  allow  anny  won  ils  2 
pun  ass  well.  At  lasht  a  brite  thot 
sthruk  me,  and  I  gev  Judy  a  pinch 
on  the  noaz  jist  ass  she  lay  snoarin 
away  like  a  thrum|»tthur  at  my  el- 
bow. Judy,  Judy !  sez  I,  w^nmu, 
tv^nmx.  Bad  cess  2  you  and  yer  rake 
ah !  sez  Judy.  Is  it  raking  me  up 
at  this  time  o  nite  ye  ar?  sez  she. 
Eevn  that  Jx>rd  Millbom,  ass  grate 
a  rake  ass  hee  is,  nivir  did  so,  sez 
she.  Youre  rong,  sez  I,  I  mains  I 
have  found  it  out.  Wil,  sez  she,  and 
what's  that  2  me  ?  If  you  have  found 
your  ndce,  keep  it  to  youisilf;  I  wants 
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none  of  it.  Ton  au^bt  2  be  issbaimd 
of  bottheiin  an  honnist  marrid  ooman 
with  sicb  taulk,  sez  Judy.  HI  go 
bail  Lord  Milbum.  —  Hang  Lord 
iOIburn,  sez  Eye;  you're  alwajs 
taokin  of  him.  Isnt  it  enuif  2  maik 
a  dog  sthrike  his  fatbur,  saz  1, 2  heer 
you  aulwei^bs  pratin  of  that  unfor- 
tnnate  nobleman?  Not  annuther 
wurd  did  I  say ;  but,  jumpin  out  of 
bed,  and  puttin  on  my  britchis,  I 
maid  the  best  o  my  way  2  the  tap, 
and  sat  dorinr  the  remaindhur  of  the 
nite,  takin  a  uurifle  of  gin,  and  singin 
awav  like  a  thrush  an  onld  Frinsh 


"  De  ce«iz  qui  TiTent  dans  I'bistoire 
Ma  £ois,  je  n'eoTierai  )e  sort ; 
Kuxoes  du  Temple  de  Memorie , 
On  I'on  ne  vit  que  lorsque  Ton  est  mort. 
J'aime  bien  meux  vivre  pendaat  ma  vie. 

Pour  boire  avec  Silvie ; 

Car  je  seutirai 

Lea  momeiis  que  ie  vivrai 

Taut  que  je  boirai." 

Merewre  GaUnt,  1711. 

The  thot  of  which  I  spoak,  and  of 
whkh  my  wife  tuk  the  minsbun  of 
in  sich  bad  part,  was  2  prent  a  manny- 
skrip  in  my  pussisshnn  rote  by  that 
wag,  Tum  Ilud  hinsself,  and  red  bi 
him  at  one  of  the  Deipnosophis  Klub 
nites.  He  go  bail  it's  like  tne  authur* 
How  it  kem  in2  my  pussesshun  is 
easy  2  be  igkountid  uir.  Misthur 
Ritcbard,  ass  I  sed  in  my  fust  pistol, 
wair  Hesthoriograffur ;  and  awl  the 
peaprs,  av  coorse,  past  in2  his  bans. 
It  wair  thus  that  I  bigkaim  mastfaur 
of  sevrl  keurious  dokkimins,  which  I 
manes  2  publeesh,  and  which  was 
dhrawn  up  fur  the  meatins  of  the 
Klab.  The  peapr  bi  Timi  Hood  ril- 
la3rtid  2  the  purcnus  of  a  Liberhurry, 
fwhich  the  Deipnosophists  wair  ank- 
shus  2  sigkeur,  and  the  follyin  wair 
Tun  Hud*s  purpoehal  on  that  point: 
It  givs  a  betthcr  noshun  of  the  man 
than  annytiiin  I  cud  rite  of  him : — 

"  Gentlemen,  as  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  select  me  as  your  Arbiter 
Librorum,  I  take  the  Uberty  of  sug- 
gesting the  following  works  for  your 
ooDsderation.  Seeing  that  we  are  a 
Club  of  Deipnosophists,  to  whom  eat- 
ii^  and  drinking  should  be  pleasauter 
than  reading  or  thinking,  I  would 
recommend,  in  the  first  place,  Alison 
on  Tatte,  as  a  work  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  library  of  an  epi- 
cure. Thomson's  Season*  is  also  an 
excellent  work ;  but  it  cannot  be  con- 


sidered complete  without  Smolletfs 
Per^rine  IHckle^  and  Grotius  de  Jure 
Gentium  —  an  admirable  history  of 
the  various  sauces  and  seasonings  of 
almost  every  nation.  The  works  of 
the  lion.  Kobert  Boyle  are  well 
worthy  of  being  procured ;  they  are 
extremely  philosophic  and  indispens- 
able for  b^ed  dishes.  With  tard' 
ner  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do. 
Several  gentlemen  are  partim  to  meat 
which  is  rare  or  underdone,  we 
must  therefore  purchase  Lucretius  de 
Natura  Rerum.  The  learned  Doctor 
King's  Art  of  Cookery  cannot  be 
omitted.  Bacon^  of  course,  must  be 
procured ;  as  also  the  works  oiLamb^ 
Hogg^  and  Craibe,  Pndientius  is  an 
excellent  authority  for  aU  kinds  of 
made  diidies,  and  the  Almanack  des 
Churmands  b  as  necessary  as  the 
kitchen  itself.  Talking  of  the  kitchen 
reminds  me  of  Dr.  Kitchiner^s  excel- 
lent work,  which  no  libnur  should 
be  long  without.  The  worts  which 
treat  of  fish  are  not  very  numerous. 
Amongst  the  most  celebrated  are 
Sir  Ilumphrv  Davy's  Salmonia,  Lu- 
craytius,  Bishop  Spratt,  Bishop  ^er- 
ring,  the  works  of  Dr.  SmuUetj  jPlate-o 
on  the  Soale,  -Ciceroe  and  Rav  on 
Creation.  I  strongly  advise  dnitty 
on  the  Game  Laws ;  Buck's  Reports 
(an  interesting  treatise  on  venison) ; 
and  Cooke's  Plain  Instructions.  Mrs. 
Fry,  I  believe,  has  written  a  pamphlet, 
wmch  it  would  be  wxll  to  get.  Sir 
Thomas  More*s  Vtoneis,  is  a  most 
admirable  and  deligntfol  work  on 
drinkuig.  Cate-o  has  written  a  very 
good  treatise  on  Pastrjr.  On  no  ac- 
count can  we  omit  Sir  John  Den- 
ham's  Coc;/)er's  Bill,  SalTnagundi^Jam' 
blichus,  Aulus  Gelliusy  Baker's  Livy, 
eyncAtetus,  and  Pif^^dorf.  Some 
works  on  the  Dram&  we  must  pro- 
cure. We  ought^  therefore,  to  cet 
Sherry diSXi ;  B^dmg  on  Wines ;  Dr. 
paley's  Works;  the  SpHtUBl  Guide : 
Miss  Porter's  novels;  and  an  odd 
volume  of  Bowles  and  Mrs.  Glasse 
will  be  quite  sufficient  in  this  de- 
partment With  Drinkwater's  work 
we  will  have  nothing  to  do;  nor 
ought  we  to  purchase  either  Pindar, 
who  has  said  that  water  is  better  than 
wine,  or  John  Taylor  the  Water 
poet's  canticles.  It  would  be  no  harm 
to  buy  Litsh  on  Wills.  We  can 
easily  get  a  History  of  Tflrftuy.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  Sir  P. 
Rycaut's  Account  of  Turkey,    Thosg 
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¥fho  arc  foud  of  bce^  may  read  the 
J9tiZ2wers*;  any  who  like  pork  may 
look  into  that  strange  old  allitcratix  c 
work,  Pugna  Porcorum;  wc  cannot 
omit  Ambrose  Phillip's  Cider;  of 
Partridge  mil  be  found  a  long  and 
interesting  description  in  Tom  Jones ; 
and  for  those  gentlemen  who  smoke, 
we  must  by  all  means  purchase 
Joseph  Fume's  Paper  of  Tobacco*' 

Ml  blissin  2  yez,  Tom  Hood.  Yew 
and  your  namesaik,  Ude,  is  2  of  the 
bist  fellas  that  ivir  crakd  a  bottl; 
and  that  the  prophecy  of  Pindhar, 

X;^n<  MfXiriirrttv  ETAi«». — OU  od.  l. 
Old  Niek  shall  have  pleasant   Ude  (or 
Hood)  for  the  rest  of  bis  existence, 

may  nivir  bee  fulflld  in  the  case  of 
either  1  or  the  uther  of  yeez,  is  my  air- 
nist  and  har^  wishis.  So  beer  sows ; 
by  mi  sowl,  Til  dhrink  both  yer  hilths 
in  a  quart  bottl  of  Giunissis  dubl 
Stout,  which  I  ar  jis  goin  2  open : — 

Och,  manny  a  bottle  I  krakt  in  my  time ; 
I've  kiss*d  maids,  wires,  nnd  widders, 

and  aal  in  ther  prime ; 
My  landlady  tells  me  sbe*ll  trust  me  no 

more— — 

but  beer's  Judy  jis  cum  in  furr  sum 
of  the  dhrink.  Iiere's  to  ye,  Tom  Hud 
— yer  helth,  Croughty  —  SlmmUiay 
Dockthur. 

K  ivir  I  enjyd  the  plesshures  of 
heven  upun  erth,  mose  sartinly  it 
wair  on  the  fusht  day  the  Deipnoa* 
phis  met  2^her  as  a  ri^lurly  unitid 
Klub.  WhmowrPrasidin,  the  Dock- 
thur, issindid  the  I'aysil  chayr,  the 
shouts  was  defiiin.  We  saw  m  brite 
pirspiktiv  a  kummin  tera  of  littherry 
eloary  which  prummist  2  raiz  Core 
hily  amung  the  AtkeiuB  of  the  arth  ; 
and  whin  bee  tuk  his  salt,  suppoarted 
on  the  rite  by  my  Masthur,  poore 
Mistbur  Millikin,  and  on  the  hft  by 
Jak  Byle,  the  differin  miniburs  of 
the  soshiety  standin  in  a  scrkl  round 
him,  the  attindint  Ilouri  of  the  Klub 
raingd  at  the  bottum  of  the  roam, 
with  Tom  Ingland  standing  furwurd 
>vith  a  brass  thnimpit  in  his  hand, 
ass  thayr  champyon,  the  seen  wair  so 
phul  of  deUteiul  augerry  fUr  the 
risin  distinnees  of  the  Kounthry  that 
eevn  now  at  this  illapsmint  of  time 
mi  hart  svdls  within  mee  at  the  rig- 
lixshun,  and  Eye  shal  alweighs  luk 
bak  2  that  nite  ass  the  verry  hap- 
peeisht  of  mi  life.    The  vice-chayr 


were  filld,  and  Mel  fild  2,  hi  Mistbur 
Kichard ;  and  my  dipity  b^)ipr,  Dc 
Quinshay  —  him  that  *kauls  himsilf 
an  opyam  8-thur  —  bavin  struk  up 
the  uashunal  ayr,  I^fisther  Croughty 
Crokr  mountid  on  Din  J.<ardnur8 
bak  fur  the  purpose  of  bein  pirfikly 
igstinffuishd  while  rissitin  the  openin 
eulogium  on  Potheen ;  for  the  pni- 
pagyshun  and  diffushun  of  which  I 
may  now  kunfess  wee  had  bin  fusht 
prensepally  istablishd ; — 

*<  Crofton  Crokir*$  Epic  Poem  on  Potheen. 

Some  sing  of  the  king  and  some  sing  of 
the  queen, 

But  I  sing  the  praises  of  Irish  potheen  ; 

The  loveliest  liquid  that  ever  i^^as  seen. 

Beaming  bright  in  a  tankard  is  Irish 
potheen. 

Tis  as  bright  as  bright  eyes,  and  as  sweet 
as  a  bean. 

The  devil  a  cordinl  can  vie  nith  potheen. 

As  luscious  as  honey,  as  rich  as  sardine. 

As  priceless  as  Kden  is  Irish  potheeo. 

With  perfume  delightful  and  hue  crystal, 
line, 

Is  our  Irish  nepenthe,  thrice  glorious 
potheen. 

If  you  wish  for  a  draught  than  tlie  famed 
llippocrene 

More  Inspiring  and  precious,  drink  Irish 
potheen. 

Tokay,  eau  de  vie,  are  but  liquids  un- 
clean, 

Compared  with  that  nectar  of  nectars, 
potheen ; 

Andthough  Burgundy's  noted  for  sparkles, 
I  ween. 

Its  sparkles  are  dimm*d  by  our  Irish  po- 
theen. 

Oporto  is  crimson,  champagne  festucine. 

But  neither  can  shine  like  our  Irish  po- 
theen ; 

Sherry  wine  may  be  sweet  as  the  grape 
Muscadine  — 

Its  sweetness  is  nothing  compared  to 
potlieen. 

There  is  Ischryma  Christi,  rum,  hock, 
maraschine, 

Ooh,  you  mny  drink  them —  111  have  Irish 
potheen. 

Farntosh,  cogniac,  claret,  plums  Damas- 
cene, 

Are  very  good  things  if  you  haven't  po- 
theen; 

But  to  think  of  comparing  is  worse  than 
obscene, 

The  juice  of  the  grape  with  our  Irish 
potheen. 

The  former  is  shallow,  is  flat,  and  renoDe, 

But  th*  Elixir  of  Life  is  stiff  Irish  po* 
theen; 

The  Cockneys  may  call  it  **  Milesian'* 
and  "  mean," 

But  'tis  plain  they  know  nothing  of  Irish 
potheen. 
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From  th«  earliest  ages  Uiere  never  has 


Bzew'd  a  drink  so  deligbtful  as  Irish 

potheen  ; 
The  smack  of  ambrosia,  of  sunshine  the 

sheen. 
And  a  true  Irish  spirit,  belong  to  potheen. 
Neither  great  Father  Mathew  nor  St. 

Peter  coald  wean 
Mj  soal  from  my  darling  sweet  Irish 

rtheen; 
drink  it  in  death  with  an  ap. 

petite  keen. 
May   my  last  earthly  physic  be  Irish 

potheen! 
Though  the  doctors  with  med'cines  will 

oAen  careen 
A  crazy  old  sonl.— there's  no  caulk  like 

potheen. 
I  hare  heard  of  that  healer  of  wounds 

celandine, 
Tbere^s  a  hr  better  healer — 'tis  Irish 

potheen. 
Were  I  Cooper,  or  Halford,  or  Brodie,  or 

Heine, 
I'd  prescribe  for  my  patients  strong  Irish 

rotbeen. 
Pias  the  Pope  or  a  Russian 

czarine, 
I'd  command  all  my  slaves  to  drink  Irish 

potheen. 
Were  1  premier  of  England,  the  service 

marine 
Should  give  up  their  mm  for  this  Irisli 

potheen. 
Asa  soldier  delights  in  his  barrack  can. 

teen, 
A  a  women  lore  flattery,  I  lore  potheen ; 
And  ao  dearly  I  prize  it,  that  Paradise 

•'en 
Would  b«  lonely  to  roe  if  I  had  not  po« 


Let  no  berstie  Englishman  dare  con* 

trarene 
My  praises  of  hearen-bom  Irish  potheen. 
If  be  should,  my  shilelah  may  soon  in- 


Twixt  hie  skull  and  the  sky  for  de« 
fiuning  potheen ; 

And  a  good  compound  fracture  may  need 
a  trephine  — 

Thua  I  treat  my  foes,  and  the  foes  of 
potheen. 

In  war  there  needs  not  escalade  or  fascine. 

If  the  general  stirs  up  the  men  with  po- 
theen ; 

Drums,  trumpets,  bassoons,  and  a  loud 
tambourine, 

Insjnre  not  the  soldiers  like  Irish  po- 
theen. 

Were  I  wealthy,  I'd  purchase  a  neat  brig* 
andine. 

And  from  morning  till  night  smuggle 
Irish  potheen. 

Not  a  bishop,  archbishop,  archdeacon,  or 
dean — 

Not  the  pope,  could  refuse  to  drink  Irish 
potheen.  .    . 


Asses'  milk  cures  consumption,  an  ague 

quinine. 
But  Cor  •very  disorder  drink  Irish  potheen. 
If  your  son  is  a  soamp  and  a  strolling 

jaokeen^ 
You'll  soon  bring  him  round  if  you  give 

him  potheen. 
If  you  wish  to  spring  out  of  the  common 

routine. 
And  amaze  by  your  genius,  drink  Irish 

potheen. 
William  Pitt  and  Dundas  are  well  known 

to  hare  been 
Devotedly  partial  to  Irish  potheen. 
Lord  Brougham,  though  fonder  (I  own  it) 

of  gin. 
Sometimes  moistens  his  clay  with  strong 

Irish  potheen. 
T*he  Duchess  of  Kent,  too — but  this  is  be. 

tween 
You  and  me— takes  in  private  her  sup  of 

potheen. 
Dick  Sheridan,  Pamell  the  poet,  and 

Keen, 
Emptied  many  a  puncheon  of  Irish  po> 

theen : 
And  dear  L.  E.  L.  (I  mean  Mrs.  Mao* 

lean) 
Would  have  lived  until  now,  had  she 

dronk  our  potlieen. 
Dan  O'Connell,  Sir  Robert,  and   I^rd 

MaASuren«>, 
Would  rather  be  shot  than  give  up  their 

potheen. 
If  your  wife  is  a  vixen,  a  shrew,  or  a 

quean. 
Believe  me  she'll  alter  if  primed  with 

potheen. 
It  can  sharpen  the  wit,  it  can  make  a 

squireen 
Like  a  gentleman  bom  —  such  a  witch  is 

potheen. 
If  yon  re  bored  with  the  rapours,  the 

hyp,  or  the  spleen, 
Take  the  sorereign  remedy  —  Irish  po* 

theen. 
If  you're  lathy  and  sickly,  consumptive 

and  lean. 
And  wish  to  grow  healthy,  drink  Irish 

potheen; 
From  the  dullest  of  dullards  bright  wit 

you  may  glean, 
If  his  fancy  is  heated  by  Irish  potheen. 
From  hunger  and  cold,  if  you  wish  for  a 

screen. 
From  sorrow  a  safeguard,  drink   Irish 

potheen  ; 
And,  oh !  if  you  truly  lore  Ireland  so 

g^reen, 
You  can  best  shew  your  love  by  your 

love  of  potheen. 
From  carea  that  corrode  and  rebuffs  that 

chagrin. 
The  heavenly  asgis  is  Irish  potheen. 
I  was  fiAy  last  summer,  and  since  seven* 

teen 
I've  drank  nothing  so  charifiing  as  Irish 

potheen. 


There  are  some  who  choose  friese,  cordu- 
roy, or  ratteen. 

To  keep  out  the  cold— J  choose  Irish  po- 
theen. 

Were  I  making  a  voyage  to  Cork  or 
Pekin, 

I'd  not  trarel  a  foot  without  Irish  po- 
theen. 

I  would  rather  walk  naked  without  ga- 
berdine, 

Doublet,  breeches,  or  hose,  than  want 
Irish  potheen. 

I  have  heard  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its 
views,  but  the  scene 

Most  delightful  to  me  is  a  flask  of  po- 
theen. 

If  yon  wish  to  be  fkmoos  for  temper 
serene. 

For  wit,  for  good-humour —.  drink  Irish 
potheen. 

If  you  wish  to  soar  upward  beyond  thtnga 
terrene. 

You  must  mount  on  the  pinions  of  Irish 
potheen. 

If  yon  wish  to  be  courtly  and  gallant  in 
mien, 

A  pet  of  the  petticoats  —  drink  our  po- 
theen. 

If  you  ponder  alone  upon  days  o*  lang 
syne. 

You  must  stifle  your  sobs  in  stout  Irish 
potheen. 

If  you  wish  to  be  sage  as  old  Philip 
Commiues, 

You  must  drink  nothing  else  but  our  Irish 
potheen. 

If  you  sail  from  Kanturk  to  Peru  or  Kil- 
leeo, 

You^l  not  meet  such  a  treasure  as  Irish 
potheen. 

If  you  mount  into  ether  or  dive  subter- 
rene, 

Yet  nothing  you'll  find  like  our  Irish 
potheen. 

For  ensnaring  the  hearts  of  the  sex,  no 
machine 

Is  equally  strong  as  a  jar  of  potheen. 

My  friend  in  gold  glasses  when  last  in 
Turin. 

Bewitch'd  all  the  girls  with  hit  flaming 
potheen; 

And  Alonzo  wouU  never  have  scared 
Imogene, 

If  she  drown'd  all  her  sorrows  in  Irish 
potheen. 

The  best  of  all  poems  in  this  Maga- 
zine, 

Is  this  epic  of  mine  in  defence  of  po- 


The  rapturus  showts  of  ulogy  wiUi 
wich  this  sinffulir  ippig  pome  wair 
greetud  at  its  kunklushun,  iEzseedid 
anny  thing  I  evir  had  the  pTeashure 
of  hearin.  But  nothin  cud  aiquil  the 
izsitemin  whin  my  masthor  itad  up» 
and  Bed — Brutthur  Swipurs,  fvvbat 
yiz  has  jis  hard  is  onlly  a  thrifle  2 
whats  kummin :  111  sing  yez,  aez  be, 
a  rail  Grake  song  abowt  the  cray- 
shnre,  sich  as  yu  nivir  hard  beefoor. 
De  Quinshy,  ye  crippl,  sez  Misthur 
Dick,  play  up  Patnrix  day  in  the 
Momin,  and  be  hangd  2  yez !  Thin 
the  Masthur,  pullin  out  a  peaper,  red 
and  nog  as  follise : — 

Sii09  w§m  ymmmm* 

Km  r#jr«  K^Mrcv^f  • 
H^Ttn  rtf  $v  ftku  ftif 

*I^f^M«v  fMiXt^ra 

Ttf  0V  fiXU  iWffMV  I 

T«  KXuf  t9rtX§tW09 
Tiff  "OrwD  r»»  Vn^w, 
"Eyat  %t§f  n»tnT§9 
^iXhtm  /t*if  fimXtfTtt 

riX«f  )^^r  Mm  «*«#«. 

Aniti  Xinmt  ettrmrtif. 
KuiT^tt  ftXnfuiT»09  n 

lUhiuv  tuu  »u9tXX»f 

An  f4^U  AlMU«f , 

Oi{/Mu*ii»  tiwM^  mvrttf, 
Etutf  tjutf  fit^ki 
ILtmtmt  7f  vtfuZttf 
A^irrtf  •  fU9  vtm^* 
Ov  ft  yvmt»n  irrou 
Afifi^§fin  rt  MmX$h^-* 
EJM»r  }f  »*  A^»itm 

Aiiwu  *m  wtwrnt 
n^infP  T09  i^«mi» 
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Ob,  how  shall  my  Terse 
The  glories  rehearse 
Of  the  nectar  distiU'd  in  our  island  of 
green? 

TbefoontofanjoTS, 
The  delight  of  the  boys.— 
Oh,  BOt  hy  that  draught  of  the  purest  of 
pearls 
DMBolved  for  tbA  goblets  of  Antony's 
qne«D, 
Would  the  sons  of  the  sod,  or  fmr  bright 
Irish  girls» 
Be  tempted  to  gife  up  their  darling 
potheen. 

Exists  diere  the  man  who»  while  prond 
to  inherit 
The  blood  of  past  heroes,  to  water  a 
slave, 
Woold  resign,  Kke  a  craren,  that  long- 
cherish 'd  spirit 
Which  made  ones  the  isle  of  the  Holy 
and  Brare? 
Iftherebe,  lethimfly 
From  his  country,  and  die. 
Nor  pollnte  the  green  sod  where   St. 
Patrick  has  been; 

Whisky-phobia  his  &te 
He'll  repent  when  too  late,— 
And  wish  that,  like  me,  from  his  in- 
fancy's morning 
Tin  langhing  old   age,  be  had  con- 
staetly  been 
His  glttses,  decanters,  and  flagons  adorn* 

With  gallons  of  sonl-thrilling    Irish 
potheen. 

Potheen!— 'tis  the  fountain  of  Uessiogs 
and  blisses. 
The  bright  source  of  wit,  and  the  Lethe 
of  woes; 
Its  sweetness,  they  tell   us,  is  drawn 
from  the  kisses 
Of  Veous,-.its  fragrance  is  bom  of  the 
roee. 
Jolly  Bacchus,  they  say, 
Bj  night  or  by  day, 
Without  a  full  whiaky.keg  nerer  was 
seen : 

With  the  fire  of  the  bowl 
He  warms  bis  old  soul  u-. 
And  thus  mmy  thy  children,  dear  Erin, 
forever 
Riynce  in  their  nectar  with  ^petite 
keen; 
Woe  worth  the  invader  or  Saxon  who'd 
sever 
The  souls  of  thy  sons  from  delightftil 
potheen! 

Conteiapt  on  die  spooney  who'd  substi* 
tute  water 
For  whisky,  the  pride  of  the  Emerald 
Ide; 
l^iriaad  may  he  Uve,^ may  no. spark* 
ling  young  danghler 
Of  Erin  •'»  gledden  his  heart  with 
her  smile. 


Bat  bless'd,  oh  thrice  bless'd. 
Be  the  true  Irish  breast 
Which  revels  in  mountain  from  mom 
till  e'en; 
May  beauty  and  bliss 
For  eter  be  bis ; — 
Oh,  bright  be  his  soul,  and  when  deadi's 
icy  slumbers 
Shell  call  from  among  us  his  spirit 
serene. 
The  bard  shall  preserve  in  the  music  of 
numbers 
I1ie  name  and  the  fame  of  the  friend 
of  potheen." 

This  tplindid  tppowtheeossiz  of 
punch  and  pottbeen  wair  resaivd 
with  sich  tbundun  of  ipplaus  as 
eevn  a  newspeapr  eddithur  cudnt 
suksed  in  discribin.  The  bole  kum- 
panee  8emiilU3riieyBlee  row  up,  wkh 
indescribabl  immocean,  and  damd  2 
the  ayr  of  Pathrix  Day ;  while  mi 
dippity,  Misthur  Day  Quinshay, 
wair  80  hily  illaytid  by  the  igsitemin 
of  the  scene,  and  a  half-pinte  bfram- 
and-watther,  which  hee  had  haisttily 
swallid  off  befoar  Misthur  Richard 
kimminsd,  that  he  throo  down  his 
ba^ines,  and  2  the  diskust  of  the 
hole  Khib,  ufferd  2  ait  em  fur  a 
waigur.  Kroughton  Crokr  pullt  out 
a  paire  of  ould  lettberr  biitcnis  finim 
his  kote  pokit,  and  offerd  thini  2 
Day  KiBsbee  in  lew  of  tiie  baig^ipes, 
the  lo8  of  which  hee  sed  the  klub 
cudnt  wel  bair.  Fur  meeself,  I  pur- 
tists,  I  wair  so  perflkly  dumfbun- 
thurd  at  seein  my  dippity  kunduk 
himsilf  in  so  outraigieous  a  mannir, 
that  I  cudnt  say  a  wurd.  The  poore 
filla  wair  thin  reraoovd,  cawlin  owt 
ass  lowd  as  he  cud  for  a  preesht,  and 
sayin  he  waunted  to  confiss  awl  his 
sins.  I  thin  tuk  his  plais,  and  fur 
the  rimmaindhur  of  the  nite  kun- 
duktid  it  with  propr  dignity,  ass  I 
aulweighs  likes  2  thro  no  diskruddit 
on  whativir  thraid  I  may  bee  kem- 
pild  2  addupt  by  the  advarse  frown 
of  Fate.  Faither  Frankey  thin  roas 
up,  and  wavin  Lardnur*s  wig  over 
his  skons,  kault  fur  thray  cheers  fur 
my  masthur.  They  was  bartily  givn. 
"  uinlmin,"  sez  the  preesht,  "  ass  ye 
seems  in  tiie  burner  for  sonff-siDgin, 
t  kauls  on  Fathur  Tom  In^indlnr 
his  sUD^  affain  the  gerls.  Tot  thran* 
sishun  IS  ^^uie  frum  Grake  2  Latin.** 
Fathur  Tom  immayjurtly  jumpt 
upnn  hiz  pins,  and  Jcurrixtid  Ma- 
hunv,  by  sayin  it  waimt  a  soo^  agea 
the  ttmayls,  bat  oneiy  agen  wives* 


Uxor  non  e$t  dueenda. 

Omnia  statis  comitem  proterFam, 
Omnium  morum  sociam  doIonm» 
Omnium  rerum  dominam  superbam, 

Suroere  durum  est. 
Qus  tuum  tMurn  cupiat  dolorem, 
Quae  tuaa  riiu  lachryroas  sugillet* 
Quae  mioas,  fletus,  at  acerba  tecum 

Jurgia  tractet. 

Quse  tunm  poenam  redimat  aalutis 
Proprise  luoro,  pariatque  prolem, 
QuaB  patris  falso  titulo  sonabit 

Ore  molestum. 
QutB  tuas  iraa,  atrepitua  inanes, 
QusB  tuas  Toces  sine  mente  rerba, 
Quae  tuoB  Insus  aconita  dira 

Credere  possit. 

Quas  tms  miiria  putet  esse  vires, 
QusB  tuos  corn  putet  esse  cantus. 
Quae  tuas  Musas  putat  esse  agrestis 

Carmina  Fauni. 
Quae  tuam  linguam  putet  esse  rante. 
Qua:  tuas  ursi  putet  esse  cames, 
Quie  tuum  scropbs  timidas  pudorem 

Judicet  esse. 


Quae  tibi  f  aros  Stjgia  palude, 
Qufe  tuos  fructus  Acheronte  nigro. 
Quae  tuam  vitam  magis  expavescat 

Manibus  ipsis. 
Uxor  temporibus,  moribus,  et  locis, 
Natnram  yarie  distribnit  suam, 
Nunquam  prospiciens  conjngisusibus. 

lEc^  ni  tSA  bis  omnia  pcos((tfii 
Filar  ycrpcttto  (ac  carcas  malo. 


A  Libel  on  the  Ladies. 

Ocb !  by  tbe  bolj  poker,  ma'am. 
And  darling  Crofty  Croker,  ma'am, 
Tb  /'//  give  you  m  stare  that  H  make 
your  beart  to  ache  ; 
For  I'm  well  convinced  that  maniage, 

ma'am, 
Is  ovejT  man's  misHuriage,  ma'am ; 
But  a  wife  destroys  a  scholar,  abore  all, 
and  no  mistake. 

Suppose  her  a  gay  lady,  ma'am, 
Exulting  in  her  heyday,  ma'am. 
Or  sour  and  stifT,  pray  tell  me,  would 
you  like  her  for  a  wife  ? 
She  weeps— and  thinks  to  see  your 

eyes 
Fill  up  with  tears  because  ahe  cries ; 
But  if  you  weep,  she  laughs  at  you :  i^ 
thii  a  pleasant  life? 

From  mom  till  night  she*s  scolding, 

ma'am, 
Her  lord  in  scorn  holding,  ma'am ; 
She  cares  not  for  his  pains  or  pangs, — 
her  time 's  at  parties  spent ; 
She  brings  him  half-a-dozen  brats 
That  squall  and  roar  like  hungry  cats, — 
The  chances  are  they're  not  bis  own,  but 
he  must  be  content ! 

If  aught  his  temper  ruffles,  ma'am. 

The  cards  she  gaily  shuffles,  ma'am  ; 

She  calls  him  dunce  and  stupid  fool, 

whose  fondlings  only  tire  ; 

His  voice  she  swears  is  like  a  crow's. 

His  figure  makes  her  cock  her  nose. 

His  songs  she  says  are  only  fit  to  light 

the  kitchen  fire. 

If  e'er  she  hears  him  joking,  ma'am. 
She  says  that  marsh -frogs  croaking, 
ma'am. 
Are  sweeter  than  his  words,  and  that  his 
flesh  is  like  a  boar's ; 
His  pleasures  only  make  her  sigh. 
And  every  night  she  hopes  he'll  die  ; 
She  kicks  bis  friends  and  all  who  love 
his  welfare  out  of  doors. 

She  fills  his  life  with  sorrow,  ma'am. 
And  each  succeeding  morrow,  ma'am. 
To  some  vexation  worse  than  that  which 
went  before  gives  birth. 
5eo  ^  li4o  |»0pcs  for  lustnims  tifc 
8Blit^  jov  must  %nn\i9  sf^an  a  toifr, — 
^^  plagtte^spot  of  a  siulicm's  life,  mXi 
oinK  of  man  antJ  cadf^.'* 
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Uxor  est  ducmda, 
Omnis  aetatis  comitem  perennem, 
OlDiuiim  momm  similem  sodalem, 
Omaiam  reram  dominam  fidelem, 

Sumare  suave  est. 
Que  taani  tecum  doleat  dolorem, 
Quwi  tuas  tecum  lachrjmaa  profundet, 
Qas  jocos,  riaust  et  amoena  tecum 

Gaudia  tractet. 

Qnse  tuum  ▼nltom  redimat  snlutls, 
Propriie  damno,  pariatque  prolem, 
Qnas  patria  nomen  tenero  souabit 

Orejucundum. 
Quae  tuas  ins  Jovis  esse  fulmen, 
QiuD  tnas  rocea  JoTia  esse  nutus, 
Quse  toos  lusus  Jovis  esse  nectar 

Credere  possiL 

Qas  tuaa  Martis  pntet  esse  rires, 
Qus  tuos  Pbcebi  putet  esse  oantua, 
Quse  tuas  Musas  pntet  esse  sacras 

Pallaais  artes. 
Quae  tuam  linj^uam  putet  Hermis  ora, 
Qus  tnam  formam  Veneris  figuram, 
Qus  tuum  sacrs  Trins  pudorem 

Jttdicetesse. 

Quae  tuos  bostes  Stygi^  palude, 
Quae  tuas  clades  Acheronte  nigro, 
Quae  tuum  funus  magis  ezparescat 

Mauibus  ipsis. 
Uxor  temporibus,  moribus,  et  locia, 
Natutam  rarie  distribuit  snam, 
Semper  prospiciens  conjugis  usibus. 

lEr^o  St  tibi  bii  omnia  prosrebi, 
'Fits  pctpctoo  ne  cartas  bono. 


"  I^Ardnur,"  sez  Jak  Byle,  ass  sune 
ass  the  defiiin  peels  of  applaws  wich 
greetid  the  darlin  kountiss  on  her 
sukksisfal  attack  of  the  preesht's 
Varmint  of  a  sarmint  had  subsided, 
"  Lardner/*  sez  the  roag  of  a  free- 
honlthur,  "  pass  the  clarrit,  and  bee 
hangd  2  yezT  "Bee  Jago,"  sez 
Din, "  Tve  bin  passin  it  2  ycz  aul  the 
nite."  "Ochr  roard  out  Tom 
M^wire,  "  fwhisky,  fwisky,  its  yez^ 


A  Panegyric  an  the  Ladies, 
Your  arguments  are  foolish,  sir, 
Your  spirits  dull  and  mulish,  sir. 
Or  else  you'd  never   venture  thus  to 
vilify  the  sex  : — 
But  mark  bow  a  plain  story,  dr. 
Shall  smite  you  in  3rour  glory,  sir»— 
How  /  your  wit  satiric  in  my  turn  will 
perplex. 

A  mistress  ever  smiling,  sir, 
Long  hours  of  pain  beguiling,  sir. 
Faithful  and  fono,  I  hope  youll  grant  to 
be  no  paltry  prize : — 
Whose  husband's  griefs  become  her 

own, 
Whose  heart  is  shrined  in  him  alone, 
Whose  soul,  when  he  is  happy,  sparkles 
in  her  laughing  eyes. 

Who  thinks  him  her  soul's  treasure,  sir. 
Who'd  die  to  give  him  pleasure,  sir. 
And  bricks  him  children  angel  fair,  and 
smiling  like  tbeir  sire  ; 
Obedient  to  his  slightest  nod. 
Or  word,  as  if  he  were  a  god ; 
His  fond  caress  her  heaven ;  What  more 
of  bliss  can  man  require  1 

Confiding,  fond,  and  duteous,  sir. 
The  sun  she'll  think  less  beauteous, 
sir, 
Tban  him  to  whom  her  heart's  resign'd, 
the  husband  of  her  choice ; 
No  light  that  gilds  the  starry  sphere. 
No  song  that  ever  charmed  ear, 
Delights  a  fond  wife  like  her  husband's 
smile,  and  look,  and  voice. 

If  enemies  molest  him,  sir, 
Or  worldly  cares  infest  him,  sir, 
Her  all  shell  freely  sacrifice  to  charm 
him  into  bliss : — 
Oh,  what  on  earth  so  rich  and  rare, 
What  crown  of  g^ms  or  kiupfdom  fair. 
Could  vie  in  price  with  love  like  hers,  or 
happiness  like  his  1 

Vain,  then,  are  all  your  floutings,  sir. 
And   groundless  all  your  doublings, 
sir; 
Celibacy,  celibacy,  will  never  do  for  me  ' 
3En  marriage  onlH^s  (oonll  a  joQ 
SR^d^  3£  protest  can  neter  ctoi^,— 
E^e  JOB  of  f  too  i^arts  ttoineli  bQ  lobe,  antl 
ape  yiA  oion  to  be. 


that's  me  darlint ;  fwhat  \NTid  I  beo 
withowt  ye,  my  duel?  Doant  viz 
suppli  mee  with  lod^  and  pullemix; 
and  aint  it  2  yer  assistins  I  owes  batin 
that  Pope  in  the  grate  konthravarsy 
in  Dublin  ?  Och  !  fwhisky-punchj 
solicits  lenimen  dvlce  senecta! — the 
dillishus  comfurthur  of  mi  owld 
dej's — its  viz  that  bceatilize  a  clargy- 
mim,  ass  that  jolly  ould  Turk  Hafez 
wons  sed  (tho  whair  the  haythin 
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Jew  pikt  up  hiz  Lattin  is  ophtun 
a  sad  puzzl  2  me).  Ah  amove  reUgionis 
ad  cyalhi  degidertum  transimm :  mhur 
a  prair  or  2,  nothin  reyiycs  us  like 
fwnisky  punch.  Faix,  I  doant  wun- 
dther  jut  Cicero^s  remark  (Dw,  ii.  1 1), 
Ux  mynnTATB  anmo$  kwuhu  habe- 
mitf, — •  We*re  kih  owt  and  owt  from 
divinity  r  and  onely  fur  the  putheen 
weed  nivir  bee  abl  2  stand  it.  I 
sumtimes  fannes  2  miself  that  the 
sowl  of  Cralen  or  Hippokritays  Yua 
thransmigraytid  into  whisky  (yez 
awl  rimimburs  ould  Pythagorasses 
dockthrin,  I  prayshooms),  fur  shure 
thair  nivir  wair  a  dokther  aiqual  to 
the  darlin  craythur."  "Ye  iurgets 
Kitty  Casey,"  sez  Fathur  Mahony. 
"  No,  indeed,"  sez  Megwire, "  I  doant." 

»  »  *  "Whakfallarallaral 
lal !"  siz  Tom  Inglin,  whin  bee  hard 
Megwire*8  ansur.  "  Are  we  dhrunk 
enuff  2  tauk  sayriously  yet?"  axd 
Croughty  Crokur  of  the  prisindint. 
"  Ye  knos  we  ixpix  yer  hommilly  on 
punch."  "  No,  throoly,"  sez  Carew 
O'Dwyer;  "until  we  dhrink  a  littl 
moar  we  antnt  2  cunvars  soburly." 
The  kumpanee  thin  beegan  2  tauk 
missillaymshly  about  luv  and  Kupid, 
Faithur  Frank  ladin  the  way — a 
kun^ynyal  thaim  it  wair  2  him. 
l>oorin  the  hole  time  the  soshiaty 
waz  ingaigd  in  kunvirsayshun,  I  kep 
my  ize  on  Misthur  Richard  and  the 
kountiss,  hoo  wair  makin  luv  lik 
brix,  and  no  mistaik.  I  overhurd 
sum  of  thayr  kunfab,  which  Misthur 
Yorke  prummist  2  put  into  a  dhra- 
matik  form,  frum  mi  manniskrip  mi- 
murrandums  rittn  down  that  verry 
nite  whin  I  wint  hoam. 

Millikin  (aside  to  the  Cauntesi), 
"  All  this  is  very  iSne  indeed ;  but  in 
mv  opinion,  it  is  never  so  pleasant  to 
talk  about  love  as  to  make  it.  And 
>vith  such  a  light  from  Heaven  as 
you  beside  me,  I  can  now  think  of 
nothinir  p.Iup." 


answered,  that  women  in  particular 
were  the  object  of  his  dislike ;  where- 
upon the  lady  replied,  '  Is  that  so  ? 
then  bad  hick  to  his  philosophy.*  If  I 
did  not  run  the  risk  of  making  a 
coarse  reply,  I  should  make  the  same 
conmient  on  the  saying  of  the  philo- 
sopher from  whom  yon  quote.  But 
this  sage  philosopher  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  first  wGwen 
charmed  down  seraphs  from  heayen 
by  their  loveliness;  and  do  we  not 
all  know  that  Saint  Cecilia  drew 
down  angels  by  the  melody  of  her 
songs,  as  the  monks  say, — in  my 
opinion,  by  the  melody  of  her  beanty  ? 
1  his  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  le- 
gends of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
who  that  looks  into  t/our  eyes  could 
disbelieve  it  ?" 

Cmmtess.  "The  magic  of  the  hnman 
voice  was  certainly  never  more  fully 
demonstrated  than  in  that  remarkable 
incident  in  the  life  of  Swift's  friend, 
the  witty  Br.  Delany.  Your  story 
of  Cecilia  is  perhaps  apocryphal ; 
but  this  whidi  I  relate  is  true.  Once, 
listening  in  the  Dublin  Theatre  to 
Mrs.  Cibber,  some  time  after  she  had 
attained  an  imenviable  notoriety  by 
a  law  trial  between  her  husband  an<i 
a  gentleman  named  Sloper,  the  doc- 
tor was  so  enchanted  by  the  wonder- 
ful music  of  her  voice,  that,  in  an 
ecstasy,  he  bent  forward,  and  ex- 
claimed, loud  enough  to  be  heard 
through  the  whole  house, '  Wonaan, 
woman,  may  all  thv  sins  be  for- 
given thee  !*  The  ladies  are  certain- 
\\  terrible  witches;  and  since  the 
clays  of  those  exquisite  damsels  who 
won  the  hearts  of  angels,  down  to 
those  of '' 

MiUikin,  "  The  Countess  of '^ 

Countess.  "  Well,  you  may  have 
it  so;  but  as  you  have  interrupted 
the  sentence,  you  must  finish  it ^" 

Millikin,  "  They  are  still  the  same 
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OmksL  «Thtt  riy  Father  Ma- 
IwBj  is  f^Koang  towaids  us  every 
mnte.  Ib  h  true  that  he  is  such 
'  uididrerofthemistletoe-boiigh?^ 
ififilM.  "Do  yon  ask  me?  you, 
who  kre  80  oftai  read  his  motto 
fhm  AnaoeoQ  r 

Cmifefv.  ^'He  IS  really  a  pleasant 
onpoand  of  BrantoQie  and  the  Abb6 
CInliea.  Hb  month  is  a  well  of 
wit,  and  his  taste  as  elegant  and 
M^ms^  bat  not  so  iinic^  as  that 
of  Mr.  Eler?  Gray.  He  reminds  me, 
wboieTcr  I  look  at  him,  of  Xeno- 
I*«'8  deseription  of  the  river  Tele- 

MmiM,  **  Indeed,  I  shall  get  jea- 
loBa,if  joa  praise  his  priestship  so 
niidi.    Yon  do  not  hear  me  so  elo- 

qoeitaboQt ,or .    The 

sujfcweris  not  more  constant  to  the 
bright  OTb  of  her  love." 

Qwjriipw.  *»  Love,  love,  love.  Yon 
«re  the  impersonation  of  love.  You 
on  talk  of  nothing  else, — yon  can 
tbiak  rf  nothii^  else.  Like  the 
^Wental  poet,  Ha&^  yon  may  very 
pwpcriy  affirm, — 

'  Tm  grate  aunt  auiaQo  mee,  at  meUus 

nihil, 
Ooili  nigri,  cyatlius  oiteiis,  roea  f«l« 

gena.'" 

MSUkin.  "And  may  I  not  ask 
joa  in  the  language  of  the  same 

minstrel? 

'  Qwd  dvlciiia  est,  qaam         . 
1^  premere,  «c  g€BM  suaTinre,  vimna 
bibere^  et  rosas  ol^acare  V 

^^  on  earth  should  I  thmk  of  or 
^  <^  while  you  are  present,  but 
*we  ?  When  I  am  in  company  with 
a  lawyer,  I  talk  of  law,  or  some 
WW  kind  of  knaverv ;  when  I  nt 
^  a  doctor,  I  talk  of  death  or 
pfcyae;  when  I  converse  with  a  cler- 


gyman, I  talk  of  theol<^  or  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter ;  when  1  ride  out 
with  a  military  man,  I  talk  of  Wa- 
terloo or  waltaing.  Macrobius  was 
so  much  in  love  with  his  mistress, 
that  he  declares,  whenever  he  knsed 
her,  his  soul  fled  away  for  the  time : 

*  Dum  aemibuloo  fUtTio* 
Meum  puellum  auavior, 
Dulcemque  florem  apiritua 
Duco  ex  aperto  tramite, 
Anima  ttiDc  segra  et  aauoia 
Cucurrit  ad  labia  mihi.* 

And  so  it  is  when  I  sit  by  you,  I 
quite  forget  myself  and  the  world, 
and  every  thing,  save  one  dear  theme 
only." 

Counters,    "  O    Venusy   toto   corde 
amo  has  confabvJatiunadtis  r 
MiUikm.  *         ♦  ♦ 

«  ♦  *  *  « 

Countess.      *  ♦  ♦  * 

Prota.  "  Mr.  President,  I  beg  you 
will  read  the  tenth  article  of  the 
Duodecalogue,  and  have  an  eye  to 
our  gay  historiographer." 

Magirm,  •*  Osadare  pubUce  7wn  li" 
citum  sit,^^ 

MahoMj.  "  Par  U  bosquet  de  Cv' 
thhre^  I  wish  I  were  the  happy  Milli- 
kin." 

Horean,  "  I  call  on  you  to  en- 
force the  fine  on  that  learned  gentle- 
man for  a  breach  of  order." 

Maginn,  "I intend  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Ilorgan.  Come,  Millikin,  give  us  a 
song  extempore.  You  cannot  avoid 
it.  You  have  been  teJaen  Jlagrante 
delicto^  as  the  lawyers  say, —  like 
Mars  with  Cytherea. 

MiUikin.  "Mr.  President,  I  willingly 
bow  to  your  mandate.  I  shall  give 
you  a  stave,  as  you  require,  and  the 
theme  I  shall  select  will  be  the  beau- 
tiful cause  of  my  penalty.  She  would, 
indeed,  inspire  a  less  warm  imagina- 


hring  to  my  rfglKction  those  exquisite  lines  of  Bon^fonius, 
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lion  than  mine.  I  never  look  on 
her  without  being  iUled  with  bright 
thoughts.  So,  brothers, — so,  here  I 
conunence:  I  sing  in  the  manner 
of  older  and  more  poetical  times  than 
we  have  of  late  witnessed.  Whether 
I  shall  catch  aught  of  the  splendid 
spirit  of  those  days,  I  leave  to  your 
own  judgment : — 

The  Countess  rf . 


Her  browe  is  like  tlie  morninge  sUrre, 
Her  moothe  the  opeaijig  rose. 

Her  skin  most  like  the  crjsuUe  sparre, 
'Ihtit  in  the  sunlighte  glowes. 

Her  auburn  locks  fall  loosely  o'er 
Her  sof^e  and  swnnlike  breaste, 

An  anchorite  mighte  bo  we  before 
That  Paradise  of  rest. 

Her  smiles— oh  !  not  the  rosie  lighte 
Of  rambowes  sweetlier  gleames. 

And  eache  is  brighte — aye,  very  brigfate, 
Like  Hearenn  beheld  in  dreames. 

Round  her  the  Graces  three  doe  move 

Her  looks  to  beautifye, 
Whyle  slyly  couches  laughing  Lore 

I  the  violets  of  her  eye. 

Her  motion  is  like  musicke,  and 

Each  accente  of  her  tongue 
Is  lyke  the  lyre  when  cunninge  hande 

Awakes  it  into  songe. 

Her  soul  is  riche  as  anie  mine, 

Her  witte  beyond  compare ; 
The  lighte  of  minde  doth  round  her  shine 

Like  lighte  around  a  starre. 

There  is  soft  musicke  in  her  face. 
And  in  her  child-like  laughe, 

Her  lyppes  doe  shewe  a  honeyed  place 
Whose  sweets  1  long  to  quaffe. 

The  starres  that  beautifie  the  skies 

And  goddesse-lyke  appeare, 
Bring  to  my  tiiouglit  those  soft  sweet 
6y«s, 

Which  are  my  Eden  here. 


Ass  soon  as  my  matthur  had  kin 
kloodid  the  4goine  pome,  he  roMJ 
up,  bukkund  on  nis  biff  for  koat^ 
primed  his  pisthols,  and  bekinn  ti 
the  Kountiss,  I  blush  2  kunfias  it, 
wint  off  with  hiz  kimpanyon  in  a 
koach.  We  awl  lukt  suipriad  fur 
sum  time,  and  sat  dum  and  moahun- 
liss  like  mutes ;  but  tbo  wee  awl  new 
wel,  &c.  &c.,  we  sed  nothin.  Doc-  i 
thur  Maginn  thin  rose  2  dillivnr  the 
inagural  sarmin  on  Pottheen.  But 
boo  cud  doo  iistis  2  a  Sjpeach  fnm 
the  ^loaryus  O'Doherty,  m  wich  the 
lamm  of  three  hundher  skoUurs,  and 
the  phun  of  thray  thousand  witts, 
wair  kumbined  ?  Ivvirry  1  noee  that 
Migginn  is  a  waukm  colli^;  and 
that  bee  skatthurs  about  bun  in  6 
minnits  ass  much  welth  of  mind, 
tallimt,  and  rcadin  as  wud  keep  a 
duzn  Lurd  Chanccillurs,  a  skoar  of 
statesmin,  a  hole  binch  of  bisshups,  a 
thousan  rayveweurs,  and  at  laiant  a 
millyon  newspeapr  rithurs  in  klovor 
fur  a  12  munth.  2  the  illokins  of 
sich  a  man  hoo  cud  doo  addiket  jus- 
tass?  Sartinly  not  Bamy  Bnula- 
ffhan,  lamd  and  kluwir  tho  in 
korrse  he  iz.  Thayrftir  He  kontint 
mvsilf  by  dvin  a  meer  ruff  skitch  of 
what  the  I)ockthur  sed,  fur  the  wit 
of  man  cudnt  ripport  him  perfiklee. 

^^Ginlmin,'*  saz  DockUiur  Mig- 
ginn, risin  and  fillin  out  a  auart 
tumlur-full  of  brandy,  "I  beleivz 
yez  awl  nose  that  we  haz  bin  insti- 
tyutid  fur  the  noblust  of  awl  por- 
puses — the  propagayshun  and  diffu- 
shun  of  a  taist  for  punch.  The  pria- 
sint  stait  of  Kork  iz  enuff  2  bring 
teers  in2  the  ize  of  ivirry  throo  pay* 
threeot.  Like  the  Jews,  wee  may 
sit  down  and  hang  our  harps  by  tlie 
bushes  on  the  margin  of  the  silvr 
I.<ee,  and  reppait  the  mellumkuU^ 
stanzas  of  the  ould  minsthrl  so  i|]^- 
kubbl  2  owr  own  furloam  kimdi- 
shun.''  [Here  the  Dockthwr  rismtUd 
a  hntyful  pome  m  Haybroo  mck  I 
r^rtU  much  I  waind  cdbl  2  heMu} 
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sadlv  wludr  are  they?  WTiisky- 
dhimkin  »  dklinin ;  timprans  is 
cnmmin  on  uz  like  the  faytul  sim- 
moom  minshund  in  the  MoakalUt/* 
[Tk  Docitknr  heer  quoUdfrum  some 
Sfriacepic;  but  wauntjtfspais  put' 
rwto  vu  huartin  it.']  "  Wee  have  not 
bd  a  duil  or  a  raip  fVir  the  last  8 
daix.*'  [Poor  Misfhwr  Croughty  heer 
p^v  (ptite  sad,  andhiggan  1  cri  at  the 
mrraifd  mtiUigmsJ]  "  Ginlmin,  I 
axis  yn  in  the  wurds  of  the  Hindus- 
tawc  minsthiii — ^"  [Otfr  prassidin 
AtM  koatid  smn  UUgant  lines  in  tins 
^^f>  hvt  mi  notes  iss  so  badly 
r^  heer  that  I  hant  wiU  mazk  em 
«t]  "Are  these  things  2  last?" 
[Lad  cries  of  No,  no.]  "  Never, 
never,  I  rippaits,  while  wee  has 
throtes  2  swallow  and  a  hart  fur 
Iielan. 

'  Heredittry  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
Wbo  would  be  drunk,  tbemsetves  must 
mix  the  punch  V      (Loud  cheer*,) 

Sirin  sintorees  of  imn  oppresshnn 
^  hsz  indured ;  but,  like  the  eels, 
so  batiffully  diskrib^  by  the  Arabic 

rithur ^"  {Here  Docthw  Maginn 

koatid  a  long  Irrabian  kaniOy  fur 
^M  ire  haz  no  spats  in  tiiis  numbur] 
"we  waz  ewst  2  it.  Wee  endured 
ivl  that  Saxun  tirrannv  cud  inflikt ; 
bot  still  wee  had  our  whiskej.  The 
cowld-hartid  Sassenach  nnrir  cud 
%>riye  us  of  that  kunsolayshun. 
'^  the  runnonnd  Pershun  authur 

S3 ^    [Sivral  more  harmoneyus 

%a»  lines  in  the  Parshun  was  heer 
nt*en4w»rf  by  If^yw.]  **Pillow- 
I^ODDthreemin,  I  axis  yix,  wil  yiz  in- 
jure thisstatt  of  things  auee  longur  ? 
-Vrnt  we  nine  miUyims  ?  Amt  we 
^lie  finest  people  on  the  feas  uf  the 
^h?  Amt  our  valleys  the  greanist 
— Urd  nose  the  peepl  is  green  enuff, 
or  thty  wudnt  bee  sipportin  that 
^Jyttm  imposthur  0*Konnl  in  his 
pigkiUsshuns — in  the  wide  wurld  ? 
^  our  sthraims  the  fuUist  of 
^es  ind  sprats  ?  Amt  our  mount- 
•"stbe  hicst,  and  our  klimate  the 
°M)ie  salluberious  ?  Why,  thin, 
*  wee  are  so  shooperlativly  ixlint, 
^odut  wee  be  the  whiskee-drmk- 
""st?    The  inspired  Russhin  poit 

** **     [We  iz  ixtkraimly  sorry 

^  c«drf  thranshribe  these  nobl  Unes 
T^  fimffwhin  thay  wair  koatid  In  the 
/*"»wiw.]     "Is   thair    anny   man 


amung  you  so  base  ass  2  be  a  tec- 
totallur? "  [Loud  kries  of  " No,  no ; 
iwt  owe."]  "If  anny,  spaik,  fur  hun 
hav  I  offindid.  Iffl  thair  any  man 
ammung  you  so  bais  ass  not  2  love 
fwhiskv?^  [Shouts  of  ''No,  no."] 
"  Is  thair  any  man  ammung  yur 
so  base  as  not  to  bee  a  swiper?" 
[Here  the  cries  of  "  No,  no,"  were 
redubbldJ]  "  Xo  —  thair  is  not  one 
man  ammung  you  so  paltry  as  not 
to  love  the  green  iland  of  his  berth ; 
and  how  kui  a  man  bee  sed  2  luv 
the  kounthree  whin  he  doant  luv 
the  food  of  the  kounthree  —  thrice 
gloryus  whisky?     Ass  the  Polish 

poet  indignantly  ixlaims ''  [Here 

the  Dochthur  rippSid  sum  fne  soale' 
stirrin  varsis  in  the  Polish  diatih.'] 
"  Oh !  I  luvs  the  kounthree  much ; 
but  I  kunfiss  I  luvs  the  whiskav  of 
the  kounthree  moar.  M  blud  biles 
vrithin  mee  whin  I  sees  a  teetottallur. 
I  think  of  the  energetik  langidga  of 
the  Jarmin  bard ^  [Heer  Doch- 
thur Maggin  koatid  sum  Jamum  ri" 
thur,  hows  neam  I  cudnt  ketch,"]  "  If 
yez  doo  indeed  wish  2  see  the  koun- 
thrj'  in  the  wurds  of  the  Italian  min- 

sthrel "  [Sec.  §fc.  Sec,  a  round  of 

Italyun,]  "hbom  that  ammnrrous 
dwarf,  Tom  Little,  thus  thranslates : 

'*  *  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  ^e  earth  and  first  gim  of 
the  tea.* 

Af,  I  sez,  you  wishis  2  see  this,  yiz 
must  fly  the  wathur  -  dhrinkurs. 
Hate  thim ;  caul  thim  naims ;  let  all 
the  girls  and  wimmen  point  at  thim 
in  the  sthreat ;  let  the  littl  boys  run 
afthur  thim  and  caul  thim  Uanno- 
vayrians,  or  watherarians,  or  some 
other  kind  of  arians,  and  put  a  deth*8 
hed  and  cross -boans  ovir  their 
doores."  The  Dockthur  pursceded 
for  about  five  hours  in  this  sthrain, 
aftlmr  the  mannur  of  anuther  Irish 
orrathur,  and  kukloodid  by  kaullin 
on  Lady  Morgan  fur  a  song.  Ilir 
laddysheep  jumpd  up  at  wons  and 
ixpikturatid  the  follyin  song,  which 
my  masthur  thransformd  into  Graike, 
and  Father  Mahonny  thransmogri- 
ftde  in2  I^tin.  And  afther  this  wair 
over  we  all  takled  2  the  whiskey; 
and  tbas  aul  I  riglix  of  that  party. 
Yers  niose  affixshunt, 
Barney  Brallaohan. 
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£f  iXifri  xtu  »0^et$  St  tym  n  fv, 
Tiwnrfii  f  n«»r«(  rr^«^»  %mit%^  nt, 

^«X  )i  ^mX  Xm  fnX  X«  Xii  (mX  >mX  Xw • 

riMmmf  /  n«pr#f  0r^m^9  mmiittf  nf, 
"  KuXXaertt  Uft,*  nvx^,"  fir  fsyr/vy,  i^^^ny* 
fic^ftfy,   0M^tvnyt   «v>^<»7,    )«^irity, 

r«X^ii^ipy,  r«iX«^i»7,  TifKtftryf  ttm^ity, 

^^<e*»y»  «'«^«c'ns  •%*v^'»y»  fHH^^% 

•*  IIvyfMi;i;}|#'«  Ai«0«X«v,"  1^  n  Am. 

B^ivMf  fl  Aiw  ;^<T«n'«  *r#r*  i/;ig;*  «t^ 
3v7y«M<  Mm  nnyttmf  ftaXXsf  r^«^r«cr. 
T«  u^  i{«  r«  )i^/*  irw  i|v, 

4^  ^1  ^«X  X«  ^  JUi  Xii  ^  XftX  Xm. 

"S^ifft  O  Zbf V  ?rr«f  T  i7;^;i  yXMtmn*, 
lltimMa  Xiimrv  mu  yt^nrutfiVf 
Ktm  f  Xkutk  rmx^  vnyni  )i  ^v, 
"  rvMUJMc  ymfikntm^  ^n  B^ttfH  H  Ai»y. 

^X  h  f«X  X«  f«X  X«  Xm  ^«X  X«X  Xii. 

K»MMuy»f  9r^§f  «7««»  T(rir«»  r«r  IXtumtf 
'Mnm^  u*t,  "  Aji/S*  tftm  ftuct  ivymr^mt 
"  H«iti«v  eufrrif  maJ^a  itnPtn  )i  sai  wVf" — 
"  'A^«  <Sf/M«  ym(t,nft,**  fiMU  a  An9. 

#»X  h  ^  Xm  ^  Xm  Xm  f«X  X«X  Xii. 

"  Otf9  t/A$  ymftn^tif  nvf  ;"  i^  xe^n» 
A^iij3ir«  y  at;r»f,  "  Tmftn^tty  ^tXn, 
9mtmr9f  rm  mmt  J^ns  tirtmt  /m  w^tf 
'Qylfuu  f*t  ri  Xim^mi,"  fn  B^ivm;  a  Ant, 
4MX  li  fmX  Xm  fmX  Xm  Xm  ^mX  XmX  Xm. 


B^lfMf ,  JMU  yVMfi  AM  fif  «V»/l^ 


Brian  O'Ltnn. 
Brian  O'Linn  was  ao  Irishmao  bom. 
His  teeth  were  lon^  and  bis  beard  was  on* 

shorn; 
His  temples  far  out  and  bis  e3rec  hr  in, 
<*  Vm  a  wonderful  beauty/'  sajs  Brian 
O'Linn. 
Fal  de  ral  la  ral  la  la  ral  leau 
His  temples  hr  oat  and  bis  eyes  far  in, 
**  I'm  a  wonderful  beauty,"  says  ranting, 
roaring,  boring,   screwing,  angering, 
gimletmg,  malleting,  hammering,  cob- 
lering,  nailoring,  soldiering,  sailoriug, 
tinkering,  battering,  barbering,  tailor- 
ing, schemering,  ramming,  dunning, 
boxing,  pig-killing,  rowing,  cursing, 

frog-drinking  Brian  0*Linn : 
would  leather  the  devil,"  says  Brian 
O'Linn. 

Brian  O'Linn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
So  they  brought  him  a  sheep-skin  to  make 

him  a  pair ; 
The  wool!  7  aiae  out  and  the  fleshy  side  in, 
"  It  is  pleasant  and  cool,"  says  Brian 

O'Linn. 
Falde  ral  la  ral  la  la  ral  lal  lee. 
Brian  O'Linn  bad  an  old  grey  mare. 
Her  legs  they  were  long  and  her  sides 

they  were  bare ; 
Away  he  rode  through  thick  and  through 

thin, 
"  I'm  going  to  get  married,"  says  Brian 

Linn. 
Fal  de  ralla  ral  la  la  ral  lal  lee. 
Away  he  rode  to  the  old  Cuckoo's  nest. 
Who  said,  *'  Which  of  my  daughten  do 

you  like  best  t 
There  is  one  can  card  and  the  other  oan 

spin." 
"  Hoo !  I'll  many  them  both,"  says  Brian 

O'Linn. 
Fal  de  ral  la  ral  la  la  ral  lal  lee. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  now  T'  this  damsd 

replied. 
"  I  will  marry  you  now,  mj  honej,"  he 

cried; 
<*  And  I'll  forfeit  my  life,  or  it's  1  will 

yon  win : 
Faik !  it's  I  that  will  settle  you,"  nn 

Brian  O'Linn. 
Fal  de  ral  la  ral  la  la  ml  lal  lee. 
Brian  O'liun,  his  wife  and  wife's  motiher, 
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Brjanus  0*Linn  Corcagieniis  erat  natal, 
Deutibiig  percelebris  et  splendide  btrhttofl, 
£t  tunetsi  strabus  erat,  sspe  est  affatas, 
'*  Carte  aom  Hibernioorum  mazimaa  ornatua." 

Semel  Biyanos  O'Linn  braccA  indigebat, 
Frater  dedlt  rubne  bovia  pallem  quam  babebat, 
Hoci^ue  corpus  croraqoe  Noster  indaebat, 
"  Fngido-jucundam  est,"  Bryanus  dicebat, 

• 
Claras  O'Linn  habuH  nif^am  seoeiii  aqaam, 
Qao  eumibat  eampom,  sjlTam,  paladeiii,  et  ItciiBi; 
Surgens  semel  cepit  anioMl  boo  eeeaaa, 
Inqaiens,  *'  Referre  oertus  sam  uzorem  mecoin." 

Eqaom  tano  ascendit,  nee  oesaayit  eqoitare. 

Donee  nidalam  adrenit  Leabis  et  Clara, 

Mater  dixit,  **  Filiarum  unam  tibi  dare 

Volo,"  s«d  OXinn  clamaTit,  '*  Ambas,  ambas,  care.*' 

"  Jaogat  aagar  nuptiis  maonsl"  ai(  gMllt. 
"  Foeminn  et  Tin  status  ret  eat  bella*^ 
Brjanua  eonsentit,  et  amlier  tenella 
Coojux  fit  com  oecolavit  rosea  labetta. 

Bryanas,  et  uxor,  et  axoris  mater  (ma% !), 
Unom  lectnin  Tisi  extemplo  tone  iaire, 
Tinee  tapetem  Torayerant  aed  dire, 
Bryanas  boat,  '*  Necesse  arete  est  dormire." 

Bryanas  et  fcemins  traoseaotes  pontem, 
Fracta  eat  pons,  fngidom  et  dedit  lis  fontMB, 
O'Linn  orat  Tidit  ot  uzorem  perenntem, 
"  Habeat  Diabolna  arcbiteetom  aontem." 


Vit  B(at(  of  AtloniK* 

TROM  TUX  ORSES. 

'  O  pereant  aylT»,  deficiantque  canea!" — ^Tidullvs,  lib.  ir. 

Oh,  weep— oh,  weep !  the  flower-like  Bot  hath  faded! 

Adonis,  fair  from  life  and  b^uty  rent; 
Vbhcs  no  more  bv  olive-bowers  shaded 

The  HuNTEs- Youth  shall  woo  to  blandishment. 
Distract  with  grief,  she  tears  her  golden  tresses ; 

Dim  Sorrow  veils  the  lightnings  of  her  eyes ; 
Her  smile  so  wan,  her  mourning  robe  expresses 

How  dearly  loved  was  he  who  calmly  lies 
In  cold,  cold  death ! 

Weep  on,  weet>  on !  the  Cufids  round  are  niihhig 

The  boar-9trook  STBiPuva.    See,  he  deepe-— he  Bleeps ! 
Pale  are  his  lips  and  cheeks,  whose  rosy  blushing 

Stole  all  her  sonl  who  now  beside  lum  weeps. 
Hisses  are  dark,  departed  are  the  graces 

Which  round  his  bmbs  divine  like  jewels  hung ; 
Yet  Vsirus  still  the  cla^-cold  oorse  embraces. 

And  dings  around  his  limbt  as  <moe  she  dung,        ^^Cr\niCi\o 
^  •  Ere  still'd  by  death.  ^'^Q-dbyi^OOgle 
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Weep  on,  weep  on  I  the  wound  Adonis  beareth, 

"VVnich  ruby-like  doth  stain  bis  snowy  skin, 
Is  nought  to  that  which  now  so  wildly  tearcth 

The  breast  of  Venus  rioting  within. 
Hissallant  beagles  howl  around  him  sadly. 

The  blue-eyed  Obeai>8  pluck  their  sun-briffht  hair. 
The  LovB-QuBBN  wanders  o*er  the  greenwood  madly, 

And  looks  the  imagedgoddess  of  Despair. 
He  lies  in  death. 

Her  blood  is  sprinkled  o*er  the  summer  flowers 

Which  once  of  lovely  Adon  were  the  bed ; 
The  sacred  drops  bedew  the  woods — the  bowers — 

But  she  r^axds  it  not,  since  lie  is  dead. 
Onward  she  wanders  wildly,  him  bewuHng, 

Her  loved  AssTRiiiN  lord — her  light— her  joy ! 
Alas,  alas !  her  cries  are  unavailing. 

Her  voice  of  music  wakens  not  the  BoT 

From  death*s  cold  sleep. 

Her  eyes*  delight,  Adonis,  hath  departed. 

As  sinks  the  Sun-god  in  his  Ocean-halls ; 
While  Venus  strays  alone  and  broken-hearted. 

And  in  fond  frenzy  Adon  !  Adon  !  calls. 
The  mountains  mourn,  the  crystal  springs  descending 

SofUy,  like  moonbeams,  weep  to  see  her  woe ; 
Beside  them  stoops  she,  full  of  sorrow,  blending 

Her  pearly  tears  with  theirs  as  on  they  flow — 
Sbe  weeps  his  death. 

Alas,  alas !  the  Bot  so  bright  hath  vanished. 

Echo  repeats  too  oft  the  moumftd  truth ; 
And  Jot  henceforth  and  Happiness  are  banish*d 

From  the  fair  Goddess  of  immortal  youth. 
Soon  as  she  saw  her  loved  Adonis  lying, 

Wounded,  and  fiiint,  and  sinking  into  death ; 
She  clasped  him  to  her  heart,  she  soothed  the  dying, 

And  stooped  to  win  his  last  expiring  breath 
Ere  soul  had  fled. 

*^  Remain,  remam  !**  the  cried.    ^  Shall  Clotho  sever 

Hearts  fondly  link*d  like  ours  in  Lov£*s  sweet  tie  ? 
Or,  if  *tis  Fate  that  we  should  part  for  ever. 

Let  me — oh !  let  me  catch  thy  latest  sigh ! 
Oh !  that  thy  soul  could  glide  into  my  bosom, 

And  thy  dear  spirit  dwell  within  my  heart ; 
There  it  should  flourish  like  some  cherished  blossom, 

And  of  my  being,  love,  become  a  part. 
As  thou  hast  been. 

**  Kiss  me,  sweet  Boy  I  though  dying  still  caress  me, 

Thy  lips  are  dear  to  me  as  Heaven  above ; 
Oh !  let  thy  latest  pleasure  be  to  press  me 

Close  to  thy  breast,  and  hear  my  voice  of  love. 
Alas,  alas!  fleetly  from  me  thou'rt  flying. 

The  gloom^r  groves  of  Dis  shall  soon  be  thine; 
I  sit  alone  beside  Adonis  dying, 

And  see  those  eyes  that  aweetiy  shone  on  nune  ^^t^ 
Grow  flx^  in  death,    ^OOgle 
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^  Take  him,  PmoeBBPivA,  my  heart  is  broken, 

The  brkhtest  things  of  earth  return  to  thee ; 
Our  love  hath  pass'd  like  words  of  sweetness  spoken — 

Hath  passed — and  grief,  deep  grief,  remains  for  me. 
Londy  I  weep,  a  widow'd  heart  deserted. 

My  cheek  is  furrowed  deep  with  many  a  tear ; 
Nojoy  is  mine  since  Adon  hath  departed, 

who  was  my  Love,  my  Life,  my  all  most  dear — 
But  now  is  Death*s  !** 

The  LovBs  stand  by,  their  tears  descend  in  showers, 

Profuse  as  Adon  s  blood  that  near  them  lay ; 
From  this  springs  up  the  Eose,  the  queen  of  flowers. 

And  fh>m  the  tears  the  pale  anemon^. 
The  Boy  hath  been — his  life  is  like  a  vision ; 

Fleeting,  though  lovely — lay  him  on  the  bed. 
Where  once  he  pcMS*d  his  hours  in  jews  £ltsian. 

And  Rapture  o*er  him  brightest  busses  shed — 
Now  cold  in  death. 

Dead  though  he  lies,  the  light  of  Beauty  round  him, 

Sparkles  as  though  he  slept — now  roses  strew ; 
With  which  in  sport  the  Cupids  often  bound  him, 

Alas !  with  him  the  rose  hath  withered  too. 
Deck  him  with  myrtles,  flowers,  unguents  precious ; 

Swathe  him  in  purple,  let  the  Lovbs  stand  b^ : 
His  smiles  were  once  like  theirs  sweet  and  delicious, 

And  Heaven  seemed  pictured  in  his  large  bright  eye — 
He  lies  in  death. 

Alas,  alas !  with  grief  each  heart  is  swelling. 

The  Wood-Ntmphs  weep  for  Venus  is  alone ; 
Tears  from  fiur  eyes,  sobs  from  fond  hearts  are  welling, 

And  Htmbn*8  n3nnns  have  lost  their  gladsome  tone. 
Fair  Venus  wanders  silent,  sad,  and  lonely, 

The  Muses  chant  no  more  their  songs  of  joy ; 
One  mournful  theme  is  theirs,  and  one  theme  only  — 

The  woe  of  Venus  parted  ftom  the  Boy — 
Who  lies  in  death. 
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THE  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  PRINCIPAL  BEA-BATHIVG  PLACES.* 


To  the  searcher  after  health  or 
amusement — ^two  very  comprehensive 
classes — ^these  volumes  will  be  highly 
interesting.  They  are  the  personal 
investigations  of  an  acute  and  ob- 
serving traveller,  amid  those  fhiitful 
fields  of  investigation,  the  watering- 
places  of  England.  These,  like  states, 
have  their  rise  and  fall ;  and  to  trace 
them  from  their  pristine  nothingness 
to  magnificence,  accounting  for  the 
duratibn  of  some  and  the  decadence 
of  others,  is  the  business  of  these 
volumes.  To  this  task  the  author, 
Dr.  Granville,  brings  an  active  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  with  a  vigorous 
body.  In  the  outset  he  tells  us  that 
though  the  mineral  waters  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  so  various  nor  so 
potent  as  those  of  Germany,  yet  their 
claim  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  authorise  him 
in  bringing  them  forward  in  a  pu^- 
lel  publication.t  In  his  researches 
he  tells  us  he  has  been  scrupulous- 
ly cautious  not  to  admit  any  state- 
ment whose  truth  he  has  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  while  he  has 
studiously  avoided  all  communication 
with  interested  proprietors  and  prac- 
titioners; so  that  tne  three  volumes 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  the 
unpreiudiced  condensation  of  all  the 
prejudiced  local  guides  in  the  country 
'worked  into  the  shape  of  a  Tour, 
by  one  possessed  of  sufficient  vivacity 
to  bc^ile  even  a  tedious  route  with 
the  humours  of  the  way,  and  ex- 
perience to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  efficacious  merits  of 
mineral  sprinp,  and  those  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  fashion,  scenery, 
situation,  or  caprice. 

The  great  oifference  between  the 
English  and  German  mineral  waters 
is  in  their  effervescence;  the  latter 


same  material  in  the  shape  of  a 
Seidlitz  powder.  l%e  next  most  re- 
markable difference  is  that  which 
exists  in  the  total  quantity  of  the 
saline  ingredients  in  equal  measures 
of  water,  the  preponderance  being 
greatly  in  favour  of  (jermany. 

*'  With  all  these  admitted  differenceii, 
however,'*  says  the  Doctor,  "  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  mineral  waters  in  thU 
country  presenting  a  happy  combination 
of  certain  ingredients,  which  render 
them  sufficiently  active  and  efficacious 
in  the'  cure  of  special  disorders,  and  in 
respect  to  some  of  which  they  are  even 
superior  to  the  German  springs." 

Speaking  of  indigestion  and  those 
most  liable  to  it,  the  Doctor  amuses 
us  with  his  first  classification : — 

"  Its  victims,"  he  says,  "  will  be  found 
among  your  young  noblemen,  and  eldest 
sons  of  people  of  wealth,  leading  an  in. 
dependent  life;  your  ciub-men,  your 
young  unmarried  bankers,  your  officers 
of  the  household  troops  ;  and,  finally,  the 
viveurs,  as  the  French  call  those  who 
look  out  for  exquisite  cookery  and  high 
living." 

Some  of  these  we  can  understand, 
the  latter  in  particular;  but  why  the 
young  unmarried  bankers  and  officers 
of  the  household  troops  should  be 
particularly  liable,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  The  latter,  particularly 
the  cavalry  branch,  we  snould  have 
thought  exempt,  or  nearly  so;  as 
their  biunpings  on  the  saddle  must 
much  resemble  those  of  a  poet-boy, 
of  whom  it  has  been  observed  that, 
despite  of  all  the  deleterious  com- 
pounds they  put  into  their  insides, 
no  one  ever  yet  saw  a  bilious  post- 
boy.   But  to  the  Doctor. 

A  chapter  of  reasons  for  the  recent 
disfavour  of  Enclish  mineral  waters, 
and  of  the  decline  of  most  of  the 
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he  I>octor  kindly  promifles  to  write 
B^th  "  up  again.**  We  must,  how- 
erer,  find  fault  with  our  firiend  for 
Tefening  us  to  his  German  Spas  for 
the  dietary  directions  pending  the 
use  of  the  English  waters.  A  patient 
;vill  have  spent  half  his  money  upon 
hooks  before  he  sets  off  to  his  spa,  if 
he  is  to  he  saddled  with  the  German 
as  well  as  the  three  English  volumes : 

"Of  diet  and  regimen  suitable  to  the 
emplojmient  of  mineral  waters  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  I  hare  spoken  at 
such  great  length  in  my  Introduction  to 
The  Spas  rf  Germany,  that  I  must  simply 
refer  those  of  my  readers  who  are  likely  to 
irail  themselves  of  any  of  the  counsels 
contained  in  my  present  work,  and  desire 
to  know  how  they  are  to  live  and  what  they 
sboold  eat,  to  the  pages  of  that  Introduc- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of  diet  and 
regimen  there  fully  laid  down  for  such 
»s  are  likely  to  recjuire  the  use  of  foreign 
miiieral  waters,  will  serve  admirably  un- 
der similar  circumstances  in  using  the 
mineral  waters  at  home." 

Now  that  is  just  what  we  want, 
and  the  Doctor  does  not  give  us  it. 

Not  dealing  much  with  gentlemen 
of  his  cloth,  we  really  cannot  say 
whether  Dr.  Granville  is  or  is  not  in 
extensive  practice  in  London.  Not- 
withstanding his  frequent  allusion  to 
the  length  of  his  professional  career, 
and  the  numerous  patients  he  meets 
at  the  various  watering-places  he 
visits,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
his  great  practice  is  yet  to  come,  and 
to  te  partially  created  hy  this  pub- 
lication. In  Germany  we  know  he 
5tan^  high.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Nassau  patronises  him  greatly,  and 
he  has  been  of  infinite  service  to  the 
proprietors  of  those  waters.  It  re- 
muns  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  do 
equal  good  to  our  own. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  railway- 
travelling,  and  a  very  useful  slap  it 
gives  the  Euston  Square  establish- 
ment Rapacity,  insolence,  exorbit- 
ance, arc  all  laid  to  their  charge ;  but 
the  reUcf  must  have  been  great  as 
the  Doctor  revised  the  proof-sheet, 
and  chuckled  at  keeping  nis  promise 
80  handsomely.  A  clerk  wanted  to 
overcharge  him  for  luggage,  and  the 
Doctor's  "  steam"*'  being  up,  he  re- 
monstrated. "  But,  lo  !'*  he  says, 
"  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  out- 
whistle  the  steam  which  just  then 
was  nishimr  with  a  violent  hissing 
noise  out  of  our  locomotive.    '  Pay, 


or  your  luffiage  thaiit  so  !*  I  did 
pay,  and  toM  them  thev  &ould  hear 
urom  me,  and  thus  I  keep  my  pro- 
mise.*' 

Well  done.  Doctor !  We  authors 
am't  to  be  insulted  with  impunity ! 
I^et  the  clerks  beware  of  all  big  gen- 
tlemen in  black. 

At  Harrogate  (the  first  visited 
spa)  the  Doctor  gets  into  great  so- 
ciety, at  least  the  highest  that  was 
there ;  his  friend,  as  appears  by  his 
letter  of  invitation,  bemg  the  only 
owner  of  a  livery-hatted  servant  in  the 
place.  This  is  a  new  school  of  gen- 
tility, and  will  probably  supersede  the 
"  silver  fork  "  one  that  nas  been  so  long 
in  existence.  "  Clothiers  from  Leeds, 
cutlers  from  Sheflield,  and  all  the 
red  noses  and  faces  in  England  were 
there ;"  but,  strange  to  relate,  there 
was  only  one  laced  hat  amongst  them. 
We  suppose  we  must  not  inouire 
whether  ne  was  a  regular  "  yellow- 
plush,"  or  merely  a  nondescript  done 
up  in  a  lace  bedaubed  hat.  The  dif- 
ference between  Harrogate  and  the 
great  southern  watering-places,  seems 
to  be  that  Harrogate  retains  its  pris- 
tine village  style ;  while  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  &c.,  have  converted 
themselves  into  smart  and  pert  towns. 
At  the  former,  too,  the  patient  helps 
himself  to  his  nasty  beverage  at  the 
fountain's  head,  while  at  the  others 
it  comes  through  the  suspicious 
agency  of  pumps  and  pipes.  Har- 
rogate is,  in  fact,  a  true  and  genuine 
spa,  and  the  water  nasty  enough  for 
any  thing.  Somehow,  patients  do  not 
like  it  unless  it  is. 

The  Doctor  records  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  in  a  great  bone  of  contention 
respecting  the  ownership  of  a  new 
spring  (^ed  the  "  Thackwray " 
spring,  the  question  being  who  was 
the  owner;  the  inhabitants  of  Har- 
rogate, or  Thackwraj'  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  hotels,  xov  it  seems  these 
great  men  rank  above  ordinary  Boni- 
faces. The  former  gained  the  cause 
at  the  expense  of  1362/.  Ts.  Sd. ;  and 
when  the  Doctor  tried  the  pump  to 
get  a  glass  of  the  expensive  leverage, 
he  found  it  fast  locked  in  rust  I 

He  relates  a  similar  instance  at 
Leamington,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  A  pro- 
prietor, finding  his  sulphur-water 
suddenly  vanish,  employed  the  men- 
at-law  to  protect  his  property.  After 
a  suitable  length  of  quibbling,  a  pro- 
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posal  of  arbitration  was  submitted  to, 
but  not  until  the  unlucky  man  was 
ruined  and  compelled  to  shut  up  his 
establishment.  The  victors,  how- 
ever, fared  little  better,  and  their 
establishment  was  shortly  afterwards 
closed. 

But  we  must  take  a  peep  at  the 
gaiety  of  the  place,  and  nere  is  the 
Doctor's  descnption  of  a  Harrogate 
ball:— 

*"  Come,  come/  quoth  my  friend  and 

quondam  patient.  Colonel ,  now  for 

three  weeks  enjoyine  the  benefit  of 
Harrogate  water  and  Harrogate  air, 
'  you  must,  for  once,  unbend,  stiffen 
your  cravat,  and  substitute  h^bt  pumps 
lor  Wellingtons,  and  'honour  us  with 
your  presence  at  tlie  first  ball  of  the 
season  in  the  Royal  Promenade-room,  of 
which  I  am  the  principal  steward  and 
M.  C.pro  tern.  It  is  an  improOT*^,  done 
to  serve  a  worthy  man,  the  present  tntre- 
preneur  of  the  promenade*rooni,  who 
rents  it  for  300/.  for  the  season,  besides 
paying  a  hand  from  London  at  twelve 
guineas  per  week.* 

"  Tired  ns  I  was,  I  yet  could  not  resist 
joining  in  a  work  of  kindness.  More- 
over, as  I  bad  come  to  see  and  learn,  it 
Rtruck  roe  that  an  improm$^  ball  was  ns 
hkely  to  teach  me  the  humours  of  such 
an  assembly  at  Harrogate  as  one  more 
deliberately  got  up. 

••  The  Doric  temple  shews  off  to  great 
advantage  by  night,  like  many  of  the 
ladies  who  figured  in  it;  and  with  a 
superior  company,  such  as  we  meet  here 
nt  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  season, 
;i  ball  in  it  must  be  a  mighty  fine  thing 
for  killing  time  at  Harrogate. 

*'  The  place  was  not  crowded ;  but  a 
good  aprinkling  of  people  of  almost  every 
sort  was  scattered  over  the  floor,  or  oc- 
cupied the  different  ottomans  in  the  re- 
cesses. Some  were  dressed  as  for  an 
evening  party,  for  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient notice  given  in  the  afternoon  of 
this  impromptu.  Others  bad  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  go  home  to  dress,  and 
the  ladies  appeared  samj'a^on,  in  morn- 
ing bonnets,  with  their  partners  en  frac. 
Amidst  these  heterogeneous  groups,  the 
six  or  eight  stewards,  with  their  white 
rosettes  and  smart  coats,  appeared  like  so 
many  turkey-cocks  strutting  among  the 
motley  inhabitants  of  la  has$e  cour, 

*•  My  first  introduction  waste  Colonel 
Sir ,  a  gay  cosmopolitan  Scotch  ba- 
ronet of  sixty-two,  once  a  dragoon,  who 
hardly  ever  opens  his  lips  but  to  spout 
distiches,  cither  in  praise  of  Harro^te 
water,  which  had  cured  him  of  a  liver 
complaint,  or  on  his  birthday,  and  on 
his  having  been  forsaken  so  ymmg  (poor 
thing !)  by  the  fair  sex  ! 


"My  next  acquaintance  was  a  youn^ 
man  of  propert)',  fushionably  attired,  who 
had  also  derived  great  benefit  from  bis 
visit  to  this  spa.  He  is  one  of  the  sow- 
mit^s  in  Cheshire,  with  whom  I  felt 
much  pleasure  in  conversing  at  some 
length  on  his  intended  journey  through 
Greece  and  Turkey,  for  which  he  vs-ns 
preparing  himself  by  laying  in  an  addi* 
tional  stock  of  health. 

"With  the  history  of  a  few  more  of 
the  young  men  present,  with  whom  I  had 
thus  suddenly  contracted  that  sort  of 
acquaintance  which  one  is  not  loth  to 
form  under  circumstances  like  the  pre- 
sent, I  became  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  as  they  whisked 
by  me  with  their  fair  partners  in  the 
mazy  rounds  of  a  waltz.     There    was 

Mr. ,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas , 

a  Cheshire  man  also,  a  marriageable 
youth,  much  ogled  by  the  ladies*  mo- 
thers ;  and  also  a  penniless  ci-devant  roue, 
a  wreck  in  health  and  fortune,  though 
allied  to  high  noble  blood,  who  could 
now  not  boast  of  as  many  pence  as  be 
once  had  pounds. 

**  Wales,  as  well  as  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, had  supplied  its  humorous  con- 
tributions to  tne  $oirie*s  entertainment, 
and  I  was  much  amused  with  the  minute 
details  of  important  warlike  matters  from 
an  old  militia  colonel,  a  short  punchy 
man,  who  had  changed  his  name  for  a 
fortune,  and  acknowledged  St.  David  for 
his  patron. 

"  The  fair  exhibited  rather  to  advan- 
tage, though  almost  all  of  them  inconnues. 
Three  or  four  were  decidedly  pretty,  and 
a  couple  of  them  perhaps  might  have 
been  called  cUgantes.  Indeed  all  seemed 
surprised  that  so  goodly  a  display  should 
have  been  brought  together  at  such  short 
notice,  considering  how  few  names  of 
any  importance  there  were  on  the  spa 
books. 

"The  thing  is  done  somewhat  more 
splendidly,  and  certainly  more  gaily,  fur- 
ther on  in  the  season,  when  the  regular 
balls  at  the  Crown,  on  every  Wednesday 
evening,  and  at  the  other  principal  ho- 
tels, on  other  days  in  the  week,  take 
place  by  mutual  agreement  j  or  wben- 
«^ver,  by  some  sudden  frisk  or  inspiration, 
•  The  Indies  and  gentlemen  at  the  Granbv 
or  Dragon  present  their  compliments 
and  request  the  favour  of  the  company 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the 
Crown,'  or  VIM  rerirf.  But  on  the  whole, 
what  I  saw  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sped- 
men  of  all  the  rest." 

Considerhig  that  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  persons  visit  Harrogate  an- 
nually, we  shall  be  excused,  if,  like 
the  Doctor,  we  devote  a  larger  por- 
tion of  this  paper  to  the  great  north- 
em  wateiing-plaee,  and  tdl  about 
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the  eadng  as  well  as  the  dancing  and 
dnnldiiff. 

"  Diet  and  assodationfi  !  Those,  next 
to  the  mineral  waters,  are  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  attend  to  in  estimating 
the  Talue  and  merits  of  a  spa* 

"  At  Harrogate,  all  who  lire  at  the 
hotels  have  the  convenience  of  a  table- 
dikdte.  From  experience  I  can  reoom- 
mend  that  at  the  Crown ;  and  from  what 
I  hare  heard  visitors  of  consequence  say 
respecting  them,  those  at  the  other 
heteU  are  equally  entitled  to  praise. 

"  At  all  the  principal  hotels,  whether 
of  Low  or  High  Harrogate,  the  banquet- 
ing TOGOts  or  saloons  in  which  the  dinner 
takes  place  are  large,  well  appointed, 
sod  admit  of  the  enjo3rment  of  a  band  at 
dinner-time.  There  are  also  withdraw, 
ing  and  separate  sitting-rooms  for  the 
company,  the  former  of  which  are  com- 
BMm  to  all  who  sit  at  the  table-d'hdte, 
whether  resident  in  the  hotels,  or  simply 
aecidental  visitors. 

*'  llie  living  is  not  much  more  reason, 
able  at  Harrogate  than  in  London. 
Bread  tolerably  white  and  well-flavoured, 
and  butter  indifferently  good,  sell  at 
precisely  the  same  high  prices.  The 
milk,  owing  to  the  meagre  pasturage  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  poor  and  thin,  and 
the  cream  scanty.  Mutton  is  excellent, 
and  eigfatpence  per  pound.  Fruit,  par- 
ticularly strawberries,  is  plentiful,  but  at 
no  lower  price  than  in  London. 

"  In  fact,  though  a  rural  spa,  Harro- 
gate has  all  the  domestic  inconvenience 
of  a  town  one.  The  reason  is  plain  enough . 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  supplies,  in- 
different as  they  are,  come  principally 
from  Knaresborough  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  about  six  or  seven  large  hotels, 
four  of  which,  as  I  before  observed,  are 
firrt-rate  ones,  have  to  provide  at  a  weekly 
charge  (which,  individually,  is  very  rea- 
sonable) board  for  at  least  one  hundred 
guests  each  day.  They,  therefore,  absorb 
all  the  provinons  that  can  be  gathered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mutton  and 
poultry,  and  the  most  preferable  or  choice 
vegetables,  are  quickly  snapped  up  by 
than ;  and  even  the  fish,  as  it  makes  its 
rsre  appearance  in  the  market  from  Scar, 
borough,  is  instantly  appropriated  :  so 
that  the  dwellers  in  private  houses  or  in 
lodgings  stand  a  poor  chance  of  getting 
anything  good  or  cheap,  or  enough  of 
it  even  to  satisfy  the  pretension  of 
cookery. 

"  Hence  families  who  propose  to  live 
in  separate  houses,  and  to  '  keep  house,' 
must  not  expect  to  live  at  Harrogate  for 
much  less  than  at  Hi^ftgate,  had  their 
doctors  sent  them  thither  from  the  metro- 
p<dia  for  a  change  of  air. 

**  And  yet  of  the  two,  a  private  family, 
if  at  aQ  aumeioiu,  had  better  have  their 


milage  in  a  separate  house,  than  live  af. 
an  hotel,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  looked 
upon  as  stingy  and  of  the  common  herd, — 
a  stigma  they  are  very  likely  to  have  cast 
upon  them. 

**  At  an  hotel  tlie  ordinary  charge  for 
lodging  and  board  at  the  public-table,  is 
two  guineas  and  a  half  a- week,  with  half  a 
guinea  more  for  the  servants  of  the  house, 
whom  you  are  cettt^  to  employ.  If  you 
have  a  servant  of  your  own  in  livery, 
then  the  charge  is  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  day  extra;  besides  which 
there  is  a  tsx  of  three  shillings  a-week 
for  wax-lights. 

'*  All  this  together,  making,  a  total  of 
either  three  pounds  six  shillings  without 
a  servant,  or  five  pounds  per  week  with 
one,  is  bearable  for  one  or  two  persons  ; 
but  let  a  chef  and  his  lady,  like  some 
friends  I  knew  in  one  of  the  principal 
private  houses,  with  three  young  ladies 
and  three  servants,  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  Granby  for  example,  and  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  twenty  guineas  a-week 
would  have  been  required,  even  though 
using  the  public-rooms,  without  being 
either  so  comfortable  or  so  independent 
as  in  a  private  house, — a  gpreat  considera- 
tion, by  the  by,  where  four  ladies,  thr^ 
of  them  young  and  one  an  invalid,  are 
concerned. 

•*  Still  fashion,  for  the  higher  classes 
of  the  people,  wills  it  that  they  shall  live 
at  the  principal  hotels,  and  to  them  ac 
cordingly  they  proceed  ;  though  few  of 
these  illustrious  remain  the  usual  period 
of  time  necessary  for  a  successful  treat- 
ment by  mineral  waters. 

*'  This  state  of  things  has  given  im- 
mense importance  to  Uie  hotel-keepers, 
and  in  that  respect  Harrogate  is  some- 
thing like  Baden-Baden.  These  gentry 
are,  m  good  troth,  the  lords  of  the  place 
at  present.  What  does  not  suit  them, 
that  must  not  be ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  each  pulls  his  own  way,  and 
cares  not  what  becomes  of  the  rest.  They 
go  so  far  as  to  command  (^for  it's  a  threat 
in  the  shape  of  a  request)  the  closing  of 
the  hospital,  as  before  stated,  during  the 
season,  lest  the  sight  of  the  poor  lepers, 
and  still  more  so,  the  use  they  make  of 
the  sulphur  water  out  of  the  upper  or 
bog'VreWa,  as  they  are  called,  should  in- 
terfere with  their  own  establishment  of 
baths  and  invalids. 

"  The  hotels  are  of  two  classes;  but 
this  division,  which  was  a  well-marked 
one  a  few  years  back,  is  now  dwindled 
away  from  the  force  and  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. At  one  time  your  opulent 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  and  Manchester 
factors,  whose  ideas  of  supreme  happiness 
at  a  spa  were  limited  to  a  moderately 
dear  hotel  or  boarding-house,  no  more 
dreamt  of  stopping  at  the  gates  of  the 
Dragon,  still  less  at  those  of  the  Granby, 
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for  admiision,  tban  they  would  at  the 
palace  of  my  Lord  Harewood,  by  the  way, 
for  that  purpose.  No ;  they  sneaked  into 
the  Swan,  the  White  Hart,  or  the  Wel- 
lington, or,  as  the  summum  bonum,  into 
the  Crown,  to  occupy  some  one  of  its 
hundred  little  bedrooms,  low -roofed  and 
without  bells,  ammg^  on  each  side  of 
narrow  corridors,  which,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  in  all  directions, 
would  puzzle  the  most  expert  topo* 
grapher.  The  Dragon  and  the  Granby 
were  sacred  places.  The  lords  only  graced 
the  latter,  while  the  wealthy  commoner 
pleased  himself  in  the  former. 

"  Now,  mnts  avons  change,  &c.  Pretty 
\iitlegauch$  misses  and  their  snuff-colour* 
ed- coated  papas  boldly  stalk  into  both 
houses  without  being  *  called  ;'  cutlers 
and  cotton-spinners  aspire  to  great  as- 
sembly-rooms and  gigantic  banqueting- 
saloons ;  and  nothing  pleases  the  wealthy 
townsman  of  Bradford  and  Huddersfielcl, 
Halifax  and  Rochdale,  but  the  iambris 
dor^tf  the  well-stuffed  sofas  of  red  damask, 
and  the  cuisine  par  excellence  of  those  two 
crack  hotels." 

Well  done,  Doctor!  again  say  we. 
You  are  evidently  a  (5)n8ervative. 
You  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.  These  gauche  misses  and 
snuff-coloured  papas  have  got  a  little 
out  of  their  places  in  the  hotel  of 
life,  and  having  produced  more 
knives,  and  forks,  and  cottons,  than 
they  can  get  consumers  for,  they 
seem  likely  to  have  to  return  to  the 
Swan  or  White  Hart,  unless  they 
can  repeal  the  corn-laws  and  send 
the  landowners  there  instead.  Some, 
to  be  sure,  seem  to  have  feathered 
their  nests  pretty  handsomely,  and 
of  course  are  not  shy  in  proclaiming 
it.  Speftking  of  liecds,  Dr,  Gran- 
ville relates  (p.  421)  sitting  next  one 
of  the  opulent  men  of  the  broad 
doth,  of  whom  the  Doctor  made  in- 
quiries  respecting  a  brother  he  had 
not  seen  for  a  year  or  two.  **  Oh ! " 
was  the  clothier's  answer,  "he  has 
retired  from  business,  and  been  oc- 
cupied in  looking  out  for  an  estate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
purchase." 

How  like  a  great  snuff-coloured 
papa! 

Why  did  not  he  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  brother  cotton  lord,  and 
waste  half  of  it  in  the  United  States 
Bank? 

The  Doctor  thus  sums  up  the 
merits  of  Harrogate  : — 

"Harrogate  has  the  elements  within 
itself  of  becoming  a  spa  of  tbt  first  msg- 


nttttde,  ertn  to  die  extaot  of  attnoting 
foreign  travellers ;  but  there  ia  much  to 
be  done  to  bring  it  to  that  state.  At  pre. 
sent  the  condition  of  Harrogate  is  quite 
primitive,  and  as  such,  liable  to  all  those 
mipediments  to  progress  which  appmtain 
to  the  petiu  pays.  Hence  one  hears  wiih. 
out  surprise  of  the  bickerings,  piques, 
and  feuds,  between  Low  and  High  Har. 
rogate.  They  of  the  latter  envy  those  of 
Lower  Harrogate  their  springs  and  well, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  boast  of  their 
superb  hotels  and  large  establishments. 
But  these  are  sneered  at  by  the  Low 
Harrogate  people,  who,  in  their  turn, 
point  to  their  noble  pump-room  and 
promenades,  their  Crown  and  their 
Swan. 

"  In  Harrogate  no  vestige  of  any  form 
of  government  obtrudes  itself  on  the  no- 
tice of  the  stranger;  and  not  a  single 
representative  of  the  smallest  civic  au- 
thority is  to  be  found  here,  not  even  a 
guardian  of  the  night  or  a  day-policeman. 
Hence  encroachments  on  public  privi- 
legea  and  rights  not  un frequently  are  at- 
tempted ;  and,  but  for  the  watchfulness 
of  the  threatened  victim,  would  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Thus,  last  ^ear,  in  order 
to  aunoy  the  Low  Harrogatians,  a  deter, 
mination  was  expressed  by  somebody  to 
cut  down  a  tolerably  fine  row  of  beech- 
trees,  which,  at  this  moment,  forms  the 
only  shaded  walk  for  visitors  who  are 
returning  from  the  baths  at  Low  Harro. 
gate  in  very  hot  weather.  The  thing 
would  have  been  done,  though  the  timber 
could  not  have  fetched  at  a  sale  more 
tban  a  few  hundred  pence,  and  though  it 
grows  on  crown  land ;  when  a  spirited 
remonstrance  from  the  Low  Harrogate 
people  to  the  board  stopped  the  intended 
act  of  Vandalism. 

"  If  true  public  spirit  existed  between 
the  two  places,  Harrogate  would  aeon 
rise  in  the  scale  of  spas.  At  present,  I 
fear,  from  all  I  have  gathered  from  the 
very  best  authority,  such  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Nay,  it  has  been  re- 
marked,  that  if  the  dwellers  of  L,ow 
Harrogate  project  any  improvement  for 
the  general  good,  in  order  to  increase  the 
attraction  of  the  place,  those  of  High 
Harrogate  will  not  join  to  defray  ^e 
expenses. 

**  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals with  whom  I  conversed  on  the 
subject,  and  who  are  connected  with  the 
bathing  establishments,  I  have  found 
very  little  disposition  in  the  proprietors 
of  the  springs,  or  the  permanent  inhabit- 
ants, to  effect  any  thing  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  the  place,  or  to  make 
known  the  value  of  its  water,  together 
with  the  gradual  though  slow  ameliora- 
tions that  are  Uking  place  from  rear  to 
year.  They  are  all  apathetic,  and  prefer 
to  leave  things  to  take  their  course. 
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**  I  bope  tbey  mnj  be  roused  by  wbet 
J  kre  kero  stated,  and  by  the  Tory  h" 
▼oonble  opinion  I  have  f^ven  of  the  spa 
is  geoenl,  to  a  more  enterprising  eon« 
dace  A  spirited  capitalist  would  find 
IB  unexplored  mine  of  wealth  in  Harro- 
p^  i  which  is  not  one  of  jour  epheme- 
al  spaa,  dependent  on  fashion.  Its  almost 
peeaiisT  waters  are  lasting^,  and  so  must 
lad  will  be  their  reputation/' 

After  Yarioos  excursions  in  the 
eDrinms,  the  Doctor  at  last  sets  off 
with  Master  Daniel,  who  dwells  in 
1  shop  not  fiur  from  the  BeUerue  and 
lets  oat  a  gig  for  hire,  which  he 
prudenUy  dnves  himself,  for  Thorpe 
Aith;  frran  whence  he  journeys  to 
New  Malton,  Scarborough,  Iloving- 
ham,  Crofl,  and  Dinsdale ;  thence  to 
Goisborough,  Redcar,  and  Ilartle* 
pool,  on  whose  railway  he  encounters 
a  Quaker  whom  he  di^ets  much  after 
the  manner  of  old  Cobbett : — 

"Turning  to  a  fellow-traveller,  who 
vas  sitting  by  ray  side,  and  who,  with 
le^  of  the  taciturnity  than  belongs  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  seemed 
to  be  a  member,  had  already  divulged 
himself  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
▼try  railroad  we  were  about  to  travel 
itpoB^  I  inquired  how  it  happened  that 
tie  pasaenger-train  in  the  morning  was 
aot  equally  pushed  up  the  steep  ascent 
by  a  locoBBOtive  engine,  instead  of  being 
oagged  by  the  horribly  tedious,  endless 
top%, 

"  '  Those  locomotives  belong  to  the 
proprietors  of  collieries,'  was  the  reply. 
'  The  Company  simply  permit  the  use 
^  them  in  conveying  the  coals  ou  the 
railroad  at  s  certain  charge  each  per  ton.' 

*'  *  And  what  might  that  charge  be  V 

"  '  Three  farthings  per  ton  and  per 
aite.* 

"  I  fbanked  my  *  friend '  for  the  in. 
ferwatioo  which  I  was  in  the  act  of  trans- 
{ening  to  my  note>book,  when,  after 
baring  written  a  few  prefatory  words, 
the  prices  mentioned  escaped  my  me- 
aory.  Wishing  to  be  exact,  I  ventured 
to  ask  my  informant  if  he  bad  said  thru 
Wfsence  a  ton  and  ner  mile.    The  silver- 


place,  Tvnwnouth,  arrivet  by  rail- 
way at  toe  modem  metropolis  of  the 
north,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    It  seems 
he  had  visited  it  during  the  meeting 
of  those  migratory  turtle-eaters,  the 
British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  gastronomy,  and  finds  it  no- 
thing deteriorated  by  the  absence  of 
"nearly  two  thousand  strangers  — 
philosophers  by  name,  spouters  and 
men  of  pleasure  by  incfination,  and 
gourmands  from  natural  disposition." 
He  found  it  "  pursniiMj  its  ordi- 
nary course  of  busy  life,  without 
foreign  or  meretricious  tinselling  and 
excitement  to  give  it  a  fleetmg  bril- 
liancy; the  one  day  being  like  the 
one  which  preceded  it  and  like  that 
by  which  it  was  followed ;"  but  the 
grand  cause  of  its  keeping  its  ground 
was  owing  to  the  splendid  improve- 
ments that  had  taken  place  m  the 
meantime  in  the  features  of  the  town 
itself.     That  remarkable  man,  Mr. 
Grainger,    who   having   previously 
done  so  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  town,  had  so  f3wr  carried  out 
hw    splendid    conceptions,  that  the 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration excited  at  this  second  visit  as- 
sumed a  tenfold  intensity. 

"Modern  Newcastle,"  says  our  tou- 
rist, **  would  surprise  every  Eng- 
lishman previously  unacquainted  with 
the  place,  even  though  he  may  have 
seen  and  admired  the  only  two  other 
provincial  cities  tliat  can  be  compared  to 
ft— Edinburgh  and  Bath— or  even  after 
the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  many 
splendid  cities  on  the  Continent," 

With  the  main  chance  in  view, 
the  Doctor  finds  a  spa— a  spa  too 
that  bids  fair  to  make  some  noise  in 
the  world,  since  we  see  it  figuring 
among  those  of  the  first  class  (For- 
eign and  English)  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapters ;  —  this  is  Shotley 
Bridge,  which  the  Doctor  predicts 
will  emulate  the  celebrity  of  Ilarro- 
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vale  of  Dcrwent  and  near  Shotley* 
Bridge — the  rich,  the  luxuriant,  the 
well-cultivated,  and  in  many  parts, 
the  romantic  aspect  of  that  region*' — 
those  are  not  to  be  found  at  Gilsland. 
Indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  attraction  at  Gilsland.  The 
Doctor's  experience  of  the  "doings" 
at  the  Spa  Hotel  was  coniined  to  the 
having  the  honour  of  handing  a 
tall,  high-cheekboned,  elderly  Scotch 
lady  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
supper-room  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  occupying  the  post  of  vice- 
president,  where,  he  laconically  says, 
"  I  learned  nothing."  As  if  to  atone 
for  proclaiming  the  niggardness  of 
nature  towards  this  bonkr  spa,  the 
Doctor  kindly  hitches  in  a  para- 
graph, that  cannot  fail  to  place  it 
favourably  in  the  affections  of 
mammas.  Speaking  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  courtship  and  marriage  from 
that  place,  he  insists  on  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  spas  for  promoting  matri- 
monial schemes,  w-nich  he  says  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  exertions 
of  a  London  season.  "  But  when  I 
say  spas"  says  the  Doctor,  " I  do  not 
mean  your  Chcltenhams,  and  Lea- 
mingtons,  and  l^ths ;  but  such  only 
as  resemble  this  one  of  Gilsland — 
primitive  and  village-like."  Nothing 
can  be  truer  than  this.  Every  day's 
experience  proves  it.  I  low  much 
more  conducive  to  the  developement 
of  sentiment  is  the  sluggish  pace  of 
the  donkey  bearing  its  fair  burden 
to  some  "home-made"  waterfall,  at- 
tended by  the  cavalier  on  the  foot, 
to  the  dashing  barouche  bearing  its 
cargo  to  its  crowded  picnic,  or  sultry 
dusty  drive  along  an  exposed  turn- 
pike !  Then  small  spas  can  be  used 
for  so  many  purposes.  Is  the  Avishcd  - 
for  object  wary  ?  go  to  a  spa  and 
annoimce  a  rival.  Arc  his  means 
difficult  of  ascertainment  ?  pick  up 
an  Irishman  and  proclaim  his  nches. 
In    short,  there   is   no  end   to   the 


position  to  tlie   generally  received 
"Evelyn"  doctrine,  but  contain  so 
much  good  sense  as  to  be  well  worth 
consideration.    He  contrasts  the  ad- 
vantages of  planting  with  that   of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  jields 
the  palm  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
no  hurricane  can  devastate   tillage 
lands,  while  one  storm  can  destroy 
the  patient  hopes  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years.   Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
much  land,  wholly  unavailable  for 
husbandry,  will  produce  thriving  and 
luxuriant  timber ;   at  all  events,  will 
^row  trees  to  a  certain  period,  leav- 
mg  the  land  fertilised  by  their  pre- 
sence.     In  some  parts  of  England, 
waste  lands  are  planted  for  pasture, 
particularly  high  and  cold  situations, 
and  it  is  found  to  pay  in  three  wa^^s : 
first,  as  the  producer  of  an  earlier  and 
better  crop  of  grass ;  secondly,  as  the 
producer  of  larch-wood ;  and  thirdly, 
as  the  promoter  of  warmth  and  shel- 
ter to  the  low  lands.    Many  people, 
looking  at  plantations  of  a  few  years' 
growth,  and  seeing  the  long  rank 
grass  rising  in  all  directions,  are  i^t 
to  say  that  the  ground  is  too  good 
for  planting,  forgetting  that  the  grass 
they  see  is  the  produce  of  several 
seasons,    with     the    advantage     oT 
warmth    derived   from   the   young 
trees.    Still  there  is  no  doubt  that^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Doctor  is 
right ;  and  that  where  land  is  capable 
ofagricultural  improvement,  it  is  pre- 
ferable    to    planting  —  ornamental 
planting  and    plantmg   for    shelter 
being  cusmissed  from  the  considera- 
tion. 

Volume  II.  treats  of  the  spas  in  tlic 
midland  division  of  England,  Buxton, 
Matlock,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Lea<- 
mington,  Cheltenham,  &c.  &c.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  descriptions  by  that  of  Leamingr^ 
ton,  we  may  fearlessly  subscribe  to 
the  truth  of  all  Dr.  Granville  sayK, 
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and  its  hontiiig  with  its  scenery. 
Flagged  promeimdes  and  fox-hunting 
will  never  ^  together.  The  Doctor 
donoUshes  its  claim  both  to  scenery 
and  fox-lruntin^  by  the  shrevvd  ob- 
servation, that  if  it  is  favourable  to 
hounds,  it  cannot  be  either  romantic 
or  picturesque — for  in  "  such  land- 
scape features  huntsmen  delight 
not.'' 

The  Doctor  takes  up  his  quarters 
at  Copp's,  the  Hoyal  Hotel,  where  it 
seems  the  charges,  though  moderate 
for  Leamington,  are  about  double 
what  they  are  at  the  German  spas. 
**  Every  thing,  in  fact,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "  is  extravagantly  dear  at 
on.  House -rent  for  tlie 
very  high ;  lodgings  are 
diflicult  to  be  had,  and  seldom  under 
two  or  three  guineas  a- week  for  two 
rooms."^  Nouiing,  however,  seems 
to  thrive  except  Dr.  Jephson,  who 
manages  to  make  a  professional  in- 
come of  twenty  thousand  a-year! 
He,  however,  the  great  patron  of  the 
place,  appears  to  have  no  faith  in  its 
waters;  very  few  of  his  patients 
drink  of  it,  and  even  if  they  did,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
their  effects  upon  the  diseases  of  his 
patients,  inasmuch  as  ^^  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  undergoes  a  com- 
bined and  well-followed  up  treat- 
ment by  medicines  at  the  same  time.*' 
Jephson,  therefore,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, is  the  making  of  Leamington ; 
and  were  he  to  retire,  neither  its  pro- 
menades, nor  its  pump-rooms,  nor 
its  libraries,  nor  its  fox-hunting,  nor 
its  Warwick  umse^*  nor  its  Kenil- 
worth,  nor  any  thing  that  it  has, 
would  save  it  from  utter  and  inter- 
minable ruin.  l.«ook  to  it,  therefore, 
ye  speculators ! 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  Doctor 
«ys  of  Cheltenham,  that  great  rival 
wen  on  the  face  of  Nature.  Here  it 
is,  page  284  :— 

^  liiat  the  reputation  of  Chelten- 
ham as  a  spa  is  on  the  wane — nay, 
escaping  taat  from  it — is  a  fact,  the 
aonouncement  of  which  will  not 
«mnd  new  to  a  great  many  of  my 
readers.'"  The  cause  of  the  decline 
is  thevaluelesBuess  of  the  waters;  but 
Cheltenham  has  managed  to  con- 
vert itself  into  a  parliamentarily  re- 


presented town,  and  may  struggle  on 
a  mixture  of  watering-place,  country- 
place,  and  city.  A  " n«  in  wrhe"  as 
our  venerable  brother  "Sylvanus 
Urban,  gent."  would  say. 

There  is  a  nice  story  told  by  the 
Doctor  relative  to  the  ge*wine  pro- 
perties of  one  of  the  spa  waters, 
which  it  seems  were  reinforced  every 
now  and  then  by  a  '^certain  black 
wagon-load"  of  Epsom  salts.  And 
he  relates,  as  a  well-knovm  fact, 
that  two  persons,  named  Adam 
Neale  and  Matthew,  admitted,  on 
some  altercation  (the  particulars  of 
which  he  appears  to  think  are  as 
familiar  to  us  as  himself),  that  many 

Sounds  of  Epsom  salts  were  thrown 
aily  into  one  of  the  wells ! 
So  much  for  genuine  spa  waters ! 
But  the  drinkers  are  of  good  faith, 
and  verily  they  should  be,  consider- 
ing the  pipes,  and  spouts,  and 
pumps,  and  apparatus,  the  variety  of 
waters  (diffenng  without  a  distmc- 
tion)  pass  through  between  the 
wells  and  their  nobility.  We  ^ree 
with  the  Grermans,  who  will  swtmow 
no  water  the  source  of  which  they  do 
not  see.  Doctor  Granville  "  lumps" 
all  the  Cheltenham  waters,  whose 
general  physical  character  he  says  is 
that  of  a  gently  saltish  and  rather 
bitter  water.  The  following  de- 
scription of  Cheltenham  living  con- 
tains a  Cheltenham  curiosity  of  an 
establishment : — 

"  Widow  Sasan  Joseph  keeps  the  Im- 
perial, which  is  essenlially  the  rendes- 
voiia  of,  mid  is  supported  by,  old  bache- 
lors, many  of  whom  dwell  in  it  perroa* 
nently,  and  rule  the  roast.  These  do- 
mineering seniors  hare  laid  it  down  as  a 
law,  that  the  prood  landlady  shall  not 
keep  a  table^^'hote,  at  which' that  *  most 
ahominable  of  all  abominations,  woman,' 
shall  be  admitted.  They  love  to  have 
their  chops  and  mulligatawny  all  to 
themselves;  and  the  presence  of  any 
thing  so  refreshing  and  animating  as  a 
member  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
creation  would  throw  them  into  a  state 
of  listlessness  inimical  to  sound  appetite* 
No  lady,  therefore,  appeareth  at  the  Im->> 
periat  table.  O  the  felicity  of  these 
great  tubs,  who  having  crammed  until 
every  single  puckering  of  the  inner  coat 
of  their  ventricle  has  disappeared,  and 
its  whole  amplitude  is  distended  to  ad* 


*  '*  W])^  they  dug  out  of  the  earth  this  ere  loatse,  one  of  them  ere  old-fiuhioned 
fiiees  was  broken,  and  they  made  a  new  one  in  its  stead,  as  you  may  see ;  but,  la' 
hiesi  us!  it  a*nt  at  all  like  t'others.** —  Warwick  gardener's  description  cfthe  vascoY^ 
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vantage  like  the  surfiice  of  Oreea's  bal-  ' 
loon  when  ready  to  start,  sit  after  dinner 
to  savour,  by  well-measured  glasses, 
twenty-six  to  tbe  bottle,  a  goodly  mag- 
num of  the  best  port !  Crnstif,  like  their 
darling  liquor,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
civility  or  ceremony,  until  after  a  nap 
and  a  full  digestion,  is  what  thej  neither 
will  afford  nor  can  bear.  At  night,  and 
in  their  favourite  coteries,  h  la  bonheurf — 
'  Richard's  himself  again,'  and  one  meets 
these  old  gentlemen  with  pleasure  on 
such  an  occasion.  But  as  to  their 
haunt,  the  Imperial  coffee-room,  procul 
ettOt  profani ! 

**  Widow  Susan,  however,  in  order 
not  to  disappoint  the  many  friends  who 
desire  a  quiet  and  civil  boarding-house 
for  both  sexes,  has  established  one  or 
two  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  Imperial, 
unconnected  with  that  showy  hotel. 

"  Not  so  showy  is  the  Imperial,  how- 
ever— at  least  iu  regard  to  architectural 
grandeur — as  that  first  of  all  the  hotels 
of  £nelish  spas, '  the  Queen.' 

"  Ihia  very  extensive  and  lofty  edi- 
fice, the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this 
countrv,  is  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  mmeral  spas  once  in  vogue  at  Chel- 
tenham, under  the  twofold  appellative  of 
Sherborne  and  Imperial  ;  and  was  be- 
gun, completed,  furnished,  and  opened 
tor  the  reception  of  company,  in  the 
short  space  of  one  year.  It  is  built  by 
shares,  I  understand, —  several  resident 
gentlemen  having  come  forward  to  assist 
Afr.  Liddell  in  bis  undertaking.  The 
establishment,  after  having  been  admi* 
rablyr  conducted  by  him  ever  since  i(« 
opening,  has  just  passed,  1  am  told,  into 
the  hands  of  another  person,  who,  as  he 
paid  his  predecessor  for  his  interest  iu 
the  concern  and  good-will  the  large  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  will  not  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  make  people  believe  that 
his  charges  are  likely  to  be  moderate. 

**  To  the  interior  of  this  splendid 
establishment  I  cannot  do  justice,  except 
by  saying  that,  as  the  people  of  Chelten. 
ham  considered  it  almost  a  disgrace,  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  Queen,  that 
their  town,  with  all  its  natural  and  arti. 
ficial  advantages,  possessed  no  '  hostel- 
rie '  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  families 
of  exalted  rank  visiting  the  place  in 
g^eat  numbers,—  they  may  now,  with 
equal  truth,  boast  that  they  have  at  last 
such  a  hostelrie  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  name  its  compe- 
titor in  any  other  part  of  £ngland.  Such 
a  situation,  too,  and  such  magnificent  and 
extensive  views  as  are  enjoyed  from  all 
its  apartments,  particularly  those  of  tbe 
second  and  third  story,  would  alone  suf. 
fice  to  constitute  *  the  Queen '  the  head- 
quarters of  the  leaders  of  (on  and  fashion 
in  Cheltenham.  The  proximity,  also,  to 
all  the  principal  walks  and  drives,  as 
well  as  to  the  pamp-room  of  the  Mont* 


pellier  and  of  the  Original  Spa,  is  not 
one  of  its  minor  recommendations. 

"  And  what  might  be  the  expense  of 
taking  up  one's  abode  in  such  a  palace, 
either  to  live  privately  in  it-»as  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  doing  ;  or  to  use  the 
general  coffee-room,  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, howbeit  not  sufficiently  lofty ;  or 
to  share  in  the  table  d'hote,  for  which 
ample  and  first-rate  accommodations  exist 
in  the  house?  I  cannot  answer  the 
question;  but,  judging  of  what  I  kaow 
of  the  Plough  charges  (though  living, 
domestically  speaking,  is  more  reasonable 
at  Cheltenham  than  in  I,ondon)  1  should 
expect  the  expense  to  be  just  such  as 
would  suit  the' pockets  of  '  the  first  in 
the  land,'  for  whom  the  hotel  was  spe- 
cially intended. 

"  A  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  easy 
rate  at  which  *  a  single  gentleman '  may 
live  at  the  Plough,  by  glancing  at  one  of 
the  bills  I  saw  in  the  bands  of  a  person 
of  that  class.  The  board  and  lodging 
(the  former  in  the  coffee-room)  were 
charged  three  guineas,  and  two  more  for 
a  private  sitting-room.  It  being  winter- 
time, a  fire  vtas  kept  in  that  room,  and 
another  in  the  bed-chamber,  for  the  lat- 
ter of  which  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  for  the  former  seven  shillings,  were 
set  down.  As  mutton  candles  are  not 
the  most  pleasant  things  in  the  worid  to 
have  under  one's  nose,  oar  '  single  gen* 
tleman '  indulged  in  real  wax,  for  whioh 
a  charge  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
was  made ;  which,  with  the  payment  for 
a  night-lamp  (eighteenpence),  and  the 
usual  allowance  of  seven  shillings  to  the 
servants,  constituted  a  general  total  of 
six  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  six- 
pence per  week. 

**  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  '  a  single  gen- 
tleman '  could  not,  if  he  wished  it,  spend 
any  thing  like  that  sum  of  money  (amount- 
ing to  about  seventy-five  flonns)  at  the 
very  first  and  most  fashionable  hotel  in 
Germany — say  Klinger's,  at  IViarienbad  ; 
or  the  Bellevue,  at  Wildbad  —  with  a 
much  su)>erior  board,  and  eoually  abon. 
dant  in  every  respect,  besides  lodging 
and  other  accommodation,  to  say  tbe 
least,  equally  good.  The  charge  at  the 
German  house  for  all  those  things  to- 
gether would  not  exceed  five  flonns  a- 
day." 

As  a  residence,  divested  of  all 
spaish  considerations,  we  agree  with 
our  author  in  giving  Cheltenham 
a  decided  preference  over  Leaming- 
ton. Its  Climate  is  better,  its  town  is 
gayer,  its  buildings  handjsomer,  and 
altogether  there  is  an  air  of  life  and 
joyousness  about  Cheltenham  that 
damp,  gloomy,  green-stuoeoed  Lea- 
mington will  never  know.  They 
have  both  risen  rapidly  into  enor- 
mous towns ;  and  though  rents  have 
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fidkn  at  Cheltenham,  occupiers  have 
never  been  wanting.  The  Plough 
Hotel,  in  1806,  was  afissessed  at  6d^, 
and  in  1837  it  was  raised  to  1500/. ! 
And  property  whose  local  rates  were 
bat  402.  at  the  former  period  were 
upwards  of  4000/.  at  the  latter. 

We  now  open  Volume  III.,  with 
whose  contents^ we  must  be  brief. 
Fusing  Gloucester,  and  its  view  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Wood,  the  banker's, 
house,  we  arrive  at  Clifton  Hot 
Wells,  like  many  of  its  visitors,  in  a 
state  of  decline.  "  Clifton,"  says  our 
author,  "  is  hardly  a  watering- 
place  now.  It  is  either  a  colony 
of  half-pay  notables,  who  have 
lineage  and  little  cash;  or  it  is  a 
station  of  transition  for  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  also  for  the  West 
Indies  and  (now)  America.  The 
kd'irelU  have  ceased  to  attract.  Few 
people,  if  any,  drink  of  their  semi- 
fepid  sparkhng  water — fewer  still 
bathe  m  it." 

And  again : — "  Not  only  very  few 
people  trouble  the  wells  as  far  as 
drinking  the  waters  medicinally,  but 
it  would  seem  as  if  physicians  had 
il(jreotten  to  recommend  its  use." 

The  closing  ob8ei*vations  of  the 
chapter  on  Clifton  are  appalling. 
Thirty-one  thousand  and  ninety 
English  women,  it  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  registrar-general,  died 
of  consumption  in  the  year  1838. 
Much  of  this  mortality  Doctor  Gran- 
ville ascribes  to  the  unnatural  and 
injurious  practice  of  tight  lacing. 
Compression  by  costume  prevents 
the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  with 
the  in-door  life  which  English  wo- 
men lead,  deprives  them  of  free 
draughts  of  vital  air,  whereby  the  al- 
tered blood  deposits  tuberculous  mat- 
ter with  a  fatally  unnatural  facility. 

Bath,  with  its  Beau  Nash,  and  its 
long  line  of  historical  associations, 
conveys  to  our  mind  more  the  idea 
of  the  king  of  the  watering  places 
than  anj  of  the  thirty-six  spas  in- 
cluded m  these  volumes.  It,  how- 
ever, has  been  converted  from  a  spa 
into  a  city  with  upwards  of  60,000 
permanent  residents,  "Who  of  course," 
9sp  liie  Doctor,  "  never  think  of  the 
mmeral  springs."  Now,  however, 
that  Ae  "  Great  Western"  brines  it 
within  three  hours  of  London,  there 
is  no  saying  but  it  may  flourish  both 
as  a  watering-place  and  a  city. 

The  arrival  at  Torquay,  that  last 
reft^  of  the  departing,  ia  painfully 
VOL.  zxy.  no.  cxlyi. 


graphic  It  was  on  a  beautiful 
evening  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  all  nature  looked  bright, 
cheerful,  and  sweet.  The  thermo- 
meter stood  at  56  i°  in  the  open  air — 
a  decree  and  a  half  above  "  tempe- 
rate.' Surveying  his  bed-chamber, 
the  sight  of  a  "spitting-pot"  spoke 
volumes  to  his  imagination. 

At  morning  dawn,  the  sound  of  a 
cavernous  cou^h,  short,  large,  and 
followed  by  qmck  and  ready  expec- 
toration, resounded  from  the  bed- 
chamber on  his  left ;  and  on  the  right 
a  long,  thin,  sibillating  cough,  dry, 
exasperating,  and  nerv^ous,  had  been 
heard  every  ^yg  minutes  through  the 
night.  A  drove  of  asses  pass^  be- 
low his  window,  milking  first  at  one 
great  house,  then  at  another.  From 
this  scene  of  melancholy  objects  and 
associations  the  Doctor  makes  a  hur- 
ried homeward  visit  of  the  southern 
bathing-places, — Dawlish,  a  sort  of 
rival  to  Torqua}', — Weymouth,  a 
place  good  for  pleasure-seekers,  but 
a  bad  one  for  patients, —  Bourne- 
mouth, possessing  capabilities  for  be- 
coming a  perfect  paradise  for  them, 
— Southampton, — Brighton,  with  its 
home-made  German  waters, — Hast- 
ings, Dover,  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
&c., — all  treated,  we  think,  according 
to  their  deserts. 

But  our  license  is  exhausted.  This 
paper,  allowed  though  it  is  the  full 
benefit  of  Magarine  limits,  conveys 
but  a  faint  outline  of  the  mass  of 
valuable  matter  and  amusing  inci- 
dent, anecdote,  and  observation  scat- 
tered throughout  these  volumes. 

Unlike  modern  book-makers,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  make  the  smallest 
matter  cover  the  greatest  space,  the 
difficulty  with  Dr.  Granville  appears 
to  have  been  to  condense  his  inform- 
ation within  a  governable  compass. 
He  has  produced  a  work  valuable 
and  interesting,  and  contrived  to  en- 
liven an  apparently  dull  and  unin- 
viting subject  with  so  much  gaiety 
and  information,  that  let  a  mans 
tastes  and  pursuits  be  what  they 
may,  he  can  hardly  fail  of  gratifica- 
tion in  its  perusal. 

It  is,  in  short,  the  personal  ad- 
ventures of  a  shrewd  and  enlightened 
man  in  a  tour  throughout  !^gland, 
while  the  professional  part  is  strip- 
ped of  all  pedantry  and  technicality, 
which,  like  the  waters  of  the  "  spas" 
themselves,  may  be  taken,  or  not, 
as  Uie  reader  pleases. 

o 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  DOGS  OF  SEVERAL  OF  MT  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Chapter  Yll. 
«*  Love  me,  love  my  dog."— Prooeift. 

MR.  CURRIE's  TURK. 


Well,  gentle  reader,  since  you  have 
done  the  author  the  honour  to  smile 
at  these  little  narratives  (all  of  them 
founded  on  fact),  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  dog  Turk,  and  his 
master,  IMr.  Archibald  Currie,  must 
now  come  under  your  kind  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Freyphitz,  a  fiurrier  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  had  a  wholesale 
warehouse  in  one  of  the  streets  run- 
ning out  of  Cheapside ;  he  was  also 
proprietor  of  a  retail  establishment  at 
the  >Vest  End,  which,  in  the  winter 
time,  had  a  comfortable  appearance. 
But  did  it  ever  strike  any  one  as  a 
specimen  of  the  acme  of  shop-window 
horror,  when  strolling  down  Oxford 
or  Regent  Streets,  in  the  parching 
months  of  July  and  August,  to  ob- 
serve, behind  an  extensive  frontage 
of  plate  glass,  muffs,  capes,  pelerins, 
boas,  tippets,  chinchillas,  ermines, 
white-b«Eir  skins,  tigers*  heads,  stuifed 
weasels,  grey  squirrels,  blue  foxes, 
and  ticketed  within  the  sun-heated 
panes,  "  JFitr*  of  every  descripUoii^  at 
this  season^  at  half 'priced 

Is  not  this  announcement  enough 
to  throw  one  into  a  nervous  swelter  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Freyphitz  himself 
thought  furs  almost  too  warm  in 
that  summer  (five  years  ago);  for 
he  popped  his  o^vn  person,  and 
those  of  Mrs.  Freyphitz,  and  several 
little  Freyphitzes,  into  a  Margate 
steamer,  and  left  two  steady  ware- 
housewomcn  to  wage  war  against 
those  voracious,  dry,  and  dusty  de- 


baths:  and  as  for  the  little  Frey- 
phitzes, they  dabbled  about  from 
under  the  awnings  of  the  bathing 
machines  like  a  swarm  of  young  Tri- 
tons ;  and,  good  Heaven !  how  thdr 
appetites  hiul  increased, — what  heaps 
of  bread  and  butter,— a  leg  of  mut- 
ton went  for  nothing !  Margate  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  delicious  place, 
and  so  it  is,  if  you  wish  to  divert 
yourself  with  oddity  of  character. 
There  are  eccentrics,  queerer  old  wo- 
men than  ever  were  seen  any  where 
else,  and  who  can  only  be  seen  alive  at 
Margate.  The  dress  of  the  variety 
of  \nsitors ;  the  pretension  of  some, 
the  non-pretension  of  others;  rvnmy 
dressing-gowns,  and  lemon-coloured 
slippers;  telescopes  of  all  sizes,  hats 
and  caps  of  all  shapes ;  old-fashioned 
clothes  to  be  worn  out  by  the  sea- 
side, because  the  salt-water  will  spoil 
the  best  siuts.  The  Strang  variety 
of  faces  which  have  been  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  shut  up  in  back 
parlours  in  the  darker  streets  of 
London  city, — the  ladies  of  "^m^ 
Jikijis^'  and  ^^^haccotmts^  of  ^^chicken- 
butchers'*  and  "  trive-dressers^''  "  het- 
tei'y'  and  "  tallow,  are  walking  arm 
in  arm  together. 

Then  tne  numberless  vehicles, — 
coaches,  flys,  omnibuses,  baroiiches, 
landaulets,  donkey-chairs,  goat-carts, 
and  the  dear  doimeys  themselves  hi 
their  milk  -  ^lite  housings,  gailv 
trinnned  with  scarlet  worsted,  all 
standing  fast  asleep  with  their  noses 
together,  while  the  boy  drivers  are 
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a  crown  in  red  worsted  on  the  horse 
—no — ass-cloth.  The  infantile  in- 
diridual  has  at  the  same  moment 
taken  it  into  his  sagacious  head  that 
h  is  about  the  period  that  a  portion 
of  milk  19  due  to  him ;  so  while  Miss 
CHnUe/s  fat  leg  is  being  lifted  and 
adjusted  over  the  horns  of  the  side- 
^dle,  the  emblem  of  patient  inno- 
cence fMggles  his  nose  under  his 
mothcr^s  trappings, —  but  he,  poor 
dear!  having  chosen  his  time  maU 
apnpof^  is  lugged  away  by  the  tail. 

Then  the  splendidly  illuminated 
and  elegantly  fitted  up  bazaars, 
wherein  vood  and  instrumental 
nra^  with  the  raffles  and  the  lucky 
wheels ;  and  where  many  a  shilling 
is  wheedled  out  of  a  man  s  pocket  by 
the  hewitchim;  and  insinuatmg  smiles 
of  the  presioing  goddesses.  Dear, 
tery  dear^  creatures,  they  cost  you  a 
billing  a  look. 

But  to  our  narrative.  In  the  same 
house  in  which  the  Freyphitz  family 
itsided,  lodged,  in  a  single  back  room, 
an  old  gentleman.  As  he  w&s  some- 
what remarkable  in  appearance,  with 
long  silver  hair,  a  pale,  care-worn 
&oe,  and  gaunt  bony  fi^re,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  fellow  in- 
mates, who  had  learned  from  their 
landlady  that  his  name  was  ^ir. 
Archibald  Currie ;  that  he  had  tra- 
veled much  in  his  lifetime,  but  had 
been  her  lodger  about  a  month ;  that 
he  was  very  quiet  in  his  manners, 
and  that  he  had  a  large  iron-bound 
tnmk  in  his  bed-room,  which  was 
«cured  by  two  padlocks;  and  that 
be  had  himself  screwed  (with  the 
kndlady^s  permissbn  first  being 
begged)  this  ponderous  trunk  to  the 
door. 

^ir.  Archibald  Currie's  only  com- 
panion was  a  Dutch  pug-dog.  We 
all  know  the  shape  and  colour  of  this 
interesting  animal,  with  his  India- 
mbber  nose  that  seems  to  have  been 
ttattened  with  a  mallet,  his  black 
leathery  lined  mouth,  his  indescrib- 
able dun  coat,  and  his  thick  squab 
tail  curled  up  so  tight  over  his  back 
from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  that  it 
appears  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
shutting  his  eyes. 

After  all,  we  do  not  know  how  the 
pug-dog  has  been  produced,  or  the 
quantum  of  ingenuity  and  good 
taste  that  brou^t  such  a  beast  to 
perfection,  so  that  it  is  to  resemble  a 
?€ry   ugly  n^ro-boy  in   a   drab 


livery.  The  pug,  though  it  might 
trace  its  origin  to  the  bull-dog,  cannot 
be  included  among  the  "  Dogiies  de 
forte  race''''  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier; 
nor  can  it  be  accurately  described 
as  the  animal  in  Tieck's  storj-  of 
Retro  d*Abano,  which  is  fed  with 
dead  flies  by  the  familiar  Bercsynth, 
a  sort  of  hybrid  l)etween  a  cat  and  a 
monkey,  and  denominated  "a  mer- 
kin." 

Mr.  Archibald  Currie*s  pug  was 
called  "Turk;**  why  so,  we  cannot 
devise,  unless  that,  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  he  was  attached  to,  and  allowed 
polygamy. 

But  Turk's  best  day  had  passed ; 
he  had  grown  veir  corpulent,  and 
was  as  tight  as  an  inflated  air-cushion ; 
his  large  eyes  appeared  to  be  squeez- 
ing out  of  his  head,  and  witn  the 
slightest  exertion  of  exercise  he  lolled 
out  his  black  spotted  tonmie,  and 
breathed  with  mfliculty;  he  must 
have  had  an  interior  collar  of  fat  in 
his  short  throat.  When  Turk 
walked  out  behind  Mr.  Currie,  that 
humane  gentleman  had  frequently  to 
wait  for  him  at  intervals,  until  the 
dog  came  waddling  up  with  his  legs 
at  angles,  diverging  outwards,  and 
with  the  dilated  pupib  of  the  eyes 
glistening  at  his  old  master,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "For  God's  sake,  sir,  do 
not  hurry  on  so, — I  am  short-winded." 

The  Queen  in  Hamlet  would  have 
made  the  same  remark  on  Turk  as 
she  does  on  her  own  son,  in  act  v., 
last  scene, — 

**  He'u  fat,  and  scant  of  breath." 

Now,  the  curiosity  of  excellent 
Mrs.  Freyphitz  was  considerably  ex- 
cited as  to  that  very  strong  box, 
with  two  immense  padlocks,  and  the 
whole  affair  screwed  to  the  floor. 
What  could  it  contain  ?  She  was  a 
woman  of  penetration,  as  will  be 
hereafter  proved ;  and  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  watch  Mr.  Archibald 
Currie  narrowly,  and  if  the  results 
of  such  a  scrutiny  should  prove  sa- 
tisfactory to  herself,  she  then  re- 
solved (with,  of  course,  her  dear 
Freyphitz's  permission)  to  invite  the 
old  gentleman  to  tea  and  shrimps. 
(N.B.  Pegwell  Bay  shrimps.) 

Where  Mr.  Archibald  Currie  dined 
Mrs.  Freyphitz  could  not  discover, 
nor  could  tlie  landlady  tell  her.  lie 
breakfasted  at  home, — two  cups  of 
tea^  a  penny  roll,  but  no  butter. 
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Mr.  Currie  had  m£[^nBed  the  land- 
lady, that  hdng  subject  to  a  bilious 
complaint,  his  i^ysiciaiis  (mark  the 
plural)  had  ordered  him  to  abstain. 

Mrs.  Freyphitz  would  wander  up 
and  down  m  front  of  the  harbour, 
endeavouring  to  observe  whether 
Mr.  Archibald  Gurrie  patronised  the 
White  Hart,  or  the  Duke's  Head^  or 
the  York  Hotel.  She  then  watched 
the  doors  of  the  other  numerous 
houses  of  entertainment  lor  man  and 
beast  in  Margate ;  but  she  never 
could  discover  that  he  entered  any 
one  of  them.  She  once  caught  him 
in  a  back  street  in  the  act  of  giving 
Turk  a  haVorth  of  cat's  meat, 
cut  in  thin  wees,  from  a  dog's-meat 
barrow. 

From  these  okeumstances  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  Mr.  Archibald 
Currie  had  some  private  friends  in 
Margate  with  whom  he  dined  daily ; 
it  was  also  her  confirmed  opinion 
that  he  was  immensely  rich  and  a 
miser.  And  glancing  around  anx- 
iouslv  at  the  juvenile  branches  of  her 
family,  glowing  thoughts  presented 
themselves  in  perspective,  and  she 
determined  to  msinuate  herself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  old  gentleman, 
and  to  let  him  see  that  he  had  more 
than  one  £unily  in  Margate  who 
were  inclined  to  be  friends  vidth  him 
and  shew  him  civility.  So  she  took 
the  first  opnortunity  she  could,  on 
perceiving  Air.  Currie  and  Turk 
making  their  way  along  the  Marine 
Parade  towards  their  lodgins-house, 
to  open  the  street  door  at  the  mo- 
ment he  knocked,  with  her  bonnet 
and  shawl  on,  pretending  that  she 
was  going  out  at  the  same  time. 
Mrs.  Freyphitz  made  a  sort  of  cour- 
tesy, and  begged  the  old  gentleman's 
pardon.  Mr.  Currie  very  ceremon- 
iously took  off  his  hat,  and  bowing, 
apolodsed  that  she  should  have  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  door  for  him. 
She  replied  that  she  was  going  to 
Market ;  and  looking  at  Turk,  who 
was  making  some  violent,  desperate, 
and  impotent  attempts  to  get  up  the 
door-steps,  Mrs.  Freyphitz  gently 
lifted  hun,  ?a  she  would  have  as- 
sisted one  of  her  own  younger  child- 
ren under  the  arms,  and  pished  Turk 
within  the  door;  Mr.  Archibald 
Currie  expostulating,  "  Pray,  mv 
dear  lady,  do  not  trouble  yoursefr 
with  tiie  lazy  dog."  "  Oh,  no  trou*» 
hie,— --pretty  fellow!*'    replied  Mrs. 


Freyphitz  with  a  winmiig  smile. 
Mr.  Currie  again  bowed^  and  he 
dosed  the  door. 

"  There's  the  beginning  of  H," 
thought  Mrs.  Freyphitz,  as  die 
walked  towards  the  market;  while 
her  quick  imaginadon  went  instairtly 
to  work.  She  fancied,  that  by  a 
little  proper  atttentioa  to  the  old 
gentleman,  she  might  become  inti- 
male  with  him,  he  raoffht  also  grow 
partial  to  hei'self,  to  n^  duldren ; 
that  in  course  of  time  some  legacies 
nuffht  spring  out  of  the  strong  box 
vnVEL  the  double  jbadlocks^  bjghly 
beneficial  to  the  Freyphitzes;  but 
then,  again,  Mr.  Cnnie  n%ht  have 
relatives,  but  1^  posribllity  he 
rmghi  not;  ao  die  thought,  vrith  the 
imnK»rtal  bard, 

"  All  impediments  in  fwacy's  course 
Are  motives  of  mere  fancj." 

And  she  determined,  after  building 
two  or  three  castles  in  the  air,  to 
consult  with  her  hud)and  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Freyphitz  thought  he  could 
see  as  far  (he  pronounced  it  fitr)  as 
most  folks ;  but  was  not  so  sanguine 
on  the  matter  as  his  good  lady,  and 
advised  that  they  should  wait  and 
see  how  the  cat  jumped. 

This  little  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  instantly  riveted  the 
purpose  of  the  wife,  which,  of  counie, 
was  a  perfectly  natural  result. 

On  the  following  day,  when  Mrs. 
.  Freyphitz  went  to  market,  she  saw 
that  the  strawberries  were  veir  toe 
and  very  cheap;  so  she  purchased 
three  pottles.  On  her  return,  having 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Currie  was  at 
home,  she  sent  her  youngest  boy  up- 
stairs to  the  old  gentleman's  room, 
with  '•''  Mamma's  compliments,  and 
begged  him  to  accept  some  straw- 
berries." The  child  went  on  his  er- 
rand, and  delivered  his  vernon  <^the 
message,  "  Ma's  tompments  —  sent 
some  strawbobsy 

"  Your  mamma  is  very  good,"  said 
l^lr.  Currie.  "  But  pray  who  is  your 
mamma?"  The  litUe  fellow  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  replied,  **  Mamma 
is  ma,  sir." 

'*  The  lady  who  lodges  on  the  first 
floor,  my  diear  P"  inquired  the  old 
ffentleman,  blandly.  ^  Ma  lives 
down  -  stairs,"  antrwend  the  boy. 
^^  Present  my  complknents  to  her, 
and  teU  her  that  I  am  much  obliged 
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t»  ker,**  Mfid  Mr.  Anhilwld  Cuirie, 
pHtiBg  the  ehild*8  head.  He  was 
mterniptod  by  the  little  fellow  say* 
isg,  '^What  have  700  got  iB  tliat 
gnat  box?**  The  old  eentleman 
itazted  momeBtarily,  and  men  smil- 
inglj  rqplied,  ^^  Oh,  my  dear,  ^at  is 
my  money-box."  "  What  a  whop- 
pv  !**  remarked  little  Master  Frey- 
j^^  as  he  went  oat  of  the  room. 
This  interesting  omverBatioD  was  re- 
peated to  the  fond  and  anxious  mo- 
ther the  moment  the  boy  was  be- 
low.  Mr.  Currie  glanced  his  eye  at 
the  box  as  he  uncovered  the  pottle  of 
rtrawberries,  made  a  most  iBcom}»«- 
liensible  ffrimaoe,  accompanied  by  an 
iaward  (£ackle,  and  be^an  to  devour 
the  delicious  fruit  greedily,  chumping 
tbem  with  his  gums  (for  all  his  teeth 
were  absent  without  leave),  till  he 
cune  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  when 
be  muttered,  expressively,  ^^  Good ! 
vCTy  good, —  d— d  good !  and  thmi 
he  again  chuekled. 

The  following  day,  Mrs.  Frey- 
pfaHz,  and  Master  Hudson  Frey- 
pbkz;,  and  Miss  Mary  Chinchilla 
FTe3rphits,  wid  two  other  little  muffs 
or  boat  of  children,  were  scampermg 
tlong  the  sands  at  ebb-tide  ;  the 
boys  now  and  then  catching  a  small 
crab,  and  puszling  it  by  drawing  a 
circle  round  it  with  the  point  m  a 
ftick,  and  stepping  into  aU  the  pud- 
dles lelt  by  the  sea  the  last  time  it  paid 
its  visit  to  the  shore;  and  the  girls 
were  collecting  tiny  marine  sl^lls, 
and  broad  olive-coloured  ribands  of 
lea-weed,  to  ibretell  the  weather  on 
their  return  to  London ;  when  Mrs. 
Freyphitz  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
old  gentleman  trying  to  throw  his 
pog  dog  into  the  waves,  to  give  him 
a  wholesome  wash ;  but  Turk  (un- 
like other  Mahometans)  objected  to 
the  ablution,  and  dung  to  his  mas- 
ter's waistcoat  nHth  all  his  strength 
tod  toe-nails,  uttering  a  most  un- 
earthly yell. 

Mis.  Freyphitz  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  recoomience  her 
acquaintanceship  vrith  Mr.  Currie; 
so  she  approached,  and  said,  '^  I  am 
afraid  you  find  your  pug  very  ob- 
stinate, sir  r 

The  old  gentleman  turned,  and, 
ptttting  down  Turk  on  the  beach,  re- 
plied, »*  Allow  me  to  thank  you  per- 
aonally,  madam,  ibr  the  ^ne  straw- 


berries you  were  good  enough  to 
send  me ;  — <[uiite  a  present.** 

''  No  present  at  all,**  uttered  Mrs. 
Freyphitz. 

"  Are  jrou  walkii^  this  way,  ma- 
dam?** mquired  J&.  Currie.  "K 
80,  we  may  as  well  all  stroll  together.'* 

This  ildigfated  the  lady, — for  a 
walk  on  ih»  tearAote  with  the  old 
gentieman  was  her  mam  object.  Mr. 
Atehibald  Currie  was  chatty,  in- 
quired the  Christian  names  and  i^es 
of  Uie  children,  admired  their  spright- 
liaess,  sighed,  remarked  bow  happy 
Mrs.  Freyphitz  must  be  in  possessing 
such  a  £unily.  The  flattered  mother 
replied,  that  she  was  happy  they 
were  all  healthy,  as  well  as  good- 
tem|»ered«  children. 

*'  Ah !  madam,**  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  here  am  I  left  in  the  world 
without  chick  or  child,  brother  or 
sister,  nephew  or  niece  !*' 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  !*'  answered  Mrs. 
Freyphitz;  "you  don't  say  so?** 
and  she  assumed  a  look  of  commise- 
ration, which  was  quite  at  variance 
with  her  feeling  at  the  moment,  for 
her  heart  thumped  against  her  cor- 
set. ^^  But  you,  doubtless,  have  a 
large  circle  of  friends  ?**  continued 
Mrs.  Freyphitz.  Mr.  Currie  looked 
at  her  keenly  under  his  white  eye- 
lashes, and  said,  "  Yes,  some  friends.** 

There  was  now  a  shout  behind, 
from  the  boys,  that  the  pug  dog  had 
sat  down,  and  would  not  walk  any 
further ;  and  there  Turk,  with  his 
stomach  on  the  sands,  was  puffing 
like  a  locomotive  engine  in  minia- 
ture at  a  stand-still. 

**  Lift  the  poor  fellow  up,  and 
earry  him  under  your  arm,  Hudson,** 
cried  Mrs.  Frm>hitz ;  and  then,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Currie,  she  added,  "I 
suppose  the  pretty  fellow  won*t  bite, 

"  Depend  upon  it,  madam,**  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman,  "  Turk  is 
too  good  a  judge  to  bite  any  one  that 
will  save  him  the  trouble  of  walking.*' 

So,  after  much  ado.  Master  Hud- 
son Freyphitz  lifted  up  the  corpulent 
pug,  and  got  him  under  his  arm, 
where  he  j^ked  like  the  bag  of  the 
ancient  pipes, — only  that  a  pair  of 
glistening  eyes  glanced  towaras  the 
grouiid  m  evident  dread  of  a  fiiU, 
which  would  have  certainly  burst 
yow  Turk  i^together^ 
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Oq  her  return  home,  and  after  the 
worthy  furrier  and  his  wife  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  she  imparted  to  Mr. 
Freyphitz,  at  that  very  confidential 
time,  in  low  tones — for  even  walls, 
they  say,  have  ears — her  plans  for 
ingratiatW  herself  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman. Her  mate,  who  listened  to 
the  lengthened  details  for  a  time 
with  great  attention,  with  a  vawn, 
and  an  adjustment  of  his  nightcap, 
advised  her  not  to  go  too  far.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  Sir.  Curiie  should 
be  invited  to  tea  on  Tuesday;  ^^  And 
we  will  have  the  jxwr  pug  dog  too," 
said  Mrs.  Freyphitz,  "'  for  the  old 
gentleman  never  stirs  without  him.** 
"Good  night,  my  dear!"  "Good 
night,  my  love !" 

Puesdav  arrived,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Archibald  Currie  and  Turk  (the 
latter  having  literally  rolled  down 
the  whole  flight  of  stairs  that  led 
from  his  mastcr*s  room.  !Mrs.  Frey- 
phitz had,  in  addition  to  the  cus- 
tomary tea  apparatus,  liberally  pro- 
vided a  cottage  loaf,  French  rolls, 
pretty  little  oniamental  pats  of  fresh 
butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  real 
cream,  some  new-laid  eggs  boiled  in 
the  shell,  a  large  dish  of  Pcgwell 
Bay  shrimps,  and  a  pot  of  Aberdeen 
orange  marmalade. 

She  whispered  to  Freyi)hitz,  "  My 
love,  if  we  give  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
herring,  we  shall  see  the  advantage.** 

Freyphitz  only  silently  hoped  Uiat 
the  herring  might  be  caught. 

Mr.  Currie  seemed  to  be  quite  at 
home :  he  enjoyed  hia  tea,  ate  hearti- 
ly of  every  thing ;  in  &ct,  he  seemed 
tcytallj  to  hftve  neglected  the  advice 


of  his  physicians  as  regarded  but%^ 
— for  certainly  about  four  of  the  %^ 
namental  pats  found  their  way  ii%  . 
his  interior,  spread  on  the  breftJ^; 
spite  of  the  bad  bilious  compla|  J 
under  which  he  laboured:  in  f^l 
he  did  great  justice  to  shrimps,  egj^, 
and  marmalade.  4^ 

Now  Mrs.  Freyphitz  exerted  hi" 
ingenuity  to  discover  in  what  way* 
would  be  most    agreeable    for  i|^  « 
guest    to    pass    his   evening.      il|^ 
anxiety  was  that  it  should  be  devot«.~^ 
to  conversation,  out  of  which  she  wm ,. 
in  strong  hope  she  should  be  able  C 
extract  useful  intelligence  to  forwaa 
her  views.     She  accordingly  mad 
an  allusion  to   Mr.  Currie   havim 
been  some  years  abroad. 

At  the  mention  of  the  words,  "  kttw 
htg  been  some  years  abroad,**  the  olc 
gentleman  fixed  his  eye  in  a  pene* 
trating,  but  rather  nervous,  mannei 
on  Mrs.  Freyphitz,  and  then  glanced 
at  her  husband:  he  then  appeared 
contented. 

Mr.  Archibald  Currie  now  replied 
to  the  many  questions  of  his  talkative 
hostess ;  spoke  of  his  connexions  in 
Holland ;  of  the  trade  to  Batavia ; 
of  the  productions  of  Java — their 
fruits.  On  hearing  the  word  fruits, 
the  youngest  Freyphitz  very  natu- 
rally ask^  if  they  had  any  "  straw- 
l)obs?**  The  old  gentleman  smiled, 
and  told  them  that  he  could  only 
enumerate  pme-apples,  oranges,  shad- 
docks, melons,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  lemons,  limes, 
custud-apples,  papaws,  mangosteens, 
and  rombusteens.  At  this,  all  the 
eyes  of  the  little  Freyphitzes  opened, 
and  all  their  mouths  watered. 

^Ir.  Currie  then  spoke  of  his  com- 
mercial dealings  in  opium  and  piect- 
goods, — of  sugar,  salt,  coifec,  and 
spices :  indeed,  it  appeared  that  be 
hiid  been  most  extensively  employed 
in  trade,  particularly  between  lier- 
gcii  and  Amsterdam,  where  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  with  klip 
fish,  salted  rocs,  train  oil,  lobster^ 
and  the  moss  used  for  dyeing:  in 
short,  Mrs.  Freyphitz  pronoimced 
him  to  be  a  prodigy.  This  conversa- 
tion caused  the  evening  to  pass  most 
agreeably,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intolerable  yawning  of  the  youn^r 
children,  and  the  annoying  snormg 
of  Turk,  who  lay  on  the  hearth-rug 
like  one  of  the  gallon-pot  Park  guns, 
uaed  &r  the  royal  salutes  «t  St, 
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Imies^s,  and  wbkh  were  called,  in 
be  days  of  Shakspeare,  ^  chambers/* 
Mrs.  Freyphitz  now  endeayoured 
^  diacover  the  names  of  Mr.  Archi- 
hdd  Curriers  friends  in  Margate; 
tat  there  was  at  first  an  apparent 
bjrsteiT'  thrown  over  his  replies  by 
|!e  old  gentleman.     This  rendered 

tic  lad^Tv  with  all  her  tact,  rather 
BO  anxious  in  her  inquiries.  At 
ngth  Mr.  Currie  owned  that  he 
al  much  to  the  hospitality  and 
ility  of  Mrs.  Bouncer  Bottlepop, 
Ik  courteous  lady  of  Mr.  Bottlepop, 
i  ver^  eminent  London  soda-water 
Ld  ginger-beer  manufiusturer,  and 
^with  whose  amiable  fiimily  he  /re- 
I^Bni%  dined. 

On  this  complacent  mention  of  the 
itme  of  Mrs.  Bouncer  Bottlepop, 
Mrs.  Freyphitz  instantly  entered  the 
fidd  as  her  rival ;  and  although  she 
bd  not  the  slightest  knowled^  of 
vaeh  a  person,  she  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  hatred  to  her ;  for  Mrs.  B.  B. 
appea^red  to  be  the  barrier  {daced 
between  her  family  and  the  strong 
box  of  the  old  gentleman. 

"  O  Jealousy, 
TboQ  ugliest  fiend  of  bell,  thy  deadly 

renom 
Preyi  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  healthful 

hue 
Of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  sallow. 

ness. 
And  drioks  my  spirit  up  !  " 

Hannah  Morf. 

Mrs.  Fre3^hitz,  in  an  insinuating 
tone,  said,  ^  rerhaps,  Mr.  Currie,  you 
would  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  dinner  on  ThurMay, 
— tmU  »,  if  Mrs.  Bottlepop  can  spare 
you?  We  shall  have  ajar  of  real 
turtle  from  Birch's  on  that  day.*' 

Freyphitz  stared,  and  looked  at  his 
wife,  as  much  as  to  say, "  Where  the 
de?il  is  that  turtle  to  come  from  ?  " 

Mr.  Archibald  Currie,  alter  making 
lome  little  difficulty,  and  stating  that 
be  had  more  than  half  promised  to 
dine  at  Mrs.  Bouncer  Bottlcpop's, 
graciously  accepted  the  invitation, 
provided  be  could  get  off  the  prior 
eogagemait  with  perfect  honour,  for 
he  could  not  afford  at  his  time  of  life 
to  lose  friends. 

Mrs.  Freyphitz  looked  triumph- 
antly at  her  husband.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  old  gentleman  signihed  his 
intention  to  retire,  but  was  over- 
whelmed with  warm  brandy  and 
water,  aad  a  firesh  pouiid-cake,  |»ur- 


ohaaed  for  the  occasion  They  all 
parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world ; 
and,  by  the  command  of  Mrs.  Frey- 
phitz, poor  Hudson,  who  had  been 
asleep,  was  intrusted  to  carry  Turk 
up -stairs  to  his  master's  b^-room 
door.  He  accordingly  lifted  the  nug 
up;  but  the  boy,  not  being  tno- 
roughly  awake,  on  turning  the  comer 
of  tlie  staircase,  knocked  the  dog's 
black  face  against  the  bannister, 
which  set  him  yelping  and  struggling, 
which  occasioned  Hudson  to  drop 
him,  and  down  all  the  flight  of  stairs 
came  the  Dutchman  again.  (N.B. 
The  pug  appears  to  be  the  Panta- 
loon of  this  our  pantomime.) 

When  all  was  ^uiet  in  the  house, 
and  the  children  m  bed,  Mrs.  Frey- 

Ehitz  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone  to 
er  husband,  "It  is  really  in  pro- 
gress!" 

"May  be,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
furrier,  who  seemed  down  on  the 
subject ;  "  but  how  came  you  to  talk 
about  real  turtle?  where  is  it  to  be 
obtained,  pray?" 

"  That  reminds  me,  my  dear,"  said 
his  better  hal^  "  that  you  must  put 
on  your  hat  and  cloak,  go  down  to 
the  pier,  see  the  steward  of  the  Red 
Rover  steamer,  give  him  a  sovereign, 
and  ask  him  to  bring  y^ou  a  jar  of 
real  turtle  from  Birch  s  in  Comhill ; 
every  thing  depends  on  it:  go  to- 
night, that  we  nurv  have  it  to-mor- 
row, in  time  for  Thursday's  dinner ; 
and  depend  on't  we  shall  put  Mother 
Bottlepop's  nose  out  of  jomt" 

Freyphitz  sighed,  he  had  already 
commenced  an  investment  on  the 
speculation :  he,  however,  obeyed,  on 
hearing  Mrs.  Freyphitz  say,  "You 
know,  my  love,  that  we  women  are 
the  best  judges  in  these  matters; 
some  day  you  will  go  down  on  your 
knees,  and  thank  me  for  my  exer- 
tions." 

Well,  the  old  gentleman  became 
more  and  more  mtiniate  with  the 
Freyphitz  family;  and  was  conti- 
nually/cterf  by  them.  He  had  only 
to  say  that  he  was  going  to  call  on 
the  Bottlepops,  when  he  was  instantly 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Frejmhitzes ; 
and  Mrs.  F.  told  her  husband  that  it 
would  not  make  any  additional  ex- 
pense in  their  housekeeping,  as  what 
did  for  five  did  for  six.  To  be  sure 
there  was  rather  more  wine  drunk 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  par- 
taken of;  but  they  all  remarked,  that 
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both  Mr.  Ardubia^  Carrie  and  Turk 
seemed  yery  comfortable  with  them. 
Turk  became  fatter. 

One  day,  as  Freyphitz  was  strolling 
on  the  fort  with  the  old  gentleman, 
the  latter  suddenly  asked  him  if  he 
knew  any  confidential  person  in  Lon- 
don who  could  be  implicitly  depended 
on,  who  would  exchange  Bank  of 
England  notes,  or  sovereigns,  for  a 
quantity  of  foreign  coin  he  had  in  his 
possession.    The  furrier  was  all  ears. 

Mr.  Currie  stated  that  he  had 
moidores,  &c.  &c,  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese currency,  to  rather  a  consi- 
derable amount ;  and  as  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  own  country  for  a 
a  number  of  years,  he  scarcely  knew 
in  what  manner  to  invest  his  treu' 
sure  to  the  best  advantage;  and 
that  he  must  put  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  some  judicious  friend  on 
the  subject. 

This  confidential  communication 
overpowered  Freyphitz,  and  set  to 
rest  his  dubious  feelings.  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  a  friend  a  stock- 
broker, a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability,  Mr.  Current,  who 
knew  every  body,  and  every  thinff, 
and  every  body's  business,  although 
he  never  neglected  his  own, — a  gen- 
tleman who  was  trustworthy  to  the 
most  eminent  degree;  that  he,  an 
estimable  man,  was  never  more  happy 
than  when  he  could  induce  a  careless 
or  thoughtless  person  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  funds ;  that  Freyphitz 
himself  would  never  have  possessed 
the  sum  he  had  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  if  he  had  not  followed  the 
persuasions  of  Mr.  Current,  who  was 
also  stated  to  have  the  iaeulty  of  a 
most  remarkable  memory:  he  was 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  but  looked 
very  much  younger;  and  so  exten- 
sive was  his  intell^^ce,  that  he 
might  be  called  the  chronicle  of  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third. 

Not  to  become  prolix,  we  must 
now,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  re- 
late that,  as  l^Ir.  Archibald  Currie 
was  lonely  in  the  world,  and  was  so 
very  mucn  at  his  ease  in  the  society 
of  the  Freyphitz  famUy,  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into,  by  whidi  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  dog  Tui*k 
were  to  be  residents  in  the  furrier's 
house  in  the  capacity  of  boarders  and 
lodgers.  On  speaking  about  the 
terms  thereof^  Mx.  Cuorie  took  occa* 


spon  lo  eay  that  Mrs.  Botmoer  Bottle* 
pop  had  made  proposals  to  take  him 
80  an  inmate,  but  that  her  fiivourite 
housemaid  objected  to  the  dog  Turk, 
who  wanted  more  looking  after  than 
any  Christian. 

Mrs.  Freyphitz  exclaimed,  "Poor 
dear  fellow,  I  should  like  to  see  aav 
housemaid  of  mine  find  fault  with 
him:  the  old  proved),  Mr.  Currie, 
*'Love  me,  love  my  dogT^^  and  she 
actually  kissed  the  ^ug  on  tbe  top  of 
his  head,  and  received  a  salute  in 
return,  in  the  shape  of  a  grateful  lick 
with  his  black  tongue. 

The  period  of  the  Margate  visit 
being  over,  and  business  requiring 
that  Mr.  Freyphitz  should  be  super- 
intending in  London,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  all  go  to  town  to- 
gether in  that  capacious  steam- vessel, 
the  City  of  Canterbury.  The  morn- 
ing arrived  for  departure,  and  the 
whole  house  was  up  to  see  the 
lod^^ers  off.  Troops  of  porters  in 
white  linen  frocks  and  bad^  ocm- 
veyed  the  luggage  to  the  pier;  but 
after  Mr.  Araiibald  Cume*s  large 
iron-bound  box  with  two  padlocks 
had  been  unscrewed  from  the  floor,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  hire  a  cart  to 
carnr  it  to  the  steamer,  it  was  so  heavy. 

Heavens!  thought  Mrs. Freyphitz, 
what  an  immense  Measure  there  must 
be  in  it !  Afler  the  box  was  gone, 
and  which  the  furrier  himself  had 
seen  safely  stowed  on  the  deck  of  the 
City  of  Canterbury,  he  returned  to 
escort  his  family;  when  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Currie  took  him  aside,  and  said, 
"  My  dear  friend,  I  had  an  objection 
to  unlock  those  padlocks  wmle  we 
remained  here  in  a  lodging-house, 
and  I  have  expended  (almost  without 
knowing  how)  my  Eufflish  money. 
I  want  to  pay  our  landlady  here  for 
my  lod^g — have  you  eight  or  ten 
pounds  in  your  pocket?  Frey- 
phitz,pwithout  hesitation,  handed  Mr. 
Currie  two  five-pound  notes,  and 
considered  himself  exceedingly  happy 
in  having  been  of  such  slight  service 
to  his  friend. 

The  old  pfentleman's  debt  was  dis- 
cliarged  to  Mrs.  Clark,  the  landlady, 
and  slic  bustled  her  robust  figure  to 
the  door,  and  would  shake  hands 
with  every  individual  of  the  party, 
including  Mrs.  Freyphitz*8  servant 
and  Tunc,  and  hoping  she  ^ould 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  them  all 
agai9.     They  gqt  on  bowd;   Mr* 
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Cinie  seated  himself  on  his  great 
box  far  security;  Mrs.  Freyphitz 
pliced  herself  beside  him.  The 
eblMren  fbr  awhile  cheerfully  capered 
uoand  the  spacious  deck,  wiw  the 
mad  romping  with  them ;  but  as  the 
Teasel  deuea  away  from  the  harbour 
into  the  roads,  the  Alngail,  unaccus- 
tomed to  another  gale,  that  gave  a 
very  uneasy  motion  to  the  City  of 
Cs^erbury,  which  suddenly  turned 
ber  demure  &ce  into  all  manner  of 
cokmrs,  until  th^  settled  down  to  a 
dull  yellow.  "  You  had  better  go 
dotn'Stcdrs^  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Frey- 

ec,  faintly,  and  putting  her  hand- 
hief  to  her  own  mouth.   ♦    ♦    » 

All,  however,  were  much  better 
about  an  hour  i^r  they  had  passed 
Heine  Bay;  and  towards  half-past 
two  such  appetites  were  created,  that 
the  attentive  steward  of  the  City  of 
Canterbury  was  put  in  requisition  to 
lay  the  cloth  at  a  comer  table  in  the 
saloon,  after  the  general  nassengers 
bad  dmed  (hli,  Archibald  Currie 
having  a  great  antipathy  to  publi- 
ctkvy,  when  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Mrs.  Freyphiti,  a  half 
caifs  head,  bacon  and  greens,  and  a 
biace  of  partridges,  were  placed  be- 
fwe  the  party  in  very  good  style,  to 
ay  nothing  of  a  bottle  of  decent 
soerry  and  smother  of  passable  port. 
Li  the  City  of  Canterbury  they  will 
dress  a  dinner  for  you  at  any  hour 
of  the  day, — a  great  accommodation 
io  a  staun-boat,  where  probably  you 
have  eaten  so  much  at  breakfast  or 
loncheon,  that  you  have  no  appetite 
when  the  band  plays  ""The  lloast 
Beef  of  Old  England,'*  and  the  gene- 
ral toWe-d'Ao/c  takes  place.     *    •    ♦ 

We  will  now  skip  over  two 
months ;  Mr.  Currie  and  Turk  were 
the  cherished  and  acknowledged  in- 
mates of  No.  13  ♦♦♦*  Street,  Cheap, 
side,  over  Freyphitz*s  warehouses, 
and  where  the  family  resided.  Of 
the  establishment  at  the  west  end 
the  $ho|>  only  was  retained,  as  the 
nyper  part  of  the  house  was  let,  fa- 
amonably  furnished,  through  the  sea- 
son, to  one  or  the  other  of  the  ten 
thoosand  shifting  visitors  from  the 
proTinces,  who  are  compelled  to  jour- 
ney to  the  vast  metropolis  to  rub  off 
their  rust,  and  carry  back  the  newest 
la^ions. 

And  here  we  must  introduce  a 
abort  dialogue  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fr^phitz. 


SoBvs  (as  tauaf)  nr  bbb.-*-(N.  B. 
The  only  place  where  they  can 
get  a  litUe  quiet  conversation.) 

Mr.  F,  "GreneviSve,  are  you  a- 
sleep?" 

Mrs.  F.  "Asleep — no,  my  dear — 
why  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  F.  "Ill  tell  you:  I  am  un- 
easy; here,  it  is  two  mon^  since 
we  returned  from  Margate ;  and  that 
strong  box  with  the  two  padlocks ^^ 

Mrs.  F.  "  Hush !  speak  lower !  I 
will  put  my  head  on  your  pillow; 
now  go  on.*' 

Mr.  F.  "You  know  I  have,  by 
your  advice,  sold  out  200/.  stock,  and 
lent  it  to  Mr.  Currie." 

Mrs.  F.  "  Well,  Mr.  Currie  is  as 
safe  as  the  bank.** 

Mr.  F.  "  It  may  be  so ;  but  my 
friend,  the  stock-broker,  Mr.  Current, 
keeps  asking  me  what  security  I  have 
for  the  sum ;  and  I  look  very  foolish, 
when  I  tell  him  it  is  in  a  chest  of 
which  I  have  not  seen  the  contents ; 
he  says  that  we,  with  a  young  family 
around  us,  ought  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect." 

Mrs.  F.  "My  dear— fiddlestick- 
it  will  come  all  right — remember,  I 
seduced  him  from  Mrs.  Bottlepop." 

Mr.  F.  "  Ay ;  but  I  inquired  all 
over  Margate,  and  the  devil  of  a  Mrs. 
Bottlepop  could  I  find  any  where." 

Mrs.  P.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear, 
the  moment  tnat  infamous  woman 
found  out  that  Archibald  Currie, 
Esquire,  came  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters in  our  house,  she  left  Margate  in 
spite  and  disappointment." 

Mr.  F.  "  Yes,  may  be  so ;  but  he 
never  mentions  a  word  about  pa3dng 
for  his  board  and  lodging;  cannot 
you  give  him  a  hint  ?" 

Mrs.  F.  "And,  perhaps,  in  half  a 
minute,  knock  down  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds:  no,  no!" 

Mr.  F.  "  Grenevieve,  you  are,  I 

fear,  too  sanguine !  Bon  soirP^ 

«  If        •    1^  *  i^ 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  con- 
versation, poor  Mjt.  Archibald  Currie 
was  taken  very  seriously  ill  in  the 
night:  medical  assistance  was  pro- 
cured, but  the  old  gentleman  was 
prpnoimced  to  be  in  real  danger.  It 
was  the  sudden  turn  of  a  complaint 
with  which  he  had  been  long  af- 
flicted, and  which  had  been  only 
patched  up;  addled  to  the  breaking 
up  of  a  €On8titutioa  that  had  been 
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tolerably  well  tried  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

On  the  following  day,  Doctor****** 
intimated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freynhitz 
privately,  that  if  Mr.  Currie  had  not 
settled  (aa  worldly  affinrs,  it  was  now 
indispenaable  that  such  a  thing  should 
be  effected. 

This  was  a  sudden  blow  to  Mrs. 
Freyphitz ;  because  Mr.  Current  the 
stock-broker  (who  knew  every  thing) 
had  told  the  torier,  that  if  the  oTa 
gentleman  died  intestate,  that  his 
property  would  go  to  the  crown 
(supposing  him  to  be  without  rela- 
tives). ^  when  the  patient  was  a 
little  easier  after  his  various  medi- 
cines, Mrs.  Frc^hitz  ventured  to 
Mr.  Currie*8  bed-side ;  and,  after  af- 
firming vehemently  and  with  many 
tears  that  she  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced ^*  that  Heaven  would  spare 
him  to  bless  them  all,''  she  inquired, 
"  Whether  he  had  made  his  willf" 
The  ^Id  gentleman  clutched  with  his 
filers  at  the  bed-clothes. 

She,  in  a  most  affectionate  tone, 
repeated  the  question.  Mr.  Currie 
told  her,  *'  That  he  had  not,  but  he 
would;  though  he  thought  he  was 
a  great  deal  better.''  But  at  the  same 
instant  there  was  a  look  about  the 
eye,  and  a  positive  deadness  about 
his  ear,  that  belied  the  remark. 

Depend  upon  it  there  was  no  time 
lost  m  senoing  for  the  family  at- 
torney, who  was  introduced  into  the 
sick  room  with  as  much  decency  as 
possible;  and  who  brought  roidy 
prepared  all  the  preamble  of  the  tes- 
tament, and  two  clerks  at  his  heels 
to  witness  the  signature. 

The  will  was  duly  signed  and  wit- 
nessed. 

The  additional  sentence  (to  that 
which  had  already  been  professionally 
concocted),  ^^  That  Arcnibald  Currie 


most  affirm  the  vqieniitkm,  of  ^  keep- 
ing your  deceased  relations  for  a 
weekr  It  is  however  amiable  —  it 
makes  us  tender,  both  the  living 
and  ftbe departed! 

And  now  here  was  another  serious 
responsibility  for  the  principal  of  the 
Freyphitz  family — the  funeral.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  a  person  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Currie's  supposed  immense 
fortune  could  not  be  let  down  into 
a  commonplace  grave  in  a  comraon 
coffin.  No :  and  Mrs.  Freyphitz  was 
consulted  about  it.  Therewasahearse- 
and-four,  feathers  to  the  horses* 
heads,  and  black  velvet  housings 
(which,  as  the  morning  the  funeral 
took  place  was  wet,  were  tucked  up), 
and  two  mourning-coaches  and  four, 
with  four  gentlemen  mourners  in 
each  with  white  handkerchief  ap- 
plied to  their  faces,  in  silk  hatbands, 
scarfs  and  gloves ;  not  one  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  the  deceased,  with  two 
exceptions, — Mr.  Freyphitz  before  he 
died,  and  Mr.  Current  afterwards. 

The  Freyphitz  family  having  some 
interest  in*  a  fiunily  vault  in  one  of 
the  little  old  parocnial  churches  be- 
tween Cheapside  and  the  Thames, 
determined  that  their  dear  departed 
friend  should  sleep  in  peace  amongst 
the  reet;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  premises  were  rather  overcrowded. 
But  as  this  church  was  only  ab<mt 
twenty  yards  round  the  comer  of 
♦  *  *  *  Street,  the  grand  difficulty 
occurred  as  to  the  way  in  which  a 
hearse  with  four  horses,  and  two 
coaches  with  four  horses  each,  ccmld 
with  perfect  convenience  set  thor 
individual  freights  down.  The  di- 
lemma was  ingeniously  solved  by 
Mrs.  Freyphitz,  who  devised  that  the 
whole  cavalcade  should  advance  oat 
into  Cheapside,  go  round  the  eastern 
side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
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iqM  hmadfa*  munch  as  pouihle  from 
tie  world. 

'  Bat  after  the  old  gentieman'  had 
cased  to  breathe,  Freyphitz  asked 
Mr.  Current  if  he  would  like  to  look 
It  hifli.  Current,  who  wag  fond  of 
fleeing  every  thing,  and  who  knew 
erery  thing  and  every  body,  assented ; 
bat  when  he  oune  to  gaze  u^n  the 
eorpse,  the  countenance  of  which  was 
perfectlyplacid,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  Freyphitz,  Current  exclaim- 
ed, "•  Bless  my  soul,  old  fellow,  it  is 
•  great  number  of  years  since  you 
and  I  met'' 

"  What !  did  you  knqw  Mr.  Archi- 
bald  Currie  ?*'  inquired  Freyphitz. 

"^  This  person's  name  is  not  Archi- 
bald Cume,**  replied  the  stock-broker. 
^This  man*8  name  is  Dickons  or 
Wckins." 

''Dickins!"  said  Freyphitz,  fiwntly. 

^  Yes,  Dickins ;  he  was  some  time 
anee  transported  for  fourteen  years 
for  an  extensive  swindling  concern 
in  conjunction  with  the  notorious 
Major  Semple.  I  am  certain  of  the 
fiict,  and  my  memory  is  very  tena- 
cious.*' 

Freyphitz's  heart  sunk  within  him, 
and  Current  said  that  he  should  in- 
deed be  curious  to  see  what  was  in- 
side the  large  box  with  the  two  pad- 
loeks. 

The  funeral  was  over ;  the  key  of 
the  padlocks  was  found  in  the  pocket 
of  Mr.  IDickins,  alias  Currie ;  and  the 
ill-important  moment  arrived  that 
the  immense  treasure,  for  which  Mrs. 
Freyphitz,  indeed  the  whole  iamilv, 
had  tooled  and  endured  so  much, 
should  be  displayed. 

The  box  lid  was  lifted  up;  it  creaked 
on  Uie  hinges;  two  old  shirts  were 
at  the  top ;  then  layers  of  brown 
p^r;  these  were  removed;  every 
body  was  breaUiless;  now  a  huge 
heap  of  stones  (paving-stones)  were 
wed)^  closely  together;  Freyphitz 
wism  a  cold  perspiration ;  something 
eridentlpr  of  metal  next  presented 
itself^  tied  up  in  a  huiokerchief 
Could  this  be  the  treasure  ?  Frey- 
phitz was  so  nen'ous,  he  was  unable 
to  loosen  the  knots ;  Mrs.  Freyphitz 


seized  the  bundle,  and  untied  it  in  a 
trice. 

^  What  are  these  ?**  exclaimed  she, 
in  a  tone  of  dismay,  as  she  threw 
down  two  iron  rings,  polished  very 
brightly. 

Mr.  Current,  who  knew  every 
thing,  replied,  "  Why,  those  are  the 
fetters  that  Mr.  l^ckins  wore  when 
he  was  abroad,  and  great  care  he  has 
taken  of  them.'* 

Mrs.  Freyphitz  fainted. 

Our  story  is  over — there  was  no 
treasure! 

It  was  all  true  as  Mr.  Current  had 
related.  Dickins  had  been  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years  to  Botany 
bay;  had  conducted  himself  well 
there;  had  made  some  friends,  who 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Europe, 
where  he  changed  his  name  to  Archi- 
bald Currie,  and  procured  a  recom- 
mendation to  an  English  mercantile 
house  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  very  trifling  salary.  After 
a  time  the  house  &iled,  and  the  old 
gentleman  made  his  way  to  his  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  many 
years;  but  unable  to  procure  em- 
ploy, and  his  finances  dady  diminish- 
mg,  with  a  spice  of  the  cunning 
rogue  still  within  him,  he  devised 
the  scheme  of  the  strong  box  in  the 
Margate  lodging-house;  and  the 
Freyphitz  fiunily  were  the  victims  of 
his  unprinciplea  ingenuity  and  their 
own  cupidity. 

As  for  Turk  the  pug-dog  (who  had 
been  his  master's  companion  in  Hol- 
land), he  did  not  survive  the  loss  of 
his  mend. 

As  the  Freyphitzes  were  thinking 
how  they  should  get  rid  of  him,  for 
they  now  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
the  animal,  who  was  so  mixed  up 
with  the  shocking  way  in  which  they 
had  been  deceived ;  so  Turk's  death- 
^varrant  was  signed  that  he  should 
Ikj  drowned  in  the  Tower -ditch. 
But  Turk  saved  them  the  trouble. 
Ue  was  found  in  the  morning  dead, 
by  the  side  of  the  large  box  with  the 
two  padlocks !  and  poor  Mrs.  Frey- 
phitz discovered  that  in  caressing 
"Turk,"  she  had  caught  "a Tartar!" 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  W^T  AFTEENOON. 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  OLIVEK  YORKB,  ESQ. 


The  Hermitage^ValUy  of  Uock$. 
December  f9th,  1841. 

Dbab  Sib,— Your  character  and  re- 
putation as  a  literary  and  moral 
Spectator  of  the  world,  both  past  and 
present,  is  too  well  established  and 
too  widely  known,  not  to  expose  you, 
like  your  celebrated  predeceasor  in 
the  days  of  Anne,  to  the  solicitations 
and  inquiries  of  that  large  class  of 
persons  who  have  either  nothing  to 
tell,  or  nothing  worthy  of  telling.  It 
seems  natural  that  Tatlers  should 
follow  a  Spectator,  and  now,  as  for- 
merly, in  numbers.  It  is  true  that 
these  stray  thoughts  are  not  often  of 
any  value  except  to  the  owner ;  but 
how  much  happiness  is  bestowed  upon 
the  unhappy  by  listening  to  their 
complaints  1  How  agreeable  is  it  to 
turn  oyer  those  rare  and  inedited 
epistles,  in  which  the  friend  of  Sir 
lioger  de  CJoverley  is  addressed  by 
Ja&  Modish  of  Exeter,  respecting 
the  fuhions;  or  Thomas  Smoaky, 
about  his  passionate  master;  or  Mr. 
Timothy  Doodle,  upon  his  &yourite 
game  of  Blind-Man's-Buff ;  or,  above 
all,  and  last  of  all,  the  genuine  Mar- 
tha Housewife,  who  condensed  ^e 
history  of  many  a  life  into  one  brief 
note  of  admonition : — 

**  Uusbai^d ! — Stay  more  at  borne.  I 
know  where  you  visited  at  seven  of  t|ie 
clock  on  Thursday  evening.  The  Co- 
lonel, whom  you  charged  iiie  to  see  no 
niore,  is  in  town. 

••  Mahtha  Housewife." 

These  conununications  have  eadi 
an  interest  of  their  own ;  but  among 
^1  the  letters  once  dropped  into  the 
box  of  the  Spectator^  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  which  related  to  that  most 
painful  visitation  —  a  M)€t  ettmmer 
qftemoon  in  a  country  village. 
Washington  Irvine,  no  unpleasing 
spectator,  has  indeed  sketched  the  in- 
terior of  an  inn  upon  a  wet  Sunday 
with  the  pencil  of  Wilkie ;  but  the 
wet  summer  afternoon  still  remains 
for  his  easel. 

In  a  village  one  is  not  prepared 
for  a  rainy  day  in  June ;  in  summer 
you  never  think  of  being  m-doors, 
m  winter  you  never  (if  you  are  wise) 


think  of  being  out.  Then  a  cold, 
wet,  hazy,  blowing  evening  in  De- 
cember— gates  swinging,  trees  crash- 
ing, storm  howling  —  now  full  of 
comfort,  and  heat,  and  light,  and 
merriment,  the  flickering  fire  urged 
into  a  blaze  from  mere  love  of  mo- 
tion, the  "bubbling  urn,  the  rustled 
newspaper,  and  all  the  scenery  of 
domestic  love  and  domestic  firesides ! 
Nor  is  the  solitary  vigil  between  the 
dinner  and  tea  less  pleasing  to  the 
hermit  of  letters.  Cowper  has  de- 
scribed, with  touching  sweetness,  the 
winter  hour  which  he  delighted  to 
lose  in  waking  abstraction.  Behold 
him,  as  he  draws  his  chair  up  to  the 
fender,  and  while  the  "  bolted  shut- 
ter" rattles  in  the  wind;  see  him 
gazing  into  the  sleepy  fire  with  a 
countenance  of  grave  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  Then,  perchance,  in 
that  solemn  parlour  twilight,  all  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  rose 
before  hun ;  the  pleasant  gardens  of 
his  father's  parsonage,  the  pastoral 
house,  the  path  along  which  the  gar- 
dener Robm  drew  him  to  school; 
and,  more  beloved  than  all,  his  mo- 
ther, in  that  vesture  of  tissued  flow- 
ers, whicli,  while  fondled  in  her  arms, 
he  used  to  prick  into  paper  with  a 
pin.  Or,  perhaps,  his  meditation 
took  a  wider  range — 

*'  Me  oh  has  Faney,  ludicrous  and  wild, 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  bousea, 

toven, 
TrMs,  charehea,  and  gtraogo  visages,  «z* 

press'd 
In  the  red  oiaders,  while  with  pouiing 

eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  whi^t  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars, 
Pendulous  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstiiioii,  prophesying  still, 
Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's 

near  approach.*' 

How  different  the  scene  in  a  wet 
summer  afternoon!  No  firelight, 
warm  and  cheerful ;  no  red  cinders, 
to  see  the  parish  clerk  glimmer  out 
in ;  no  films  on  the  bar  to  knock  off 
with  a  poker,  waved  to  and  fro  in 
meditative  dignity.  Bamfylde  has 
painted  the  sorrows  of  ^e  hour.  The 


ptrkmr  is  dim  and  mehuidra^ ;  the 
llowers  in  the  Tnndow  )ook  like 
mfmrnen  just  rettimed,  wet  through, 
{Tom  the  &neral  of  Flora.  Beneath 
the  window,  hnddled  together  in  ex- 
presaye  sadness,  the  little  family 

"Of dripping  poultry,  whom  the  vine's 

broftd  leaves 
^idter  DO  more.    Mute  is  the  mournful 

SileQt  tiie  swallow  sits  beneath  the  thatch, 
And  Tscant  bind  hangs  peniive  o*er  his 

hatch, 
Coonting  the  frequent  drop  from  reeded 

eaves." 

I  passed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  last  sommer  in  one  of  the  love- 
best  districts  of  Surrey  —  blue,  ro- 
mantic, hree2y  Surrey.  My  cottage 
windows  opened  upon  a  green  lane, 
where  ^e  shadows  of  overhanging 
boogbs  lay  unbroken  upon  the  grass 
from  hour  to  hour,  only  spotted  now 
and  then  by  the  little  wing  of  a 
paflsmff  bird ;  no  footstep  interrupted 
the  dSeknis  repose  of  the  scene ;  ex- 
eat, at  sunset,  the  village  hind 
whistling  at  a  dmtant  style,  as  he 
""  plodded  his  weary  way"  across  the 
fields.  The  cow  nu^t  be  heard  in 
the  adjoining  meadow,  ^thering  its 
fragrant  foml ;  the  httle  ga^en 
gfowed  wit^  the  industry  of  bees; 
thioiigh  the  beautii\il  screen  of  oak- 
Itaves  the  white  church  glistened; 
ttd  at  the  turn  of  a  winftng  lane, 
with  its  green  sides  sprinkled  by 
w3d-lloiwers,you  came  suddenly  upon 
the  hamlet.  It  might  have  been  the 
onginal  of  Dr.  Warton's.  Happy 
pcvants! 

**  Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray. 
Or  gambol  in  the  new- mown  hay. 
Or  i^uaintly  braid  the  cowslip- tveine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine. 
Or  htsten  from  the  sultnr  bill, 
Oi  \mter  at  the  shady  nil." 

S«th  was  the  scene  of  tay  summer 


life,  and  there  I  spent  some  golden 
hours  in  unravelling  the  green  intri- 
cacies of  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
valleys.  But,  alas!  many  days  of 
darkness  threw  a  shadow  upon  the 
season  of  enjoyment.  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  bringing  pen  and 
ink  and  a  few  books  with  me,  and 
now  copy  firom  my  diary  a  few  rough 
notes  nuide  during  a  wet  af^moon. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  any  method 
or  artistical  arrangement,  arfid  relate 
chiefly  to  the  mteresting  subject  of 
poetiod  imitation. 

When  Locke  was  accused  by  Stil- 
Kngfleet  of  publishing  thoughts  al- 
re^y  extant  in  the  books  of  others, 
his  reply  was  to  this  effect: — It  is 
very  possible  that  many  things  may 
be  new  to  a  solitary  student,  convers- 
ing only  with  his  own  thoughts, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  not  original ; 
hut  priority  of  discovery  does  not 
destroy  the  justice  of  the  claim  ad- 
vanced by  any  scholar,  who,  by  the 
process  of  his  own  reasoning  and  re- 
flection, may  happen  to  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Sdentifical  dis- 
coveries have  been  identical  in  timcy 
though  in  diflferent  countries;  the 
wig  of  the  Burlington  Arcade 
was  anticipated  by  the  Egyptian 
dandy  who  stared  at  Joseph;  the 
steam- boat  has  been  recognised  in 
Homer's  Phoenician  vessel.  The 
distinction  between  invention  and  iW- 
tation  is  placed  by  Locke,  "not  in 
thinking  first,  or  not  first,  hut  in 
borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our 
thoughts  from  another."  There  are 
subjects  of  which  two  descriptions 
must  unavoidably  run  parallel.  Such 
are,  for  the  most  part,  delineations  of 
the  human  mind,  as  developing  itself 
in  action;  or  of  the  external  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  or  of  the  sensi- 
bility and  affections  of  the  heart. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  remark  by 
contrasting  the  reflections  of  Aaron 
IfiU,  upon  revisiting  an  inn  at  South- 
ampton, with  those  of  Kogers,  upon 
the  scene  of  his  childish  pleasures  :— 
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Tliere  her  dear  diamond  taught  the  sash 
my  name ; 

Tis  gone  !  frail  image  of  love,  life,  and 
fame. 

Tiiat  glass  she  dress*d  at,  keeps  her  /iw'ni  no 
mere ; 

Not  one  dear  footstep  tunes  the  uncon- 
scious floor. 

There  sat  she,  ^t  thou  chairs  no  sense  re- 
tain. 

And  busy  recollection  starts  in  vain. 

Sullen  and  dim,  what  faded  scenes  are 
here ! 

I  wander,  and  retract  a  starting  tear ; 

Gaze  in  attentive  doubt,  with  anguish 
swell, 

And  o'er  and  o'er  on  each  weighed  object 
dwell ; 

llien  to  the  window  rush,  gay  scenes  in* 
vite, 

And  tempt  idea  to  permit  delight  f 

Hut  unimpressive— all  in  sorrow  drown'd, 

One  void  forgetful  desert  blooms  around." 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
any  reader  that  Hill  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Pope,  and  may  be  very 
honestly  supposed  to  have  caught 
the  eye  of  Rogers  by  these  touchmK 
and  simple  lines.  They  are  conceived, 
indeed,  m  the  very  spirit  of  that  po- 
lished versifier,  and  seem  to  oif'er  an 
early  specimen  of  the  gentle  pathos 
and  minuteness  of  observation  which 
Goldsmith,  at  a  later  period,  enlarged 
and  refined.  Hill  speaks  with  some- 
what of  prosaic  reflection  of  the  chairs 
that  retain  no  sense  of  their  former 
occupants.  Rogers,  with  more  ele- 
gance, represents  himself  as  bending 
over  each  well-known  article  of  fur- 
niture, and  finding  a  friend  in  every 
chair.  The  tone  of  both  descriptions 
is  precisely  the  same ;  yet  the  simi- 
larit^^  and  even  occasional  identity  of 
sentmient,  are  perfectly  natural,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  avowed  imi- 
tation. The  language  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  heart  are  the  same  in 
all  acres.     The  infant  turns  its  face 


That  £uthful  monitor  t*was  heavea  to 

hear! 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasare 

near; 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime, 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feathered  feet  offime  1 
That  massive  beam  with  curious  carvings 

wrought. 
Where  the  caged  linnet  soothed  my  pen* 

sive  thought. 
I'hose  muskets  cased  with  venerable  rust, 
Those  once-loved  forms  still  breathing 

through  their  rust. 
Still  from  the  frame,  in  mould  gigantic 

cast, 
Starting  to  life,  all  whisper  of  the  past" 


Tickell  is  known  to  have  written 
an  elegy  upon  the  death  of  his  friend 
Addison,  and  a  very  touching  and 
fmimated  tribute  of  affection  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  Goldsmith  pronounced 
it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  elegies  incur 
language;  he  discovers  in  it  both  no- 
velty to  strike,  and  interest  to  affect, 
the  reader.  Johnson,  oblique^  at 
least,  preferred  it  to  the  beautiful 
dirge  of  Milton  upon  his  friend.  Into 
the  merits  or  defects  of  the  degy, 
however,  I  have  no  intention  of  en- 
tering ;  and  shall  only  idlude  to  a 
remark  of  Steele,  that  the  poem  is 
simply /7r(i«e  in  rhyme.  This  critidfm 
of  Steele  has  been  quoted  by  Uter 
writers,  but  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  of  its  literal  truth  m  one 
particular.  There  is,  indeed,  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Steele  attached 
any  exact  meaning  to  the  expression. 
I^et  us  pause  for  a  moment.  Tickell, 
a^r  some  eloquent  allusions  to  Uie 
condition  of  his  departed  friend,  thus 
continues : — 
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Xo  coapkt  ill  our  poetry  has  been 
more  finequently  ouoted  than  the  last. 
Now  let  us  see  wnether  we  can  shew 
it  to  be  in  reality  prose  in  rhyme, 
Tnm,  therefore,  to  the  fifth  book  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Politi/.  He  is 
treating  of  the  prayer  in  the  Litany 
ttainst  sudden  death,  and  he  ai^es 
tlttt  the  Christian  should  desire  a 
death  like  that  of  Jacob,  or  Moses, 
or  Joshua,  or  David ;  a  peaceful  and 
leisurely  termination  of  life,  so  as  to 
Goittole  those  whom  he  leaves  behind, 
to  replenish  their  hearts  with  words 
of  hope,  of  wisdom,  and  of  faith ;  and 

Sso  doing,  to  strengthen  men  in 
I  fear  of  God,  to  give  them  whole- 
some admonitions  with  respect  to 
their  future  conduct,  to  confirm  them 
in  the  practice  and  belief  of  true  reli- 
gbn ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  to  teach  the 
world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  die,  than 
they  had  done  before  how  to  live.  Here 
is  Tickeirs  golden  rhyme  in  its  na- 
tive bed  of  prose,  and  yet  I  would 
venture  to  thmk  that  Tickell  may 
Iiave  been  ignorant  of  the  passage  in 
the  great  master  of  Church  Economy. 
The  sentiment  has  its  root  in  na- 
ture ;  from  that  root  the  boughs  and 
blosKMus  spring.  The  shaping  and 
the  cultivation  of  them  display  the 
powers  of  the  poetic  art. 

The  same  argument  may  be  ap- 
plied to  illustrations  of  observation ;  to 
all  that  extensive  collection  of  ima- 
gery with  which  the  eye  supplies  the 
understanding.  In  these  pictures  the 
originality  is  shewn  in  the  combi- 
intion  of  familiar  circumstances,  and 
in  the  prominence  given  to  some 
particular  person  or  incident.  In 
the  "  Harvest  Scene"  of  the  late 
Mr.  Constable,  the  golden  ears, 
nisding  before  the  sickle,  lend 
a  richness  to  the  sketch;  but  the 
character — the  individuality  is  pro- 
duced by  the  figure  of  the  boy 
stretched  along  the  grassy  edge  of  a 
brook^  and  quenching  his  thirst  in  the 
stream.  A  harvest-scene  has  been 
often  painted,  yet  Constable,  by  the 
disposition  of  this  figure  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  most  familiar  ac- 
oessori^  has  constructed  an  original 
composition.  Let  us  examine  the  re- 
salts  of  this  sldlfid  application  of 
illustrations  supplied  by  the  eye  in 
the  sister-art  of  poetry.  The  dis- 
tinction which  Pope  draws  between 


Divine  and  human  benevolence  af- 
fords us  an  apt  example : — 

"God  loves  from  wLole  to  parts;  but 

human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individuols  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  die  virtuous  mind  to 

wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  suc- 
ceeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads. 
Friend,  p.irent,  neighbour,  it  will  first 

embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  then  all  human  race. 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  o'er-flowiiigs  of 

the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  of  eveey  kind  j 
Earth  smiles   around,  with    boundless 

beauty  blest. 
And   Heaven  beholds  its  image  on  his 

breast.'* 

It  is  not  to  the  beauty  of  this  il- 
lustration, to  its  exquisite  adjust- 
ment, or  to  the  wonderful  accuracy 
of  logic  with  which  it  is  carried  out 
in  aU  its  parts,  that  our  attention 
needs  now  to  be  directed,  but  to  the 
philosophic  moral  which  it  awakes 
out  of  a  common  image.  The 
circles  made  by  a  stone  in  the  wat€r 
have  been  described  before,  and  have 
been  seen  by  all ;  but  what  the  dis- 
position and  expression  of  the  figure 
accomplish  in  Constable,  that  the  ap- 
plication and  the  reflection  perform 
m  Pope. 

He  might  have  found  the  simile 
in  a  difiPerent  sense  in  Davies,  but  I 
know  not  whether  any  of  his  editors 
(not  having  Boscoe  or  Bowles  beibrc 
me  at  this  moment)  have  pointed  out 
in  Seneca  the  philosophical  employ- 
ment of  the  same  image. 

That  brilliant  but  affected  writer, 
is  illustrating,  or  explaining,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  light  which  the  Greeks 
called  Halo,  and  the  Latins  Corona. 
For  example,  when  Augustus  return- 
ed from  ApoUonia,  a  ring  of  beautiful 
colours,  like  the  rainbo^v,  encircled 
the  sun.  Seneca  introduces  his  sci- 
entific explanation  of  this  appearance 
in  the  sky,  by  the  following  image. 
'*Cum  in  piscinam  lapis  missus  est, 
videmus  in  multos  orbes  aquam  dis- 
cedere,  et  fieri  primum  angustissimum 
orbem,  deinde  latiorem,  et  ddnde  alios 
majores,  donee  evanescat  impetus,  et 
in  planiciem  immotarum  aquarum 
solvatur.**  * 


•  L.  A.  Seneca:,  Nat.  Quett.  lib.  i.  c,  2.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Now  turn  to  sp^eimens  of  obvious, 
though  unacknowledged  imitations. 
The  famous  description,  in  the  Kssay 
on  Criticism,  of  the  intermediate 
heights  of  literature,  ascending  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  climbing  pi^rim, 
which  Johnson  praised  as  the  most 
apt,  sublime,  asui  proper  simile  in 
the  English  language,  has  been  shewn 
by  Warton  to  be  copied,  almost  li- 
terally, from  Drummond.  The  out- 
Kne  haying  been  traced  over  the 
glass  of  memory,  the  artist  laid  on 
the  colouring. 

Pope  sought  for  pearls  in  some  of 
the  prose  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  in  his  day,  were  known 
by  few  scholars,  and  scarcely  read  by 
any, — by  the  vulgar,  not  at  all.  In 
them  he  found  many  of  those  brilliant 
sayings  and  axioms  of  moral  wisdom, 
which,  polished  by  his  taste  and  shar- 
pened by  his  skill,  present  such  rows 
of  glittering  points  m  his  verse.  The 
happy  and  mgenious  designation  of 
one  year  : — 

**  A  reservoir  to  keep  aad  spare  ; 
The  next  a  fountain  spouting  through 
his  heir/' 

was  traced  by  Warton  to  the  Church 
History  of  Fuller.  The  same  most 
witty  and  eloquent  writer  asks,  in^ 
dignantly,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
temptuous neglect  with  which  false 
and  scandalous  rumours  should  be 
regarded,  '^  What  madness  were  it  to 
plant  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  beat 
down  an  aapen  UafV  *  Pope,  in  his 
£unous  Satire  upon  Lord  Uervey, 
has  the  viyacious  and  cutting  inter- 
rogation,— 

"  Who  hreaks  a  hutterfly  upon  the 
wheeH" 

Fuller  sap,  that  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustin,  "  saw  a  glimpse 
of  happiness  tnrough  the  chmks  of 
her  sickness-broken  body."t  Wal- 
ler, describing  the  calinness  of  the 
mind  when  the  storms  of  youth  and 
manhood  have  subsided,  mtroduces 
the  same  image  into  his  celebrated 
lines: — 

«  The  sours  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and 

decayed. 
Lets  in  new  light,  through  chinks  which 
.    time  has  made.'*  X 

While  qwakiiig  of  these  resem- 


Mances  of  thought,  I  may  notice  a 
curious  instance  of  similarity  between 
Drydeti  and  Lord  Bacon.  Dryden 
says  of  a  satirist, — 

'*  He  makes  his  desperate  passes  with 
a  smile." 

Lord  Bacon,  in  allusion  to  oontro- 
yersial  writers  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Church, — "  To  search 
and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing 
countenance,^''  § 

Once  more.  Pope  says,  in  refer- 
enee  to  the  artifices  of  superstition, 
that  it 

"  Played  the  god,  an  engine  on  the  foe." 

Exactly,  in  the  same  spirit,  Biafaop 
Burnet,  m  his  commentary  on  the 
22d  Article,  says  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  Pui^tory,  "The  legends 
were  so  copiously  played  on  all  those 
doubts,  that  this  remnant  of  Paga- 
nism got  at  last  into  the  Western 
Churches."  Cowper  describes  the 
composition  and  effects  of  coimDon 
novels  in  a  similar  manner. 

Having  pointed  out  the  obligations 
of  Pope  to  prose  writers,  it  may  be 
just  and  interesting  to  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  obligations  of  two 
celebrated  prose  authors  to  hwn.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Balguy  and  Archbishop 
Magee.  Balguy  acknowledged  that 
he  borrowed  his  discourses  on  the 
vanity  and  vexation  of  the  pnrsuit 
after  knowledge — a  work  g^reatly 
admired  by  some  of  his  most  eminent 
contemparies — from  a  passage  in  the 
Essay  on  Man,  beginmng  at  v.  2^9, 
and  ending  at  v.  268.  He  expanded, 
illustrated,  and  morahsed  the  brief 
judgment  of  the  poet.  Then  with 
reference  to  Archbishop  Magee.  In 
his  first  discourse  on  the  Atonement, 
he  examines  the  obiection  urged  by 
the  sceptic  against  tne  circuitous  ap- 
paratus of  the  scheme  of  redemption. 
Among  other  arguments  which  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  this  topic,  the 
following  is  the  most  important  and 
convincing.  The  course  of  nature 
proves  the  connected  system  of  divine 
government.  The  operations  of  God 
are  linked  to  each  other,  wherefore 
we  know  not ;  the  fact  appears.  *'  The 
difficulty,"  continues  the  archbi- 
shop, ^^lies  here;  the  uses  ariang 
from  the  connexions  of  God*8  acts 


•  Holy  State,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

X  On  the  foregoing  Divine  Foams. 


t  Ibid.  b.  i.e.  3. 
$  Bacon's  works,  yoL  iii.  p.  33. 
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stjr  be  yarioos;  tend  gadi  aie  the 
ffcsnandes  of  his  works,  that  a 
SD^  act  mvy  answer  a  prodigious 
Tine^  of  purposes.  Of  these  several 
parpoees  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Ignorant.  And  firom  this  ignorance 
are  derived  most  of  our  weak  objec- 
tioni  against  the  ways  of  his  i»t>vi- 
denee;  while  we  foolishly  presume, 
tkat,  like  human  aeents,  he  has  but 
<ne  end  in  view."  ^or  this  thought, 
cmitaining  within  itself  many 
thoughts,  Dr.  Magee  acknowle<^ged 
himself  to  be  indebted  to  four  Imes 
of  Pope: — 

"  la  buman  works,  though  labour'd  on 

with  pain, 
A  tboosand  movements  scarce  one  purpose 

gain; 
la  God's,  one  single  does  its  end  produce. 
Yet  serres  to  second,  too,  someotherose." 


It  18  by  his  gnomic  wisdom,  his 
fijrcible  axioms,  and  his  insight  into 
■ature,  that  Fo^  has  obtained  and 
preserved  an  umversal  fame;  he  not 
only  gives  us  a  page  of  fancy,  but 
of  proverbial  philosophy:  by  those 
threads  of  strong  practical  sense,  the 
(ick  embroidery  of  poetry  is  kept 
fimn  unravelling.  Tne  central  pic- 
tures are  preserved  by  the  borders. 

The  celebrated  Barrow  displayed  in 
his  sermons  the  same  wtness  and  eco- 
Boomy  of  illustration,  the  same  happy 
vrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  same  submission  of  the  oma- 
inental  to  the  preceptive  power.  He 
makes  for  his  object  with  a  calm  and 
a  majestic  energy.  The  flushings  of 
the  colours  upon  the  dove's  neck 
are,  indeed,  lovely  to  the  eye,  but 
the  sweeping  and  shadowy  wing  of 
the  eagle  presents  a  sublimer  spec- 
tacle as  he  soars  to  his  mountain 
home. 

I  may  fill  my  sheet  with  a  few 
more  poeti^  imitations. 

WiUiiun  Gilpin,  of  Boldre,  was  a 
chuming  writer,  and  cannot  be  read 
too  often  or  admired  too  much,  but 
he  must  not  enjoy  the  praise  which  is 
doe  to  his  predecessors.  In  one  of  his 
descriptions,  he  mentions  the  delight 
of  tUalitig  along  the  quiet  lanes  of 
Surrey ;  and  Payne  Knight,  I  think, 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  poet- 
ical beauty  and  grace  of  the  picture. 
Bat  whatever  the  charm  of  the  word 
may  be,  Gilpin  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Hurdis,  the  amiable  friend 
of  Cowper,  employs  the  same  word 

VOL.  XXV.   NO.  CXXVl. 


in  hia  ViBag9  Curate;^  publiriifid  in 
1790:— 

"  Then  let  me  sfsof  along  the  woody  lane. 
To  trace  thy  song  so  various,  gentle  bird !" 

Hurdis,  however,  only  circulated  the 
coin,  he  did  not  stamp  it.  Thomson 
had  already  painted,  by  the  same  ex- 
pression, lus  own  luxurious  motion 
m  an  autumnal  morning,  when  bask- 
ing along  the  garden  in  search  of 
plums  or  nectarmes : — 

**  Hera  as  I  ttml  along  the  sunny  walL" 

Nor  must  the  praise  be  all  given  to 
Thomson.  The  beautiful  line  of  Ho- 
race, 
"  Secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vite/' 

of  which  Cowley  thought  the  literal 
English  afforded  no  just  or  adeouate 
interpretation,  was  happily  translaled 
by  Broom, — 

"  A  life,  led  as  it  were  by  tUaltV* 

It  is  somewhat  amusine  to  find 
an  attorney  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  (as  Broom  or  Brome  was)  com- 
mended by  such  a  man  as  Cowley  for 
translating  Horace. 

Thomson,  without  doubt,  was  the 
original  of  Hurdis  and  Gilpin.  Let 
me  recover  another  debt  for  him, 
while  I  have  Broom  at  my  elbow. 
The  late  Felicia  Hemans, — 

"  That  holy  spirit. 
Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep," 

quotes,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  a 
passage  from  William  Howitt's  chap- 
ter on  woodlands : — "The  fading  of 
the  leaf,  which  ought  to  be  called  the 
kindling  of  the  leaf."  At  the  end 
comes  m  this  note  of  admiration, 
"  How  truly  and  poetically  was  that 
said!"  To  be  sure  it  was;  but  nei- 
ther the  truth  nor  the  poetry  belong 
to  WilUam ;  this  flush  of  colour  is 
shaken  on  the  canvass  by  the  pencil 
of  James  Thomson.  The  author  of 
the  Seasons  united  to  the  reality  of 
Gainsborough  the  glory  and  sunlight 
of  Claude ;  his  eyes  did,  indeed,  like 
Cowper*s,  but  with  a  more  burning 
passion  and  thirst,  drmh  the  rivers  (u 
they  /low.  He  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  relation  to  autumn,  and  applies 
it  again,  with  extreme  bc»utjr,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  to  the  wakmg  love- 
liness and  verdure  of  spring, — 

"And  all  the  kindling  country  colours 

^°"»*^"d  by  Google 
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ms ;  I  fill  it  with  a  parallel  between 
a  bishop  and  a  poet  upon  chess. 
^^  Bowling/*  said  Fuller,  in  his  Holy 


CAes5.— .Bishop  Beveridge. 
"  Either  'tis  a  lottery  or  not.  If  it  be 
a  lotterj,  it  it  not  lawfal ;  because  'tis  a 
great  presumption  and  sin  to  set  God  at 
work  to  recreate  ourselves ;  if  it  be  not  a 
lotteiy,  then  it  is  not  a  pure  recreation  ; 
for  if  it  depends  upon  man's  wit  and 
study,  it  exercises  bis  brain  and  spirits  as 
much  as  if  he  was  about  other  things.  So 
that  being  on  one  side  not  lawful,  on  the 
other  side,  no  recreation,  it  can  on  no 
side  be  a  lawful  recreation."  —  Beve- 
ridge :  Priwte  Thoughts,  yol.  i.  p.  244. 


I  end,  as  I  began,  with  a  noetical 
illustration.  The  following  lines  of 
Johnson's,  on  the  yanity  of  human 
wishes,  receive  an  amusins;  gloss  from 
the  anecdote  which  Southey  related 
to  Sir  E.  Brydges : — 

"  From  ey*Ty  i-oom  descends  the  painted 

face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the 

place ; 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions 

sold, 
To  better  features   yield   the  frame  of 

gold." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Richardson 
at  Rokeby,  says  Southey,  and  with 
an  odd  story  belonging  to  it  which 
Mr.  Morrit  told  me  when  he  pointed 
it  out.  It  had  been  painted  for  one  of 
his  female  admirers;  and  when  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  took  possession  of 


State  (B.  iii.  c.  13),  <' teaches  men's 
eyes  and  hands  mathematics  and  the 
rules  of  proportion.**  Surdy,  chess 
teaches  something ;  but  hear : — 


CA«ft.— .WiLUAM    COWPER. 

"  Who,  then,  that  has  a  mind  well  stmng 

and  tuned 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach, 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  fa^'rite  taste. 
Would  waste  attention  on  the  cbeqaer*d 

board, 
His  host  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  fro. 
Marching  and  counter- marching,  with  an 

eye 
As  fix*d  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  funow'd  into  storms,  and  with  a  band 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin." 

Task,  B.  V.  1. 


the  house,  and  of  this  portrait  among 
others,  he  wondered  wnat  business  a 
Mr.  Richardson  could  have  in  com- 
pany with  persons  of  hi^h  d^ree ;  so 
the  canyass  was  turned  oyer  to  the 
nearest  j^ainter,  with  orders  to  put  on 
a  blue  riband  and  star,  and  thereby 

convert  it  into  a  portrait  of Sir 

Robert  Walpole.    You  may  be  sure, 
adds  Southey,  Mr.  Morrit,  when  he 
restored  the  picture  to  its  right  name, 
left  it  in  possession  of  those  honours. 
If  you  like  any  of  these  reminis- 
cences of  a  wet  summer  afternoon,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  second, 
and  perhaps  a  better,  collection ;  for 
you  will  remember  that  we  had  more 
than  one  wet  afternoon,  last  summer. 
I  am,  dear  sir. 
Your  most  hiunble  Senrant, 
M.  A. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  L.  S.  D. 


**  Prosperity  gains  friends,  adversity 
tries  them."  This  is  considered  a 
vastly  wise  dictum.  Ten  years  ago, 
however,  we  happened  to  comment 
on  its  fallacy,  as  usually  applied; 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  changing 
the  opinions  then  expressed.  On  the 
contrary,  we  deem  them  worthy  of 
revival  and  amplification ;  with  which 
intent  this  chapter  is  commenced. 

"  Prosperity  gains  friends,"  no 
doubt.  Thus  far  we  asseverate  upon 
firm  ground ;  but  because  those 
freinds  become  estranged,  and  stand 


aloof  in  the  days  of  adversity,  there- 
fore, forsooth,  they  are  weathercocks, 
fickle,  odious,  deceptive  people,  and 
ought  to  be  repudiated  \ 

Such  is  the  common  cant,  which, 
as  usual,  is  veir  far  remote  from 
common  sense.  As  already  explained 
in  our  former  observations,  those  re- 
pudiated friends,  instead  of  being 
^  weathercocks,"  are  eminentlpr  stead- 
&st.  A  passing  squall  raised  by 
adversity  disgusts  them,  no  doubt; 
but  it  will  not  alienate  them.  It  is 
the  long  continuance  of  rough  wea- 
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tlier  whicli  they  will  not  endure, 
because  this  they  never  liked,  and 
nerer  bargained  for.  But  to  quit 
metaphor,  would  Timon  of  Athens 
hin^elf  hare  been  deserted,  if  he  had 
not  spent  his  last  shilling  ?  Did  not 
his  estranged  friends  return  to  him 
directly  when  they  believed  that  his 
wonted  powers  had  returned  even  to 
the  humble  extent  of  giving  one 
more  dinner  ?  Weathercocks,  indeed  I 
No ;  the  change  begins  in  the  worn- 
out  Amphitryon,  iiot  in  his  friends. 
Steadfast  they  are,  faithful  and  true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  Fondly 
they  cherish  the  memory  of  that  eaf- 
knt  gay  companion  with  whom  they 
whilom  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 
They  still  esteem  him  as  a  friend, 
and  deplore  his  losses  and  their  own. 
fiot,  as  we  queried  long  ago,  is  it 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  to 
Rippose  that,  in  the  lugubrious, 
grumbling,  poverty-stricken  wretch, 
who  has  tne  impudence  still  to  bear 
the  same  name  (though  this  is  all 
that  he  can  exhibit  of  his  former  self), 
those  amiable  friends  can  acknowledge 
and  recognise  the  object  of  their  for- 
mer affection  ? 

To  expect  this  would  imply  that 
the  said  friends  are  looked  upon  as 
no  better  than  downright  madmen. 
The  object  of  their  former  respect 
and  esteem  is  gone.  He  may  exist, 
indeed,  but  he  exists  only  in  memory, 
or  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  eternity. 
From  actual  life  he  is  faded  away  and 
departed  for  ever.  The  ma^c  har- 
mony that  once  animated  his  exist- 
ence ceased,  and  made  way  for  discord, 
directly  after  his  last  bag  of  gold  coins 
was  broken  up  and  emptied.  His 
vkage  changed,  his  temper  changed ; 
even  his  mental  faculties  imderwent 
aprocess  of  perversion  or  decay. 
WnerCj  then,  is  the  character  whom 
we  formerly  esteemed  and  admired  ? 
Are  we,  forsooth,  to  consider  the 
mere  empty  name  as  a  guarantee  for 
identity,  well  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  said  name,  instead  of  producing 
the  once  customary  and  pleasant  e^ 
fects  when  appended  to  an  oblong 
piece  of  paper,  headed  "  Messrs.  Coutts 
and  Co.  will  now  only  produce,  in 
reply,  two  scratches  of  a  bad  pen, 
announcing  "  no  effects  f*  This 
would,  inaeed,  be  grasping  at  a 
shadow !  As  well  might  it  be  in- 
sisted that  a  black  spectral  silhouette 
should  bring  the  price  of  a  portrait 


by  Reynolds  or  Lawrence,  or  that 
tne  mouldering  skeleton  of  Nell 
Gwynn  or  Ninon  d'Endos  should 
be  admired  as  a  beauty.  The  last 
bag  of  sovereigns  vanished,  and  the 
once  agreeable  Tom,  Dick,  Jack  (or 
Timon),  whom  his  friends  loved, 
vanished  along  with  them,  leaving 
only  a  shadow  or  mockery  of  his 
former  self,  which,  as  a  vile  impo- 
sition on  his  friends  and  the  public, 
deserves  to  be  treated  vilely ;  and  in 
strict  ratio,  according  as  they  stead- 
fastly admired  and  loved  tne  one, 
they  are  morally  bound  to  loathe, 
abominate,  and  maltreat  the  other. 

Such  were  our  opinions  indicated, 
though  not  so  clearly  expressed,  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  further  know- 
ledge of  the  world  has  only  tended 
to  corroborate.  But  during  this  long 
interval  the  same  subject  has  also 
appeared  to  us  in  some  new  lights, 
respecting  which  we  think  that  a  few 
desultory  remarks  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Life  has  its  varieties ;  that  which 
we  style  agreeable  delusion  rests  on 
precisely  the  same  basis  with  that 
which  the  soi-disant  wise  think  pro- 
per to  term  sad  reality.  The  rou^e 
is  not  less  real  than  the  wrinkle 
which  it  hides ;  and,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  the  truly  wise  are  those  who 
prefer  fixing  their  attention  on  the 
former.  Of  gold,  our  favourite  defi- 
nition (or  periphrase)  is,  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  ^^  main  spring  of  the  magic 
of  life  r  using,  of  course,  the  word 
magic  in  its  lavourable  sense,  not  as 
the  diabolical  or  black  art.  It  is  the 
talisman,  the  "  Open  Sesame,"  the 
grand  modus  operandi.  And  why 
should  we  wish  it  to  be  otherwise? 
Why  should  this  plan,  however  con- 
ventional, be  objectionable?  Gold, 
indeed,  we  are  told  by  renowned  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  comes  from  the 
eartn,  and  is  mere  dross  and  rubbish. 
But  supposing  this  to  be  strictly  true, 
what  then  ?  Equally,  nay,  a  fortiori, 
is  not  the  human  body  mere  dross 
and  rubbish  ?  and  yet  is  there  any 
one  quite  so  mad  as  to  suppose  that 
he  could  carry  on  the  business  of  this 
life  without  a  body,  or  to  growl  and 
murmur  because  the  said  body  re- 
quires some  care  and  attention  ? 

The  careful  man  is  called  a  miser, 
forsooth,  and  blamed  for  parting  with 
his  gold,  "  as  if  it  were  blood  drawn 
from  his  heart.*"    But  why  should  he 
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be  expected  to  act  otherwise?  Of 
what  use  to  him  in  this  world  would 
be  his  heart,  however  ardent  its  pul- 
sations, if  he  neoer  had  any  cash  in 
his  pockets?  The  leading  peculiarity 
of  tne  miser  is  merely  that  of  seeing, 
mofe  clearly  and  forcibly  than  other 
men,  the  truth  that  gold,  no  less  than 
hearths  blood,  is  to  be  considered  a 
necessary  tenure  by  which  to  hold 
existence.  His  leading  error,  it  may 
with  some  plausibility  be  said,  con- 
sists in  opining  that  he  never  can 
have  too  much  of  this  indispensable 
materiel.  But  this  with  him  is  no 
error.  Of  the  "  vital  fluid  "  he  cer- 
tainly might  have  too  much,  and  by 
its  non -circulation  he  would  become 
apoplectic.  But  it  is  not  so  with  re- 
fl;ard  to  his  loads  of  stagnant  gold. 
He  can  possess  them  without  ne^ing 
to  consult  any  doctor.  Nay,  that 
very  possession  makes  him  long-lived 
and  healthy.  He  who  thinks  himself 
happy,  of  course,  is  really  so ;  and  to 
the  careful  man  the  secure  possession 
of  a  guinea  is  far  more  delightful  than 
all  the  luxuries  which  the  said  money 
in  the  huids  of  a  spendthrift  could 
purchase.  Consequently,  your  so- 
styled  miser  is  rarely  in  bad  health, 
lie  leads  a  life  of  self-denial  and 
contented  austerity,  which  prolong 
his  days,  and  would  do  honour  to  an 
anchorite.  He  is  satisfied  with  little 
in  one  sense  of  the  words,  but  not  in 
another.  His  bags  and  caskets  of 
gold  form  in  themselves  his  ter- 
restrial paradise.  Having  them,  he 
sighs  not  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  He 
cares  not  for  park  scenery,  nor  town 
scenery,  not  he ;  scarcely  even  for  the 
sunlight,  for  his  windows  have  be- 
come so  impenetrably  covered  with 
dust  that  he  never  sees  the  sim.  He 
is  wholly  independent  of  those  paltry 
cares  which  vulgar  appetites  engen- 
der, though  he  sometimes  exhibits 
great  ingenuity  in  his  devices  for 
avoiding  expense ;  proving  at  once, 
that  though  cash  is  indispensable, 
very  little  of  it  will  suffice  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Herein  it  may 
be  said  that  he  betrays  inconsistency, 
but  it  is  not  so ;  the  misery  of  most 
men  consists  in  entertaining  the  wish 
for  luxuries  without  the  power  of 
gratification.  The  careful  man  exults 
mwardly  in  having  vast  power,  with- 
out the  slightest  wish  to  exert  it  Of 
w^hat  use,  then,  it  may  be  queried,  is 


the  power  ?  To  which  oar 
ready, — In  the  consciousness  of  ^b 
power  consists  the  to-styled  nxiBe] 
nappiness.  In  exerting  it  upoix  o 
dinary  occasions  he  would  feel  noi 
whatever.  He  waits,  indeed,  lor 
siMcient  inducement  to  exertion  ;  an 
ifuiat  never  comes,  it  is  not  his  £uxk\ 

We  have  alluded  above  to  tlie  ii 
genious  devices  practised  by  so-sty  le 
misers,  in  order  to  avoid  expense  axi 
to  live,  as  it  were,  upon  notnin^.  I 
this  respect  their  biographies  ax 
ei^inently  interesting,  and  should^  i 
our  opinion,  be  carefully  collecte 
and  published  for  the  benefit  of  th 
rising  generation.  And  this  is  th 
more  desirable  because  we  have  hai 
in  England  many  choice  specimen 
of  this  character,  men  who  would  ani 
day  have  rather  parted  with  heart 
blood  than  with  a  single  guinea  ;  oi 
which  account  John  Bull  has  some 
times  been  stigmatised  for  avarice 
though,  upon  the  whoU^  he  more  fre- 
quently deserves  reproach  for  Iue 
capricious  generosity. 

^fVl]atI  Is  it  not  clear  and  ob- 
vious that  gold  is  camparativefy  a 
most  rare  and  wonderful  metal? 
That  whilst  modem  chemists  have 
contrived  to  detect  the  composition 
of  divers  things  (water^  for  example) 
which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as 
elementiuy,  yet  the  composition  of 
gold  baffles  all  their  inquiries,  re- 
maining in  this  respect  "  beyond  their 
ken"  as  much  as  if  it  lay  out  of 
the  terrestrial  sphere ;  consequently, 
the  *^  philosopher's  stone**  continues 
equally  a  desideratum  now  as  it  was 
to  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  cen- 
turies ago. 

Is  it  not  a  clear  case  that  prudence 
and  industry  are  both  rare  and  esti- 
mable virtues  ?  Let  us  consider  then 
the  emblematically  moraL\i2e  of  gold. 
As  the  purest  and  rarest  of  metals, 
why  should  it  not  be  viewed  at  once 
as  the  reward  for,  and  also  as  the 
material  symbol  and  mute  represen- 
tative of^  those  admirable  virtues; 
whilst  the  diamond,  if  you  will, 
might  in  like  manner  typify  the 
brilliant  coruscations  of  imaginative 
and  artUUccd  genius  ?  We  hve  in  a 
material  sphere ;  the  very  language 
which  embodies  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  is  but  a  symbol  of  power 
deriv^  from  a  source  corporeaDy 
and  sensuously  unknowable  and  un- 
known.   Look  at  the  really  induH 
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jrious  and  nrndent,  at  those  men  who 
by  dint  of  exercising  such  virtues 
Mre  acquired  gold;  are  not  those 
}»iecMly  the  iikUviduals  by  whom 
also  it  IS  most  intensely  reverenced 
and  who  are  most  unwilling  to  part 
with  it?  Elwes  was  ^reat,  but  his 
greatness  sank  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  sa- 
gadoos  and  self-raised  Farquhar. 

By  whom,  principally,  is  the  out- 
cry kept  up  about  "  prosperity  gain- 
ing friends  and  distress  trying  them,^' 
as  if  the  exercise  of  a  little  common 
sense  would  not  supersede  any  such 
trial?  The  adage  has  been  used 
with  wise  looks  and  shaking  of 
heads  hv  generations  of  drones  and 
fools;  firstly,  by  fools,  who  like 
Timon  of  Athens,  could  not  keep 
money  when  they  had  it,  but  when 
the  stock  ran  entirely  out,  thought 
to  replenish  by  sencUng  a  servant 
with  ^'  master's  compliments,  and  he 
requests  an  immemate  loan;"  se- 
condly, by  drones,  who  being  far  too 
Itzy  to  work  themselves,  are  there- 
fore disposed  to  live  on  the  gains  of 
others  who  perhaps  work  night  and 
day !  Such  are  the  sarcastical  stick- 
lers for  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  falsehood,  selfish- 
ness, and  fickleness  of  friends ! 

But  of  all  the  grumblers,  according 
to  our  sincere  opinion,  the  brood  of 

SK)r  authors  are  the  most  contempt- 
le.  Among  this  discontented,  pu- 
ling race,  there  is  scarcely  anv  one 
wlm  does  not  know  and  confess  in 
his  heart  that  sufficient  talents  and 
industry  will  always  be  rewarded, 
whilst  unpotence  and  idleness  are  of 
course  despised.  But  yet,  forsooth, 
we  must  hear  clamours  about  the 
calamities  of  authors,  the  chicanery 
of  booksellers,  and  the  insensibilitv  of 
publishers  to  the  claims  of  gemus; 
md  the  deluded  wretches  think  they 
have  a  right  to  torment  every  one 
who  comes  in  the  way  with  their 
complaints,  even  to  bully  if  their 
trash  will  not  sell  and  to  call  them- 
■elTes  ill  used ! 

There  are,  we  venture  to  say,  no 
professional  people  on  earth  who  gain 
their  money  so  easily  as  authors, 
seeing  that  they  may  live  8ansfaga% 
as  they  best  like,  keep  their  own 
honrs,  and  set  at  defiance  all  the  con- 
ventional Ibrms  and  restraints  to 
which  men  of  business  are  subjected, 
the  whole  they  have  to  do  being  to 


keep  pen  in  hand,  write  legibly,  and 
send  their  productions  to  a  good 
publisher  I  Then,  if  the  bustle  of  a 
town  life  should  prove  disagreeable 
to  the  hard-working  and  perhaps 
somewhat  nervous  student,  how  easy 
is  it  for  him  to  obtain  a  card  of  in- 
troduction to  one  of  our  (elsewhere 
unparalleled)  royal  colleges  for  moral 
culture ;  that  in  Farringdon  Street, 
for  example,  or  that  still  quieter  and 
pleasanter  in  Belvidere  Place,  South - 
wark,  where  he  may  rent  an  apart- 
ment at  one  shilling  per  week  and 
enjoy  exceUent  society  when  it  is 
wished  for,  or  by  "  sporting  oak*'  se- 
cure to  himself  the  utmost  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  long  solitary  con- 
templation, this  being  exactly  what 
your  sentimental  book-makers  profess 
above  all  things  to  like  and  to  covet. 
And  yet  these  are  the  leading  grum- 
blers and  circulators  of  misanthro- 
pical lamentations ! 

"We  repeat  there  is  no  professional 
man  who  draws  his  gains  so  easily  as 
an  author.  Now  that  Southey,  alas ! 
has  become  an  invalid,  we  ask,  is 
there  any  writer  of  the  present  day 
who  practices  even  half  as  much  in- 
dustry as  a  musician,  a  painter,  or 
even  an  actor  mtut  do  to  gain  a  mo- 
derate income  P  We  are  quite  sure 
the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 
Look  only  at  the  lives  of  eminent 
painters.  The  ordeal  of  incessant 
application  undergone  by  a  Laurence, 
an  Opie,  or  a  Romney  in  rising  from 
nothmg  as  an  artist,  would  be  re- 
coiled from  by  almost  every  one  of 
our  boasting,  bragging  crew  of  au- 
thors with  tne  utmost  dismay.  And 
yet  these  drones  dare  to  complairi 
that  their  sketchy  inventions  and 
patched-up  compilations  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  admired  and  remunerated. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  malcontent 
and  poverty-stricken  tribe  are  seen 
through  and  despised  as  they  deserve 
to  be;  but,  nevertheless,  the  clique 
has  found  its  abettors,  or  advocates, 
in  men  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  on  the  strength  of  whose 
dicta  the  squalid  fraternity  pursue 
their  vile  course  to  the  great  mjury 
of  the  literary  character  in  its  best 
phasis,  which  both  the  public  and 
the  publishers  would  wish  to  sup- 
port, also  to  the  great  annovance  of 
the  said  publishers,  who,  forsooth, 
are  expected  to  assuage  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  poor  authors,  that  is  to  say, 
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to  be  tbe  patrons  of  the  idle,  the  im- 

Erovident,  and  the  impotent  I  A  fine 
fe  truly  the  publishers  would  have 
of  it  if  they  undertook  this  kind  of 
patronage !  Ample  fortunes  too  they 
must  needs  possess,  for  there  would 
be  no  lack  oi  occasions  whereupon  to 
dispense  their  bounty.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  no  author  ever  long  wanted  a 
patron,  unless  he  were  incapable  or 
idle,  in  either  of  which  cases  he  has 
no  right  to  expect  one. 

But  all  this  about  the  literarv  cha- 
racter is  rather  digressive.  To  re- 
turn to  that  excellent  subject  the 
philosophy  of  riches,  together  with 
our  refutation  of  a  misapplied  ad^, 
"Prosperity  gains  friends."  Yes, 
and  as  another  proverb  has  it,  "Fools 
make  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  them.** 
And  because  friends  are  wise  enough 
to  eat  and  drink  what  is  set  before 
them,  perceiving  that  their  enter- 
tainer wishes  them  to  do  so,  then,  for- 
sooth, they  must  be  ready  at  the 
fooFs  call  to  supply  his  own  craving 
wants  when  means  are  gone  and  he 
cannot  find  a  dinner  lor  himself  I 
Such,  we  believe,  is  the  doctrine  that 
has  been  preached;  but  truly  this 
was  not  in  the  bargain !  Why  the 
deuce  did  the  fellow  spread  the 
"festive  board,"  and  mvite  his 
fHends  ?  It  was  his  act,  not  theirs. 
"There's  the  rub."  Why  did  not 
Timon  beein  by  eating  roots  and 
living  in  the  forest,  inst^d  of  ending 
there  P  His  friends  lived  well  enough 
without  him  before  he  invited  them, 
and  would  have  gone  on  very  well 
without  ever  thinking  of  his  ban- 
quets. Wherefore,  then,  should  he 
expect  any  return,  when  there  not 
only  was  no  bargain  or  contract,  but 
no  mutual  understanding  about  re- 
ciprocity ? 

To  the  unreflecting  these  may 
seem  unimportant  questions,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  subject  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence — in  other  words, 
the  value  ofgold — speaking  morally, 
politically,  and  philosophically,  is  the 
most  important  that  can  en^oss  na- 
tional attention.  Thoroughly  as  it 
seems  to  be  understood  by  our  ex- 
emplary Radicals,  who  have  had  in- 
fluence enough  nearly  to  annihilate 
our  naval  and  military  forces,  in  or- 
der to  save  the  cash  necessary  for 
keeping  them  up,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  expand  our  ideas  too  much  on  so 
good  a  theme.    No ;  the  old  dictum, 


"  nemdd  nimiSj^  will  not  answer  here. 
If  all  our  men  and  women  changed 
into  so-styled  misers,  would  not  uiis 
alone  supersede,  and  infinitely  sur- 
pass, the  Utopian  schemes  of  Mr. 
Owen  and  his  numerous  followers  P 
Would  not  prudence  and  industry 
then  be  established  on  a  basis  irre- 
fragable P  Would  it  not  supersede 
also  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Fa- 
ther MathewP  Nay,  considering 
the  cool  blood  ensured  by  parsimony 
and  low  living,  might  not  our  bur- 
densome poUce  establishment  be  re- 
duced, inasmuch  as  no  one  would 
think  of  committing  crimes  P  And 
as  physicians  demonstrate  that  lux- 
ury shortens  our  days,  might  not  the 
utter  abandonment  of  luxurious  in- 
dulgences enable  us  to  take  new 
leases  of  life,  as  long  as  those  whidi 
were  customary  in  the  patriarchal 
agesP 

But  how  is  it  that  our  young  men 
bom  to  good  fortunes  are  now  bred 
up  P  Is  it  ever  inculcated  into  them, 
as  it  ougM  to  be,  that  a  plate  of  saved 
cheese-parings,  or  a  basket  of  candle- 
ends,  has  its  pecuniary  value  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  gentleman 
as  well  as  in  those  of  a  scullion  or 
lacquey  P  Are  they  ever  led  to  re- 
mark, that  although  the  savings  of 
ends  and  parings  is  no  virtue  in  the 
lacquey,  because  perhaps  the  practice 
is  forced  on  him  by  necessity,  yet  in 
his  master,  who  needs  not  care  a 
rush  about  the  matter,  it  would  be 
splendidly  meritorious?  Are  our 
well-bom  youth  ever  instructed  that 
true  nobility  of  character  is  tested  by 
the  power  of  living  on  little,  rather 
than  trying  how  much  can  be  con- 
sumed P  Are  they  made  to  observe 
and  weigh  properly  the  self-evident 
propositions,  that  the  less  a  man 
consumes  the  more  he  possesses,  and 
that  the  more  he  wastes  the  faster  he 
moves  on  ad  inopican ;  that,  in  a 
word,  true  dignity  consists  in  having 
no  wants  at  all,  rather  than  many 
wants?  No;  as  to  all  these  points 
they  are  left  ignorant.  At  college, 
and  even  at  school,  young  men  are 
allowed  to  suppose,  that  if  mon^ 
can  be  had,  useless  luxury  and  ex- 
pense may  be  indulged  in.  Truly, 
the  money  perishes  not;  though 
changing  hands,  it  exists  somewhere. 
But  S)r  whose  benefit  does  it  imme* 
diately  flow  P  Why,  for  that  of  the 
vilest  sharks  in  the  creation,  who  set 
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for  the  unwary,  and  make 

them  pay  four  prices  for  every  pur- 
diase ;  tnen  lay  new  traps  on  a  large 
scale,  and  practise  new  impositions, 
frequently  establishing  ^  hells**  in 
this  metropolis,  for  the  ultimate 
nun  of  the  poor  fools  whom  they 
have  already  materially  injured. 

Ami  va  ie  monde.  So  goes  it  in 
the  world.  But  to  our  taste,  if  there 
was  any  proverbial  dictum  worthy  of 
^founa  respect,  we  should  choose 
this,  ^A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got.**  Suppose  that  instead  of  geo- 
nie^  and  algebra  (which,  after 
all,  they  don*t  reaUy  learn),  our 
scions  of  nobility  and  rich  gentry 
were  carefully  taught  to  keep  ac- 
counts; and  supposing  that  at  the 
year*8  end  the  book-keeper  were 
made  to  select  and  put  together  all 
items  of  expenditure  which  fall  to  be 
classed  under  the  grand  heads  of 
luxury  and  vanity — sums  actually 
thrown  away  on  objects  which  scarcely 
even  afforded  him  a  momentary 
pleasure — ^is  it  possible  that  he  would 
be  so  stupid  as  not  to  acknowledge 
his  own  folly,  and  to  wish  that  he 
had  the  money  back  again  which 
those  absurdities  cost  him  ? 

On  Uie  subject  of  £.  s,  d^  aa  on 
every  other,  examples  are  better 
than  precepts,  and  with  the  former 
those  admirable  roval  colleges  al- 
ready mentioned  will  furnish  us  in 
abundance.  To  the  honour  of  our 
kte  government,  be  it  recorded, 
that  they  had  good  sense  enough  to 
follow  submissively  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
advice,  and  to  prolong  the  system  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  after  the 
£U)use  of  Commons  had  twice  abo- 
hahed  it  in  toto  I 

We  shall  take  two  or  three  ex- 
amples, hastily  and  at  random.  Look 
at  yonder  hoaiy-headed,  downwards- 
bent,  decrepid  old  man,  who  for  fif- 
teen years  has  contended  with  the 
bitterest  privations.  Judging  by  his 
present  appearance,  would  it  be 
thought  possible  that  the  individual 
whom  we  now  behold  was  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  the  con- 
scious possessor  of  ample  fortune, 
and  that  even  now  he  is  nominally 
and  legally  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
best  estates  in  a  northern  county? 
Yes,  nominally  and  legally,  for  the 
estate  is  an  entailed  one ;  but  Jewish 
attorneys  and  money-lenders  have  for 
many  years  drawn  the  entire  rents, 


and  he  is  thus  left  penniless.  Would 
it  be  believed,  also,  that  he  has  had 
wind&ll  after  windfall,  and  before 
the  consummation  of  his  ruin  had 
spent  nearly  300,0001.  ?  For  a 
long  period,  he  figured  as  a  sena- 
tor and  political  partisan,  and  every 
election  was  a  contested  one ;  still  he 
persevered,  and  every  year  exceeded 
nis  income :  every  year,  therefore,  it 
was  burdened  with  fresh  charges  at 
annuity  interest,  till  his  available 
fortune  became  nothing,  and  down 
he  sank  to  his  present  state,  unpitied 
and  neglected. 

Take  another  instance,  the  ex- 
senator  whom  we  have  just  now  met 
with  happens  to  retain  outwardly 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  a 
gentleman.  But  look  at  yonder 
malheureux !  See  his  bloated  visa^ 
and  sunken  eyes;  his  staring  hair, 
his  threadbare  habiliments  covered 
with  snuff  and  dirt ;  his  whole  as- 
pect mean,  debased,  inanimate,  un- 
less, perhaps,  when  kindled  up  by 
the  unwholesome  heat  of  impotent 
rage  I  Could  (hat  being  ever  have 
borne  the  stamp  of  gentleman  ?  Ay, 
it  did  so,  and  of  a  grade  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  ci-devant  M.P.  whom 
we  have  just  now  quitted.  This  de- 
gi^ed  being  was  once  a  scholar  of 
the  first  class  —  a  man  of  various 
intellectual  acquirements,  nay,  a  so- 
staled  ^mm — and  at  the  outset  of 
his  brief  career  he  had  competent 
means,  and  had  entered  a  profession 
the  following  up  of  which  might  in 
itself  have  provwl  a  fortune.  But  in 
an  evil  hour  some  of  his  literary 
fragments,  his  demonstrations  of 
genius  forsooth,  were  admired ;  hence- 
forward the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  dreams  of  what  the 
said  genius  might  accomplish,  and 
economy  was  wholly  flung  over- 
board. Step  by  step  he  sank  to  the 
grade  of  desolation  in  which  you 
now  see  him.  A  few  years  did  the 
business,  and  we  behold  the  result. 

There  is  indeed  no  situation  more 
pitiably  degraded  and  less  pitied  than 
that  of  the  poor  but  once  independent 
author.  Every  one  refers  to  what 
he  might  have  done,  and  to  the 
chances  which  he  has  thrown  away, 
instead  of  judging  him  according  to 
his  present  circumstances,  the  leading 
characteristic  of  which  is,  that  he  can 
do  nothing  and  has  no  chance  left. 
Every  one  tells  him  to  si^mmon.  his 
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once  ^voarite  *'  Mnses**  to  his  aid, 
and  tbey  will  kindly  listen.  In  this 
i^espect  it  is  true,  notwithstanding 
what  we  sud  before,  an  author  is 
dealt  with  by  ^e  world  somewhat 
hardly ;  bat  we  are  not  guilty  of  any 
real  UMxmffistency ;  he  meets  only 
with  treatment  sudi  as  the  exercise 
of  a  litUe  common  sense  would  have 
enabled  him  to  foresee.  By  writing 
a  book  he  has  arrogated  to  himself 
a  superior  rank ;  he  has  assumed  to 
be  **  somebody,"  even  independently 
•f  money,  which  was  a  gross  delusion ; 
for  even  the  street-sweeper  or  the 
cobbler,  who  never  assumed  any  thmg, 
is  not  nearly  so  low  and  wretched  as 
our  once  arrogant  author  when  all 
his  money  is  gone.  His  former 
associates  and  neighbours — country 
squires,  perhaps — ^who  felt  rather  an- 
noyed at  his  being  able  to  do  that 
which  was  for  them  impossible,  and 
obtaining  praise  by  means  with  which 
they  oomd  not  ocnnpete,  have  ample 
opportunities  to  triumph  over  him 
now. 

One  more  example.  Take  that 
tall,  slim  figure,  in  the  dingy  robe^ 
de-chambre,  which  however  you  may 
perceive  is  cut  in  an  extreme  style  of 
fashion  now  extinct,  yet  not  so  old 
but  that  you  can  remember  it.  In 
better  days  it  was,  of  course,  his 
morning  dress.  For  some  years  it 
has  been  his  only  attire  either  for 
summer^s  heat  or  winter's  cold.  His 
visage  is  wasted  to  skin  and  bone,  and 
the  poor  creature  is  dying  of  con- 
sumption. This,  mark  you,  is  all 
that  remains  earthly  of  a  youth  (for 
he  is  still  a  youth)  whose  whole  pur- 
suit when  at  liberty  was — pleasure  I 
For  this  object  alone  he  held  himself 
to  be  bom ;  his  only  maxim  or  watch- 
word was  enjoyment.  Edamus^  bi" 
bamtu^  eras  emm  morimur;  only  he 
did  not  exactly  calculate  that  the  eras 
(or  crash)  would  come  so  soon !  He 
was  of  an  old  family,  had  ample  for- 
tune, and  did  not  vex  himself  with 
too  much  study  when  at  Cambridge. 
Why  should  he?  Were  there  not 
younger  brothers  enough  in  the  world 
to  do  the  hard  work  ?  Leaving  the 
university  with  a  very  competent, 
gentlemimlike  education,  his  pursuits 
afterwards  were  quite  suitable  to  his 
rank,  and  very  harmless.  Dogs, 
horses,  and  handsome  equipages,  good 
company,  and  convivial  festivity, — 
^se  pnncipdly  were  the  objects  of 


lUitention  for  which  his  moncr  wis 
expended.  Cash  went  fiister  than  it 
came,  no  doubt,  but  no  matter ;  there 
were  acres  enough  left,  which  "  would 
last  his  time." 

One  night,  however,  being  in  parti- 
cularly g&od  company,  he  lost  so  much 
at  a  gambling-ciub,  that  he  had  all 
of  a  sudden  occasion  for  a  large  sum, 
and  vowed  he  never  would  play  again, 
but  meanwhile  the  said  large  sum 
must  be  had.  In  this  dilemma,  one 
of  his  especial  ftiends  introduced 
him  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Prank,  a 
"  crack "  attorney,  well  known  to 
every  judge  on  the  bench,  a  "gentle- 
manly man"  withal,  who  had  a  large 
house  like  a  banking-office,  moreover 
had  "  immense  business,"  and  could 
not  be  spoken  to  unless  by  previous 
appointment ;  a  man  who  had  several 
boxes  at  the  Opera,  and  tin  boxes  ad 
infimtum  in  his  outer  office,  whereon 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  divers 
aristocratic  families. 

But  the  obliging  friend  was  pre- 
viously well  acquainted.  He  soon 
brougnt  about  an  interview,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
man  of  business  with  whom  our  hero 
— ^theman  of  pleasure — was  left  alone. 

"  Now,  sir,  to  the  point,"  said  Mr. 
Frank.  "  How  mucn  do  you  want, 
and  when  ?" 

"  Six  thousand  this  afternoon  by 
four  o'clock,"  laconically  answered 
our  young  fHend. 

"  Now  r  11  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr. 
Frank,  "  there  are  money  -  lenders 
enough  in  town  who  wouM  directly 
say  yes  to  your  proposition,  appoint 
an  hour,  then  shuffle  till  to-morrow, 
then  till  the  next  day,  and  so  on,  per- 
haps for  a  month.  Now  mark  me  I 
You  don't  surely  expect  such  a  round 
sum  without  giving  proper  security 
to  the  lender  r 

**  Of  course  not." 

"  The  proper  deeds  could  not  be 
drawn  in  one  day,"  said  Mr.  Prank. 
"  You  could  not  give  me  any  better 
securi^  than  that  of  a  simple  bond  or 
an  I  O  U  in  one  day,  which  would 
be  rather  inadequate  for  so  much 
hard  cash.  Besides,  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  raise  a  few  thousands  more 
for  contingencies,  when  you  are  about 
it— eh?  You  take  me?  But  Fll 
tell  you  what — give  your  cheque  on 
me  at  five  days  post-dated  to  the 
noble  lord  whom  you  wish  to  pay. 
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It  wOl  afterwaidfl  be  your  own  fistult, 
if  I  don*t  arrange  matters  to  yonr 
ntn&ction.'* 

The  greater  part  of  the  intcrdew 
was  oceupied  ¥ath  the  most  friendly 
cuHioiis  offered  by  Mr.  Prank  t^ainst 
the  thoughtlessness  and  levity  in 
iddeh  be  feared  that  his  new  cuent, 
together  with  his  introducer,  were 
nt  to  indulge.  Mr.  Prank  declared 
mat  he  comd  not  undertake  such 
business  for  any  young  gentleman 
without  feeling  a  real  interest  in  his 
behalf^  and  warning  him  of  the 
da^rs  which  he  misht  encounter. 

'fo  cut  the  story  short,  our  friend 
tliere  in  the  dingy  robe^de'Chambre 
thoi^t  that  he  had  secured  the  most 
honest  of  attorneys.  Mr.  Prank  kept 
Mm  waiting  till  the  last  moment  of 
the  fourth  day ;  then  about  midnight 
preaoited  him  with  a  document  which 
the  obedient  client  directly  signed, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  read  it. 
It  was  a  deed,  howerer,  by  which  the 
attorney  cemented  a  contract  nearly 
as  filial  as  if  our  dressing-gown  friend 
had  fkalt  with  the  devil,  for  it  gave 
him  unqualified  power.  Henceforth 
he  became  the  banker  on  all  occasions, 
which,  of  course,  were  neither  "  few 
nor  fiir  between ;"  he  was  the  useftil 
Bum,  the  factotum,  and  at  last  took 
actual  possession  of  the  client's  estates. 
He  holds  them  now.  True  it  is  that 
he  has  been  called  to  account  by  a 
Chancery  suit,  idready  three  years 
old ;  and  how  long  it  might  last  no 
one  can  guess;  but  assuredly  the 
]didntiff  "mUl  not  survive  other  three 
weeks,  perhaps  not  three  days.  His 
heirs,  it  is  true,  may  revive  the  pro- 
cess ;  but,  as  an  old  Scotch  proverb 
tells  us,  ^'  It  is  ill  taking  butter  out 
of  the  black  dog*8  mouth." 

There  are,  however,  roads  to  ruin 
besides  that  of  wanton  extravagance, 
for  some  are  rmned  by  the  conse- 
quence of  that  which  they  choose  to 
call  prudence  and  sagacity.  But  what 
is  die  truth  in  plain  English  ?  They 
are  in  &ct  ruined  by  their  own  dis- 
content and  folly.  The  being  con- 
tent with  tkin^  as  they  are  forms  one 
grand  point  m  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  we  mean  to  advocate. 

Among  the  varieties  of  life  ex- 
hibited in  this  "  college,"  mark  yonder 


man,  for  he  is  in  his  way  a  curiosity. 
His  visage  would  have  exactly  suited 
Lavater  for  the  beau  (or  rather  laid) 
idled  of  a  fierce  misanthrope.  Sel- 
fishness was,  indeed,  always  his  lead- 
inff  characteristic;  but  ne  learned 
when  it  was  too  late  the  necessary 
duty  of  beinff  contented  with  "  things 
as  they  are. 

This  man,  like  the  three  others 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  also 
inherited  a  competent  income;  but 
dissatisfied  therewith,  and  wishing  to 
double  it,  became  a  sleeping  partner 
in  a  commercial  house,  on  the  re- 
sponsibility and  wealth  of  which  he 
placed  the  firmest  reliance. 

Confident  as  he  was,  and  deluded 
by  the  notion  of  being  on  the  high- 
road to  fortune,  most  wretchedly 
afterwards  did  that  man  pinch  and 
pare ;  we  say  wretchedly,  because  his 
efforts  were  like  stopping  one  hole  in 
a  sieve.  He  had  a  large  house  at  the 
West  End,  'tis  true,  which  was  his 
own  property,  yet  he  lived  meanly. 
He  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
loved  ostentation;  yet,  nevertheless, 
he  lived  meanly.  In  truth  he  was 
a  miser  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word 
—  a  regular  "  scrub,"  and  imagined 
that  he  was  accumulating  thousands 
every  year.  At  length,  down  went 
the  commercial  house  in  a  great 
crash!  Our  friend  with  the  sour 
visage,  now  the  misanthrope,  fought 
hard  to  escape  responsibility,  and  in 
his  fiffhting  made  his  way  hither. 
But  dl  was  gone,  excepting  a  small 
sum  which  he  had  lodged  under  an- 
other name  in  the  funds.  Hence- 
forth the  world  for  him  was  without 
sunlight.  He  now  resides  here  vo- 
luntarily^ in  order  to  nurse  his  re- 
maining particle  of  money,  ending 
where  he  should  have  begun  —  that 
is,  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  most 
of  things  precisely  as  they  are. 

From  all  this,  what  moral  do  we 
draw?  Take  it  in  some  well-pon- 
dered, irrefragable  dicta.  Luxury  is 
is  not  always  enjoyment;  change  is 
not  always  improvement;  happmess 
consists  in  being  contented ;  content- 
ment is  possible  upon  little,  and  so 
forth ;  dicta  which  nave  been  known 
long  ago,  it  is  true,  but  never  suf- 
ficiently appreciated. 
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"  How  goodly  and  how  glorious !" 
exclaiin^  I,  after  a  long-drawn  sus- 
piration,  as  some  years  ago  (why 
should  I  banish  the  temporary />rc*- 
t^e  of  youth  by  sa^ng  how  many?) 
I  paused  in  niy  toilsome  ascent  of  a 
towering,  heath-clad  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  flung 
far  and  wide  a  reviving  glance  over 
the  sky -encircled  champaign  beneath, 
and  marked  its  myriad  beauties  now 
kindling  afresh  in  the  youthful  fires 
of  day.  The  hectic  flush  of  autumn, 
it  is  true — alas !  that  beauty  should 
ever  be  the  presage  of  decay — sat  on 
the  ardent  face  of  Nature ;  but  what 
place  could  any  sentiment  akin  to 
sadness  find  in  that  bright,  and  blessed, 
and  glittering  hour  of  prime? — and  in 
her  deepening  tints  of  mellowed  love- 
liness, I  only  read  the  promise  of  a 
rich  return  to  crown  the  closing 
year.  The  level  beams  of  the  early 
sun,  putting  to  flight  the  mists  that 
now  curled  in  graceful  confusion 
upward  to  the  mountain-tops,  gave 
assurance  of  his  radiant  and  tri- 
umphant course ;  and  my  heart 
swelled  within  me  as  I  looked  down 
upon  the  widening  scene  beneath; 
and,  after  another  enamoured  draught 
of  its  young  and  virgin  beauty, 
shouldered  my  fowling-piece  once 
more,  called  m  my  roving  spaniel, 
and,  game  intent,  again  bent  my  steps 
upw^  to  the  heaven-kissing  hills. 

A  day,  long,  bright,  lonely — what 
enchantment  sometimes  in  that  word  I 
—  stretched  out  before  me.  There 
was  no  human  appendage  to  fetter, 
to  counsel,  to  distract;  the  last  cottage 
in  the  last  spot  won  from  the  tufted 
heather  was  now  only  discernible  by 
the  lazy  smoke  of  its  new-fed  fire  of 
peat;  and,  with  a  feeling  cognate 
vdth  that  which  throbs  in  the  breast 
of  the  Bedouin  as  he  careers  in  the 
tenantless  and  boundless  desert  with 
nothiuK  but  the  all-seeing  sun  to 
mark  his  movements,  I  gained  the 
wide  and  silent  waste,  and  felt  that 
rapturous  sense  of  independence,  en- 
franchisement, and  expansion  which 
none  but  the  wanderer  in  such  wild 
scenes  is  privileged  to  experience. 
With  the  flexile  fibres,  bounding 
pulse,  and  soaring  spirit  associate  with 
such  circumstances,  who  for  the  time 
can  acknowledge  any  of  the  sons  of 


men  his  better,  and  does  not  rather, 
as  if  a  favoured  child  of  Nature  dwell- 
ing familiar  in  her  more  special  pre 
sence,  look  down  from  his  pride  of 

Elace,  not  with  contemptuous  scorn — 
is  condition  is  too  benign  for  that — 
but  with  pitying  sorrow  upon  the 
diminished  great  ones  of  the  world 
whose  theatre  of  action  seems  but  a 
span  to  his  unhooded  view  ?  Yes ! 
there  is  an  inspiration  in  the  thing  to 
draw  music  from  all  that  still  leans 
heavenward  in  our  poor  humanity — 
a  sermon  more  eloquent  than  ever 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  mortal  moralist 
— a  collocation  of  grandeur  and  in- 
significance, of  everlasting  monu- 
ments and  of  fleeting  vanities,  of  the 
stupendous  impress  of  the  Almighty 
and  the  feeble  erasures  of  his  crea- 
tures, which,  if  our  minds  be  not  as 
torpid  as  the  turf  on  which  we  tread, 
must  move  them  for  the  time  to 
spurn  aside  the  pitiful  passion  for 
mere  carnal  good,  and  aspire  to  a 
nearer  relationship  with  that  stainless 
Heaven  which  hovers  in  mild  mag- 
nificence above,  as  if  wooing  us  to 
its  embrace.  Ay,  let  the  dull,  the 
earthy,  the  poor  purveyor  for  the 
mere  animal  within — those,  too,  who 
perish  inch  by  inch  under  the  baleful 
breath  of  that  moral  malaria,  ac- 
cursed greed  of  gold — those  finer 
spirits  wno  waste  away  with  the  de- 
vouring fever  of  an  ambition  whose 
only  certain  goal  is  the  inevitable 
grave  —  those  who  wither  under  the 
blight  of  a  seemingly  sunless  destiny, 
and  brood  in  darkness  over  the 
vanished  fabric  of  youthful  conjura- 
tions— the  sensual,  the  sordid,  the 
restless,  the  gloomy,  if  there  be  a 
lin^erinff  wish  to  rekindle  the  life  of 
their  nobler  nature,  or  to  lighten  the 
thraldom  of  worldly  care,  or  to  restore 
the  elasticity  of  a  deadened  spirit, 
let  them  come  for  a  time  to  the  haunts 
of  solitude,  sublimity,  and  silence, 
and  under  their  grave  and  truthful 
teaching,  enlar^  their  sphere  of 
thought  till  the  littleness  of  fragments 
is  overlooked  in  the  grandeur  of  im- 
mensity, and,  analogous  therewith, 
the  transitory  state  which  t#  lost  in 
the  vastness  of  the  ever-dnriug  one 
which  is  to  be.  Nor  is  the  essay 
difficult.  No  metaphysic  subtlety, 
no  dialectic  discipline  is  needed.    Let 
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them  but  put  the  world  and  its  can- 
kaing  cares  in  abeyance  for  a  few 
short  nonrs,  and  breast  of  a  sammer*8 
mom  the  mountain  breeze,  with  no 
oompanion  save  their  own  strangely 
ftimng  souls,  with  no  salutation  save 
that  of  the  blissful  lark  up-springing 
at  their  feet;  with  no  eye  save  the 
lidless  one  of  Heaven  upon  them : 
let  them  from  the  summit  eaze  sub- 
lime adown  upon  the  world  below, 
its  lordly  rivers  dwindled  to  silver 
threads,  its  spreading  lakes  to  flitter- 
ing spangles,  its  parks,  its  viUas,  its 
towns  —  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
Kene,  a  world  to  the  pigmy  race  below 
— shewing  now  like  the  small  inlay- 
ments  of  nne  mosaic — let  them  but 
do  this  and  frame  the  moral  parallel 
that  runs  so  truly,  and — it  needs  not 
to  put  thoughts  into  their  hearts  or 
words  into  tneir  lips — they  will  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  their  voca- 
tions, purer,  wiser,  nobler  beings  than 
if  they  had  but  breathed  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  lecture-room  from  child- 
hood, and  given  ear  to  the  com- 
paratively exanimate  prelections  of 
a  hundred  moralists. 

«  «  *  * 

But,  pshaw  I  whither  am  I  erring? 
Heedless  of  present  calls,  I  have  al- 
ready read,  I  fear,  too  long  a  homily. 
These  dewy  minutes  must  not  flit  by 
unimproved;  so  another  survey  of 
that  subjacent  world, — another  im- 
pulse of  exultation  drawn  therefrom, 
and  reveries  must  for  awhile  give 
way  to  verities,  and  thus  by  fitting 
alternation, — 

"  Each  give  to  each  a  double  charm. 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm." 

See  how  my  wistful  Yorick  looks 
me  in  the  &oe,  how  he  follows  the 
direction  of  my  gaze,  and  eager  scans 
the  landscape  ror  its  object!  But 
there  is  nothing  in  his  way  there, 
unless  it  be  yon  small  bird  hovering 
on  the  wing,  and  he  casts  at  me  a 
glance  of  mingled  in(juiry,  impatience, 
and  reproach,  and  with  a  whimper  of 
delight  at  last  receives  the  word  — 
go  on  I  With  what  instinctive  wis- 
QOOL,  what  matchless  savoir  faxre  he 
makes  his  cast  to  catch  the  gentle 
airs,  and  strive  to  discern  therein  the 
taint  dearer  to  him  than  would  be 
the  perfumed  gales  of  Araby !  Ay, 
at  last  there  is  fragrance  for  him  on 
the  breeze,  deeply  he  snuffs  the  de- 
licious odour,  slowly  and  anxiously 


he  draws  upon  its  source.  So-ho^ 
good  dog  I  staunch  and  steady  he 
stands.  What  a  picture!  with  one 
paw  upraised,  eyes  kindling,  stem 
extended,  bodv  stiff  and  stretched: 
a  backward  glance  he  throws,  as  if 
to  inquire  what  the  deuce  can  keep 
me  when  such  an  affair  is  in  the 
wind.  As  I  approach,  intensely  on 
the  alert,  slowly  and  silentlv  he 
moves  on  before  my  feet ;  again  he 
stands,  his  glowing  eye-balls,  as  if 
riveted  on  a  •  rattlesnake,  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets.  "  Go 
on,  good  dog  !'*  Whoo !  up  with  a 
crow  gets  the  parent  cock ;  after  him 
fly  the  contents  of  one  barrel ;  but 
my  hand  shook  in  the  flurry,  and  it 
is  in  vain.  Try  it  with  the  other. 
That*s  it !  down  he  comes,  spolm 
opimcu,  stone-dead  on  the  heamer; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  pack, 
their  patriarchal  head  disposed  of, 
breaking  into  two  and  tnree,  fly 
helter-skelter,  giving  me  promise  of 
pouching  them  in  aetail,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Frenchman;  for  in 
these  parts  grouse  are  not  as  else- 
where, abundant  as  barndoor-fowl, 
and  every  unit  in  a  pack  is  worthy 
of  separate  pursuit. 

My  sporting  spirit  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  I  pursued  my  lonely,  but 
in  m^  circumstances,  rapturous  re- 
creation with  varied  success,  imtil 
my  flagging  vigour  and  the  fierce- 
shining  noontide  sun  admonished  an 
hour  or  two's  repose.  By  the  side  of 
a  little  mountain  tarn — how  beauti- 
ful in  the  solitude  is  such  a  spot  I  — 
I  gladly  laid  my  length,  luncheon- 
case  and  flask  in  hand ;  and  Yorick, 
with  abated  fire,  at  my  side,  awaiting 
with  modest  confidence  the  portion 
which  he  felt  conscious  he  had  justly 
earned.  What  enchantment  and 
purity  in  the  place !  with  that  bright 
arch  bending  over  me,  as  if  the  only 
living  thing  on  which  it  looks;  with 
a  stillness  on  every  side  only  deep- 
ened by  the  momentary  music  of 
the  mountain  bee  as  it  booms  by  with 
its  fragrant  load,  or  the  wild  note  of 
the  ascetic  snipe  as  it  forsakes  its 
solitary  pool,  or  perchance  the  win- 
nowing of  an  early  flight  of  grey 
plover  wheeling,  m  experimental 
essays,  within  earshot  of  my  purple 
couch ;  and  then,  startled  by  my 
strange  apparition,  turning  their  white 
bosoms  to  the  sunbeams  m  their  re- 
treat.   And  now  I  look^upward  to 
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that  steadfast  yault  of  purest  blue, 
over  which  the  eye  may  sweep  without 
alighting  on  a  single  flaw,  and  with 
frail  audacity  strive  to  explore  its 
mysterious  depths.  What  wonders 
lie  buried  there  beyond  the  arrest  of 
mortal  vision!  Shall  Fancy  plume 
her  wings,  and  dare  an  awlul  flight 
through  that  inscrutable  abyss  ?  Nol 
though  her  speed  be  measureless  and 
her  courage  high,  yet  will  her  pinions 
flag  ere  the  task  be  well  begun ;  and 
faint  and  feeble,  nerveless  and  dis- 
mayed, must  she  forsake  the  essay ; 
and,  returning  to  her  wonted  range, 
tell  poor  man  that  the  finite  is  not 
to  comprehend  the  Infinite ;  and  that 
though  he  may  dally  with  its  skirts, 
yet  to  attempt  aught  more  is  to  over- 
whelm himself,  and,  like  an  exploded 
rocket,  relapse  into  the  narrow  blank 
of  insignificance.  No  I  rather  let  her 
haunts  be  among  more  lowly,  and 
therefore  more  kindred  scenes.  This 
earth,  despite  the  brand  of  degrada- 
tion on  its  brow,  is  still  the  abode  of 
an  all-pervading  beauty ;  and,  while 
the  verdant  fields,  the  everlasting 
hills,  the  haunted  groves,  the  rolling 
ocean,  endure  beneath  yon  sky, 
whether  robed  in  the  radiance  of  day 
or  studded  with  the  mystic  gems  of 
night,  I  ask  not  that  any  should 
traverse  the  fields  of  infinity  in  search 
of  rarer  excellence. — Then  there  is 
the  land  of  shadows  into  which  this 
delicious  languor  seems  about  to  waft 
me,  peopling  in  with  phantasms  rare 
and  beautiful,  but  ever  in  their  nature 
correspondent  to  mortality,  and  woo- 
ing me  to  gentle  dalliance.  How 
softly  they  flit  around  me !  Methinks 
I  feel  their  spirit-motion  fan  my 
temples,  and  drop  assuasive  balm  up- 
on my  glimmering,  and  fading,  and 
now— oblivious  thought. 


conds  once  more  upon  the  more; 
and,  with  unreflecting  eagerness, 
pursued  my  sport  imtil  the  bnghten- 
mg  splendours  of  the  west  warned 
me  that  the  long  and  happy  day  was 
on  the  wane.  With  surprise,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  with  some  dismay,  I 
found  that  an  hour  would  involve 
me  in  the  darkling  shadows  of  the 
pathless  mountains ;  and,  as  with  heed- 
less steps  I  had  wandered  wherever 
fame  preceded,  I  had  lost  the  little 
nowledge  of  my  bearing  I  possessed, 
and,  unless  I  could  alight  on  some 
cotter*s  homestead,  must  make  my 
bed  as  best  I  mi^ht  upon  the  heather. 
However,  as  the  cnaracter  of  the 
district  here  began  to  change  before 
me,  the  elevatai  tableland  to  be 
broken  into  hill  and  hollow,  and  the 
dark  vestment  of  the  ground  to  be 
fteauently  relieved  with  grey  masses 
of  limestone,  I  pushed  forward,  in 
preference  to  the  almost  hopeless 
task  of  retravendng  the  weary  flat 
behind,  hoping  to  find  some  shep- 
herd^s  shealing  in  the  shelter  of  the 
crags,  or  at  least  some  covert  where 
I  might  dispose  myself  more  com- 
fortably than  upon  the  open  heath. 
Having  searched  for  the  former  in 
vain,  I  at  last  made  a  halt  on  a  small 
terrace,  at  the  back  of  which  was 
what  seemed  a  forsaken  fox -hole, 
which — having  first  sent  in  Yorick 
to  settle  the  question  of  preoccupa- 
tion— I  strewed  right  damtily  with 
the  blooming  and  abundant  heather. 
The  only  remarkable  feature  in  the 

Elace  was  an  old,  well-groym,  solitary 
oily,  which  I  marvell^  to  see  rooted 
in  so  elevated  and  apparently  un- 
cared-for a  spot,  standing  an  ill- 
favoured,  gloomy  sentry,  a  few  yards 
from  the  aperture;  and  more  than 
once,  as  my  casual  glance  fell  on  it, 
startling  me  as  though  it  were  some 
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now  tMCTHing  in  benigiiuit  beauty 
from  tbe  far  horboiL,  and  then  down 
moo  the  wide-spread,  pale  expanse 
Of  placid  lifht  irr^ularly  rent  by 
the  thick  noom  of  the  ravines,  I 
CDTied  not  Uie  perAuned  atmosphere, 
the  nlded  canopy,  the  silken  shad^ 
the  alver  cressets  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ous Sybarite,  for  whom  that  sky  with 

-I     its  myriad  gloriea  burned  in  vain. 

t  The  smiple  but  exquisitely  descriptive 
I  hues  of  Southey  occurred  to  me,  as 
I  realised  thdr  aptness  with  singular 

i     cfiect:— 

"  How  be«atifal  is  night ! 

A  dewy  fineshuesft  fills  the  silent  sir  ; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck, 

nor  stain, 
Biesks  tbe  serene  of  beeren  : 
In  rail<orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
RoUa  through  the  dark  blae  depths. 
Btteatfa  the  steady  ray 
Tbe  desnx  circle  spreads 
Like  s  roand  ocean  girded  with  tbe  sky. 
How  beautiful  is  nigbt !" 

Amid  tbe  mildly  magnificent  array, 
I  offered  my  evening  sacrifice  to  Ilim 
to  whose  throne  the  pinnacle  of  the 
hills  is  as  near  as  tne  aisle  of  the 
eithedral ;  and  then,  as  I  lay  recimi- 
boit  on  my  elastic  couch,  fixed  my 
friling  viaioii  on  the  stars  as  by  de- 
grees they  faded  in  the  radiance  of 
the  advsLiicii]^  moon,  till  at  last  it 
vas  oompleteTy  closed  in  deep  and 
dreamlese  sleep. 

I  had  been  in  this  delectable  con- 
dition for  several  hours,  when  a  low 
but  emphatic  £^owl  from  Yorick, 
who  lay  across  my  feet,  aroused  me 
to  a  state  of  strange  bewilderment ; 
s  seeond,  however,  of  deeper  intona- 
tkm  served  to  concentrate  in  some 
degree  my  scattered  senses ;  and,  with 
that  feelii^  of  vague  and  unmeaning 
sppreheosion  wbicli  a  startled  slum- 
berer  is  apt  to  experience,  I  taxed 
to  the  ntmost  ear  and  eye  to  ascertain 
the  offending  cause. 

Laying  my  hand   upon  him  I  en- 
jomed  sUence  as  well  as  caution,  and 


away  in  front.    What  man  owns  a 
breast  that  has  never  in  any  mood 
or  situation  admitted  superstition  as 
its  guest?    Few,  were  candour  to 
prevail,  would  answer  ay,  —  none, 
perchance,  of  those  whose  early  life 
nas  been  passed  amid  the  dim  sub- 
limities   of  moorland  and    of  mist. 
But  be  they  few  or  many,  I  at  least 
could  not  boast  mvself  among  the 
number,  and  I  could  have  counted 
by  ear  the  pidsations  of  my  heart 
while  gazing  on  this  strange  **  minion 
of  the  moon,*'  as  wrapped  in  a  volu- 
minous and  hooded  cloak  of  grey, 
so  as  to  j>reclude  the  perception  of 
aught  distinctive  in  its  character,  it 
slowly  conquered  the  ascent.    But 
when  it  reached  the  patch  of  green 
sward  before  my  covert,  it  paused 
beside  the  solitary  holly -tree  to  which 
1  have  before  alluded ;  and  the  hood 
being  thrown  back,  displayed  a  female 
head  to  my  troubled  scrutiny.    She 
fell  on  her  knees  by  its  gloomy  um- 
brage ;    and,   clasping    ner    hands, 
a  low  wailing  cry  broke  from  her 
lips  with  a  sound  that  spoke  more  of 
penal  spirit-land  than  earth,  so  wild 
and  aerial,  yet  so  dismal  and  sorrow- 
ful, were  the  tones,  reminding  me  of 
the  plaint  of  a  wounded  and  mateless 
plover  forsaken  by  its  companions, 
and  striving  with  feeble  flutterings 
to  follow  them  in  flight.    This  was 
too  much  for  the  breecfing  of  the  best- 
trained  do^,  and  poor  Yorick  returned 
a  responsive   growl   that   I   could 
scarcely  prevent  fVom  swelling  to  a 
bark.    The  startled  female  turned 
quickly  and  fearfully  around,  and  for 
the  first  time  1  saw  her  features, 
covered,  too,  with  a  ghastly  pallor 
that  might  have  belonged  to  a  tenant 
of  the  grave.    For  a  &w  seconds  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  in  doubt,  but  an- 
other irrepressible  ebullition  from  my 
ruffled  companion  acted  on  her  un- 
strung nerves  with  electric  celerity ; 
and,  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  she  fled 
swiftly  down  the  descent  by  the  route 
she  had  approached. 
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der  mjdog  to  heel,  lest  he  should  do 
an  injury  to  the  frightened  fugitive. 
So  far,  however,  from  overtaking, 
the  interval  between  us  speedily  in- 
creased— more,  indeed,  from  my  ig- 
norance of  the  untoward  ground  than 
from  her  agility ;  and  she  finally  eva- 
nished among  an  aggregation  of  crags 
that  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  a  de- 
tailed examination.  Still,  under  the 
Sower  of  pure  straightforward  ar- 
our,  I  gave  Yorick  the  word,  and, 
after  beating  about  for  some  few  mi- 
nutes, saw  bun  stand  before  a  narrow- 
mouthed  cavity  in  a  rough-faced  rock. 
On  inspection,  I  perceived  a  frail  door 
of  wood  a  few  feet  inward  from  the 
aperture,  which  easily  pelded  to  my 
thrust,  and  gave  me  admission  to  a 
small  chamber,  through  which  a  few 
smouldering  sods  of  turf  diffused  a 
sullen  twilight.  I  heard  a  faint  cry 
— the  noise  of  a  falling  body ;  and, 
advancing  a  step,  saw  the  figure  which 
I  pursued  extended  on  the  ground. 
Ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  my 
inconsiderate  intrusion,  I  spoke  softly, 
with  the  intention  of  making  such 
compensation  as  I  could :  but  the 
poor  creature  had  swooned;  and, 
both  with  compassion  and  compunc- 
tion, I  hurried  without  in  search  of 
water,  and,  finding  none,  gathered  in 
lieu  of  it  a  handful  of  the  dewy 
herbage,  and  laid  it  tenderly  on  her 
pale  and  pulseless  forehead.  Her 
still  abundant  hair  was  blanched 
more,  as  from  its  profusion  I  in- 
ferred, through  grief  than  years,  and 
her  wan  cheeks  were  deeply  lined  and 
wrinkled,  haply  from  the  same  cause, 
before  their  time.  With  strong  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  inevitable 
interest,  I  bent  over  her  care-cor- 
roded and  tale-telling  countenance, 
till  the  reviving  influence  of  my  ap- 
plication was  apparent ;  and  then, 
receding  a  little  that  I  might  not 
offend  her  reopening  eyes,  told  her 
as  soothingly  as  I  could  how  I 
chanced  to  disturb  her  loneliness, 
and  expressed  my  concern  at  the 
unforeseen  effects. 

My  manner  happily  soon  reassured 
her ;  and  though  there  still  remained 
the  wild  shyness  of  the  recluse,  and 
the  reserve  of  one  whose  heart  knew 
its  own  dark  experience,  and  was 
jealous  of  the  imshared  knowledge, 
yet,  when  I  offered  to  withdraw,  she 
said,  with  something  of  softness  in 
her  tone,  that  I  was  welcome  to  stay 


out  the  night  by  her  hearthstone  if  I 
pleased.  Seeing  there  was  a  vein  of 
tenderness  still  within  her  breast,  I 
strove  to  follow  it,  partly  from  the 
impulse  of  sympathy,  and  partly  from 
a  desire  to  hear  the  story  of  ner  se- 
clusion in  so  strange  an  eyrie,  of  her 
midnight  visit  to  the  holly-tree  upon 
the  hm,  and  of  the  wild  amd  penitent 
lament  she  had  there  pour^  forth. 
She  was  soon  won  upon  far  enough 
to  indulge  me,  and,  before  morning 
dawned,  I  was  master  of  her  melan- 
choly tale ;  and  what  with  its  nature 
so  inartificial,  yet  so  remote  from  the 
common  course  of  thin^  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  heark- 
ened so  singularly  wild  and  aggra- 
vating— the  moonbeams  streaming 
cold  and  wan  into  the  narrow  cham- 
ber to  mingle  with  the  red  glare 
of  the  replenished  hearth,  and  the 
strange  narrator,  with  her  long  dis- 
ordered locks  of  grey,  withered 
cheeks,  and  mournful  eyes,  so  placed 
that  when  now  and  then  she  rocked 
slowly  in  her  sorrow  to  and  fro,  her 
face  was  wildly  ruddy  or  ghastly  pale, 
as  it  was  alternately  dyed  in  the  deep 
blaze  of  the  fire  or  the  white  light  of 
the  moon — my  sympathy  was  never 
more  engaged  by  the  high-wrought 
creations  of  genius  taxing  a  tameless 
fancy,  than  by  this  simple  tale  of 
truth  from  the  lips  of  its  lowly 
heroine. 

The  following  is  her  story  as 
nearly  as  I  could  comnass  in  her 
own  words,  but  necessaruy  devoid  of 
those  incommunicable  touches  of 
pathos  which  her  present  tone  and 
manner  conferred,  shewing,  as  they 
often  did,  a  refinement  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  struck  me  as 
strangely  loreign  to  her  personal 
condition.  But  sorrow,  solitude,  and 
devotion,  are  mighty  agents  to  purify 
and  exalt  our  nature  in  every  aspect. 

"  I  do  not  know,**  said  she,  "  how  it 
is  that  my  heart  now  softens  to  speak 
of  what  nas  lain  locked  within  it  for 
these  many  years,  unless  it  be  that 
there  is  something  about  you  to  bring 
back  him  for  whose  memory  I  live 
here  in  my  loneliness.  Ay,  James 
Raymond,  though  of  humble  rank, 
was  gentle  of  heart  and  look,  and  his 
voice — oh,  to  me  it  was  always  sweet 
and  soft  as  the  note  of  the  wood- 
quest  of  a  summer  evening  in  the 
grove!  You  wonder — for  you  are 
yet  a  stranger  to  my  misfortune — 
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why  I,  who  am  so  helpless,  should 
five  fkr  away  from  the  yoices  and 
protection  of  the  village,  and  spend 
mv  failing  strength  in  this  wild  spot, 
where  the  moonowl  on  the  wing  or 
the  foxes  among  the  cliffs  are  often 
the  only  living  things  I  see  for 
months.  But  1  came  here  first  in 
penitence  and  grief  for  grievous  guilt, 
and  when  the  heart  is  thus  sore 
cruahed  there  is  little  care  for  com- 
forts for  the  body ;  and  now  that  it 
has  pleased  Grod,  for  the  Saviour's 
sake,  to  give  me  many  hours  of  hope 
and  ease,  I  have  become  fond  of  my 
solitude.  Its  quiet  is  always  sweet 
and  kindly  to  a  sadness  I  must  never 
part  with,  as  shewing  me  that,  not 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow,  I 
am  still  within  the  arm  of  mercy. 
Ten  glocHny  winters,  and  as  many 
shining  summers,  have  passed  above 
me  here ;  but  at  times  I  have  that 
within  this  aching  breast  which 
makes  me  feel  that,  before  another 

r'ng  sprinkles  the  green  turf  with 
daisies,  Mary  M^l>ermot  shall  lie 
beside  her  lover  under  the  church- 
yard sod ;  and  oh,  my  God,  may  her 
pardoned  soul,  for  the  Redeemer's 
sake,  be  once  more  joined  to  his 
whom,  before  his  time,  she  sent  into 
tbypresence !" 

Here  her  emotion  overcame  her, 
and,  folding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  wept  long  and  fearfully.  I  did 
not  idly  strive  to  restrain  her  from 
that  which  so  much  mitigates  the 
bitterness  of  woe ;  and  after  a  while, 
the  burst  of  passion  over,  with  a  long 
agh  she  seemed  to  still  her  heaving 
halt,  and  with  comparative  tran- 
quillity resumed, — "  When  young, 
ay,  for  many  a  long  and  happy  day, 
I  lived  with  my  father  in  the  farm- 
house by  the  side  of  the  chestnut 
grove  tliat  ran  from  the  fflebe  to  the 
church,  just  above  the  vifiage  on  the 
hiU.  Were  it  day,  you  could  see  it 
plainly  from  the  din  outside,  resting 
warm  and  low  at  the  foot  of  these 
great  mountains ;  and  I  could  point 
oat — for  many,  many's  the  time  these 
dim  eyes  look  that  way — ^the  yellow, 
whinny  bi^  the  clear  merry  stream 
frtMn  the  hillside,  the  green — the  plea- 
sant green  fields,  where  my  young 
days,  like  one  long,  cloudless  sum- 
mer's one,  were  passed.  Ah  1  surely 
the  whole  pleasure  of  life  was  almost 
gathered  into  those  few  years,  and 
all  its  sorrow,  except  some  bright 


sunny  hours,  was  kept  to  spread  in 
darkness  over  those  which  were  to 
come.  My  mother  died  shortly  after 
she  first  saw  my  face ;  and  my  poor 
fiither  thought  he  could  never  do 
enough  for  me,  his  only  child,  who 
was  all  he  had  to  fill  the  place  of  her 
who  was  gone.  All  my  foolishness 
being  thus  tenderly  treated,  I  grew 
up  fanciful  and  headstrong ;  though 
still  I  love  to  think  my  heart  was 
not  altogether  tainted,  for  often 
would  it  sharply  chide  me  in  the 
awful  quiet  of^  night  for  the  follies 
and  lightness  that  the  day  had  seen. 
But  yet  returning  temptation  had  to 
deal  with  but  a  weakly  temper ;  and 
though,  as  I  grew  in  years,  all  said  I 
grew  in  beau^,  yet,  alas !  their  praise 
could  go  but  little  farther.  You 
might  well  smile  when  these  blood- 
less lips  speak  of  beauty  once  their 
own ;  but  yet  this  wrinkled  skin  was 
once  fair  and  smooth — ^these  haggard, 
hollow  cheeks  filled  and  flushed  with 
health — and  this  whitened  hair,  dark 
as  the  midnight  of  a  starless,  moon- 
less sky.  Yes,  I  remember  once,  when 
walking  with  him  that's  gone,  we  met 
a  wounded  raven  bleeding  on  a  snow- 
wreath  :  *  Mary,'  whispered  he, '  your 
neck  is  as  wnite  as  that  dazzling 
wreath,  the  colour  in  your  cheek 
like  that  crimson  stain,  and  your 
braided  hair  black  as  those  outspread 
wings.'  Ay,  not  to  speak  it  in  any 
thing  like  vanity,  which,  God  knows, 
has  long  since  been  crushed  from  out 
my  heart,  I  was  once  the  opposite  of 
what  I  am  now  ;  and  a  glance  firom 
these  eyes  could  warm  the  blood  in 
the  heart  of  every  youth  in  or  around 
the  village.  Of  these  it  was  my  pride 
and  my  msgrace — why  should  I  Keep 
back  any  ming,  however  humbling, 
now? — to  keep  many  in  attendance 
on  me;  but  though  I  had  a  ready 
smile  and  a  taking  word  for  all,  yet 
to  James  Raymond  alone  my  heart 
in  secret  ever  turned ;  which,  too,  at 
times,  when  we  were  alone  together, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  stir  the 
folly  of  my  nature,  I  inade  but  little 
endeavour  to  conceal.  He  was  never 
like  the  others  in  what  he  did,  or  in 
the  way  he  spoke,  but  was  always 
mild  and  winsome,  unless  when  ruffled 
by  some  cruel,  heartless  speech  of 
mine ;  and  then,  more  in  grief  than 
passion,  his  face  became  troubled  like 
one  of  these  little  mountain  lakes 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  falls  on 
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it.  He  never  gave  himself  to  roughs 
loose  jesting^,  or  noisv  merry-makings. 
He  seldom  joined  the  boys  upon  ue 
common  at  football  or  nurung  on 
holydays  or  after  hours ;  though,  if 
on  an  occasion  he  was  persuaded  to 
make  one  among  them,  there  were 
few  in  the  parish  could  head  him  in 
the  game;  for,  though  delicate  and 
slen&r,  his  blood  at  tunes  would  run 
like  fire  in  his  veins,  and  his  heart 
would  sooner  burst  than  sink  as  long 
as  any  call  was  made  upon  him.  But 
still  Ms  temper  lay  not  to  these  things. 
When  yet  a  bov,  the  clergyman  of 
the  pansh  had  looked  upon  him,  as 
well  he  might,  with  favour,  and  oflen 
had  him  for  an  hour  of  an  evening 
at  the  glebe,  talking  vdth  and  in- 
structing him ;  and  from  this  Jamea 
drew  in  a  love  for  thinking  in  a 
higher  way  than  is  common  amouff 
humble  people.  Oh  I  how  he  used 
to  love  to  cumb  with  me  of  a  mom^ 
ing  high  up  the  side  of  the  blue  hills, 
and  look  far  down  upon  the  soft 
green  pastures,  the  gay  dancing  ri- 
vulets, and  the  grand  old  trees, — aU 
still,  but  glad  in  the  early  sunlight, 
as  if,  like  ourselves,  thev  had  slept 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and,  like  us  too,  were  again  awake  in 
joy  and  freshness ;  and  at  such  times 
his  talk  would  be  of  all  things  bright, 
and  hopeful,  and  beautiful.  But  of 
an  evening,  when  the  yellow  light  of 
sunset  was  getting  pale  in  the  rising 
mists,  and  every  thing  round  us 
looked  anxious  for  its  rest,  he  would 
rather  seek  to  bnng  me  through  the 
darksome  vallevs,  or  along  the  river's 
banks,  or  by  tne  elm-tree  walk  that 
skirts  the  lone  churchyard,  where 
there  was  no  sound  except  of  the 
cawing  rooks  above;  and  here  he 
would  speak  in  a  way  that  at  times, 
when  nature  was  itself,  went  nearer 
to  my  heart  than  the  gayest  words 
the  joy  of  morning  put  into  his 
mouth.  Ay,  often  and  often  have 
the  lonely  stars  begun  to  bum  above 
us,  and  the  owls  from  the  old  church- 
tower  to  wheel  and  hoot  around  us, 
before  he  had  said  out  half  the  things 
that,  though  they  seemed  strange  to 
my  duller  nature,  could  yet  hold  me 
like  a  charm  even  from  the  merry- 
meeting  and  the  dance.  But  I  was 
ever  changeable,  and  the  words  that 
overnight  came  so  sofl  and  melting, 
^et  so  high  and  pure  upon  my  ear, 
teft  no  echo — woe  was  me  1 — ^when  the 
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silly  thoughts  of  my  heart  had  any 
thing  to  move  them ;  and  I,  who  at 
such  a  season  would  have  shed  my 
blood  rather  than  hurt  his  deHcste 
and  gentle  nature,  was  often  forward 
on  the  morrow  to  try  how  much  his 
love  for  me  could  bear,  and  that 
when  rivals  were  at  hand  to  mark  it 
— ay,  my  poor  vanity  was  glad  to  do 
so,  while,  strange  as  it  may  seenv 
every  bantering  word  or  cruel  laugh 
cut  as  near  my  ovm  heartstrings  as 
his.  Yet  with  all  this,  such  was  hia 
fondness  for  me,  that  when  we  were 
again  alone  he  would  never  deal  as 
hardly  with  me  as  I  deserved,  but 
with  a  sigh  would  say,  ^  Ah,  Mary, 
when  win  you  learn  to  be  at  idl 
times  what  you  are  when  we  wander 
together  among  the  hills  ?  Beautiful, 
Mary,  as  you  are  at  all  times,  you 
are  never  naif  so  much  so  as  wnen 
you  are  indeed  yourself,  and,  without 
thinking  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
say  and  do  what  your  own  heart 
teaches.'  And  then  my  conscience 
would  smite  me  afresh  for  my  mis- 
conduct; and,  though  I  would  uot 
confess  it  to  him,  I  would  promise  to 
myself  never  again  to  be  guilty  of 
hurting  one  so  gentle  and  so  true. 
But  nature  was  not  so  easily  changed : 
there  was  a  terrible  lesson  for  me  yet 
to  learn  ;  and  all  the  long  life  of 
happiness  I  saw  before  me  was  to  be 
turned  in  an  hour  into  black — black 
wretchedness.  It  is  an  humbling  task, 
sir,  to  be  the  teller  of  my  own  uiame, 
but  give  me  time  and  I  will  go  through 

^  On  a  Christmas  eve,  some  of 
the  younger  neighbours,  James  Ray- 
mond among  them,  were  gathered  at 
my  father's,  after  the  pleasant  and 
careless  way  of  that  merry  season. 
It  was  a  wild  night  vrithout,  but 
there  were  light  and  cheery  hearts 
around  the  hearth  within ;  and  we 
eared  but  little,  amidst  oiu:  songs 
and  laughter,  for  the  bitter  cold  and 
rushing  wind  that  could  not  pass  in- 
side our  door.  The  young  school- 
master, Andrew  Mulloy — the  curse 

of  a  blasted  heart but,  no!  God 

keep  me  from  evil  words ;  the  sinner 
has  no  right  to  curse  the  sinner. 
Well  he,  as  I  said,  was  there;  and 
as  he  could  often  take  the  lead  at 
talk,  though  at  nothing  else,  put  it 
to  us  that  we  should  all  tell  a  tale  in 
turn,  and  offered  to  give  the  first 
himself.    He  had  his  0¥m  secret  end 
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in  this,  and,  alas !  he  reached  it.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  who  had  courted 
my  good-will,  and,  sharper  than  the 
Fot,  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
James  Kaymond  was  the  only  one 
who  stood  at  all  near  my  heart. 
He  therefore  hated  him.  He  saw 
my  weakness,  and  hoped,  hy  acting 
upon  it,  he  might  in  some  fit  of 
anger  make  us  two  for  ever,  which 
he  malicious  nature  longed  to  do, 
though  it  brought  nothing  to  himself 
bat  indul^nce  for  his  envious  spite. 
Ikying  his  plot  darkly  and  crauily, 
be  now  told  his  story  of  a  lovely 
lady  that,  in  the  old  tmie,  had  many 
ETamd  and  gaudy  gentlemen  to  woo 
her.  She,  however,  mistrusting  their 
truth,  determined  to  make  trial  of 
than  before  she  chose;  and,  there- 
fore, calline  them  all  around  her  one 
daj,  told  them  that  words  and  pro- 
mises were  easy  and  of  little  worth, 
and  that,  till  some  one  among  her 
wooers  had  proved  by  acts  that  what 
he  said  was  true,  she  was  resolved  to 
live  a  lonely  maiden.  She  asked 
them,  was  any  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  she  would  propose — the  re- 
ward of  success  to  be  her  hand? 
With  one  voice  all  said  they  were 
prepared ;  and  one  in  {particular. 
Lord  Phelim,  her  favourite  lover, 
swore  he  would  die  9  thousand  deaths 
to  win  but  a  smile  from  her  beauteous 
lipsL  '  Follow  me,  then,'  said  she ; 
and  with  all  her  train  she  went  and 
stood  by  the  brink  of  a  foaming  tor- 
reoi.  She  then  cut  a  bright  lock 
from  her  hair,  and  inclosing  it  in  a 
locket,  flung  it  into  the  rushm^  flood. 
'  Lord  Phelim,'  said  she  to  bun  she 
liked  best,  ^  your  right  comes  first : 
bring  roe  tliat  hair,  and  the  hand 
whicn  cut  it  is  yours  for  ever.'  His 
face  erew  pale  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
fearful  depth,  for,  though  he  loved 
her  beauty  and  her  gold,  he  cared 
far  more  for  his  own  safety  than  for 
her.  *  But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
only  to  try  me,'  thought  he ;  and  he 
threw  oflf  his  jewelled  cloak,  as  if  to 
make  the  plunge.  But  no  call  to 
stay  came  from  the  lady's  lips ;  and 
wlien  he  reached  the  edge  ne  pre- 
tended sudden  weakness,  and  shrunk 
back  among  the  crowd,  while  the 
lovely  lady  laughed  in  scorn.  The 
next  in  favour  was  next  called  on, 
hot  his  heart  too  died  away  within 
him  as  he  looked  below  ;  and  so 
with  numy  others.    '  Is  there  none,' 
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said  she,  *  that  for  the  love  of  me 
will  dare  this  plunge?  Are  your 
words  as  hollow  as  your  hearts  are 
cold?'  She  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  a  young  suitor,  on  whom  she 
had  before  looked  with  but  little 
favour,  sprang  out  from  among  them, 
and,  without  more  ado  than  a  glance 
of  devotion  at  the  lady,  leaped  into 
the  whirling  water  where  the  locket 
had  gone  down.  All  held  their 
breath  for  a  time,  and  for  a  few 
moments  even  envy  had  no  place, 
and  a  tear  stood  in  the  lady's  eye  as 
she  gazed  in  fear  after  the  bold  youth. 
But  fortune  favours  the  stout-heart- 
ed ;  and  soon  a  closed  hand  was  seen 
above  the  waters,  and  in  another  mi- 
nute the  dripping  youth  knelt  low 
before  the  lady,  and  opening  his  hand, 
shewed  her  the  golden  lock  ;  and 
then,  as  he  laid  it  next  his  heart, 
claimed  her  as  his  own  before  them 
all.  ^  Deeds  alone  are  the  touchstone 
of  true  love,*  said  the  lady,  as  she 
held  out  to  him  the  elegant  white 
hand  that  was  now  to  be  his  for 
ever. 

"  When  Andrew  Mulloy  had  told 
his  story,  he  artfully  went  on  to  say, 
'  Ah,  those  were  the  fine  brave  times ! 
Few,  I  dare  say,  would  nowadays, 
for  the  sake  of  love,  run  so  great  a 
venture ;  though  I  think,  too,  there 
are  some  that  for  a  favour  from  those 
red  lips.  Miss  Mary,  would  risk  a 
deal — curse  them  for  cold-hearted 
cowards  if  they  would  not !' 

*'  As  he  spoke  the  donl  began  to 
meddle  with  my  heart,  and,  poor  fool 
that  I  was !  I  longed,  like  the  beau- 
tiful lady  he  told  about,  to  lay  a  task 
upon  my  lovers.  He  saw  what  was 
working  in  me;  and  so  did  James 
Raymond  too,  for  his  face  got  flushed, 
as  if  fearful  of  my  doing  something 
foolish.  But  I  was  bent  upon  it; 
and,  as  was  the  case  when  in  such  a 
humour,  was  only  strengthened  by 
his  look  of  anxiety.  However,  he 
said  nothing  to  turn  the  talk  to  an- 
other line ;  for  though  he  saw  there 
was  folly  a-coniing,  yet  withal  he  was 
proud,  and  would  ever  be  the  last  to 
shun  a  danger. 

"  *  Come,  Aiiss  Marks'  said  Andrew, 
who  well  knew  the  one  I  would 
choose,  ^  give  us  all  a  chance  of  be- 
ing your  sweetheart  these  Christmas 
times,  and  put  us  on  some  task  by 
which  we  may  earn  the  right.  I^et 
the  boy  that  dares   climb    to  ^  the 
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Giant*8  Biiig  to-nkht,  and  bring 
back  a  branch  off  uie  witch's  holly 
for  your  bonnet  on  the  morrow,  be 

Jrour  best  man.  And  first  name  the 
ucky  lad  who  shall  have  the  choice/ 

^^  The  party  started  at  the  notion, 
for  even  m  broad  dav  it  was  an  active 
foot  that  could  reach  the  Ring ;  and 
what  would  it  be  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  the  cold  wind,  too,  was  raging 
so  terrible  even  on  the  lowlands. 
But  ail  were  ashamed  to  say  no; 
though,  perhaps,  none  would  have 
been  daring  enough  to  try  the  ven- 
ture except  James ;  and  knowing, 
too,  that  he  was  first  in  favour, 
thought  it  most  likely  that  the  choice 
would  fall  upon  him.  As  for  me,  I 
did  not  think  much  upon  the  danger 
and  the  hardship,  but  rather  upon 
my  being  like  the  fine  lady  in  the 
story,  upon  the  envy  that  would  fret 
the  hearts  of  all  the  other  girls  in 
the  village  when  they  heard  it,  and 
upon  the  boast  I  could  ever  after 
make  about  it. 

*^  ^  Ah,  Andrew  !*  said  I, '  no  one 
here  cares  enough  for  me  for  that, 
except  it  be  yourself,  that,  as  you 
proposed  it,  must  be  in  earnest,  I 
suppose,  unless  indeed  you  are  but 
making  game  about  it.* 

"  '  Am  I  your  choice  ?*  cried  he, 
well  knowing  how  sale  he  was  when 
James  was  present,  and  jumping 
from  his  seat,  with  a  make-beUeve 
look  as  though  he  was  in  great  de- 
light, as,  if  I  had  not  been  stone- 
blind  at  the  time,  I  mi^ht  have  seen. 

"  *  Am  I  your  choice  ?*  said  he, 
buttoning  his  coat ;  *  and  am  I  to 
wear  the  prize  these  holydays  ?* 

"  *  Not  when  I  am  here,*  said 
James,  standing  up  at  the  same  mi- 
nute. ^  Mary,  it  is  a  silly  business, 
and  better  let  alone;  but  since  it 
pleases  you,  none  must  stand  nearer 
to  you  than  myself.  Say  the  word, 
and  I  shall  go.* 

"  '  Are  you  afraid  P*  returned  I, — 
miserable,  heartless  wretch  that  1 
was! — for  I  was  angnr  at  his  finding 
fault  '  If  you  are,  Andrew  MuUoy 
will  do  it  for  me,  I  am  sure.* 

"  *  Mary !  this  from  you  i**  said  he, 
as  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eye ; 
and  then,  after  looking  upon  my 
sullen  face  for  a  moment,  hastened 
to  the  door.  He  opened  it,  but 
stopped  for  a  minute  on  the  thres- 
hold, almost  driven  back  by  the  storm, 
for  the  night  was  dreadful ;  the  wind, 


almost  as  pitileas  as  myself,  was  rag- 
ing at  its  neight,  and  the  lonff  snow- 
fii^es  were  beginning  to  fall.  He 
looked  but  once,  as  if  to  say, 
*  Mary  is  your  heart  so  hard  ?' — 
Oh!  it  almost  turns  my  brain  to 
think  of  that  last,  last  look,  and  of 
the  silence  that,  though  my  heart 
was  torn  in  pieces,  was  the  only  an- 
swer. But  still  I  think  I  miffht 
liave  called  liim  back,  had  not  that 
villun  Andrew  said,  with  a  sneer 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, '  lie  is 
like  Lord  rhelim — eh  ?'  I  said  no- 
thing; and  when  I  looked  again, 
James  Raymond — my  own  James, 
was  lost,  and  oh!  for  ever,  in  the 
du^kness.** 

Again  the  remorseful  speaker 
stopped,  and  struggled  long  with  the 
ternble  agitation  which,  at  the  re- 
collection of  this  revolting  crisis, 
shook  her  enfeebled  frame  umost  to 
dissolution ;  but  at  length  the  inward 
strifo  was  of  necessity  exhausted,  and 
vrith  recovered  tone  she  again  pur- 
sued her  narration. 

''  Gloom  and  silence  settled  now  by 
degrees  upon  our  party  as  the  foarfid 
bl^ts  roared  about  us,  and  the  white 
snow  drifted  inward  through  the  door 
chinks ;  and  as  the  weary  minutes  pass- 
ed, I  thought  they  all  looked  darker 
and  darker  upoi»  me,  except  Andrew 
MuUoy,  who  would  have  made  the 
most  of  Jameses  absence,  had  my 
sickening  heart  allowed  him.  Shortly 
they  all  dropped  away  to  their  homes, 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  my  wretch- 
edness ;  for  my  father,  who  was  out 
with  some  oi  the  older  neighbours, 
had  not  yet  returned.  Oh!  what 
dreadful  hours  I  passed !  At  first,  I 
sat  by  the  fire,  and  strove  to  make 
little  of  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  but 
a  jest ;  and  then,  as  the  fury  of  the 
storm  increased,  tried  to  think  that 
James  must  surely  have  returned  to 
his  home.  But  I  knew  his  temper 
too  well  to  rest  long  in  this  notion ; 
for  when  once  he  undertook  a  task 
which  was  to  prove  his  spirit,  nothing 
short  of  death  could  turn  him  from 
it.  I  then  went  to  the  door,  and 
looked  abroad  upon  the  howling 
night :  the  air  seemed  dizzy  with  the 
snow-fiakcs,  tliat  fell  so  fast  and 
thick,  as  almost  to  smother  the  moon- 
beams that  now  and  then  came  fixHu 
b^ind  a  rifted  cloud.  It  must  have 
been  cold,  bitter  cold ;  but  for  my- 
self I  neither  felt  nor  thought  of 
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tbit,  far  my  heart  was  on  fire,  and 
my  thoughts  wkh  poor  James,  stm^- 
guDg  for  the  love  of  me  through  the 
aiow  upon  the  wild  moontain-side. 
After  a  tiine,  m^  father,  cmaing 
home,  found  me  still  standing  at  the 

(kMMT. 

^ '  Looking  for  me,  Mary,  mv 
chfld  P"  said  he ;  *  and  indeed  it  s 
wdU  ye  may  he  anxious,  for  it's  an 
awfol  fliorm,  and  hardly  eould  I  fight 
ay  way  home  from  naghhour  Jalck- 
nB*s.  Bksi  me,  how  terrible  it  must 
be  up  the  mountains !  It  is  well  for 
OS  we  have  got  the  fow  sheep  safely 
penned,  or  I  foar  me  we  would  have 
to  look  for  them  six  feet  below  the 
mow  upon  the  morrow.  But  Mary, 
daiimg,  it*8  cold  you  have  got  stand- 
ing there,  or  what*s  the  matter  that 
you  look  so  pale  and  ghastly  like  ?* 

"^  When  I  had  told  him  what  had 
taken  place,  he  looked  as  if  a  flash  of 
ligfatmng  had  struck  him. 

**  *  MGury,  if  he  was  any  way  up  the 
fBonntain  when  this  swirl  came  on, 
he  is  a  nmrdered  man.  Loose  your 
■nm  firom  me,  and  I  will  run  to  his 
mother's !  and  may  the  great  God 
grant  that  his  blood  lies  not  at  our 
d0or.^ 

^'Oh,  fiither,  father!'  cried  I, 
'  let  me  go.  He  eould  ever  hear  my 
voice  farthK*  than  another's,  and 
with  the  dogs  to  help  me,  X  may  not 
yet  be  too  late.  But  if  I  cannot 
reach  him,  oh  may  I  too  perish  in  Uie 
snow ;  for  else,  what  will — ^what  will 
beeiHne  of  me  ?*  He  answered  no- 
tfainff,  but,  calling  our  two  dofls,  went 
out,  loeking  the  door  from  the  out- 
skte. 

^  I  remf^nber  but  little  more  until 
I  was  lifted  off  the  floor  by  him  on 
his  return,  after  a  usdess  effort  to  be 
of  use  to  poor,  poor  James ;  and 
when  I  looked  upon  his  face,  I  had 
to  adc  no  question,  for  it  told  me,  as 
plain  as  words  could  tell,  that  I  was 
a  murderess  J — ay,  the  cruelest  one 
that  ever  yet  irew  breath, — for  it 
was  of  him  that  in  his  fondness  would 
have  died,  and  did  die,  to  do  my 
wicked  bidding ;  and  oh,  if  God  in 
his  mercy  has  not  wiped  away  the 
black  blot  of  blood  from  my  soul,  as 
I  trust,  for  the  Saviour's  sake  he 
has, — as  such  I  must  be  judged  at 
the  last  great  day." 

Here  ibe  unfortunate  young  wo- 
man— finr  such  in  years  she  was — 
a^iain  beeame  conyiilaed  with  aaguisfa. 


and  many  a  sob  heaved  her  holk>w 
bosom,  uid  many  a  tear  streamed 
down  her  sunken  cheek  ere  she  was 
able  to  proceed. 

^*  Alas,  sir,  what  more  have  I  now 
to  say  ?  The  next  day,  the  young 
men  searched  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  level,  at  the  foot  of  the  Witch's 
Holly — for  even  thus  far  had  his 
bold  heart  carried  his  frozen  body — 
my  James,  my  beautiful,  my  gentle 
James,  was  found, — his  face  cold 
and  white  as  the  cruel  snow  that  lay 
deep  upon  it.  *  *  * 
My  father,  who  before  was  ailing, 
never  held  his  head  up  after, — for  he 
loved  James  as  if  he  was  his  own 
son,  which  he  had  looked  cm  him 
soon  becoming ;  and  he  and  the  widow 
BavuMmd  —  James  was  her  only 
child — ^were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard within  the  same  week.  I  felt 
that  I  had  taken  away  the  lives  of 
three,  and  by  my  own  himd  was  at 
first  resolved  to  follow  them;  but 
the  good  God  put  it  into  my  heart  to 
remember  that  there  is  a  heaven 
above,  where  repentance  can  bring 
even  the  darkest  sinner.  There  I 
trusted  they  all  were,  and  there  I 
humbly  hofed  a  life  of  prayer  and 

riuitence  might  in  the  ena  bring  me. 
made  a  vow  then  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage for  ever,  and  dwell  alone  here 
upon  the  mountain ;  and  every  night, 
in  moon%ht  or  m  darkness,  in  calm 
or  storm,  to  climb  up  the  steep  be- 
tween me  and  the  Bing,  and,  kneeling 
by  the  holly-tree  upon  the  ^ot  where 
my  James  gave  up  his  breath,  im- 
plore with  tears  a  pard<m  for  my 
guilt. 

**  I  eoLd  my  good- will  of  the  little 
form  my  fother  left,  and  though  my 
neighbours  strove  to  turn  me  from 
my  purpose  at  first,  yet  when  they 
heaid  I  nad  a  vow  upon  me,  they  be- 
came tender  to  me,  and  one  and  all 
bid  me  God's  blessing  as  I  departed. 
I  had  this  little  dwellmg-place  partly 
built  and  partly  hollowed  from  out 
the  rock.  Some  friends  made  me 
a  small  potato-garden  near  at  hand, 
and  at  tne  right  time  never  fail  to 
come  up  to  set  or  dig  them  for  me,  or 
to  cut  what  little  turf  I  ¥rant.  I 
have  eot  a  Bible,  and  some  fow  of 
James^  books,  ever  by  me ;  and  thus 
day  alter  dav  slips  past  and  brings 
me  nearer  that  grave  which,  when 
fit,  I  long  to  enter,  that  I  may  be 
with  him  onM  more.    Ten  years  will 
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have  gone  by  Christmas  next,  and 
every  niglit  of  those  ten  winters  and 
ten  summers — thank  Grod  for  the 
ability — have  I  kept  my  vow,  and 
opened  my  lips  in  prayer  upon  the 
spot  where  you  just  now  saw  me.  It 
is  strange  that  this  broken  lieart 
could  now  be  frightened  by  either 
sound  or  sight;  but  the  growl  of 
your  dog  a  while  since  in  tnat  lone- 
some place,  where  I  never  heard  the 
sound  of  life  before  but  the  cry  of 
the  snipe  or  the  sleepless  plover, 
took  me  of  a  sudden,  as  if  some  un- 
earthly thing  was  there ;  and  it  would 
be  awful,  while  yet  we  are  flesh  and 
blood,  to  look  upon  a  spirit  from  the 
other  world. 

"  And  now,  sir,  you  have  heard  all 
I  have  to  tell.  I  would  have  been 
shorter,  but  that  I  saw  you  felt  for 
me ;  and  oh !  it  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  ease  one's  heart  in  words  of  its  se- 
cret burthen  of  sorrow,  when  there 
is  one  to  hear  who  seems  to  take  his 
place  beside  you  as  a  sharer  in  your 
suffering.  Long  as  I  have  now  been 
here,  I  have  looked  on  no  stranger's 
face  except  your  own, — none  to 
whom  my  story  is  unknown ;  and  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  few  care  enough 
for  one  so  worthless  to  climb  up  so 
far,  and  when  these  do  it  is  but  sel- 
dom, for  it  is  a  weary  walk,  yet  still 
as  often  as  I  desire.  I  have  never 
gone  below  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
the  glebe,  where  all  had  been  so  fond 
of  tfames,  to  make  one  request  of 
the  parson,  which  was  that,  when 
death  lays  his  hand  upon  me,  I  should 
have  a  place  in  the  churchyard  be- 
side him.  He  talked  long  and  kindly 
to  me,  and  even  offered  to  take  me 
to  live  under  his  own  roof;  but 
finding  me  fixed,  he  said  he  would 
give  me  the  best  companion  my  soli- 
tude could  have,  and  vnth  that  put  a 
Bible  in  my  hands,  and  told  me  when 
in  trouble  to  look  to  it  for  comfort. 
I  have  done  so,  and  found  his  cha- 
racter of  it  80  true,  that  even  here  in 
my  penitence  I  am  not  without  my 
happiness.  At  this  silent  height  I 
feel  nearer  to  heaven  than  those  I 
left  below;  and  the  long  summer 
days,  when  I  have  it  beside  me,  seem 
still  more  beautiful,  and  the  sun- 
shine brighter  on  the  brown  braes 
and  the  little  lakes,  for  I  am  reading 
the  word  of  Him  who  poured  out  the 
glad  light  from  on  high  on  all  I  see ; 
and  if  His  goodness  nows  sq  free  for 


them  the  lifeless,  though  the  inno- 
cent, will  it  not  do  as  much  for  me, 
who  have  so  often  drenched  my 
guilt  in  tears  ?  And  when  the  wintry 
winds  moan  on  every  side,  and  the 
white  snow  covers  the  dead  earth  like 
its  winding-sheet,  I  may  feel  lone 
and  desolate  to  be  sure;  but  I  re- 
member that  in  this  worldly  life  it  is 
best  that  sadness  should  follow  plea- 
sure, as  winter  does  the  summer, 
that  we  may  be  led  to  look  before  us 
to  that  safe  and  unchanging  world 
where,  as  I  read,  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  be  for  ever  ended." 

As  she  spoke  these  latter  sentences, 
her  features  assumed  an  aspect  of 
tranquillity  and  trust  that  for  the 
moment  shewed  me  how  be^itiful 
they  must  once  have  been,  and  that 
however  now  marred  by  the  traces 
of  anguish,  yet  it  was  anguish  the 
bitterness  of  which  was  past,  and 
subdued  to  a  twihght  sorrow  by  the 
impartation  of  that  hope  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  The  knowledge  seemed  to 
take  a  load  from  my  heart ;  for  who 
without  misery  could  reflect  on  the 
sunless  gloom  of  a  spirit  darkened 
by  such  a  destiny,  and  unreh'evcd 
by  some  of  that  radiance  which 
springs  from  beyond  the  grave  alone  ? 
I  strove  to  minister  such  sympathy 
and  solace  as  were  suited  to  her  case 
until  the  white  light  of  the  breaking 
day  admonished  me  how  the  hours 
had  fled,  and  then  I  rose  to  ^.  She 
would  not  hear  of  this  until  I  bad 
made  my  morning  meal  of  potatoes, 
and  a  drought  of  her  goat's  milk.  I 
did  not  like  to  leave  her  without 
some  token  of  our  strange  meeting, 
and  inquired  if  there  were  any  com- 
fort I  could  procure  for  her ;  but 
what  was  money,  or  that  which  it 
could  purchase,  to  one  whose  wants 
were  so  simple,  and  whose  thoughts 
were  so  unworldly  ?  She  replied 
that  she  had  enough  left  from  the 
sale  of  her  father's  farm  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  a  life  fast  drawmg 
to  its  close,  and  the  last  offices  te  her 
remains  when  she  herself  was  gone. 
I  now  called  to  mind  that  I  had  with 
me  a  small  collection  of  poetic  wild- 
ing entitled  The  Mountain  Minstrel, 
which,  as  I  perceived  that  sensibility 
to  the  beautiful  was  far  from  dead  in 
her  blighted  bosom,  I  offered  her  for 
acceptance.  She  took  it  with  grati- 
tude^  and  aa  she  glanced  over  one  of 
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the  creations  of  Wilson's  Highland 
inspiration,  exclaimed  with  fervour, 
^  Oh  how  precious  would  this  have 
been  to  him, — how  would  he  have 
Im-ed  to  read  it  to  me  in  our  lonely 
hill-side  walks!  But  yet,*'  added 
she,  *^  though  he  alas !  is  gone,  it 
will  bring  him  in  his  beauty  back  to 
me  by  times,  and  as  I  read  it,  I  will 
be  able  to  live  over  some  of  the  ever 
lovely,  simny  day s  that  are  past.  And 
be  sure,  sir,  continued  she,  "  I  shall 
ofkn  remember,  too,  the  kind  stranger 
who  listened  to  my  moum^l  con- 
fession with  so  tender  a  heart,  and 
whose  company  has  for  these  few 
hours  broken  in  upon  my  desolation 
like  a  short  burst  of  sunlight  through 
the  winter's  mists." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine  as  we 
parted,  and,  with  a  feeling  that  rarely 
springs  from  so  brief  an  intercourse, 
passed  from  the  dim  and  lowly  tene- 
ment into  the  bright,  and  blessed, 
and  almost  boundless  scene  without, 
— my  heart  strangely  divided  be- 
tween the  miseries  and  mystery,  the 
benignities  and  blessings,  of  this  our 
chequered  mortality.  But  "  the 
breezy  call  of  incense  -  breathing 
mom"  inevitably  dispersed  the  me- 
lancholy along  with  the  grey  wreaths 
of  vapour  that  here  and  there  ho- 
vered about  the  skirts  of  the  hills, 
and  with  a  rejoicing  heart  I  asain 
trod  the  elastic  heather,  and  drank  in 
the  dewy  freshness  of  that  ethereal 
hour;  and  when  frequent  thoughts 
of  Marj'  M'Dermot  traversed  mv  en- 
kindled mind,  they  were  like  clouds 
half  transmuted  mto  light,  as  they 
float  across  the  all-glorSying  sun, — 
90  searching  and  imbuing  are  the 
blandishments  of  nature,  so  much  is 
the  heart  subject  to  the  sway  of  cir- 
cumstance. But  though  darkness 
cannot  co-exist  with  light,  it  reigns 
in  its  succession  ;  and  poor  Mary 
!M*Dermot  and  her  clouded  lot  shall 
ever  have  a  place  in  my  memory 
among  the  gloomy  experiences  of 
which  all  who  hve  are  doomed  to 
gamer  an  ample  store. 

A  sentence  or  two  will  now  suffice 


to  complete  the  page  of  this  humble 
heroine  s  career. 

The  following  autumn  found  me 
again  renewing  my  familiarity  with 
Nature  in  these  her  remote  and  soli- 
tary domains,  and  one  of  my  first  in- 
quiries was  after  Mary  M'Dermot,  a 
trifling  but  suitable  accession  to 
whose  little  library  I  had  brought, 
along  with  a  bagatelle  or  two  a  fe- 
male friend  had  furnished.  But  her 
tale  was  already  told, — her  lot  was 
closed,  and  with  singular  circum- 
stances of  similitude  she  had  fol- 
lowed him  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
her  unhappy  but  short-lived  frailty, 
she  had  attested  her  love  with  such 
tenderness  and  truth. 

The  preceding  winter  had  been 
unusually  severe,  and  a  heavy  and 
continuous  fall  of  snow  had  for 
some  time  rendered  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  narrow  but  pro- 
found ravines  with  which  it  was  in- 
tersected. As  soon,  however,  as 
some  open  weather  admitted,  a  few  of 
the  villagers,  anxious  about  poor 
Mary,  though  they  knew  she  could 
not  nave  suffered  n*om  lack  of  either 
food  or  fuel,  undertook  the  still  pre- 
carious ascent.  They  came  to  her 
little  dwelling ;  the  door  himg  open, 
the  cold  snow  lay  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  fire  had  gone  out  upon  the  hearth. 
*'  The  poor  thing  has  perished,"  said 
they ;  adding,  with  the  sagacity  of 
sympathy,  "  We  must  look  for  her 
by  tne  holly -tree  where  James  Ray- 
mond died.  They  did  so,  and,  on 
clearing  away  the  snow,  the  upturned 
countenance  of  jSlar}',  still  and  sense- 
less as  the  snow-wreath  that  was  her 
shroud,  was  seen  beneath. 

Her  spirit  had  gone  to  him  she 
loved  best,  and  her  body  soon  found 
a  place  beside  his  in  the  village 
graveyard,  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
those  aged  elms  that,  having  often, 
as  she  nad  told  me,  overshado>yed 
them  in  the  thrilling  hours  of  loving 
life,  still  lent  a  friendly  guardianship 
to  their  remains  when  mouldering  in 
the  dismal  apathy  of  death. 
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The  work  of  Chateaubriand  might 
have  been  ushered  into  the  world 
by  any  other  name.  It  treats  of 
many  things,  many  men,  and  many 
manners :  at  one  time  throwing 
up  the  darker  shades  of  German 
neology,  and  at  another  the  more 
brilliant  coruscations  of  Papal  de- 
coration. The  work  may  cive  ladies 
an  idea  of  the  names  and  writings 
of  |)oet8,  but  can  give  no  scholar  any 
additional  information  on  the  fea- 
tures or  resources  of  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  creditable  to  a  foreigner ; 
it  proves  that  there  is  taste  in  a 
Frenchman  competent  to  appreciate 
some  of  our  first  names ;  and  it 
proves,  also,  that  others  of  the  same 
bright  roll  are  beyond  the  graspand 
taste  of  any  but  ourselves.  What 
can  give  clearer  evidence  of  our  last 
observation,  than,  "  Spenser  is  the 
author  of  a  sort  of  essay  on  the  man- 
ners and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  which 
I  prefer  to  his  Faerie  Queenef' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  227. 

An  ulnstration  of  the  former  re- 
mark is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
French  have  learned  not  merely  to 
admire,  but  to  idolise  Shakspeare: — 
"  The  worst  is,  our  present  enthusiasm 
for  Shakspeare  is  excited  less  by  his 
beauties  than  by  his  blemishes.  But 
this  is  a  charge  common  to  French 
genius  (taste  ?),  which  leaps  from  white 
to  black,  like  the  knight  in  a  game 
of  chess."— Vol.  i.  237. 

It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as 
matter  of  complaint,  that  we  have  no 
connected  history  of  the  literature  of 
England.  There  may,  or  may  not, 
be  much  importance  in  this  regret. 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  more  real  value  to 
have  the  biographies,  the  life  and 
times  of  individual  literati,  than  to 
have  mere  meagre,  though  more  com- 
prehensive sketches  of  a  thousand. 
Such  a  work  as  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, respectively,  would  furnish,  if 
impartially  executed,  all  that  could 
be  desired  of  the  centuries  which  they 
adorned  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
press of  their  genius. 


For  this  end  we  want  a  worit  in 
the  manner  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  without  its  whimsical  taste,  its 
obliquity  of  vision,  its  prejudices. 
There  are  several  living  men  capable 
of  giving  birth  to  a  wonc  of  this  kind. 
It  may  be  useful  to  remind  them  of 
what  is  required  and  what  they  can 
accomplish.  HasDr.Magumnospare 
minutes? 

Chateaubriand  b^ins  his  Sketches, 
properly  so  called,  with  Chaucer.  He 
refers  slightly  to  some  of  the  Scottish 
poets  who  appeared  at  this  early  era; 
but,  as  his  knowledge  of  them  is  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  we  think  we  may 
supply  tne  Viscount  with  useful  ad- 
ditional materials  for  a  second  edi- 
tion, if  we  turn  the  minds  of  otir 
readers  for  a  few  minutes  to  this 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  n^lected 
vineyanl. 

JOHN  BARBOUR. 

Our  author  does  refer  to  and 
quote  Barbour,  the  contemporary 
of  Chaucer,  but  seems  unacquainted 
with  his  merit  and  writuigs.  John 
Barbour  is  the  author  of  TTie  Act» 
and  Life  of  ffiat  most  victorious  Con^ 
auerory  Robert  Bruce,  Kiiig  of  Scot- 
land :  wherein  are  contained  the  Mar^ 
tial  Deeds  of  those  valiant  Princes, 
Edward  Bruce,  Sir  James  Douglas^ 
Erie  Thomas  RandeL,  Walter  Stewart, 
and  sundrie  others ;  a  poem,  or  me- 
trical history,  popular  even  at  this 
moment,  after  the  lapse  of  three  cen- 
turies, among  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  also  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  the  language  of  Barbour  is 
more  intelligible  to  an  English  reader 
of  the  present  age  than  that  of  his 
contemporaiT,  Chaucer.  Warton  says, 
"  Barbour  adorned  the  English  lan- 
guage by  a  strain  of  versification, 
expression,  and  poetical  images,  far 
superior  to  the  age.'*  Chateaubriand 
says,  "  One  is  much  surprised  to  find 
in  Barbour,  the  Scot,  and  contem- 
porary with  Chaucer,  the  subioined 
verses  on  liberty, — an  immortal  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  imparted  immortal 
youth  to  the  language ;  the  style  and 
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(he  wtirds  stai  possess  fresh  vigour." 
The  Ime9  of  Barbour  are  injured  by 
the  Frenchman's  dressing.  As  given 
hf  oar  author,  they  read  somevhAt 

tene: — 

"  ill  f  freedom  is  a  noble  tbing, 
freedom  makes  man  to  have  a  likiftg ; 
freedom  ill  solace  to  man  gives, 
He  lires  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  ease, 
Nor  nought  else  ihvt  may  it  please, 
If  freedom  M." 

Hie  ^'stima  verba   of  Barbour 
irc:— 

''0 !  bow  freedom  is  a  nobil  tb3rng, 
for  it  males  men  to  haif  Ijking  ; 
freedom  all  solace  to  men  givis. 
He  Hvis  at  eia  that  frelie  livis. 
A  nobil  heart  may  baif  na  eis. 
Nor  ooeht  aes  tint  mav  it  pleis 
If  freedom  fale.     For  fire  living 
It  yeomit  abone  uther  tbyng. 
Oh !  he  wba  bes  ay  livit  free, 
May  nocbt  know  weil  the  property, 
The  anger,  nor  tbe  wretchit  doom, 
Tbtt  is  couplit  to  tbirldom  ;  * 
Bat  gif  be  bad  assayit  it. 
Than  all  perqnier  t  he  micht  it  wit, 
And  sold  think  freedom  mair  to  pryse 
Tbaa  all  the  gold  man  could  deryse." 

Such  are  the  truly  poetic  senti- 
Aients  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Aber- 
deen in  the  beginning  of  tbe  foiur* 
tcenth  century.  Chaucer  has  nothing 
«vperiar  in  matter  or  manner  on  thi 
ttme  scale. 

After  Barbour  our  author  men* 
tioiis  a  fsw  other  ornaments  of  Scot- 
tiA  soi^.  It  is,  certainly,  very  re- 
markable, that  Caledonia  seems  to 
he?e  been  then, — 

"  Caledonia  stem  irnd  wild 
Meet  nnrse  for  a  poetic  child  ;*' 

»d  these  poets  indicate  a  polish  and 
J^efinement  not  exhibited  in  England 
ittheaameera.  Prom  these  it  would 
■PP«r,  that  had  the  Scotch  culti- 
^j^  their  own  language,  Mid  looked 
lew  to  England,  they  would  have, 
I  5^Wy,|>o8se88edatthi8dayamore 
?««?«  TJgOTous  vehicle  of  thought 
%n  the  ikiglish.    Pare  Saxon  was 


JAMBS  I. 

We  can  furnish  far  choicer  proofs 
of  the  genius  of  James  I.  (and  Scot- 
land has  given  birth  to  two  royal 
minstrels)  than  those  our  author  has 
selected.  In  these  Sketches  of  Cha- 
teaubriand every  extract  is  more  or 
less  defective,  and  every  information 
meagre  to  a  degree. 

James  I.  was  bom  in  1392. 
Though  a  prince,  he  was  not  exempted 
frcMn  what  used  to  be  the  fate  of  ge- 
nius—  pinching  poverty  or  prison 
walls.  He  was  two  years  in  that 
scene  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's  clever 
researches,  the  Tower  of  London; 
subsequently  he  was  confined  in 
Windsor  Castle.  It  was  in  the  hours 
of  imprisonment  that  bis  muse  re- 
lieved, by  her  inspirations,  the  de- 
solation of  a  cell,  and  prompted  ut- 
terances bright  and  imperishable.  He 
sings  thus  of  his  circumstances  in  the 
King^s  Qumr: — 
"  Quhare,  as  in  ward  full  oft  I  wold  be- 

waille. 
My  dedely  life  fall  of  pain  and  penance. 
Saying  right  thus :  Quhat  haf  1  gilt  to 

fttilet 
My  fredome  in  this  warld,  and  my  plea- 

sance. 
Sen  every  wight  has  thereof  of  sniBsance, 
That  I  behold  ;  and  I,  a  oreatare, 
Put  from  all  this  —  hard  is  mine  ad- 

venture. 

ITiebird,  the  beste,  tbe  fish  eke  in  the  sea' 

They  live  in  freedom,  everie  in  his  kind, 
And  I,  a  man,  and  laiketh  libertie, 

Quhat  sail  1  seyne,  quhat  reason  may 
I  find. 
That  fortune  suld  do  so  ? 
The  long  days,  and  the  nygbhtis  eke, 

I  wold  bewaille  my  fortune  in  this  wise. 
For  quhich  again   distresse,  comfort  to 
seke, 

My  custom  was  on  momis  for  to  rise. 
Airly  as  day  —  O,  happy  exercise !  " 

The  following  beautif\il  lines  were 
written  while  he  looked  forth  from 
Windsor  Castle  as  a  prisoner  on 
those  green  swards  ana  blooming 
bowers  that  now  minister  (and  long 
may  they  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
royal  mother  and  her  royal  child !) 
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Growiaf  so  fair,  with  branches  here  and 

there. 
That  as  it  seemyt  to  a  wight  without, 
The  bewes  spred  the  herbere  all  about. 

And  on  the  small  grene  twistis  sat 

The  letel  swete  nightingale,  and  song 

So  loud  and  clere  the  hymnis  consecrate 

Of   lovis   use,   now  soft,  now   loud, 

among. 

That  all  the  gardynis  and    the  wallis 

rong." 

We  might  quote  many  specimens 
of  great  poetic  excellence  from  Chris  ft 
Kirk  on  the  Greene^  but  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, afford  the  necessary  space.  It  is 
one  characteristic  of  James,  and  the 
other  Scottish  bards  of  that  early  pe- 
riod, that  their  pens  do  not  trace  a 
line  which, 

"  Dying,  they  might  wish  to  blot." 

There  are  no  indelicacies,  no  rude 
and  uncouth  vulgarities;  but  a  chas- 
tity of  thought,  and  purity  of  expres- 
sion, far  transcending  any  thing  found 
in  the  pages  of  their  southern  con- 
temporaries. 

JAMES  VI. 

As  Scotland  has  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  two  royal  poets, 
we  may  allow  ourselves,  loyally,  to 
give  precedence,  even  when  our  duties, 
as  critics,  debar  us  from  yielding  pre- 
ference. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  First 
of  Great  Britain,  was  both  a  poet 
and  a  prose  writer.  The  versati- 
lity of  the  sentiments  of  this  poetic 
and  prosaic  monarch  has  given  him 
a  greater  immortality  than  his  real 
merits.  He  was  more  flattered  than 
almost  any  of  his  predecessors  in  life 
and  at  death,  and  yet  less  deserved 
approbation  than  any.  While  in 
Scotland,  he  rose  as  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch 
Church ;  and  with  his  bonnet  off  and 
hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  he  said, 
"  I  praise  God  that  1  was  born  in  the 
time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  such  a  place ;  and  to  be  king  of 
such  a  church,  the  sincerest  kirk  of 
the  world.  As  for  our  neighbours, 
the  kirk  of  England,  their  service  is 
an  evil-said  mass  in  English;  they 
want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the 
liftings."  It  was  not  very  long  after 
this  when  he  experienced  a  change 
f  sentiment  witn  a  change  of  lati- 
tude :  for  at  Hampton  Court,  he  told 
the  lords  and  bishops,  "  I  have  lived 


among  Presbyterians  ever  since  I 
was  ten  years  old ;  but  I  may  say  of 
myself  as  Christ  said  of  nimself, 
*  Though  I  have  lived  among  them, 
yet  I  was  never  of  them.'  ^*  No 
bishop,  no  king !  **  frequently  ejacu- 
lated this  Presbyterian  prince. 

The  poetry  of  JamesVl.  of  Scotland 
shews  too  palpably  that  the  increase 
of  luxury  and  splendour  was  un- 
favourable to  the  Muse.  The  best 
because  the  most  curious  fra^ent 
associated  with  his  memory  is  his 
funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln.  The  text  chosen 
by  the  preacher  was  1  Kings,  xi.  41, 
42  :  "And  the  rest  of  the  words  of 
Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and 
his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon." 

"  For  the  mould,"  declared  the 
prelate,  "  I  dare  presume  to  say  you 
never  read  in  your  lives  of  two  kings 
more  fully  paralleled  and  better  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  kings. 
King  Solomon  is  said  to  have  been 
unigenitus  coram  matre  suoy  the  only 
son  of  his  mother;  so  was  King 
James.  Solomon  was  of  a  com- 
plexion white  and  ruddy;  so  was 
King  James.  Solomon  was  an  infant 
king  when  a  child;  so  was  King 
flames.  Solomon  began  his  rd^  in 
the  life  of  his  predecessor;  so  did  our 
late  sovereign,  James.  Solomon  was 
twice  crowned  and  anointed  a  king ; 
so  was  King  James.  Solomon  was 
learned  above  all  the  princes  of  the 
earth ;  so  was  King  James  above  all 
the  princes  in  the  universal  world. 
Solomon  icas  a  tariter  in  prose  and 
verse ;  so^  in  a  very  pure  am  exquisite 
manner,  was  our  sweet  sovereign,  King 
James,  Solomon  was  the  greatest 
patron  we  ever  read  of  to  church 
and  churchmen,  and  yet  not  greater 
than  King  James.  Solomon  was  ho- 
noured with  ambassadors  from  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  so,  you 
know,  was  King  James.  Solomon 
was  a  main  improver  of  his  home 
commodities,  as  you  may  see  in  his 
trading  with  Hiram;  and,  God  knows, 
it  was  the  daily  study  of  King  James. 
Solomon  was  a  great  maintainer  of 
shipping  and  navigation ;  a  most  pro- 
per attribute  of  King  James.  Solo- 
mon beautified  very  much  his  capital 
city  with  buildings  and  water- works; 
so  did  King  James.  Every  man 
lived  in  peace  under  his  >dne  and 
under  his  fig-tree  in  the  days  of  So- 
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kxnon;  and  so  th^did  in  the  blessed 
davs  of  King  James.  And  yet 
towards  his  end  King  Solomon  had 
secret  enemies,  Kazan,  Hadad,  and 
Jeroboam,  and  prepared  for  a  war 
aj)on  his  going  to  his  grave ;  so  did 
King  James.  Lastly,  before  any 
Mts  that  we  read  of  in  the  history. 
King  Solomon  died  in  peace  when 
be  had  lived  sixty  years;  and  so  you, 
bww,  did  King  James.  Every  action 
of  his  sacred  majesty  was  a  virtue 
and  a  miracle  to  exempt  him  from 
any  parallel  amongst  the  modern 
kings  and  princes.  He  was  unto  his 
people,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  an- 
other cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword 
to  keep  out  enemies  from  tnis  pa- 
radise of  ours.** 

This  most  absurd  and  ridiculous 
wli^um  has  been  ridiculed  by  most 
Wfflble  men.  David  Ilume  alone  bc- 
fei'ed  it,  though  he  could  not  believe 
in  any  thing  else  in  heaven  or  earth. 

JAMKS  V. 

We  have  yet  another  royal  poet — 

the  son  of  him  who  fell  at  Flodden 

Reld.    James,  in  his  twenty -third  or 

tweDty-fottrth  year,  was  the  patron 

of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  did  for 

the  Reformation  in  Scotland  what 

Erasmus  did  for  it  in  Germany.    He 

»bo  encouraged  .Buchanan  to  write 

^  scourging  review  of  the  vices  of 

themonlw,  well  known  as  The  Fran- 

aseamf.    His  two  sons  died  in  in- 

fincy,  and  the  birth  of  his  daughter 

WM  as  remarkable  as  her  subsequent 

ffld  tragic   ston-.      While  he  was 

djing,  in  his   thirtieth  year,  word 

came  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of 

a  daughter  at  Linlithgow.    "  Is  it  a 

^y  or  a  girl?"  inquired  the  kine. 

On  heii^  told  it  was  a  girl,  he  said, 

"Then  arewell,  the  kingdom  came 

^  ane    lassie,    and    it    vnH  pass 

^th  ane  lassie.^"*     James  V.  was  not 

onlj  a  poet,  but  a  great  patron  of 

P^^ets.    Besides  Buchanan  and  Lind- 

»j3Iaitland,  Montgomery,  and  Bel- 

™en,  flourished  and  prospered  at  his 

^^»rt.    James's  two  celebrated  poems 


Will  you  lodge  a  sillie  puir  man  1 ' 
The  nicht  was  cauld,  the  carle  was  wat, 
And  doon  ayont  the  iogle  he  sat ; 
My  dochter'a  shouthers  he  gan  to  clap, 

And  cudgily  ranted  and  sang. 

*  O  wow  ! '  quo'  he,  *  war  I  as  free 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  coantree, 
How  blytbe  and  merrie  wad  I  be. 

And  1  wad  never  think  lang.' 
He  grew  cantie,  and  she  ^w  fair, 
Uut  little  did  her  auld  minnie  ken 
What  thae  slee  twa  togidder  war  aayin, 

When  uooin*  they  war  aae  throng. 

*  And  O,'  quo'  he, '  aun  ye  war  black, 
As  ever  the  croon  o'  your  daddie's  hat, 
Tis  I  wad  lay  thee  hie  my  back, 

An'  awa'  wi'  thee  Td  gang.* 
'And  0/  quo*  she,  *  aun  I  was  os  whyte 
As  e'er  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dyke, 
1  'd  claid  my  braw,  and  ladie-like. 

An'  awa  wi*  thee  I'd  gang.* 

Between  the  twa  was  made  a  plot, 
I'hey  raise  a  wee  befor  the  cock. 
An*  wylily  they  shot  the  lock, 

And  fast  to  the  bent  ar  they  gane. 
Upon  the  mom  the  auld  wife  raise, 
And  at  her  leisure  pat  on  her  claise, 
Syne  to  the  servant  s  bed  she  gaes. 

To  spier  for  the  silly  pair  man. 

She  gaed  to  the  bed  whar  the  beggar  lay. 
The  strae  was  cauld,  he  was  awa* ; 
She  clapt  her  hands,  cried  '  Dolefu'  day, 

For  some  o*  our  geer  will  be  gane.' 
Some  ran  to  cofiers  and  some  to  lasts. 
But   nought  was  stown  that  could  be 

mist; 
She  dancit  her  lane,  cried,  '  Praise  be 

blist, 
I  have  ludged  a  eeil  puir  man.' 

*  Since  naething*s  awa*,  as  we  can  learn. 
The  kern*s  to  kern  and  milk  to  earn  ; 
Gee  but  the  house,  lass,  and  waken  my 

bairn. 

And  bed  her  come  quickly  ben.* 
The  servant  gaed  quhar  the  dochter  lay  j 
The  sheets  war  cauld,  she  was  away, 
And  fast  to  her  gudewife  *gan  to  say, 

'  She's  off  wi'  the  Gaberluntie  man.* 

*  O  £y,  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin, 

And  haste  ye  find  these  traitors  agen, 
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Cutfrat  a  nmo  ch^ne  a  whang. 
The  sport  was  gude,  it  pleased  them  baitb, 
To  loe  her  for  aje,  he  gae  her  his  aith  ; 
Quo'  she,  'To  leave  thee  I  will  be  laith. 

My  winsome  Gaberlunzie  man. 

'  O  keB*d  my  mianie  I  war  wi'  jou, 
I'll  fondly  wad  she'd  cnik  her  mon. 
To  see  a  puir  man  she  never  knew. 
After  the  Gaberlunzie  man/ 

*  My  dear/   quo'    he,   '  you  are  owre 

young, 
An'  hae  nae  leamit  the  beggar's  tongue ; 
To  follow  me  frae  town  to  town, 
To  Carrie  the  Gaberlunzie  man.' 

*  Wi*  kauk  an'  keel,  I'll  win  you  bread. 
An'  spinnels  and  quhorles  for  them  wha 

need, 
Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeed. 

To  carrie  the  Gaberlunzie  ane, 
1*11  bow  my  leg  an'  cruk  my  knee. 
An'  draw  a  black  clout  out  owre  ray  ee, 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca'  me, 

While  we  will  sing  an'  be  merrie.*  '* 

The  royal  hand  wielded  the  pen 
better  than  the  claymore,  and  was 
more  the  favourite  of  the  Muses  than 
of  Mars.  This  Gaberlunzie  Carle 
has  much  quaint  humour,  some  de- 
licate touches^  and  proves  that  if  the 
royal  bard  had  been  spared,  yet 
brighter  effusions  might  have  ema- 
nated from  his  pen. 

THOMAS  THB  BHTBOBB. 

Among  the  early  Scottish  poets 
one  has  obtained  lasting  and  far- 
soread  celebrity  in  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  or  Thomas  Rhymonr,  or 
Thomas  of  Ereakloune.  Ilts  celebrity 
is  made  up  of  poetry  and  prophecy. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  recovered  and  pub- 
lished his  eelebrated  romance,  Sir 
Tristem.  "The  ftrst  classical  ro- 
mance," observes  Scott,  "  was  written 
in  a  part  of  what  is  now  called  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  attentive  reader  will 
find  some  reason  to  believe  that  our 
lan^age  received  the  full  rudiments 
of  improvement  in  the  very  corner 
where  it  now  exists  in  its  most  de- 
based state."  It  is  a  very  interesting 
consideration,  that  while  the  English 
court  patronised  the  French  language 


and  it  was  m  Scotland  that  tlie 
writings  of  the  father  of  English 
poetry  were  first  most  appreciated. 
The  lines  that  awed  the  spirit  of 
Byron,  on  approaching  the  bridge 
over  the  Don,  by  Old  Aberdeen, 
were  from  the  poetic  rhapsodies  of 
Thomas  of  Ercaldoune : — 

"  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  wxcht'a  thy  wa', 
Wi'  a  mare's  ae  foal  an'  a  wife's  ae  son, 
Douu  shalt  thou  fa'." 

Another  prophecy  of  this  father  of 
Scottish  minstrelsy  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
We  know  not  if  it  be  recorded  in 
print: — 

"  Dee  an'  Don 
Shall  run  in  one. 
And  Tweed  shall  run  in  Tay  ; 

And  the  bonnie 

Water  o'  Urie 
Shall  bear  the  Bass  away." 

His  prophecies,  as  every  intelligent 
person  necessarily  feels,  were  like 
those  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  so  mys- 
teriously conceived  and  so  equivo- 
cally expressed,  that,  in  whatever 
way  the  circumstances  of  centuries 
evolved,  his  devotees  m^t  find  a 
clear  fulfilment  of  the  premction,  and 
a  just  trophy  to  the  prospective  wia- 
dcon  of  the  seer.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  any  authentic  remains  of 
Thomas  of  Ercaldoune  (if  we  except 
Sir  Tristem)  are  now  in  existenoe ; 
but  a  tolerable  collection  might  be 
made  up  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  which  would  be 
as  correct  as  most  traditionary  lore 
is ;  and,  at  least,  more  authentic  than 
the  poems  of  Osstan. 

Andrew  Wyntoun,  prior  of  St. 
Serf,  an  island  of  Loch  Leven,  and 
one  of  the  canons  of  St.  Andrew,  is 
the  next  early  Scottish  poet  of  whom 
a  few  fragments  have  floated  dovni- 
ward  to  the  present  time.  His  own 
antique  account  of  himself  is  as  fed- 
lows: — 

"  Of  my  defaute  it  is  my  name 

Be  baptisme  Andrewe  of  Wyntoun, 

Of  Sanctit  Andrew's  acbanoune 
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pt^  sketelKs  of  an  age  with 
wbch  we  are  of  necessity  imperfectly 
ic^aainted.  His  style,  also,  is  so 
phm  md  unpolished  that  his  object 
seems  to  have  been  less  the  prodoc- 
tioQ  of  a  poem  than  a  history  of 
manners,  customs,  and  events  of 
Scottish  story.  In  the  Crowykel 
9f  Wynton  there  is  preserved  an 
efc|^  on  the  death  of  Alexander  HL 
of  Gotland,  supposed  to  be  the  ear- 
liest, or  at  least  among  the  earliest, 
productions  of  the  Scottish  Mute:— 

"  Qohen  iHysandyr  onre  kjrng  wes  dede, 
Oat  Scotland  led*  in  luwef  and  Ie,t 

Aw»T  wes  sous  $  of  ale  and  brede, 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamy  a  and  gle, 

Onre  gold  was  cbansrFd  into  lede. 
Cryit,  borne  into  Virgynyt6, 
Succour  Scotland  and  remede, 
Dai  atad  is  in  perplexyt^." 

Wyntoun  was  scarcely  a  poet. 
Bwbour  was  unquestionably  gifted 
^^  real  genius  and  able  to  embody 
the  conceptions  of  his  mind  in  poetic 
numbers.  Wyntoun  was  a  mere 
chronicler. 

We  now  approach  the  commence-* 
n»nt  of  a  long  line  (rf  poets,  whose 
wnws  are  of  no  des^ncable  celebrity. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Gavin 
Bongfis.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
ffld  not  only  by  his  connexions,  but 
b^  his  sterting  merits  rose  to  the 
%hert  dignity  of  the  Papal  Church. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was 
^yoBtofSamt  Giles's  Church,  Edin- 
tergh ;  Rector  of  Hawick,  and  Ab- 
^  of  Aberbrotbwick.  He  evidently 
«t  ^lis  period  tfaouffht  more  of  Par- 
iissnis  than  Mount  Zion.  He  trans- 
lited  Ovid's  Remedy  of  Lave,  the 
£teta  of  Virgil — the  latter  under 
the  title  of  "  The  XIII,  ^uJkes  of 
Bneado9  cf  the  Fcanose  Poet  VtrgUe, 
Tran$lated  out  of  Latyne  verses  into 
*^*wS    Mt^.      By   Ae  Reverend 


beautifhl  passages.  The  fdilowing 
stanza  is  very  beautifhl : — 

"  Riche  as  the  rose  upspringes  frte  the 
root. 
In  ruby  color  reed,  most  rych  of  hae, 
Nor  waindis  nocbt  the  levis   to    out- 
schute, 
For  scbyoing  of  the  sons  that  deis 

renew. 
Thir  utber  floweris  grene,  qohite,  and 
blew, 
Quhflk  bae  nae  craft  to  knaw  the  wynter 
wett, 
Suppoia  that  sommerschone  deis  thame 
reskew, 
That  deis  thame  qubile  ourhaile  wi'  snaw 
and  sleit/^ 

The  pabce  of  Queen  Pleasure, 
which  was  built  next  the  castle  of 
King  Hart,  commences  also  with  lines 
of  real  poetry : — 

"  Happenid  this  worthie  Quene  upon  ane 
day. 
With  bir  fresobe  court  array  it  well  as 
ricbt. 
Hunting  to  ryd  bir,  to  desport  and  play 
Wi'  moiiie  ane  lustie  ladye ;  fair  and 

bricbt 
Her  baniter  sclione  dispbyit,  and  on 
hicbt 
Wes  sene  aboon  their  beedis  qubar  thet 
raya, 
The  greeo  ground  was  illuminy  t  bi  tbe 
licbt, 
Fresche  Bentie  bad  the  vangarde  and 
wes  guide." 

King  Heart  is  soon  married  to  Qmeen 
Pleasure.  Soon  after  this.  Age  turns 
Youth  away  and  takes  his  place,  and 
soon  after  this  an  intruder  named 
Conscience  climbs  the  walls  and  ac- 
cuses as  bitterly  as  unexpectedly. 
King  Hurt- thus  remonstaates  with 
Master  Conscience : — 

**  Ye  did  greit  bmss,  (air  Conscienee,  be 
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Of  all  my  barm  and  drerie  indigence, 

Gif  thair  be  ocht  amiss,  me  tbink  perd^ 
Tbat  ye  are  caase  very  of  my  offence. 
And  suld  sostaino  tbe  bitter  part  for 

me. 
Mak  answer  now—Qubat  can  ye  say  ? 
Let  se 
Yourself  excuse  and  mak  you  foul  or 
dene. 
Reason,  come  bere ;  ye  sail  our  judge 
now  be, 
And  in  tbis  cause  gif  sentensusbetwene.'* 

FRIAR  WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 

Our  next  reference  shall  be  to 
William  Dunbar,  a  mendicant  friar, 
but  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius. 
He  long  looked  for  preferment  in  the 
Church,  but  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  outspoken  men  whom  neither 
Church  nor  State  rejoiced  to  patro- 
nise in  those  times.  He  laments  his 
misfortunes,  and  states  the  extent  of 
his  ambition  in  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

**  I  knaw  nocbt  bow  tbe  Kirk  is  gydit, 
Bot  benefices  are  nocbt  leal  dividet ; 
Sum  men  have  seren,  and  I  nocbi  nane, 
Qubilk  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

And  sume,  unwortbie  to  brook  ane  stall, 
Wuld  clyrob  to  be  ane  cardinal. 
Ane  Bisbopric  may  nocbt  bim  gane, 
Qubilk  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Greit  abbais  graitb  I  will  to  gatber,* 
Bot  ane  kirk  scant  covered  with  beatber, 
For  I  of  lyttle  wad  be  fane, 
Qubilk  to  consider  is  ane  pane." 

His  lonely  winter  nights  were  made 
more  so  Dv  his  "  wearie  want  o'  sil- 
and  his  disappointed  love,  for 


ler, 


he  says  it  was  his  lot  to  have 

•'  Na  gold  in  kist  nor  wyne  in  cowp, 
Na  ladeis  beautie  nor  louve's  bliss." 

He  seems  to  allude  to  disappointed 
affection  in  the  following  Imes  to  a 


Into  your  gartbe  tbis  day  I  did  pursen, 
Tbare  saw  I  fioures  tbat  frescbe  were  of 
bcu; 
Baitb  whyte  and  reid,  most  lustye  wer 

to  seyne, 
And  bailsom  herbs  upo*  stalkis  grcene. 
Yet  leif  nor  flour  find  cou*d  I  naoe  of 
reu. 

I  doute  tbat  Merch  w<  his  cauld  blasties 

keene. 
Has  slein  tbis  gentil  herb  tbat  I  of  mene, 
Quhis  piteous  dertbe  does  to  my  hart 

sic  pane. 
That  I  would  wrak  to  plant  his  root 
agane. 
So  comfortand  his  leves  unto  me  bene." 

The  foUowijig  exquisite  lines,  the 
words  of  which  are  truly  musical,  are 
from  The  Twa  Mariet  Women  and 
the  Wedo,  The  old  Saxon,  or 
Scottish  endings  of  the  words  might 
have  been  retained  in  modem  Eng- 
lish with  great  advantage : — 

*'  The  morrow  mylt  was,  and  meik  tbe 

merrie  sonne  upspringe. 
And  all  removit  the  mist,  and  the  w&veand 

wodis 

Silver  scbouris  down  schuik 

And  birds  shouted  in  tbe  schaw  w«  their 

shrill  notis. 
The  golding  glitterand  gleme  so  glaid  tbir 

hairtis. 
Thay  made  ane  glorious  gle  amang  the 

grene  bowis, 
The  soft  of  the  hills  and  sound  of  the 

stremes, 
The  sweit  savour  of  the  swairde  and 

singin  of  fewlis, 
Micbt  comfort  anie  creature  of  the  kyn  of 

Adam.'* 

These  lines  are  genuine  poetr^'. 
"The  golding  glitterand  glemc  so 
glaid  thir  hairtis  is  very  musical.  It 
IS  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  ex- 
changed the  musical  termination  and 
for  the  less  soft  one  ing ;  marchand^ 
gUtterand  are  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  ear  than  the  modem  forms, 
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arms,  and  a  poet.  His  pen  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  defence  of  the 
Protestant  nuth ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  palliating  too  strenuously  some  of 
the  excesses  that  unhappily  stained 
the  glorv  of  the  Scottisn  Keforma- 
tion.  liis  lines  on  the  assassination 
of  Cardinal  Beaton  obviously  shew 
his  verdict  on  that  deed : — 

•*  As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 

He  ^^s  the  man  tee  might  tceel  toant, 

God  will  forgeve  it  soon  ; 
Bat  of  a  truth,  the  score  to  saj, 
Altbo*  the  loan  be  weil  away, 

The  fact  was  foully  done." 

His  productions  were  numerous,  and 
of  very  various  degrees  of  merit.  The 
best  known  aife,  The  History  and 
Testament  of  Smiire  Meldnan  and  the 
MomartMe,  Many  of  his  minor 
jMeces,  as  Kitties  Confession,  were 
written  to  expose  the  vices  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church. 

Sir  David  opposed  powerfully  the 
prevailing  taste  comphed  with  by  the 
dlostrious  Buchanan,  of  using  the 
I^tin  as  the  only  vehicle  of  poetry, 
and  despising  the  real  expressive 
vernacular.    He  says  well : — 

"  Quhairfore  to  colyearis,  carters,  and  to 

cuikis. 
To   Jok  and  Thorn  my  rjme  sail    be 

directit. 
Wile  cunning  men  how  be  it,  it  will  be 

lackiu 
Thae  doctours  write  their  curious  quea- 

tiounis. 
And  arguments,  sawen  full  of  sophiatrie, 
Tbair  logic,  and  thair  high  opinionis. 
Tbur  dark  judgements  of  astronomie, 
Tbair  medicine  and  thair  philosophie, 
Let  poets  show  thair  glorious  ingjne, 
As  ever  they  please  in  GreekorinLatjne." 

Ilis  preference  of  his  Scottish  ver- 
nacular, however,  he  does  not  confine 
to  mere  sectdar  poetry,  but  pleads 
for  its  adoption  ni  making  known 
the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
among  his  countrymen.  This  he 
does  in  lines  as  apposite  as  logical. 
Kcdferriug  to  Jerome's  translation  of 
Bible  into  the  Latin  vulgate,  which 
was  that  father's  own  vernacular, 
he  says : — 

"  Saint  Hierome,  iu  his  proper  tongue 

Romane, 
The  law  of  God  trewlie  be  did  translate 
Out  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greik  in  Latine 

plane, 
Qubilk  has  been  hid  from  us  lang  tyme, 

God  wait 


Unto  this  tyme  ;  but  after  my  conceit 
Had  St.  Hierome  been  bom  unto  Argyle, 
Into  Gaelic  tong  his   builds  bad  been 
compyle." 

These,  however,  are  not  the  spe- 
cimens we  should  select  of  the  poetic 
genius  of  Sir  David  of  the  Alount. 
We  take  one  perfect  gem  from  his 
Dreme,  It  is  the  complaint  of 
the  lark  on  account  of  wmter  and 
the  absence  of  summer : — 


Song  of  the  Lark. 

"  Allace,  Aurora  I  the  sillir  lark  can  cry 
Quhair  hes  thou  left  thy  balmy  liquor 

sweit 
That  us  rejoicit,  we  mountand  in  the  sky  1 
Thy  silver  drops  are  turned  into  sleet : 
O  fair  Phebus,  quhair  is  thy  holsum  heit  ? 
Qutiy  cholis  show  thy  heavenly,  pleasand 

face 
Withmystie  vapours  to  be  obscurit  allace  I 
Quhair  art  thou  May,  with  June,  thy  sister 

scbene, 
Weil  bordent  wi'  dasies  of  dely te, 
And  gentil  July  with  thy  mantel  g^ene, 
Enamelit  with  roses,  reid  and  whyte  1 
Now  auld  and  cauld  Januar,  in  despite 
Heiffis  from  us  all  pastime  and  pleasure, 
Alluce  !  what  gentil  heart  may  this  en- 
dure ! 

Our  sylit  are  with  cloudis  odious. 
The  golden  skyis  of  the  orient 
Cbangand  in  sorrow  our  sang  melodious, 
Quhilk  we  bad  wont  to  sing  with  gude 

intent, 
Resoundand  to  the  hevenis  fermament. 
But  now  our  day  is  changic  into  niclit." 


AUSXANDER  BABCLAT. 

We  pass  onward  to  another  poet 
of  some  merit,  a  contemporary  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  but  concerning  whose 
birthplace  there  have  been  as  many 
disputes  as  about  that  of  Homer. 

Alexander  Barclay,  the  poet  in 
question,  had  no  doubt  poetic  genius. 
Though  born  in  Scotland,  like  most 
Scotchmen  who  have  got  possession 
of  any  marketable  commodity,  he 
emigrated  to  the  south  countrie.  In 
ICn^and,  he  rose  in  Church  prefer- 
ment till  at  his  death  he  was  rector 
of  Allhallows  in  Tendon.  Ilis  most 
celebrated  work  is  The  Sleep  of 
Fools,  In  this  poem  there  is  dis- 
played a  purity  of  style,  and  elegance 
of  diction  extraordinary  and  unique 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We 
g^ve  one  specunen  on  Fortune  ;^- 
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8e  gnttMt  BMB  bare  maet  feamid  jco« 

pardie: 
BMter  18  povertie,  though  it  be  hard  to 

bear. 
Than  if  a  bye  degree  in  jeopardie  and 

feare. 

The  hilts  are  hre,  the  ▼allees  are  but  low. 
In  valleys  is  com.  the  hills  are  barrayne ; 
On  highest  places  most  grass  doth  not 

grows. 
A  merrie  thing  is  measure  and  easy  to 

sustayne. 
The  highest  in  great  feare,  the  lowest 

live  in  payne. 
Yet  better  lye  on  ground,  hanog  bo  name 

at  all. 
Than  bye  on  a  eliffering  always  to  fall." 

When  we  consider  that  these  lines 
were  published  in  1509,  we  must  be 
struck  with  their  superioritv  to  con- 
temporary productions.  Tnere  is  no 
concealing  the  fact,  that  our  Scottish 
neighbours  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  ex- 
celled the  Southerns  in  elegance  and 
purity  of  style.  Barbour,  Lindsay,  the 
royal  poets,  and  Barclay,  are  proofe 
of^his. 

Alexander  Montgouert  is  an- 
other of  the  early  minstrels  of  the 
mountain  luid.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  be  possessed  much  facility  of 
writing,  a  sparkling  fiuicy,  aiui  a 
power  of  adulation  that  won  from 
James  VI. — ^who  lived  and  died  em- 
balmed, if  not  petrified,  in  flattery — 
a  goodly  pension.  It  also  appears 
that  Allan  Ramsay  had  access  to  the 
remains  of  Montgomery,  and  bor- 
rowed largely  from  the  elder  bard 
without  acknowledgnjent.  We  will 
quote  two  aoonets  addressed  by  this 
Tory  bard  to  James  VI.,  in  which 
true  poetry  and  abject  adulation  arc 
equally  conspicuous  ;-t- 

*'  S9nH£t  to  Hit  MtJtftiM. 

All  wor'Uly  things  which  God  hath  here      ^"»   «^^^  '^'^'^   •^^"^    ^^^   " 

crwt  "°™» 

Shidl  not  abvde.  but  have  an  end  also  :  ^^  ^'^  <>f  ^^^"^  ^»«*  •««  e^*-***^ 


"  Wo   dayly   prora   by   Mraaple   and 

evidence, 
That   many  be  made  £ools,    mad    and 

ignorant 
By  the  brode  world,  puting  trust   and 

confidence 
In  Fortune's  wheel,  unsure  and  uncon- 

stant; 
Soma  assay  the  wheel,  thinking  it  plea- 

aaunt; 
But,  while  they  to  climb  have  pleasure 

and  desire. 
Their  feet  them  fayl,  $o  fidl  they  in  the 

mire. 

Promotea  yeoman,  make  him  a  gentleman. 
And  make  a  bayUffe  of  a  butcher's  sonne. 
Make  of  squire  a  knight,  yet  will  they, 

if  they  can. 
Covet  in  their  minds  higher  promotion  ; 
And  many  in  the  world  have  this  condition, 
In  hope  of  honour,  by  treason,  to  conspire, 
But  oh  they  slide,  and  so  fall  in  the  mire. 

Such  look  so  high,  that  they  forget  their 

fall 
On  Fortune's  wheel,  which  turneth  as  a 

ball. 
They  seek  degrees  for  their  small  might 

unmeet; 
Their  foolish  hearts  and  blind  see  not 

their  fall; 
Some  fools  purpose  to  have  a  roam  royal. 
Or  climb  by  Fortune's  wheel    to  *  an 

empire  ; 
The  wheel  then  turneth,  leaving  them  in 

the  mire. 

O  blind  man,  say  what  is  thine  intent 
To  worldly  honors,  so  greatlie  to  intend  1 
Or  here  to  make  thee  bye,   rich,   and 

excellent. 
Since  that  so  shortly  thy  life  must  hava 

an  end. 
None  is  so  worthy,  none  can  so  high 

ascende. 
For  nought  is  so  shure  of  them  the  truth 

enquire, 
put  that  be  no  doubt  will  fall  down  to 

the  mire. 

Thare  is  no  lorda,  duke,  king,  sor  other 


But  dye  they  nmat,  and  (ross  the  world 
go; 
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Helps  P^ing  Pan  Apollo's  music  sweet  1 
Can  toantaint  small  the  oceau  sea  in- 
crease? 

No!  tfaej  augment  the  greater  oocht  a 
qubeic. 
But  they  themselves  appear  to  grow 
the  less. 

So,  wortbie  Prince,  tbj  warks  sail  mak 
thee  known, 

Ours  hdp  not  thine :  we  steynsie  but  our 
awn/' 

This  is  richly  laid  on,  yet  it  is  even 
sarpaased  in  the  following  "  auintes- 
aeoce  "  of  flattery,  in  which  ne  dips 
the  ^  quintessence  of  kings :"' — 

"As  bright  Apollo  shametb  eyerie  star 
With  golden  rayis  when  be  begins  to 

rise;         •  ' 
Qobais  glorious   glance  yet   stoutlis 
scales  the  skies, 
Qtib«n  with  a  wink  we  wonder  quhair 

they  war, 
Before  bis  face  for  ft«r  they  faid  so  far. 
And  ranisbesaway  in  such  a  way  is, 
That  in  their  spheiris  they  dar  nut  en- 
terpr^se 
For  to  appeir  like  planets  as  they  ar. 
Or  as  the  phanix  with  her  fedrum  fair, 
Excels  all  foulis  in  diverse  beavenlie 

hues, 
Qohais  nature  contrair  nature  so  re- 
news, 
As  only  bot  companion  or  compair. 
So,  quintessence  of  kings !  quben  thou 

compyle, 
Thoo  shamis  my  rerses  with  thy  stoutlie 
style." 


AUBXAKI^E,  EaMS4    of    StIBUNG. 

— This  noble  poet  is  rendered  more 
celebrated  than  his  merits  warrant  bv 
the  circumstance  that  Shakspeare  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed 
one  of  his  most  magnificent  passages 
from  the  noble  earFa  poetry.  We 
give  full  the  lines  of  the  &ard  of 
Avon : — 

"  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric   of  this 

vision, 
The  clond-eapp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous 

palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind/* 

Temput,  Act  iv.  scene  1. 

The  parallel  passage  from  the  noble 
poet  we  do  not  think  Shakspeare 
ever  saw,  or,  if  he  saw  it,  he  spumed 
its  '*  insubstantial  **  idea  from  him, 
and  pursued  the  flight  of  his  own 
mighty  genius : — 
"  Let  greatness  of  her  glassie  sceptres 

vaunt, 
Not  sceptres,  no,  but  reeds  soon  bruised, 

toon  broken, 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  en- 
chant, 
AUfadesahd  icaraly  Uava  behind  a  taktn»* 

We  close  these  few  notices  of  early 
Scottish  song,  intending  at  some  fu- 
ture opportunity  to  finish  what  we 
have  here  only  begun. 


RUSSIAN  FABULISTS,  WITH  SPECIMENS. 
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We  have  been  taking  almost  as  long 
a  nap  as  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
for  though  we — that  is,  the  individual 
we,  the  writer — ^made  a  kind  of  pro- 
mbe  to  appear  again  somewhere 
about  March  1839,  the  almanac  as- 
sores  us  that  this  is  1842.  What  is 
wcnnae,  we  awake  with  our  nose  put 

Suite  out  of  joint;  for,  as  if  to  give 
tie  lie  direct  to  what  we  said  as  to 
epic  poems  having  gone  out  of  fashion, 
in  the  interim  comes  Bifpnaralovicz^ 
blazing  in  the  glory  of  104  epics, 
and  decked  by  the  translator  of  one 
of  them  in  such  a  debonnaire  and  easy 
English  dress,  that  no  one  will  give 
him  credit  for  being  an  importation 
from  Siberia.  Now  we  could  bet  any 
odds  that  this  Kigmarolovicz  is  a 
mere  phantom,  his  104  epics  ditto, 
and  that  his  soi-disant  trandator  is  a 


tradUore  with  a  vengeance — a  greater 
speculator  upon  public  creduhty  than 
even  Shakspeare  Ireland  himself. 

Of  this  our  readers  may  easily 
convince  themselves  by  referring  to  a 
work  which  has  just  come  out,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  history  of  Bussian 
literature,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  Otto,  bv  the  late  George  Cox,  but 
wherein  the  bard  of  a  hundred  and 
odd  epics  is  not  even  once  named — 
possibly,  indeed,  his  fame  has  not 
yet  reached  Russia,  yet  will  of  course 
now  be  conveyed  thither  in  a  bale  of 
Kegina's  Magazine.  Dismissing  the 
'' Cossack,'*  let  us  turn  to  Cox,  for 
the  appearance  of  a  work  on  such  a 
subject  is  rather  a  curiosity,  it  being 
the  very  first  attempt  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  regular  account  of  tfaie 
literature   and   writers    of  KiMsia. 
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Whether  the  public,  however,  are 
prepared  for  it,  we  very  much  ques- 
tion ;   not  only  because  the  subject 
itself  has  as  yet  excited  scarcely  any 
interest  whatever  in  this  country,  al- 
though affood  deal  of  attention  has  of 
late  years  been  paid  to  it  in  Germany, 
and  even  in  France,  but  because  the 
form  in  which  it  is  treated  is  by  far 
too  dry,  and  adapted  for  only  a  mere 
book  of  reference.  Accordingly,  those 
who  expect  to  find  it  a  continuous 
history  will  be  more  or  less  disap- 
pointed ;  on  which  account  it  would 
nave  been  better  had  the  English 
translator  adhered  to  the  title  of  his 
Grerman  original,  which  is  Lehrbuch 
der    Rustnchen  Litteratur ;    between 
which  and  "  History"  there  is  a  notable 
difference.    We  are  further  of  opi- 
nion, that  I>r.  Otto  himself  would  have 
done  better  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of 
his  Russian  original,  namely,  Gretch's 
Onm%  &c.  (Essay  of  a  Short  History 
or  Russian  Literature,  1822),  where 
the  biographical  and  bibUographical 
notices  of  authors  and  their  works 
are    arranged    historically,  that   is, 
chronologically ;  whereas,  the  doctor 
thought  proper  to  destroy  such  na- 
tural order,  and  adopt  an  alphabetical 
one,  whereby  Bulgarin  comes  before 
Karamzin,  and  Karamzin  before  Lo- 
monosov  and  Sumarokov.    Neither 
do  we  see  that  the  slightest  advantage 
of  any  kind  has  been  gained  by  the 
alteration ;  because  an  index  like  that 
in  Gretch  would  have  rendered  the 
work  equally  convenient  for  imme- 
diate   reference    to    any    particular 
name;   while  the  inconvenience  of 
the  writers  bein^  jumbled  together, 
instead  of  followmg  seriatim,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  when  they  lived, 
would  have  been  avoided.    We  may, 
therefore,  very  well   be  allowed  to 
take  for  granted  that  Mr.  Cox,  if 
even  acauainted  with  Russian,  was 


who  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
translate  his  materials ;  for  not  only 
has  another  generation  of  writers 
spnnig  up  in  the  interim,  but  other 
forms  of  literature  have  been  essayed, 
among  them  that  of  the  hLstorical 
romance  and  novel,  of  which,  except 
in  the  shape  of  translations,  there 
scarcely  existed  any  thing  in  the  lan- 
guage besides  Nanezhny's  BitrsaJt^ 
misnamed  by  both  Otto  and  Cox  the 
Russian  GU  Bias.  There  are,  more- 
over, many  writers  who,  although 
mentioned  by  Gretch,  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  productions 
of  greater  merit.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Pushkin.  It  was  no  omission  on  the 
part  of  Gretch,  that  he  says  nothing 
of  that  writer's  Eugenius  Oncegin^  be- 
cause it  had  not  then  appear^  ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  a  production  which 
acquired  such  popularity,  and  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  some  critics,  shews 
more  originality  and  genuine  power 
than  almost  any  thing  else  which 

Eroceeded  from  Pushkin's  i>en,  should 
e  passed  over  in  silence  by  Otto, 
and  after  him  by  Cox.  A  very  little 
diligence  would  have  enabled  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  language 
not  only  to  supply  such  deficiencies, 
but  to  enter  into  some  general  esti- 
mate of  Pushkin's  literary  character  ; 
for  he  has  occupied  so  very  large  a 
space  in  Russian  journals,  that  the 
difiiculty  of  doing  so  is  occasioned 
not  by  the  paucity,  but  the  perplex- 
ing abundance  of  materials  for  such 
a  purpose.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Cox 
might  have  found  materials  of  the 
kind  ready  shaped  to  his  hand,  had  he 
but  turned  to  Koenig's  LUerarijtrhe 
BUder.  Yet  had  he  known  of  that 
work,  we  fancy  he  would  at  once 
have  given  the  preference  to  it  for 
translation,  it  being  exactly  the  book 
calculated  to  catch  the  attention  of  a 
public  who  mav  be  willinjr  enonarh  to 
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Wliy,  a  oomnKMi  book-catalogue 
m  delightfal  reading  —  channingly 
amnsiiig,  in  comparison  with  sucn 
dry  and  frigid  diunesg  as  that !  not 
bat  that  it  is  amming  enough  in  one 
lenae — far  more  so  thui  it  vras  de- 
igned to  be. 

We  know  not  if  either  of  the  books 
so  minutely  recorded  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  pages  they  contain,  are  of  a 
eharacter  to  confer  literary  distinc- 
tion ;  but  if  they  really  are,  we  oufht 
surely  to  have  been  informed  so.  We 
sospeet,  however,  that  Messrs.  Turgo- 
nev  and  RossonofP  are  little  better 
than  nonentities  in  Russian  literature; 
yet  "while  we  meet  with  several  other 
rubbishing  scraps  of  that  sort,  in 
vain  do  we  look  either  in  Otto's 
Lehrbueh  or  Cox's  History  for  the 
aligbtest  notice  of  such  writers  as 
Podoluisky,  Venivitinov,  Khomakov, 
Pavlorv,  Uoeol,  Zagoskin,  Zomov, 
Polevoi,  SeuKovslnr,  alttu  the  Baron 
Brambeus  of  the  ICussian  periodicals, 
so  noted  for  the  bitterness  of  his 
flBdre,  for  his  cutting  sarcasm,  and 
eanstic  irony.  The  first-mentioned 
of  these  deserved  some  notice,  if  only 
on  account  of  his  charming  poem, 
T%e  Deev  and  the  Peri,  whicn  we 
have  somewhere  or  other  seen  called 
a  translation  of  Moore's  Peri  and 
Partukee, — a  Strang  error,  as  any 
one  may  convince  hmiself  of  by  look- 
11^  at  the  passages  translated  from  it 
in  tbe  first  vomme  of  the  Foreign 
Review,  It  is  not  improbable  t^ 
the  idea  may  have  been  8Ug|;e8ted 
by  Moore's  poem,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  that  amounts  either  to 
translation  or  plagiarism.  Podolin^y 
has  lately  puoliiuied  another  poem 
or  seouel  to  the  former  one,  entitled 
like  Peri  9  Death ;  but  having  as  yet 
seen  only  a  few  extracts  from  it  in  a 
periodical,  all  that  we  can  say  of  this 
mtter  is,  that  it  appears  to  merit  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it;  and 
should  it  prove  equal  to  the  first  one, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  admire  it 

What  we  have  just  been  saying, 
gives  rise  in  our  mind  to  the  sus- 
meion  that  Mr.  Cox  undertook  his 
aigtory  without  any  preparatory 
study, — without  other  qualification 
than  being  able  to  translate  German, 
— for  had  he  at  all  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  hardly  could 
he  have  been  ignorant  that  something 
at  least  had  previously  been  done  in 
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our  language ;  and  that  a  variety  of 
papers  bearing  upon  Russian  poetry 
and  literature  have  appeared  m  the 
Foreifni  Review^  the  Foreign  Quarter^ 
Ufy  and  one  or  two  other  periodicals ; 
some  of  which  would  have  afibrded 
information  that  we  must  suppose  he 
would  gladly  have  avaUed  himself  of, 
when  we  perceive  what  paltry  scraps 
he  has  laid  hold  of  where  he  could. 
To  be  sure,  we  do  not  suppose 
the  public  generally  to  be  at  all 
better  informed;  but  then  neither 
are  those  who  know  nothing  of 
Russian  literature  likely  to  ^  at- 
tracted by  a  book  of  wmch  the  first 
portion  is  a  mere  historical  synopsis, 
or  skeleton  of  a  literary  history,  and 
the  remainder  a  catalcmie  of  au- 
thors, containing  only  a  few  readable 
articles;  all  the  rest  consisting  of 
little  more  than  names,  dates,  and 
titles  of  books.  We  know  from  our 
own  experience  that  even  such  dry 
and  scanty  information  is  of  assistance 
to  those  who  are  actually  studying 
the  language,  and  require  some  kind 
of  guide  to  direct  them  to  what  it 
contains ;  but  what  other  people  can 
learn  from  such  a  mere  muster-roll, 
we  do  not  see.  Even  of  the  little 
to  be  gathered  from  the  book,  the 
greater  portion  will  immediately  iade 
from  the  recollection,  there  being 
nothing  to  impress  it  upon  the  me- 
mory of  the  fatigued  and  harassed 
reader,  who  feels  bewildered  by  a 
phantasmagoria  procession  of  pallid, 
shapeless,  featureless  ghosts;  mar- 
shalled not  by  old  Father  Chronos, 
but  following  each. other  according 
to  the  chance-medley  caprices  of  the 
letters  which  compose  tneir  names. 

We  admit  that  for  literary  bio- 
graphy very  little  has  hitherto  been 
done  m  Russia:  even  Bantiesh-Ka- 
mensky's  dictionary  of  eminent  per- 
scms  contains  but  a  very  slight 
s|H*inkling  of  names  of  authors  and 
artists;  though  of  princes,  field- 
marshals,  and  eminent  nobodies  of 
that  class,  the  list  is  imposing  enough. 
Still,  something  has  occasionall)r  b^n 
done  in  way  of  literary  portraiture : 
the  character  of  Prince  Kantemir  has 
been  drawn  by  both  Shishkov  and 
Zhukovsky ;  that  of  Lomonosov  by 
Batiushkov;  and  those  of  Von  Visin 
and  Ozerov  by  Prince  Yiasemsky ; 
and  something  from  them,  and  simi- 
lar sources,  would  have  tended  to 
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relieye  the  heaivmess  of  the  work, 
by  infiiaing  a  little  life  tmd  spirit  into 
•eTeral  of  the  artielet. 

Should  it  happen  to  attract  any 
notice  at  all,  the  History  of  Uumim 
LUerature  will  now  most  likely  be 
«pokea  of  by  En^ish  reviewers  as  a 
very  learned  and  carious  jnodnetion, 
and  one  which  affords  incontestable 
proof  of  the  astounding  lact  that 
Knsaia  possesses,  if  not  a  countless 
host  of  writers,  at  least  more  than 
deserve  to  be  counted  at  all;  yet 
hardly  will  th^  suspeet  how  many 
are  omitted.  Very  possibly  it  will 
be  remarked,  that  aner  all  there  is 
far  more  of  show  than  of  real  sob* 
stance  in  the  literature,  since  its  nn- 
merical  force  in  respect  to  poets  and 
writers  of  poetry  cannot  be  received 
as  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  lite- 
rature generally,  or  of  the  inform- 
ation of  the  educatod  classes.  Very 
true ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  shew 
that  these  latter  are  not  very  much 
behind  their  neighbours  in  their  de- 
sire to  aequire  and  promote  a  taste 
for  general  information,  w«  may  here 
properly  make  mention  of  the  po- 
pular cyclopedia  now  in  course  of 
publication,  under  the  title  of  the 
MwtziklopedUcheMl  LekgUum,  Quid 
rides  f — ^why  do  you  sneer  ?  Doubt- 
less, a  Siberian  or  Kalmuc  encydo- 
psedia  must  be  a  very  good  ioke — a 
sort  of  muUnm  m  parvo  with  a  ven- 
geance— a  hortug  siceug  de  omm  sd* 
Mi — almost  as  bulky  as  a  child's 
primer — so  lean  and  meagre  as  to 
be  an  excellent  node  mecwn  for  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  Yes !  it  is,  indeed, 
a  very  impertinent  affair ;  but  then 
it  is  because  instead  of  being  the  «n- 
nremely  ridiculous  thing  it  ought  to 
be,  it  throws  the  ^  wond-renowned 
CotwersaHons  Lexicon^**  and  all  imi- 
tations of  it,  completely  into  the  shade, 
for  comprehensiveness  and  extent  of 
plan ;  wnich,  however  incredible,  may 
at  least  be  thought  possible,  when  we 
say  that  the  fourteen  very  thick  and 
closely  printed  octavo  volumes  now 
published  include  only  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  a  part  of  the 
fourth.  There  is  no  need  for  a  note 
of  admiration,  because  we  do  not  in- 
sist upon  our  readers  seeing  any  thing 
at  all  wonderful  in  it ;  nor  shall  we 
say  more  than  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
at  present  consulted  it,  we  have  found 
it  exceedingly  copious  and  Bfttisfactory 


in  i^gaid  to  asanyanlijeets  wlmh  are 
not  to  be  Irand  in  German  or  Engliab 
pnbliostionsQfthekindataU.  There- 
fiMrey  for  quid  ridu^  we  now  aay  raeir, 
— sneer  away  as  nuwh  as  yon  please. 

We  have  gone  aatimy — and  no 
wonder,  for  we  have  been  seduced — 
ay,  sednced  by  that  rogne,  Oppor- 
tunity— into  doing  what  we  never 
dreamed  of  doing,  t^x  should  have 
done,  had  this  present  article  of  ours 
ai^eared  immediately  after  the  first 
one,  before  €ox*s  book  came  into  the 
woiid,  ^  the  Bussian  Lexicon  was 
installed  upon  our  bookahelvest. 
Friend  Oliver  Yorke,  if  you  never 
knew  it  before,  you  are  now  con- 
vinced that  delavs  are  dangerous. 
Our  article,  you  find,  has  grown  all 
the  &tter  for  the  long  nap  it  has 
taken. 

Let  ns  now  fiedrl^  resume  where  we 
broke  off — no,  it  is  too  kte  to  think 
of  observing  method  now ;  so  be  dis- 
order the  order  of  the  day.  Aeoord- 
ingly,  we  will  proceed  HgrnaroleMJ^^ 
hy  first  speaking,  not  of  the  fiibulous 
Bigmaroiovicz,  but  a  real  Simon 
Pure — a  b<md  fide  Siberian,  via. 
that  unfortunate  Faneratius  Sam- 
arokov,  whose  tye»  were  poked  out 
by  some  blundering  countryman  of 
our  own,  —  poor  Pancratins !  it  was 
a  mercy  that  you  were  not  called 
the  Siberian  Hmner  —  the  blind 
MsBonides  of  the  frozen  North,  ^con- 
joined with  him  in  fiite,  with  him  in 


<  ot  at  all  dreaming  of  the  ^  blind 
bard  of  Siberia,''  we  happened  the 
other  day  to  be  turning  over  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Sobranie  Qih- 
raztzovcek  RugkHth  Sotchinemiy  when 
what  should  turn  199  but  that  iden- 
tical piece  of  Pancratius*s,  that  14)- 
pears  to  have  been  singled  as  one 
of  his  best  claims  to  distinction, 
and  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fable ;  and  that  too 
not  one  of  the  freshest,  the  sub- 
ject being  predsely  the  same  as 
La  Fontaine  s  L' Amour  et  la  FoUe. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  us  to  apologise  for  pressing 
Pancratius  into  our  service,  since  he 
stands  fairly  convicted  of  having  em- 
ployed bis  pen  upon  one  ^le,  and 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  our 
critical  scruples.  Whether  it  be 
his  only  production  of  the  kind  is 
more  than  we  can  ioform  oar  readers ; 
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but  be  has  certainly  made  a  boandng^ 
affiur  of  this  one, — at  least  as  much 
as  wonld  suffice  for  a  dozen  &bles, 
and  those  none  of  the  shortest.  To 
the  fable  itself  in  &et,  may  be  ap- 
plied what  Ovid  says  of  the  lioman 
belles  of  his  time, — **  Mmtnia  pars 
9»M  vneUa  tui;**  or  it  may  be  com- 
parea  to  the  gentleman  mentioned 
by  Martial,  who  was  no  more  than  a 
part  of  his  own  nose.  Here  we  cer- 
tainly find  a  proboscis  of  no  ordinary 
nagnitude  in  the  form  of  introduc- 
tion ;  for,  not  content  with  the  good 
old  rule  of  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning, he  sets  out  a  very  long  way 
before  it.  Like  a  scrupulous,  pains- 
taking historian,  he  has  spared  no 
diligence  in  throwing  light  upon 
what  La  Fontaine  and  (^ers  nad 
left  in  total  obscurity,  by  explaining 
how  it  hirapened  that  Master  Cumd 
and  Miss  Folly*  came  to  be  playmg 
together.  It  seems  that  on  that  un- 
lucky day  they  had  the  whole  of 
Olvmpus  to  themselves,  being  left 
at  home  mthout  a  soul  to  watch 
or  take  care  of  them,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  male  and  female, 
were  gone  abroad.  But  we  may  as 
well  gnre  Pancratius's  account  of  the 
matter  in  rhyme : — 

"  I  mag  bow  Love,  that  little  loot, 
llad  both  his  peepers  poked  out. 

Oh.  •entimental  soals,  give  eai* ! 
Out  with  your  eambriet,  for  my  tale 
Is  woodroQB  tragie,  altboogb  sonMwbat 

stale. 
Of  course  ye  can't  do  less  (ban  weep  ; 

Unl«>8S,  which  most  of  all  I  fear, 
Ve  all  faU  fast  asleep." 

After  which  striking  and  touching 
exordium,  and  some  Bttle  gossiping 
with  his  readers,  he  continues  thus : 
"  Father  Homer,  they  say,  once  the  gods 
all  invited 
To  pay  him  a  visit  —  perhaps  'twas  a 
rout; 
And  the  old  bard,  by  such  a  high  honour 
delighted, 
Resolved  to  give  them  a  glorious  blow' 
out ; 
Y«t  if  he  gave  them  tea, 
Sooobong  or  bobca. 
Is  a  point  which  the  critics  have  left 
in  great  doubt. 


Jove  mounted  bis  eagle,  with  Juno  behind 

bim, 
So  lovingly  dinging,  that  some  wink*d 

their  eye. 
The  rest  got  upon  clouds,  where'er  they 

could  find  'em. 
And  like  gallant  highflyers  dash'd  on 

through  the  sky ; 
While  Vulcan  as  mace-bearer  trudged 

on  in  state. 
In  his  hands  a  huge  hammer,  huge  boms 

on  his  pate. 
Venus  went  in  a  car  drawn  by  eight 

milk-white  doves. 
With  a  numerous  esoort  of  rog^h  young 

Loves. 
But  the  Sports  and  the  Smiles,  quite 

in  raptures  to  ride. 
Were  bundled  together  snug  in  the 

inside. 
T  was  a  sight  rare  and  pleasing. 
To  see  them  there  squeezing  : 
Some  crept  into  dimples,  and  some  into 

curls; 
On  her  bosom  some  sat  — 
There  was  no  harm  in  that  — 
For  the  Sports  and  the  Smiles  were,  of 

course,  only  girls. 
The  Zeph3rrB  set  out  in  some  nice  pretty 

chaises 
— I  should  say  of  lilies,  but  rhyme  makes 

them  daisies ; 
And  for  fear  their  silk  wings  should  be 

at  all  ruffled, 
Or  themselves  should  oateh  cold,  all  the 

Zephyrs  were  muffled 
In  ddaks  and  in  furs,  which  shews  tliat 

their  habits 
Bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  tbost  of 

our  rabbits." 

We  will  not  impose  this  upon  our 
readers  as  a  literal,  or  even  a  lineal 
translation  :  it  is  neither  d  la  Voss, 
nor  according  to  the  admirable  Ilam- 
iltonian  system ;  but  it  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  oirfre  burlesque 
and  whimsical  manner  of  the  original, 
and  we  hope  of  its  sprightliness  also ; 
more  than  which  we  have  not  aimed 
at.  If  it  shews  what  sort  of  fancj 
it  was  which  the  "  snows  of  Siberia 
could  not  chiH,**  our  purpose  is  an- 
swered. At  the  same  time  the  fancy 
that  here  discovers  itself  will  be  held 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  not  to  rise 
at  all  above  the  level  of  tie  "  Butter- 
fly's BaU,**  and  other  trifles  of  the 
same  stamp.    We  need  not  follow 


♦  Most  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  excessiveljr  uogallant,  making 
Follv  of  the  feminine  gender  and  female  ser  ;  whereas  the  Rti.<»ian,  with  a  delicacy 
and 'discretion  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  make  their  Dumt^ihestvo  of  th« 
neutei"  gender ;  eonseqoently  of  na  ses  at  all--»ost  oectainly  not  maricediy  belonging 
to  the  fair  sex.  Digitized  by  Google 
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the  "  bard"  any  farther  in  his  nar- 
rative, since  every  body  knows  in 
what  manner  Cupid  lost  his  eyes ;  in 
consequence  of  which  catastrophe  it 
may  be  presumed  a  great  many  mor- 
tals have  since  lost  their  senses.  The 
poet  himself,  however,  does  not  at  all 
tavour  such  idea;  because,  according 
to  him,  dying  for  love  has  ever  since 
been  quite  out  of  the  question — an 
utter  unpossibility ;  ana  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  malicious  explanation 
with  which  he  concludes  ^ves  a 
fresh  point  to  the  original  idea  of 
the  fable:— 

"  From  thenceforth  has  Folly  of  Love 

been  the  guide. 
And  directed  his  shafts  of  their  mark 
very  wide. 
Nor  need  it  surprise 

That  so  froidess  their  pains, 
Since  the  one  has  no  ejes, 
And  the  other  no  brains. 
Thus  Love*8  arrows    our   heads   often 
reach, 
And  stick  fast  there,  unless  they  re- 
bound; 
But  for   hearts !  ..  't  is    all    figure    of 
speech. 
For  never  a  heart  do  they  wound." 

The  only  other  production  of  Pan- 
cratius  Sumarokoy*s  we  ourselves 
have  perused,  is  the  well-known  tale 
ofAlnaschar,  which  he  has  told  again 
in  a  very  pleasant,  lively  manner, 
throwing  into  it  not  a  few  touches 
and  em&llishments  that  heighten  its 
spirit  not  a  little.  Whether  this  n- 
jacctamento  of  that  familiar  Arabian 
fiction  is  of  prior  or  subsequent  date 
to  Dmitrievs  version  of  the  same 
story,  we  arc  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is 
certainly  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  that  by  the  latter,  whose  celebrity 
as  a  poet  stands  very  high  among 
his  countrymen.  Neither  can  we 
inform  our  readers  what  were  the 
circumstances  that  drove  Pancratius 
and  his  Muse  into  the  anti-poetical 
clime  of  Siberia ;  whither  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  urged  than  enticed. 


been  speaking  of^  since  in  both  of  them 
the  author  alludes  to  his  residenoe 
at  the  time  in  Siberia.  Nine  years 
afterwards — that  is,  in  1802  —  he 
brought  out  another  literary  journal 
at  ^foscow;  but  from  that  time  we 
lose  all  trace  of  him,  nor  even  know 
the  time  of  his  death.  There  is  an- 
other Sumarokow,  the  initials  of 
whose  Christian  name  P.  P.  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  is  the 
son  of  the  preceding;  but  whether 
he  be  so  or  not,  we  have  met 
with  some  tales  and  nouvellettes  by 
him  in  a  Russian  periodical,  whicn 
have  pleased  us  better  than  almost 
any  otner  original  specimens  of  the 
kind  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the 
language. 

We  may  now  resume  our  speci- 
mens from  Krilov,  which,  without 
further  remark  as  to  his  general 
merits,  we  recommence  by  giving  our 
version  of  his  fable,  entitled 

**  The  Ass  and  the  Nightingale, 

Chancing  a  Nightingale  to  meet. 
Thus  did  an  Ass  the  songstress  greet : — 
'  Whither  in  such  a  hurry  winging  1 
r,  you're  fiuned  for  si 


r  amg- 


I*m  told,  my  dear,  you'i 
ing. 

My  curiosity  1  fain  would  satisfy. 
So  if  you'd  condescend  to  gratify — 
Come,  for  a  specimen  of  your  rare  skill. 
And  let  me  hear  how  featly  you  can  trill.* 
Forthwith  the  Nightingale  began. 
And  through  her  cadences  she  ran. 
Now  tender  and  most  soft. 
Anon  her  voice  she  raised  aloft ; 
While  all  around  in  silence  bush'd 

Listen 'd  to  her  melting  strain. 
As  its  music  sweetly  grush'd. 
And  floated  over  dale  and  plain  ; 
Hardly  breathed  the  enraptured  swain 
As  drank  his  ear  of  sound  the  stream, 
And  as  he  mused  on  tlie  varying  theme. 
Ceased  the  songstress,  and  die  critic  Ass 
His  sentence  thus  began  to  pass :  — 
*  L'pon  my  word,  *t  is  not  amiss  ! 
Yet  you  should  hear 
Friend  Chanticleer. 
From  him  some  lessons  you*d  do  well  to 
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Far  awaj  the  tong-bird  flew. 
Of  rach  most  sapient  critics  not  a  (ew 
Tbe  world  throughout  we  find, 
Whose  censure's  coarse,  whose  praise  still 
more  unkind." 

The  scope  of  this  fahle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  Iriarte  s,  whicn 
bears  for  its  title,  "  El  Oso,  la  Mona, 
y  el  Cerdo,**  and  which  conveys  the 
same  satirical  moral,  not  very  im- 
similarly  expressed : — 

"  Guarde  para  su  regalo 
Esta  sentencia  un  autor : 
Si  el  sabio  no  apnieba,  malo, 
Si  el  necio  apnieba,  peor  ;" 

— though  very  few  authors,  we  sus- 
pect, wul  allow  that  those  who  praise 
them  and  discover  aught  to  admire 
in  their  works,  can  by  any  possibility 
be  bad  judges.  At  all  events  we 
ourselves  hope  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  all  judicious  readers 
and  critics;  and  therefore  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  the  very 
bold  expression  of  "  critic  ass,"  being 
morally  convinced  beforehand  that  it 
cannot  apply  to  any  one  whose  good 
opinion  we  are  solicitous  for,  ergo^ 
to  not  one  among  our  readers.  Per- 
fectly convinced  are  we  that  nobody 
will  think  of  telling  us  that  we  ought 
to  so  and  learn  to  crow,  Krilov's 
critic  ass,  or  ass-critic,  was  no  doubt, 
we  may  remark,  of  opinion  that 
though  not  amiss  in  its  way,  the 
nightmgale^s  song  was,  after  all, 
too  fanciful  and  irregular — strange, 
new-fanf  led  stuff,  euiibiting  power, 
but  sadly  deficient  in  taste,  con- 
sequently to  be  greatly  improved  hy 
some  lessons  in  crowing.  Yoiur  re- 
gular, thorough  -  paced,  thorough  - 
bred  critics,  are  almost  invariably  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking :  they  en- 
tertain a  mortal  aversion  to  what 
happens  not  to  be  secundum  artem — 
quite  legitimate,  and  of  the  good  old 
school.  Every  thing  that  is  not  so 
puzzles,  perplexes,  and  quite  bewilders 
them.  They  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
whether  they  ought  to  applaud  or 
condemn.  They  consult  their  pre- 
cedents, and  find  none  that  agree 
with  the  case  before  them ;  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  they  discover  it 
to  be  perfectly  anomalous,  and  of 
course  not  to  be  countenanced  by 
them.  All  your  ass-critics  insist  u^n 
our  crowing —  that  is,  our  imitatmg 
certain  established  standards.  In 
poetry  we  nmst  crow '  Homer  and 


Virgil;  in  sculpture  we  must  crow 
like  the  Greeks ;  in  painting,  like  the 
Italians ;  and  in  architecture,  after  the 
fashion  set  by  Vitruvius  and  Pal- 
ladio.  All  our  inspirations  must  be 
perfectly  methodical— our  very  mad- 
ness have  literally  a  "  method"  in  it. 
Therefore,  at  the  peril  of  being  ranked 
with  such  ass-critics,  let  no  one  pre- 
sume to  complain  that  we  are  running 
wild  from  our  subject,  and  indulging 
in  a  strain  of  obsen'ations  that  are 
nowise  connected  with  it.  Why, 
what  other  object  have  apolc^es 
and  fables  than  to  suggest  reflections; 
to  furnish  pabulum  of  thought;  to 
instruct,  by  leading  us  to  diveoeneath 
the  surface  of  the  ostensible  moral, 
and  search  for  further  analogies? 
No  wonder  that  fables  should  gene- 
rally be  decried  nowadays  as  **  stale, 
dull,  and  unprofitable,"  when  the 
amusement  and  profit  to  be  extracted 
from  them  are  thrown  away.  To 
read  a  fable  one  minute  merely  to 
forget  it  the  next,  is  very  much  like 
cracking  a  nut  for  the  mere  sake  of 
cracking  it,  and  then  flinging  away 
the  kernel. 

Some  matter  for  rumination  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  our  next  speci- 
men, which  will  afford  our  friends 
the  opportunity  of  beating  up  their 
memories  for  parallels  to  the  parvenu 
spider : — 

*'  The  Eagle  and  the  Spider, 
With  wing  unknown  to  flag. 
To  Caucasus*  most  lofty  crag, 
An  Eagle  soared ;  then  gazed  with  delight 
On  the  expanse  below,  profound  and 
bright. 
Clearly  did  his  piercing  eje 
From  that  crest  supreme  descry 
Realms    manifold,    disparted    by  broad 

streams, 
That  silfer'd  earth  with  numerous  thread- 
ing gleams, 
Europe  and  Asia  there  blended  lay, 
Their  coasts  indented  with  full  many 

a  bay  ; 
There  seem*d  whole  provinces  the  soil 

to  pave ; 
And  beyond  all  was  seen  the  Caspian 
wave, 
Of  hue  like  raven's  glossy  wing. 
'  Great  Jove!'  ezclaim'd  tbe  proud  bird- 
king, 
'  Accept  my  praise  that  thou  to  me  hast 

given 
Such  power  of  flight  that  nought  beneath 

thy  heaven 
I  may  not  reach  ;~that  thus  I  can  repair 
Where  none  may  follow --^to  these  fields 
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'  Wbat  insoleiice  of  haughty  pride  !* 
A  Spider  cried. 
'  Say,  thou  who  vauntest  of  thy  power, 
Am  I  than  thee  thygelf  aught  lower  ?* 

The  Eagle  lookM,  aud  spied 
The  insect  there  its  iilm-web  weaving, 
And  on  a  bough  its  toils  achieving. 
'  Vile  creature  I  how  didst  thou  contrive. 
Thou  wingless  wretch,  hereto  arrive? 

Confess  what  force 
Thus  far  impell'd  thy  upward  course  V 

*  Nay,'  qnoth  the  Spider,  •  't  is  to  you 
That  thanks  for  my  socceas  are  due. 
I  fix*d  mvself  upon  your  tail, 
And  managed  so  through  th'  air  to  sail ; 
Yet  iMving  gain'd  this  eminenoe. 
Can  with  all  further  aid  dispense,' 
He  said.     Just  then  began  to  blow 
The  winds,  and  hurl'd  him  down  below ! 

Spiders  like  ours,  you'll  all  agree, 
Among  the  human  race  we  see  j 
Wights  that  without  or  toil,  or  skill, 
Contrive  to  raise  themselres  up-hill. 
Fastening  upon  some  great  man's  back. 
And  so  are  boms  aloft — good  lack ! 
Into  a  very  different  sphere, 
Yet  still  remain  the  insects  they  first 
were." 

As  a  pendant  to  the  preceding, 
shewing  nearly  the  same  theme  dS- 
ferently  turned,  we  annex  a  fable 
translated  from  some  anonjonous 
Russian  author : — 

"  The  EagU  and  the  Worm. 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock. 

An  Eagle  chanced  to  espy 
A  Worm  j  whom  thus  he  'gan  in  taunting 
tone  to  mock. 
«  Reptile !  what  raised  thee  thus  highl 
How  haps  it  I  so  vile  a  creature  see 
Perch'd  on  the  same  eminence  with  me. 

Here  daring  to  abide?' 
*  By  my  own  strength,'  the  Worm  re- 
plied, 
'  I  hither  made  my  way  ;  and  small,  in 
My  opinion,  the  difference  of  the  mode 
In  which  to  the  same  point  we  took  our 

road: 
What  you  by  soaring  did,  I  did  by  — 
crawling,* " 

And  a  most  approved  method  it  is. 


pursued  by  them  and  that  m5aottd 
by  nobler  natures.  G^ted  with  a 
most  Jesuitlike  ehistidty  of  con- 
science, they  hold  that  the  end  in- 
variably sanctifies  the  means.  Faugh ! 
let  them  grovel  on  through  mire  and 

slough,  until H<^dl    this  will 

never  do :  our  readers  will  reproach 
us  for  sermonising  at  a  most  crawl- 
ing rate ;  while  will  protest  that 

we  are  calumniating  him.  Most  as- 
suredljr  the  cap  will  fit  his  head  ;  so, 
if  he  likes  to  dap  it  on,  he  has  our 
entire  good- will  and  leave. 

After  this,  we  suppose,  people  wiU 
take  to  reading  fables  con  amore^  now 
that  they  learn  that  they  are  not  ex- 
actly as  innocent  as  th^  are  generally 
sim>osed  to  be.    Innocent,  Knrsooth ! 
Why,  what  else  is  a  &ble-bo(A  than 
a  storehouse  of  ready-made  satires 
and  libels,  which  any  one  body  may 
flingagainstany  other  body?    Th^ 
are  not  personal : — so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  then.    A  personal  satire 
is  a  westpon  that  smites  only  one  in- 
dividual ;  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  may,  if  they  please,  look  on 
and  laugh,  and  enjo^  the  sport  as 
the  very  next  best  thmg  to  a  badger 
or  bull-baiting.    General  satire,  on 
the  contrary,  commits  indiscriminate 
havoc  and  destruction.     Instead  of 
taking  aim  at  a  few  offenders  alone, 
it  mows  down  every  body  near  them. 
Entire  classes,  whole  clans,   whole 
professions,  are  branded   and  stig- 
matised on  account  of  the  blade  ^cep 
among  them.    Yet  this  is  what  peo- 
ple call  lenity!    Not  for  the  world 
would  they  have  a  delinquent  singled 
out,  well-fashed,  and  gibbeted  in  ter- 
rorem.    Oh,  no !  that  wouM  be  moD- 
strous,  cruel,  barbanms.     Yet,  al- 
though they  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
executing  a  single  culprit,  they  see 
no  harm  whatever  in  a  general  mas- 
sacrev  or  noyede^  but  exterminate  the 
reputations  of  entire  races  and  whole 
tnbes  with  as  little  compunction  as 
they  would  drown  a  litter  of  blind 
pup|Hes. 
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Tendered  the  Mstter  se  yitm  and 
palpable  to  our  readers,  that  all  they 
now  wonder  at  k  they  did  not  clearly 
pereeiTe  it  long  ago.  Perhaps,  too, 
tber  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  drift 
of  the  fable  we  are  now  going  to  lay 
before  them,  as  another  specimen 
Cram  Kriloy,  without  our  ^ving 
them  an  interpretation  of  it,  pomting 
out  how  far  it  can  be  considered  at 
all  applicable  to  the  present  (i.  e.  late) 
state  of  things  among  us  here  at 
home. 

'<  Tht  Hor$e  amd  hU  Bider. 

So  well  a  rider  bad  broke  in  bis  steed, 
That,  to  manage  bim,  be*d  need 
Scarcelj  tbe  bridle  use  :  a  word 
The  borse  obeyed  as  soon  as  beard. 
Far  a  steed  tbat*8  so  obedient. 
Bridle  tbere  can  be  wanted  none ; 
lie  m^  be  trusted  quite  alone. 
So  thougbt  the  master ; 
And,  as  an  ill-required  expedient, 

Bridle  dismissed. 
Feeling  his  freedom.  Horse  went  as  be  list; 

Cently  at  first  — tben  faster,  faster. 
He  nmr^'d  bis  bead,  bis  bmm  be  abook ; 
Then  finding  that  bis  rider's  hand 
O'er  htm  posseas'd  no  command, 
To  a  fall  gallop  next  be  todc  — 
No  longer  to  nbuke  gave  heed, 
Bat  darted  on  at  wildest  speed. 
Owl  him  once  more  to  pot  tbe  bridle 
His  master  tried — his  efforts  all  proved 
idle, 
Caosing  tbe  beast  to  phiog^  and  kick, 

In  spite  of  stick, 
Unril  be  flung  him  oflTbis  baek. 
As  a  most  cumbrous  and  unweloome  pack. 
On   rosh'd  the  steed  in  his  impetaous 
coarse. 
With  ao  maek  force. 
That  tumbling  down  a  steep  deseent. 

He  brake  has  neck  ; 
And  of  his  limbs,  all  torn  and  rent, 
Noogbt  tbere  remained  but  a  bleeding 
wreck. 
'  Ala-s  !*  cried  bis  afflicted  master, 
'  Myself  am  cause  of  this  disaster.  * 
Had  I  the  bridle  but  retained. 
And  his  unwary  speed  restrained, 
I  by  a  throw  bad  not  been  batter*d, 
Nor  my  poor  beast  to  atoms  shattered.' 

Freedom  aad  liberty,  no  docibt,  iut»  glo« 


Y'et  wksB  they  beeome  upcearions. 
To  ssosefcas  viartby  they  siak, 
AaclbaagaiMtioiitedestrustiaa'sbrink.'' 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  worth^r  gen* 
timiMi,  Jcbm  Boll,  is  not  quite  so 
silly  m  the  aian  in  this  fiiUt^  aad 
ha0Bot)PBt  thivini  vnvji  hiihniUef 


else,  Hearen  help  him  I  for  he  will 
find  that  he  has  a  strange  unruly 
beast  to  manftffei 

All  poets  have  the  priril^e  of 
making  fields  ^^ smile**  and  forests 
"  fVown  ;*•  it  is,  therefore,  but  a  very 
trifling  stretch  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  fabulist  in  particular,  if  he  occa- 
sionally gives  "  tonnes  to  trees,"  and 
other  manimate  objects,  whether  or- 
{[anised  or  not  In  such  cases  there 
IS,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  prosopc^ceia  by 
which  Oread,  Dryad,  Naiad,  or  some 
bein^  of  that  kind,  is  readily  substi- 
tuted for  the  inanimate  thing  itself. 
Fables  of  this  class,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  apt  to  be  awkward  and  clumsy ; 
but  the  one  we  here  produce  from 
Krilov  is  by  no  means  an  tmfavour- 
able  sample : — 

"  The  Brot^. 
Hearing  a  abei^ierd'a  plaint  ibr  a  lost 

sheep, 
Drown'd  in  a  ourreat  bfoad  and  deep, 
A  Brook  began  the  River  to  upbraid  : 
'  Insatiate  stream !'  it  said, 
'  Wert  thou,  like  me,  quite  pvre  and 

clear, 
How  many  Tietims  would  appear. 
Which  tbou   hast   swallow'd    up  most 

greedilr* 
I  do  believe,  ror  shame,  that  speedily 
Thou  wouldst  thy  guil^  self  inrulf. 
Thou  Ml,  remofMless  water-wolf ! 
Ah  !  bad  but  Fate  to  me  decreed. 
Equal  to  thine,  a  copious  tide. 
How  placidly  along  I*d  glide, 
Devoid  of  either  guile  or  greed. 
1  from  my  banks  would  never  tear  away 
Even  a  shrub,  much  less  a  lamb  or  sheep. 
Nor  would  I  madly  onward  sweep, 
But  a  harmless,  eentle  tenor  keep. 
And  towards  all  beneficence  displiay. 
Vd  calmly  roll  unsullied  to  the  sea, 
Noflrisolnef  cansiag—from  all  riot  free.' 

Thuspreaob'd — and  perhaps  thus  meant — 

Our  moralising  BrooK ; 

Yet  greatly  it  mistook. 
For  scarce  had  passM  a  week,  when  sent 
The  clouds  fortn  such  a  watery  store 
That  our  Brook  swell'd  to  a  torrent ; 
When,  lo  ?  although  of  mischief  so  ab- 

berrcat. 
It  'gan  Best  furieosly  to  rash,  aad  foam, 

and  roar. 
And  by  tbsnr  foets  whole  tress  optora. 

While  far  around 

Was  beard  the  crashiag  soraid. 
Evaa  the  sbepbsrd,  Ibr  whose  sake 
Our  Brook  its  semen  bad  been  fain  to 

anke. 
Was  swept  away  wHb  aU  his  Bosk  ; 
Nor  did  his  cot  sseape  ^  shstteiiag 
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How  manj  like  our  Brook  themselres 

deceive, 
And  are  fondly  given  to  believe 
Tbey  would  remain  in  every  station 
Examples  of  the  strictest  moderation,*— 
\yho  if  no  injuries  on  others  they  e*er 

wreak, 
It  merely  is  because  they're  far  too  weak.'* 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  ser- 
monise a  la  Jaqfies  tne  contempla- 
tive, which  here  offers  itself,  we  snail 
shew  our  own  moderation  and  for- 
bearance by  passing  on  directly  to 

"  The  Cask. 

*  Neighbour,  a  favour  I  would  ask, 
— .Tis  no  great  thing  ^(is  but  a  cask. 
An  empty  cask*s  not  much  to  lend, 
Just  to  accommodate  a  friend. 
When  one  money  wants  to  borrow, 
Then  'tis  as  well  to  cry,  *  To-morrow— 
Not  just  now— I  can^  indeed — 
No  cush  have  I  but  what  1  need,* 
For  he  that  lends  away  his  purse, 
May  find  it  to  come  home  again  averse.' 

The  cask  was  lent— the  cask  came  back 
Quite  sound— at  least,  without  a  crack ; 
But  then  of  oil 't  had  such  a  smack ! 
So  strong  a  scent,  that  it  quite  spoil'd 
Wbate'er  was  pour'd  in.     Twas  boil'd. 
Was  scalded,  air'd  ;  yet  still  the  taint 
Remained  matter  of  complaint 
To  cure  it  was  a  fruitless  task ; 
And  so  they  burnt  th'  infected  cask. 

Parents  !  the  lesson  of  my  fable 
For  you  is  specially  intended. 
Deem  not  defects  may  be  amended 

Imbibed  in  youth  ;  since  nought  is  able. 

When  once  the  evil's  taken  place. 

Early  impressions  to  efface. 

Do  what  we  may,  they  still  prevail ; 

And  to  correct  them  all  our  efforts  fail." 

Here,  too,  we  shall  omit  all  inter- 
mezzo of  our  own  in  the  shape  of 
conunentaij,  and  serve  up  another 
fable,  leavmg  our  readers  to  rumi- 
nate afterwards  at  their  leisure  upon 
the  one  we  have  just  oflfered  them. 

'<  The  Two  Flies  and  the  Bee. 

Two  Flies,  determining  to  change 
Their  country,  and  abroad  to  range. 
In  order  novel  sights  to  see. 
Their  scheme  explained  to  a  Bee. 

To  her  tbey  stated, 
Their  fHend,  Sir  Parrot,  had  related 
Of  foreign  parts  such  wondrous  things. 
They  were  resolved  to  use  their  wings. 
There  surely  was  no  great  temptation 
Longer  to  stay  in  that  dull  nation. 
Where  every  thing  was  cold  and  dingy. 
And  folks  grew  every  day  more  stingy : 


'  They  grudge  us  e'en  the  smallest  sup ; 
From  US  poor  Flies  they  cover  up 
Both  meat  and  drink ;  and  fenoe,  alas  ! 
Their  fruits  of  every  kind  with  glass. 
So  are  we  treated  by  the  wealthy ; 

And  'mong  the  poor  fare  scarcely  better. 
Since  spiders  there,  those  foes  so  stealthy. 

Weave  their  webs  our  wings  to  fetter.* 

*  Well,  friends,'  the  home-spun  Bee  re- 

plied, 

*  *Tis  not  for  me  jour  scheme  to  chide. 
If  you  on  travelling  are  bent. 

For  my  part,  I  am  quite  content 

Here  to  remain.  Folks  praise  my  honey  : 

And  though  it  is  not  always  sunny 

In  this  our  clime,  here  is  our  hive  ; 

And  we  to  earn  our  food  contrive  — 

Nay,  all  consider'd,  really  thrive. 

We  have  our  labours  to  attend  to. 

And  know  that  those  we  ought  to  bend 

to; 
While  gents  like  you  go  where  ye  list* 
And  certainly  will  not  be  miss'd. 
It  matters  not  where  ye're  abiders  ; 
None  profit  by  you  save  the  spiders.'  " 

The  Bee*s  concluding  remark  is 
eminently  characteristic;  not  only 
admirably  natural,  but  ezquisit^y 
Tiatural'historical,  so  to  express  our- 
selves. And  why  is  it  so  r  "  C<Hne 
conundrum  us  no  conundrums,**  ex- 
claims the  reader ;  "  but  let's  have 
the  why  at  once."  It  is,  then,  because 
it  is  an  excessively  ^fe'T^r*''^'  one.  No 
wonder  the  two  Flies  took  to  their 
wings  with  all  possible  expedition, 
vrithout  stayuig  for  another  syllable 
from  the  ill-mannered  frump  of  a 
Bee.  Au  reste^  whether  we  have  been 
at  all  happy  or  not  in  our  version  of 
the  fable,  we  have  certainly  intro- 
duced one  poetical  ornament  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ori^al,  namely,  the 
brilliantly  alliterative  line, — 
"  Weave  their  webs  our  wings  to  fetter  '*— . 

than  which  a  choicer  example  of  the 
kind  is  hardly  to  be  culled  from  the 
odes  of  Gray  himself.  Such  alliter- 
ations as  "  conauest*s  crimson  wiiig,'* 
"  btLtHe  iray,  "  /^leasing  pbulT 
^^filryjiction^"  and  a  himdred  others, 
are  mere  minikins  in  comparison  with 
it.  There  is  a  time  for  all  tnings,  as  the 
Wise  Man  says ;  but  it  is  no  time  for 
modesty,  when  it  would  sheepishly, 
or  rather  asininely,  hinder  us  from 
doing  justice  to  our  own  poetical 
skill.  It  may  be  considered  a  vreak- 
ness,  but  we  are  to  the  fiill  as  well 
satisfied  with  that  Une  as  Masearille 
with  his  "  Ok^  oh:*  And  doobtlesB 
our  readers — ^that  is,  our  lady  readars 
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— irill  ezclum,  with  the  discrimi- 
natiiig  Cathos,  ^'  tTaimerois  mieux 
aToir&it  ce  versqu'unpo^me  ^pique." 
In  one  respect,  perhaps,  we  have  com- 
mitted a  sad  hevne^  in  not  having  re* 
terved  that  fable  as  a  bonne  louche  to 
oonehide  with. 

WTiat  have  we  next  in  store  ?  We 
find  that  we  have  not  brought  upon 
the  stage  that  grotesque  parody  on 
maUf  that  whiiii^cal  hipes  implumis^ 
the  monkey,  although  he  certainly 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  fabulist  s 
dramatis  persona ;  we  will,  therefore, 
if  merely  for  variety's  sake,  now 
torn  to 

"  The  Monkey  and  the  Mirror. 
Befaoldiiij^  a  queer  fig^e  in  the  glass. 
Pug  caU'd  to  Puss  to  come  and  Uke  a 
peep: 
'  C«n  any  thing/  be  cried, '  surpass 
That  creature's  odd  grimaces  ? 
Look  !  how  it  doth  a-grinning  keep. 
I've  seen  strange  phizzea  and  odd  faces. 

Ugly  mazzards  before  now, 
But  never  one  so  ludicrous,  I  row. 
For  my  part,  with  vexation  I  should  burst. 
Were  I  with  such  a  visage  cursed.* 

'  Gently,  my  friend,*  returned  Puss ; 
'  'Bout  ugly  faces  don*t  make  such  a  fuss ', 

For  sure  the  creature 

Kesembles  you  in  every  feature. 
It  has  your  phiz,  your  {^in,  your  chatter; 
Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  flatter, 
And  say  so  for  the  strict  truth's  sake. 
No  000  the  likeness  can  mistake.' 
Still,  whate'er  Pussy  might  protest, 
Puft  vow'd  'twas  all  but  spite  or  jest ; 
IkLuntaining  that  resembUnce  none 
Was  'tween  that  figure  and  his  own. 

So  ar€  there  many,  youll  agree, 
Their  own  defects  who  ne'er  can  see. 
To  find  out  who  is  meant  they  try  ; 
But  never  to  themselves  apply 
What  chiefly  is  for  them  intended. 
By  vanity  each  one  defended, 
Wrapp'd  up  in  his  seIf-love*s  content, 
Protests  his  neighbour  must  be  metot ; 
And  wonders  he  can  be  so  great  a  dunce 
Am  tbe  resemblance  not  to  see  at  once." 

We  have,  we  believe,  said  that  in 
some  instances  Krilov's  productions 
are  of  that  amphibious  class  which 
partakes  as  much  of  the  tale  as  it 
does  of  the  veritoble  fable.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  one  entitled  ^^  The  Author 
and  the  Bobber  ;*^  in  which  are  de- 
scribed tbe  very  different  dejprees  of 
punishment  inflicted  in  the  mfemal 
TtffODB  upon  one  who  had  been  exc- 
el^ as  a  public  malefactor,  and  upon 


a  writer  who  had  been  a  public  fa- 
vourite, but  at  the  same  tune  a  cor- 
rupter of  public  morals.  The  lesson 
is  an  exceedingly  wholesome  one; 
and  is,  moreover,  well  calculated  en- 
tirelv  to  remove  all  feeling  of  envy 
at  the  dearly  purchased  renown  en- 
joyed hy  certain  literary  celebrities. 
The  subject  itself,  however,  is  not  a 
very  pleasant — rather  a  very  hor- 
rible one.  We  therefore  turn,  in 
preference,  to  one  of  comic  mood 
— to  something,  not  Pindaric,  but 
Peter' Pindaric — a  jocose  anecdote, 
that  may  pass  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  eiuier  tale  or  fable,  as  best 
suits  the  purpose  or  inclination  of 
the  writer,  rrobably  we  have  ex- 
cited our  readers*  expectations  too 
highly  by  alluding  to  the  certainly 
facetious,  but  rather  vricked,  and 
now,  alas!  almost  forgotten  wight, 
Peter  Pindar.  Nevertheless,  we  trust 
that  some  of  them  will  be  good-na- 
tured enough  to  be  pleased  with  our 
version  of  Krilov's  "Liar,"  which  we 
have  tuned  as  well  as  our  own  lyre 
will  permit  us : — 

*•  The  Liar. 

A  traveller  from  abroad  retum'd. 
Where,  no  doubt,  very  much  he  'd 

leam'd. 
With  a  friend  was  one  day  walking 
Through  the  fields,  and  to  him  talking 
Of  wonders  he  had  seen  most  rare, 
And  (t'  enhance  his  friend's  sur- 
prise) 
In  his  discourse  he  did  not  spare 
Those  figures  bold  of  rhetoric  called  lies. 
'  What  a  confounded    climate    this    of 
ours ! 
While  where  I've  been  the  whole  year 
round  is  May ; 
The    earth    is    cover'd  with    perpetual 
flowers ; 
And   then!    what  fruits  the  gardens 
there  display ! 
I've  seen,  for  instance,  oft  a  gourd 
Large  as  that  hill  you  notice  yonder. 
And  that  you  roust  allow  to  be  a  won- 
der.' 
'  A  gourd  as  large  as  tliat !  oh  quite  ab- 
surd V 
— '  Nay,  'tis  quite  true  though,  'pon  my 
word.' 

'  Well,  we  too  have  our  wonders  here,* 

Replied  tbe  other,  '  and  some  rather 
Queer. 

The  bridge  we're  now  approaching-. 
you  perceive  it ; 

Is  wonderful  enough.  You'd  scarce  be- 
lieve it, 
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But  tliottgfa  «  wafon  it  will  wMj  bmr, 
.    Ay,  were  it  heavy  as  a  houae. 

Yet  abould  a  liar  pat 

On  it  but  a  single  foot 
Down  be  drops  tlirougb  it  souse/ 

*  Now  you  are  jesting  1' 

'Jesting!  fiuth  net  I. 
Had  we  a  liar  bere  we  soon  would  try. 
W  by  should  yon  doubt  me  ?    Pray  did  I 

dispute 
What  you  just  told  me  of  the  gourd  and 
fruit  ]• 
'  Pooh !  pooh !  I  must  confess 
1  did  exaggerate  a  leetle ; 
Twas  not  as  large  as  yonder  ^reat  hill. 

Yet  certainly  not  less 
Than  is  a  house :   I>e  eeen  it,  and  I 
vow  it,' 
— *■  £*en  that  is  hard  to  be  believed ; 
Yoor  eyes  must,  sore,  have  been  de- 
ceived. 
As  to  the  bridge  close  by  here,  tiiere  is 

no  doubt. 
Were  what  I  say  not  true,  you  'd  quickly 
6nd  it  out 
Not  verv  long  ago 
Two  honest  jonmalists  fell  through  : 
Tis  true,  they  were  not  drown'd, 
Though  half  dead  in  the  water  they 
were  found ; 
For  as  to  drowning,  what  the  prdverb 

says  you  know. 
The  fact  you  question   I  perceive,  yet 

why, 
When  gourds  as  big  as  houses  you  your- 
self have  seen?' 

'  True  ;  but  the  bouses  there  are  very 

small, — 
So  pigmy,  that  you  into  one  can  scarcely 

crawl  J 
So  very  pigmy  are  they  oil. 
You'll  scarce  find  one  as  big  as  a  pig. 

stye.' 

*  It  may  be,— yet  a  gourd,  I  ween. 
M^ould  be  considered  monstrous  big 
Were  it  no  bigger  than  a  pig. 
However,  I  am  bound  to  credit 

The  thing  at  once,  since  you  have  said  it. 
Me  yoa  may  credit  or  mav  not. 
Since  bere  just  to  the  bridge  we're  got. 
Come,  let's  go  on't ;  we've  neither  aught 

to  fear; 
'TIS  only  liars  feel  it  'neath  them  crack.' 

<  Your  word  I'll   take    for't  then,  my 


eontnuy,  this  tale  may  be,  and  pro^ 
bsbly  is,  a  very  old  Joe  Miller  rtor}* 
after  all,  since  ve  do  not  pretend  to 
be  learned  in  the  pedigrees  of  sucL 
facetia.  Still,  even  those  who  may 
chance  to  reooffnise  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  it,  will  be  glad  to  meet  with 
it  again  in  its  present  smart,  new 
dress,  which  they  must  allow  does 
infinite  credit  to  oar  skill  in  poetical 
tailoring  or  taUring.  Certes,  we  have 
made  a  handsome  job  of  the  tail  it- 
self  tif  the  story,  although  it  is  not 
exactly  after  the  exact  cat  of  onr 
pattern.  Though  we  are  schnaderL, 
we  have  still  some  conscience,  and 
therefore  do  not  wish  to  fudge  our 
customers  more  than  there  is  abso- 
lutely any  occasion  for;  besides, 
should  it  ever  be  our  fate  to  &11  in 
with  the  bridge  here  spoken  of,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pass 
over  it  manftilly,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  falling  through  it,  or  feel- 
ing that  the  onfy  alternative  left  us 
is  to  turn  back.  We  have  a  horror 
of  retrograding :  "/>Zitf  auUre'^  is  the 
motto  for  us.  At  this  rate  of  pro- 
ceeding, however,  we  are  not  likely 
to  make  much  progress  in  our  sub- 
ject; we  will,  therefore,  now  turn 
aside  awhile  from  Krilov  to  one 
Zilov,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
further  than  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  following  piece,  which  may  per- 
tinently enough  be  brought  in  here, 
as  another  specimen  of  the  anecdote 
class  of  £ible : — 

"  'Tis  beginning  to  rain,"  cried  a  fool  to 
his  master, 
"  So  we'd  better  go  take 
Shelter  io  yonder  lake  ; 

To  get  wet  to  the  skin  is  do  trifling  dis- 
aster." 

**  Why,  zounds  !    thou   queer  madcap, 
thon  surely  art  joking ; 

Or  wouldst  rather  be  drowu'd  than  catch 
a  mare  soaking  V 

**  What  mean  you  by  jokes,  sir. 
When  TOUT  senaibla  folks,  sir. 
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•  The  gTMTVAM,  I  omn,  may  be  ratbar 

piovokiBg, 
Bat  tb«  cure's  just  like  drowning  to 
'scape  from  a  soaking  \" 

Bravo! 

*'  A  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  Cool !  motley  *s  the  only  wear.'* 

And  in  truth,  as  the  world  goes,  your 
fool  is  the  chief  philosopher  in  it. 
NU  me  pcBHitet  kujus  nasi :  and,  in  our 
opinion,  we  have  as  much  reason  to 
be  sBtiafied  with  our  version  «f  the 
above  snart/ptt  d*esprU  as  Slawken- 
bergius  had  to  he  with  his  nose.  We 
do  not  go  exactlv  so  far  as  to  adopt 
Sterne's  English  K>r  nUpamtet^  saving, 
"  it  has  been  the  making  of  us ;  but 
it  certainly  does  go  a  few  lines  to- 
wards making  up  our  article.  Your 
methodical  quizsses  are  at  liberty  to 
reproach  us  with  being  a  little  too 
rigmarolish  in  our  course:  bless 
their  simple  hearts,  and — we  will  add, 
simpleton  heads!  they  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  graceful  and 
picturesque  in  writing ;  whereas  our 
pen  affects  the  Ilogarthian  line  of 
beauty.  Their  taste  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  straight,  formal  avenue, 
though  it  be  one  merely  between  clip- 
ped hedges ;  ours  to  serpentine,  wind- 
ing walks,  where,  as  our  path  curves, 
we  can  curvet  Your  worthy  matter- 
of-fact  people  have  no  notion  of  lite- 
rary cocMtery :  their  science  in  it  extends 
no  further  than  serving  up  to  you  a 
joint,  either  boiled  or  roast,  and  per- 
haps a  little  tough  and  stale  into  the 
bargain ;  to  achieve  a  stew,  an  a  la 
hrrnge,  a  fHcandeau,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort,  is  quite  beyond  their  art ; 
while,  as  for  sauce  piqiutnte^  or  sauce 
of  any  kind,  you  must  not  expect  it 
from  them.  No,  truly,  they  mcline 
to  adopt  Harpagon's  advice,  and  set 
before  you  "  de  ces  choses  dont  on  ne 
mange  guire,  et  qtdrattsajnent  d'abord** 
Kow,  our  mode — but  we  are  getting 
impertinent, — for  it  would  be  a  most 
sorry  compliment  to  our  readers  to 
suppose  them  so  dull-witted  as  not 
clearly  to  perceive  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  style  of  cookery. 

Cookery !  and  have  we  then  really 
been  talking  about  cookery  ?  What, 
in  the  name  of  JEscrp  himself,  has 
cooker^'  to  do  with  Ikbles  and  fabu- 


hatM?  JFacSit  desemwiu  Aoeno^ — 
which,  int^pfeted,  means,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  get  into  a  faoUik,  yet  a 
rather  difioilt  affidr  to  get  out  of 
one  again  dexterooriy.  Yet,  as 
cookery  has  brought  ns  into  the 
scrape,  so  cookery  must  help  xm  out 
of  it.  Drowning  people  catch  at 
straws,  and  we  are  now  glad  to  catch 
at  a  &bfe  which  Ux^s  somewhat  like 
an  a  propos  to  tJie  cinnMe^  although 
we  go  £9r  it  to  Germany. 

"  Tke  Squirpand  hii  Cook. 

*  Nine  guests  to-morrow  with  me  dine/ 

Said  Squire  Booby  to  bis  cook; 
'  And  as  the  calf  is  fat  and  fine, 

We*ll  have  him  killed.'      *  Sure,  sir, 
you  joke : 
What  shall  we  do  witli  a  whole  calf, 
When  you've  inrited  only  nine  ! 
In  this  hot  weather,  too !  why  think, 
'Fore  'tis  half  eaten  it  will  stink.' 

*  You  fool  !*  cried  Booby,  with  a  laugh, 

*  If  the  whole's  too  much,  what  need 

kill  more  than  half?' 

This  jest  of  Pfeffel's  seems  to  be  of 
Ilibemiau  origin, — that  is,  it  turns 
upon  one  of  Siose  blunders*  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  so  freely  attri- 
buting to  our  neighbours  of  the 
boll-making  island,  that  we  gene- 
rally father  all  such  amusing  mis- 
takes upon  them,  the  natives  of  it. 
Having  thus  far  stepped  aside  out  of 
our  direct  course,  we  may  as  well 
take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an- 
other morceau  of  the  same  sort  from 
the  Kussian  fabulist,  Izm^ov : — 

"  The  DrunhMTd's  Vw, 

A  toper  made  a  solemn  tow  he  never 

more  would  touch, 
Or  punch,  or  grog,  or  spirits  mixed,  or 

any  compounds  such. 
Yet  though  to  make  't  was  easy,  to  keep 

so  strict  a  vow. 
To  prove  an  easy  matter,  was  not  likely, 

youll  allow. 
Soon  after  was  our  tippler  seen  reeling 

long  the  street. 

*  How  now  !*  a  neighbour  cried,  *  why 

you  scarce  can  keep  your  iTeet. 
I  thought  you  had  foresworn  for  ever 

punch  and  grogV 
'  And  so  I  have,  nor  do  I  now  touck 

either,  3ron  doll  dog ; 
Bat  I  keep  my  vow  unbroken  by  drink. 

ing  spirits  neaL* " 


•  As  a  specimen  of  blundering,  one  of  the  most  curious  upon  record  is  that  com- 
mitted by  Newton,  the  translator  of  Vitruvius,  who  actually  rendered  **  clavam 
HerniUs'^  the  "  daw  of  Harcule^." 
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Amusing  as  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, 8u3i  trifling  jokes  are  cer- 
tainly beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
fable ;  nor  have  they  the  least  claim 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
class  of  composition.  Tne  two  in- 
stances we  have  just  produced  above 
will,  however,  serve  as  foils  to  the 
one  from  Krilov,  which  we  now  sub- 
mit to  our  readers,  with  some  confi- 
dence that  they  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  merit  of  the  original,  much 
as  it  may  have  lost  by  the  process  of 
transfusion  into  another  language : — 

•'  Fortune  and  the  Beggar, 
A  needy  wretch,  whose  worn-out  scrip 

alone 
Was  bis  estate ;  and  who  to  get  a  bone 
Half-picked  was  glad  ;  or  if  a  bit  of  meat. 
Thought  it  a  most  luxurious  treat. 
Upon  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  gate 
Of  a  proud,  stately  mansion,  sate ; 
And  while  upon  the  pile  he  stared,^ 
And  th*  owner's  opulence  compared 
With  his  own  penury  and  distress. 
Thus  *gfln  his  wonder  to  express. 
.    *  Strange  !  that  amid  such  wealth  and 
pride. 
The  great  are  still  unsatisfied, — 
Aye  craving  more, 

How  great  soe'er  their  present  store ; 
As  if,  in  sooth,  they  were  all  bent 
-   On  cherishing  that  torture — discon- 
tent. 
The  former  master  of  this  ample  pile. 
Though  favoured  by  Fortune's  constant 
smije, 
Instead  of  peaceably  enjoying 
His  riches,  free  from  cares  annoying, 
Trusted  his  treasures  to  the  main, 
In  hope  they'd  bring  him  ampler  gain. 
Fsithless  and  traitor  proved  the  ware  : 
His  treasures  found  in  it  their  grave. 
Yet  could  he  of  his  fate  complain. 
When  'twas  his  own  insatiate  greedi- 
ness 
That  caused  all  his  after  neediness  1 
Another  millions  had  amass'd 
By  loans  and  speculations  vast. 
Yet  toil'd  on  with  incessant  trouble  — 
For  what!    to  make    those   millions 

double. 
But  while  he  thought  to  skke  his 


To  serve  thee  long  I  have  inclined. 
If  to  grow  rich  thou  hast  ambition. 

I've  got  a  heap  of  ducats  here  :  unbind 
Your  wallet,  and  with  gold 

ril  fill  it,  while  the  poke  you  hold. 

Yet  mark  me, — 'tis  on  this  condition  ; 

All  that  goes  into  it  shall  be  sound 
And  sterling  metal,  by  my  fay, 

But  should  a  piece  fall  on  tue  ground, 
It  instantly  will  turn  to  clay. 
I  give  you  warning  very  fair  : 
Therefore,   my  friend,    beware  — be- 
ware— 
Your  wallet 's  old,  and  very  weak. 
And  if  much  loaded  it  may  break.' 

Our  sage  was  quite  in  ecstasy. 
And  oped  his  poke  full  wide. 
His  eyes  no  less,  when  he  espied 
Gold  pouring  in  as  from  the  sky. 
'  Now  tell  me  when  I  ought  to  stop, 
If  heavier  much,  your  poke  will  drop. 

Sure  you've  already  got  enough.* 
— *  Fear  not ;  do  you  continue  but  to 

pour, 
I  warrant  me  I  can  bear  more.' 
— *  List !  was  not  that  a  crack  I  heard  V 
— 'Aciack!  impossible!  absurd! 
Twas  no  such  thing  i  come,  now,  just 
stuff ; 
Another  handful  in,  I  pray.' 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  lo!  g«ve 
way 
llie  rotten  bag. 
The  gold  dropped  out. 
And  turned  to  clay. 
While  our   philosopher  looked   like  t 
lout. 
Holding  nothing  save  a  rag. 
Hardly  worth  a  scullion's  clout" 

By  his  countrymen,  this  &ble  is 
generally  considered  to  be  Krilov's 
chefcTceuvre;  and  it  is,  unquestion- 
ably, one  amongst  the  best  of  them, 
if  not  absolutely  the  very  best  of  alL 
Should  our  readers,  however,  not  find 
much  to  admire  in  it,  they  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  view  it 
only  by  moonlight.  Should  thev 
ask  what  is  to  be  understood  by  such 
odd  an  expression,  we  shall  let  the 
following  fable  of  Dmitriev's  explain 
it  for  us : — 
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From  the  banishment  of  Ovid,  is  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Landor,  until  the 
banishment  of  Dante,  the  long  dark 
a^ — in  which  only  a  few  faint 
glimpses  of  poetry  shone  out  for  a 
moment — spread  their  dreary  night 
of  alence  over  Europe.  In  iWa, 
indeed,  he  thinks  that  some  artificial 
lights  were  tossed  about;  but  in 
i^rope,  "  the  irregular  and  incal- 
culable Dante,  whose  magnitude 
oJipsed  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
ancient  Italy,  was  preceded  only  by 
some  brief  and  vivid  coruscations 
from  the  rocks  of  Iceland  and  Scan- 
dinavia."* The  tenth  century  has 
been  usually  regarded  as  the  blackest 
hour  in  the  long  eclipse  of  imagina- 
tion. But  Eichom  discovers  m  it 
much  to  commend ;  and  Guizot  (Hist 
de  Civil.  Franc,  t.  iii.  p.  137)  may 
also  be  consulted  for  some  informa- 
tion of  better  things.  In  the  begin- 
nii^  of  the  tweSth  century.  Air. 
HaUam  sees  the  commencement  of 
the  later  middle  ages;  the  prison- 
chambers  of  the  intellect  began  to  be 
illuminated  by  the  shapes  of  Latin 
fancy,  universities  were  founded, 
books  were  multiplied,  and  theology 
and  philoeophy  glimmered  into  a 
dawn. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance, 
and  one  not  unworthy  of  being  recall- 
ed to  the  memory,  that  the  revivers 
of  painting  and  of  poetry — the  re- 
creators,  as  it  were — should  have  ap- 
peared almost  at  the  same  period, 
bante  was  bom  1265 ;  Giotto,  1276. 
To  him  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  features  of  Dante.  Lanzi  calls 
Giotto  the  Raphael,  as   he   thinks 


Cimabue  the  Michael  Angelo,  of  the 
age;  and  he  regards  him  as  the 
originator  of  the  symbolical,  or,  to 
speak  more  simply,  of  the  all^orical 
style  of  painting,  which  soon  began 
to  spread  through  Italy.  The  grace 
and  elegance  of  Giotto,  qualities  to 
be  looked  for  in  vain  among  thoee 
who  preceded  him,  are  partly  attri* 
buted  by  Lanzi  to  the  study  of  the  ' 
antique  remains  of  sculpture  near  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.  Scripture 
supplied  the  pencil  of  Art,  in  those 
early  days  of  her  spring,  with  subjects 
for  delineation ;  Dante  could  not  but 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  sentiment 
in  which  he  lived ;  he  endeavoured 
to  represent  by  words  objects  to  the 
eye;  and  each  canto  of  his  great 
poem  is  a  scene,  painted  by  a  rude, 
but  a  daring  and  a  sublime  Master. 
We  find  accordingly  in  his  works, 
what  has  been  ingeniously  called,  a 
logical  harmony  of  expressions  with 
thoughts ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  art 
of  reflecting  upon  the  eye  of  the 
reader  the  identical  image  which 
shone  upon  the  eye  of  the  poet. 
This  power  was  emmently  possessed 
by  Homer,  Dante,  and  Chaucer ;  and 
the  lUady  the  Inferno^  and  the 
Kimhfs  Tale,  have  been  referred  to 
for  nomely,  yet  pure  and  vivid  re- 
presentations. "In  these  poems  we 
see  sights  and  hear  sounds.  Alison 
says,  m  reference  to  our  emotions  of 
sublimity  and  beauty,  that  the  land- 
scapes of  Claude,  the  music  of  Han- 
del, and  the  poetry  of  Milton,  only 
exert  their  full  power,  and  imbue 
our  spirits  with  their  essential  and 
subtle  influence,  when  they  kindle 


*  Letter  to  an  Author,  appended  to  Periclet  and  Aspasia 
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our  imaginations,  and  bewilder  us 
with  the  successive  trains  of  imagery 
that  pass  before  our  minds.  The 
talismanic  power  of  ^nius  is  displayed 
in  the  transformations  it  produces; 
when  the  reader  seems  to  lose  his 
personal  identity — to  be  at  one  time 
Achilles,  at  another  Hotspur,  at  an- 
other Prince  Arthur ;  now  at  Athens, 
now  at  Florence,  now  in  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders ;  his  own  feelings,  pas- 
sions, desires,  and  enjoyments,  ab- 
sorbed and  lost  in  those  of  the  cha- 
racter whose  part  he  seems  to  be 
representing.  This  spell  lies  only  in 
the  books  of  the  greatest  men — of  the 
princes  of  literature.  It  is  the  fre- 
quent custom  of  the  three  illustrious 
writers,  whom  we  have  named,  to 
paint  their  portraits  without  any 
lustre  of  imagination  to  encircle,  or 
throw  a  gleam  upon,  reality.  Ob- 
jects seem  not  to  have  appeared  to 
them  so  much,  to  adopt  the  beautiful 
line  of  Cowley, — 

"  Bodied,  arrayed,  and  seen  by  an  io- 
teraal  light/' 

as  in  the  open  sunlight  of  nature  and 
truth.  Take,  for  example,  any  land- 
scape of  Homer ;  a  picture  by  Grains- 
borough  could  not  be  decomposed 
into  smrnler  elements.  It  was  a  re- 
mark of  Du  Bos,  that  the  colourists 
always  follow  the  inventors.  In  their 
delineations  of  human  character,  the 
same  simplicity  is  apparent : — 

"  Motion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire; 

Bold  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  mas- 
ter's fire ; 

A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd 
t'  affect, 

And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  neglect" 

It  has  been  noticed  by  FobcoIo,  of 
all  the  critics  of  Dante  the  most 
sagacious,  that  his  customary  mode 


of  expression  is  by  images ;  that  his 
largest  groups  are  sketched  with  i 
few  rapid  strokes ;  and  that  the  great 
artist  ptu98es  rapidly^  on  to  another 
part  ofhis  subject,  without  ^*  paiuing 
to  heighten  the  effect,**  or  to  deepen 
the  emotion  of  pity,  of  terror,  or  of 
admiration,  which  the  first  rude 
outline  may  have  excited.  '^  A  single 
word  flung  in  apparently  without  de- 
sign often  gives  its  whole  light  and 
character  to  the  picture.**  ^smondi 
had  previously  commented  on  that 
picturesque  power,  by  which  Dante 
places  every  thing  before  the  eye  of 
nis  readers ;  takes  them  with  hun,  as 
it  were,  into  all  his  wandering  and 
exhibits  the  new  creations  of  Purga- 
tory and  Heaven.  Sismondi  thought 
that  almost  every  terzine  might  he 
delineated  by  the  penciL  In  the 
same  spirit  Carlyle  has  said  very 
well,  that  Dante*s  painting  is  graphic, 
brief,  and  true,  with  the  vivimiess  of 
li^htnin^  in  a  dark  night*  Dante  is 
said  to  have  attained  some  skill  in 
the  art  of  desifi;ning,  and  he  speaks 
of  delineating  the  figure  of  an  angel. 
This  picturesque  power  is  displayed, 
as  we  have  said,  m  brief  dashes  of 
the  pencil ;  fluently  in  a  single 
stroke.  Thus  in  the  first  canto  of 
the  Inferno^  he  represents  himself 
climbing  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain with  his  hinder  foot  still  firmer; 
the  sails,  filled  bv  the  swelling  breexe, 
suddenly  drop  do¥m  collapsed,  when 
the  mast  splits;  the  rooks  in  the 
early  dawn  cross  and  re^cross  each 
other*s  path ;  the  doves  glide  through 
the  air  on  extended  wings,  calm  and 
motionless.  The  air  of  departing  day 
is  imbrowned  by  shadows.  The  last 
quotation  belongs  to  w^hat  we  will 
venture  to  call  the  picturesque  of  sen- 
timerU,  of  which  the  following  ar^ 
pleasing  specimens : — 
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Priee  remaiked  that  the  pictures 
of  Claude,  if  contemplated  with  a 
lingering  eye,  as  the  twilight  draws 
on,  present  the  same  gradual  fading 
of  tne  glimmering  landscape,  which 
we  observe  in  real  nature,  l^ow  this 
aa{iii8ite  sentiment  of  the  pencil,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  corresponds  with 
the  sensations  awakened  in  our  minds 
W  the  per^  landscapes  of  Dante  and 
tioUins.  Gray's  description  of  the 
solitary  man,  while  the  wood-lark 
pipei  ner  &rewell  song,  pureutng 
"  with  wistful  eyes  the  settmg  sun, 
B  ia  the  same  spirit,  and  we  are  not 
tshamed  to  conrcss  that  we  sometimes 
find  ourselves  repeating  it  with  tears 
in  our  eyes. 

Dante  could  not  have  studied  Yii^ 
without  perceiving  and  admiring  his 
inimitable  paintings. 

The  Latin  poet  produces  this  pic- 
torial effect  by  a  single  epithet. 
When  .Sneas  reaches  the  Lybian 
^ore  after  the  storm,  and  from  a 
lofty  rock  surveys  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean  and  of'^land,  he  heholds  a 
long  train  of  stags  feeding  through 
the  valleys, — 

''  £t  Ismgum  per  ralles  pascitur  agmen.''^ 

The  serpent,  trodden  upon  in  the 
brambles  bv  the  unconscious  foot, 
raises  its  inflated  neck, — 

"  AnolUntem\x^."i 

When  ^neas  flees  ftom  Troy  with 
his  fiither  upon  his  shoulders,  the 
little  lulus  attaches  himself  to  his 
hand,— 

"  Dextne  se  parvus  lulus 

lmjpiieHiu"X 

IMdo,  with  intensity  of  hope  and 
£ar,  gazing  on  the  victims,  appears 
before  us, — 

*'  Pectoriboa  inhians^^ 

The  entire  description  of  the  games 
in  the  fifth  book  might  be  ouoted  for 
its  picturesque  beautv ;  but  nere,  also, 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist  is 
shewn  in  the  brief  touches  of  his 


pencil.  The  chastity  of  Raphael's 
fancy  shines  in  this  painter  by  words. 
To  illustrate  the  boat-race,  and  to 
give,  as  it  were,  a  background  to  this 
charming  marine  view,  he  sketches  a 
charioteer  urging  his  horses  along 
the  course,  and  shaking  the  waving 
reins,  with  burning  eagerness,  while 
he  hai^  over  the  ush, — 

"  Immissis  aurigs  undantia  lara 
CoDcuss^re  jogis,  pronique  in  verbera  pan- 
dew  J*  II 

Cowper  has  copied  this  line  in  his 
picture  of  the  hay-wagon  returning 
empty  to  the  field : — 

'*  The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  hia  team. 
Vociferous." 

Not  less  graphic  is  the  description  of 
Diores,  running  with  such  equal 
speed,  that  he  hangs  upon  the  shoulder 
of  Euryalus ;  %  the  fall  of  Nisus,  upon 
the  slippery  ground,**  has  a  little  of 
that  qmet  humour  in  which  Vir^ 
occasionally  indulged.  The  pugilis* 
tic  encounter  between  Dares  and  £n- 
telli^  is  absolutely  alive;  we  hear 
the  blows  ring  and  the  grassy  earth 
rebound.  How  diitinctly  do  we  see 
them  throwii^  aside  their  heads  from 
the  attack,  and  mingling  hand  with 
hand, — 

"  Erratque  aures  et  tempera  circum 
Crebra  manus.**ff 

The  ahsih  book  abounds  in  these 
effects  of  his  lifb- giving  pencil;  by 
one  word  he  composes  a  "  scene  by 
moonlight :" — 

"  Quale  per  ineertam  liwam  sqb  luce 

malign^ 
Est  iter  in  aavis.  "ft 

-^neas  and  his  guide  wind  along 
before  our  eyes  through  that  mys- 
terious glimmering,  yirgjl  oflen  in* 
troduces  moonlight  into  nis  pictures,- 
but  never  more  happily  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  Trojan  house,§§  when 
rendered  visible  by  the  full  moon 
streaming  through  the  windows  of 
his  chamber,  the  household  gods  ap- 
pear at  the  bedside  of  iBneas.j||| 


*  i£neid,  u  186.            f  lb.  ii.  381.            t  lb.  ii.  724.  §  lb.  iv.  64. 

R  ^oeid,  V.  147.           f  lb.  315.               ••  lb.  r.  331.  ft  lb.  v.  435. 

Xt  iEneid,  vi.  271.         $$  lb.  ii.  152. 

II  The  effect  produced  bv  the  iubttitution  of  a  word,  in  the  place  of  the  one  in- 

■erted  by  the  poet,  may  be  shewn  in  a  very  familiar  quotation.  Campbell  illustrates 

ume  remarks  on  the  love-poetry  of  Bums  by  the  well-known  lines  m  Shakspeare*s 
A'iif^  John  (act  ir.  so.  ii.),  which  he  quotes  thus : — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  row,  ' 

Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet."      ^,^,^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Homer  was  unknown  to  Dante, 
and  he  accordingly  became  the  re- 
verential disciple  of  Virgil.  Amid 
all  the  intricacies  of  Aristotle,  and  all 
the  subtilties  of  Aquinas,  the  face 
of  the  Latin  Muse  beamed  upon  him 
with  a  tender,  a  sweet,  and  a  bewil- 
dering smile.  M.  Yieussieux  has  a 
remark  upon  this  subject  which  may 
be  quoted : — 

-  *•  Dante,  therefore,  looked  upon  Virgil 
as  the  first  of  poets  whom  he  knew,  and 
be  speaks  of  him  as  his  master  and  model 
in  the  poetic  art ;  and  although  he  greatly 
surpassed  his  master  in  originality  and 
power,  still  there  is  something  touching 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  feelings  of 
Dante  in  the  deference  which  he  shews 
throughout  for  Virgil,  from  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure 
which  he  had  derired  from  his  works.*' 

K  the  critic  intended  to  assert  that 
Dante  was  a  greater  poet,  interpret- 
ing the  title  in  its  widest  sense,  than 
VirgU,  we  believe  him  to  have  been 
completely  in  error.  The  Commedia 
has  more  originality  and  power  than 
the  ^neid;  but  Virgil  is  a  greater 
master  of  song  than  Dante.  It  may 
be  pleasing  to  recollect  the  judicious 
observation  of  Elton,  who  speaks  of 
Virgil  in  his  epic  character  with 
temperate,  candid,  and  refined  criti- 
cism. He  acknowledges  his  chastity 
of  language,  his  fine  ear  for  every 
inflection  of  music,  his  allurements 
of  expression,  his  melancholy  pen- 
siveness,  his  moral  grace,  his  lively 
perception  of  the  bSiutiftil  both  in 
nature  and  art,  his  pictorial  skill,  and 
the  presidii^  delicacv  of  his  taste. 
But  the  genius  of  Virgil  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Oeorgics,  There  he 
reigns  pre-eminent;  the  prince  of 
descriptive  poets;  imitatea  by  all, 
equalled  by  none. 

But  in  Dante  we  discover,  more- 


the  picturesque  of  manners;  and  in 
this  quality  he  mav  be  compared, 
with  Chaucer,  as  before  with  Virgil. 
Campbell  says  that  the  age  of  Chaucer 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  uses 
of  the  poet ;  it  was  an  age  in  which 
the  lines  of  separation  between  the 
various  orders  of  men  were  strongly 
defined ;  "  the  broken  masses  of  so- 
ciety gave  out  their  deepest  shadows 
and  strongest  colouring  by  the  morn- 
ing light  of  civilisation.**  The  clouds 
that  still  hung,  black  and  soknm 
along  the  horizon,  formed  an  impres- 
sive and  admirable  background  for 
the  pageants  of  the  imagination ;  they 
threw  out  the  colours  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  costume.  The  lovers  of 
poetry  in  those  days,  to  borrow  the 
conceit  of  Prior,  only  listened  wiik 
their  eyes.  Thus,  in  reading  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales^  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  walking  along  a 
picture-gallery  by  Holbein.  The  de- 
scriptions are  not  given  in  a  word  or 
by  a  touch,  but  by  a  series  of  minute 
strokes ;  yet  with  each  characteristic 
vividly  impressed  above  the  rest,  as 
in  the  deep-sunk  eyes  of  the  monk 
(his  "  ey  en  stepe  **) ;  or  in  the  friar  with 
his  tippet  stuffed  with  pins  to  give 
"  fayre  wives ;"  or  in  the  threadbare 
cloak  of  the  Oxford  scholar;  or  in 
the  merchant  with  "  a  Flaundrish 
bever-hat,"  or  in  the  miller  with  a 
wart  upon  the  top  of  his  nose: 
Chaucer  seems  to  have  been  indeed 
able,  in  the  lines  of  Cowper, — 
"  T'  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them 

fast, 
And  force  them  sit,  till  he  had  pencilled 

off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  form  he  Tiews; 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art. 
That  each  may  find  its  most  propitioiii 

light. 
And  shine  by  situation." 
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I  liihwitb  the  Fatherof  Greek  Poetry; 
f  ind  jou  ivill  find  not,  indeed,  the 
;  «me  splendour  and  affluence  of 
I  inn^ination,  but  the  same  power  of 
{  d^ncting  in  words,  and  the  same  vivid 
-i  fidMraque  of  numners.  There  was 
;  not  only  grace,  but  truth,  in  the  fa- 
■  mffiar  o^ervation  of  Cicero,  that 
Homer,  according  to  tradition,  was 
;  Mind;  but  that  we  see  his  picture, 
f  not  his  poetry.  The  description  of 
;  the  dd  nurse  arranfi;ing  the  bed- 
;  cbunber  of  Telemachus  is  in  the 
.  Toy  spirit  of  Chaucer, — sunple,  do- 
\  me^  affectionate,  and  minute. 
When  he  has  taken  off  his  garment, 
do  we  not  behold  Euryclea  folding  it 
np  with  all  the  care  of  a  faiths 
ceoQomigt — 

it  upon  a  peg  by 


tnd  then  hanj^ 
the  side  of  lushed? 

It  ffi  interesting  to  suspend  the  por- 
traits of  Dante  and  Chaucer  side  by 
ade  for  a  minute.    A  few  faint  lines 
in  Uieir  histories  sometimes  seem  to 
ran  nearly  pcmdlel.     Chaucer  ac- 
companied Edward  m.  to  France  in 
1359,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
sege  of  Retters,  in  the  same  year : 
Dante  fought  at  Campaldino  m  1289. 
Chancer,  m  the  reign  of  Richard, 
iled  firran  Engknd  on  account,  as  it 
'n  said,  of  his  political  connexions, 
aod  found  a  shelter  successively  in 
Hamault,    France,    and    Zealand: 
Dante  was  not  only  sentenced    to 
baoiahment,   but  condemned  to  be 
burnt    alive ;     he   wandered   from 
plaee  to  place,  feeding  upon  his  own 
sad  heart ;  what  he  Mt  and  what  he 
nifieied  he  has  indicated  in  one  of 
those  glimpses  of  his  own  character 
whkh  occasionally  reward  the  reader 
of  his  poem  (Parcudiso^  cant  xvii.). 
Dante  sighed  in  vain  for  his  home ; 
Chancer    found    one   in   a   prison. 
Dante  ate  the  bread  of  dependence ; 


the  ashes  of  Chaucer  repose  in  the 
glorious  sanctuary  of  piety  and 
ffenius, — he  lies  in  Westmiiwter  Ah* 
h^y.  Perhap  their  personal  charac- 
teristics miffnt  lend  some  touches  to 
a  parallel ;  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  remarking,  that  as  Chaucer  de- 
scribes his  Oxford  scholar,  in  the 
proloffue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as 
speakmg  few  words  and  in  a  quiet 
tone;  so  Dante's  manner  of  conver- 
sation is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
same  description;  and  he  gives  the 
same  sedateness  and  dignity  to  his 
heroes. 

Colerid^  attributed  to  the  blind- 
ness of  Milton  the  fact  that  he  was 
"  not  a  picturesque,  but  a  musical 
poet.**  Hallam  mitigates  this  opi- 
nion, by  deeming  him  to  be  the  lat- 
ter more  than  the  former.  "  He  de- 
scribes visible  things,  and  often  with 
ffreat  power  of  ren&ring  them  mani- 
fest,— what  the  Greeks  adl  ii«^yw«,''* 
though  without  the  exact  observa- 
tion of  Spenser  and  Dante.  Price 
considers,  and  we  think  justly,  that 
he  added  to  a  mind  full  of  poetical 
power  the  most  studied  attention  to 
effect  I  To  exemplify  that  attention, 
he  quotes  the  famous  simile : — 

*'  As  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  mistv  air, 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the 

moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations." 

These  circumstances,  in  the  opinion 
of  Price,  are  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  fallen  archangel;  but  the  poet, 
perceiving  that  an  eclipsed  was  less 
magnificent  than  a  resplendent  sun, 
added,  '^  that  dignified  image  of 
terror, — ^** 

"  And  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  nations.*' 

It  would  be  surprising  if  we  did 
not  find  every  poetical  excellence  in 
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morcHy  picture ;  so,  al«o,  in  the  sha- 
dowy moonlight  of  the  same  poet,  the 
midnight  landscape  is  created  before 
our  eves, — the  indistinct  corn-field, 
the  wnite  farm  glimmering  among  the 
trees,  the  reflection  of  sml  branches 
on  the  grass,  the  spectral  bush,  the 
mysterious  gate.  When  Milton  de- 
scribes the  smile  of  an  angel^  he  tells 
us  Uiat  it  glowedj — a  word  express- 
inff  much  more  than  a  transitory 
shming;  it  signifies  that  the  lustre 
remained  upon  the  countenance  after 
the  smile  had  passed  away.  Thom- 
son depicting,  after  Virgil,  the  return 
of  the  nightmgale  to  her  plundered 
liest,  shews  her 

*'  On  the  bough 
SoU-tUting.'* 

Gray,  in  his  fragment  on  the  al- 
liance of  education  and  government, 
ftimishes  an  admirable  example  of 
the  svggesHve  picturesque : — 

"  For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be 

found 
Witb  iide-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty 

ground. 

And,  not  to  multiply  examples, 
Darwin,  in  his  famous  description  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Cam- 
byses,  makes  us  see  the  swelling  and 
impetuous  gathering  of  the  sands, — 

"  Wtre  over  ware  the    rising    desert 
twimt" 

Johnson  sud  that  the  great  excel- 
lence of  the  comparisons  of  Milton 
was  to  be  discovered  in  their  anuUi'- 
hide;  his  images  enlarge  themselves 
to  the  eye ;  one  circle  of  thought 
spreads  into  another.  Thus,  in  com- 
paring the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb 
of  the  moon«  ^*  he  crowds  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  discovery  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  all  the  wonders  which  the 
telescope  discovers."  The  blindness 
and  sunerings  of  Gralileo  moralise  the 
picture.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
these  are  slight  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  Genius;  but  the  objection 
is  unsound.  When  a  Turkish  cour- 
tier exhibited  to  the  Sultan  the  sword 
of  Scanderb^,  the  monarch  declared 
his  inability  to  discover  any  wonder- 
ftil  property  peculiar  to  that  sword. 
"  Nay,  said  a  by-stander,  "  but  if 
you  had  seen  Scanderb^'s  arm,  with 
what  a  mighty  force  he  wielded  the 
weapon,  you  would  change  your 
opinion.**  So  it  is  with  the  weapons 
of  fancy  and  art ;  even  the  repetition 


of  a  word  will  freouently  praduce  a 
surprising  effect  Take  an  example 
from  the  elegant  and  accomplished 
Carew: — 

"  Tbat  lorely  face  will  fail, 

BMMty  *i  twett,  Ua  B^Hty  Ufrnil ; 
Tis  $ooniT  past,  'tis  »oom§r  done. 
Than  summer's  rain  or  winter's  •do.'' 

With  equal  sweetness  and  happi- 
ness of  touch,  Sterne  draws  the  head 
of  his  Friar, — "  mild,  pale,  penetrat- 
ing ;  free  from  all  commonplace 
ideas  of  fat,  contented  ignorance, 
looking  downward  upon  earth;  it 
looked  upwards,  but  looked  as  if  it 
looked  at  something  beyond  this 
world."  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that,  in  reading  this  passage,  you  seem 
to  contemplate  one  of  the  divine  heads 
of  Guido. 

It  is  related  of  Apelles,  that  he 
only  employed  four  colours  in  his 
pictures ;  one  colour,  so  to  speak,  is 
frequently  predominant  in  tne  pic- 
tures of  Fancy.  Light  was  one  of 
the  most  important  features,  if  the 
word  may  be  used,  of  the  Pagan 
elysium ;  and  Dante  could  not  fiul  of 
being  delighted  by  the  consummate 
brilliancy  and  grace  with  which  his 
master,  Virgil,  described  the  appear- 
ance of  his  paradise,  as  it  glowed 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  Trojan  pilgrim 
and  his  guide : — 

"  Largior  bic  campos  ether  et  lumine 

vestit 
Purpureo." 

Dante  worked  upon  the  slighter 
drawing  of  his  model.  The  exqui- 
site image  at  the  conclusioii  of  the 
Paradiso,  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
shadow  forth  the  sublime  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  lineaments  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  original,  and  sug- 
gestive metaphors  in  the  poetry  oi 
Italy.  But  Dante  does  not  c<mfine 
the  uses  of  li^ht  to  his  Paradiso ;  the 
Inferno  receives  some  of  its  noblest 
and  most  awful  illustrations  from  its 
disposition.  How  sublime  is  the 
City  of  Dis,  darting  its  fire  through 
the  darkness — eacn  minaret  glowing 
with  intense  flame !  so  also  the  flam- 
ing {p^aves,  and  Charon  with  his 
bummff  eyes. 

Of  this  kind  of  picturesque  de- 
scription numerous  example  will 
recur  to  the  reader  of  Virgil.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  one  more  beau- 
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tilbl  tiuud  the  sodden  apparition 
of  Venus,  when,  enraged  hy  the 
appeanmce  of  Helen,  die  meditates 
the  destruction  of  that  scourge  of 
Troy;  amid  the  fearful  glare  and 
darkness  of  the  surroun^ng  conflag- 
ration, the  goddess  shines  in  mild  and 
serene  lustre,  with  the  white  arms 
and  rosy  lips  of  Elvsium.*  The  con- 
tnst  is  lovely.  The  vision  which  she 
presents  to  the  gaze  of  ^neas  helongs 
to  the  same  order  of  picturesque  com- 
position ;  Juno  hrai^hes  her  flun- 
mg  sword  at  the  Sccan  gates  ;t  while 
she  speaks — and  the  change  of  tense 
gives  remarkable  vividness  to  the 
picture  J — Minerva  ?uu  descended 
npon  the  tower  of  the  citadel,  in  a 
homing  cloud;  Neptune  §  shakes 
the  battlements  witn  his  trident. 
When  she  has  pointed  out  these  ter- 
rible visions  to  his  gaze,  the  goddess 
&des  into  the  gloom  of  night.  All  is 
again  dark;  but  amid  the  shadows 
dreadful  shapes  appear,  and  the  hos- 
tOe  divinities  of  the  floods  ;J|  and  to 
complete  the  wonderml  life  of  the 
description,  the  entire  city  seems  to 
smk  down  into  the  flames  before  the 
terrified  eyes  of  Mneaa,^  The  last 
incident  in  the  narrative  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  all,  and  suggested,  though 
it  may  have  been  unconsciously,  to 
WarburtOTi  his  picture  of  Lisbon,**  in 
the  awful  earthquake  that  over- 
whelmed it,  involved  in  flames,  and 
sinking  in  thunder.ff 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  ap- 
pearances in  nature  is  the  union  of 
storm  and  sunset  in  Forest  Scenery  ;J  J 
when,  for  examnle.  the  storm  is 
bhickening  behind  the  trees,  and  the 
opposite  sun  flames  upon  their  leafy 
heads,  "  the  castle,  the  lake,  or  the 
forest  scene,  whether  viewed  in  sha- 
dow agamst  the  ruddy  light  or  il- 
luming under  the  storm,**  appear  in 
awful  and  solemn  beauty.  GUpin 
notices  the  wonderful  grandeur  of 
this  appearance.  Superstition,  he 
thinks,  might  easily  discover  in  that 
resplendent  gloom  the  desMsending  in- 
habitants of  Olympus ;  and  he  refers 
to  the  picturesque  use  which  Virgil 


made  of  this  phenomenon,  where 
Evander  tells  .^eas  that  the  Ar- 
cadians beheld  the  prince  of  the  sky 
behind  the  groves  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock: — 

"  NemDs»  banc,  inqoit,  frondoso  vertioe 

collem, 
Quia  deua,  iocertum  est,  habitat  Deua : 

Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisae  Jovem,  quum  sspe 

nigranlem 
^gida   ooncuteret    deztra,    nimboaque 

ciereU" 

In  remembering  the  beautiful  ef- 
fects which  in  ihe^neidaxe  produced 
by  light,  we  should  not  forget  the 
gleams  of  lightning  flashing  through 
the  leaves  of  Lucan^s  enchanted  wood 
— the  original  of  Tasso — and  throw- 
ing into  ghastly  relief  the  grim  fea- 
tures of  the  idols.  Ovi^  in  the 
glowing  romance  of  Phaeton,  repre- 
sents Apollo  unbinding  the  crown  of 
glory  from  his  head  before  he  in- 
vites his  son  to  approach  him. 
Spenser  drew  many  of  his  loveliest 
images  from  light.  In  the  fourteenth 
stanza  of  the  j^st  canto,  Una  and  her 
knight,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent 
tempest,  take  shelter  in  a  neighbour- 
ing forest ;  but  when  the  rain  and 
storm  have  ceased,  they  are  unable 
to  retrace  their  road:  at  length, 
having;  followed  a  path  for  some 
time,  m  the  hope  of  extricating  them- 
selves from  the  labyrinth,  it  leads 
them  to  a  cave  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  wood*  The  knight  dismounts, 
and,  giving  his  spear  to  the  dwarf^ 
stoops  forward  to  look  into  the  ca- 
vern ;  his  armour  throws  a  glunmer 
of  uncertain  light  among  the  gloom. 
Spenser^s  mormn^  and  evenins  land- 
scapes are  exquisitely  sfanple  and 
warm.  The  earliest  morning  view 
occurs  in  the  seventh  stanza  of  the 
second  canto, — 

"  Ro8y-finger*d  aaorning  faire. 
Weary  of  aged  Titbone'a  aaifron  bed. 
Had    spread    her  purple  robe   through 

dewy  aire." 

Another  eitample  in  the  same  canto 
is  still  better  kiiovni,  where  Apollo  is 


*  vEiieid,  iL  693.     t  lb.  613.      t  lb  616.      §  lb.  ^10.     g  lb.  625.    %  lb.  6%5. 
••  Letters  to  Hurd,  1809,  p.  204. 

ft  Thomson  was  ansuccesaful  in  his  attempt  to  represent  the   destruction    of 
Palermo ;  his  picture  looks  like  a  drop-scene  painted  for  the  Surrey  or  Adelphi  :— 

••  Conrulsire  burfd 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphuraoua  flame.'* — Autumn,  1205^ 
U  Forest  Scenery,  p.  259. 
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seen  dancing  through  the  golden 
gates  of  the  East, — 

**  Shaking  his  dewy  haire, 
And  hurl'd  his  glist*ring  beams  ihroagh 
gloomy  aire.*' 

The  battle  between  Arthur  and  the 
giant,  in  the  eighth  canto  of  the  first 
book,  is  reliev^  by  a  very  beautiful 
incident,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
same  source.  Arthur*  is  beaten 
down  by  the  tremendous  club  of  the 
giant,  and  is  in  imminent  peril ;  when 
his  shield  having  been  uncovered  by 
the  fall,  dazzles  with  its  sudden  lus- 
tre the  eyes  of  the  giant,  who  be- 
comes an  easy  conquest  to  the  sword 
of  his  assailant.  Milton,  who  lisped 
in  childhood  the  wood-notes  of 
Spenser,  has  produced  not  only  de- 
lightful but  sublime  effects,  by  the 
introduction  of  light  and  shade.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  line  in 
Comus,  where  the  lady  sees  a  gleam 
upon  the  tufted  grove.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  has  painted  a  scene  of  this 
description.  "  Going  a  little  aside 
into  a  wood,  where  many  times  before 
she  had  delighted  to  walk,  her  eyes 
were  saluted  with  a  tuft  of  trees,  as, 
with  the  shade  the  moon  gave 
through  it,  might  breed  a  fearful 
kind  of  devotion  to  look  upon  it.** 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  passage, 
in  Paradise  Zffst,  or  in  the  poetry  of 
the  world,  which  derives  its  charm 
from  light,  is  contained  in  the  ninth 
book,  where,  to  adopt  the  paraphrase 
of  Addison  (Spectator,  351),  Satan  is 
beheld  traversing  the  globe,  but 
keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  that  he  may  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Angel  of  the  Sun. 

It  would  be  inexpedient  to  pursue 
this  pleasing  track  of  poetical  illus- 
tration among  modem  poets ;  but  we 
may  mention  one  passage  in  Walter 
Scott,  where  Marmion  sees  the  white 
tents  of  the  camp  on  Flodden  Field, 
scattered  like  remnants  of  snow  along 
the  dusky  ridges  of  the  hills, — the 
rising  sun  flashing  upon  the  irregular 
lines  of  spears.  \Vnen  Drayton  de- 
scribes the  march  of  Eklward  III.  to 
surprise  the  Earl  of  March  and  the 
Queen  in  Nottingham  Castle,  he 
portrays  him  with  a  select  band, 
threading  his  way,  by  torchlight,  up 
a  Monding  and  perilous  rocky  path : 


<<  As  bj  the  lights,  as  they  along  were 

led. 
Their  Mhadowt  them  then  following  at  tkeir 

back," 

We  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the 
Graces  in  the  train  of  Dante.  It  is  in 
the  creativeness  of  his  imagination— 
in  the  volition  of  his  fancy,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  power  of  originating 
motton,  that  we  discover  his  grand- 
eur and  dignity.  The  refinement  of 
taste,  the  mdifference  and  suspense 

S3  borrow  a  happy  phrase  of  Paley), 
e  waiting  and  equilibrium  of  the 
judgment,  the  disposition  of  the  lights 
of  illustration,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
embellishment,  belong  to  a  gentler,  a 
later  age.  They  flourish  in  the  cul- 
tivated seasons  of  literature,  when, 
to  adopt  a  remark  of  Campbell,  the 
fine  spirit  of  truth  has  begun  to  pass 
from  man  to  man,  not  only  in  the 
teaching  of  books,  but  in  the  inter- 
course of  social  life.  We  remember, 
indeed,  that  Mathias,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  Gray,  mentions 
Dante  as  the  neglected  wondrous 
man,  who,  next  to  Shakspeare,  had 
looked  with  the  acutest  eye  into  hu- 
man passions ;  nor  have  we  foi^tten 
the  assertion  of  Sir  E.  Brydges,  that 
no  source  of  delight  has  been  opened 
since  the  time  of  Dante,  of  which 
that  poet  was  ignorant.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  he  indicated  the  situ- 
ation of  the  springs  of  tenderness, 
of  pathos,  and  even  of  grace.  But 
from  the  third,  at  least,  he  drew 
little  draughts.  The  famous  story  of 
Francesca  is  a  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  last  quality. 

The  year  1395  was  the  great  epoch 
of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in 
the  south.  The  majesty  of  Plato,  the 
music  of  Pindar,  the  stateliness  of 
Callimachus,  were  admired  and  loved 
by  all  upon  whom  their  voices  fell,  or 
to  whom  their  beauty  was  revealed. 
Fancy  might  then,  with  truth,  have 
been  said  to  break  from  her  "  cave  of 
cloud,"  and  to  wave  "her  purple 
wings"  in  the  sunshine  of  awaking 
spring.  Who  can  feel  any  astonish- 
ment that  admiration  should  have 
glowed  into  enthusiasm,  or  that  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  should  have 
been  regarded  as  the  only  pearls  of 
great  price  by  the  scholars  of  that 
age? 


•  St.  19,  20. 
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**  See  Boceaee  tits,  imiblding  on  his  kaees, 
The  neir-foond  roll  of  old  Msonides." 

Every  natural  charm  was  heightened 
hy  surprise.  The  sea  of  tune  ap- 
peared to  have  flowed  hack,  and  to 
nave  given  up  the  buried  Cities  of 
the  (^nii.  Every  eye  strained  to 
nierce  into  the  recovered  treasures. 
Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that  the  love  of 
Greek  and  Latin  absorbed  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Italian  sholars,  and 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  allurements 
of  every  other  path  of  literature. 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  were  heard  in 
the  forests;  silver  bows  sparkled 
through  the  trees ;  bright  faces,  like 
stars,  mvited  the  thirsty  gazer  to  de- 
scend into  transparent  fountains; 
sunbeams  and  shadows  upon  distant 
hills  were  transformed  into  Oreads ; 
Satyrs  resounded  upon  the  grass; 
Fan  seemed  to  tune  his  pipe  under 
the  dark  branches  of  the  oak ;  up  the 
green  paths  of  the  woodlands  wan- 

••  Narcissus  fair. 
As    o*er    tbe  fabled    fountain    hanging 
still."  • 

Visions  like  these — some  of  them 
embodied  with  so  exquisite  a  grace  of 
outline  and  flush  of  colouring  by  the 
pencil  of  Wordsworth  —  may  be 
thought  to  have  haunted  the  waking 
and  sleeping  eyes  of  the  scholar. 
The  history  of  the  revival  of  letters 
belongs  to  an  ampler  page ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  pause  for  a  moment,  to 
look  back  upon  those  mysterious 
tntpHom  of  inteUectual  fircy  if  so  bold 
a  metaphor  may  be  forgiven,  which, 
at  dktant  periocb,  have  cast  so  sudden 
and  so  magniflcent  a  blaze  over  the 
worUL  The  philosophy  of  criticism 
is  unable  to  assign  any  cause  for  the 
peculiar  season  or  place  of  these  phe- 
nomena. No  man,  to  take  up  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Arnold,  can  say  why 
the  compass,  of  which  the  Koman 
sailor  never  dreamed,  should  have 
guided  Columbus ;  why  the  printing- 
press  should  have  awakened  to  pre- 
serve the  Greek  literature  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  treasures 
of  the  thirteenfli  century  had  been 
swept  away ;  why  the  steam-engine 
was  not  given  to  the  enterprise  of 
Raleigh,  which  now  —  indeed  and 
truly  a  thing  of  life — carries  the  chil- 
dren of  discovery  over  the  world. 


These  m^rsteries  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  vision ;  where  sight  fails,  won- 
der begins.  The  illumination  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  kindled  by  the 
torch  of  Petrarch.  Bom  thirty-nine 
years  after  Dante,  he  came  to  sweeten 
and  to  beautifjr  those  elements  of 
thought  and  invention  which  his 
illustrious  predecessor  had  created. 
Ovid  only  saw  Virgil,  Pope  was 
taken  to  see  Dryden,  and  Duite  was 
once  pointed  out  to  Petrarch  at  a 
distance.  How  different  their  lives  I 
Petrarch  horn  in  exile,  Dante  dying 
in  it;  one  declining  day  by  da^  in 
power  and  in  hope ;  the  other  nsing 
day  by  day  into  brighter  reputation 
and  honour.  Petrarch  canonised  and 
his  bones  protected  like  a  sacred 
treasure ;  Dante  begging  his  bread, 
and  his  ashes  nearly  scattered  to  the 
wind.  A  child,  when  Dante  was 
constructing  his  noble  poem,  Petrarch 
^ew  into  manhood  at  a  season  more 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  his 
cenius ;  the  bees  ha4  swarmed  about 
his  cradle,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  ear 
displayed  itself  almost  in  inflmcy.  K 
he  did  not,  like  Pope,  lisp  his  own 
numbers,  he  lisped  those  of  Cicero, 
whose  works  he  was  accustomed  to 
read,  without  understanding  them, 
for  the  music  of  the  language.  We 
have  said  that  the  season  was  fa- 
vourable ;  a  few  gleams  of  Attic  light 
had  already  fallen  upon  Italy.  The 
mental  atmosphere  had  bqgun  to 
kindle,  and  altnough  the  vapours  still 
hung  about  the  sky,  the  sun  was  al- 
ready "behmd  the  hills."  To  Pe- 
trarch the  literature  of  Europe  owes 
no  common  debt.  Genius  had  arisen 
from  its  slumber,  but  the  prophetic 
eye  of  taste  was  wanting.  It  is  not 
so  much  for  what  he  dicL,  as  for  what 
he  enabled  others  to  doy  that  we 
ought  to  love  and  venerate  Petrarch. 
His  political  distinctions  were  aids  to 
the  diffusion  of  letters,  and  his  em- 
bassies were  the  missions  of  intellect. 
But,  above  all,  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  ancient  learning  are  to  be 
had  in  continual  remembrance.  The 
restorer  of  classical  literature  is  his 
proudest  title. 

The  poetical  fame  of  Petrarch  is 
great ;  but  only,  we  think,  in  iradi-' 
Hon.  We  speak  of  his  sonnets,  as  of 
some  rich  architecture  to  which  a^ 
has  imparted  a  sacred  beauty.   Their 
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interest  resides  not  so  much  in  them- 
selves as  in  their  associations.  To 
taste  the  charm  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
says  Sismondi,  we  must  write  the 
history  of  his  love.  Every  reader 
feels  the  justice  of  the  remark — with- 
out Laura's  face  we  think  little  of  the 
laurel ;  the  face  of  Laura  stoops  over 
the  page,  and  her  eyes  impart  a  lustre 
to  the  story. 

"  Feano  i  begl*  occbi  a  se  medesmi  g^- 
orno." 

Sismondi  seems  to  think  the  very 
form  of  the  sonnet  an  impediment  to 
its  excellence ;  but  that  the  most  ani- 
mated appeals,  even  the  most  sub- 
lime indignation,  can  be  breathed 
from  little  instruments  we  have  been 
taught  by  Milton.    Hallam  admits 


^'^^        -  .        .... 
Ttmym,  «^«#i^*^  iXxfr  aw  a»ftft§utf, 

>F«^«#,  a^oufOitii  m^ayms  tvfr«^iiff . 
Ka^itttf     in^nrrifaf     IXiir     fi/uf.     ikXur 
txunuf . 


Foscolo  savs  that  Petrarch*s  images 
are  exquisitely  finished  by  a  delicate 
pencil,  and  delight  the  eye  by  their 
colouring  more  than  by  their  form ; 
while  those  of  Dante  are  thrown 
boldly  out  and  appear  to  be  almost 
exposed  to  the  touch.  Their  genius, 
indeed,  differs  almost  as  much  as  their 
lives.  Petrarch,  with  anxious  fasti- 
diousness, selected  the  softest  words 
to  express  his  gentle  emotions ;  Dante 
melted  down  all  the  dialects  of  Italy 
in  the  fire  of  his  imagination,  and 
shaped  the  mass  by  the  fervent  heat 


PSTRARCIf, 

*'  StL-'.mo,  Amor,  a  veder  la  gloria  nostra, 
Cosi  sopra  natura  altere  e  nove^ 
Vedi  ben  quanta  in  lei  dolcezza  piove  ; 

Vedi  lume  cbe  *\  cielo  in  terra  mostra ; 

Vedi  Quant  *arte  indora,  e  iroperla,  e 
innostra 
L'  abito  eletto,e  mai  non  tisto  altrove, 
Cbe  doloemeote  i  piedi,  e  gli  occbi  move 

Per  quests  di  biu  colli  ombrosa  cbiostra. 


the  inequality  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
their  harshness,  their  obscnritiefl, 
their  pedantry,  and  their  deviationfl 
from  tne  best  Italian  models ;  but  he 
dwells,  with  becoming  admiratioii, 
upon  their  majestic  sunjilicity  and 
wnat  he  calls  very  happily  ^  their 
holy  calm." 

The  sonnet  is,  in  truth,  the  old 
Greek  epigram,  or  inscription,  repro* 
duced,  Elton,  while  praising  the 
elef;ant  simplicity  and  the  ffraceful 
dehcacy  of  expression  whicE  mark 
the  verses  of  Meleager,  observes,  that 
the  sentiment  is  occasionally  refined 
into  something  of  the  Italian  conceit. 
The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  com- 
pare the  following  exquisite  epigram, 
or  Greek  sonnet  upon  a  grashopper 
with  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch ; — 


*'  Vago  Augelletto,  cbe  cantando  vai, 
Ovver  piang^ndo  il  too  tempo  passato, 
Veggendoti  la  notte  e  '1  vemo  a  lato, 

£  1  di  dopo  le  spalle,  e  i  meai  g«i ; 

Se  come  i  tuoi  grarosi  afianni  sai, 
Cosi  sapeasi  il  mio  simile  stato ; 
Verresti  in  g^robo  a  qaesto  sconsolato 

A  partir  seco  i  doliiroai  guai.  ^ 

r  non  so  se  le  parti  sarian  pari  ; 
Cbe  quella  cui  tu  piangi  e  forse  in  vita ; 

Di  cb'  a  me  Morte  e  *\  Ciel  son  tanto 
avari  : 
Ma  lastagiooe  e  I'ora  men  gradita. 

Col  membrar  de'  dolci  anni  e  degU 
amari, 
A  parlar  teco  con  pieti  m'  invita." 


of  the  thought  itself.  Petrarch  ex- 
plains to  the  reader;  Dante  leaves 
the  reader  to  interpret  for  himself. 

Foscolo  quotes  a  passage  from 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  to  shew  that  the 
lover  of  Laura  excels  in  awakening 
the  heart  to  a  deep  **  feeling  of  its 
existence,  and  in  leading  the  imi^na- 
tion  to  add  to  the  interest  and  no- 
velty of  nature."  We  shall  adduce 
these  passages ;  yet  it  cannot  fkil  to 
be  seen  that  Dante  interests  in  behalf 
of  mankind  i  Petrarch  in  behalf  of 
himsfflf 


DANTE. 

"  Una  donna  soletta,  cbe  si  gia 

Cantando  ed  isciegliendo  fior  dm  &on, 
Ond*  era  pinta  tutta  la  sua  via. 

Deb  belln  donna,  cb'  a*  raggi  d*  amors 
Ti  scaldi,  s'io  vo  *credere  a*  sembianti, 

Cbe  soglion'  esser  testimon  del  cuore, 
Ven^ti  foglia  di  trareti  avanti, 

Diss'  io  a  lei,  verso  questa  ririera, 
Tanto  ch'  io  possa  intendercbe  tucanti. — 
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L'  erbetta  Terde,  e  i  fior  di  color  mille. 
Sptrsi  eotto  quell*  elce  antiqua  e  negra, 
Fi^gan  pur  cbe  1  bel  pie'  li  prema   o 
tocchi  ; 

El  cie!  di  vaghe  e  lacide  faville 
S*  accende  intomo,  e'n  riata  si  ralleg^ 
D*  esaer  fatto  sareo  da  si  begli  occhL" 


Come  ai  yolga  conte  piante  atretta 
A  terra,  e  lutra  se,  donna  cbe  balli, 

E  piede  innanzi  piede  a  pena  mette, 
Volsesi  'n  su'  vermigli  ed  in  au*  gialli 

Fioretti,  verso  me,  non  altrimenti, 
Cbe  yergine,cbe  gli  occhi  onesti  arvalli ; 

£  fece  i  prieghi  miei  esser  content!, 
Si  appreaaando  se,  cbe'I  dolce  suono 

Veniva  a  me  co  suoi  intendimenti." 


In  reading  these  cbarmine  verses 
of  Duite  ^e  seem  to  behold  the  lady 
in  Camus. 

Nelson  Coleridge,  while  treating  of 
the  Greek  poets,  has  some  incidental 
remarks  upon  Petrarch  which  are 
not  without  interest  He  conceives 
him  to  have  been  excellent  in  every 
Gostome  or  attitude  of  literature,  as 
Troubadour  or  as  Flatonist ;  but  in- 
juring the  charm  of  either  character 
through  his  inability  to  combine  both 
into  one  action  of  the  heart.  Pas- 
sionate on  this  side,  metaphysical  on 
that;  but  neither  kindling  the  meta- 
physics with  his  passion,  nor  method- 
ising his  passion  by  his  metaphysics. 
"To  impregnate  philosophy  with 
passion,  to  purify  the  heart  and  to 
soften  the  mind,  to  Platonise  hu- 
manity and  to  humanise  Platonism, 
this  was  left  undone  by  Dante  and 
Petrarch.**  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  supplied  the  defici- 
ency of  their  Italian  predecessors  by 
intermingling  philosophy,  passion, 
and  domestic  tenderness.  Foscolo, 
however,  regards  the  love-poetry  of 
Petrarch  as  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  classical  and  the 
modem  illustrations  of  the  passion; 
and  he  thinks,  that  while  ne  feels 
like  the  ancient,  he  philosophises  like 
the  later,  poets. 

In  Milton,  if  his  poetical  physiog- 
nomy be  inspected,  will  l^  found 
some  of  the  features  of  Petrarch  and 
some  of  Dante;  the  hazardous  out- 
line and  crowded  invention  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  united  with  what  the 
writers  on  art  call  the  limpidezza  of 
Corr^g^o.  With  the  thoughtlHil  ab- 
straction, Milton  has  also  some  of  the 
voluptuous  reality  of  the  lover  of 
Laura.  In  his  lyrical  poetry  he  is 
the  elder  brother  of  Petrarch ;  in  his 
epic  poetry,  of  Dante.  More  tender 
than  the  nist,  more  magnificent  than 
the  second.  In  conception,  noble; 
in  diction,  wonderful.  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  has  some  ingenious  remarks 
upcNi  the  language  of  Milton:   he 


looks  upon  it  as  peculiarly  his  own ; 
somewhat  rough,  but  sinewy;  not 
vernacular,  but  recommending  itself 
to  the  ear  slowly  by  its  gravity  and 
volume ;  impressing  the  mind  with  a 
kind  of  respect  bv  its  leamedness  and 
solemnity;  not  flowing  into  streams 
of  music  like  Shakii^>eare*s,  —  not 
dancing  into  joyf\il  numbers  like 
Spenser^s,  —  but  moving  with  a 
mighty,  a  stately,  and  a  resounding 
step ;  at  once  nu^jestic,  and  yet 
sweet ;  at  once  andent,  and  3ret  in- 
telligible to  every  pausing  listener; 
the  war-note  of  the  giant,  the  har- 
mony of  wisdom,  and  the  sigh  of 
beauty.  Milton  speaks  of  his  un- 
premeditated verse,  and  of  the  vo- 
luntary movement  of  his  numbers. 
Of  his  earljr  poetry  he  might  have 
said  this  with  perfect  truth.  No 
nightingale,  in  tne  lanes  of  Horton, 
ever  poured  out  a  tenderer,  a  richer, 
or  a  more  umormkled  song.  The  lan- 
guage of  his  manhood  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  voice  of  his  vouth. 
Still  the  diction  was  coloured  by  the 
complexion  of  his  thoughts.  Addi- 
son affirmed  that  our  language  sank 
under  Mm ;  while  Johnson  sees  in  his 
style  both  harshness  and  bfurbarity, 
and  a  disposition  of  words  bespeak-> 
ing  a  familiar  acquaintance  witn  the 
Tuscan  poets.  What  the  dialects  of 
Italy  were  to  Dante,  the  idioms  of 
Greece  and  Borne  were  to  Milton. 
The  parallel  may  be  extended  to  the 
embellishments  of  his  poetiy.  The 
images  of  Dante  are,  for  tne  most 
part,  remote  not  only  from  the  ana- 
IcM^es,  but  from  the  comprehension 
or  the  ordinary  reader.  When  the 
poet  Gray  asked  Mr.  Nichols  (with 
whom  he  subsequently  entered  into 
£Euniliar  intercourse)  whether  he  read 
Dante,  that  amiable  and  accomplished 
person  made  the  modest  and  signifi- 
cant reply,  "I  endeavour  to  under- 
stand him.**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
called  the  expression  of  Michael  An- 
gelo*s  pencil,  the  language  of  the 
gods.  There  is  something  above  the 
common  earth  in  Dante, — something 
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that  requires  diligence,  patience,  and 
humility,  to  comprehend  it.  So  of 
Milton :  hia  true  and  worthy  ad- 
mirer will  say  that  he  endeavours  to 
understand  him;  he  will  sound  his 
dim  and  perilous  way  alon^  the  deep 
places  of  philosophic  speculation,  nor 
will  venture  even  to  commence  the 
journey,  until  he  has  studied  to  ap- 
preciate his  manner. 

The  influence  of  Dante  upon  his  age 
was  wide,  growing,  and  permanent; 
and  while,  to  take  up  the  image  of  a 
powerful  critic  now  departed,  the 
laurel  which  he  had  planted  around 
the  temple  of  his  nohle  conception, 
grew  in  verdure  and  strength,  the 
pillars  supported  it,  for  the  materials 
were  solid  and  the  ground  was  firm. 
He  who  at  the  table  of  Can  Grande 
had  been  surpassed  by  a  buffoon,  was 
now  the  honoured,  the  reverenced,  the 
loved.  The  eyes  of  his  country  opened 
as  the  poet's  closed.  Withm  thirty 
years  aner  his  death,  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  appointed  a  commission  of 
scholars, — ^uieologians,  philosophers, 
and  antiquaries, — to  illustrate  the 
Comedv  Divine:  vnthin  fifty -two 
years  Florence  beheld  the  institution 
of  a  professorship  to  explainhis  works ; 
and,  to  crown  his  honours,  Boccaccio 
— ^the  founder  of  Italian  Prose — be- 
came the  expounder  of  the  founder 
of  Italian  poetry.  Ginguene  has 
given  a  curious  and  interesting  list  of 
poets  who  drew  their  light  from  the 
^Iden  urn  of  Dante.  There  dwelt 
in  his  poetiy  the  soul  of fction  and 
the  charm  of  truth. 

Petrarch's  sonnets  are  the  history 
of  one  mind ;  the  poem  of  Dante  is 
the  history  of  many  minds ;  the  epic  of 
Milton  of  the  human  race  in  ^neral. 
There  is,  however,  a  personal  interest 
in  the  Commedia  wnich  we  do  not 
experience  in  the  Paradise  Lost:  the 
first  has  the  charm  of  adventure  and 
fiction ;  the  second,  the  solemnity  of 
truth  and  contemplation.  Spenser 
has  more  of  the  Gothic  tracery  — 
more  of  the  striking  decorations  of 
Dante  than  Milton,  wno,  in  the  words 
of  an  elegant  living  writer,  preserved 
uninjured  the  design  of  his  great 
work,  and  ^ve  a  **  classical  harmony 
of  parts  to  Its  stupendous  pile."  The 
same  critic  compares  it  to  a  dome, 
whose  vastness  is  concealed  by  its 
symmetry,  but  which  expands  the 
more,  the  longer  we  gaze  upon  it.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dante, 


living  in  the  dawn  of  letters,  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  paths  of  Beauty 
with  the  precision  of  one  who  flou- 
rished in  tne  clear  sunshine  of  morn- 
ing. Having  no  literaiy  laws  to  re- 
gulate the  government  of  his  story, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  a  law  unto 
himself.  D^nte  can  be  criticised  only 
by  Dante.  His  attitudes,  if  contem- 
plated in  the  mirror  of  modem  taste, 
often  appear  violent  and  distorted ; 
and  might,  perchance,  have  appeased 
so  to  himself,  had  he  seen  them  re- 
flected in  the  works  of  other  poets. 
Although  Virgil  was  his  guide,  he 
haa  little  of  his  symmetry,  and  leas 
of  his  manner.  That  exquisite  har- 
mony of  feeling  which  pervades  the 
^neidy  and  seems  to  invest  every  ob- 
ject with  an  indefinable  charm,--that 
softness  and  bloom  of  colour  which, 
in  Titian,  by  some  mystery  of  magic, 
dignifies  the  common  and  the  fami- 
liar, and  makes  the  beggar,  as  Fuseli 
said,  rise  fh>m  his  pencu  the  patriarch 
of  poverty, — that  smoothness  which 
causes  the  marble  of  Canova  almost 
to  yield  to  the  finger,  and  the  maid- 
en's tress  to  float  in  air, — ^none  of 
these  qualities  belonged  to  Dante. 
The  refinement  of  fancy,  which  we 
call  taste,  had  not  then  operated  upon 
the  mind.  Nor  do  we  find  the  same 
diflusion  of  poetical  invention  in  the 
Commedia^  tnat  delights  us  in  Para- 
dise Lost  The  illumination  seems  to 
be  produced  by  masses  of  fire — so  to 
sp^ ;  and  to  bum  with  a  brighter 
flame,  from  the  very  darkness  that 
surrounds  it  The  rays  of  imagina- 
tion are  not  decomposed  into  a  pure 
atmosphere  of  radiance.  We  some- 
times walk  in  the  glow  of  noon,  and 
sometimes  in  the  thickest  shadows  of 
night. 

In  Paradise  Lost  we  scarcely  ever 
behold  Milton ;  in  the  Commedia  we 
never  lose  sight  of  Dante.  No  other 
poem  contains  so  many  features  of 
biography,  history,  and  imannation. 
It  combines  the  world  of  reality  with 
the  world  of  all^ory ;  religion  with 

Solitics;  sarcasm  with  exhortation; 
unius  with  Virgil.  The  invective 
of  Duite  frequently  resembles  the 
wild,  stirring,  and  grotesque  appeals 
and  denunciations  which  may  even 
now  be  sometimes  heard  from  Italian 
pulpits.  Perhaps  the  infusion  of 
some  of  Milton's  vehement  and  stem 
controversial  prose  into  the  calm  and 
majestic  strains  of  his  poetry,  might 
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fndmce  a  work  resembling  the  poem 
of  Dante.  He  admitted  the  many 
meanings  of  his  verses,  which  were  to 
be  deeiphered  only  by  repeated  and 
dilig^it  examination.  The  Comme^ 
dm  was  never  seen  entire  by  any 
poson  during  the  life  of  the  writer; 
ae  had,  in  truth,  no  saciwn  et  coti" 
tfuriem  gloriod  labaris ;  but,  working 
in  his  solitude,  foresaw,  by  the  light 
of  jpoetical  faith,  his  future  immor- 
tally, and  the  long  line  of  bright- 
ness which  his  name  was  to  leave 
behind  it.  Hence  he  was  courageous 
in  his  censorship  of  manners  and  of 
Kfe ;  and  with  his  bow  of  song  ever 
bent,  and  the  arrow  ever  upon  the 
string,  he  recalls  the  terrific  grandeur 
(^the  spectre  of  Hercules,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Ulysses, — 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Giant 
Dante,  when  he  walks  in  the  twilight 
of  these  allegories  of  poetry  and  wis- 
dom. Foscolo  says  that  toe  leading 
object  of  Dante  was  the  reformation 
of  the  discipline,  the  rites,  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and 
he  places  the  onlv  point  of  "poetical 
identity  between  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
in  their  desires  for  civil  and  ecde- 
siastkal  reform. 

The  poem  of  Dante  may  have 
unity  of  design,  but  it  certainly  has 
not  unity  of  execution.  His  charac- 
ters often  wear  the  appearance  of 
mosaic  work,  —  one  feature  of  this 
colour,  another  of  that  His  greatest 
statues  have  their  feet  of  clay.  Look 
at  Satan,  as  delineated  bv  Dante, 
standii^  forth  from  the  midst  of  ice ; 
three  races  upon  his  head;  one  in 
front  of  vermilion  hue;  the  right 
between  wan  or  yellow ; 

"The  left 
To  look  on,  such  as  come  from  whence 

old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands." 

Wings  terrible  and  mighty,  but  de- 
prived of  all  their  grandeur  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  by  the  poet's  com- 
parison of  their  texture  to  a  bat ;  he 
weeps  from  his  six  eyes;  tears  roll 
down  his  three  chins,  which  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  sinners 
whom  he  crushes  in  his  jaws.  Gary 
thinks  it  clear  that  Milton  drew  from 
this  tri-form  visi^  his  sublime  sketch 
of  the  aspect  of  Si^tan,— 


"  Each  passion  dimm'd  his  face, 
Thrice  changed  with  pale  ire,  envj,  and 
despair." 

But  how  different  his  portraiture 
of  Hell's  dread  emperor !  How  vast 
— ^how  tremendous!  Mr.  Words- 
worth is  related  to  have  confessed 
that  he  sometimes  gazed  upon  Mil- 
ton's picture  of  the  f&llen  archangel, 
until  he  felt  a  faintness  creep  over 
him,  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
awfulness  of  the  delineation,  and  of 
tlie  daring  genius  that  designed  and 
filled  it  with  life  and  power. 

To  conclude:  let  us  recommend 
Dante  and  Milton  to  the  literary 
Plutarch.  Dante,  without  a  home, 
composing  his  poem  in  detached  por- 
tions, as  the  struggles,  the  agonies, 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  wandering 
life  may  have  dlowed;  sometimes 
with  an  aching,  sometimes  with  a 
glowing,  sometunes  with  an  indig- 
nant heart.  Milton,  not  an  exile, 
not  destitute,  vet  left  by  the  receding 
tide  of  popular  commotion  upon  a 
rocky  and  perilous  shore ;  visited, 
like  the  Morentine,  by  the  muse, 
and  blessed  by  the  light  of  her  coun- 
tenance, yet  dependent  upon  the  hand 
of  any  accidental  visitor  to  perpetuate 
on  paper  the  messages  she  brought 
to  him :  both  looking  back  with  sor- 
rowful eyes  upon  the  history  of  their 
country,  —  both  confident  in  the 
justice  of  thehr  cause,  —  both  dis- 
appointed of  their  early  hopes, — both 
doomed  to  see  their  visions  of  civil 
government  dissolve  in  air. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  their  hap- 

Einess  was  unequal.  Dante,  though 
e  lived  to  complete  his  marvellous 
work,  never  lived  to  enjoy  its  glory, 
— ^to  see  the  cloud  swept  from  his 
magnificent  temple  of  song,— or  to 
watch  the  worshippers  crowding  to 
its  gates  of  adamant.  Doubtiess,  in 
secret,  and  in  the  watches  of  solitary 
thought,  he  gazed  upon  its  noble 
proportions,  its  mighty  circumference, 
and  all  the  statues  of  famous  men 
with  which  he  had  embellished  its 
courts.  Here  Milton  was  more  fii- 
voured  than  Dante.  His  Paradue 
was  given  to  the  world, — ^his  garden 
was  open  to  the  footsteps  of  ffenius 
and  of  taste.  They  entered  slowly, 
but  they  did  enter ;  pulses  there  were 
of  the  noble  and  the  religious,  that 
throbbed  at  his  strains  of  heavaily 
music ;  eyes  there  were  of  the  young 
and  the  zealous,  that  glowed  at  hw 
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pictures  of  loveliness  and  his  dreams 
of  Elysium.  Hope,  the  Hebe  of  the 
schomr,  lived  with  him,  talked  to 
him,  eonsoled  him, — 

He  expired,  doubtless,  with  all  the 
sunshine  of  fUture  reputation  in  his 
eyes.  Bnt  his  posthumous  honours 
came  more  tardily  than  Dante's.  No 
national  enthusiasm  kindled  the  torch 
at  hii  funeral  pile.     He  created  no 


xhwA  of  poets,  he  founded  no  cbair 
of  epic  criticism.  It  was  not  nntil 
Addison  held  his  silver  lamp  at  the 
portal,  that  the  multitude  stopped  to 
admire  the  architecture  of  ParadUe 
Lost.  But  whatever  difierenees  the 
reader  of  Dante  and  Milton  may  dis- 
cover in  the  history  of  their  lives,  or 
of  their  progress  to  fame,  they  now 
walk  side  by  side  in  the  pageant  of 
Poetry,  never  more  to  be  divided 
fVom  the  immortal  brotherhood  of 
Grenius. 


THE  FORSTHAUS  IN  THE  SOLLING. 


I  AM  about  to  relate  an  event,  the 
impression  of  which,  though  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  occurred,  my 
memory  retains  undiminished  in 
depth  and  freshness.  It  has  been 
my  &te  to  become  conversant  with 
the  horrible  in  many  of  the  multi- 
tudinous forms  which  it  assumes.  I 
have  seen  death  at  the  banquet,  in 
the  bdl-room,  in  more  than  one 
shape  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  gor- 
geous chamber  of  the  rich,  in  the 
squalid  habitation  of  the  poor,  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  hospital,  on  the 
duelling-ground,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  when  a  ferocious  soldiery 
was  combating  a  more  ferocious  mob. 
I  have  witnessed  scenes  of  moral 
strife,  ccmipared  with  which  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  contemplate  mere  vul- 
gar death ;  and  such  scenes  are  to  be 
witnessed  dailv.  Yet  never  were  my 
senses  so  appalled  as  on  that  one  occa- 
sion to  which  now  I  am  referrinp^.  I 
will  not  desecrate  with  any  sickly 
philosophy  my  recollections  of  cir- 
cumstances so  heart-rending.  I  will 
not  inquire  by  what  moral  law  it  is 
that  the  mind  clings  by  preference  to 
this  single  chapter  in  a  life  which  is 
fidl  of  unsought,  yet  stirring  adven- 
tures. The  reader  shall  £ive  the 
narrative  of  that  one  twenty-four 
hours,  and  solve  the  problem  for 
himself,  if  thitherward  nis  taste  in- 


cognise  when  I  call  him  Ferdinand 
von  Werdenfels.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  soon  ripened  into  the  closest 
intimacy.  All  our  leisure  hours  were 
passed  together;  and  some  of  our 
studies,  such  as  history  and  anti- 
quities— for  we  were  boUi  attendimts 
at  the  lectures  of  Heeren  and  the  late 
^ted  K.  O.  Milller — we  prosecuted 
m  concert.  My  friend  was  a  perfect 
representative  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged — I  mean  of  the  Hano- 
verian nobility.  He  was  learned,  ac- 
complished, honourable,  and  amiable ; 
but  nad  the  sin  of  aristocratic  pride 
to  a  degree  which  I  had  never  before 
witnes^d,  though  I  have  since  se^i 
it  equalled  in  some  of  his  fellows. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  German  Legion,  who 
fell  at  Waterloo.  His  estate  was 
smaU ;  but  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country,  was 
allied  to  almost  all  the  great  officers 
of  state,  and  was  by  them  destined  to 
serve  the  crown  in  the  most  exalted 
capacity.  His  high  breeding  and 
fastidious  delicacy  of  taste  made  him 
view  with  singular  disgust  and  un- 
charitableness  the  wild  f^reaks  and 
coarse  amusements  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. The  same  qualities  rendered 
him  intolerant  of  the  absurdities  of 
what  is  called  good  society  in  €rdt- 
timren.  which  mis  been  wittilv  said 
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(bUies  by  which  the  generality  of 
Geman  students  are  &tin^aisned; 
but  dther  they  do  indtilge  m  them, 
or  they  give  way  to  an  affectation 
q[iute  as  odious.  Werdenfels  and  I 
soon  became  obnoxious  to  all  classes 
inGottingen.  The  Burschen  despised 
OB  because  our  days  were  not  passed 
in  the  duelling-room,  and  our  nights 
were  spent  elsewhere  than  in  the  l^r- 
edlar ;  the  Dandies  (by  which  word  I 
ihaU  translate  the  very  unclean  phrase 
by  which  the  other  class  of  students 
were  generally  designated)  hated  us 
because  we  had  no  taste  for  certain 
l^osophical  amusements,  which  con- 
sisted of  researches  into  pedigree  and 
diess ;  and  with  the  first  society  we 
were  not  popular,  because  we  were 
pleaaed  to  laugh  at  it  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  intelligent  and  accom- 
pbahed  officers  of  the  infantry  regi- 
ment Quartered  in  the  to¥m,  one  or 
two  of  the  younser  professors,  and 
the  brilliant  Professor  Saalfeld,  we 
had  no  fHends, — a  circumstance  that 
endeared  us  the  more  to  one  another, 
and,  indeed,  rendered  each  indispen- 
sable to  the  other.  From  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  at  mid-day  we 
worked  hard;  from  that  hour  till 
Monday  morning  we  devoted  our- 
selves energeticaQy  to  recreation. 
At  one  o*clock  on  Saturday  we  in- 
variably left  Grottingen,  generally  for 
Cassel;  and  were  seldom  within  its 
walls  again  before  mx  on  the  Monday 
morning. 

Among  the  tributary  chains  with 
which  the  Harz  enriches  the  western 
provinces  of  Hanover,  is  a  tract  of 
mountains  called  the  Soiling,  rich  in 
wood  and  rich  in  minerals.  The  fo- 
rest is  to  Germany  what  the  coal- 
mine is  to  England :  without  it  there 
would  be  no  niel.  The  crown  is  the 
pn^rietor  of  almost  all  the  forests ; 
and  derives  revenues  firom  them  so 
lane,  that  we  will  not  tax  the  cre- 
dunty  of  the  reader  bv  naming  them. 
In  return,  however,  the  crown  is  not 
D^lectftil  of  the  interests  of  the 
people ;  the  cultivation  of  the  forests 
18  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  on  the  most  scientific  principles ; 
none  but  well  qualified  persons  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  planting 
of  trees  and  the  felling  of  timber ; 
and  such  persons,  when  appointed, 
have  high  official  rank.  Lach  pro- 
vince has  its  oberforstmeiHer^  under 
whom   persons  with   the   titles  o( 


forsimeigter,  oberflirHer,  and /dr«tor, 
have  a  care  of  districts  allotted  to 
them ;  and  the  whole  is  superintend- 
ed by  a  great  officer  of  state,  who  re- 
joices in  the  predicate  of  excellency, 
and  the  sonorous  appellation  of  Ge- 
neral  Forst-Direhior.  From  time  im- 
memorial, the  more  lucrative  situa- 
tions in  the  gift  of  this  department 
have  been  conferred  on  members  of 
the  nobility;  who  are  required  to 
qualify  themselves  by  resid^oe  with 
one  of  the  higher  officials,  and  by  a 
two -years'  study  of  forgt'wiuen' 
tchafien  at  the  university.  Ferdi- 
nand von  Werdenfels  had  a  younger 
brother,  named  Werner,  who,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  re- 
siding, for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 

himself  with  an  obcarforster  at  M ^ 

in  the  very  heart  of  the  Soiling.  For 
this  brother  he  entertained  the  warm- 
est affection ;  and  it  was  often  a  mat- 
ter of  r^ret  with  him  that  his  beloved 
Werner  should  have  so  long  delayed 
in  making  choice  of  a  **  career,**  as  he 
termed  it,  that  they  could  not  visit 
the  university  together.  I  often 
pressed  him  to  drive  over  with  me 
to  M ;  but  he  very  firankly  con- 
fessed—  for  it  is  astonishing  with 
how  much  freedom  Germans,  even 
the  most  enlightened,  will  avow  such 
a  weakness — a  vague  apprehensicMi 
of  8(»ne  terrible  calamity,  ordained  to 

overtake  him  at  M ^  deterred  him 

from  acceding  to  my  request. 

It  happened,  however,  that  by  the 
close  of  January  we  had  exhausted 
the  means  of  amusement  and  the  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood supplied.  Our  Christmas 
vacation  had  been  sprat  at  Cassel ; 
and  though  the  balls  were  still  de- 
lightful, and  the  opera  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  yet  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  daytime  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— ^more  beautif\il  in  winter's 
bareness  thim  in  summer  luxuriance — 
and  who  would  rather  refrain  from 
visiting  the  picture-gallery  than  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  soulless 
twaddle  of  the  venerable  curator  ? 
Clearly  nothing,  except  to  walk  about 
the  splendid  but  melancholy  streets, 
like  bein^  of  another  world;  for 
with  the  inhabitants  we  had  as  little 
intercourse  as  if  to  another  world  we 
belonged.  Ferdinand  could  now  no 
longer  offer  any  valid  excuse  for  not 
going  to  M .  -He  saw.  very  plainly 


that  with  his  superstitious  fears  it 
was  not  in  my  nature  to  sympathise ; 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
sdfish  and  unkind  to  lead  me  a^ain 
to  scenes  for  revisiting  which  I  had 
no  present  taste ;  and!  must  do  the 
town  of  Gottingen  the  justice  to  say, 
that,  amid  all  our  perplexities,  the 
idea  of  remaining  in  it  one  moment 
longer  than  necessity  r^uired  never 
once  occurred  to  us.  It  was  there- 
fore agreed  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  state  of  the  roads, 
which  for  some  weeks  after  the  set- 
ting in  of  the  thaw  are  quite  impass- 
able; and  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
February,  did  no  chan^  in  the  wea- 
ther take  place  previously,  betake 

ourselves  to  M .    My  friend,  I 

really  believed,  would  have  sacrificed 
a  portion  of  his  allotted  existence  to 
have  insured  a  breaking  up  of  the 
frost.  But  the  quicksilver  rose  not 
in  the  thermometer ;  the  around  con- 
tinued hard ;  the  wind  rekxed  not  in 
sharpness ;  the  atmosphere  lost  none 
of  its  purity ;  and  excuse,  save  that 
of  which  he  was  ashamed,  he  could 
find  none. 
I  never  visited  the  Forsthaus  of 

M but  this  once,  and  therefore 

cannot  say  what  the  state  of  the 
roads  may  be  when  the  ground  is 
soft ;  but  any  thing  more  painful  to 
horse,  and  more  disagreeable  to  man, 
than  motion  over  them  when  the  soil 
is  hardened  by  frost,  I  never  expe- 
rienced. One  wheel  of  the  carriage 
was  always  a  foot  lower  than  the 
other,  buried  in  some  deep  trough ; 
but  it  was  not  the  same  wheel  for 
two  moments  together,  so  that  we 
endured  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  see-saw  motion  of  a  genuine  ship, 
and  the  sense  of  concussion  whicn 
those  odious  and  noisome  steamers 
never  fail  to  inflict.  The  poor  horses, 
however,  sufiered  more  tnan  we ;  for 
the  path  which  they  had  to  traverse 
was  rendered  unequal  by  obstruc- 
tions, now  of  heights,  now  of  depths, 
which  the  frost  had  made  rigid  and 
unyielding.  We  were  about  seven 
hours  reaching  the  town  of  Uslar, 


were  awakened  by  cries 
the  very  extremity  of  terror,  wl  ^ 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  next 
room.  To  resist  this  appeal  was 
impossible.  We  sprang  from  bed, 
lignted  our  candle  hastily,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  dress,  though  it  was 
very  cold,  rushed  to  the  assistanoe 
of  the  screamer.  As  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  it  was  to 
be  inferred  that  some  tragical  scene 
was  being  enacted,  a  huge  oat,  evi- 
dently much  frightened,  jumped 
forth,  making  a  passage  through  my 
le^  and  bringing  me  to  the  ground 
with  my  face  in  close  juxtapositiim 
to  a  pair  of  the  coldest  feet  it  was  ever 
my  fate  to  feel.  Werdenfels,  instead 
ofxoming  to  my  assistance,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  so  merry  in  Ume 
that  I  could  not  help  joining  him 
without  knowing  how  it  had  been 
provoked;  while  the  owner  of  the 
cold  feet  continued  to  request  assist- 
ance in  accents  the  most  piteous, 
exclaiming,  ^^  Acb,  ich  bitte  Sie,  heben 
sie  mich  auf,  heben  Sie  mich  doch 
auf !"  As  I  was  in  the  act  of  n^ain- 
ing  my  legs,  I  inquired  why  he  did 
not  get  up  without  assistance ;  to 
which  he  replied,  ^^  Ich  kann  es  nicht ; 
das  corpus  juris  hindert  mich  daran ; 
ach  das  ungluckselige  corpus  juris  !^* 
What  the  corpus  juris  could  possibly 
have  to  do  with  his  getting  us^  opt 
with  his  remaining  on  the  cold  m>b^v 
I  could  not  understand ;  but  as  Wer- 
denfels was  too  much  overcome  with 
laughter  to  render  any  assistance,  I 
endeavoured  alone  to  restore  the  sup- 
plicant to  the  natural  position  of  man. 
My  efforts,  however,  were  useless,  for 
he  was  incapable  of  self-support,  and 
could  say  nothing  but  ^^  Das  coipos 
juris!  das  verfluchte  corpus  juris P 
At  which  Werdenfels,  exclainiing 
"  Das  corpus  juris !  das  corpus  juris  I 
pealed  forth  merrier  laughter  than 
before.  With  some  difficulty  I  con- 
ducted the  unhappy  cripple,  as  I 
thought  him,  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  heels,  which 
I  now  found  to  be  bound  to^gether, 
I  managed  to  throw  him  into  the  bed. 
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landlord,  the  waiters,  the  cook,  the 
duunbermaid,  and  the  boots,  and 
amidst  bursts  of  laughter  from  every 
one,  he  confessed  that  he  was  in  Udar 
for  the  purpose  of  coortinff ;  that  he 
had  but  one  physical  defect,  which 
was  knock-knees;  that  a  medical 
friend  had  recommended  him  to 
place  some  lar^e  body  between  his 
knees  every  m^t,  tying  the  ankles 
together,  assuring  him  that  the  joints 
were  alwavs  soft  and  elastic  at  ni^ht, 
and  would  gradually  be  forced  mto 
the  position  which  artists  favour; 
and  the  only  thing  he  could  think 
of  for  this  purpose  was  his  huge 
carptu  mris^  which  accordii^lv  he 
insertedf  each  night  between  his  knees 
in  the  manner  prescribed.  He  had 
gone  to  bed,  having  fixed  his  appa- 
FBtus ;  and  was  av^ened  from  Mb 
first  sleep  by  a  sense  of  weight  on 
his  chest,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  a 
pair  of  huge  fiery  eyes  starmg  at  him. 
He  was  afraid  to  jump  out  of  bed, 
partly  because  he  felt  himself  more 
secure  under  the  clothes,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  afitud  of  breaking  his 
neck  if  he  attempted  to  move  vdth- 
oat  unfixing  the  machinery  for 
straightening  his  knees;  he  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  shout 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs. 
At  last  terror  gave  him  courage; 
by  one  violent  effort  he  fi\mg  off  the 
Wonrietor  of  the  fiery  eyes,  and  him- 
f^S-btst  of  bed,  but  on  to  the  floor 
sprawling.  The  whole  of  this  story 
was  told  with  gravity  the  most  ludi- 
crons;  and  as  we  were  leaving  the 
nxHn  he  called  me  back,  for  he 
diought  me  the  most  benevolent  of 
the  spectators,  and  requested  me  to 
bold  the  light  while  ne  ascertained 
whether  the  corjnujurig  was  in  the 
right  place.  I  often  saw  the  simple- 
ton afterwards  in  the  streets  of  Got- 
tingen,  but  do  not  recollect  that  his 
knees  exhibited  any  marked  improve- 
ment. I  have  seen  the  corpus  juris 
applied  to  many  uses,  but  this  was 
certainly  the  funniest  of  all. 

I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of 
soin^  to  a  countr}'  church,  and  of 
neanng  a  country  preacher;  and  I 
advise  every  traveller  to  follow  my 
example.  Service  commences  in  Ger- 
many at  nine,  and  is  over  by  eleven ; 
90  tMt  it  was  past  mid-day  before  our 
ioumey  was  resumed.  In  about  three 
hours  we  arrived  at  the  Forsthaus  of 
M ,  which  was  a  quaint-looking 
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building,  occupying  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  situated  in  what  the 
Americans  would  call  a  clearing,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  The 
centre  of  the  building  contained  the 
apartments  of  the  family ;  to  the 
nght  were  the  stables,  to  the  left 
some  bams.  The  fore  court  ^vas  paved, 
and  separated  from  the  road  by  a  low 
mud  wall,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
an  iron  gate  of  ereat  beauty ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  uie  fore  court  was  a 
well,  from  which  the  bucket  was 
raised  by  a  leverage  truly  patriarchal, 
the  huge  trunk  of  a  tree,  namely, 
with  a  diain  at  one  end,  and  a  long 
iron  bar  connected  with  the  swinging 
handle  of  an  enormous  tub  at  the 
other.  Several  dog-kennels  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  court ;  and  their  te- 
nants, some  boarhounds  of  immense 
strength  and  corresponding  ferocity, 
announced  our  arrival  in  a  manner 
that  reflected  little  credit  on  their 
hospitality.  The  door  of  the  Forsthaus 
was  soon  thrown  open ;  a  servant 
came  forward  to  the  ^te  and  ad- 
mitted us;  and  right  mto  the  hall 
we  drove,  drawing  up  at  the  door  of 
what  I  took  to  be  the  state-room. 
Standing  in  it  was  the  oberforster 
himself,  to  be  recognised  by  his  green 
coat,  with  the  royal  cipher  and  crown 
on  his  buttons ;  a  young  man  of  the 
most  prepossessing  appearance,  whose 
resemblance  to  my  friend  told  me 
that  he  was  Werner  von  Werdenfels ; 
two  young  ladies,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  anon,  and  an  old  lady  of  im- 
mense bulk,  who  looked  the  very 
impersonation  of  good-natured  vul- 
garity. In  a  few  minutes  I  was  per- 
fectly at  home ;  drinking,  not  sippng, 
some  excellent  wine ;  smoking  a  pipe 
filled  with  choice  tobacco ;  and  chat- 
ting with  all  my  mi^ht.  I  had  spent 
two  years  of  my  childhood  at  Han- 
over, could  talk  Plattdeutsch,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  was  therefore  quite  able 
to  bear  my  share  in  the  conversatioiL 
Theoberforster,  Von  Windheim — ^for 
by  that  name  will  I  call  him — was 
apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  a  marked  physiognomy,  and  a 
head  covered  with  thick  grey  hairs. 
His  stature  was  prodigious;  and  a 
pair  of  huge  mustachios  gave  him  an 
air  so  martial,  that  had  he  avowed 
himself  afraid  to  look  in  the  glass, 
as  the  King  of  Sweden  is  said  to  do, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised. 
He  had  been  an  officer  of  c«valiy ; 


had  served  in  the  German  L^on ; 
still  enjoyed  English  half-pay ;  and 
being  of  a  patriciiui,*  though  not  of  a 
noble  fanmy,  had  commanded  on  hit 
return  sufficient  influence  to  procure 
the  situation  which  he  filled.  As  I 
was  an  Englishman,  he  took  me  to 
his  heart  at  once ;  and  I  may  here 
mention,  that  from  all  the  officers  of 
the  German  Legion  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  during  a  long  sojourn  in 
their  fatherland,  except  three,  I  have 
met  with  a  like  exhibition  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  country  which  so 
munificently  rewarded  their  services. 
The  fat  old  lady  was  his  widowed 
sister.  She  rejoiced  in  the  magnificent 
title  of  geiftutmeiMterirm^  her  husband 
havmg  been  the  superintendant  of 
a  royal  establishment  for  breeding 
horses  (gestiUe)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  was  as  good-natured 
and  as  vulgar  as  she  looked ;  had  the 
excellent  quaUty  of  never  permitting 
the  glass  of  a  guest  to  remain  emptj ; 
and  limited  her  conversation  to  eja- 
culations of  variable  length ;  to  which, 
like  a  prudent  person,  she  did  not 
appear  to  expect  a  reply.  The  two 
young  ladies  were  of  exquisite  beauty, 
but  most  dissimilar  in  appearance. 
The  elder,  who  was  the  daugnter  of  our 
host,  was  tall  and  thin,  with  that  air 
of  snfibring  which  seems  given  to 
some  women  to  render  their  charms 
less  resistible,  without  bdng  caused 
by  any  corresponding  disease  or  pain. 
Had  I  seen  a  tropcal  plant  blooming 
beneath  the  windo^^'s  of  the  house, 
and  been  squeaked  at  from  her  garden 
by  the  ^eckled  rosehills  of  Australia, 
or  had  my  sight  been  dazzled  by 
tl^p  gorgeous  colibri  of  the  Brazils, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  startled 
hy  her  presence,  so  completely  fo- 
reign, so  utterly  a  creature  of  another 
clime  did  she  appear.  Her  complexion 
was  of  the  clearest  olive ;  her  hair 
black,  and  gathered  in  luxuriant 
bnuds  on  each  cheek ;  the  nose  was 
aquiline,  curving  with  delicacy  and 
grace  inconceivable;  while  above  it 
rose  a  forehead  high,  broad,  and 
stately,  such  as  that  which  the  an- 


clitting  upwards  so  as  to  ^ve  to  the 
iiMe  in  repose  an  expression  almost 
contemptuous.  Her  countenance  had 
none  of  the  tenuity  which  derogated 
from  the  beauty  of  the  rest  of  her 
person ;  and  it  was  lit  up  by  a  pair 
of  eyes  such  as  I  never  beneld  before 
or  since.  It  was  not  merely  that  they 
were  lustrous — though  in  lustre  they 
were  unsurpassed — but  thai  they 
gave  the  beholder  a  sense  of  unfa- 
thomable depth,  of  inexhaustible 
tenderness,  of  a  capacity  for  passion 
to  which  limits  could  not  be  assigned. 
Add  to  this,  her  step  was  light  and 
springy,  as  if  she  moved,  not  by 
effort,  but  rather  by  the  fwroe  of  in- 
herent bu^ancy.  The  oberforster 
saw  that  I  vras  astonished  at  the 
foreign  appearance  of  his  daughter, 
and  mformed  me  that  she  was  the 
only  child  of  himself  and  a  Spanish 
lady,  whom  consumption  had  carried 
off  in  England  before  he  could  bring 
her  to  his  native  country.  His  only 
child  was  named  Inez.  Now  I  must 
confess  that  great  beauty  in  women 
affects  me  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  great  beauty  in  statuary.  I  like 
to  look  at  it,  but  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion whatever  to  converse  with  its 
possessor ;  nay,  I  have  rather  a  dis- 
inclination, for  all  approach  to  fami- 
liarity appears  to  me  desecration.  By 
taste,  therefore,  I  was  not  impelled  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Ines 
von  Windheim ;  and  had  I  been  so, 
politeness  would  have  prevented  me, 
for  two  persons  more  preoccupied 
with  one  another  than  Inez  von 
Windheim  and  Werner  von  Wer- 
denfels  could  not  well  be  seen.  My 
feelings  incline  me  in  fevour  of  pretty 
women  —  of  those  who  neither  by 
personal  beauty  nor  intelleetual  oni- 
nence  (for  a  really  intellectual  woman 
may  be  ugly,  or  may  be  beautiful, 
but  is  never  merely  pretty)  raise  the 
understanding,  and  call  upon  it  for 
exertion.  It  is  as  great  a  nuisance 
to  be  forced  into  a  steady  exercise  <^ 
the  mind  in  a  social  circle,  as  it  would 
be  to  be  subjected  to  any  painfull  mo- 
ral emotion ;  and  the  contemplation 
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of  the  ladies  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
person  to  please  me.  She  was  short, 
DQt  beautifully  prc^rtioned  and 
rounded;  her  eyes  were  blue;  her 
complexion,  briliiant  white ;  her  hair, 
fair ;  and,  save  that  her  feet  were  small, 
and  her  hands,  not  only  delicate  of 
hue,  but  of  diape,  she  would  have 
been  recognised  for  a  German  girl 
all  the  world  over.  Then,  too,  her 
smile  was  so  sweet,  her  looks  full  of 
trosiii^  innocence,  and  her  manner 
uneonsciously  caressing.  She  was  the 
dau^ter  of  the  gestutmeisterinn  — 
what  a  title  for  a  female  to  indulge 
in  I — and  was  called  by  the  endear- 
ing diminutive  Idchen.  To  this 
young  lady  I  forthwith  b^an  to  pay 
attention,  laying  aside  my  pipe,  and 
professing  myself  desirous  ofacquir- 
mg  the  art  and  mystery  oi  knitting 
stockings. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  party 
by  the  entrance  of  a  young  man, 
whose  uspect  was  as  little  Gennan  as 
that  c^  Inez.  He  was  not  altogether 
ill-looking ;  nay,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  handsome,  but  for  the  savage 
expression  of  his  mouth,  and  the  con- 
tinuous rolling  of  a  pair  of  deep-set 
black  63^68,  which  glowed  from  be* 
neath  his  eyelntms  like  a  furnace 
seen  aloi^  the  gallery  of  a  mine. 
As  he  was  neither  gentlemanly  in 
garb  nor  nuen,  I  looked  at  him  with 
some  surprise ;  especially  as  he  seem-' 
ed  awured  <rf  his  privill^e,  and  yet 
too  sulky  to  draw  near  the  rest  of 
the  company.  The  oberixwrster  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  young  man 
was  the  reputed  son  of  a  deceased 
friend  by  a  Spanish  girl ;  that  he  had 
brought  him  up  through  charity; 
had  procured  him  the  situation  of 
ja^bur$ch€  (gamekeeper)  ;  and  per- 
mitted him  to  sit  and  take  his  meak 
in  the  family  apartment,  as  the  only 
means  of  keeping  him  out  of  quarrels. 
It  struck  me  that  the  good  old  man 
was  taking  but  half  measures  to  re- 
cktm  this  fien!e  young  person ;  £9r 
it  was  evident,  from  the  bearing  df 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  that 
no  further  kindness  -was  exhibited 
towards  him  than  the  simple  toler- 
ation of  his  presence. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  oberforstcr 
considered  my  attentions  to  his  niece 
somewhat  too  particular,  or  that  he 
observed  the  anxious  glances  with 
which  Ferdtnand  was  watching  the 
intercourse  of  Inez  and  his  brother, 


I  cannot  undertake  to  determine,  but 
he  thought  it  e:q)edient,  soon  after 
the  entrance  of  the  jUgerbursche,  to 
remark  that  we  were  breaking  up 
into  groups,  which,  in  so  small  a 
circle,  was  an  offence  not  to  be  en- 
dured. To  correct  this  natural  ten- 
dency of  young  people,  as  he  termed 
it,  he  proposed  that  each  person 
should  tell  some  tale  of  the  super- 
natural, for  that  his  girls  were  rich 
in  such  stories  he  well  knew.  To 
this  proposition  no  objection  was 
offered ;  and  the  &t  old  lady  began. 

Her  husband's  brother,  she  de- 
dazed,  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  during  the  sermon.  Now 
his  seat  was  pla^  opposite  the  organ, 
so  that  on  opening  bis  eyes,  and  look- 
ing up,  as  most  people  are  wont  when 
they  dto  open  their  eyes  in  church, 
the  first  thing  that  would  catch  his 
attention  would  be  a  laive  clock  on 
the  top  of  the  organ.  One  Sunday 
he  woke  up  as  usu^  aHer  the  sermon, 
when,  instead  of  a  dock,  he  saw  a 
death  Vhead  making  strange  laces  at 
him.  Though  somewhat  disconcerted, 
he  was  yet  a  man  of  courage ;  and 
therefore,  looking  the  head  full  in 
the  face,  he  asked,  or  thought  he 
asked,  "  Gilt's  mk  r  At  which  the 
head  nodded  and  disappeared,  making 
way  for  the  clock,  while  the  organ 
struck  up  the  eighth  hymn.  That 
day  week  he  died  of  f^^toplex^. 

Idchen  knew  that  a  schooUellow  of 
hen  that  wc^e  up  one  night  in  conster- 
nation at  a  tooth  having  dropped  out 
of  her  mouth,  as  ^e  thought,  when, 
lol  she  beheld  a  funeral  procession 
of  very,  very  tiny  persons,  wending 
its  way  across  the  beddothes,  and 
recognised  many  persons  —  among 
others,  her  own  father,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  it.  The  next  morning 
that  schoolfellow  received  the  news 
of  her  mother's  death. 

I  had  been  sitting  next  to  Idchen ; 
when,  therefore,  she  had  conduded, 
the  oberforster  remarked  that  it  was 
now  ray  turn. 

**  Alas !"  said  I,  "  never  was  ap- 
plication more  unfortunate.  I  oomc 
from  a  cotmtiy  in  which  ghosts  are 
so  completdy  out  of  l^hion,  that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  shew 
themsdves;  and  from  a  portion  of 
that  country,  too,  which  has  no  su- 
perstitions, save  such  as  relate  to  the 
probable  destiny  of  persons  who  can- 
not be  brought  to  understand  the 
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nature  of  property.  True  it  is  that 
I  have  lived  for  some  time  among 
you,  and  even  in  your  mountains; 
but  either  from  a  shyness  of  strangers, 
or,  haply,  a  personal  contempt  of  my- 
self, the  native  sprites  have  never 
favoured  me  with  any  indication  of 
their  existence.  The  entrance  to  my 
house  has  never  been  barred  by  a 
coilin  set  on  trellises,  and  crowned 
with  two  lighted  candles ;  my  path 
has  never  been  marshalled  by  a  pro- 
cession of  pigmies ;  my  name  has 
never  been  whispered  mto  my  ear 
from  out  my  pillow ;  my  piano  has 
never  begun  to  play  of  itself;  I  have 
never  encountered  my  own  figure  in 
the  streets;  my  pipes  never  be^ 
to  smoke  until  they  have  b^n 
lighted ;  and  if  ever  I  have  had  a 
dream  about  the  loss  of  my  teeth, 
I  cannot  connect  it  with  any  subse- 
quent event  whatever."* 

"  Well,"  said  the  oberforster,  "  as 
you  have  been  so  unlucky  at  home, 
you  really  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  inhospitality  of  our  goblins ; 
and  I  trust  tnat  they  will  not  ^rmit 
you  to  leave  the  country  without 
making  you  a  tender  of  their  civi- 
lities." 

"  I  most  fervently  pray,  Herr  Ober- 
forster," was  my  rejomder, "  that  they 
will  do  no  such  thing.  Real  or  unreal, 
I  desire  no  acquaintance  with  them. 
I  once  felt  the  terror  which  a  super- 
natural vision  inspires,  and  that  sen- 
sation I  would  not  willingly  renew." 

"  How !"  was  the  general  exclama- 
tion, "  why  you  iust  professed '' 

"  Softly,  gooa  people !"  I  replied ; 
"  what  I  said  before  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  which  I  have  just  uttered. 
The  only  ghost  that  ever  frightened 
mc  is  a  familiar  of  all  of  you, — it  is 
the  old  commandant  in  Don  Juan; 
and  for  my  own  credit,  as  well  as  out 


of  consideration  for  the  breeding  of  a 
spirit  who  so  seldom  exhibits  terrible 
qualities,  I  must  say  that  he  did  8o 
but  once." 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  said  Fer- 
dinand. '^  But  as  you  are  to  tell  a 
ghost  story,  and  you  only  know  this 
one,  why,  even  with  this  we  must  be 
content.    So  let  us  have  it." 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  answered.  "  Know, 
then,  that  I  first  came  to  this  country 
at  a  very  early  age,  so  that  although 
I  did  not  enter  one  of  the  theatres 
till  after  a  residence  of  some  months, 
when  I  did  so  I  was  still  a  mere  child. 
The  first  piece  I  saw  was  Don  Jtum ; 
and  although  I  had  always  been  fond 
of  music,  nor  was  without  some  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  yet — I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it — I  thought  leas  of  the 
music  than  of  the  dnuiia.  Notwith- 
standing our  classical  education,  the 
Don  is  of  all  poetical  figments  the 
hero  for  the  imagination  of  a  boy : 
his  indomitable  couraffe,  his  unvary- 
ing success,  his  matchless  impudence, 
his  inexhaustible  gaiety,  his  reckless 
generosity,  his  superiority  to  all 
around  lum,  and — must  I  confess  it  ? 
— his  beautiful  dress,  all  win  upon 
the  fancy  of  boys,  sudi  as  now  tney 
are.  What  lad  of  thirteen  is  there 
that  would  not  like  to  be  such  a 
gallant  fellow  as  Don  Juan? — that 
would  not  like  to  have  committed 
his  sins,  and  to  have  such  a  chance 
of  committing  more? — that  would 
not  like  to  have  such  a  deal  of  money 
to  spend,  and  an  opportunity  of 
spending  it  in  a  similar  manner  ? — 
that  would  not  like  to  have  soch  a 
spirit  to  defy  his  assailants,  and  such 
an  arm  to  cut  his  way  through  them  ? 
— that  would  not,  I  will  not  say  like, 
but  give  his  ears  to  be  able  to  dress 
so  well  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
— at  least,  among  boys  of  spirit.     I 


I  have  here  enumerated  some  of  the  methods  in  which  I  hare  beeo  solemnly 
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WW  at  once  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siastic, rapturous  admiration  of  him 
?iust  as,  when  many  years  younger, 
was  smitten  with  an  extreme  desire 
to  possess  the  powers  and  quahfica- 
tiona  of  J*unch) ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first  act  he  had  become  in  my 
imagination  a  raore  consummate  hero, 
a  more  desirable  person  to  be — for  that 
was  the  fcelmg — than  Hotspur  or 
Otto  von  TVittelsbach.  Thoughts 
such  as  these  occupied  my  mind  in 
the  interval  between  the  acts;  and 
when  the  curtain  again  drew  up,  I 
became  so  absorbed  in  the  interest  of 
the  scene  as  to  be  almost  unconscious 
of  where  I  was.  I  had  so  worked 
m^lf  into  identity  with  what  was 
going  forward,  and  especially  into 
identity  with  the  Don  hunself,  that  I 
knew  beforehand  what  he  was  going 
to  say.  In  the  statue-scene  I  laughed 
at  the  cowardice,  as  I  thought  it,  of 
Leporello ;  I  too  fancied  that  some 
one  had  ventured  to  play  the  Don  a 
trick,  and  that  he  was  a  bold  man ; 
I  too  imagined  that  the  trick  would 
be  exposed  by  boldly  advancing  to 
the  statue,  and  shoving  the  invitation 
in  its  teeth ;  and  when  suddenly  the 
stony  rider  bowed  its  head,  and  in  a 
tone  tbat  seemed  to  come  from  some 
gaping  chasm  in  the  earth  pronounced 
the  ominous  Ja  !  I  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror,  and  fell  back  in  strong  con- 
vulsions in  my  seat.  But  soon  the 
gho6t  was  with  me  again !  I  saw  no 
I>on,  no  stage,  no  scenery — nothing 
hut  an  immense  dark  void,  from 
wlueh  there  loomed  forth  in  boldest 
relief  the  marble  horse  and  its  rider. 
But,  gracious  heavens !  to  what  pro- 
portions had  he  not  dilated !  And  as 
I  gazed  upon  him,  he  still  continued 
to  grow  more  and  more  colossal; 
and  as  he  ascended  higher  and  higher, 
hia  eye  was  fixed  upon  me,  as  was 
that  of  the  steed  that  swelled  to  the 
dimensions  of  its  master,  and  both 
^^,a  look  of  savage  triumph  and 


something  like  a  chuckle  of  delight 
that  made  me  turn  towards  it.  '  Look 
at  me  !*  bellowed  the  horseman ;  and 
I  saw  a  baton  fly  towards  me  from 
out  that  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  felt  it  at  the  same  instant  bury 
itself  in  my  heart.  Ma  I  ja!  jaT  again 
snorted  the  horse,  and  again  I  turned 
towards  him ;  and  again  the  terrible 
voice  of  the  horseman  summoned  me 
to  look  upon  him,  and  again  a  pon- 
derous baton  flew  from  his  hand,  and 
at  once  I  felt  it  in  my  breast.  The 
eyes  of  the  horse  seemed  to  twinkle 
with  glee ;  and  louder  and  ever 
louder  he  snorted  '  Ja !  ja !  ja  !*  and 
forced  me  to  turn  towards  him,  when 
the  awful  voice  of  the  statue  would 
command  me  to  look  up,  and  the 
massive  batons  fly  as  from  an  inex- 
haustible reservoir,  and  my  heart 
widen  to  receive  them.  And  horse 
and  rider  grew  larger  the  while,  and 
the  surrounding  chaos  yielded  to 
their  expanding  shapes.  1  had  never 
known  before  what  height  was !  No 
language  can  tell  the  agony  which  I 
endured.  I  felt  the  intensest  hatred 
for  the  two  figures,  but  endeavoured 
to  check  it,  for  I  was  sensible  that 
they  knew  my  thoughts.  I  wished 
to  account  for  my  situation — for 
lying  there  so  utterly  abandoned,  in 
such  a  dark,  vast,  immeasurable 
space,   with    such    monstrous  com- 

Fmions,  but  I  had  no  time;  before 
could  collect  my  thoughts  the  '  Ja ! 
ja !  ja  !*  of  the  horse  made  me  turn 
towards  him,  the  voice  of  his  rider 
bade  me  look  up,  and  a  baton  from 
his  hand  pierced  my  heart.  My  suf- 
ferings soon  became  too  intense  to  be 
borne  without  an  attempt  at  relief; 
and  by  a  violent  eflbrt  I  loosened  my 
tongue,  which  clave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  and  uttered  the  holiest  of 
names.  For  an  instant  there  was  a 
pause ;  the  horse  and  rider  ceased  to 
grow  larger ;  and  save  that  a  strange 
lurid  glow  illumined  the  nostrils  of 
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frequent,  and  the  glare  of  his  nostril 
was  of  a  deeper  glow,  and  his  breath 
sounded  like  the  conflict  of  fire  with 
water,  and  he  pawed  the  gloom  witli 
his  niighty  hoof.  *  Com£  iler£  !'  cried 
the  horseman ;  and  a^ain  I  rejoiced 
that  I  was  pinned  to  the  earth ;  and 
again  the  horse  snorte4  '  Ja !  ja !  ja !' 
and,  raising  both  legs,  he  began  to 
paw  furiously ;  while  methought  he 
seemed  to  turn  from  stone  to  fire, 
and  to  breathe  even  as  some  huge 
furnace  sighs.  I  looked  up,  and  the 
rider  too  seemed  a  statue  of  red-hot 
iron,  with  incandescent  visage  and 
eyes,  which,  shooting  forth  incessant- 
ly the  most  brilliant  and  varied  co- 
ruscations, still  were  fixed  on  me. 
'  Come  here  !*  cried  the  horseman 
a  third  time,  in  a  tone  louder  and 
wilder  than  before  he  had  used ;  and 
T  felt  that  my  hope  of  escape  was  a 
vain  one.  '  Ja !  ja !  ja  !*  snorted  the 
horse;  and  he  turned  towards  me. 
'  Ja !  ja !  ja  V  again  he  snorted,  for 
from  his  nostrils  the  sound  seemed  to 
issue;  and  bending  do\\Ti  his  head  till 
his  monstrous  mouth  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  m^  body,  he  breathed  upon  me ; 
and  as  his  jaws  parted  I  behela  a  mea- 
sureless dome  oi  fire,  as  the  firmament 
would  shew  seen  from  the  sea,  and 
lighted  by  a  burning  vessel.  As  he 
breathed  I  felt  the  stone  batons  in 
my  heart  melt ;  and  as  they  melted 
they  seemed  to  sear  it ;  and  they  ex- 
panded as  they  fused,  and  rose  up  a 
stately  column  of  red  fire,  ascendmg 
towards  the  right  hand  of  the  horse- 
man, the  coruscations  from  whose 
eyes  grew  more  and  more  rapid  and 
more  and  more  dazzling ;  while  the 
horse  continued  to  blast  me  with  his 
breath,  and  from  his  nostrils  there 
issued  ever  the  hateful  sound,  ^  Ja ! 
ja  I  ja  I*  Suddenly,  and  with  a  crash 
that  seemed  to  rock  the  very  dark- 
ness with  which  I  was  enveloped,  the 
column  of  fire  united  itself  with  the 
baton  of  the  rider ;  and  the  horse, 
ceasing  to  breathe  upon  me,  resumed 
his  position.  '  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  come,  then  ?'  said  the  rider,  a  sa- 
vage sneer  lighting  up  his  features ; 
and  at  once  I  felt  that  the  baton  in 
his  hand  was  absorbing  the  column 
fixed  in  my  breast,  and  that  in  a  few 
seconds  I  should  be  face  to  face  with 
him.  What  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
infls  at  this  moment  were  it  would  be 
indeed  difficult  to  describe.  To  use 
such  words  as  terror,  horror,  dismay, 


would  be  to  say  nothing — at  least, 
nothing  adequate ;  my  very  soul  was 
in  a  state  of  abject  prostration  before 
some  unknown  hut  not  uncertain 
danger.  As  the  distance  between  us 
grew  less,  1  looked  into  his  face  for 
some  sign  of  mercy  or  nith,  but  none 
was  there.  lie  seemed  to  know  my 
thoughts,  for  his  brows  gathered  into 
more  massive  knobs,  ms  eyes  shot 
forth  fiercer  fires,  a  more  savage  smile 
drew  down,  his  nether  lip ;  and  the 
horse,  snapping  at  me  in  my  midway 
passage,  saluted  me  with  a  derisive 
'  Ja  I  ja !  ja  !*  When  I  had  arrived 
at  the  neight  of  his  saddle,  the  horse- 
man laid  me  on  my  back  on  the  neck 
of  the  horse,  cradled,  as  it  were,  in 
the  hairs  of  the  mane,  where  I  could 
distinctly  feel  the  cnucklc  of  the 
monster,  and  hear  his  eternal  '  Ja ! 
ia !  ja !'  *  Look  at  me  !*  said  the 
iiorseman,  and  his  forehead  was  like 
the  Brocken  illumined  by  lightning ; 
*  and  dare  to  take  your  eyes  IVom  me !' 
At  this  moment  I  was  seized  with 
the  intenscst  curiosity  to  look  about 
me — so  strong,  indeed,  that  I  knew 
r  should  yield  to  it  in  a  few  moments, 
no  matter  what  the  penalty.  I  stroMi 
hard  to  overcome  it^  but  felt  that  the 
struggle  was  a  vain  one.  In  my 
anguish  I  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  horseman.  A 
slight  convulsion  shook  the  frame  of 
the  horse ;  and  *  Ja  I  ja !  ja  !*  told 
me  that  he  it  was  who  was  stimu- 
lating my  curiosity,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  betray  me  to  the  worst  fate. 
"  The  horseman  resumed, — *  Odious 
little  reptile !  presume  not  while  un- 
der ray  power ;  and  you  will  be  un- 
der it  for  ever !' — On  I  how  ray  heart 
did  sink,  especially  as  the  framo  of 
the  horse  was  more  strongly  con- 
vulsed, and  his  *  Ja !  ja !  ja  !*  louder. — 
'  To  let  a  name  pass  your  lips  which 
mine  dare  not  utter :  venture  not  to 
let  your  thoughts  stray  thitherwards, 
whither  mine  dare  not  follow  thenu 
Fortunes  you  have  none  now ;  your 
fate  is  accomplished,  and  mine  you 
arc, —  mine  for  ever  !'  Terrible  as 
Uicse  words  were,  they  were  not  so 
terrible  as  to  repress  my  curiosity ; 
and  I  felt  the  strongest  possible  in- 
clination to  ask  him  who  he  was. 
He  read  my  thoughts,  and  while  his 
brow  grew  darker,  his  eye  fiercer, 
and  tfc  expression  of  his  mouth 
more  malignant,  he  replied,  *  Who  or 
what  I  am,  it  boots  not  that  you 
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know;  what  my  power  is  yoii  shall 
feel,  unless  my  commands  be  obeyed. 
Suffice  it  that  I  must  be  obeyed.' 
Acain  I  thought  to  myself,  flow 
did  I  get  into  your  power  ?  A  laugh, 
exceeoung  in  bitterness  all  that  I  had 
e\'er  heard,  burst  from  his  lips ;  the 
frame  of  the  horse  shook  with  such 
force,  that  I  clung  to  the  mane  for 
support,  and  he  absolutely  yelled 
his  *  Ja!  ja!  ja!'  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  darkness  around  me  was 
suddenly  peopled  with  myriads  of 
hideous,  grinning  faces,  all  mocking 
at  my  misen%  and  echoing  the  fright- 
ful laugh  of  the  horse.  There  was  a 
pause ;  the  strange  faces  disappeared ; 
I  was  again  alone  with  my  former 
companions ;  and  the  horseman  set- 
ting his  teeth,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  I  saw,  and  bending  down  till  I 
felt  my  face  scorched,  he  hissed  in  my 
ear  tne  words,  *You  are  Dead!' 
'  Ja!  ja!  ja!'  snorted  the  horse,  and 
I  found  him  positively  dancing  under 
me  with  delight ;  while  the  dark 
void  again  became  peopled  with 
faces,  from  each  of  which,  after  its 
own  fashion,  I  received  the  assurance 
that  I  was  dead.  Some  affected  to 
condole  with  me;  some  mentioned 
the  fact  as  a  mere  passing  occurrence ; 
some  laughed  at  my  evident  astonish- 
ment ;  some  exulted  in  the  announce- 
ment ;  but  one  and  all  confirmed 
the  statement  of  the  horseman,  and 
the  chuckle  of  his  monstrous  steed, 
for  which  I  had  conceived  a  hatred 
still  greater  than  that  in  which  I  held 
his  master.  I  do  not  know  how 
other  persons  would  feel  under  si- 
milar circumstances:  I  was  in  the 
power  of  this  fearful  being,  it  was 
trae  ;  I  was  surrounded,  now  by 
darkness,  now  by  myriads  of  faces, 
among  which  there  was  not  one 
frieuifly,  or  that  I  even  knew.  How 
I  had  got  where  I  was  I  could  not 
tell ;  but  that  I  was  dead  I  was 
wholljr  incredulous,  and  the  question 
when  aid  I  die  passed  through  my 
mind.  '  You  died,'  said  the  norse- 
man, '  five  minutes  ago,  in  the  thea- 
tre.' *  Ja!  ja!  ja!'  went  the  horse, 
prancing  alJout  with  the  most  in- 
sulting friskiness ;  and  '  five  minutes 
ago,  in  the  theatre,'  shouted  every 
one  of  the  countless  heads,  whose 
presence  had  now  become  constant. 
*  Vhy  should  I  die  so  young  ?  was  the 
next  thought  that  crossed  my  mind. 
Any  thing  like  the  shout  of  derision 


that  followed  this  thought — for  it 
was  a  thought  only — I  never  wit- 
nessed. Tlie  horseman,  for  the  first 
time,  lost  his  gravity;  he  roared 
with  laughter,  struck  himself  in  his 
glee  two  or  three  times  with  his 
staff,  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  his 
helmet,  and  at  length  concluding, 
observed,  with  a  sneer,  *  A  wag,  too, 
sir !'  The  merriment  of  the  horse 
was  equally  extravagant ;  he  made  a 
cat's  back,  as  if  he  would  throw  his 
rider,  reared,  flung  out,  and  whisk- 
ing his  tail  forward,  tickled  me  with 
it  m  the  sides,  as  if  he  too  wished  to 
intimate  his  opinion  that  I  was  a 
wag ;  and  that  I  had  thought  some- 
thing very  fVmny,  the  tone  of  his 
abominable  *  Ja  !  ja !  ja !'  would 
have  convinced  any  one.  As  for  the 
strange  faces — ^for  nothing  more  than 
faces  could  I  see — they,  too,  mani- 
fested an  extreme  relisn  for  the  fVm, 
whatever  it  might  be;  for  they 
laughed  as  long  as  the  horse  capered, 
and  that  was  a  considerable  time. 
At  length  the  mirth  subsided,  and 
the  hideous  face  of  a  negro  baby, 
winking  most  impudently,  and  loll- 
ing out  its  filthy  tongue,  dropped 
from  the  crowd  of  hejids  on  to  my 
breast,  and  after  a  pause  said,  *Me 
younger  nor  you,  massa !'  This  in- 
disputable truism  elicited  great  ap- 
plause; the  horseman,  who  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  his  dignity — though 
he  was  not  a  whit  less  terrible  to  me 
on  that  account ;  I  think,  indeed  he 
was  more  terrible,  for  he  seemed  less 
natural,  or,  in  other  words,  less  what 
he  ougnt  to  be — laughed  immode- 
rately ;  the  horse  uttered  his  usual 
exclamation,  and  made  sundry  snaps 
at  me;  and  the  chorus  of  heads 
chimed  in  with  the  most  boisterous 
readiness.  'Serve  you  right!'  said 
a  fresh  head,  that  had  found  its  way 
to  my  breast — it  was  the  head  of  a 
most  crabbed  old  woman — '  8cr\c  you 
right;  did  not  you  wish  that  you 
were  a  Don  Juan  ?  that  you  nad 
such  a  lot  of  money  ?  that  you  had 
such  fine  clothes  ?  and  that  you 
could  make  such  use  of  them  ?'  '  Ja ! 
ja!  ja!'  positively  roared  the  horse 
this  time.  *  Yes !  yes !  yes !  he  did  I 
he  did!'  screamed  every  mouth  in 
the  multitude  of  heads.  *  Me  no  like 
be  Don  Juan,'  blubbered  the  black 
baby.  The  horseman  alone  was  si- 
lent; but  regarded  me  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  say, '  So,  sir,  you  would 
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like  to  murder  me,  would  vouP* 
'Ja!  ja!  jaT  snorted  the  norse. 
*  Yes !  ves !  yes  !*  shrieked  the  heads. 
'  Um  like  to  murder  massa,"  pealed  the 
hlack  baby ;  and  upon  my  soul  I 
should,  thought  I.  '  Then,  said  the 
horseman — and  by  this  time  he  and 
the  horse  appeared  to  have  shrunk 
to  their  original  proportions,  and  to 
have  resumed  their  old  materials,  al- 
though the  moment  of  the  chan^ 
esca^  me,  and  I  yet  seemed  to  fit  m 
the  mane  of  the  animal — ^you  shall 
feel  what  my  power  is.'  '  Ja!  ja! 
ja!'  went  the  horse!'  'Yes!  yes! 
yes !'  shouted  the  heads.  '  Felt  um 
wid  black  babies!'  said  the  black 
butter-print.  The  horseman,  how- 
ever, waved  his  staff;  the  heads 
vanished.  How  glad  I  was  to  get 
rid  of  that  odious  black  baby  I  and 
the  horse  ceasing  to  torment  me  with 
his  hateful  '  Ja!  ja!  ja!'  became 
still  and  motionless  as  marble  should 
be.  The  horseman  gazed  at  me  for 
a  second,  then  toucning  my  heart 
with  his  staff,  uttered  the  words, 
'  Be  AS  I  AM.'  As  he  spoke,  his  arm 
stiffened  into  its  wonted  position,  his 
features  became  rigid,  and  his  eyes 
lost  their  expi^ion :  I  felt  relieved, 
for  now  I  saw  a  statue  only.  A 
sensation  of  extreme  cold  in  the  feet, 
however,  soon  brought  back  the  last 
words  of  the  statue  with  terrible 
force  to  my  mind;  a  chill  such  as 
never  before  I  had  experienced  was 
creeping  over  me;  bacK,  legs,  arms 
felt  It,  and,  what  seemed  most  extra- 
ordinary, my  head  most  of  all.  I  felt 
that  the  denunciation  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled, — that  I  was  becoming 
marble,  my  brain  first  of  all.  I 
knew  not  whether  I  was  dead  or 
alive ;  I  felt,  however,  that,  dead  or 
alive,  there  was  hope  from  prayer; 
and  even  as  I  was  praying  I  lost  all 
consciousness.        ♦         ♦         ♦ 


I  looked  around  me, — for,  sooth 
to  say,  I  had  been  for  the  last  half- 
hour  addressing  Idchen,  whose  sweet 
cherub  &ce  was  fixed  on  mine  with 
an  air  of  approving  wonder  in  no 
small  degree  gn^efuu  to  my  feelings. 
The  oberforster  was  fast  asleep,  so 
was  the  gestiitmeisterinn ;  Werner 
and  Inez  were  engaged  in  some  phi- 
losophical discussion  that  required  to 
be  conducted  in  whispers ;  Ferdinand 
was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  contem- 
plating something  very  droll  on  the 
ceiling;  and  the  only  person  who 
appeared  to  have  been  attentive  ex- 
cept Idchen,  who  looked  as  though 
she  could  not  help  herself,  was  Carl, 
the  jUgerbursche.  This  lad  had  eri- 
dently  been  on  the  alert;  he  was 
seated  close  to  the  stove,  with  his 
body  towards  it,  but  his  head  was 
turned  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  I 
could  see  the  bright  flash  of  his  eye 
as  it  pierced  the  smoke  that  hung 
between  him  and  the  family  party. 
Certain  compliments  to  his  discern- 
ment and  good  taste  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  when  my  eye, 
too,  penetrated  the  gloom,  and  I  saw 
his  ^tures  fearfully  convulsed,  his 
fist  clutched,  as  I  thought  involun- 
tarily, and  his  whole  frame  became 
agitated ;  his  eye  was  on  Werner  and 
Inez.  At  that  moment,  Inez  must 
have  caught  his  glance ;  for  she  said, 
and  as  it  appeared  to  roe  without  the 
slightest  emotion,  "  If  you  are  un- 
well, Carl,  you  had  better  go  to  bed." 

The  voice  of  Inez  was  soft,  and  of 
that  peculiar  tinkling  quality  that 
^oes  at  once  to  the  heart ;  but  now 
It  was  more  low  than  oniinarily,  yet 
so  clear,  distinct,  and  audible,  that  it 
startled  the  whole  room,  and  brought 
the  sleepers  at  once  to  their  feet. 
What  a  strange  effect  low,  soft  tones 
will  occasionsuly  produce!  I  have 
known  deaf  persons  to  catch  them 
when  they  would  have  remained  in- 
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oat  Uttering  a  single  word,  he  strode 
'  vam  the  room,  seized  the  jSger- 
bnnche  by  the  collar,  shook  him  as  a 
do^woald  a  rag,  and  opening  the 
liooroftbe  apartment  flung  him  into 
tile  hall,  and  I  heard  him  mil  heavily 
agiinst  our  carriage,  and  on  to  the 
mt  pavement      The   anger   de- 
picted on  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
^tbe  immense  muscular  power  he 
bad  displayed,  overawed  us  all,  and 
^  ^raiained  silent  while  he  endea- 
I  voored  to  calm  himself,  puffing  out 
,  ^oods  of  smoke  with  tremendous  ra- 

8    all    this,  InezT    at 

length  he  asked. 

[    '^  Indeed  I  know  not,^*  was  the  re- 

'  ply.   "We  had  all  been  listening 

Tcry  attentively  (oh !  young  lady !) 

to  the  story  of  Mr.  ,  when  at 

i  tk  oondasion  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
.  Call  glaring  upon  me  with  that  fe- 
I  mm  look  which  I  have  so  often 
I  ohier?ed  him  put  on  when  we  are  all 
I  usembled  of  an  evening.  I  told 
I  ium,  that  if  he  were  unwell,  it  would 
I  be  better  for  him  to  retire  to  rest, 
'  ad  then  you  woke  up.  I  fear  you 
kvebnrt  the  poor  fellow.** 

'^And  if  1  have,"  answered  her 
litther,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 
He  is  an  ungrateful  dog,  and  de- 
serves what  he  has  got.  The  fellow 
jj  either  mad,  or  has  the  impudence 
to  be  in  love  with  you — itself  no 
soall  madness.  Would  that  I  had 
oerer  brought  him  with  me  &om 
Spua;  that  1  had  never  listened 
to  the  jade  who  told  me  he  was 
EoJieDhont*s  son ,-  that  I  had  left 
itim  to  poish,  or  to  join  some  band 
of  smngglers,  for  Which  he  is  more 
fitted  than  for  our  quiet  life.  He 
i2l  do  mischief  to  one  of  us,  per- 
ktpstoboth,  some  of  these  days.* 
*Bmakre  ws  der  Himmeir  said 
the   gest&tmeisterinin,  Jetting    her 
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noble,  and  was  your  friend ;  he  thinks 
himself  our  equal — at  least  my  equal ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  he  feels  him- 
self aggrieved  bv  the  distance  of  my 
manner  to  him. 

"  Tausend  Donner  und  Wetter  T 
exclaimed  the  oberforstcr.  "  Your 
equal  I  the  equal  of  my  Inez !  By 
heavens!  he  is  more  mad  than  I 
took  him  to  be.  1  could  understand 
his  falling  in  love  with  you,  darling ; 
but  to  imagine  himself  your  equal  is 
rather  too  much." 

*'' Er  war  imrner  ein  ttefsinniger 
Menschy'  said  the  gesttitmeisterinn, 
with  an  air  of  great  gravity. 

"  So  it  is,  however,  dear  father,** 
continued  Inez,  smiling  at  the  re- 
mark of  her  aunt ;  ^^  he  associates 
with  none  in  his  station.  They  call 
him,  in  derision,  Ilerr  Baron;  and, 
I  understand,  he  receives  the  title 
as  if  it  were  his  due.  He  considers 
himself  not  my  equal  only,  but  the 
equal  of  the  Uerr  von  Werdenfels ; 
and  when  he  sees  us  treat  the  baron 
with  the  consideration  due  to  his 
rank,  he  persuades  himself  that  he  is 
ill  treated.** 

" So  ist  es gewiszy^  said  the  gestUt- 
meisterinn. 

"  Well,  girl,  you  may  be  right,** 
rejoined  the  oberforster ;  "  and  that 
Avill  account  for  the  scenes  always 
taking  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ilerr  von  AVerdenfels.'* 

"  For  my  part,'*  said  Werner,  "  I 
agree  with  Iraulein  Inez.  Carl,  I 
am  certain,  hates  me  mortally ;  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  he  had 
an  opportunitv  of  mistaking  me  for  a 
stag,  he  would  not  let  it  slip.**  Inez 
grew  very  pale. 

"  Then  you  shall  not  go  out  with 
him  a^n,   said  the  oberforster. 

"  Nay,'*  replied  Werner,  "  that 
must  not  be.  I  fear  nothing  from 
him  or  any  one ;  and  even  were  my 
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see  it,  I  felt  that  her  gaze  was  one 
that  would  make  *'  a  laggard  in  love 
and  a  dastard  in  war"  rush  gladly 
into  any  danger.  Idchen,  too,  ap- 
peared to  be  charmed  with  his  spi- 
rited languj^e, —  for  she  also  had 
turned  her  face  towards  him,  which 
at  once  inspired  me  with  a  horror  of 
monopolies. 

"  All  very  true,"  answered  the  old 
man ;  "  but  you  shall  never  go  out 
with  him  again  luiless  I  accompany 
you.  To-morrow  morning  I  cannot 
go  with  you ;  to-morrow,  therefore, 
you  remain  at  home.  No  expostu- 
lation! I  have  said  it,  and  expect 
obedience." 

"  Pray,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  has  this 
varlet  yet  been  called  upon  to 
8er\'e  ?" 

"  He  is  in  the  conscription  for  next 
year,"  answered  the  oberforster. 

"  Then,"  said  Ferdhiand,  "  as  he  is 
a  sound,  hale  lad,  and  as  my  uncle 
the  colonel  recruits  in  this  district, 
we  will  take  order  that  he  be  chosen, 
lie  shall  not  only  be  chosen,  but  he 
shall  be  drafted  into  the  cavalry. 
The  air  of  the  Duchy  of  Verden 
will  do  him  good.  He  shall  be 
drafted  into  my  cousin  WisselFs 
Lancers ;  and  then  he  will  learn  not 
obedience  only,  but  a  proper  respect 
for  a  nobleman." 

"  Es  wird  ihm  7'echt  geschehen,** 
ejaculated  the  old  aunt. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  continued 
Ferdinand,  **  vou,  Werner,  must  do 
as  the  Herr  oberforster  enjoins.  The 
numbers  of  our  house  are  already  too 
small ;  besides,  I  could  not  afford  to 
loseyou." 

"  1  don't  think,"  said  Inez,  thought- 
fully, "  that  Carl  could  raise  his 
hand  against  Werner."  Werner! 
thought  I. 

"  It  is  not  assassination  that  I 
dread,  young  lady,"  said  Ferdinand, 
with  a  great  assumption  of  dignitv, — 
for  he  too  had  marked  the  use  of  the 
Christian  name  ;  "  but  it  is  of  a 
chance  quarrel  that  I  am  apprehen- 
sive. If  this  insolent  young  man 
considers  himself  the  equal  of  my 
brother" — and  how  proud  Ferdi- 
nand did  look! — "and  bears  him 
any  ^dge,  I  see  not  why  he  should 
refram  from  provoking  a  collision 
with  him.  And  if  this  collision 
take  place  in  the  forest,  when  they 
are  alone  together,  armed  with  rifles, 
a  fatal  result  would  mort  probably 


be  the  oonseqaenoe.  If  these  fellows 
onoe  lose  their  respect  for  a  noble- 
man, there  is  no  audacity  at  which 
they  will  itop." 

"  But  I  would  not  condeaoend  to 
quarrel  with  the  knave,"  said  Wer- 
ner. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  it, 
Werner,"  answered  his  brother,  "  if 
the  lad  be  bent  on  mischief.  Sap- 
pose  he  were  to  taunt  you  with  cow- 
ardice, to  strike ** 

"  rd  fell  him  to  the  earth  T  ex- 
claimed Werner. 

"  Exactly,"  answered  Ferdinuid ; 
"  and  therefore  to  such  risk  you 
shall  not  expose  yourself." 

"  Oh !  no ;  do  not !"  said  Inez. 

^Ja  nichtr  said  the  gestQtmds- 
terinn. 

" Don't  promise  unlessyou  like  it,** 
said  the  oberfcSrster.  ^  ill  take  care 
that  you  do  not  ^o  out  together, 
promise  or  no  promise." 

''  Then  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Fer- 
dinand. 

It  would  doubtless  have  been  de- 
corous in  me  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  foregoing  conversatbn, — for  I 
really  loved  Ferdinand,  and  there 
was  something  very  winning  in  the 
manners  and  person  of  Werner ;  hut 
curiosity  and  astonishment  forced  me 
to  be  siknt.  Ferdinand  I  had  known 
as  a  student  of  English  history,  a 
professed  admirer  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, a  devoted  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Saalfeld,  the  only  reasonahlc 
liberal  I  ever  met  with  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  a  man  of  views  and  wishes 
truly  philanthropic.  It  was  there- 
fore with  no  small  surprise  that  I 
heard  him  propound  a  scheme  for 
fraudulent  tampering  with  the  ballot- 
box  of  the  conscription,  and  for  draft- 
ing the  person  obnoxious  to  him 
into  a  distant  cavalry  regiment,  all 
the  officers  in  which  are  nobles,  and 
by  whom,  consequently,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  ifigerbursche  would  he 
regarded  as  intolerable  insolence. 
The  confidence,  moreover,  which  he 
expressed  in  the  eventual  success  of 
his  scheme,  though  it  might  be  ill- 
founded,  as  indeed  I  belkve  it  wa^s 
indicated  great  looseness  of  morality 
in  himself,  and  faith  in  a  correspond- 
ing laxity  in  others.  Then,  affain, 
the  austeri^  of  his  manner  to  Inez, 
after  she  had  used  the  Christian 
name  of  his  brother,  exhibited  his 
character  in  a  new  light:  he  was 
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really  proud  of  being  a  Beichs- 
Frnkerr^  and  looked  upon  an  al- 
fiaoce  with  the  local  nobility  as  a 
djspamgement ;  for  as  the  obenorster 
was  rich,  and  of  a  family  di:»tin- 
jruished  in  the  kingdom,  such,  1  con- 
cluded, could  be  his  only  motive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  anxiety  of  Inez 
to  repadlate  the  notion  that  she  had 
in^arcd  tender  sentiments  in  the 
hcMt  of  Carl,  and  the  ingenuity  \s\th 
which  she  availed  herself  of  one  of 
the  lad*9  peculiarities  to  confirm  the 
TJews  to  which  she  pretended,  assured 
me  that  love-passages  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  the  jttgerbursche, 
and  that  ^hc  feared  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Werner.  I 
was  fiirther  anxious  to  ascertam 
whether  or  not  the  oberfSrster  was 
aware  of  the  understanding  that 
seemed  to  exist  between  the  younger 
Werdenfels  and  his  daughter,  and 
what  his  intentions  were.  Lastly, 
the^estatnieisterinn  was  so  comical 
in  her  manners,  turning  to  each 
<peaker  as  the  first  word  passed  from 
his  lips;  and  occasionally  putting 
down  the  stocking  to  utter  her  eja- 
culations with  more  ease,  that  for  the 
life  of  me  T  could  not  interfere,  and 
even  forgot  the  channing  little  girl 
by  my  side,  who  had  done  so  much 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  to  give  me 
1  very  consoling  opinion  of  my  own 
attractions.  A  long  silence  suc- 
ceeded the  last  words  of  Ferdinand, 
and  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  musing  on 
the  jprobable  destiny  of  the  interest- 
ing heinjgs  by  whom  I  was  surround- 
ed, l^he  stillness  was  at  length 
broken  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  hall ;  the  door  opened,  and  Carl, 
entering  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  apparently  unnoticed  by  any 
one  hut  Ferdinand  and  myself,  re- 
«?miicd  his  seat  by  the  stove.  T  felt 
my  heart  throb  violently,  for  I  ex- 
pected a  scene,  as  I  am  certain  did 
the  elder  Werdenfels ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  perfectly 
calm  and  unmoved. 

"  Lieber  Onkel^'  began  Idchcn ;  "  it 
L<  now  your  turn  to  amuse  us ;  and 
if  you  will  only  tell  us  one  of  your 
stories,  depend  on  it  we  will  not  go 

to  sleep,  as  you  did  whilst  Mr. 

was  recountmg  his  terrible  adventure 
with  the  stone  commandant." 

"^Potz  Wetter!  girl,**  said  her  un- 
cle ;  "  I  was  not  asleep.  It  is  a  me- 
thod I  bsve  of  fixing  my  attention ; 


I  never  understand  a  story  so  well 
as  when  I  listen  to  it  with  my  eyes 
closed." 

"  Very  true,  dear  uncle,"  was  the 
reply ;  **  I  should  have  recollected 
that :  I  have  never  known  you  listen 
otherwise  to  a  sermon." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  oberfSrster, 
laughing ;  "  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
carries  more  of  a  sermon  away  with 
him  than  I  do.  I  always  recollect 
the  text  and  the  concluding  sentence, 
— the  doctrine  and  the  application, 
and  that  is  enough  for  a  practical 
man  like  myself  In  ghost  stories, 
however,  I  am  not  very  rich ;  indeed 
I  know  but  one,  and  that  is  the  story 
of  poor  Hohenhorst,  Carl's  fiither." 

llere  the  jagerbursche  turned 
round,  and  with  a  very  successful  as- 
sumption of  dignity  glanced  round 
the  room,  fixing  his  eye  on  Ferdinand 
last,  and  scowling  on  him  with  a 
look  of  the  most  mtense  hatred.  I 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  heard 
every  word  of  the  previous  conversa- 
tion ;  and  as  Ferdinand,  turning  from 
him  with  an  air  of  contemptuous 
pity,  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine,  I  saw 
that  the  same  thought  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  another  outbreak  of 
passion  and  some  fresh  act  of  vio- 
lence, and  therefore  inwardly  cursed 
the  old  man*s  want  of  delicacy ;  but 
I  knew  that  to  object  would  have 
been  unkind,  and  therefore  expressed 
mv  readiness  to  hear  the  narrative, 
which,  having  lighted  a  fresh  pipe, 
he  began  as  follows : — 

"  I  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
twelve  as  a  cadet  in  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  Each  cavalry  re- 
giment had  two  cadets,  that  number 
ha>'ing  been  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  average  number  of  vacancies ; 
and  the  system  of  education  imi- 
versally  practised,  and  not  yet  aban- 
doned as  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, was  one  fraught  with  hard- 
ships and  annoyances.  Not  onljr  were 
we  Kept  longer  at  drill,  longer  in  the 
riding-school,  longer  fencing,  than  the 
other  soldiers,  but  we  were  afterwards 
forced  to  ^nd  the  evening  in  severe 
study;  after  taking  violent  exer- 
cise for  several  hours,  to  prepare  for 
a  weekly  examination  m  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  the  French 
language,  was  severe  study.  The 
officers  seemed  to  think  that  the  only 
way  in  ^diidi  we  could  be  fltted'for 
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the  discharge  of  our  future  duties 
was  by  undergoing  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  snubbings  and  slights  at 
their  hands  ;  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  in  humble  imitation  of 
their  superiors,  and  with  a  fiill  know- 
ledge that  we  were  soon  to  be  put 
over  their  heads  in  our  turn,  did 
their  best  to  harass  us.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
two  cadets  became  all  in  all  to  one 
another,  exchanged  vows  of  everlast- 
ing friendship,  were  dvtzhruder  from 
the  first  hour  of  their  meeting,  and 
formed  intimacies  that  endured  for 
their  lives.  Such  was  the  case  with 
my  comrade  Carl  von  Ilohenhorst 
and  myself.  In  due  time  we  became 
officers  in  our  regiment,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  lieutenant. 
Being  both  fond  of  our  profession,  it 
was  with  no  small  chagrin  that  we 
found  ourselves  suddenfy  reduced  to 
the  station  of  a  private  citizen. 
AVhen,  therefore,  we  heard  that  a 
German  legion  was  about  to  be 
formed  in  England,  and,  what  was 
still  more  attractive,  to  be  employed 
against  the  French,  we  instantly  de- 
termined to  embark  on  the  very  first 
opportimity  for  some  British  port. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  matter  easy 
to  accomplish.  The  French  autho- 
rities became  aware  of  what  was 
going  on ;  some  of  Decken*s  emissa- 
ries were  seized  and  punished;  and 
the  determination  of  tne  invaders  to 
exterminate  all  recruiting  agents, 
and  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
on  all  recruits  was  officially  an- 
nounced. The  officers  who  had  served 
in  the  old  Hanoverian  army  were 
the  especial  objects  of  suspicion; 
they  were  continually  watched  by 
the  police,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  them  from  leaving 
the  countrv.    Fortunately  for  me,  a 


house  of  the  judge.  Without  tl 
assistance  of  our  host,  it  would  hai 
been  impossible  for  us  to  escape ;  an 
his  bounden  duty  it  was  to  arrest  i^ 
if  he  had  the  slightest  reason  for  U 
lieving  that  escape  was  in  oi 
thougnts;  it  behoved  us,  therefor 
to  behave  with  prudence  and  cautia 
and  to  make  no  discovery  of  our  d^ 
sign  imtil  we  should  have  ascertain^ 
the  sentiments  of  the  judge.  1  w| 
never  much  of  a  diplonuUist,  u 
verily  believe  that,  had  we  waiti 
until  our  friend  had  been  sounded  I 
me,  we  never  should  have  gone 
all.  You  will  imagine,  then, 
delighted  I  was  when  in  the  evei 
of  the  third  day  after  our  arri' 
Hohenhorst  informed  me  that 
had  made  the  necessary  disclosur^ 
and  had  received  a  promise  of  assii 
ance.  Two  days  auerwards  we  we 
provided  with  sailors'  dresses,  whij 
we  were  instructed  to  assume  \ 
soon  as  we  should  have  crossed  o^ 
to  Blankanese,  which  lies  on  '\\ 
other  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  t^ 
Danish  territory.  The  same  eva 
ing,  the  judge  himself  accompank 
us  to  the  water  side,  so  saving 
from  interrogation  by  the  police,  ai 
in  a  few  hours  we  were  safe.  WitJ 
in  a  fortnight  afterwards  we  U 
arrived  in  London,  produced  ol 
papers,  and  were  appointed  to  cd 
netcies  in  a  light  cavalrv  regiment  | 
the  German  Legion.  Were  I  to  m^ 
rate  all  the  adventures  which  we  n^ 
with,  the  whole  night  would  be 
sumed;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  year  1812  we  were  captains 
the  same  r^ment,  and  were  servil 
in  the  Peninsula.  , 

"  Our  duty  was  very  severe.  T^ 
English  generals  had  found  out  tj 
fact,  that  there  is  no  soldier  like  t| 
German  for  outpost  duty ;  and,  a 
cordinelv,  at  the  outposts  the  (jC 
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by  such  a  charge ;  but  it  gave  those 
in  the  rear  more  time  for  forming, 
md  certainly  puzzled  the  enemy  a 
go«l  deal,  as  they  had  no  means  of 
oompotu^  the  number  of  those  who 
were  galloping  toward  them.  In 
thk  sort  of  service  no  officer  sur- 
passed Uohenhorst ;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  most  consummate  coolness  on  all 
occasions,  whether  serving  with  the 
regiment  or  acting  independently, 
ind  his  superiority  in  all  athletic 
exercises  made  him  the  pride  of  the 
regiment,  and  therefore  the  dar- 
ji^  of  the  men.  As  a  horseman,  I 
iave  never  seen  his  equal;  he  was 
bom  a  rider,  and  the  riding-school 
bad  added  nothing  to  the  lirmness 
of  his  seat,  but  had  only  made  his 
management  of  the  anunals  more 
perfect,  by  increasing  his  knowledge 
of  the  varie^  of  tempers  which  they 
possess.  The  complete  intelligence 
tbat  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
animal  he  bestrode  was  obvious  to 
the  most  careless  spectator ;  and  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  chargers 
were  always  the  freshest  and  most 
active  in  the  regiment.  These  prac- 
tical qualities  were  well  known  to 
the  commanding  officer,  and  when- 
ever it  was  apprehended  that  the 
outpost  duty  would  be  peculiarly 
daijgerous,  Hohenhorst  was  generally 
iiiTested  with  the  command.  This 
^Kdes  of  service,  too,  was  his  de- 
light ;  and  he  used  often  to  declare, 
tbat  in  whatever  way  the  war  might 
terminate,  he  would  at  its  close  re- 
pair to  India,  raise  a  body  of  irregu- 
lar horse,  and  let  himself  out  to  the 
Company,  or  to  some  native  poten- 
tate^ after  the  fashion  of  the  Condot- 
tieri  of  old.  Indeed,  I  feel  convinced 
tbat  Skinner,  of  whose  adventures  I 
We  lately  read  in  the  AUgememe 
ZeUung,  must  be  just  such  another 
person  as  my  unlucky  friend  was. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1H12,  we  were  attached  to  a  small 
di?iaion  of  the  army,  and  had  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  enemy  were 
not  far  distant  from  us;  and  one 
evening  as  we  bivouacked,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  a  night  at- 
tack might  be  expected.  I  lohenhorst 
^^  immediately  ordered  to  the  com- 
niand  of  the  outposts,  and  was  di- 
rected to  establisn  himself  with  his 
own  squadron,  and  a  small  detach- 
iQent  of  infantiy,  in  a  straggling 
hamlet  that  lay  between  us  and  the 


position  which  the  enemy  were  stated 
to  occupy.  Both  his  lieutenants 
were  invalided ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  service, 
I  was  directed  to  accompany  him, 
and  act  as  second  in  command.  I  was 
at  that  time  acting  aide-de-camp  to 
the  brigadier;  and  as  I  wished  to 
distinguish  myself  under  his  eye,  and 
so  establish  a  claim  to  permanent 
employment  on  the  staff,  it  was  with 
no  small  chagrin  that  I  set  out  late 
in  the  evenmg  for  Hohenhorst's 
quarters.  When  I  reached  them, 
and  was  ushered  into  his  presence, 
his  looks  shocked  me;  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  had  that  anxious 
and  twisted  aspect  which  I  have  seen 
in  persons  succiunbin^  under  a  men- 
tal sickness.  He  received  me  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  motioned  me  to  a 
seat  without  saying  a  word,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  occupation,  which 
was  that  of  writing.  I  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment,  but  said  nothing, 
— for  there  was  that  in  his  air  that 
forbade  me  to  speak,  though  I  was 
impatient  to  question  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  alteration,  which  was 
too  manifest.  After  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  with 
a  voice  that  might  belong  to  the 
dead  thus  addressed  me : — 

"  '  Carl,  I  shall  not  survive  the 
skirmish  of  this  night.  Nay,  do  not 
smile, — I  know  it ;  I  have  been  warned 
of  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the 
fate  which  I  cannot  avoid.  Were  I 
to  fly, — ^were  I  out  of  a  bare  consider- 
ation for  my  own  safety  to  disgrace 
the  gallant  corps  to  which  I  belong, 
still  would  I  fall  before  sunrise :  it 
is  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  must  be  so. 
You  smile  again.  At  this  hour  to- 
morrow you  will  not  smile, — you 
will  be  standing  by  my  grave,  listen- 
ing to  the  last  volky  which  my  brave 
feUows  shall  fire  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  they  love  so  much.  I  have 
seen  it  all ;  yes,  though  wounded 
yourself,  you  will  not  refuse  to  see 
the  last  of  your  old  comrade — of 
him  who  was  your  fellow- cadet  in 
the  4th  cavab^  of  the  brave  old 
Hanoverian  army.' 

"  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
Hohenhorst !'  I  exclaimed,  *  do  not 
talk  thus  wildly.  You  unman  me 
quite,  and  never  did  we  stand  more 
in  need  of  what  courage  we  possess. 
Why  I  took  you  for  something  little 
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short  of  an  infidel,  and  here  you  are 
pratmg  ahout  warnings,  and  destiny, 
and  death,  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  some  hysterical  patient  in  •  the 
mountains  of  our  fatherland.  This 
is  not  Germany,  but  Spain;  here 
there  is  no  second  sight.  The  gob- 
lins that  deal  in  the  communications 
you  would  fain  have  received  are 
local  sprites,  and  never  would  take 
the  trouble  to  cross  the  seas  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  to  you  the  ap- 
proach of  death,    l^ides ' 

"  *  You  are  wrong,  Carl,'  said  he, 
interrupting  me ;  and  though  he 
trembled  not,  the  agony  of  terror 
was  stamped  on  his  face, — *  quite 
wrong,  and  foolish,  too.  We  are 
that  which  we  are  bom;  neither 
climate,  nor  occupation,  nor  new 
IHendship,  nor  strange  associations, 
can  change  us ;  we  cannot  fly  from 
ourselves,  and  the  law  of  our 
existence  must  be  obeyed.  Our- 
selves! yes,  ovHselvesy — for  we  are 
not  one.  There  is  much  going  on 
around  us  that  has  no  existence  for 
us  while  under  the  thraldom  of  our 
limited  senses,  but  which  has  exist- 
ence and  reality, — a  most  painful 
reality,  for  beings  whose  senses  are 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
our  own,  and  for  us  too,  when  the 
pall  of  the  senses  in  which  the  soul 
lies  shrouded  is  removed.  Do  not 
interrupt  me,  I  pray  you,  for  my 
time  is  short.  You  think  that  the 
space  in  which  this  earth  moves  is  an 
immense  unpeopled  void,  filled  at 
best  with  the  subtle  fluid  which  we 
respire,  or  noxious  vapours  that 
bring  death  to  man.  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  peopled, — that  it  is  full  of  life, 
and  strife,  and  passion,  and  woe; 
and  that  we  who  think  ourselves  the 
lords  of  this  world  are  acting,  and  all 
imconsciously,  a  subordinate  part,  in 
the  direction  of  which  we  have  no 
voice.  We  are  not  independent  be- 
ings ;  we  have  no  will  of  our  own ; 
we  are  not  even  individual  beings, 
but  parts  and  members  of  other  be- 
ings,  and  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
mightier  essences,  to  make  one  of 
wmch  many  of  us  are  necessary,  and 
are  taken.* 

"  '  Hohenhorst,*  said  T,  impa- 
tiently, '  this  is  the  language  of  a 
madman.' 

"  '  It  is  the  language  of  a  dying 
man,'  he  replied.  *  Wnat  I  am  now 
I  always  was, — ay,  even  from  my 


earliest  childhood.  The  bcinff  c 
which  I  am  a  part,  and  into  wnofl 
vastness  I  am  to  be  received,  wi 
never  chair  of  communion  with  me 
it  was  the  law  of  hii  existence,  as  it  i 
of  mine,  that  he  should  hold  int^ 
course  with  me ;  in  tlie  cradle  a 
Hohenhorst  I  have  seen  him ;  see] 
him  in  the  barrack  at  Stade,  vrh^ 
you  slept  at  my  side;  seen  him  a 
Hanover,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Schlass 
Kirche;  seen  him  at  Gottingen,  over 
shadowing  the  Hdnberg;  seen  bin 
at  Blankaneee,  drawing  our  bos 
across  the  Elbe  with  me  resisUcs 
power  of  a  ma^et;  seen  him  a 
London,  darkemng  the  entrance  U 
the  Horse  Guards;  seen  him  ai 
Portsmouth,  as  we  sailed  for  thi 
Peninsula ;  seen  him  in  the  lines  oi 
Torres  Vedras ;  seen  him  to-dcnf*  J 
am  part  of  him ;  he  and  I,  thougl] 
now  distinct,  are  one;  and  b^bre 
momiDg  we  shall  be  united.  Wc 
cannot  fly  from  ourselves.' 

'*  I  had  oiien  heard  that  the  keepers 
of  madmen  can  assume  a  look  by 
which  their  patients,  though  in  the 
wildest  moods,  arc  at  once  overanred- 
(>f  Hohenhorst's  insanity  I  had  no 
doubt ;  and  emleavonring  to  put  on 
the  air  of  calmness  and  serenity,  which 
I  conceived  to  be  the  one  fit  for  the 
occasion,  I  said  to  him,  ^  Captain  vcn 
Hohenhorst,  the  defence  of  this  out- 
post must  not  be  intrusted  to  a  msd- 
man  or  a  dreamer,  cme  of  which 
you  are.  You  are  about  to  msh  on 
death  at  the  first  opportunity,  with- 
out heeding  the  importance  which  at 
this  moment  attaches  to  your  life,  as 
the  depository  of  the  instructiona  <rf 
the  brigadier.  It  would  be  a  nj^ect 
of  duty  in  me  to  permit  any  thu^  of 
the  kind ;  and  unless  ^-ou  pledge  me 
your  word  of  honour  to  remain  vrithin 
the  hamlet  when  we  are  attacked,  and 
not  to  leave  it  unless  driven  out  of 
it,  I  shall  take  it  upon  myself  to  put 
you  under  arrest,  and  to  asramc 
the  command ;  and  the  respomibility 
which  thereby  I  stall  incur,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  meet.' 

"  The  effect  produced  by  this  speech 
was  not  that  on  which  I  bad  caku- 
l^ed ;  for  without  any  alteratioa  of 
manner  or  look,  he  repKed,  '  My 
dear  Oarl,  you  forget 'that  it  is  my 
troop  which  is  on  duty  hero,  and  that 
your  own  wofdd  obey  me  in  pre- 
ference to  yourself.  My  instructens 
are  to  defend  thii  hanlet  to  ^  test. 
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aod  I  have  made  the  requisite  dis- 
pontkuu  for  ddng  so  with  effect.  I 
shall  certainly  charge  Uie  l^uling 
aihmui  of  the  enemy,  and  in  that 
claige  I  shall  fall ;  that  column  will 
stager  nnder  my  assault ;  you  will 
charge  again  and  again ;  the  infantry 
win  then  advance  and  open  their  fire 
npon  the  enemy,  who,  mistaking  our 
numbers,  will  halt;  while  they  are 
sdll  undecided,  the  hrigadier  will 
anive  and  attack  them,  and  they  will 
be  thoroughly  discomfited ;  you  will 
receive  a  shot  whilst  in  the  act  of 
reporting  m^  death  to  the  hrigadier ; 
in  the  monunff  my  body  will  be  dis- 
coveredf  in  tne  evening  it  will  be 
buried ;  and  though  wounded,  you 
vill  aeeist  at  my  funeral.  I  could 
jnrophesy  further,  but  it  were  idle  to 
do  so.  If  you  manifest  any  insubor- 
dination, I  will  put  you  under  arrest 
immediately,  and  yet  all  that  I  have 
mid  shall  come  to  pass.  This  paper 
ooatains  my  will,  aixl  a  request  to  you 
to  perform  certain  services  therein 
naniMHl,  should  they  ever  be  required 
of  you ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
lead  it  now,  the  time  for  perusing  it 
will  arrive  soon  enough,^  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fold  the  paper  and  to  seal  it 
^  This  address,  I  must  own,  irri- 
tated me  exceedingly,  and  I  deter- 
nnned  to  execute  my  threat,  llis 
sftdi  was  hanging  over  the  back  of 
his  ehalr ;  and  his  sword,  for  which 
I  looked,  was  standing  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  room,  and  farther  from 
him  than  from  me.  My  plan  was  at 
once  matnred.  While  he  held  the 
paper  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
was  dropping  wax  upon  it,  I  sprang 
behind  him,  and  endeavoured  to  tie 
his  arms  to  his  body,  and  at  the 
sme  time  to  force  him  down  into 
the  chair.  I  lis  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook him  not ;  he  kicked  the  chair  at 
ooce  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ; 
and  throwing  himself  back  upon  me 
with  all  his  force,  precipitated  me  to 
the  ground,  falling  heavily  upon  me. 
I  was  partly  stumied  by  the  blow ; 
and  before  1  could  recover  myself, 
he  had  extricated  the  sash  from  my 
grasp^  and  had  tied  my  hands  before 
me  vrith  all  the  dexteritjr  of  a  police- 
officer.  '  Get  up,  sir  V  he  cried ;  and 
striding  towards  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
*  Wachtmeuterf 

i^  The  ndbe  had  been  heard  by  the 
aoldias,  aad  in  an  instant  a  non- 


omunissioned  officer  with  several  men 
entered  the  room. 

"  '  Captain  von  Windheim,'  said 
Ilohenhorst,  bitterly,  *  is  suffering 
from  a  sudden  attack  of  delirium,  and 
under  its  influence  has  assaulted  his 
commanding  officer.  Conduct  him  to 
another  room ;  ffuard  him  well ;  do 
not  unbind  his  hands ;  suffer  no  one 
to  speak  with  him ;  neither  listen  to 
what  he  says ;  if  he  persists  in  speak- 
ing, tie  a  handkerchief  round  his 
mouth.  Tell  my  servant  to  saddle 
the  grey  horse ;  the  enemy  will  be 
upon  us  about  one  o'clock,  until  then 
I  will  sleep.  Stay !  should  I  fall,  let 
the  news  be  conveyed  to  Captain 
von  Windheim  instantly ;  the  sudden 
shock  will  probably  restore  him  to 
reason,  and  ui  that  case  he  will  assume 
the  command  until  the  arrival  of  a 
superior  officer.* 

^'  Hohenhorst  waved  his  hand,  and 
I  was  hurried  from  the  room,  and 
conducted  to  another  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  instantly  locked, 
and  a  sentinel  put  before  it.  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  window  of  the  apart- 
ment; and,  as  I  reached  it,  another 
sentinel  took  his  station  beneath  it. 
The  devotion  of  his  soldiers  to  Ho- 
henhorst was  too  well  known  to  al- 
low of  a  doubt  that  his  orders  would 
be  implicitly  obeyed ;  I  therefore  made 
up  my  mind  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
await  the  result.  This,  however,  was 
no  easy  matter ;  for  as  the  agitation 
of  my  mind  subsided,  I  began  to  feel 
that  I  was  altogether  in  tne  wrong. 
So  desperate  a  step  as  that  of  arrest- 
ing my  commanding  officer  could 
only  be  justified  by  the  exhibition  of 
treachery  on  his  part,  or  some  act 
of  madness  so  wild  as  to  place  his 
incapacity  beyond  dispute;  but  of 
treachery  he  was  incapable,  and  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  for 
the  ddeuce  of  the  hamlet  proved  his 
judgment  in  professional  matters  to 
be  uninjured.  The  facts  that  he  had 
accused  me  of  an  assault,  had  bound 
my  hands,  and  had  put  me  in  arrest, 
could  not  but  transpire,  for  they  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  men. 
Were  he  to  fall,  I  had  no  witness  to 
the  conversation  that  had  provoked 
me  to  violence ;  were  he  to  survive,  I 
could  expect  little  lenity  from  him, 
and  none  from  a  court-martial.  In 
short,  dismissal  from  the  service  stared 
me  in  the  face ;  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  tender  xny  resl^tkm  tlie 
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a  private,  and  fight  my  way  to  a 
commission.  Having  formed  this  re- 
solution I  composed  myself  quietly 
to  sleep,  for  I  was  completely  ex- 
hausted by  tlie  fatigues  of  the  day. 

"  How  long  I  may  have  slept  I  know 
not ;  but  as  I  awoke,  some  one  was 
opening  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
a  corporal  entered;  and,  as  he  dis- 
engaged my  hands,  said,  ^  You  are 
to  join  the  squadron  forthwith,  sir, 
place  yourself  at  its  head,  and  charge ; 
wheel  back,  and  charge  again;  the 
infantry  are  then  to  tire  from  the 
copse  where  they  are  now  stationed, 
close  on  the  enemy's  flank ;  if  they 
advance  to  clear  the  copse,  you  are 
to  charge  them  when  they  are  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  skirt  of  the 
copse;  the  captain  has  reconnoitred 
the  ground  and  has  found  it  safe, 
which  I  am  very  glad  of,  sir,  as  he 
rides  the  brown  horse.' 

"  *  The  brown  horse !'  I  exclaimed. 
*  Why  he  ordered  the  grey  to  be 
saddled.    But  where  is  he  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  sir,'  replied  the 
corporal ;  '  but  I  suppose  he  is  i^ith 
the  infantry,  as  he  has  ordered  you 
to  lead  us.  The  comet  is  off  to  the 
brigadier  with  the  news !' 

^^  In  less  than  a  minute  I  was  in 
tlie  saddle ;  and  ordering  Hohen- 
horst's  servant  to  bring  his  master's 
grey  horse  to  the  front,  lor  that  which 
he  was  riding  was  weak  in  the  back 
and  fit  only  for  parade,  I  calloped 
down  the  narrow  street  of  the  ham- 
let, and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  which  was  drawn  up  on  the 
highroad  at  the  end  of  it.  To  the 
right  was  the  copse  in  which  the  in- 
fantry was  stationed,  stretching  about 
fifty  ysxda  down  the  road,  which 
descended  somewhat  precipitously  to 
the  plain  below,  and  swerved  round 
a  wood  to  the  left  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  hamlet  stood.  The 
night  was  dark ;  but  as  I  looked  to 
the  corner  of  the  road,  I  saw  that  it 
was  filled  up  by  some  indistinct  mass 
that  could  only  be  the  enemy ;  I  as- 
sumed that  the  ground  beyond  the 
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which  I  was  gazing,  I  gave  I 
for  charging,  and  down  thf 
went  at  a  tremendous  rate; 
bottom  of  it  my  horse  mad 
over  some  obstocle  that  laj 
path,  and  in  a  second  a^r 
on  them.    They  gave  fire,  ll 
out  effect ;  and  despite  the  i 
their  officers,  fled  round  th€ 
whither  I  dared  not   pursi^ 
We  wheeled  round,  ascended 
at  a  smart  trot,  and  forme 
ready  to  charge  so  soon  as  th 
should  reappear.    As  soon  m 
halted,  I  asked  the  serjeant  m 
obstacle  was  over  which  m 
had  leaped,  and  he  told  me 
was  the  bodies  of  Ilohenha 
his  horse.    But  before  I  coul 
further  inquiry,  the  enemy 
round  the  comer  at  a  rapid  p 
again  we  rushed  upon  them,  i 
had  we  reached  the  bottom  ^ 
hill  when  they  opened  a  fire 
us,  and  several  of  my  men  drn 
still    we    pressed    on,    and  a 
to  the  very  points  of  their  \ 
nets,  when  we   received    a  a 
volley.    The  enemy  had  halted 
were  evidently  quite  steady  ; 
had  also  advanced  much  iarthf 
the  road  than  when  I  had  ds 
them  before.    To  break  then 
obviously  impossible ;  so  I  m»^ 
my  mind  to  return  into  the  hi 
station  myself  at  the  summit  ( 
ascent,  which  was  about  a  htu 
yards  from  the  copse,  and  to  d 
again  so  soon  as  our  own  iii£ 
should  have  fired.    The  enem; 
the  other  hand,  seemed  little  inc 
to  advance,  the  copse  puzzled  ti 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  1 
ing  a  council  as  to  the  proprie 
examining  the  contents  of  tiic  ^ 
previously  to  occupying  the  ha 
I  prayed  heartily  for  the  presen 
some  disputatious  persons  at 
council,  as  I  was  sure  that  the  b 
dier  would  soon  come  up  with 
tachment  of  the  horse-artillei}' 
make  an  end  of  the  matter  or  I 
on  a  regular  engagement.     Thej 
oravf>  mp  t.imp  to  inauire  how  He 
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of  his  men,  was  mounted  on 
•wn  horse.    That  videttes  were 

by  him  at  the  comer  of  the 

TOund  which  the  enemy  would 
;  that  just  as  the  clock  struck 
)y  came  galloping  up  the  hill 
lounced  that  the  enemy  were 
when  he  rode  about  twenty 
to  the  front  of  his  men,  gave 
rd  to  charge,  and  urged  his 
towards  the  foe.  That  just  as 
bed  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the 
stumbled,  and  fell  with  him 
[pen  him,  the  whole  squadron 
over  them.  The  enemy  nad  not 
for  the  assault ;  and  the  ser- 
having  been  instructed  not  to 
the  comer,  had  restrained  the 
of  the  men,  few  of  whom 
whom  it  was  that  they  had 
over,  and  conducted  them  to 
imlet,  there  to  await  my  coming, 
servant,  who  had  now  arrived 
the  grey  horse,  informed  me 
about  a  quarter  to  twelve  his 
had  entered  the  stable  and  bad 
him  to  take  the  saddle  off  the 
horse  and  put  it  on  the  brown 
and  to  call  him  at  half-past 
e.  That  he  had  obeyed  him; 
on  going  into  his  room  at  the 
speci^^,  had  found  him  fast 
;  that  he  got  up  and  gave  the 
tt  a  sealed  packet  addressed  to 
brigadier;  orank  a  timibler  of 
armed  himself,  and  went  down- 
That  he  appeared  very  angry 
finding  the  brown  horse  at  the 
■,  and  denied  that  he  had  coun- 
led  his  orders  respecting  the 
or  had  been  in  the  stable  at 
but  refused  to  wait  while  the 
was  being  saddled,  and  rode 
repeating  his  orders  that  the 
:et  was  to  be  delivered  into  the 
r's  own  hands.  Thus,  then, 
portion  of  Hohenhorst's  predic- 
was  fulfilled,  for  that  he  was 
e  after  having  been  three  times 
over  by  the  squadron  was  im- 
possible ;  and  my  sorrow  and  astonish- 
ment were  by  no  means  lessened  by 
the  &ct  that  the  remaining  portion 
lekted  to  myself  I  was  to  be 
wounded,  so  he  had  foretold,  while 
announeui^  his  death  to  the  brica- 
dkr ;  and  notwithstanding  I  felt 
bow  impossible  it  was  to  avoid  my 
fete,  if  indeed  I  was  fated  to  be 
wounded,  I  yet  determined  to  delay 
the  eommunication,  which  it  was  my 
bounden  duty  to  make,  as  long  as 
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possible.  In  other  words,  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  I  could  cheat 
destiny  of  its  due. 

"  The  enemy  now  began  to  march 
up  the  hill  at  a  slow  pace,  without 
sending  any  one  to  examine  the  copse; 
and  I  gave  the  word  *  Steady  I'  to  my 
men,  waiting  with  breathless  anxiety 
for  the  moment  when  our  infantiy 
should  fire.  Hohenhorst  was  at  this 
moment  forgotten ;  for  never  before, 
not  even  in  my  first  brush  with 
an  enemy,  had  I  felt  such  intense 
interest  in  what  was  goinff  forward. 
At  length  the  head  of  the  colunm 
reached  the  head  of  the  village,  and 
for  about  fifty  yards  down  the  road 
its  fiank  was  exposed  to  the  copse. 
There  was  a  blaze  down  the  whole 
line  of  trees  and  brushwood,  followed 
by  a  loud  report;  and  before  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  I  heard  a 
second  report.  'Charge!*  I  cried; 
'  Charge  !*  and  at  them  we  went ;  and 
in  a  few  seconds  were  among  them, 
bearing  down  some,  riding  down 
others,  and  fighting  with  the  fury  of 
devils.  The  eflect  of  this  double 
attack  was  too  much  for  the  enemy ; 
men  and  officers  alike  turned  tail, 
and  again  we  chased  them  round 
the  comer,  beyond  which  I  would 
not  sufier  my  men  to  proceed.  It 
was  with  difficulty  tbat  I  got  them 
together  again ;  for  some  had  been  im- 
prudent enough  to  dismount  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  and  all  were  in 
confusion;  and  while  I  was  riding 
to  and  fro,  and  forcing  them  to  re- 
sume their  position  in  the  ranks,  the 
comet  of  the  troop  walloped  up  and 
informed  me  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  the  men  while  I  was  to 
proceed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
was  the  brigadier  anxiously  awaiting 
my  report.  Thus,  then,  the  moment 
was  at  hand  when  I  should  learn 
whether  or  not  the  prophecy  of  Ho- 
henhorst was  to  be  wholly  fulfilled. 

"  I  had  just  reached  the  spot  where 
the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  had  been 
greatest,  when  I  met  the  brigadier ; 
and,  as  I  checked  my  horse,  it  trode 
upon  the  prostrate  body  of  a  French 
officer,  who  uttered  a  groan  of  an- 
guish. 

•*  *  It  is  an  officer  of  rank,*  said  the 
brigadier ;  '  let  him  at  least  be  at- 
tended to,  gentlemen.  If  his  friends 
will  only  give  us  time,  we  will  take 
care  of  all  of  them.  Where  is  Ho- 
henhorst, Captain  von  Windheim  ?* 
u 


"  *  Alas,  sir  V  I  replied,  '  he  is  no 
more  I  He  headed  tue  first  char^ ; 
hut  his  horse  stumhled  as  he  reacned 
the  hase  of  the  hill,  and  came  to  the 
ground  with  him,  and  an  instant 
afterwards  the  whole  squadron  went 
over  hun/ 

"  I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
when  I  received  a  thrust  in  the  calf 
of  the  rkht  leg,  and  fell  from  mv 
horse  wriUiing  with  pain.  A  French 
soldier  whom  I  had  ridden  do¥m  in 
the  fttSleey  and  whose  left  lee  had  been 
broken  by  the  hoof  of  my  norse,  had 
recognised  me  as  I  drew  up  to  confer 
with  the  brigadier;  and  having  got 
hold  of  the  sword  of  his  of&cer,  sum- 
moned all  his  remaining  strengUi,  and 
dealt  me  this  wound.  Fortimately 
the  exertion  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  fainted,  or  I  should  have  been 
stabbdl  as  I  lay  rolling  about  in 
agony  within  reach  of  his  arm. 

"  Thus  ^  the  dying  prophecy  of 
Hohenhorst  was  fulfiUed,  but  no 
further.  I  did  not  attend  his  funeral, 
which,  however,  took  place  that  even- 
ing, for  traumatic  delirium  supervened 
raipidly ;  I  was  sent  to  the  rear,  and 
then  to  an  hospital,  and  it  was  more 
than  six  months  before  I  was  enabled 
to  mount  a  horse  aeain. — But  now 
supper  is  ready,  all  we  supernatural 
part  of  my  adventure  is  recounted, 
and  if  you  pleaae  we  will  sit  down  to 
Uble." 

I  was  not  at  all  displeased  that  the 
narrative  of  the  obertorster  had  been 
interrupted,  though  I  longed  much 
to  know  where  he  nad  met  with  Carl, 
and  how  he  had  discovered  him  to  be 
the  son  of  his  friend.  [  was  certain 
that  the  old  man  would  relate  the 
lad*s  story  in  a  harsh  and  contemptu- 
ous manner ;  which,  whether  or  not 
it  provoked  another  exhibition  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  jilgerburschei 
could  not  but  prove  unpleasant  to 
me,  who  really  have  a  horror  of  in- 
dicting pain,  moral  or  physical,  on 
any  one.  I  began  to  feeX  moreover, 
that  time  was  stealing  rapidly  away, 
and  that  in  common  gallantry  I  was 


cheerful  as  if  such  things  as  goUin 
never  existed,  and    there  was  noj 
sitting  at  the  table  in  gloomv  skoo^ 
one  whom  the  maiority  of  the  part^ 
regarded  as  capable  of  committau 
murder.    The  repast  over,  Uie  ol^ 
gentleman  produced  a  bottle  of  Udj 
lands    of  surpassing    strength 
flavour;  and  mviting  me  to  f< 
his  example,  compounded  for  hi 
a  glass  of  grog,  the  elemental 
portions  of  wmch  perfectly 
me.    The  ^lass  was  a  long  cjdini 
about  two  mches  and  a  half  in  < 
meter,  and  at  least  eight  inches  hig] 
Into  this  he  dropped  three  lumps  < 
sugar;  and  seizing  the  kettle  wil 
one  hand  and  the  bottle  of  spin 
with  the  other,  poured  both  simu 
taneouslv  into  the  glass  until  it 
full.    This,  he  assured  me,  was 
only  infallible  method  of  ensuring 
amalgam,  into  which  the  spirits 
water  entered  in  equal  pn^i 
•As  the  only  decomposition  to  w 
the  fluid  was  ever  subjected  was 
which  takes  place  in  the  li\'Tng 
boratory,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  co 
rectness  of  his  assertion ;  but  I  oe 
tunly  did  think  that  the  spirit  enter 
the  glass  in  greater  volume  and  wi 
greater  velocity  than  the  water,  fm 
rather  adverse  to  the  statement  oft 
old  gentleman.    On  the  other  ban 
I  cannot  deny  that  three  times  { 
filled  his  glass  after  the  same  fashici 
three  times  svrallowed  the  oontei 
smoking  three  pipes  the  while ; 
when  he  had  done  so,  was  neither 
of  eye,  indistinct  of  ton«n]i 
of  gait,  nor  desirous  eitner  of 
ing,  talking,  or  quarrelling ;  all 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
tl^  quantity  of  spirit  in  each  gh 
could  not  have  exceeded  the  proof 
tion  to  which  he  had  confessed.    T 
gesttitmeistennn  disappeared  immei 
ately  after  supper,  and  so  did  c 
j%erbur8che.     Warner  and  Inez  i 
down  to  chess ;  a  game  to  the  credit 
which  I  will  say,  that  it  beats 
other  inventions  in  the  opportunit 
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dependent  of  the  dtixens  of  Leicester. 
It  was  (^yioos  to  Ferdinand  that  no 
iogenoity  could  so  torture  these  ar- 
rangements as  that  he  could  be  in- 
ciuQ^  in  them;  he  therefore  very 
BogQAnimously  seated  himself  at  the 
nme  table  as  the  oberforster,  lighted 
ius  pipe,  compounded  his  grog,  and 
eotcred  into  a  profound  discussion  as 
to  tbe  propriety  of  sujSering  the  Com- 
ffiaadant  o£  Gottingen  to  take  toll  to 
the  amoont  of  two  billets,  of  every 
kttd  of  wood  that  enters  the  city, 
vith  the  care  of  which  he  is  intrusted. 
What  arguments  were  used  pro  and 
foa,  and  their  respective  cogency,  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  state  fmd  mea- 
foit:  I  presume  that  I  heard  them, 
as  the  disputants  were  not  given  to 
cviyin^on  their  discussions  in  writing 
or  by  aigns,  but  I  am  as  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  weight  as  if  the  con- 
venation  had  been  going  on  at  the 
top  of  Chimboraso.  Of  the  game  of 
^^  I  am  unable  to  give  informa- 
tioQ,  other  than  that  it  was  not 
finished  at  the  expiration  of  two 
JKHira,— a  fact  from  which  it  may  be 
"jfored,  that  the  players  were  very 
iKarly  matched.  All  that  I  know  is, 
^  the  lesson  in  the  art  of  knitting 
■tockinn  lasted  longer  than  the  dis- 
pQte  about  the  prerogative  of  the 
UHwnsndant  c^Gotth^n,  and  quite 
m  loDg  as  the  game  of  chess.  This, 
it  is  affirmed  on  most  respectable 
Sttthority,  arose  from  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  the  pupil,  who  seemed 
^pable  of  holding  the  needles,  un- 
mhk  bands  were  n^  by  the  lady; 
ttd  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours 
^^  just  as  ignorant  of  the  necessary 
Ottoceuvres  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
>  knittini^-needle  in  his  Ufe.  It  is 
lii^it,  mdeed,  to  determine  which 
Wag  the  nM>re  wcMiderful, — the  indo- 
dUty  of  the  sentleman  or  the  patience 
jod  0ood- humour  with  which  the 
»dy  bare  with  his  clumsiness  and 
•npidity.  All  things,  however,  must 
^ome  to  a  dose ;  some  abruptly,  others 
pgnlarly,  and  ail  througn  what 
««yer8  call  efflux  of  time.  So  it  had 
^  with  the  dispute  about  the 
^^et»  levied  Ir^  the  Commandant  of 
wttmgen,  so  it  was  with  the  game 
<^  chess,  and  so  also  with  the  clumsy 
^tempts  of  an  £nglish  gentleman  to 
^sfa  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
^f^  a  pretty  German  girl.  We 
^parated  for  the  night 
One  room  was  assigned  to  Fer- 


dinand and  myself;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
had  packed  myself  commodiously 
under  a  mountain  of  those  peculiar 
coverlets  which  induced  an  Irish 
traveller  to  prefer  a  request  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  about  to  sleep 
upon  him  would  be  so  obliging  as  to 
come  to  bed  with  all  possibk  dili- 
ffenee,  I  requested  my  companion  to 
fet  me  know  something  of  CarVe 
mother.  Her  connexion  with  Ho- 
henhorst,  however,  had  never  been 
clearly  shewn.  She  had  been  the 
daughter  of  Spanish  smugglers,  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  converted  into 
camp-followers,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  division  to  which  Uohenhorst 
had  been  attached.  While  engaged 
in  plundering  the  dead  after  the 
battle  of  Toiuouse,  she  was  stabbed 
by  a  rival  of  her  own  profession,  and 
afterwards  found  by  tne  oberfBrster 
whilst  searching  for  the  body  of  a 
friend.  She  died  the  next  day,  im- 
ploring him  to  take  care  of  Gari, 
who,  sne  assured  him,  was  the  son  of 
Hohenhorst.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
story  of  the  ober^rster ;  thou^ 
many  there  were  who  believed,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  that  Carl  would 
not  have  found  favour  with  his  pro- 
tector, had  not  his  claims  restea  on 
grounds  more  forcible  than  the  fact 
uiat  a  dying  marhetenderin  of  some- 
what diffusive  tenderness  had  pro- 
claimed him  the  son  of  a  deceased 
comrade.  The  boy  himself  had  al- 
ways been  thoroughly  hated ;  his 
features  and  complexion  betrayed  his 
southern  origin;  and  the  roughness 
of  his  manners  and  the  ferocity  of 
his  temper  tended  to  increase  that 
aversion  and  dislike  which  his  foreign 
appearance  inspired.  Until  the  arrival 
or  Werner  von  Werdenfels  he  had 
always  been  treated  with  kindness 
by  his  protector,  and  his  claims  to  a 
superior  station  had  been  tolerated, 
if  not  assented  to ;  until  that  tin^e  also 
he  had  been  the  playmate  and  com- 
panion of  Inez,  and  on  terms  of  fami- 
liarity and  affection  with  her.  With 
the  domestication  of  Werner,  how- 
ever, all  was  changed.  That  a  Wer- 
denfels could  brook  the  pretensions  of 
so  very  equivocal  a  pe^-son  as  Carl, 
was  out  of  the  question;  and  the 
young  noble  soon  gave  the  grandson 
of  the  Spanish  smuggler  to  feel  how 
^eat  was  the  distance  between  them. 
The  oberforster  would  willingly  have 
checked  the  intolerance  of  Wemer*s 
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pride,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  do 
80.  What  would  the  General  Font 
Direktor  say,  were  he  infonned  that 
one  of  his  subordinates  had  obtruded 
a  ifigerbursche  on  the  society  of  a 
noble  candidate  ?  Inez,  too,  almost 
instantly  altered  her  manner  towards 
Carl,  fiom  and  bred  in  the  forest, 
visiting  Gottingen  once  or  twice 
a -year,  and  then  but  for  a  few 
hours,  and  Uslar  but  once  a  quarter, 
never  before  had  she  beheld  such  an 
apparition  as  Werner  von  Werden- 
fels;  and  even  had  she  previously 
conceived  an  affection  for  Carl, — 
and  when  two  voung  persons  are 
thrown  constantly  and  exclusively 
into  the  society  of  one  another,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  not 
fall  in  love  with  one  another — the  ele- 

Cce  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
bearing,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
his  conversation,  would  have  sufficed 
to  render  her  former  lover  disgust- 
ing to  her.  But  Inez  was  in  love 
with  Werner ;  this  the  events  of  the 
evening  had  made  clear;  and  how 
could  she,  who  had  given  her  heart 
to  one  so  gifted,  bestow  one  thought 
on  the  rude  savage  whom  in  her. 
childhood  she  had  endured  rather 
than  liked?  Carl  became  jealous, 
and  therefore  more  sullen  and  in- 
tractable. Though  Werner  treated 
him  with  contempt,  and  Inez  believed 
her  lover  to  be  above  the  revenge  of 
one  so  low,  allpresumptuous  though 
be  might  be,  Ferdinand  had  at  each 
visit  been  more  and  more  alarmed  by 
the  manner  of  Carl,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  approaching  that  of  a 
monomaniac.  He  had  even  applied 
to  the  General  Forst  Direktor  for  the 
removal  of  his  brother  to  some  other 
station  ;  but  the  minister  had  replied 
that  such  characters  were  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  forest,  and  that  it  was 
useftd  for  a  young  man  to  learn  how 
to  deal  with  them.  When  Ferdinand 
hinted  at  the  attachment  which  he 
believed  his  brother  to  be  forming, 
the  minister  laughed ;  he  knew  that 
the  consent  of  the  crown  was  neces- 
sary to  Werner's  marriage,  if  he  re- 
mamed  in  the  service  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  any  body  could  be  so  foolish 
as  to  abandon  the  service  of  the 
crown  for  the  sake  of  a  girl,  he, 
who  had  been  a  fkithf\il  servant  of 
George  III.,  an  equally  faithfld  ser- 
vant of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  then  a 
devoted  servant  of  George  III.  again. 


>and  at  that  time  was  aetnaDy  a 
ttithusiastic  admirer  and  adherent  < 
George  IV.,  could  not  po^bly  ondei 
stand.  Ferdinand  had  never  serve 
the  King  of  Westphalia ;  he  had  nerc 
even  served  the  King  of  Hanovei 
and,  from  lack  of  official  experieno 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  con 
clusiveness  of  the  minister's  reason 
ing.  Conclusive  as  to  fiicts,  howevej 
it  was,  for  Werner  continued  to  k 
side  with  the  oberforster;  and  hi 
danger,  as  well  firom  the  hatred  c 
Carl  as  from  the  love  of  IneB,  ap 
peared  daily  to  increase.  Sudi  wa 
the  substance  of  Ferdinand's  oom 

munication,  ere  I  sunk  to  sleep. 

*  *  *  * 

There  prevails  in  this  part  of  th 
country  a  mode  of  killing  the  roc 
buck,  which  Englishmen  would  pro 
bably  despise ;  but  which,  neverthe 
less,  is  not  without  its  charm.  Whei 
the  frost  has  been  severe  and   th 
snow  for  some  time  on  the  ground 
the  sportsman  betakes  himself,  abou 
an  hour  before  sunrise,  to  a  oome 
of  the  wood  overlooking  the  cham 
paign,  sets  his  face  to  the  wind,  an< 
waits  for  the  quarry.    As  the  ligb 
increases,  a  few  stiff,  obstinate  stalks 
which  frost  may  wither,  but  neithe 
wind  nor  hail  can  overturn,  will  b 
seen  here  and  there  peering  aboV 
the  surface  of  the  snow.    K  mere  h 
no  such  stalks  visible,  the  sportsma] 
must  return  home,  for  notning  wil 
he  get ;  but  if  there  be  such 
visible,  then,  if  he  have  been 
quiet,  if  the  wind  have  not 
so  as  to  waft  the  smoke  from  his  pi 
towards  the  fVont  of  the  bo^ct^e 
the  comer  of  which  he  stands,  and 
his  rifle  be  ready  cocked  by  his  sd* 
he  will,  just  after  sunrise,  hear  soi 
and  see  a  sight  which,  though  not 
exhilarating  as  a  fox-chase,  yet 
not  fail  to  gladden  his  heart.     F 
some  time  he  will  hear  the  cracklii 
of  the  footsteps  of  some  animal,  al 
then  he  will  behold  the  stately  bm 
himself  emerge  from  the  shadow 
the  firs ;  and,  tossing  its  head  al< 
take  one  deep,  vigorous  exbalatii 
If  the  report  of  the  nostrils  be  sal 
fiictory,  he  then  paces  slowly  and 
liberately  up  to  the  highest  stalk, 
proceeds  to  crop  it    On  this  s 
the  sportsman  snould  have  had 
eye  aU  along ;  indeed  it  should  be 
first  business  to  determine  which 
the  highest,  for  the  animal  ne^ 
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makes  a  mistake  about  that ;  and  as 
aodi  as  he  stops  the  rifle  should  be 
at  the  shoulder,  and  a  second  afler- 
vards  the  ballet  right  through  his 
heart  If  the  rifle  be  not  brought  to 
the  shoulder  noiselessly — ^if  that  most 
disconcerting  of  all  sounds,  the  click 
of  the  cocking,  be  heard — he  turns 
sharp  about,  and  with  nose  raised  to- 
wards the  welkin,  rushes  towards  the 
wood  and  regains  it  almost  directly ; 
when — the  sportsman  may  go  home. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  Ferdinand 
and  I,  who  were  about  to  start  for  the 
uniyersity  at  an  early  hour,  should 
emoy  this  sport  before  break&st ;  but 
when  six  o  clock  came,  we  were  too 
deepy  to  set  up,  and  prayed  the  ober- 
forster,  who  in  person  awakened  us, 
to  allow  us  to  repose  until  ei^ht.  To 
this,  after  &youring  us  with  some 
Tery  comical  abuse  of  our  laziness, 
be  consented ;  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  send  out  the  jagerbursche 
alone,  in  order  that  we  might  have 
some  chance  of  taking  back  some  ' 
Tenisoa  with  us,  and  m  an  instant 
we  were  again  asleep.  The  hour  of 
c%ht,  however,  came  at  last,  and  with 
it  the  necessity  of  getting  up, — a  ne- 
cessity, the  imperiousness  of  which  it 
is  my  misfortune  to  deplore  on  an 
average  365  times  a-year ;  the  ober- 
iorater  again  routed  us  up,  and  pre- 
dicted from  the  state  of  tne  weather 
that  Carl  would  return  with  a  prize 
worthy  of  our  acceptance. 

Germans  are  a  quick-dressing  race ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  ab- 
solutely neglect  cleanliness,  but  that 
dressing  aiid  washing,  besides  eating, 
are  the  only  things  which  they  £) 
with  tolerable  despatch.  Ferdinand, 
therefore,  was  soon  dressed ;  so  soon 
indeed  that  I,  who,  in  addition  to  my 
English  habits,  had  a  great  wish  to 
appear  to  advantage  before  Idchen, 
could  see  him  from  my  window  wend- 
ing his  way  to  the  stables  just  as 
my  chin  had  been  scraped  clean.  In 
about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  and 
just  aa  I  was  giving  the  last  brush  to 
my  whiskers,  I  saw  the  JSgerbursche 
open  the  gate  of  the  forecourt  and 
proceed  towards  the  house ;  his  gun 
was  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and 
his  looks  were  fierce  and  haggard, 
yet  he  did  not  appear  as  if  he  had 
walked  fiir,  nor  was  there  about  him 
any  si^  indicative  of  his  having  shot 
any  thmg.  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
heU  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  of 


the  house,  and  again  the  same  sound 
as  he  closed  it.  I  was  in  the  act  of 
brushing  my  hair  when  I  felt  the 
room  shake,  and  heard,  as  if  from 
beneath  my  feet,  the  explosion  of 
fire-arms.  I  stood  motionless  with 
horror!  I  saw  plainly  a  man  rush 
from  the  house  towards  the  stables, 
open  the  door  of  them,  start  bac^ 
and  rush  across  the  court  to  a  bam 
on  the  other  side;  I  heard  another 
explosion  from  the  bam  the  moment 
he  had  entered  it ;  a  long  shriek,  fol« 
lowed  by  a  low  wailing  cry,  issued 
from  the  apartment  beneath  me;  I 
saw  Ferdinand  come  from  the  stables 
vdth  anxious  looks,  and  make  rajndly 
for  the  house ;  I  heard,  too,  a  con- 
fused tramp  of  feet  and  hubbub  of 
voices  in  the  hall,  and  yet  I  could 
not  move.  At  length  a  scream  so 
piercing  as  to  torture  the  ear,  so 
norrible  in  tone  as  to  make  the  heart 
sick  with  terror,  roused  me  from  the 
cateleptic  state  into  which  a  sound  too 
well  understood  had  thrown  me.  I 
rushed  down-stairs,  pushed  aside  those 
who  had  gathered  round  the  door  of 
the  femily  apartment,  made  my  way 
into  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  be- 
held all  that  my  worst  apprehensions 
had  anticipated.  On  the  sofa  lay  the 
lifeless  body  of  Werner  von  Werden- 
fels ;  a  smile,  and  that  an  affectionate 
one,  still  illumining  his  noble  face. 
Inez  lay  insensible  in  the  arms  of  her 
aunt ;  while  Idchen,  now  rubbing  her 
hands,  now  kissing  her,  now  shaking 
her,  and  ever  calling  upon  her  by 
the  most  endearing  epitnets,  sought 
to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  The 
oberforster  had  sunk  into  the  arm- 
chair and  sat  gazing  on  the  scene,  of 
which  he  was  evidently  fast  losing 
his  impressions ;  and  Ferdinand  von 
Werdenfels  had  turned  his  face  to 

the  wall,  and  wept. 

#  #  ♦  « 

It  was  from  Idchen,  and  in  lan- 
guage so  touching  and  simple,  and 
with  a  sorrow  so  deep  and  graceful, 
that  I  felt  as  though  I  were  nstening 
to  revelations  from  some  angelic 
being,  that  we  were  informed  now 
all  had  happened.  In  the  apartment 
in  which  the  family  was  accustomed 
to  assemble  was  an  old  glasv-case,  in 
which  it  was  the  pride  of  the  ober- 
forster to  deposit  his  guns,  swords, 
boar -knives,  and  other  weapons. 
When  the  jagerbursche  returned  to 
the  house  on  the  morning  in  question, 
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he  entered  the  apartment  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  depositing  his  gun,  whicn  he 
ought  to  have  previously  discharged, 
in  the  glass-case.  Werner  and  Inez 
were  seated  on  the  sofa;  Idchen  at  the 
l^eakfast-table;  and  a  little  do^  which 
she  had  been  fl^ng,  hut  which  be- 
longed to  Werner,  ran  wagging  his 
tail  towards  Carl  as  he  advanced  into 
the  room.  The  jSgerbursche,  mad- 
dened at  the  sight  of  the  lovers,  gave 
the  dog  a  violent  kick  ;  upon  which 
Werner,  in  an  ansry  tone,  said, 
♦'  How  dare  you  kick  my  dog,  sir  ?" 
Carl,  who  was  vrithin  three  feet  of 
him,  stopped,  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  slowly  raised  his  gun,  and, 
at  the  same  moment  cocking  it  and 
pulHng  the  trigger,  dischai^^ed  the 
contents  into  the  body  of  poor 
Werner,  and  then  rushed  from  the 
room.  He  was  found  in  the  bam 
with  his  head  blown  to  pieces.  On 
searching  his  apartment  a  diary  was 
found,  replete  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant expressions  of  love  for  Inez 
and  hfttred  of  Werner ;  there  were 
several  drafts  of  a  petition,  in  which 
his  claim  to  the  name  and  di^ty  of 
the  Hohenhorst  was  set  forth;  and 
some  circumstances  also  were  detailed, 
which,  if  true,  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  some  terrible  scenes  had 
passed  between  him  and  Inez. 
In    that   pretty  cemetery  which 


adorns  the  road  that  leads  from  €rdt- 
tingen  to  Wehnde,  sleeps  Werner 
von  Werdenfels ;  a  brokai  column  of 
white  marble,  the  sole  ornament  of 
which  is  the  shield  of  his  andeni 
house,  surmounts  the  q>ot.  The  next 
grave  to  his  is  covered  by  a  plam 
sarcophagus,  on  which  are  inscribed 
these  w(^ds : — 

•*  Carl  von  W 

Oberforster  zu  M 

Rittroeister  im  ten  Husaaren  Regiment, 

K.  D.  L. 

Geb.  1766  ;  gest  18t9." 

The  old  man  attended  the  funeral 
of  his  beloved  pupil,  but  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  him  before  the 
ceremony  was  completed.  The  same 
evening  a  panUytic  stroke  deprived 
him  of  his  mtdlect  uid  of  the  power 
of  motion;  he  survived,  however, 
some  months,  tended  most  affectioift- 
ately  by  Idchen  and  Ferdinand. 

And  Inez? — the  reader  will  say. 
Her  fate  is  soon  told.  She  still  Itvesi, 
but  is  an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylam 
in  Hildesheim,  and  from  the  hour  of 
Wemer^s  death  has  never  recovered 
her  senses.  In  the  year  1835 1  qient 
a  week  in  Hildesheun  with  Begier- 
ungs  Rath  von  Werdenfels,  and  saw 
her  once.  She  knew  no  one,  not  ev«i 
the  lady  of  the  Regierungs  Bath,  her 
once-loved  cousm,  Idchen. 
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Tu£  most  delightful  recollections  of 
home  are  dat^  from  our  earliest 
days,  because  pleasure  then  was  what 
it  never  afterwards  is, — almost  free 
from  alloy  ;  and  as  the  partaking 
with  children  in  their  pleasures  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  purest 
source  of  mirth,  a  description  of 
them  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  any 
whose  hearts  are  not  dead  to  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature.  Those 
of  the  PlAsgronow  nursery  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  epochs,  vary- 
ing with  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  were  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties; Wrexham  March  fair,  lasting 
an  entire  week ;  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, bonfire-da^  ;  Erthig  juvenile 
ball;  the  moms-dancers  at  Easter; 
and,  above  all.  May-day,  when,  as 


Thomson,  in  his  "  Spring,"  says,  we 
went  to 

"  Seek  the  bnnk  where  flowerings  elders 

crowd, 
Where  scaiter'd  wide  the  lilj  of  the  rale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cows. 

lips  hang 
The  dewy  head,   where  purple  violets 

lurk. 
With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade ;" 

and  on  the  banks  and  fields  of  PUb- 
gronow  were  the  inspirations  of  the 
poet  realised.  Never  since  have  I 
seen  a  place  in  which  such  a  garland 
of  spring-flowers  could  be  collected 
on  May-day,  and  in  so  short  a  tinoe ; 
and  when  reverting  to  the  scene  al- 
luded to,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  was  something  more  vivi- 
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fring  in  a  May-cbiy  nm  at  tfaftt  period 

tW  tbere  now  is.     That  the  seasons 

were  earlier  is   no   longer  matter 

ofdoaht;  and  this  can  only  arise 

fnm  the  above  oause.    But  the  May- 

doke  cherry  bears  eridenoe  of  the 

£Ki:  to  its  being  in  ibnncr  times 

ripe  in  May  mnst  its  name  be  attri- 

bsted.    I  can  remember  its  being 

qahe  ripe  m  the  first  week  in  June, 

whkh  is  sooner  by  a  fortnight  than 

we  find  it  now,  unless  in  very  fa- 

TQured  spots.      But    the    morris- 

dBncen,— th^  were  a  great  treat, 

tboo^  sekUnn  heard  of  now  amonffst 

nlto  revels.    Those  in  our  nei^- 

bmtood  were  all  picked  men,  in  the 

pole  of  ^th,  and  not  a  little  set  oiF 

bftbe  nnple  onuunents  they  bore. 

m  the  fool  was  the  man  for  us! 

Half  pleased,  half  frightened  with 

lus  grotesque  appearance    and    his 

^bmil  joKes,  he  was  worth  all  the 

^  to  118 ;  and  he  was  no  less  valu- 

\  aUe  to  others,  inasmuch  as  he  seldom 

•  j  &Bed  to  ddiyer  a  kind  message  to 

j  ooeor  two  of  the  female  part  of  our 

-A  otabUshment  firom  one  or  more  of 

'  thedanoers  on  the  green.    Pity  it  is 

ftr  l^^and  that  such  simple  and 

iraooeat  amusements  are  gradually 

<^ing  away,  and  will  ere  long  be 

ndriieard  of  as  hayinff  existed. 

Wmham  March  lair  is  also  a 

V^  treat  for  children,  as  well  as 

V  fer  country  people ;  and  in  its  com- 

1  ncraal  oharaeter  is  one  of  much  im- 

I  wrtance,  being  attended  by  traders 

I   tram  almost  all  parts  of  EngUnd. 

I    Tbe  covered  ways  in  the  squares  in 

I     v^  the  merchandise  is  exhibited 

i      wader  it  an  agreeable  lounge  for 

f       lilfeR,  as  well  as  convenient  for  such 

» ire jwrcbasers ;  and  the  amuse- 

^  of  the  yokels  is  amply  provided 

*r  by  Tarious  kinds  of  shows.   With 

^pect  to  the  town  itself,  setting  its 

*«  church  aade,  Wrexhwn  is  one  of 

MKdnllest  I  ever  was  in;  and  when 

i  wt  visited   iL   tmnMrt>A    in    }«o«rd 


Previoosly  to  my  sketcMng  the 
characters  of  the  inhabitants,  dead 
and  alive,  of  the  Wrexham  neigh- 
bourhood, I  must  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  what  may  be  called  the 
system  of  domestic  education  at  FlAs- 
gronow,  which  I  tlunk  nu^  be  said  to 
be  unique.  Both  my  father  and  mr 
mother  having  objections  to  iemate 
instruction  at  boarding-8choolB»  my 
six  sisters  were  educated  at  Irane, 
and  for,  I  diould  think,  full  ten 
years  (I)  were  attended  and  instructed 
by  the  following  masters.  First, 
there  vras  ^*  that  abominable  old 
vroodcodc'*  (as  they  called  him) 
the  vnriting-master,  reddent  of  to- 
bacco and  ale,  who  attended  three 
times  a- week  fVom  Wrexham.  Then  . 
there  was  Mr.  Valentine,  the  music- 
master,  the  most  inanimate,  clownish, 
iifimtfsxca/-looking  fellow  I  eyer  saw 
in  my  life;  but,  strange  to  say,  an 
artist  of  the  first  water  in  his  line : 
he  came  twice  a-week,  and  remained 
the  whole  day.  Next,  "old  Mon- 
sieur,** the  French  aiid  drawing- 
master  ;  I  cannot  reooUect  half  the 
odious  names  we  gave  him*  He 
came  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, and  departed  at  the  same 
hour  on  the  Thursday.  And  what  a 
fine  time,  as  the  term  is,  this  boast- 
ing, vain-glorious,  self-conceited — 
dUiough  I  admit  indefatigable — 
Frenchman  had  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  at  least ;  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  man  who  broke 
in  Mr.  Giffard's  colt.  For  ten 
years,  at  least,  vnis  this  his  routine 
of  life :— Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day at  Acton  rark,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Foster  Cunliffe,  Bart. ;  Wednesday, 
at  Pl&sgronow  ;  Thursday,  at  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Strong's;  Friday,  at  that 
brauti^l  place  Gwemhyled,  the  seat 
of  the  Fletchers' ;  and  Saturday,  at 
Brjniypys,  then  tenanted  by  Mr. 
Cummmgs.      At    all    these   places 
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Charles  (ego  iW),  if  at  home,  to  the 
dancing-scTiooi  at  Wrexham,  where 
they  all  dined  at  the  inn  on  each 
day,  the  dancing-master  in  the  chair, 
as  his  domicile  was  Chester.  And 
what  ^n  did  those  dinners  afford  to 
us,  independently  of  the  pleasure  of 
often  eating  ourselves  sick,  as  there 
was  no  one  to  control  us  I  "  Will  you 
take  some  *  poodon  ?* "  would  a  go- 
yemess  to  two  young  ladies,  who 
werr  of  our  party,  ask  one ;  whilst 
old  Cross,  as  the  "  man  of  steps" 
was  designated,  would  he  asking  an- 
other to  take  some  pud-ding, — pro- 
nouncing the  word  in  the  fim  dialect 
of  his  country.  And  what  a  torment 
was  I  to  the  whole  party  at  the  danc- 
ing-school! In  the  first  place,  no  sooner 
was  the  carriage  out  of  sight  of  the 
house,  than  I  insisted  on  dnving  it  to 
the  stone's  end,  to  the  great  terror  of 
my  sisters,  who  had  some  narrow 
escapes ;  but  they  were  afraid  to  re- 
port me  at  home,  because  I  could 
nave  turned  the  tables  upon  them. 
Again ;  when  I  was  wanted  to 
dance,  I  was  in  the  post  or  coach- 
horse  stables  of  the  inn,  and  ray 
shoes  every  now  and  then  in  a  state 
that  required  them  to  be  cleaned 
before  I  could  stand  up  to  perform 
the  "  minuet  de  la  cour."  Lastly, 
one  of  my  pastimes  was  to  play 
all  kinds  of  tricks  with  the  shoes 
and  pattens  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  town  who  had  walked  to  the 
said  school;  and  in  one  instance 
was  detected  and  reported.  But 
fancy  the  cost  at  which  these  minuet 
and  cotillon  steps  were  taught  us, — 
a  task  now,  I  believe,  occupying  only 
a  few  weeks !  To  say  nothing  of  the 
master's  charge,  fancy  a  dinner  for 
seven,  with  ale  and  wine,  fifty-two 
times  in  the  year,  with  the  additional 
expense  of  horses  and  servants, — 
though,  to  be  sure,  as  regarded  the 
former,  my  father  went,  what  he 
called,  an  economical  way  to  work. 
Me  paid  so  much  per  annum  for  the 
run  of  their  teeth  at  the  inn,  on  all 
occasions,  where,  of  course,  they  were 
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curl  on  each  side  of  his  face,  as  white 
with  powder  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  fidl  of  snow.  Nei- 
ther must  I  omit  his  dress.  He  ge- 
nerally wore  a  sort  of  snnff-coloiired 
coat,  a  white  dimity  waistcoat,  bbck 
satin  breeches,  silk  stockings  of  rather 
a  bluish  cast,  and  large  silver  buckles 
in  his  pumps.  He  played  his  own 
fiddle  to  his  scholars,  was  considered 
a  top  sawyer  in  his  line,  and  a  very 
wortny  man  in  private  life. 

But  to  return  to  Monsieur  Marsan 
—  for  such  was  the  Frenchman's 
name ;  and  in  one  respect — ^in  vanity 
— he  did  not  belie  his  country.  That 
he  was  an  excellent  instructor  in  the 
French  language,  havinff  the  advan- 
tage of  speaking  £ngliui  well,  may 
be  inferred  from  what  I  have  al- 
ready said;  as  no  one  of  moderate 
pretensions  would  have  kept  for  so 
many  years  the  several  snug  berths 
which  he  enjoyed ;  and  he  was  a 
beautiful  painter  of  flowers,  and 
therefore  capable  of  instruction  in 
that  very  expensive  but  not  very 

Srofitable  accomplishment  to  the 
aughters  of  country  gentlemm.  But 
what  ridiculous  scenes  have  J  wit- 
nessed, whilst  he  has  been  displaying 
his  own  performances  I  On  placing 
one  of  them  in  a  position  for  inspec- 
tioii,  he  would  thus  begin  his  oration 
in  dieir  praise:  ^^Eh  bieny  n*eti  ce 
pas  beau  r  (or  beUe^  as  it  may  happen 
to  be.)  But  I  can  best  do  this  in 
English.  "  Ah,  now,"  he  would  say. 
Lb  not  this  beautiful  ?  is  it  not  charm- 
ing ?  Look  at  ih&t  rose,  it  is  almost 
superior  to  nature ;  and  that  anemone, 
is  it  not  superbe  f  But  it  is  all  su- 
perb; observe  that  carnation!  you 
m]^ht  almost  put  it  to  your  nose." 
StUl  the  most  mverting  circamatance 
touching  the  character  of  this  va- 
pouring Frenchman  was  the  contrast 
m  the  behaviour  of  himself  and  the 
music-master,  who,  although  he  re- 
turned home  at  night,  always  dined 
at  FldsCTonow.  Old  Garbage,  as  we 
called  Mr.  Valentine,  on  account  of 
the  sice  of  his  corpus^  was  one  of  the 
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on  moontiiig,  and  now  and  then 
pcttliiig  a  shilling  into  their  hands. 
"  Now,  then,  my  marT  would 
the  other  shout  rudely,  often  ques- 
tioning the  hringer  of  her  whether 
she  had  been  well  taken  care  of 
daring  the  night;  whilst  the  king's 
pictore  was  never  put  into  his  hands 
as  a  plaster  for  the  sore  he  made ; 
for  not  a  servant  about  the  house 
eouM  endure  him.  But  he  little 
knew  what  a  turn  I  once  had  out  of 
hk  "'marr  It  by  some  accident 
hiqipened,  that  himself  and  Old  Gar- 
bage met  at  PlAsgronow  on  the  same 
day;  and  it  likewise  happened  that 
Col.  Warrington,  now  consul  at  Tri- 
poli, at  that  period  a  great  ally  of 
mine,  beinf  just  about  my  own  age, 
and  equally  fond  of  horseflesh  as 
myself^  was  in  the  house. 

"Now  then,"  said  he,  "you  shall 
take  the  music-master^s  horse  and  I 
the  Frenchman's  mare,  and  we  will 
give  them  a  gallop  over  the  country ;'' 
which  we  cud  till  their  tails  shook 
again.  But  we  had  hard  work  to 
esc^  detection.  The  man  of  music 
politely  aslsed,  on  leaving  in  the 
evening,  whether  his  horse  had  drunk 
too  much  water,  which  made  him 
break  out,  as  the  term  is,  in  the  sta- 
ble; whilst  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Frenchman  detected  something  not 
quite  right  about  his  "mar"  the  next 
morning ;  but,  of  course,  he  in  vain 
sought  for  the  cause.  This  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  schoolboy's  trick, 
but  moat  severely  should  I  have  been 
taken  to  taric  by  my  father  for  hav- 
ing practised  it  had  he  been  made 
acquainted  with  it. 

But  a  body  of  children  is  a  very 
misehievous  body,  and  those  of  Flfts- 
gnmow,  strictly  as  they  were  brought 
up,  were  far  from  being  clear  of  the 
^arge.  It  was  not  because  Mon- 
eieur  Manan  was  a  Frenchman  that 
we  hated  him,  because  we  hated  a 
master  in  proportion  to  the  trouble 
it  gave  us  to  bs  taught  by  him ;  but 
we  certainly  did  bestow  upon  "  old 
Monsieur"  many  hearty  imprecations. 
For  example, — if  he  were  beyond  his 
unxal  hour  of  arrival,  which  was 
eleven  o*clo(^  in  the  forenoon,  how 
oflen  would  such  expressions  as  these 
escape  us :  "  Well,  we  shall  have  no 
Monsieur  to-day,"  one  of  the  party 
would  say ;  "  The  roads  are  slippery, 
and  I  hope  his  horse  has  tumbled 
irith  hiBv'  would  be  the  charitable 


remark  of  another ;  "  And  broke  his 
neck,"  would  a  third  exclaim.  And 
our  unholy  prayers  were  once  near 
being  heard.  The  object  of  our 
anathemas  was  nearly  choked  with 
a  bone  in  giblet-soup  at  our  dinner- 
table  :  he  was  a  greedy  feeder,  and  it 
had  well-nigh  finished  him.  But 
since  I  have  resided  in  France,  how 
of^n  have  I  thought  of  this  excellent 
French  master,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties I  lost  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  his  language.  Even  before  I 
went  to  Bugbv,  and  during  the  three 
months'  holydays  in  the  course  of  the 
years  I  was  there,  these  opportimi- 
ties  occurred.  But  how  did  I  avail 
myself  of  them  ?  Why,  to  my  shame 
be  it  recorded,  I  wrote  my  exercises 
from  those  already  written  by  my 
sisters  and  corrected  by  the  master ; 
and  when  I  had  a  verb  to  learn  by 
heart,  I  absolutely  made  one  of  my 
sisters  hold  the  book  behind  the 
Frenchman's  head,  whilst  I  read 
what  he  thought  I  was  reputing. 
And  how  often  would  he  exclaim  on 
those  occasions,  "  BienfaU^  Monsieur 
Charles^  von$  etes/ort  adroit  /" 

I  am  within  the  mark — the  colt- 
breaker  again — when  I  say  that 
Monsieur  Marsan  kept  this  game 
alive  for  at  least  ten  years ;  and  what 
have  been  the  results  of  his  and  old 
Garbage's  long  attendance  on  their 
Plfisgronow  scnolars? — I  may  add 
on  fOl  the  others?  The  Continent 
having  been  shut  against  us  for  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  our 
lives,  Hebrew,  or  Uindostanee,  or 
Arabic,  was  each  more  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  us  than  French ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  all  that  had  gone  in  at  one  ear 
very  soon  found  its  wav  out  at  the 
other.  In  short,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  not  one  of  us — perhaps,  I  might 
say,  not  one  of  all  the  Frenchman's 
scnolars  was  ever  called  upon  to 
write  a  French  letter;  and  I  will 
answer  for  it,  none  of  them  ever 
wrote  one  from  choice.  But  ^ 
other  accomplishments,  the  use  of 
the  paint-brush  and  the  music  with 
my  sisterhood, — their  fate  is  soon 
told.  Agreeing,  perhaps,  with  the 
poet  who  asks  :— 

"  Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?     Can  Imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  these?*' 

The  first  might  have  been  set  aside 
in  despair,  whilst  the  second  only 
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Ihigered  in  its  wake.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  whose  hoBbuid  is  mu- 
sical, the  majority  of  them  soon  gave 
up  what,  perhaps,  never  much  grati- 
fied them ;  and  thus  far  were  they  in 
the  right,  inasmuch  as  more  useful 
oecnpatioBs  may  have  heen  substi- 
tuted. But  the  upshot  of  all  this 
colt-breaking,  if  I  may  carry  on  the 
allegory!  It  is  simply  that,  inas- 
mucn  as  my  brother  was  a  loser,  in- 
stead of  a  gainer,  by  his  profession ; 
and  the  dancing,  drawing,  French- 
learning,  and  music  of  my  six  sisters 
has  only  in  <miB  instance  turned  to 
any  account — that  of  amusing  her 
husband  and  her  iViends,  for  she 
plays  and  nngs  to  admiration — to  my- 
self solely,  as  a  periodical  writer,  has 
one  shilling  been  returned  out  of  the 
thousands  that  it  was  considered  od- 
solutehf  necessary  to  expend  on  the 
educatk)n  and  accomplishments  of  a 
private  country  gentleman's  children. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Mon- 
sieur Marsan.  Whether  it  was  the 
good  keep— as  oats  are  said  to  prick 
the  stomach  of  a  horse  and  set  him 
kicking — for  a  long  period  of  years 
that  made  him  saucy,  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  determine,  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  career,  he 
quarrelled  with  every  family  in  his 
beat  but  my  own  and  one  more,  and 
lampooned  them  under  fictitious 
names  in  a  kind  of  novel  he  thought 
proper  to  write.  But  he  got  a  severe 
rap  of  the  knuckles  for  this,  and 
from  one  well  qualified  to  give  it. 
Oa  his  return  to  France,  he  met  the 
late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  in  a 
shop  in  Paris,  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed:— 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  recollect  me. 
Sir  Watkin?" 

"You  mistake,"  replied  Sir  Wat- 
kin,  **I  do  recollect  you  as  a  d — d 
ungrateful  fellow." 

Freviouslv  to  savinir  more  of  mv- 


will  clahn  my  principal  attention, 
still,  as  "Wynnstay  may  be  said  to 
be  the  chief  lion  of  this  part  of  the 
principality,  I  must  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  house  and  grounds. 

The  mansion  is  a  eomnound  of 
ancient  and  modem  arcniteetuie, 
totally  devoid  of  any  specific  cha- 
racter, and,  stranee  to  say,  that,  in- 
mense  pile  of  building  as  it  is,  it  can 
be  said  only  to  contain  one  good 
room,  and  the  history  of  this  room  is 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  was  built, 
and  apparently  slightly  run  up,  more 
than  fifty  years  b^,  for  mere  tem- 
porary convenience,  until  an  entire 
new  house  was  erected,  but  wfaidi 
intention  has  never  been  put  into 
effect,  and  wisely  so,  perhaps.  This 
room,  however,  called  the  "great 
room,"  is  the  most  comfortable  one 
for  its  size  that  I  ever  remember  to 
have  sat  in,  and  it  has  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  as  sn^ ;  for,  al- 
though there  is  but  one  fireplace  in 
it,  it  IS  so  situated  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  space  over  which  the 
h^t  from  it  is  to  be  extended,  in  no 
part  of  the  room  are  yon  cold,  even 
m  severe  weather. 

The  park  is  of  great  extent,  orna- 
mented with  a  spacious  lake  and 
ma^ificent  timber,  chiefly  oak, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  weed  of 
that  part  of  the  principality.  Bat 
the  hon  of  the  domain  is  the  dress- 
ffrounds,  about  two  miles  from  the 
nouse,  in  a  part  of  the  park  called 
Nant-y-bellyn,  which  owe  their  chief 
beauty  to  a  magnificent  waterfiUi, 
that  is  to  be  seen  from  different  points 
of  the  walks ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
are  beautiful  views  of  that  truly  pic- 
turesque river  the  Dee,  which  here 
appears  to  have  made  for  itself  a  bed 
between  two  finely-timbered  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  itself 
to  advantage.  No  pen  can  do  justice 
to  this  scenery,  and  mine  shall  at- 
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my  ywned  walk  throagh  li^  to  eome 
a  good  deal  in  eontaet  with  what 
uaj  be  tenned  the  higher  order  of 
society,  I  (^n  think  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  more  aristocratic-lookmg  per- 
son—  a  peraon  more  truly  coming 

bred    Engli^man  —  than    the    Sir 
Watldn  m  whom  I  am  speaking,  the 
lather  of  the  late  baronet,  and,  of 
coarse,  the  grandfather  of  the  iH*e- 
sent  one.    I  think  I  see  him  now, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  in 
the  great  room,  after  breakfkst,  as 
was  nis  usual  custom  in  the  winter 
months,  and  in  the  follo¥nng  attire, 
which,  in  the  form  and  nature  of  it, 
was  of  the  neatest  possible  descrip- 
tion : — A  light  pej^r-and-saH  mix- 
tore  coat,  a  white  dimity  waistcoat, 
nankeen  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and, 
although  he  never  mounted  a  horse 
—it  may  be  because  his  father  broke 
his  neck  from  the  back  of  one — top- 
boots,  with  a  considerable  interreg- 
nnm  between  them  and  the  breeches, 
for  comfort-sake,  no  doubt,  as  pre- 
Tenting  the  calf  of  the  leg  being 
pressed  upon.    The  fineness,  white- 
ness, and  beauty  of  his  linen,  a  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  a  gentleman  in 
all  ages,  ruffled  as  it  was  both  at  the 
breast  amd  wrists,  I  have  never  since 
seen  eoualled;  and    he  must  have 
prided  nimself  on  its  appearance,  for 
It  was  changed  three  times  within 
the  twenty-four    hours,    to    which 
some  of  the  old  women  in  the  coun- 
try attributed  his  days  being    cut 
sliort,  the  said  frequent  change  being 
considered  inimical  to  health.     His 
hair  was  powdered,  of  course,  agree- 
able to  tne  custom  of  the  time,  but 
every  thing  relating  to  it  was  in 
keeping  with  good  taste,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  affectation ;  and  he 
bad  the  whitest  hand  and  the  best 
nails  I  ever  saw  on  a  man.    His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  pleasing  — 
indicative  of  his  benevolent  disposi- 
tion— and  he  had  an  excellent  set  of 
teeth ;  but  there  was  a  drooping  of 
the  upper  eyelids  which,  although 
blood-Uke  in  its  appearance,  rather 
tban  otherwise,  detracted  from  the 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes.    His  manners 
vere  bhmd  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
bad  a  very  harmonious  voice. 

Uis  first  lady  I  do  not  remember. 
Sbe  was  a  daughter  <^  the  fourth 
I^ke  of  Beaufort,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman,  as  I  had  heard  her  re- 


presented to  be ;  but  she  only  Hved 
two  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  second  kdy  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  well  acquainted  with :  she 
was,  indeed,  my  godmother;  and 
many  a  little  jMresent  did  she  make 
me  in  token  thereof.  She  was  nster 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingbain, 
and  universally  considered  to  oe,  in 
person  and  deportment,  one  of  the 
finest  spedmens  of  her  sex;  f^m 
which  we  may  infer,  that,  chaste  as 
was  the  worthy  baronet*s  taste  ftM*  all 
works  of  art,  and  the  varioQs  re- 
finements of  polished  life,  it  was 
equally  good  in  his  estimate  of  the 
fanale  fbrm. 

But  in  the  unsophisticated  eyes  of 
my  early  youth,  the  most  striking 
feature  m  this  "  Sur  Watkin,"— and 
when  speaking  of  ^ese  *'  kings  of 
Wales,  no  surname  need  be  aoded, 
— ^was  his  being  said  to  have  an  in- 
come of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  To  my  unsophisticated  mind 
I  associated  tne  possession  of  this 
annual  sum  with  the  utter  nnpos- 
sibility  of  spending  it :  but  when  I 
come  to  detail  the  doings  of  Wynn- 
stay  in  those  days,  it  will  be  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to 
how  such  a  revenue  could  be  ex- 
pended; on  the  contrary,  surprise 
may  be  expressed  that  the  possessor 
and  disburser  of  it,  although  he  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-thr^  Idt  na 
small  tksum  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  poondt  to  be  paid  by  the 
successor  to  his  estates!  So  much 
for  Welsh  hospitality;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long  minority  of  the 
late  baronet,  all  scores  were  rubbed 
off  when  he  came  into  possession ; 
and  at  his  marriage  witn  the  late 
Lady  Harriet  Clive,  the  said  thirty - 
two  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
were  augmented  to  sixty-two !  And 
here  I  may  hazard  a  remark,  founded 
on  the  experience  of  my  past  life. 
"  Great  estates,"  as  the  late  Duches 
of  Gordon  once  said,  "  spend  theiP 
selves."  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
remark;  and  I  remember  the  late 
Sir  Watkin  shewing  me  a  demand 
on  him  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds 
for  agencies  and  repairs  for  one  year ; 
but,  setting  gaming  aside,  which  puts 
all  calculation  at  defiance,  in  relation 
to  domestic  economy,  my  ideas  of 
expenditure,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  cannot  carry 
me  beyond  the  disbursement  oi  a 
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thousand  pounds  per  week,  or  fifty- 
two  thousand  in  the  year.  All  be- 
yond it  must  be  the  effect  of  useless 
excess. 

Doubtless  there  may  be ;  but,  set- 
ting royal  and  ducal  establishments 
aside,  I  neither  know,  nor  have  I 
heard  of,  such  a  display  of  servants 
as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  dinner- 
room  at  Wynnstay  at  the  period  on 
which  I  am  now  writing.  It  compre- 
hended, on  gala  days,  no  less  than 
six  out-of-livery  servants;  but  this 
apparently  imcalled-for  number  of 
this  description  of  menials  m^  thus 
be  accounted  for.  The  Sir  W atkin 
of  that  day  had  a  ^eat  taste  for 
music,  himself  excelling  on  the 
violin ;  and  to  gratify  this  taste,  he 
had  in  his  house  three  brothers, 
Germans,  by  the  name  of  Shram; 
and  a  clause  in  their  agreement  was 
that  they  were  to  attend  the  dinner- 
room  when  required,  but  not  in  their 
professional  capacity.  But  the  grand 
feature  in  the  Wynnstay  festivities, 
and  one  which,  no  doubt,  added  its 
share  to  the  score  which  the  worthy 
host  left  behind  him,  was  the  private 
theatricals  in  the  winter,  when  open 
house,  as  the  term  is,  was  kept  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  two  or  three  per- 
formances taking  place  in  each. 
"WTiether  Mr.  Garrick  ever  per- 
formed on  these  boards  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  say ;  but  that,  amongst 
the  many  conspicuous  characters  of 
the  time,  he  visited  there,  I  shall 
presently  have  an  anecdote  to  shew. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  put  my 
hand  upon  one  of  the  play-bills, 
which  were  regularly  issued,  to  en- 
able me  to  announce  the  performers, 
which,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
were  amongst  the  first  class  of  thea- 
trical amateurs  of  the  time ;  and  the 
theatre  was  an  excellent  one.  And 
what  will  be  said  wben  I  announce 
myself  as  a  performer  on  these 
boards?  But  such  was  the  case. 
9ie  tragedy  of  Cato  was  announced 
as  a  juvenile  performance,  "  the  cha- 
racter of  Cato  by  Master  Sheridan," 
afterwards  the  renowned  Tom.  My 
brother*s  part  was  Juba,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  acquitted  himself  with  cre- 
dit ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  cut  a  sorry 
figure  as  a  subordinate.  I  had  not 
many  words  to  utter ;  but  when  the 
curtain  rose,  what  with  the  blaze  of 
light  and  the  aristocratic  audience  in 
front  of  me,  —  in  addition  to  my 


stammering  infirmity,  —  I  was  so 
alarmed  as  to  be  unable  to  j^rooeed 
with  my  speech,  and  was  clapped  off 
the  stage.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
weakness  of  nn^  father^s  affection  for 
me,  and  Sir  Watkin^s  wish  to  in- 
dulge it,  that  I  was  placed  in  such  a 
situation  at  all ;  but  a  ludicrous  cir- 
cumstance took  place  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  entertainment. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  was  honoured  by 
being  admitted  into  the  dinner-room, 
sitting  by  myself  at  a  side-table; 
and  on  being  called  by  my  god- 
mother to  approach  her  for  some 
purpose, — a  glass  of  wine,  it  may  be 
presumed, — the  following  unfortu- 
nate discovery  was  made: — "Bless 
me ! "  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  "  this 
boy  cannot  perform  to-night;  he 
smells  of  onions  enough  to  frighten 
away  a  Welshman ! "  The  fact  was, 
amongst  other  things  on  this  side- 
table,  placed  there  until  wanted,  was 
a  plate  of  young  onions,  considered 
rarities  at  Christmas;  and  rarities 
must  I  have  considered  them,  for  I 
ate  them  all,  and  thus  was  my  di- 
lemma occasioned.  Orders,  how- 
ever, were  given  to  me  to  keep  orange- 
peel  in  my  month  as  the  means  of 
making  myself  bearable ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  my  failure,  the  thing 
went  off  well ;  the  acting  of"  Young 
Sheridan,"  as  he  was  called,  was  very 
highly  extolled.  In  fact,  he  was 
what  is  now  called  the  star. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Wynn- 
stay, and  frequently,  was  the  still 
more  renowned  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  himself,  the  author  of  the 
CriUc^  and  nothing  more  is  want- 
ing to  establish  any  man*s  fame.  I 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  per- 
son ana  manners,  as  also  of  hearing 
his  lady — Miss  Lindsley  that  was^ — 
display  her  musical  and  vocal  talents, 
to  the  great  delight  of  her  hearers. 

Until  lately,  my  acquaintance  with 
the  name  and  nunily  of  Sheridan 
was  confined  to  a  penod  when  I  was 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  high 
talent  with  which  they  are  endowed, 
but  which  appears  to  have  r^ulady 
descended  through  at  least  four  ge- 
nerations, and  with  little  diminution 
from  that  of  the  parent  tree.  In  the 
company  of  the  late  Tom  Sheridan, 
when  arrived  at  manhood,  I  never 
fell  but  twice.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  first,  he  was  not  himself. 
A  cloud  appeared  to  rest  upon  and 
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obscorc  hiB  usual  brilliancy,  and  I 
was  disappointed  in  my  anticipation 
of  the  pleasure  he  might  afford  me ; 
but  on  the  second  he  made  ample 
amends.  He  was,  to  use  a  phrase 
much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  ^^  in 
high  form;  and  although  there 
were  two  other  clever  men  of  the 
party,  neither  of  them  equalled  him 
m  the  talent  to  amuse,  which  he 
appeared  to  possess  to  its  fall  ex- 
tent. I  have  since  become  associated 
with  two  of  his  sons ; — ^with  Charles, 
during  a  fortnight*s  sojourn  at  Bad- 
mington  two  years  Imck,  when  a 
visitor  to  its  noble  possessor;  and 
subsequently  with  his  brother  Fran- 
cis in  this  country,  during  a  short 
visit  the  two  brothers  paid  to  it  last 
summer.  I  found  them  both  to  be 
chips  of  the  old  block,  in  the  true 
acceptation  of  that  term ;  and  Na- 
ture appears  to  have  been  as  lavish 
of  her  favours  on  their  persons  as 
on  their  minds.  ^  Those  are  two 
fine  young  men,"  said  Charles,  the 
head-waiter  at  Dessin*s  hotel,  in 
Calais  (and  who  does  not  know 
Charles  at  Dessin's?),  to  me,  the 
day  alter  I  had  dined  with  them  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
kn  them  singing  at  three  the  next 
morning,  —  "  how  well  they  ting ; 
but  how  long  do  they  mean  to  live  r" 
^  Live ! "  replied  I ;  "  why  as  long 
as  other  people ;  they  are  young  and 
stout,  Charles.''  "  They  are  that," 
resumed  Charles;  "but  I  can  only 
say,  they  have  been  here  three  days 
(this  last  sentence  was  accompanied 
by  a  significant  wink  of  the  eye), 
and  they  would  very  soon  kill  a 
Frenchman." 

Of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton, 
sister  to  these  choice  spirits,  I  know 
nothing  but  what  the  public  know, 
— namely,  that  she  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  women  of  the  present  age, 
adding  the  fiivour  of  the  Muse  to  her 
literary  and  other  accomplishments 
for  which  her  family  is  distmguished. 
And  as,  according  with  the  notion 
of  Sir  Hudibms,  the  value  of  any 
thing  is  the  price  it  will  fetch,  her 
literary  reputation  may  thus  be  esti- 
mated. Her  mere  patronage  of  a 
work  is  at  any  time  wortn  three 
hundred  guineas  to  a  publisher. 

There  were  at  Wvnnstay,  often  in 
the  times  to  which  I  Imve  been 
alluding,  three  very  choice  spirits,  in 
the  persons  of  John,  Joseph,  and 


William  Maddocks:  the  first  the 
squire;  the  second,  a  barrister;  the 
third,  the  renowned  Billy,  M.P. 
for  Boston,  and  the  projector  of 
the  Tremadoc  embankment  in  the 
county  of  Caernarvon,  having  for 
its  object  the  reclaiming  a  very 
large  tract  of  land  from  the  sea,  and 
in  which  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  suc- 
ceeded. I  have  good  reason  to  think 
that,  in  what  may  be  called  social 
accomplishments,  few  men  approach- 
ed nearer  to  the  Sheridaus  than 
these  three  brothers  did, — the  two 
juniors  more  especially.  They  had 
not  only  as  mucn  ready  wit  at  their 
command  as  the  human  mind  has 
capacity  for,  imless  in  a  few  very 
rare  instances,  but,  like  my  two 
friends  at  Dessin's,  there  was  no 
end  to  their  singing;  neither  were 
they  at  all  behind  their  fellovra 
in  their  devotions  to  Bacchus,  as 
well  as  to  Apollo  in  the  social 
hour.  I  have  no  ear  for  music, 
still  less  taste;  but  I  would  ride 
a  bad  hack  fiftv  miles  to-morrow, 
could  I  hear  half-a-dozen  duets  sung 
as  Joe  and  Billy  Maddocks — ^for  so 
were  they  called,  par  excellence — 
had  wont  to  sing  them.  Then  as 
rational  companions  in  graver  hours, 
they  were  all  delightful;  and,  to 
complete  the  portrait,  their  tempers 
were  "  youthral  and  mellow,"  as  the 
son^  runs,  to  the  latest  periods  of 
their  lives. 

But  the  history  of  William  Mad- 
docks is  one  that  deserves  more  than 
the  mere  notice  of  his  personal  and 
coUoouial  accomplishments.  He  pos- 
sessed a  master  mind,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  a  mine  of  wealth  to  ren- 
der him  equal  to  any  undertaking 
within  the  power  of  man  to  fhlfil. 
Arduous,  indeed,  as  was  the  task  he 
imposed  upon  himself,  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  the  embankment  (which 
was  a  mile  in  length)  as  to  enable 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  to  produce 
com  and  grass  where  ndth^  had 
ever  grown  before :  and  he  mitdid 
the  Athenian  by  odds;  for  he  not 
only  made  a  small  town  a  large  one, 
but  he  built  one  where  none  was  be- 
fore ;  and  was  only  beaten  at  last  by 
the  uncontrollable  power  of  an  equi- 
noctial gale,  which  made  a  gap  m 
the  emlwnkment  and  let  the  waters 
overspread  the  reclaimed  land  to  its 
destruction.  But  it  would  appear  to 
be  presumptuous,  if  not  impious,  to 
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wj  to  any  seas,  to  a  Wdsh  one 
especially,  ^^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  so, 
ami  no  farther  ;**  and  I  would  preier 
a  more  powerful  barrier  than  that 
made  by  man  between  the  devouring 
elemeot  and  myself  or  my  property. 
I  have  read  of  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  being  drowned  in  one  night 
m  Holland  by  a  crack  in  an  embank- 
ment, and  I  once  found  myself  rather 
queerly  situated  from  the  same  cause. 
^^  The  sea  is  in  the  garden,  sir  !**  said 
the  servant,  who  called  me  one  morn- 
ing at  the  seat  of  a  Welsh  squire, 
who  had  received  a  gold  medal  lor  an 
embankment,  through  a  ^^  crack"  in 
which,  during  an  equinoctial  gale, 
the  sea  paid  us  this  unwelcome  visit. 
^And  worse  than  that,**  continued 
the  servant,  ^Mt  is  also  in  the  pad- 
docks, and  it  is  feared  the  mares  and 
coks  will  be  drowned  !**  This  last 
catastrophe,  however,  did  not  take 
place,  although  the  animals  were  with 
difficulty  removed ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  Uie  "crack"  in  that  embank- 
ment was  repaired. 

Disastrous  as  was  the  failure  of  the 
Tremadoc  embankment  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Maddocks  and  his  friends — ^many 
of  whom  of  course  were  sufferers,  hav- 
ing to  certain  extents  embarked  ynth 
him  in  the  perilous  undertaking — se- 
veral amusing  incidents  arose  out  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings ;  and 
I  think  the  character  of  the  projector 
is  not  badly  delineated  by  tne  one  I 
am  about  to  rekte.  Mr.  Maddocks 
built  a  church  m  his  newly-erected 
town^  and  also  a  Methodist  diapel ; 
which,  perhaps,  in  that  part  orthe 
prittcqpality  was  then  more  necessary 
than  the  church.  On  his  waiting 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  consecrated,  the 
Ibllowing  conversation  passed : — 

"  Yon  have  cbne  a  praiseworthy 
act,  Mr.  Maddocks,**  said  the  bishop, 
**  in  building  a  church  at  Tremadoc, 
entirely  at  your  own  expense,  but  I 
hear  vou  have  likewise  built  a  Dis- 
saitfrs*  chapel.** 

"  I  have,  my  lord,**  replied  Mad- 
doeks ;  ^*  but  tbe  church  is  built  on 
a  rock^  and  the  chapel  on  the  sandr 

This  little  upstart  town  was,  for 
its  siae,  perhaps  the  scene  of  more 
mirth  and  jollity  than  any  other  of 
three  times  ite  size  in  Great  Britain. 
Inasmuch  as  the  fame  of  Scott  is  sud 
to  have  directed  all  men's  eyes  to  the 
bonier,  so  did  that  of  William  Mad- 


docks and  his  embankment  induce 
numbers — tourists  without  numbers, 
on  their  road  to  Snowdon — to  visit 
Tremadoc  in  the  summer;  and  his 
beautiful  and  capacious  "  cottage,** 
as  it  was  called,  urequentiy  was  the 
resort  of  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous men  of  the  day,  and  occanonally 
of  the  very  celebrated  Mrs.  BUling- 
ton.  Then,  strange  to  say,  consider- 
ing the  out-of-the-way  situation  of 
the  place  for  such  matters,  a  week's 
racing  was  established,  when,  from 
the  value  of  the  stakes,  horses  of 
repute  were  brought  thither,  much 
to  the  dksatis&ction  of  their  grooms 
and  stable-boys,  who  bitterly  com- 
plained of  Welsh  stables  and  Welsh 
forage  for  horses,  perhaps  heavily 
engaged  further  cm  m  the  year. 

To  return  to  W3mnstay.  Amongst 
the  wits  of  the  day  who  partook  of 
of  Sir  Watkin's  hospitality,  was  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Garrick,  as  I  have 
already  stated ;  and  also  Mr.  Bunbury 
(brother  to  the  late  baronet,  <yf 
horse-racing  fame)  so  famous  for  his 
talent  in  delineating,  with  hb  pencil, 
the  various  scenes  of  common  life — 
in  caricatura  especially.  As  may  be 
supposed,  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  "talent  for  the  ridiculous" 
never  escaped  him ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Garrick  in  producing  a  subject  for 
his  pencil.  Sir  Watkin  had  in  his 
establishment  at  Wynnstay  a  farrier 
of  the  old  school,  a  mass  of  ignorance 
compared  with  his  well-educated 
veterinarian  brethren  of  the  jpresait 
day ;  but  so  little  aware  of  that  fact 
as  to  have  at  that  time  —  I  mean 
during  the  visits  of  the  two  gentle- 
men above-mentioned — a  work  in 
the  press  treating  on  the  mysteries 
of  his  art.  It  was  agreed  that,  pre- 
viously to  its  appearance,  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  was  to  furnish  the  frontispiece ; 
and  Mr.  Garrick,  who  was  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  the  only  peterinary 
surgeon  in  London  —  and,  as  it  was 
his  first  visit  to  Wynnstay,  the  farrier 
in  question  could  not  gainsay  the 
assertion — ^was  to  draw  forth  the  au- 
thor to  the  better  illustration  of  his 
character.  The  modus  operandi  was 
as  follows: — 

"  Be  sure,*'  said  Sir  Watkin  to  the 
person  in  question,  "  to  have  your 
sick-stables  in  great  order  to-morrow, 
for  they  will  be  inspected  by  Mr. 
Garrick,  the   celebraited  veterinary 
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nu]^n  firom  London ;'  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion:— 

^  Bless  me  !**  exclaimed  Garrick, 
on  entering  the  box  of  the  third  in- 
valid horse  shewn  to  him,  *^  a  clear 
case  of  spiJUcation  r 

^  I  have  long  suspected  it  would 
end  in  Mai,  your  honour,**  replied 
William  Griffiths,  for  such  was  the 
name  of  this  excellent  servant,  who 
passed  a  Ions  life  in  the  service  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Grosrenor  and  Sir 
Watkin. 

When  the  ^ntispiece  appeared, 
it  represented   a   traveller   m   the 
act  of  shewing  his  lame  horse  to 
one  of  William  Griffiths*  school,  the 
very  type  of  ignorance  and  doubt ; 
and  at  tne  foot  of  it  were  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Bunbury's  own  pen : — 
"  Kind  sir,  if  you  abould  lame  your  tit, 
Peruse  wbat's  in  these  pages  writ ; 
'1  be  blockbeud  smitb  at  ooce  will  see 
Your  bone  it  lame  above  the  knee ; 
Whereas  these  pages  plainly  shew, 
It*8  ten  to  one  he'd  lame  below." 

And  the  joke  did  not  end  here. 
The  author  brought  the  proof-sheets 
to  my  father,  with  an  humble  request 
that  he  would  correct  them,  wnich 
Bunbunr  requested  he  would  not 
do ;  and  when  the  work  appeared,  it 
was  the  subject  of  much  mirth. 
There  was  amongst  others— perhaps 
equally  efficadous — "a  receipt  to 
cure  an  unknown  disease;**  and  I 
think  the  monosyllable  ^Uhen"^  ap- 
peared more  than  twenty  times  m 
one  page.  It  is,  however,  just  to  the 
memory  of  an  excellent  servant  of 
the  old  school  to  state,  that  he  was 
the  only  man  in  that  part  of  the 
world  wno  could  fire  a  noise  safely 
and  effectually,  and  I  dare  sa^  he 
cured  more  horses  than  he  killed. 
Further  than  this,  deponent  sayeth 
not. 

How  manjr  little  incidents  are  there 
in  a  man*s  life  which  he  has  occasi<m 
to  lament,  although  they  may  not  be 
in  themselves  material!  During  a 
short  vacation  which  I  passed  at 
Taplow  Lodge,  near  Maidenhead, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Lade,  of  great  coaching 
celebrity,  but  at  that  period  of  a  Mr. 
Fryer,  whpse  lady  was  distantly  re- 
lated to  my  mother,  Mr.  Bunbury 
was  a  visitor  in  the  house ;  and  one 
evenine,  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
thus  acUressed  me : — 


"'  For  old  acquaintanoe  sake**  (he 
remembered  my  exploit  in  the  Wynn- 
Btay  theatre),  "I  will  give  you  a 
sketch  ;**  and,  taking  out  his  pencil, 
he  gave  me  not  one,  but  two. 
The  first  represented  two  chimney- 
sweepers on  one  donkey,  going  to  a 
chimney  on  fire ;  and  the  second  an 
avant' courier  J  inspecting  the  horse 
brought  out  for  him  b^  a  Yorkshire 
hostler,  who,  despite  his  mei^pre  ooa- 
dition  and  buL  broken  knees,  is  assur- 
ing him  that  when  warm,  there  was 
not  a  better  in  the  country.  I  carefully 
preserved  these  adnnnOile  sketches 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  when,  by 
some  accident,  they  were  lost. 

The  last  subject  brings  to  my 
recollection  an  ezeelleBt  anecdote, 
touching  Irish  post-horses,  which  was 
told  me  by  the  late  Hem.  Captain 
Packingham,  who  lost  his  life  by  the 
wreck  of  the  Soldanna  frigate  otf  the 
Irish  coast.  Himself  and  a  friend 
were  travelling  post  in  Ireland ;  and 
on  four  horses  being  brought  out 
for  an  eighteen  miles*  stage«  their 
appearance  was  so  wretched  that  the 
captain  sung  out,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  your  bringing  out  such  enttle  as 
these,  they  wfll  never  reach  Cavan  ?** 

"  1*11  engage,  your  honour,  some 
of  them  do?'  said  the  hostler,  patting 
the  one  he  considered  the  best  of 
them  on  the  neck. 

The  mention  of  the  Wynastay 
stables  reminds  me  of  one  part  <h 
that  establishment  which  particalarly 
BitTwded  my  notice,  and  indeed  it  was 
an  object  of  very  great  attraction. 
I  allude  to  what  were  called  Lady 
William*s  ponies.  Tbes^  were  ei^ 
Welsh  mountain  ponies,  all  enttfe, 
with  manes  and  tails  nearly  tooekiog 
the  ground;  of  a  rich  bay  ook>ar, 
with  black  leffs,  and  in  the  highest 
condition.  Whenadisi^ywaamade, 
a  set  would  be  put  into  the  phaeton, 
with  little  outriders  on  the  remaining 
two ;  and,  as  many  of  them  would 
neigh  as  they  trotted  along,  they 
presented  a  most  gratif^jrinc  ^ht. 
It  waa  on  one  of  these  anmuJs  that  I 
made  my  debut  as  a  horsenan ;  and, 
as  some  rather  extraordinary  incidents 
will  be  found  to  be  attached  both  to 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  the  snbjieet 
will  be  hereafter  reverted  to.     • 

Unlike  his  successor,  the  Sir  Wat- 
kin  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking 
had  no  passion  for  the  turf  (  sdU  as 
it  was  consKkred  neoossary  in  those 
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days  that  eentlemen  of  large  posses- 
sions shomd  have  a  race-horse  or 
two,  partly  for  the  amusement  of  his 
neighbours,  and  partly  to  encourage 
the  breed,  the  sentleman  in  question 
had  a  few  in  nis  time,  and  one  of 
them  of  no  slender  pretensions  among 
the  country  competitors  of  his  day, 
although  he  might,  perhaps,  cut  a 
poor  figure  in  these.  He  was  a  fine 
animal ;  silver  grey  on  a  black  skin, 
and  his  name  was  Fop.  As  gentle- 
men's horses,  however,  at  that  pe- 
riod, were  considered  to  do  great 
things  if  they  won  three  fifty-pound 
plates  in  the  year — about  Fop*s  mark 
— race-horse  keeping  was  any  thing 
but  profitable. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  —  he  is  addressing  Marius 
Marcus,  an  ambitious  country-gen- 
tleman, it  would  seem,  although  one 
of  a  good  taste  on  the  public  spec- 
tacles of  the  day — which  has  invari- 
ably occurred  to  me  when  witnessing 
our  London  theatres  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  said 
passa^  is  particularly  severe  on  the 

E restitution  of  the  stage  to  such  ex- 
ibitions  as  have  lately  disgiaced  our 
own,  and  which  have  the  very  oppo- 
site effect  on  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  people  to  that  which  the  stage 
ought  to  nave.  The  performances 
on  the  Wynnstay  theatre  were  of  the 
very  best  description,  principally 
Shakspeare's  plays;  and  from  the 
ready  access  to  them  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  others,  they  had 
the  best  effect  in  refining  their  man- 
ners and  their  taste.  In  short,  the 
entire  proceedings  at  Wynnstay  in 
those  days  may  be  said  to  have  given 
a  character  to  its  neighbourhood  such 
as  would  scarcely  be  met  with  in  any 
other  at  the  like  distance  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis. And  such  was  likely  to  be 
the  result.  Setting  the  refinement 
of  manners  and  taste  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  distinction  of  ranks,  the 
peace  and  order  of  society  are,  in 
great  measure,  founded  upon  the  re- 
spect which  is  naturally  conceived  by 
the  lower  for  the  higher  orders ;  and 
in  the  times  to  which  I  am  alluding 
what  is  called  the  **  inarch  of  intel- 
lect" had  not  weakened  men's  reve- 
rence for  the  advantages  of  rank  and 
birth;  in  fact,  there  was  not  then, 
as  there  now  is,  a  Caius  Gracchus  in 
every   pot-house,    pronouncing   his 


tribunitial  harangues  against  his  su- 
periors. As  I  have  already  observed, 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Sir 
"Watkin  of  that  day  were  most  bene- 
ficial to  society  throughout,  especi- 
ally so  to  that  of  hb  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  proved  the  truth 
of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  a 
situation  of  rank  and  affluence  may 
be  considered  the  neatest  ordeal  of 
human  merit.  "Would  you  know 
what  a  man  is,  or  of  what  he  is  ca- 
pable, or  how  he  will  act,**  says  a 
well-known  writer,  "  invest  him  with 
greatness — make  him  rich,  or  give 
him  power."  There  was  a  nobleness 
of  character  about  this  epitome  of  an 
English  gentleman,  Joined  with  the 
strictest  observance  of  all  moral  as  well 
as  social  duties,  which  has  rendered 
his  name  nearly  immoi;tal  wherever 
it  is  known,  and  his  example  had 
the  best  effect.  That  his  days  should 
have  been  cut  off  so  prematurely — 
I  believe  he  was  not  forty -five  when 
he  died  —  was  unfortunate,  as  the 
neighbouring  poor  lost  their  best  and 
most  considerate  friend ;  for,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me,  there  was  a 
daily  issuin^r  of  soup  from  the 
Wynnstay  kitchen ;  and,  strange  to 
say  of  him,  in  so  jovial  a  neighbour- 
hood as  his,  the  loss  of  his  health 
was  attributed  to  his  no/  drinking  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wine !  Ana  I 
believe  the  case  to  have  been  this : — 
As  Abemethy  would  say,  the  kitchen 
was  his  greatest  enemy.  At  all 
events,  it  was  asserted,  that  as  he  was 
fond  of  good  eating  and  had  a  good 
appetite,  more  and  stronger  wine 
than  he  usually  drank  —  a  pint  of 
claret  was  his  general  allowance  — 
would  have  been  better  for  him  ac- 
cording to  the  old  adage  of  ^good 
eating  requiring  good  drinking,  in 
which,  as  in  most  old  saws,  there  is 
some  truth. 

The  effects  of  example  and  influ- 
ence in  social  life  may  be  illustrated 
by  one  trifling  incident  as  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  shew.  That  in  the  instance 
here  alluded  to,  they  had  the  power 
to  render  the  famihes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring squires  as  accomplished  and 
as  refined  as  those  of  the  Lsslii  and 
the  Scipios  of  olden  times,  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  but  even  in  the  junior 
branches  of  them  their  effects  were 
at  once  visible,  and  I  will  produce 
the  proof.  There  was  a  young 
lady   residing   in    Wrexham   who, 
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whether  fitmi  the  brOliancy  of  her 
eyes  or  her  wit  I  am  now  un- 
able to  determine,  obtained  the  title 
of  ^  the  Sparkler,"  and  she  was  a 
{jpequoit  visitor  at  Wynnstay.  Dur- 
ing a  trip  to  Liverpool,  either  her 
eyes  or  her  wit — perhaps  both — at- 
tTKted  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
spirited  merchants  of  that  town,  and, 
liter  some  years  of  courtship,  he 
married  her.  Now  this  was  the  first 
appearance  of  a  Liverpool  merchant 
in  the  society  in  which  I  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  move,  and  how  un- 
Bke  a  Lselius  or  a  Scipio — how  unlike 
an  English  gentleman,  taking  my 
estimate  of  the  character  from  what 
I  had  seen  at  Wynnstay — did  he 
appear  in  my  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  many  of  my  age,  and  I  had  even 
then  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  elegant 
onversation  of  the  *^  great  room  at 
Wynnstay  having  any  pleasure  in 
his.  His  manners,  as  well  as  his 
dress,  were  most  striking.  He  would 
always  be  humming  or  whistling 
some  trifling  tune ;  shaking  his 
bunch  of  seals,  innumerable;  look- 
ing at  himself  in  the  glass  with 
everv  mark  of  satisfaction ;  neither 
shall  I  ever  forget  his  striped  silk 
breeches  with  top-boots.  He  was, 
however,  what  we  call  a  "plucky 
fellow,"  for,  although  he  failed  twice, 
he  made  a  third  start,  and  succeeded 
BO  well  as  to  live  to  give  a  royal 
duke  a  breakfast  on  visiting  his  gay 
and  thriving  town. 

Be  it  here  understood  that  I  have 
now  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  Liver- 
pool merchant  nearly  fifty  years 
back,  which  may  be  put  in  juxta- 
position to  the  same  character  of  the 
present  day.  That  there  may  be 
manv  Roscoes  amongst  them  is  too 
much  to  expect;  but  that  their 
manners  and  address  may  now  qualify 
the  generality  of  them  lor  the  societv 
of  any  man*s  "great  room,"  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt. 

That  at  the  period  I  refer  to  any 
one  bearing  a  near  relationshin  to  the 
"king  of  Wales"  was  not  thought 
smallbeer  of  is  by  no  means  to  be 
marvelled  at ;  still  less  that,  on  that 
aceomit,  he  would  think  small  beer 
of  himself.  Of  this  description  of 
person  —  I  mean  one  bearing  a  near 
relationship  to  Sir  Watkin — was  his 
first  cousm,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pem- 
bydd,    about    twelve    miles    from 
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Wrexham,  on  the  Welsh  side,  and 
known  every  where  as  Major  Wil- 
liams of  Pembydd,  he  being  a  major 
in  the  Shropshire  militia. 

I  fancy  i  see  this  little  major  at 
this  moment  before  me.  I  say  little 
because,  far  from  being  of  slender 
dimension,  and  a  giant  in  his  own 
estimation,  he  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  three  or  four  inches  in 
height;  but  he  made  the  most  of 
that  height  by  the  sddier-like  car- 
riage of  his  person,  together  with 
something  of  the  peacock's  strut. 
Then  he  never  appeared  from  home 
except  in  high  form,  with  his  four 
chestnuts  in  his  chariot,  outriders  with 
pistols,  and  suchlike  demonstrations 
of  the  little-great  man.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  an  excellent 
private  character  and  a  very  good 
companion ;  and  having  a  fine  landed 
property,  he  had  a  right  to  indulge 
himself  in  these  personal  distinc- 
tions. 

With  reference  to  this  worthj^  gen- 
tleman as  a  militia  major  of  his  day, 
I  have  a  good  anecdote  at  hand 
which  I  had  firom  the  fountain-head, 
and  I  believe  it  afi brds  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  miUtia  discipline  in  former 
days.  The  well-known  and  face- 
tious Mr.  Corbet  of  Ynys-y-main- 
gynn  (AngUcl,  the  island  of  the 
white  stone)  in  North  Wales,  then, 
Mr.  Maurice  of  Petton  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire, was  a  captain  in  the  Shropshire 
militia  and  quartered  at  Cox  Heath, 
where  Major  Williams  was  in  com- 
mand. It  happened  that  on  the 
major  being  called  to  town  to  attend 
his  parliamentary  duty.  Captain 
Maurice,  as  senior  captam,  took  his 

Slace.  The  day  after  the  major's 
eparture,  he  met  the  captain  in 
Bond  Street,  when  the  following  was 
the  substance  of  their  discourse : — 

The  Major,  "  Hey  day,  Maurice ! 
what  has  brouffht  you  to  London? 
You  know  I  left  you  in  command  of 
the  regiment." 

The  Captain,  "  To  be  sure  you 
did ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
give  myself  leave  to  come  to  Lon- 
don." 

Then  my  mention  of  Major  Wil- 
liams affords  me  another  proof  of  my 
former  assertion,  that  in  my  early  days 
the  vounger  sons  of  the  best  families 
in  the  country  were  put  to  certain 
trades.  The  gentleman  in  question 
had  but  one  brother,  and  he  was  in- 
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tended  for  a  Manchester  tradesman ; 
but  whether  it  were  that  Billy 
("Billy  Williams*'  he  was  always 
called)  was  too  much  a  man  of  plea* 
sure  to  make  a  "  fustian-cutter/  as  a 
Manchester  tradesman  was  then  de* 
signated ;  or  whether  the  cousinship 
to  Sir  Watkin  stuck  in  his  gizzard,  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment  now ;  but 
true  it  is,  that  no  AistiaUf-cutter 
would  he  be ;  and  becoming  an  an- 
nuitant from  his  family,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  the  god  of  good  and  bad 
port  wine, — the  former  of  which 
greatly  prevailed  at  bis  da^. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mstance  of 
aristocratic  feeling  in  Billy's  Welsh 
breast.  He  was  sorely  gneved  that 
the  major  had  no  child  to  inherit  the 
old  estate;  and  at  the  major's  de- 
cease, although  he  coidd  not  walk 
across  the  room  in  the  morning,  still 
less  in  the  eveninff,  without  help, 
Billy  talked  of  a  wils  and  an  heir  to 
the  Pembydd  property.  With  some, 
this  threat  created  a  smile,  whilst 
with  others  it  was  considered  on  the 
cards,  that  by  some  means  or  another 
the  wished-mr  object  might  be  ob» 
tained.  Fortunately  for  a  nephew  of 
mine,  who  will  in  time  inherit  the 
estate,  it  all  ended  in  smoke. 

Drunk  or  sober,  Billy  was  always 
the  gentleman ;  still,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, there  was  many  a  joke  at  his 
expense.  He  was  famous  for  falling 
down  in  drawing-rooms,  chiefly  from 
the  effect  of  wine,  and  partly  from 
infirmity  of  limb,  decidedly  the  effect 
of  wine ;  and  on  these  occasions  he 
had  invariably  the  same  apology  to 
the  lady  of  the  house.  "  Your  carpet 
is  very  slippery  to-ni^ht,  ma'am,"  he 
would  say ;  and  havm^  a  lisp  in  his 
speech  at  all  times,  his  manner  of 
pronouncing  "slippery"  made  it  still 
more  ridiculous.  Aa  he  lived  in 
Wrexham,  he  was  of  course  an 
occasional  guest  at  Fldsgronow,  and 
was  one  of  those  for  whom  my 
father   was    obliged    previously   to 


room  during  the  social  hour,  withont 
the  power  to  rise,  neither  was  his 
host  able  to  assist  him.  The  bdl 
was  rung  for  the  purpose;  but  t 
bull-bait  goin^  on  in  the  village,  not 
a  servant  was  m  the  house  to  answer 
it.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
parson  drank  his  own  toast,  but  could 
^t  on  no  fiuther  without  lily's;  and 
it  was  a  tete^d'tete  set-to.  **Whom 
do  you  give,  Billy  ?"  said  the  pawon 
to  his  vanquished  fHend  on  the 
floor.  "What's  the  use  ofmyp?- 
ing  you  a  toast,"  answered  BiDy, 
angnly,  "when  I  cannot  drink  H 
myself?"  This  may  be  deemed  a 
melancholy  picture  of  days  long  since 
passed  by ;  but  unfortunately  for 
numan  infirmity,  it  is  a  true  one; 
and,  anomaly  as  it  may  appear,  it 
may  be  said  of  it,  "  Mum  idem  feet- 
nod  boni;^*  for,  bating  this  one  de- 
fect, two  kindlier-disj^sed  or  better- 
hearted  men  than  the  pair  of  whom 
I  am  speaking  need  not  live  for  the 
common  purposes  of  society. 

I  now  nave,  although  difficult,  a 
pleasing  task,  to  perform  in  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  character  of  the  ac- 
complished English  private  gentle- 
man,-^-not  of  this  school  or  of  that,  hut 
of  all  schools;  for  the^ntleman  of  one 
age  continues  to  be  the  gentleman  of 
the  next :  and  where  is  uiere  a  better 
specimen  than  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coyer- 
ley  of  Addison,  unless  it  be  Addison 
himself,  in  Queen  Anne's  days?  I 
speak  of  the  Mr.  Yorke,  of  Erthijr,  of 
my  youi^r  days,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour to  PlAsffronow. 

But  I  will  first  describe  Ertbig. 
When  I  say  that  its  owner  had  good 
seven  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
spend,  every  shilling  of  which  he  did 
spend,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  a 
house  of  no  small  pretensions.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  over- 
looking park-like  grounds,  and  hmg 
the  Welsh  hills,  distant  about  five 
miles;  but^  being  built  of  Portland 
stone,  it  bids  defiance  to  the  winds 
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perbty  timbered,  with  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  it  whose  limpid  face  is  to 
be  seen  at  certain  points,  and  its 
mormuTS  to  be  heard  at  most, — for 
there  are  fisdls  made  in  its  course  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  intersected  by 
Tirious  paths ;  but  the  walk  around 
it  by  its  principal  one  is  about  a  mile 
and. a  quarter;  and,  together  with 
the  others  deviating  into  its  various 
recesses,  covered  ¥rith  the  finest 
gravel,  kept  perfectly  flree  from 
weeds,  and  raked  as  occasion  might 
require.  Nor  is  this  all.  On  each 
side  of  the  principal  walk  is  a  consi- 
derable breadth  or  dose-shaven  turf^ 
ofnamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
sucoeedine  each  other  in  their  season. 
Cowper,  3ie  poet,  says : — 

"  Scenes  must  he  beaotifaU  which,  daily 

Pleue  daily;" 

but  such  was  the  case  here.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  satiety  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  £rthig  wood  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  and  by  the  liberality 
of  its  possessors  it  has  be^i  at 
all  times  open  to  the  public.  But 
it  was  on  nne  Sunday  evenings  in 
the  summer  that  it  was  to  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  my  ex- 
perience of  it.  Independently  of  the 
Erthig  and  Pl&sgronow  families — 
a  numerous  phalanx  of  themselves, 
and  constant  in  their  attendance, — 
the  groups  of  well-dressed  persons 
from  Wrexham  were  always  visible 
in  the  various  openings  of  the 
woods,  as  weU  as  m  the  principal 
walk ;  and  many  were  the  greetings 
of  friends  and  relations  as  they  came 
m  contact  with  each  other  in  their 
coarse.  Then  such  was  the  respect 
paid  in  those  unsophisticated  days — 
before  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
abroad — to  rank  and  property,  that 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of 
or  seen  the  most  trifling  injury  done 
to,  or  trespass  committed  on,  any 
thing  belonging  to  those  highly- 
dreswd  grounds,  which  would  have 
been  a  bad  return  for  the  boon  so 
liberally  granted  to  the  popidation  of 
a  town  of  considerable  siae,  not  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  ftom  it. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
English  nightingale  is  not  found 
north  of^  or  flur  beyond,  the  river 
Trent  It  happened,  however,  in  one 
year,  that  to  the  number  of  other 
warblers  of  the  woods  with  which 


those  of  E^rthig  abounded,  one  of 
these  rara  cmes  was  added,  and  con- 
tinued for  about  six  weeks.  Being 
really  a  vara  avis  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  half  Wrexham  woidd  be  in 
the  wood  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  some  throughout  the  en- 
tire of  it.  But  as  this  was  the  first, 
so  was  it  the  last  nightingale  that 
ever  appeared  in  Ertnig  wood,  nor 
was  there  much  cause  ror  lamenta- 
tion on  that  account  As  Milton 
says  of  this  bird : — 

'*  Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of 

day 
Portend  tuecess  in  love.** 

Several  unpropitious  matches,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  population  to  be  provided  for 
from  the  parish- rates,  were  the  re- 
sult of  what  the  above-named  poet, 
in  allusion  to  this  nightly  songster, 
calls  **  the  amorous  power  of  his  soil 
lay." 

rerhaps  the  following  little  inci- 
dent will  tend  as  much  as  any  thing 
to  establish  the  celebrity  of  Erthig 
wQod^  When  the  late  Mr.  Yorke, 
son  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  and  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak,  was  presented  at 
court,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
George  the  Third,  "Your  father 
does  not  often  come  to  London,  Mr. 
Yorke  ?  "  "  Not  often,  sire,"  replied 
Mr.  Yorke.  "  I  am  not  surprised  at 
it,**  observed  his  majesty ;  "  I  have 
heard  of  his  beautiful  wood  ai  Er- 
thigT 

The  style  of  Kving  at  Erthig  was 
exactly  what  one  likes  to  hear  of  as 
characteristic  of  that  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  To  say  that  the 
owner  of  the  mansion  had  his  iiill 
complement  of  servants  would  be 
unnecessary,  were  it  not  that  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  some  of 
them  presently ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  very  few  servants  lived 
better  or  happier  than  his  did :  but 
the  leading  feature  of  the  house  was 
that  excellent  virtue,  hospitality. 
As  in  the  days  of  old, — in  those  of 
Homer,  for  example, — not  only  the 
miirtfutrm — the  uninvited,  but  even 
the  r»i«^ — ^the  shades  of  those  who 
were  invited,  would  be  found  at  bis 
table,  all  heartily  welcomed 'by  their 
host,  who  considered  their  presence 
but  a  matter  of  course.  I  am  here, 
however,  only  alluding  to  those  not 
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of  kin.    The  Mrs.  Ywke  of  my  day 

§[  do  not  remember  Mr.  Yorkes 
ret  wife)  was  a  Welsh  lady,  con- 
sequently with  abundance  of  cousins, 
some  or  whom  were  constant  in- 
mates of  the  house. 

But  the  style  of  living  at  Erthig 
was  not  that  which  would  content 
the  visitore  to  a  man  of  seven  thou- 
sand a-year  in  these  days.  No  French 
cooking;  no  champagne;  no,  not 
even  daret;  but  port,  sherry,  and 
madeira, — all  excellent  of  their  kind, 
and  the  best  of  home-brewed  ale. 
Then,  again,  the  hours  of  meals 
would  not  go  down  now.  Mr.  Yorke 
was  of  opinion  with  the  worthies  of 
old,  that  the  morning  and  the  even* 
ing  make  up  one  natural  d^;  and 
he  divided  his  time  accordingly,  giv- 
ing the  midnight  hour  to  rest.  His 
dinner  was  served  at  four,  but  that 
did  not  suffice.  At  half-past  nine 
a  good  hot  supper  was  announced; 
and  nothing  exceeded  the  jollity  of 
that  now  obsolete  meal,  although  in- 
temperance in  drinking  was  a  rare 
occurrence  at  Erthig.  The  con^ 
sumption  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
however,  was  mimense,  from  the 
general  hospitality  practised  through- 
out the  house;  and  although  the 
words,  "  Waste  not  —  Want  not,** 
were  written  in  lar^e  capitals  in  the 
kitchen,  so  that  all  who  ran  could 
read,  stUl,  as  neither  the  master  nor 
the  mistress  troubled  themselves 
about  the  miserable  minutia;  of  either 
the  buttery  or  the  larder,  economy 
was  out  of  the  question. 

I  have  as  yet  only  spoken  of  Mr. 
Yorke  in  the  comparativelv  grovel- 
ling position  of  a  master  of  a  family 
or  a  landlord.  I  hesitate  not  in  say- 
ing, that  as  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a  companion,  I  have  yet  to 
see  his  equal;  and  such  is  the  opi- 
nion of  nine-tenths  of  those  men 
alive  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know 
him,  and,  as  was  my  case,  to  see  him 
in  his  happiest  moods.  That  he  was 
a  highly-bred  gentleman  is  not  saying 
mucn,  for  he  was  highly  bom,  and 
received  the  best  education  that  the 
institutions  of  his  country  a^brded : 
but  it  was  as  a  companion,  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions,  that  he 
shone  above  his  fellows.  He  pos- 
sessed a  greater  fund  of  anecaote 
than  any  other  man  that  I  have  met 
with  in  life ;  in  short,  it  may  be  said 
of  him  what  Johnson  said  of  Burke, 


that  **  he  possessed  tiie  affluence  of 
conversation;*'  and  if  a  record  of 
his  sayinffs  could  have  been  pre- 
served, they  would  have  formed  a 
large  volume.  It  would  have  been 
seen  by  the  character  of  them,  that 
to  the  vivacity  of  the  companion  were 
added  the  wit  and  the  taste  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  temper  of  a  most 
benevolent  man.  And  his  wit  was 
of  the  best  sort.  It  was  of  that  spe- 
cies of  humour  distinguished  and  ad- 
mired by  Cicero  as  being  "  of  our 
own  domestic  growth.*' 

But  Mr.  Yorke's  accomplishments 
were  not  confined  to  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  dinner-table.  Like  his 
neighbour,  my  &ther,  he  devoted  a 

rirt  of  the  day  to  the  classics;  and 
really  believe  he  had  every  line  of 
his  favourite  author,  Vir^I,  at  bis 
fingers'  ends.  Nor  was  this  to  be 
marvelled  at.  The  elegance  and 
gaiety  of  the  Mantuan  bard  were  ex- 
actly in  unison  with  his  own  taste ; 
and  as  Roman  eloquence  never  fails 
in  improving  a  good  taste,  that  of 
Mr.  X  orke  was  not  likely  to  be  an 
exception.  Heraldry  was  another  of 
his  pursuits;  and  he  published  a 
hanosome  quarto  work,  called  "  The 
Tribes  of  Wales,"  which  must  have 
cost  him  a  world  of  laborious  re- 
search. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  his  con- 
versation, what  I  most  admired  in 
]^Ir.  Yorke  was  what  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  his  thoroughly  eende- 
manlilte  mind.  Not  only,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  did  he  never  trou- 
ble himself  about  the  "  miserable 
minutia)  of  the  buttery  and  the 
larder,**  but  so  completely  was  his 
classic  soul  divested  of  all  worldly 
matters  of  that  nature,  that  it  was  a 
doubt  with  many  of  hie  acquaintance 
and  friends,  if  he  ever  troubled  him- 
self to  inauireevenhowhis  income  was 
disbursed.  That  he  never  had  a 
shilling  in  his  own  pocket  is  a  well- 
known  fact ;  for  when  dining  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbour,  and  playing 
his  rubber  at  wnist,  which  he  much 
liked,  the  purse  of  his  lady  was 
always  appealed  to  to  discharge  hh^ 
losings,  which  were  to  a  very  small 
amount. 

And  I  can  illustrate  this  feature 
in  his  character  by  the  mention  of  a 
striking  fact.  The  name  of  his  stew- 
ard was  John  Caesar;  he  absconded 
one  fine  night  to  Liverpool,  on  his 
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rotd  to  America,  with  ei^bt  hundred 
poimdfl  of  his  money  m  his  pos- 
session. On  Mr.  Yorke  being  ap- 
prised of  bis  loss,  he  merely  od- 
served,  that  be  supposed  ''  Jolm  was 
detennined  to  be  *  au^  Ccesar  out 
mdbu:  *"*  But  most  of  Mr.  Yorke's 
jau  cTespHt  had  somewhat  of  a  class- 
ical turn.  For  instance,  his  wine 
was  the  produce  of  Alderman  Har- 
lfiy*s  cellm,  on  which  account  he  al- 
ways gave  it  the  witty  as  well  as 
classical,  and  no  doubt,  just,  appel- 
lation of"  The  Harleian  mUceUtny,'* 
It  is  said  to  be  the  nature  of 
oral  tradition  to  become  graduaUy 
more  fiunt  after  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  untU  at  last  it  is  extinguished 
amongst  the  dubious  events  of  re- 
mote times.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  stores  of  man*s  memory.  Twenty 
Years  back  I  could  have  produced  a 
nundred  anecdotes  of  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  all  well 
worth  being  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, for  the  amusement  of  man- 
kind as  well  as  for  their  instruction; 
for  the  moral  of  many  of  them  would 
tend  to  instruct,  llien  his  extreme 
good-nature  was  apparent  in  every 
thing,  and  in  nothing  more  than  his 
treaUnent  of  his  domestic  servants, 
where,  it  may  be  said,  the  master 
was  lost  in  the  kindness  of  the  man. 
On  some  one  telling  him  his  coach- 
horses, — he  drove  four  long^ tailed 
blacks,  and  I  would  answer  for  his 
not  having  known  one  from  another, 
either  by  name,  age,  or  character, 
any  more  than  he  would  any  four 
oak-trees  in  his  wood, — were  looking 
ill,  he  merely  observed  that  he  be- 
lieved his  coachman  kept  pigs,  and 
that  his  name  was  Rohin,  Again, 
when  I  myself  was  present,  one  of 
his  footmen  was  so  drunk  when 
waiting  at  supper  as  to  attract  his 
master  s  eye.  His  name  being  OweUy 
at  once  gave  birth  to  a  joke  in  the 
paraphrase  of  a  well-lmovm  cou- 
plet,— 


"  Owen'u  praise  demands  my  soog ; 
Owen  drunk,  Owen  wrong," 

shouted  the  master,  looking  good* 
humouredly  towards  the  servant,  who 
was,  of  course,  pleased  to  get  off  so 
cheap. 

But  Erthi^  service  was  next  thing 
to  an  inhentance.  As  to  giving  a 
guess  as  to  how  long  Mrs.  Salisbury, 
the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bice  the 
cook,  Molly  Jones,  JUle^^ckambre 
to  Mrs.  Yorke,  and  to  Mr.  Yorke  as 
well.  Mason  the  butler,  Jones  the 
gardener,  Henshaw  the  keeper,  or 
Charles  the  coachman  (Bobin's  pre- 
decessor, and  to  whose  place  he  was 
eromoted,  at  his,  Charles's  decease), 
ved  in  the  family,  it  is  beyond  my 
recollection  even  to  guess  at ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  wonder^  at  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  remain  where 
they  were  so  kindly  treated,  and 
where  all  their  apartments  were  so 
comfortable  and  convenient;  for  what 
are  called  the  offices  of  Erthig  man- 
sion are  perfect. 

And  I  have  another  story  of  an 
Erthig  footman*  Mr.  Yorke  was 
very  timid  in  a  carriage ;  and  when 
he  dined  from  home,  the  m'ght  being 
dark,  a  footman  always  rode  before 
his  coach,  carrying  in  his  hand  what 
he  caUed  "a  moon'* — a  large  cir- 
cular lantern,  containing  half  a^ozen 
candles.  Having  paid  a  Christmas 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
whose  house,  for  the  goodness  of  his 
ale,  was  in  bad  repute  amongst 
timid  gentlemen  and  ladies,  he  en- 
countered an  awfiil  mishap.  The 
coachman  and  postilion  were  recon- 
noitred before  starting,  and  found 
to  be  sufficiently  sober ;  but  not  so 
the  footman,  whose  examination  had 
been  overlooked.  He  happened  to 
be  blind  drunk,  and  leading  the  way 
into  a  gravel-pit,  was,  of  courser  fol- 
lowed by  the  postilions ;  and  an  over- 
turn, though  a  harmless  one,  was  the 
result. 


'  Cttsar  or  nobody," — translated  for  my  UKly>readertv 
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A  Chapter  on  Dogs. 


[March, 


A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  DOGS  OF  SEVERAL  OP  MY  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Chapteb  vm. 

«•  Lore  me,  love  my  tlog/' — Proverb. 

JtB.  IZOD^S  BOXES. 


Mb.  Izod  was  a  timberHiierchant ; 
— there,  that  is  aearly  all  you  will 
bear  abont  him. 

Boxer  was  his  dog,  generally 
chained  to  his  kennel  during  the 
xiay,  but  let  loose  in  the  timber-yard 
at  night,  a  watchfld  guard  over  his 
master's  property.  He  was  a  strong- 
built,  ugly  mongrel,  that  had  never 
known  any  particular  kindness ; 
he  therefore  was  fierce  and  un* 
courteous  in  his  manners. — This  is 
all  we  have  to  say  about  Boxer  for 
the  present. 

There  was  a  performer  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  who  had  beon  for 
many  years  before  the  public,  even 
from  boyhood,  and  whom  we  will,  as 
long  as  it  suits  our  convenience,  call 
Cymon,  he  having  been  an  excellent 
representative  of  that  nonentity  of  a 
character  in  (xarrick*s  romance  some 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Cymon  was  a  general  favourite 
both  within  and  without  the  theatre, 
and  remarkable  for  his  cheeriul 
temper  and  his  drollery  off  the  stage. 

At  the  period  of  the  year  when 
Passion  week  arrives  is  the  actor's 
holyday;  and  Cymon,  being  very 
much  attached  to  the  sport  on  which 
old  leaak  Walton  has  written  so 
charmiof  ly,  obtained  permission  of 
the  noble  owner  of  Brocket  Hall, 
Herts,  to  angle  in  the  water  there. 
Cymon  had  hitherto  essayed  only  at 
small  fry  (he  began  when  he  was  a 
boy,  at  Sadler'«  Wells,  and  was  occa- 
sionally ao  successfld  as  to  get  two 
nibbles  in  a  week  in  the  New  River, 
near  the  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton's 
Head^  ;  and  this  was  so  encouraging, 
that  ne  never  could  divest  himself  of 
thepleasure  of  fishing. 

Tiie  pike  at  Brocket  Hall  are 
large  and  numerous.  Cj^on  had 
never  ^et  caught  a  jack ;  his  heart 
acoordmgly  beat  hi^h  with  expecta- 
tion when  he  received  the  written 
order  of  the  noble  lord;  and  he  pur- 
chased a  new  rod,  reels,  snap-hooks, 
landing-net,  journeyed  in  a  joyous 
spirit  to  Brocket  Hall,  and  put  up  at 
an  elegant  hotel  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, the  business  of  which  was  at 
that  period  superintended  by  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Tarbox.  Perhaps,  if 
we  were  to  speak  with  candour  in 
describing  this  hotel,  we  mi^ht,  very 
unwillin^y,  prevent  fastidious  per- 
-sons  from  patronising  it,  as  a  fume  of 
second  day*s  tobacco  too  generally 
pervaded  the  premises.  The  floors 
were  sanded  instead  of  carpeted ;  the 
tables  were  small  and  flapped;  but 
the  chairs  had  a  royal  air,  tney  being 
those  that  are  called  "  Windsor. 
They  are  very  comfortable  to  sit  in, 
after  a  lone  walk,  to  enjoy  your 
br^kd  and  cneese  and  ale ;  but  they 
won't  do  to  repose  in  a  whole  even- 
ing, although,  as  regards  their  bot- 
toms, and  backs,  and  elbows,  ^*  it 
would  be  harder  if  there  were  none." 
The  hotel  was  of  that  dimension  that 
you  might  hear  the  clock  tick  all 
over,  and  in  every  part  of  the  pre- 
mises :  in  fact,  as  Mre.  Brulgruddery 
affirmed,  "  the  clock  was  quite  com- 
pany.** 
^^  Faith,"  "  Hope,**  and  "  Charity," 

Cted  in  glowing  colours,  were 
led  and  glazed  i^ainst  the  wall, 
and  a  preserved  perch,  of  some  pounds 
weight,  was  in  the  attitude  of  swim- 
ming in  a  glass  case,  which  had  been 
caught  by  a  worthy  piscator  in  the 
Brocket  Hall  waters,  whose  ambition 
had  surmounted  his  appetite;  for, 
instead  of  devouring  his  finny  priie, 
he  had  only  8t^ffed  him  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity,  and  that  all  the 
world  mi^ht  Know  what  **  a  catch** 
he  once  had.  The  larder  of  this 
liotel  was  simple, — eggs  and  bacon 
predominated ;  soup  was  not  known 
even  by  name :  but  although  there 
was  not  a  roasting-jack  in  the  house, 
Madam  Tarbox  could  send  you  in  a 
roasted  jack,  with  a  pudding  in  his 
interior,  most  plausibly  devised.  This 
Accomplishment  had,  of  course,  been 
acquired,  to  meet  "  the  wishes"  of 
the  sojourners  who  cotched  "  the 
fishes." 

Air,  exercise,  a  change  of  scene,  a 
pleasurable  employ,  all  combine  to 
create  that  happiness  of  spirit  which 
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engenders  appetite,  nromotes  dic- 
tion, and  places  the  faculties  of  mind 
and  body  in  ftill  and  healthy  play. 
So  it  was  with  Cymon.  A  huge 
baked  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  po- 
tatoes under  it,  went  down  as  a  de- 
lidotts  fnoreeott,  and  fat  bacon  and 
cabbage  boOed  in  the  same  vessel 
were  deroured  with  extreme  relish ; 
then  the  sweet  brown  bread,  and  the 
white  Derby  cheese ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  ale.  Oh,  such  ale! 
Oh,  Cymon ! 

Well;  Cymon  started,  exhibited 
his  order  to  the  gamekeeper,  who 
fhmished  him  with  a  kettle  of  gud«> 
geons  and  small  dace  and  roach  for 
bait ;  and  happily  to  work  went  the 
angler.  Now  he  had  been  advised 
by  a  xHseatory  firiend  not  to  be  too 
anxious  to  pml  the  jack  out  a^r  he 
supposed  he  had  hooked  it,  but  to 
let  the  voracious  fish  gorge  the  hook ; 
for  which  purpose  he  was  to  allow 
the  jack  to  play  ten  minutes  with 
the  bait.  Cymon  was  desirous  to  be 
very  exact,  wben^  to  his  great  de- 
light, he  discovered  that  he  had 
hooked  a  pike;  so  he  took  out  a 
gold  watch  (which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  noble  duke,  then 
a  great  patron  of  theatricals),  and 
placing  tne  watch  on  the  around,  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  pleasing  excite- 
ment, observing  how  slowly  the 
minutes  went,  and  thrilled  with 
every  movement  of  the  jack. 

It  was  a  lovely  April  morning; 
the  trees  were  m  their  brightest 
green  liveries,  the  blackbirds  were 
singing  all  around^  the  waters  glis- 
tened, and  quivered  in  the  sunshine, 
save  only  when  an  envious  cloud 
passing  over  ^took  the  shine  ^  out  of 
the  stream ;  myriads  of  flies,  of  va- 
rious species,  were  hovering  over  the 
snr&ce,  and  wetting  their  slender 
1^;  while  the  dace  and  the  chub 
snapped  at  many  a  tiny  ephemera^ 

The  lambs  were  scampering  about 
in  all  directions,  and  tnen  as  sud- 
denly gambolling  back  to  their  quiet, 
demure-looking  mothers,  and  with 
bended  knees  most  vigorously  seeking 
the  nourishment  provided  for  them 
by  nature.  And  now  a  pheasant 
would  whirr  across  the  water,  and 
dart  into  a  pine  plantation.  A  pair 
of  lordly  snow-white  swans  are  coast- 
ing it  ^wn  the  opposite  bank.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  exquisite  re- 
pose and  harmony.    But  Cymon  is 


so  occupied  letting  out  the  line  fh)m 
his  reel,  and  in  such  pleasurable 
dread  of  losing  his  fish,  that  he  is  al- 
most unconscious  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects. The  anxious  ten  minutes  nave 
at  length  passed ;  the  jack  makes  a 
run,  and  Cymon  strikes,  and  has  his 
victim  securely  hooked :  and  now  he 
triumphantly  draws  him,  struggling 
and  splashing,  to  the  edge  of  the 
reeds ;  he  maces  the  limding-net 
under  bis  belly,  he  has  him  sue, — 
between  five  and  six  pounds  at  least ; 
Cymon's  eye  gloats  on  him,  as  his 
own  heart  throbs ;  he  steps  with  his 
prize  on  the  bank,  but  in  his  excite- 
ment, totally  forgetting  his  gold 
watch,  he  accidentally  put  his  foot 
on  it,  and  the  noble  dulce^s  elegant 
present  is  squashed  flat !  Cymon  is, 
of  course^  much  annoyed;  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  so  he  pockets  the 
much*injured  timepiece,  which  he 
has  unluckily  transformed  into  a 
sort  of />ee2(7meter,  and  solaces  him- 
self by  contemplating  the  tyrant  of 
the  fresh  waters  gradually  e^iring. 

But  now  no  time  tiras  to  be  lost ; 
the  Sim  was  brightening  into  efiul- 

fence,  and  more  pike  were  to  be 
ooked ;  and  that  the  heat  of  '*  Glo- 
rious Apollo  from  on  high  de- 
scending should  not  injure  the 
fish,  C3rmon  determined  on  conceal- 
ing the  jack  in  the  grass,  and  he 
very  carefully  covercait  over  with 
some  wet  rushes  to  keep  it  cool  and 
fresh.  But  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed^ he  was  not  aware  that  some 
nalf*civilised  wild  ducks,  about  eight 
in  number^  had  got  round  his  kettle 
of  bait,  and  dipped  for  and  swallowed 
every  roach,  dace,  and  ^dgeon: 
Cymon,  being  an  unpractised  pis- 
cator,  having  unwittingly  left  the 
Hd  open.  Initated  witn  his  loss,  he 
beffan  to  drive  the  ducks  with  his 
rod,  expecting  only  to  see  them 
waddle  away ;  but  his  Cockney  ideas 
were  much  enlightened  by  beholding 
them  take  a  long  flight  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  water. 

Lamenting  the  loss  of  the  contents 
of  his  minnow-kettle,  Cymon,  who 
spoke  French,  called  after  the  ducks, 
**ilA,  vtms  betes l""  and  then  walked 
up  to  the  keeper*s  lodge,  in  the  hopes 
of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  small 
fi7i  hy  which  he  might  continue  his 
sport.  The  peculiar  situation  of  a 
live  bait,  whetner  he  be  a  fat  spark- 
ling minnow,  hooked   through  his 


dorsal  fin,  or  upper  lip,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  hungry  perch,  or, 
as  it  should  happen,  a  sleek,  small 
roach,  dace,  or  gudgeon,  ¥rith  the 
cruel  barh  through  his  tail,  is  hor- 
rible in  the  extreme. 

Poor  creature !  he  is  first  thrown, 
exhausted  with  pain,  into  the  stream 
again,  and  imagines  that  he  is  at 
liberty,  when  a  double  -  toothed 
fresh- water  shark  makes  a  plunge 
at  him.  Instinct  causes  le  pauvre 
Me  to  exert  all  its  energy  to  escape 
from  the  terrible  foe,  but  it  is  sud- 
denly and  painfully  reminded  that  it 
is  transfixed  through  the  tail,  and 
there  it  is  bound,  like  another  Andro- 
meda, to  be  devoured  by  the  mon- 
ster without  the  slightest  hope  of 
assistance  from  a  Perseus. 

As  the  keeper  went  to  procure 
some  more  bait,  Cymon  returned  to 
the  water,  and  resolved  to  feast  his 
eyes  with  another  inspection  of  the 
fine  pike  he  had  caught.  He  made 
towiurds  the  bank  where  the  fish  was 
covered  up  with  the  wet  rushes ;  but 
no  fish  was  to  be  found.  He  hunted 
the  place  all  over,  but  in  vain;  it 
had  vanished  he  never  could  tell 
how. 

To  be  sure  two  little  boys  in 
smock-frocks  were  seen  at  a  distance 
crossing  the  park  on  the  other  side 
the  water,  and  one  of  them  had 
something  wrapped  up.  Cymon 
bawled  as  loud  as  he  could  to  them ; 
-but  as  they  did  not  turn  their  heads, 
and  set  off  running  as  fast  as  they 
could,  Cymon  concluded  they  could 
not  hear  him.  Here  was  a  day  of  dis- 
aster. In  his  anxiety  about  his  jack 
he  destroyed  his  toatch ;  in  neglecting 
to  loaickj  he  lost  his  jack^  and  not 
one  more  run  did  Cymon  get. 

Reader.  "  But  pray,  my  good  sh*, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  ^vith  Mr. 
Izod's  Boxer?" 

**  Have  patience  and  you  shall  see 
in  good  time.    Are  you  ami^cd  ?" 

Reader,   "  Pretty  well." 

"  I  will  go  on,  then,  with  another 
anecdote  of  Cymon." 


from  a  stable-keeper  in  the  Hi^- 
market.  Cymon  had  a  delightnil 
ride  to  Richmond,  but  had  to  com- 
plain that  his  horse  would  stop  of 
his  own  accord  at  every  public-house 
on  the  road  and  poke  nis  nose  into 
the  hay -cribs  and  water-troughs. 
Another  gentleman  of  the  party, 
bearing  the  euphonical  name  of 
Bowky  Wough,  fesq.,  had  also  come 
down  on  a  hired  nag,  which  he  had 
procured  from  a  liveryman  in  Moor- 
fields.  We  are  particular  in  de- 
scribing that  these  two  Bucephaluses 
came  from  parts  of  the  town  remote 
from  each  other. 

Well,  the  individuals  of  this  com- 
pany made  a  regular  Richmond  day 
of  it  Some  had  boats  and  rowed  to 
the  Eel-pie  House;  others  strolled 
into  the  park;  the  most  corpulent 
amongst  them  contented  theinselves 
by  sitting  on  the  terrace  and  enjoying 
certainly  the  most  magnificent  land- 
scape within  twenty  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  over  a  silver  vase  of  cool 
cup.  With  the  latter  worthies 
rested  Bowky  Wough,  Esq.,  who, 
not  being  very  much  accustonoed  to 
equestrian  exercise,  had  somewhat 
inconvenienced  his  exterior  skin. 
Cymon  was  of  the  aquatic  party, 
and  sung  the  Canadian  boat-song, 
"Row,  brothers,  ro  v,  the  stream 
runs  fast,"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
He  also  favoured  his  friends  with  a 
composition  of  his  own,  both  words 
and  music,  "  Here's  a  health  to  great 
CiEsar,  may  the  king  live  for  ever ;" 
which  was  received  with  such  undi- 
vided applause  that  it  caused  C3rmon 
(always  with  an  eye  to  fishii^)  to 
catch  a  crab,  lose  bis  seat,  and  drop 
his  sadl  overboard. 

And  now  they  all  reunited  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  which  were  the  most  delicious, 
— the  salmon  cutlets,  the  fried  flound- 
ers and  eels,  the  turbot  au  nuntre 
dhotel,  the  water  souchey,  the  smelts, 
the  spitchcocked  and  stewed  eels ;  but 
all  (including  the  lobster  curry)  were 
admirable.    The  other  courses,  cer- 
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'^miiided  his  belly  very  stadionsly 
*nd  carefully,  and  was  totally  ab- 
R>rbed;  nor  would  be,  unless  in  very 
lugh  companv,  say  one  word,  or 
even  pay  the  least  attention  .to  what 
was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  satis- 
fied he  appetite/*  We  like  noticing 
these  little  traits  of  character.  Su£ 
fice  it  it  to  say,  that  due  justice  was 
done  to  the  banquet  and  dessert  by 
all  the  friends ;  and  we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  neither  King  £dwara 
ni.,  King  Richard  IE.,  King  Henry 
V^  nor  King  Henry  VII.,  who  re- 
built his  palace  at  Sueke  and  altered 
the  title  of  it  to  Kichmond,  ever  sat 
down  to  as  good  a  dinner  in  it  as  our 
present  party  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
consisting  only  of  two  auctioneers, 
four  actors,  a  soM)-boiler,  three  edi- 
tors, our  friend  Cymon,  and  Bowky 
Wongh,  Esq.,  of  whose  profession  we 
were  i^orant,  except  that  he  was 
something  and  somebody  in  the  City, 
and  always  on  the  9th  of  November 
rode  in  the  huge  gingerbread  coach 
of  every  new  lord- mayor,  dressed  in 
a  Uack  velvet  cap  imd  powdered  bag- 
wig,  pointing  a  sword  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  admiring  populace. 

All  the  customary  toasts  had  been 
given  by  the  chairman,  Cymon  and 
others  had  sung  their  choicest  songs, 
and  the  conversation  became  what  is 
termed  general,  which  meant  that 
all  were  talkers,  and  one  could  only 
catch  snatches  of  it,  as  thus : — 

**  I  told  George  Robins  last  Tues- 
day that  the  furniture  and  books 
would  not  fetch  — ^*'  "  A  pound  and  a 
half  at  least,  and  that*s  not  a  bad  size 
for  a  perch  — "^  "  Capital  house  last 
night,  Kean  perfectly  electrified — ^** 
*'Eel8  are  plentiful  here,  then? — ^ 
"I  have  packed  Mrs.  Hammer  and 
the  little  ones  off  to  Brighton  to 
pickle  their  skins  — '^  "  Nothing  but 
the  naked  truth,  upon  my  honour  — ^*' 
**Lord  Ellenborough  said  the  case 
couldn't  lie—"  "Will  one  of  you 
youn^  gentlemen  hand  me  some  — ^" 
**  Brams  are  the  best  bait  for  chub  — " 
"No,  I  hired  that  brown  horse  in 
Moorfields ;  not  a  bad  un  to  go  — " 
"Sir, he  went  through  the  fourth  act 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  when  he 
fell  — »•  "  Tm  a  little  deaf;  did  your 
horse  fall  ?  —"  "  No,  Kean  — " 
"  Did  you  see  Tom  Hill  to-day  ?  — " 
"Sir,  a  chub  is  a  very  sly  fiah — ** 
"Brains  the  best  bait—"  "Bowky 
Wough,  your  suulT-box — "    "  Lord 


Ellenborough  addressed  the  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  and  said,  ^  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury — '  "  How  d — d  dry  your 
box  is — "  "  I'll  be  bound  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Hanuner  and  the  little  ones 
have  been  bathing  this  morning — ^" 
"  Wonderful  improvement,  if  they 
would  take  the  duty  off  soap — " 
"  This  wager-dinner  has  done  ho- 
nour to  the  caterers,  I  shall  propose 
success  to — ^"  "  His  roval  highness 
means  to  abolish  iloggmg — "  "  It 
was  only  to  be  a  rump  and  dozen ; 
but  here  has  been  an  elegant  spread 
— ^"  "  When  the  curtain  was  down 
Kean  was  called  for — ^'*  "  Many  are 
called  but  few  are  chosen— "  "What 
did  you  say  about  Miss  O'NeU  ? — ^ 
"  I  told  the  hostler  to  give  her  a  feed 
of  com  as  she  brought  me  down 
well — ^"  "  Capital  mare,  carried  me 
from  Temple  Bar  to  Hyde  Park 
Comer  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
— "  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  Babel  all  roimd 
the  table. 

Now  every  gentleman  after  his 
second  bottle  of  wine  (we  are  not 
speaking  of  these  degenerate  days, 
but  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  aj^^, 
must  have  found  out,  when  he  is  m 
about  the  fourth  glass  of  his  third 
bottle,  that  his  palate  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  torpidity,  and  his 
stomach  is  penetrated  with  a  craving 
for  that  wnich  an  ungrateful  world 
has  termed  "  a  devil ;" — broiled  legs 
of  poultry  and  game — gizzards  — 
biscuits.  Price,  the  American  ma- 
nager, had  an  admirable  knack  at 
ticKliuff  an  obtuse  palate.  The  ham 
which  nad  been  presented  at  dinner 
was  sliced  very  thin,  well  saturated 
with  lemon-juice,  and  plentifully 
powdered  with  cayenne,  and  then 
delicately  broiled.  We  never  found 
a  landlord  object  to  the  preparation 
of  this  hmme  hovehe^  for  it  inva- 
riably produced  (however  late  the 
hour)  orders  for  more  wine,  oceans 
of  pimch,  brandy  and  water. — ^The 
bill  is  called  for  and  paid. 

1^  1^  ^^  * 

The  present  i^e  is  one  of  great 
improvement,  and  particularly  in 
the  middle  classes  of  men.  They  do 
not  drink  one  quarter  of  the  alcohol 
th^  once  imbibed. 

But  now  we  are  all  to  prepare  to 
go  to  London.  Four  of  the  most 
long-fHghted  have  a  hired  barouche 
for  the  day,  and  they  invite  the  soap- 
boiler  to  sit  on  the  box  with  the 
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dmer,  where  he  fhoetiotuly  remarks, 
that  the  horses  are  motdea,  hut  they 
will  he  in  a  lather  hefore  they  get  to 
town. 

Cymon  calls  out, — **  Saddle  White 
Surry  for  the  field!**  but  Bowkjr 
Wough,  Esq.,  informs  him  that  his 
horse  (he  has  been  into  the  stable), 
as  well  as  his  own,  is  a  brown  one. 

The  two  horses  are  brought  forth 
from  their  stalls  at  the  same  time, — 
they  are  ranged  by  the  side  of  each 
other  for  theu:  riders'  selection.  The 
equestrians  have  had  quite  enough 
liquor,  —  the  worn-out  hostlers  are 
three  parts  muddled.  Cymon,  and 
Bowky  Wough,  Esq.,  mount  their 
respective  steeds,  and  start  gaily  off 
down  Richmond  Hill  to  overtake 
their  companions. 

"  What  *8  o'clock  ?  "  inquired  Bow- 
ky Wough,  Esq. 

**  I  think  I  heard  it  strike  one  be^ 
fore  I  got  on  my  horse,"  replied 
Cymon.  "  We  have  had  a  delightful 
day,  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  when 
I  am  at  home  and  in  bed ;  for  what 
with  the  rowing,  and  what  with  the 
ridinff,  I  am  almost  done  up.** — N*  B. 
He  did  not  sav  a  word  about  the 
eating  and  drinking ! 

'*  I  am  vexed  that  it  is  past 
twelve,*'  muttered  Bowky  Wough, 
Esq.,  who  was  an  economist :  ^  our 
turnpike  tickets  will  be  of  no  use." 

After  much  jolting,  bone  *  set- 
ting, jibbing,  and  shying,  on  the 
jMtrt  of  the  two  brown  horses,  occa- 
sioned by  the  inexperienced  and  im- 
Gomfortable  manner  in  which  they 
were  curveted  by  their  riders,  at 
length  they  arrived  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  and  entered  London  in  that 
peculiar  early  morning  light  which 
renders  the  vast  but  silent  city  so 
beautiful;  the  glimmering  lamps 
twinkle  in  insi^ncance  at  the  first 
beam  of  the  rismg  sun.    Not  a  sound 


Esq.,  dashes  off  at  a  good  round  p^oe 
in  the  direction  of  Finsbury,  while 
Cymon  repairs  to  his  stable-yard  in 
the  Haymarket, — where,  on  arrival, 
he  nulls  the  hostler*s  bell  repeatedly, 
with  a  most  extended  yawn  between 
each  tinffle :  a  coach-dog  bays  within 
the  yar^  which  is  answered  by  half- 
a-dozen  barkers  in  the  different  sta- 
bles, accompanied  by  the  crowing  of 
sundry  cocks.  Auer  pulling  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Sam,  the 
hostler,  unbars  the  wooden  gates, 
half  undressed ;  and  Cymon,  repri- 
manding him  for  being  asleep  (as  if 
poor,  hard-working  stablemen  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  exist  without 
repose),  and  keeping  him  so  long 
waiting,  was  dismounting,  when  Sam 
said  gruffly, — 

"  Wait  a  moment  longer,  then, — 
don*t  get  off;**  and  he  went  and 
fetched  a  lantern. 

"  Why  ?**  asked  Cymon.  "  What 
is  the  matter?** 

^'  Nothmg  nartickler,**  replied  Sam, 
holding  the  light  to  the  eyes  of  the 
roadster,  ^  but  this  here  isn't  our 
088:' 

"  It  is,"  exclaimed  Cymon ;  "  I 
hired  him  here  this  morning.** 

"Did you? "retorted Sam.  "Then 
8omebody*s  made  a  mistake  with 
hintt  for  this  is  a  marey  and  as  blind 
as  a  pump-handle." 

Now  Cymon  was  aware  that  Han- 
del was  blind,  but  became  utterly 
confused  in  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  exchange ;  but  he  was  brought 
to  his  recollections  by  hearing  Mun 
Bay,— 

"  My  master  wouldn't  take  fifty 
ffuineas  for  the  08s  you  took  away ; 
he  bought  him  only  last  week  at 
MusterTattersal's." 

"  Well,**  Maculated  Cymon^  moum- 
ftdly,  "  then  Bowky  Wough  has  cot 
him.    Take  this  mare  in,  hostler  I 
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ind  ntuation  for  poor  Cvmon:  he 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  where 
Bowky  Wouffh,  Esq^  had  obtained 
his  st^ ;  and  here  he  was,  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning,  with  a 
strange  blind  mare ;  and,  worse  than 
that,  ne  was  held  accountable  for  a 
horse  worth  fifty  guineas,  with  Bow- 
ky Wouffh  on  his  back,  who  was 
more  ^  than  three  parts  gone!'* 
Cymon  held  a  council  of  war  with 
hmiself^ — no  time  was  to  be  lost; 
so  he  thought  he  would  ride  towards 
the  City,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  re- 
covering the  horse  and  getting  rid  of 
the  mare.  But  how  was  he  possibly 
to  ascertain  the  livery-stable?  per- 
haps the  mare  herself  might  find  her 
way?  But  this  coiyecture  was  like 
that  of  Sir  Abel  Handy,  when  "  he 
had  set  fire  to  Blandford  Castle,  and 
suggested  that  the  conflagration  might 
ffo  out  of  itself."  He  then  recol- 
lected that  the  mare  was  blind,  and 
how  was  she  to  see  her  mews  ? 

In  fact,  Cymon  was  in  a  scrape. 

In  the  meantime,  Bowky  w  ouffh, 
Esq.,  was  cantering  most  cheerfmly 
along  Holbom,  interrupted  only  now 
and  then  by  the  admonition  of  that 
phenomenon  in  nature, — a  watch- 
man wide  awake,  who  bawled, "  Take 
care,  sir, — ^you'll  be  over ! "  To  which 
piece  of  friendly  caution,  the  lord- 
mayor's  sword-bearer  replied  in  terms 
of  the  most  profound  contempt,  and 
continued  his  pace  to  Snow  Hill, 
when  the  horse  tripped,  fell  under 
the  weight  of  Bowky  and  his  enor- 
mous dinner,  and  cut  both  its  knees. 

This  accident  brought  the  sword- 
hearer  a  little  to  his  senses.  And 
first  ascertaining  that  he  had  not 
broken  any  of  his  own  limbs,  by 
twisting  them  into  every  possible 
attitude,  he  led  the  poor  animal 
slowly  towards  Moorfields.  There 
he  rung  for  his  hostler,  whose  em- 
ployer was  a  hackney-coach  master : 
after  some  delay  he  was  admitted ; 
and  Bowky  Wough,  Esq.,  beean  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  helper 
would  discover  the  broken  knees. 

Perceiving  the  man  to  stare  at  the 
horse  intently,  the  worthy  sword- 
hearer  thought  he  had  better  explain 
that  he  had  unfortunately  encounter- 
ed a  little  accident  by  the  animal 
having  tripped  on  Snow  Hill ;  but, 
thank  God !  he  was  not  hurt  himself 
The  hostler  passed  his  hand  over  the 
horse  s  knees. 


«' What's  the  damage?**  asked 
Bowky  Wou«h. 

*'  Damage  r*  replied  the  hostler ; 
^  why  he  was  worth  about  seven 
pounds,  and  now  he  wouldn't  fetch 
fifty  shillings  in  Smithfield!" 

^^  Well,  you  must  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job,  when  your  master  sees 
his  poor  beast  this  morning." 

^  His  poor  beast!"  replied  the 
hostler ;  '^  this  here  beast  is  no  beast 
of  hisn !  Ours,  what  you  had  yester- 
day, was  a  brown  mare  what  we  had 
at  Dixon's  'Pository,  and  cost  five- 
and-forty  pound !" 

Bowky  Wouffh,  Esq.,  was  aghast ! 
Here  was  one  norse  entirely  gone, 
and  another  he  had  thrown  down  and 
seriously  damaged. 

But  the  distress  was  great  in  the 
yard ;  for  the  hostler,  in  a  dialogue 
with  his  master  at  the  loft-window, 
communicated  that  he  could  not  send 
out  the  hackney-coach,  as  the  fat 
gentleman  had  not  brought  home  the 
blind  brown  mare;  and  the  others 
^^  were  so  toerry  bad  with  their  spavins 
and.&rcy,  that  it  was  toipossible  they 
could  stir." 

Bowky  Wou^h,  Esq.>  gave  his  ad- 
dress,— *'  Mansion  House  ;"  but  the 
hostler  told  him  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  the  mare  there. 

On  the  hackney-coach  master  de- 
clining to  take  in  the  strange  horse,  as 
all  his  stalls  were  full  of  "  sick  uns," 
the  sword-bearer  was  obliged  to  lead 
his  unlucky  steed  away.  Not  a  livery- 
stable  was  to  be  found  open  at  that 
early  hour ;  so  our  two  cavaliers,  who 
had  been  in  jocund  mood  at  Rich- 
mond for  many  hours,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  wander  about  for  an  hour 
or  two  more  in  the  ridiculous  dilem- 
ma we  have  described. 

Reader,-^''  That  is  not  a  bad  ad- 
venture ;  but  touching  Mr.  Izod,  and 
his  dog  Boxer,  with  which  you  com- 
menced this  tale  ?" 

"  Very  true,  I  have  been  a  con- 
siderable time  without  mentioning 
them ;  but  here  comes  the  main  in- 
cident, and  if  you  can  bring  your 
main  incident  mto  your  denoumenty 
I  take  it  you  have  hit  on  the  quint- 
essence of  contrivance." 

We  all  have  our  feelings,  our  pas- 
sions ;  even  the  ferocious,  ill-looking 
Boxer  was  endued  by  Dame  Nature 
with  them.  For  a  little  white  tulip- 
eared  female,  of  the  buU-do^  species, 
with  a  profusion  of  small  glistening 
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teeth,  which  she  constantly  exhibited, 
knowing  that  they  were  ornamental, 
and  that  she  herself  was  thorough- 
bred and  of  the  "  right  sort,"  had 
intruded  into  Mr.  Izoas  timber-yard. 
What  was  her  object?  Whatever 
it  might  have  been,  it  happened  that 
poor  old  rough,  uneducated  Boxer 
became  violently  enamoured  of  this 
perfection  of  canine  beauty.  We 
refer  again  to  our  motto,  "  Love  me, 
love  my  dog." 

The  name  of  this  nonpareil  was 
Vixen.  She  was  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  who  dealt  largely  in  what 
are  termed  "  marine  stores,"  a  very 
comprehensive  title,  which  includes 
linen  and  woollen  rags,  bottles,  broken 
glass,  bones,  old  shoes,  odds  and  ends, 
flat-irons,  kitchen-stuff,  feathers,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles,  that  a 
casual  looker-on  would  say  were  not 
worth  five  shillings  for  the  whole 
stock  in  trade ;  but  in  the  iudicious 
purchase  and  disposal  of  the  same, 
many  a  fortune  has  been  made.  The 
name  of  this  merchant  was  Munnet, 
and  he  was  a  liveryman  of  the  city 
of  London. 

Now  Mr.  Munnet  had  occasional 
dealings  with  Bowky  Wough,  Esq., 
who  always  speculated  on  something 
to  keep  his  mind  alive,  and  turn  an 
honest  penny. 

Boxer  could  no  longer  endure  sus- 
pense, he  had  not  seen  his  beloved 
Vixen  for  three  days ;  so,  by  a  violent 
effort,  he  tore  through  his  leather 
collar,  escaped  from  the  timber-yard 
of  Mr.  Izod,  and,  by  a  powerful  in- 
stinct, traversed  several  streets  and 
alleys,  like  a  courier,  dividing  his 
journey  hy  the  posts,  until  he  arrived 
at  Mr.  Munnet  s  warehouse,  through 
which  he  darted,  and  was  in  a  instant 
by  the  side  of  the  enchanting  Vixen, 
wagging  his  tail  for  joy. 

Munnet  was  at  his  railed-in  desk, 
drawing  a  cheoue  on  his  banker  in 
favour  of  Bowty  Wough,  Esq.,  for 
some  peddling  transaction  (perhaps 
an  instalment  of  a  contract  for  the 
bones  and  broken  glass  from  the 
kitchen  of  the  Mansion  House),  when 
he  exclaimed,  **  What  the  devil's 
that?" 

The  sword-bearer  replied  that  it 
was  a  large  dog  that  had  bolted 
through  the  premises. 

"  After  my  Vicky !"  said  Munnet ; 
"  but  Tm  not  going  to  have  no  non- 
sense of  that  sort.    Excuse  me  one 


moment,  Mr.  Wough :  I  shall  make 
an  example  of  that  there  Aanimal.** 
So  he  shut  his  front-door,  and,  call- 
ing for  one  of  his  men,  "  Here,  Hig- 
ginbottom,  bring  up  an  old  tin  kettle, 
the  biggest  you  can  find,  and  a  piece 
of  rope." 

Bowky  Wough  remarked  that  it 
would  serve  the  dog  right. 

"  I'll  cure  him  of  sniffing  here,  I 
varrants  me  ! "  said  the  sagacious 
Munnet. 

Hig^nbottom  was  up  from  his  den 
of  marine  stores  in  a  moment ;  and, 
giving  Boxer  a  heavy  punch  in  the 
stomach  by  way  of  making  him  obe- 
dient, he  grasped  him  firmly  and  tied 
the  rope  fast  to  his  tail,  to  which  was 
attached  the  instrument  of  torture, 
the  broken  fish-kettle;  then  he 
opened  the  front-door,  and  whipped 
poor  Boxer  into  the  street. 

Here  was  a  mongrel  Mazeppa : — 

"  Tbey  loosed  him  with  a  suddeo  lash  — 
Awaj ! — away  ! — and  on  we  dash  !  — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  he  was  darted  from  his  foes. 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  alter 
A  moment  i'rom  tbut  rabble  rout." 


Through  the  streets  round  New- 
XX)rt  Market  the  unlbrtunate  Boxer 
scampered  with  the  kettle  jingling 
and  crashing  behind  hun.  The  wo- 
men and  chudrcn  screaming,  ran  into 
shojis  for  safety;  a  pelting,  pitiless 
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mob  followed.  The  Bow-etreet  ma- 
^strates  had  issued  their  customary 
Julj  ffaoatory  po«ting-biU,  headed, 

^  C4UTI0M I  MAP  poos  r 

On  —  on  —  on  went  Boxer!  the 
sweat-drops  fell  like  rain  from  bis  ef- 
forts to  free  his  swollen  tail ;  the  cord 
was  wet  with  ^ore ;  his  tongue  was  on 
fire;  the  saliva  vras  changed  to  a 
frothy  foam  at  the  mouth. 

Sticks,  stones,  and  brick-bats,  as- 
sailed the  wretched  doff  in  all  direc- 
tions; one  pistol  -  bmlet  was  dis- 
charged at  hun  from  the  door  of  a 
shooting-gallery.  lie  panted  —  he 
reeled  —  he  shrieked — ne  moaned 
**  Kill  himr  was  shouted  from  all 
quarters. 

No — a  guardian  angel  saved  him ! 
A  well-dress^  young  man  placed 


himself  on  one  knee  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  extended  his  arms,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  horror  of  hydro- 
phobia staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
received  the  poor  dog  into  his  bosom. 
Boxer  saw  one  humane  eye.  In  an 
instant  with  a  penknife  h^  cut  the 
rope,  and  remamed  in  the  same  po- 
sition, defending  and  sheltering  the 
4og. 

The  person  who  performed  this 
daring  act  of  humanity  was  he  whom 
we  have  designate  as  Cymon ;  and 
Cymon  was  Johh  Duruset,  of  the 
Theatre  Koyal  Covent  Garden. 

The  narrator  of  this  story  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  occurrence ;  and 
heard  some  of  the  surrounding  spec- 
tators, who  had  been  powerfully  ex- 
cited, exclaim,  "  God  bless  yau^  Mr. 
Duruset,  you  are  a  brave  and  good 
vuniT 


Chapter  IX. 

MB.  DINOBURY's  rose,  AND  MR.  BINKS's  NEPTUNE. 


Mr.  Dingbury  was  in  a  large  way 
of  business  in  the  gingerbread  line, 
and  superintended  a  vast  manufactory 
in  London,  which  not  only  suppli&d 
numberless  retail  shops,  but  many  of 
those  portable  rows  of  encampments 
so  prominent  at  all  the  fairs,  embel- 
lished by  ptunted  plaster  casts  of  her 
majesty  and  Prince  Albert;  large 
gilded  gingerbread  wives,  and  super- 
fine royal  extra  spiced  nuts,  wnich 
you  are  most  liberally  invited  "  to 
taste  and  try  before  you  buy." 

Mr.  Dingbury  had  prospered  in 
his  lucrative  trade ;  he  strongly  re- 
commended his  gingerbread,  although 
he  never  was  tempted  either  by  ap- 
petite or  curiosity  to  taste  it.  But 
we  must  own  that  he  was  not  par- 
ticular as  to  the  quality  or  colour  of 
the  flour  of  whicn  the  manufacture 
was  composed;  as  spice  would  con- 
ceal any  slight  unpleasant  flavour 
that  might  have  accidentally  crept 
in,  and  treacle  brought  every  article 
to  the  proper  hue ;  so  that  any  bag 
or  barrel  of  meal  to  which  poor 
Tom's  "  small  deer,"  the  rata  and 
mice,  had  made  their  way,  and  therein 
took  up  their  abode,  though  destroyed 
for  the  purposes  of  making  bread  or 
biscuits,  perfectly  answered  for  the 
amalgamation  of  gingerbread  in  all 
its  varieties,  —  from  Dutch-metalled 
kings  and  queens,  down  to  plain  par- 
liament 


Mr.  Dingbury  was  a  person  of  good 
common  sense,  loved  Mrs.  Dingbury, 
and  sundry  little  male  and  female 
Dingburys.  These  children  were 
*  carefully  dieted ;  consequently,  gin- 
gerbread was  utterly  prohibited,  a 
most  tyrannical  deprivation,  which 
the  junior  branches  of  the  family 
could  never  be  made  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  Dingbury  prudentially  re- 
moved his  lamily  from  the  precincts 
of  his  town  manufactory,  and  they 
were  domiciled  in  a  snug  house  situ- 
ated on  a  terrace  or  crescent  in  one  of 
the  wide  thoroughfares  leading  from 
the  eastern  quarter  of  our  leviathan 
of  a  metropolis.  Say  two  miles  be- 
yond Mile  End.  Aid  here  resided 
m  great  harmony  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ding- 
bury ;  four  Misses  and  two  Mastere 
Dingbury ;  a  little  terrier  dog  named 
Kose ;  and  Miss  Crudelia  Fatcataway, 
the  governess. 

Mr9.  Dingbury  had  always  under- 
stood that  in  the  most  fashionable 
families  it  was  considered  a  desidera- 
tum that,  in  the  selection  of  a  gover- 
ness for  English  children,  ?k  foreign 
lady  should  be  preferred.  She,  there  - 
fore,  had  engs^zed  Miss  Fatcataway 
in  that  responsible  situation,  because 
she  happened  to  be  a  foreigner : — she 
was  bom  in  America. 

In  figure  Miss  Fatcataway  was 
slight,  yet  not  sufficiently  slight  to 
give  an  air  of  gentility ;  her  features 
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were  pale,  her  eyes  grey,  nose  red, 
hair  sandy,  hands  and  leet  large  in 

Eroportion  to  the  general  person, 
adeed  she  seemed  to  be  a  common- 
place edition  of  a  work  that  had 
frequently  before  appeared,  for  she 
neither  htid  preface  nor  postscript 

Miss  F^tcataway  prided  herself  not 
a  little  upon  the  correctness  and 
purity  with  which  she  spoke  the 
Enghsh  language ;  but  arrogating  to 
herself  sundry  alterations  and  un- 
provements,  fuid  then  somewhat  af- 
fectedly calling  it  American  English. 
When  we  were  made  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance,  we  were  no  longer 
surprised  at  hearing  little  John  Ding- 
bury  remark  that  ne  had  loaned  his 
top  to  his  brother  Billy,  and  Miss 
Amelia  Dingbury  say  that  their 
family  were  located  in  I*****  Crescent. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  called  each 
other  "  gurls "  and  "  baau,"  and 
"  guessed*"  and  "  calculated"  con- 
siderably too  much.  Jane  announced 
that  the  weather  was  cold  since  **  the 
fall,"  but  her  brothers  and  herself 
were  too  "high-minded"  to  care 
about  it.  They  had  also  sent  their 
books  to  a  "bindery,"  and  hoped 
they  would  be  bound  "  clever." 

The  half-yearly  call  of  the  collec- 
tor of  the  assessed  taxes  gave  Miss 
Patcataway  an  opportunity  of  eulo- 
gising her  own  enlightened  country, 
wherein  no  such  tyrannical  tribute 
was  ever  levied ;  and  where,  under  a 
system  of  pure  democracy,  liberty 
and  equality  pervaded,  the  nch  having 
no  more  political  power  than  the 
needy ;  no  useless  titles  nor  divisions 
of  rank,  but  the  vital  principle  of  the 
sovereign  power  being  in  all  and 
every  individud. 

Now,  although  'MHas  Crudelia  Pat- 
cataway profened  to  be  so  purely 
democratic  in  principle,  and  expressed 
her  ineffable  contempt  for  titles,  yet 
her  discourse  was  always  interlsfaed 
with  anecdotes  of  her  relations  in  the 
United  States;  amongst  whom  she 
enumerated  his  honour  the  "  joodge ;" 
General  Patcataway,  her  father ; 
Colonel  Fummins,  her  uncle ;  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Driggs,  her  first  cousin; 
and  amongst  her  numerous  fHends, 
m^ors  and  captains  innumerable. 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  in  the  glori- 
ous country  that  affbcted  to  despise 
titles,  "  his  honour  the  joodge"  was 
a  working  blacksmith ;  and  while  he 
was  blowmg  his  bellows  or  hammer- 


ing  a  horse-shoe,  it  would  have  been 
considered  the  height  of  indecorum 
to  address  him  by  any  other  title  than 
"  his  honour  the  joodge."  General 
Patcataway  kept  a  little  road -side 
tavern;  Colonel  Fummins  was  a 
broken-down  whisky  dealer,  who  had 
drank  up  all  his  profits,  and  after- 
wards practised  as  a  pork-butcher, 
when  he  could  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  purchase  a  pig ;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Driggs  drove  a  sort  of  stage 
(coach  it  could  not  be  called)  wagon, 
which  was  so  constructed  that  the 
most  cunningly  devised  ingenuity 
could  not  have  managed  to  have  made 
thirteen  passengers  more  uncomfort- 
able. A^  for  the  remainder  of  her 
fHends  bearing  the  titles  of  majors 
and  captains,  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  fkrm-labourers  and  majgis- 
trates,  who  carried  on  some  little 
peddling  trade  (shovels  and  flat- 
irons),  and  who  had  received  their 
commissions  from  the  state  governor, 
being  political  partisans  of  **  his  kx- 
CBLLBNCT,"  who  probably  was  him- 
self the  proprietor  of  a  saw-mill. 

Now  tne  ire  of  Miss  Patcataway  was 
very  considerably  raised  by  a  little  oc- 
currence that  happened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  call  of  Mr.  John  Wheeble, 
the  collector,  for  half  a  year*s  assessed 
taxes,  at  No.  —  p*****  Crescent. 

As  Mr.  Wheeble  was  filling  up 
his  receipt,  the  little  dog,  we  nave 
before  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Kose,  not  at  all  liking  the  stranger 
in  the  parlour,  took  the  liberty  to 
come  silly  from  under  the  table,  and 
bit  the  collector  of  taxes  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg.  Mr.  Wheeble  winced, 
although  it  did  not  draw  blood ;  but 
it  was  unlucky,  for  he  was  not  before 
aware  that  tne  Dingburys  kept  a 
dog,  so  he  maliciously  thought  that 
he  would  revenge  tne  af^nt  by 
handing  a  memorandum  to  the  sur- 
veyor of  taxes,  in  order  that  the  dog 
might  be  duly  made  to  add  his  por- 
tion to  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
Accordingly  Rose  was  rated  at  twelve 
shillings  a -year,  subsequently  re- 
duced to  eignt  shillings,  on  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Dingbury,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  state  on  oath  that  a  little 
KMmdy-legged  terrier  was  not  used  as 
a  sporting  dog. 

The  letter  Miss  Patcataway  wrote 
home  to  her  transatlantic  titled  rela- 
tives on  this  event  was  so  filled  vrith 
virtuous  indignation  and  amiable  in- 


Tcttive  at  tbe  abominable   interfe- 
rente  of  tbe  Britisb  government  ¥rith 
the  sacred  domestic  ngbts  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  sbewn  to  every  cus- 
tomer of  the  general's  botel,  and  was 
fcolly  printed,  under  tbe  head  of 
j    '*Foragn  Correspondence,"  in  the 
'     (htatdaga  Patriot,  witb  tbe  annexed 
eubaeqaent  remariu  by  the  enlight- 
eoed  editor  :— 

*ltwou\d  be  an  utter  nullification  of 
tl>e  rights  of  man  and  common  sense  if 
,  v«  omitted  to  poblish  the  above  letter  of 
■  oar  hit  correspondent  now  located  in 
t  tbe  old  and  debased  country.  How  much 
I  Bore  tjTsnny  and  oppression  will  tbe  in- 
;  bbkants  en'dure  1  Besotted,  slavish ,  in* 
{lorioss  race !  with  Columbia's  exube. 
mt  example  before  your  eyes,  with  its 
joathfal  bat  Tigorous  constitution,  why 
^  T«  not  tread  in  the  same  steps  1  throw- 
iog  off  the  shackles  which  must  gall 
6«edam  and  which  are  riireted  by  any 
(arm  of  goremment,  excepting  that  which 
is  is  the  magnificent  shape  of  a  re- 
poUie.'*— £n. 

The  next  following  paragraph  in 
the  Patriot  ran  thus  :-^ 

"  Thou  of  our  subtcribers  who  have  not 
yet  ^d  Hinr  hay-yearns  subscriptions  are 
^enhjf  requested,  if  dollars  are  scarce^  to 
tad  in  fotatou  to  the  amount  prior  to  the 
fiat  set^g  in.**— Ed. 

This  is  an  odd  world  in  which  we 
lire ;  the  eloquent  editor  of  the  Po' 
Wot,  who  proposed  "  Columbians  ex- 
uberant example,**  was  exceedingly 
glad,  in  the  ploughing  season,  to  be 
employed  as  a  labourer  from  3«.  to 
8#.  wiper  diem;  where,  in  an  old 
coarse  frock,  a  straw  hat,  and  entirely 
dispensing  witb  shoes  and  stockings, 
he  guided  tbe  bandies  of  the  plough 
between  the  sreat,  unsightly  remains 
of  trunks  and  roots  of  girdled  trees. 
And  yet  tbis  staunch  upholder  of 
repabucanism  felt  himself  grievously 

aintmted  if  be  was  not  addressed  as 

•'Squire," 


The  lease  of  the  house  in  P**** 
CiiMcent  expiring,  Mrs.  Dingbury 
yentur«i  to  propose  to  her  lovin*: 


comfort  and  happiness  of  his  fkmily, 
acquiesced,  and  went  in  search  <^ 
something  of  a  dwelling,  which  might 
combine  the  rural  with  the  commo- 
dious. After  examining  every  villa 
"To  let"  between  Poplar  on  the 
south  and  Ilolloway  on  the  north,  he 
happily  lighted  on  some  premises 
that  suited  his  fancy  in  the  same  dis- 
trict in  which  he  then  resided. 

This  villa  bad  been  built  about  five 
jrears,  and  after  the  tasteful  desi^  of 
Its  owner,  Mr.  Crowcock,  an  enunent 
poulterer  of  Leadenhall  market.  Of 
course  the  unities  of  architecture  bad 
not  been  particularly  attended  to. 
The  house,  or  cottage,  was  situated 
in  a  lane,  and  the  exterior  of  it  bore 
some  resemblance  to  a  tea«caddy, 
that  was  the  entrance  portion;  but 
tbere  had  been  subseauently  added 
more  rooms,  a  coach-nouse  with  a 
boudoir  over  it,  a  stable,  and  out- 
offices,  all,  for  security,  surrounded 
with  brick  walls,  at  the  comers  of 
which  were  erected  upright  stand- 
ards with  enormous  balls,  or  globes, 
upon  them.  What  they  might  have 
been  intended  for  would  nave  puxzled 
Inigo  Jones  himself.  But  there  they 
were,  resembling  four  Atlases  sup- 
porting worlds ! 

The  back  of  this  cottage  (which  its 
builder  had  named  «  Turkey  VUla") 
was  really  pretty,  and  bad  some  com- 
modious rooms,  with  French  win- 
dows bordered  witb  stained  glass, 
through  which  you  looked  into  a 
well  -  laid  -  out  flower  -  garden  —-  a 
grass-plot,  closely  mown,  and  which 
was  used  as  a  bowling-green,  the 
whole  enclosed  vritb  walls,  on  the 
angles  of  which,  again  to  evidence  the 
superior  taste  of  Mr.  Crowcock,  were 
placed  several  of  those  enormous  jars 
in  which  they  export  the  Portugal 
grapes.  These  elegant  appendages, 
set  m  cement  on  the  walls,  and  being 
three-parts  ftill  of  rain-water,  were 
perfectly  immovable,  even  if  Mr. 
IHngbury  had  been  desirous  to  get 
rid  of  thom.  But  the  chef  (Tceuvre 
of  Mr.  Crowcock's  contrivance  was  a 
summerhouse  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
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balmy  air  that  could  be  obtained; 
nevertheless,  there  was  a  fire-place 
and  grate  in,  and  a  red  chimney-pot  on 
the  top  of,  the  said  ^mmer-house. 
This  temple  must  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  some  sylvan  deity  —  Pan, 
perhaps — ^from  the  profusion  of  pipes 
(tobacco)  which  were  lying  in  all 
directions.  It  was  additionally  oma^ 
mented.  with  argand  lamps  hung  to 
the  lattice,  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  a  plaster  bust  of 
]VIaster  Betty  as  young  Nerval,  a 
wooden  box  containing  twenty-one 
bowls  and  a  jack,  various  conch- 
shells,  three  plain  Windsor  chairs, 
two  forms,  a  group  of  rudely  carved 
Budpainied  figures  on  some  Scriptural 
subject,  and  a  rail  with  five  brass 
pins  to  hang  up  hats,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  minute  de- 
scription, that  Mr.  Crowcock  must 
have  been  a  voluptuary  in  a  humble 
way, — ^a  disciple  of  Theodore  Hook's 
"  Vicar  of  '  Fudlev'Cttm'  Pipes  ! ' " 
and  that  this  builmng  was  aevoted 
to  a  relaxation  from  the  picking,  and 
trussmg,  and  larding  labours  of  Lead- 
enhall  Market. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  there 
was  also  a  fish-pond,  ten  feet  by  six, 
with  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which 
spirted  from  the  turban  of  a  small 
figure  of  a  Turk,  forming  the  tri- 
parte  feather  thereof. 

Much  speculation  took  place  among 
the  Dingbury  family  as  to  whether 
the  villa  was  named  after  this  Turk, 
or  whether  the  title  proceeded  from 
the  professional  avocations  of  Mr. 
Crowcock. 

♦  *         *         *         » 

"Well,  the  Dingburys  were,  after 
undergoing  the  horrible  operation  of 
"  movmg  (and  what  is  more  terri- 
fic to  a  numerous  family),  quietly 
established  in  "  Turkey  Villa."  The 
younger  branches  plucked  daisies 
from  their  own  lawn,  and  revelled 


libcrately,  dividing  the  syllables  In  a 
nasal  drawl  and  true  Yankee  accent. 
"  Now,  gurls,  you  as  an't  said  your 
tasks,  be  spry  and  inculcate  'em  into 
your  heads ;  the  balance  of  you  (the 
rest  of  you)  may  go  and  play.  '  2>e- 
pesh-ihay-voo  !  " 

Mr.  Dingbury  surveyed  his  new 
possession  with  quiet  complacency; 
if  he  did  not  say  much  he  thougnt 
the  more.  When  he  could  retreat 
from  his  extensive  manufactory,  and 
gaze  on  the  pastoral  beauties  of 
Turkey  Villa,  his  mind  was  at  peace, 
and  he  copied  into  his  pocket-book 
the  foUowmg  lines  from  Cowper's 
Retirement : — 

"  The  statftsmao,  lawyer,  merchant,  man 

of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade ; 
Where  all  his  long  aoxietiea  forgot. 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester'dspoU'* 

So  far  Cowper.  But  Mr.  Ding- 
bury appended  the  following  cha- 
racteristic addition : — 

"  So  I  drive  care  aad  toil  from  out  my 

head, 
And  'mongst   my  trees  forget  my  cix- 

GERBREAU  !  *' 

But  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens. 
To  live  without  troubles  is  no  easy 
matter  among  mortals.  There  is  no 
rose  without  prickles :  for,  lo !  one 
morning  very  early,  as  Mr.  Ding- 
bury had  got  out  of  bed  and  was 
looking  into  the  garden,  he  saw  two 
men,  one  in  a  smock-frock,  and  the 
other  in  a  fustian  jacket,  in  the  act 
of  handing  over  the  wall  a  sack  of 
apples.  He  was  thunderstruck, — ^his 
favourite  tree  of  Knighfs  Downton 
pippins  was  stripped, — his  tongue 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, — 
he  ran  and  pulled  an  alarm-bell 
when  it  was  too  late,  for  the  fellows 
had  lugged  the  bag  over  the  wall, 
and  put  it  into  a  small  rackety  cart, 
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iSo  Ifr.  Dn^lmty  took  himself  by 
onmibiis  to  town,  and  calling  on 
friend  Mr.  Binks  (an  eminent 
ir-diandler  in  Whitechi^),  he 
his  tale,  and  borrowed  of  Mr. 
a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  that 
kept  chained  up  in  his  vara, 
ieptune  was  a  powerfol,  intelli- 
but  rather  savage  animal ;  and 
hungry,  he  had  not  very  strong 
»les  about  impropriating  any  sort 
etuble  that  1)^  m  his  way.    He 
'  been  sent  from  the  country  to 
on  account  of  a  curious  pro- 
he  had  of  seizing  sheen  by 
ttt  and  sucking  their  blood. 
Neptune  was  brought  down 
rkey  Villa  in  a  chain  by  a 
young  fellow,  a  pupil 
■.Knks  in  the  "eights,"  "  tens,'' 
"^mshlighf  departm^t.      A 
9  of  knowledge  mto  which  he 
puidwped. 
Tb«  fresh-coloured  young  man,  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Dingbury,  let 
le   suddenly  loose   into   the 
the  first  indication  of  which 
the  fiiYourite  cat  of  Mrs.  Ding- 
'  (which  had  been  seated  quietly 
the  sun  winking  at  some  spar* 
I  bat   pretending   not   to    see 
i)  making  one  spring  over  the 
en-walL 
Then  Neptune  stood  on  his  hinder 
)Withtofore-paw8  resting  against 
^raU,  eagerly  looking  for  the  cat, 
•  iitt^ly  disregarding  the  branches 
%  trained  peadi-tree,  from  which 
'  &ik)dged,  from  the  wall  to  the 
* ,  about  a  dozen  large,  but  un- 
^«chea  (it  was  to  be  enabled  to 
^  pleasure  to  gather  his  own 
~"  that  Mr.  Dingbury  had  taken 
^y  Villa").     It  was  to  no 
^Me  that  the  fresh-coloured 
^nsa  ealled  to  him,  and  swore 
_^^Y  of  oaths  at  the  dog.    Nep- 
■*^wik  scrambled  down  through 
^^^^  border  in  the  direction  of 
^  t«tring  and  treading  away 


have  devoured  aliveX  ndw  bteamtf 
perplexed  as  to  the  manner  he  should 
behave  himself.  He  sat  down  oo 
the  grass-jdot,  and  indulged  in  a 
thorough  good  scratch,  hind  and  fore«^ 

X behind  his  ears,  and  all  over, 
he  had  accomplished  this  he 
looked  about,  picked  up  a  stone  in 
his  mouth,  dropped  it  again,  disco- 
vering that  there  was  not  the  slight* 
est  nourishment  in  it,  and  that  it 
would  not  crack  between  his  im- 
mense jaws.  And  now  taking  an* 
other  frisk  over  the  beds,  nrostrating 
two  noble  hollyhocks  and  a  heavy- 
headed  sunflower,  (which  latter  al- 
ways looks  like  a  very  bilious  old 
lady  in  a  cap)  with  one  lift  of  his 
leg,  he  utter^  destroyed  a  thriving 
colony  of  most  charmmg  picatees. 

And  here  we  shall  leave  him  for 
the  present,  surprised  at  his  liberty ; 
but  radly  not  knowing  how  to  em- 
ploy it.  He  would  have  given  one 
of  his  eves  to  have  had  that  cat  to 
have  played  with ;  so  he  continued 
frisking  about  the  garden,  without 
making  the  slightest  distinction  be- 
tween the  flower-beds  and  the  gravel- 
walks. 

Now  any  gentleman,  after  he  has 
become  the  tenant  of  new  premises, 
is  soon  made  aware  that  one  of  the 
earliest  visitors  that  he  has  the 
honour  to  receive  is  the  surveyor  of 
taxes,  who  comes  officially  to  count 
the  number  of  windows,  and  to  re- 
cord minutely  the  amount  you  are  to 
pay  for  the  light  of  heaven :  he  is 
anxious,  idso,  to  ascertain  if  you  em- 
ploy armorial  bearings ;  whether 
your  unmarried  daughters  wear  hair- 
powder;  the  number  of  your  male 
servants,  carriages,  horses,  and  dogs ; 
and  to  know  whether  it  is  your  m- 
tention  to  compound. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Michael  Shat- 
terton,  the  district  surveyor  of  taxes, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Wheeble, 
the  collector,  rmg  at  Mr.  Dingbury's 
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bnanesB,  the  usual  vinegar  visage  of 
that  amiable  young  lady  was  turned 
to  verjuice ;  and  she  went  to  inform 
Mr.  Dingbury  of  the  arrival  and 
quality  of  the  visitors. 

"  Here  are  two  of  them  devouring 
leeches  as  suck  Britannia's  blood 
wants  you,  Mr.  Dingbury !" 

Dingbury  stared,  and  inquired 
what  Miss  ratcataway  meant. 

"  Afore  I  would  put  up  with  such 
imposition,  I  would  see  tnem  skinned 
and  fried.** 

'^  But  what  is  it  to  be  skinned  and 
fried  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Dingbury. 

"  The  tax-gatherers,  replied  the 
governess.  "  To  my  thinking,  the 
name  of  taxes  ought  never  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  free  country,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  or  abolishing 
them." 

"  Pooh  !  Miss  Patcatawav,"  an- 
swered Dingbury,  who  was  loyal  to 
the  back-bone ;  "  pray  mind  your 
own  business,  and  tell  the  gentlemen 
to  walk  in.** 

Miss  Patcatawav  left  the  room 
with  what  she  called  "  a  flea  in  her 
ear. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  Messieurs 
Shatterton  and  Wheeble  into  the 
apartment  that  &ced  the  garden,  the 
little  dog  Hose  set  up  a  shrill  bark- 
ing. "  Have  you  got  that  dog 
down  ?**  asked  Wheeble.  The  noise 
made  by  Rose  instantly  brought 
fierce  Neptune  up  to  the  window, 


and  he  commenced  a  baying  like 
hammering  at  a  oopnersnuth^s,  '^ 
extended  jaws,  into  wnich  a  quar^ 
loaf  would  have  easily  fitted ; 
exhibiting  a  range  of  white  inciif 
canines,  false  molars,  camassiers,  | 
tuberculars, — in  all  "  forty-nine 
tides,**  terrible  to  behold.  Mr.S^ 
terton  trembled,  and  said,  ^*  Whj 
^orrid  monster  !*' 

"  Have  you  put  him  do¥ni  ?*' 
quired  Wheeble. 

"  Ecod  !**  replied  Shatterton ;  \ 
would  put  me  down  in  half  a  j 
nute.** 

"  That  dog  is  not  mine,"  \ 
Dingbury ;  "  it  belongs  to  my  fri 
Binks,  of  Whitechapel ;  and  I  h 
only  got  it  down  here  to  alarm 
thieoes.  But  come,  gentlemen,  i 
count  the  windows  here  from 
garden.'* 

Shatterton  was  dreadfully  nerv< 
and  stanunered  out,  "  I  know  1 
many  windows  there  are  in  the  fr 
of  the  house,  and  can  easily  in  1 
own  mind  calculate  those  at 
back.*' 

"  But  pray  come  out,  sir,"  s 
Dingbury ;  "  I  am  very  anxious  i 
you  should  be  correct  m  your  assi 
ment." 

"  Could  not  you  send  out  some 
your  people,  and  chain  up  that  N^ 
foundland?**  inquired  Wheeble. 

"  Why,  as  for  the  matter  of  ihi 
replied  Mr.  Dingbury,  "  neither 
nor  any  of  my  people  know  i 
thing  about  his  temper ;  but  you  < 
go  out  and  see.** 

The  cat  at  that  moment,  think] 
it  was  near  her  dinner  hour,  and 
was  time  to  return  home,  reappea] 
on  the  wall;  and  on  Neptune  p 
ceiving  her,  he  made  sucn  a  sskvi 
and  tremendous  spring,  and  st 
an  outrageous  yell,  that  the  s< 
veyor*s  heart  died  within  him.  A 
he  expressed  himself  "  pbrtbc* 
SATISFIED,**  and  begged  to  take  I 
leave. 

To  bring  this  dog-tale  to  an  e| 
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\Mgk.  of  the  house,  and,  like  mosl 
-^Mings  erected  by  amateur  archi- 
-t^  there  were  a  vast  number  of 
tde  casements  in  every  direction 
Ivards  the  garden  of  **  Turkey 
taa." 

'One  more  little  incident  connected 
kh  the  Tisit  of  Keptune  remains  to 
^related. 

[When  the  firesh-coloured  young 
In  came  to  take  the  dog  back  to 
liitechapel.  Miss  Patcataway  saw 
bi,  and  ner  pale  face  was  simused 
ith  blushes.  She  had  become  sud- 
Enly  and  yiolently  enamoured  with 
k  journeyman  tallow-chandler. 

\ 


*<  If  I  hot  mentfon  tiioi^  ti*  IMii  will  fUt ; 
Sure  there's  not  a  letter  in  bis  uMi* 
But  is  a  charm  to  melt  a  womao'a  ejrt^* 

Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  in- 
nocence ;  and  Miss  Patcataway  com- 
menced a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  the  fresh-coloured  young  man^ 
which  ended  in  her  resignation  of  the 

fovemorship  of  the  little  Ding-* 
urvs,  and  becoming  the  bride  of 
Jefl&ey  Graves,  and  thereby  enjoying 
the  constant  smell  of  mutton  fat  in  a 
state  of  demi-decomposition,  an  in- 
come of  a  pound  per  week,  and  her 
own  sublime  notions  of  liberty  and 
equality. 


A  SKETCH  OF  SCOTCH  DIABLERIE  IN  GENERAL. 


fTMB  we  seriously  asked  what  part 
If  Christendom,  whether  in  remoter 
^  or  comparatively  modem  times, 
las  most  troubled  with  supernatural 
iorrors,  we  should,  without  doubt 
fer  hesitation,  answer,  ^  Scotland.** 
that  country  of  old,  and  even  down 
k  a  period  which  may  be  called 
lecent,  was  the  favourite,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  fashionable  resort  of  hob- 
^blms  of  all  names  and  denomina- 
Ibns,  who,  on  getting  leave  of  ab- 
lenoe  from  their  infernal  abodes, 
locked  to  it  in  preference  to  every 
other  soil,  like  invalids  to  the  Grerman 
S»a,  or  Cockneys  to  Margate ;  just 
»  if,  when  newly  escaped  from  the 
kot  atmosphere  of  the  regions  below, 
they  bad  found  its  cold  blasts  more 
Rlreshing  and  salubrious  than  the 
varmer  breezes  of  climates  farther 
loath. 

To  speak  first  of  ghosts,  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  diffused  of 
tn  the  spectral  race,  Scotland  had 
more  of  them,  perhaps,  than  one  half 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  put 
together ;  and  though,  in  ages  when 
statistical  inquiries  were  almost  total- 
ly n^lected,  the  legislature  was  never 
to  judicious  as  to  order  a  census  of 
tbem  to  be  taken,  we  have  data 
sufficient  to  bear  us  out  when  we 


assert  that  their  numbers  must  have 
exceeded  rather  than  fallen  below 
those  of  the  living  population.  There 
is  evidence  above  all  suspicion,  now 
lying  before  us,  which  fully  warrants 
us  to  affirm  that,  for  a  long  series  of 
generations,  there  was  not  a  castle, 
tower,  hall,  or  cottage, — ^nay,  not  even 
a  herd's  shealing,  bam,  stable,  or 
other  out-bouse  —  whether  ruinous 
or  in  repair — throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  untenanted  by  one  or  more 
of  these  disembodied  gentry  a  single 
night.  Nor  did  the  in-door  ghosts  of 
Scotland,  numerous  as  they  were, 
constitute  a  moiety,  perhaps,  of  the 
sum  total  of  departed  spurits  that 
haunted  the  country.  They  fre- 
quented the  land  in  such  multitudes, 
tnat  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them  could  not  find  house-room,  but 
were  fain  to  live  unsheltered  in  the 
open  air;  and  after  the  evening  twi- 
light they  were  to  be  met  with  any 
where  and  every  where.  Not  only 
were  they  to  be  seen  gibberinff  in 
churchyards,  airing  themselves  where 
roads  crossed  each  other,  keeping 
watch  by  the  sepulchral  cairns,  on 
lonely  unconsecrated  heaths,  lounging 
about  such  suspicious  places  as  the 
renowned  Tam  O'Shanter*  had  to 
pass  on  his  journey  homeward  from 


Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapmMD  emoor'd; 

And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 

Where  drunken  Charlie  brak  *b  neck  bane ; 

And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 

Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 

And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  weU,  ^^ 

W  here  Mungo's  mither  hao^^'d  hersel."         Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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the  Micient  town  of  Ayr ;  but 
you  mkht  encounter  them  more 
likely  than  not  in  localities  where 
Engliih,  French,  Italian,  or  even 
Gennan  fffaoeti — and  the  last  are 
ttid  to  be  br  no  means  scmpulons  in 
r^;ard  to  tneir  whereabouts — were 
never  known  to  shew  themselves; 
in  spots,  for  instance,  in  which  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child,  had  met  with 
detith,  whether  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant. 

While  Scotland  was  thus  more 
infested  with  ghosts  than  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  the  nuisance  was 
much  aggravated  by  the  circumstance 
that  there — whether  from  the  want 
of  an  efficient  spiritual  police,  or  from 
some  other  cause  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  decide — they  were  more  dis- 
orderly in  their  conduct,  more  ad- 
dicted to  mischievous  pranks  and  dis- 
agreeable eccentricities, — ^in  one  word, 
more  intolerable  in  every  respect 
than  any  where  else.  In  every 
country  imder  the  sun  ghosts  have, 
no  doubt,  unpleasant  habits.  Wher- 
ever found,  they  take  delight  in 
frightening  people,  b^  making  dis- 
nuu  noises  and  appearing  in  terrible 
forms ;  but  nowhere  were  they  ever 
known  to  indulge  this  propensity  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  Scotlemd.  The 
freaks  which  a  few  of  them,  aided 
and  abetted,  as  was  thought,  by  the 
devil,  played  off  at  Woodstock,  during 
a  few  mghts  in  the  times  of  Old 
Noll,  alarmed  the  stoutest  hearts  in 
England;  but  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  such  occurrences  were  so 
frequent  as  scarcely  to  excite  atten- 
tion. For  howling,  groaning,  cater- 
wauling, braying,  bellowing,  —  for 
every  kind  of  noise,  in  feet,  beastly 
or  human,  which  could  give  annoy- 
ance to  mortal  ears,  the  ghosts  of 
Scotland  were  never  eoualled,  per- 
haps, but  by  the  Whig-Radical  ma- 
jority in  the  first  reformed  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  wont,  too,  to 
imitate  in  great  perfection  the  sounds 
arising  from  hammering  of  nails, 
sawing  of  wood,  beating  on  anvils, 
tolling  ofbells,  and  driving  of  coaches- 
and-six  at  full  speed  round  paved 
court-yards,  or  along  wooden  floors ; 
and  these  performances  they,  by  all 
accounts,  repeated  so  often,  that, 
were  we  not  to  make  allowance  for 
the  effect  of  habit,  we  should  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fiuniliea 


into  whose  dwelliiuB  tbev  intradc 
themselves   most   have    been   kq 
awake  and  in  a  cold  sweat  two  nighi 
out  of  every  three,  from  the  oi 
year's  end  to  the  other.    It  abo  i{ 
pears  that  Scotch  ghosts  by  no  meai 
confined  their  molestations  to  mei 
noise.    One  of  them  has  been  know 
to  smash  more  crockery  in  a  singi 
night   than   six  housemaids  wouJ 
demolish  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  1 
throw  every  thing  in  a  house  tops^ 
turvy,  was  a  feat  which  they  oflc 
performed.     These,  however,  wei 
only  their  merrier  pranks ;  and  it  wi 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  i 
commit  the  most  shocking  atrocitie 
If  you  happened  to  sleep  in  an  apar 
ment  which  one  of  them  had  sdectc 
for  itself,  it  was  ten  to  one  if  yo 
were  not  found  smothered  or  strangle 
next  morning,  the  bed-dothes  bein 
at  the  same  time  torn  to  tatters.    I 
some  old  Scotch  turreted  mansioi 
there  are  rooms  which  maintain  tt 
reputation  of  bein^  haimted,  even  i 
the  present  day,  and  in  these,  domestic 
almost  universally  decline  to  pass  tl 
night.  An  exception  to  this,  howeve 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  pei 
son  of  a  drunk  coachman,  who  ir 
sisted  on  sleeping  in  an  apartma 
which  was  believed  to  have   bee 
haunted  for  ages  by  the  ghost  of 
lady  unknown  in  an  old  castellatf 
house  in  the  north.    About  two  hou 
after  midnight,    coachy  was   heai 
bellowing  like  a  bull ;  and  when  tl 
master  of  the  family,  with  some  gei 
tlemen  who  were  his  guests,  dreadii 
fire,  started  from  their  conches  u 
ran  to  ascertain  the  cause    of  tl 
alarm,  they  found  him  foaming 
the  mouth  with  sheer  terror.    Ai  ] 
continued  his  outcries  for  no  ynak 
cause  after  they  came  with  lights  M 
the  room,  it  was  deemed  proper 
threaten  him  with  corporal 
tion  in  the  meantime  and 
at  daylight,  if  he  did  not 
explam ;  but  it  was,  notwithstan^ 
more  than  a  ouarter  of  an  hour  I 
fore  the  poor  rellow  was  able  to  d 
lect  his  ideas  or  articulate  woi 
He  at  length  declared  that  he  1 
been  avrakened  by  a  noise  like  I 
falling  of  some  heavy  body,  and  1 
astonished    to    see   the   apartml 
brightly  illuminated,    without    ^ 
vestige  of  a  candle  or  any  thing  i 
by  which  the  phenomenon  comdi 
accounted  for.     His  eyes  had  : 
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be  wtidt  half  a  minute, 
Ab»  to  his  inezjurenible  terror,  a 
mlif'm  an  antique  dress,  of  a  stem 
^iilimiim,  and  pale  as  a  eorpse, 
Ameed  to  his  bedside,  haying  in 
bvrigfat  hand  a  rosty  daje^r,  which 
%t  tppeared  to  aim  at  ms  throat ; 
bat  upon  his  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  save 
meV  die  instantly  vanished,  the 
Bominatioa  ceased,  and  he  was  left 
■  pHdi  Y  durkness,  so  overpoweringlv 
ifiiid  that  he  lost  all  self-command, 
■id  uttered  involnntarily  the  cries 
riidi  had  alarmed  the  family.  His 
nster  orctered  him  to  pass  the  re- 
■■nder  of  the  ni^t  with  the  foot- 
■sn;  hot  hdng  no  believer  in  ghosts 
kasel^  he  concluded  that  coachy 
had  otber  gone  mad  or  else  that  he 
had  perpe^ated  a  most  impudent 
pndical  joke,  aggravated  by  gross 
■lidiood.  He,  therefore,  sent  him 
libm  \m  business  next  morning. 

Asto  the  form  which  Scotch  ghosts 
MBomed  when  they  were  pleseed  to 
kecome  visible,  it  was  generally  hor- 
rific enofugh  to  cause  not  only  a  man*8 
swn  hair,  but  that  of  his  periwig, 
prorided  he  wore  one,  to  stand  as 
Btct  as  the  bristles  of  a  hunted  wild- 
War.  If  a  jperson,  fw  instance,  died 
«f  decapitatuMi,  then  did  his  spectre 
>f^ear,  with  its  head  suspended  in 
its  band  by  a  hlood-stained  lock,  pre- 
OK^y  in  the  manner  that  a  night- 
pmman  in  a  provincial  town  carries 
w  lantern ;  which  lantern,  gentle 
R>^,  if  its  bearer  hl^>pens  to  nab 
7«i  fiar  breaking  street-lamps,  twist- 
■g  off  knockers,  or  similar  merry 
pAs,  when  you  are  going  home 
«e,  and  somewhat  elevated  with 
nqaw,  he  holds  close  to  your  jolly 
•Murtenanee  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
»^ning  who  you  are— an  action 
JOTOctly  analogous  to  the  mode  in 
which  those  who  had  suifered  decol- 
»^an  m  Scotland  were  wont  to 
peacBt  their  head-iaeces  to  pers(»s 
waning  m  their  way.    As  rale  in- 


generally  blood  on  ito  right  hand, 
which,  to  your  unspeakaUe  horror, 
it  held  out  as  if  invitinff  a  friendly 
shake.  An  example  of  mis  we  have 
in  the  Lamk  Dearg^  or  ^spectre  with 
the  bloody  hand/*  which  formerly 
haunted  Uie  forest  of  Glenmora 
and  with  which  persons  benighted 
in  that  gloomy  sditude  were  com- 
monly favoured  with  an  tmsolidted 
interview.  This  "  stem  and  stalwart 
ghaist**  was  equipped  in  a  suit  of 
complete  armour,  and  to  have  en- 
countered him  all  alone  at  twelve  at 
night  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  twenty 
nmes  in  dreumference,  when  the 
giant  Scotch  firs,  with  theshrill  «ai^A  * 
of  their  penniferous  branches  were 
singing  treble  to  the  den)  bass  of  the 
tempest,  must,  we  should  think,  have 
be^i  tolerably  impressive.  Had  we 
the  two  alternatives,  either  to  meet 
Lamk  Dearg  in  the  circumstances  in 
question,  or  to  be  solitary  spectators 
of  the  following  scene  ducted  by 
the  inimitable  pencil  of  Bums,  we 
verily  believe  that  we  should  choose 
the  latter,  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
less  dreadful : — 

'*  But  Maggrie  stood  right  sair  astonish 'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  sdmoaish'd, 
8ho  Tentured  forward  on  tha  light ; 
And,  TOW !  Ttm  saw  an  anco  sight  I 
Warlocks  and  witehea  in  a  danoa ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  free  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reela, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heela, 
A  winnock -bunker  in  the  east, 
lliere  sat  auld  Nick  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge ; 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  rart  them  skirl, 
I'ill  roof  and  rafters  a'  diddirl. 
Coifins  stood  round  like  open  preaaea, 
lliat  ahaw'd  the  dead  in  their  laat  dresses. 
And  by  some  devilish  cantnp  slight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  band  held  a  lights- 
By  which  heroic  I'am  was  able 
I'o  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  m  gibbet  aims  ; 
Twa  span  lang,  wee  uochristen'd  baima ; 
A  thiflf  new  cutted  free  a  raoe. 
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tVhom  his  bid  bod  o*  life  bereft, 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stuck  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlaw  fu'." 

It  was  a  very  common  and  trea- 
cherous practice,  to  which  Scotch 
ffhosts  seem  to  have  heen  more  ad- 
dicted than  those  of  other  countries, 
to  introduce  themselves  to  you  in  the 
ffuise  of  living  flesh  and  blood,  that 
thev  might  enjov  your  surprise 
and  terror  when  tnev  afterwards  let 
you  into  the  secret  of  their  connexion 
with  the  other  world.  Take  an  ex- 
ample, and  excuse  us  for  recordmg 
in  the  present  tense  an  adventure 
which  could  have  hardly  occurred 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

You  are  sitting  pretty  late  at  night 
at  your  solitary  nre-side,  the  whole 
of  your  housenold,  including  your 
wife,  having,  more  than  an  hour  ago, 
retiI^sd  to  rest.  You  fall  first  into  a 
brown  study,  and  secondly  into  a 
snooze,  from  which  you  are  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door.  Starting  up  and  rubbing  your 
eyes,  you  demand,  somewhat  peevish- 
ly, "  Who  is  there?"  and  are  answered 
t>y  a  well-known  voice.  You  instantly 
undo  the  lock,  and  welcome  an  old 
acquaintance  whom,  as  he  now  resides 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  you 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  for 
several  years.  He  apologises  for  in- 
truding at  so  late  an  hour,  on  the 
ground  of  the  importance  of  his 
errand.  This  excites  your  curiosity, 
which  your  friend  seems  in  no  hurry 
to  gratify,  but  sits  down  and  draws 
you  into  a  conversation  arising  out 
of  recollections  common  to  you  both; 
and  his  discourse  shortly  becomes  so 
interesting,  that  you  forpet  the  osten- 
sible obiect  of  his  visit.  You  find 
him  unchanged  in  every  respect.  He 
has  the  same  frankness,  the  same 
entertaining  loquacity,  the  same  ap- 
JMirent  love  of  a  joke  as  ever.  In  his 
outward  man,  too,  he  is  just  what  he 
was  wont  to  be.  He  used  to  like  a 
bottle,  and  manv  a  good  bowl  of 
toddy,  made  of  the  very  best  Glen- 
livat,  have  you  and  he  discussed. 
Well,  if  you  may  judge  from  his 
rubicund  cheeks,  and  the  deep  purple 
of  his  ample  nose,  the  numerous 
pimples  on  which,  you  could  swear 


to  be  the  very  same  that  adorned  i£ 
the  last  time  you  had  the  pleasure 
of  getting  drunk  in  its  owner^s  com- 
pany, his  convivial  habits  have  suf*- 
fered  no  declension.  In  days  of  yore, 
it  was  your  friend's  custom  to  wear 
pretty  often  a  threadbare  coat,  and 
what  people  fastidious  in  dress  would 
term  ^  a  shocking  bad  hat,**  and  sa 
far  as  you  can  dis^m  by  candle-light, 
and  under  the  disadvantage  that  at 
present  his  chapeau  lies  on  the  table 
mstead  of  surmounting  his  craniuin, 
he  is  unchanged  in  both  these  re- 
spects. He  is  now  telling  one  of  bis 
queerest  stories,  and  the  expression 
of  his  features  is  irresistibly  droU, 
when  all  at  once  he  becomes  silent, 
his  countenance  assumes  a  stem  as- 
pect ;  and  after  staring  at  you  fiercely 
for  a  moment,  he  asks  you  in  a  voice, 
the  sepulchral  tones  oi  which  make 
your  blood  run  cold  in  every  vein, 
whether  you  have  not  heard  of  his 
death  ?  Trembling,  you  answer  no ! 
upon  which  he  informs  you  that 
he  died  some  weeks  ago;  that  it  is 
his  spirit,  disembodied  and  damned, 
¥diich  you  see  before  you,  and  that 
he  hopes  soon  to  have  you  for  his 
companion  in  the  place  of  torment. 
This  strange  intelligence  you  receive 
in  mute  astonishment,  and  would  fain 
^ink  that  your  friend  is  not  dead  as 
he  alleges,  but  merely  out  of  his 
senses,  preferring,  as  the  leaat  of  two 
evils,  rather  to  be  in  the  company  of 
a  madman  than  cheek-by-^owl  with 
a  ghost.  But  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  nis  real  condition  are  soon  removed. 
His  countenance  assumes  an  expres- 
sion of  grim  despair,  combined  with 
unutterable  anguish,  and  his  raiment 
changes  before  your  eyes  into  a  dose- 
fitting  dress  of  red-hot  iron. 

But  the  greatest  national  pecu- 
liarity of  Scotch  ghosts  was  that  thev 
sometimes  appeared  in  shapes  which 
no  ghosts  but  themselves  were  ever 
known  to  assume.  One  haunted,  and 
some  afilrm,  stiU  haunta,  a  certain 
locality  in  the  parish  of  TJdney, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  the  shape  of  a  1^, 
— ^yes,  reader,  of  a  1^ — a  whole  leg, 
and,  bating  the  foot,  nothing  but  a 
leg !  You  may  smile  at  the  idea,  if 
you  please ;  but  were  you  to  meet 
such  a  spectre  at  the  "  hour  o'  night's 
black  arch  the  keystane,"*  and  if, 


*  '*  That  hour  o'  night's  black  arch  the  keystane*'  i&^a  figurative  expression 
for  midnight  used  by  Bums,  '  Digitized  by  v 
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'^km  joQ  attempted  to  pan  h,  the 
jyd  ipectre  ran  right  before  you,  as  if 
It  wished  you  to  turn  back  aiid  go 
tkng  with   it,  manifesting   at  the 
mat  time  a  disrpositiou  to  kick  if  you 
ifid  not  comply,  your  dimples,  we 
spine,  would  be  auite  obliterated, 
■ad  your  &ce  stretcned  out  to  a  very 
lespectable  length.     For  our  own 
. .  Wt,  ve  would  rather  encounter  the 
l«  Jlyi]]^  Dutchman  himself  than  this 
I  iipuition ;     for,    though    terrible 
i  Cfioogh  in  all  conscience,  he  is  pro- 
f  Tided  with  two  legs  surmounted  by 
^lAbody.    But  the  spectre  of  Udney 
-fitiii  just  a  single  1^  and  no  more ; 
I  jad  yet  it  runs  yrith  the  speed  of  a 
1  itxK  at  full  gallop,  and  with  a  step 
J  »hevry,  that  you  hear  its  tramp — 
^.tomp-^ramp,  half-a-mile  off.    All 
J  tiiiswehold,  with  submission,  to  be 
f  .nure  awM    than    twenty   Flying 
I    Dutchmen.    The  terror  of  this  hob- 
.    goblin  is  enhanced,  too,  by  the  deep 
^    ttd  impenetrable  mystery  connected 
with  it    Kyou  ask  an  inhabitant  of 
l^dneytowhom  the  original  of  this 
portentous  le^  belonged,  and  whe- 
tber  that  origmal  was  a  right  leg  or 
a  le^— smitten  off  in  batUe,  ampu- 
^•ted  by  a  surgeon,  or  lopped  from 
the  body  it  sunported  by  some  other 
■cam,— he  wul  reply  that  he  cannot 
^«11.   If  you  ask  him,  further,  whe- 
ther its  owner  died  in  consequence  of 
^  loss  of  it,  and,  if  he  recovered, 
whether  he  supplied  its  place  by  a 
substitute  of  cork  or  of  wood,  you 
*ill receive  the  same  answer,     lou 
"wll  meet  with  the  like  confession  of 
-    ^SMwaoce  if  you  inquire  when  the 
wigimd  flourished,  or  what  was  the 
«e  of  its  companion.    All  the  in- 
.     ionitttion  whicU  you  will  be  able  to 
*^tam  will  amount  to  no  more  than 
"•bat  the  spectre  appears  only  once  a- 
>JM,prea8ely  at  midnight;  and  that, 
«»ttt  galloping  backwards  and  for- 
"•^WM,  terrifying  every    person  it 
»^  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  it 
»arw  when  the  cJoci  strikes  one, 
^oobody  knows  whitu^^  ^^a 


sufficiently  high  pressure  of  super- 
natural terror.  Satan,  however, 
thought  otherwise;  and  so  he  pro- 
videa  their  ghostships  with  vanous 
hosts  of  auxuiary  demons.  Among 
these  were  the  fairies;  not  thou 
wilt  please  to  observe,  English  reader, 
such  fairies  as  thy  immortal  Shak- 
speare's  Midsummer  Nigh£»  Dream 
has  made  thee  familiar  with,  but 
beings  of  an  entirely  different  stamp. 
Scotch  fairies,  be  assured,  were  as 
much  more  formidable  than  Oberon, 
Titania,  Fuck,  Peaseblossom,  Moth, 
and  Mustard-seed,  as  Scotch  artisans, 
taken  in  a  body,  are  less  stupid  than 
such  worthies  as  Quince  the  carpen- 
ter. Snug  the  joiner.  Bottom  the 
weaver.  Flute  the  bellows-mender. 
Snout  the  tinker,  and  Starveling  the 
tailor.  They  were,  in  short,  imps  of 
darkness, — spirits  fkllen,  damned,  and 
animated,  moreover,  with  the  most 
hellish  malignity  towards  the  human 
race.  Still  making  use,  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  convenience,  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  and  the  second  personal 
pronoun,  we  shall  attempt  to  give 
you  a  true  conception  of  Scotch  fai- 
ries by  two  brief  narratives. 

You  are  returning  home  late  at 
night,  and  in  the  act  of  crossing  a 
lonely  glade  in  a  forest,  when  your 
ears  are  saluted  with  music  of  such  a 
strange,  unearthly  character,  that  your 
heart  seems  to  move  out  of  its  place, 
and  your  legs  shake  beneath  you  with 
terror.  On  a  sudden,  and  before  you 
have  power  to  breathe  an  ejaculatory 
prayer,  you  are  surroimded  with 
myriads  of  fantastic  beings,  some  of 
wnom  are  dancing  high  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  some  upon  the  grass,  to 
the  notes  of  a  minstrel  who  performs 
upon  an  instrument  resembling  a 
bagpipe,  and  sits  upon  a  twig  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  support  a  wren,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  a  spread- 
ing oak.  y  ou  are  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  troon  of  Scotch  fairies. 
They  bear  the  likeness  of  humanity. 
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4UI  often  oocora  in  moontainf ;  some 
Jbave  portentous  noses,  which  shake 
to  ana  fro  violently,  as  their  owners 
move  in  the  dance ;  some  have  mouths 
reaching  from  ear  to  ear,  in  the 
shape  of  semicircles,  or  even  of  para^ 
.bolas,  with  the  concavity  downwards ; 
some  have  lips  so  short  that  when 
the  jaws  are  shut  the  gums  are  ex* 
posed,  and  the  teeth  left  as  bare  and 
ghastly  as  those  of  a  skeleton;  and 
some  have  their  visages  overrun 
with  moles  and  warts  of  prodigious 
magnitude.  Squinting  eyes,  bandy 
legs,  and  dub-feet,  are  very  com- 
mon among  them;  and  not  a  few 
individuals  of  their  number  can  boast 
each  for  himself  that  they  unite  all 
the  charms  we  have  mentioned  in 
their  own  persons.  Most  of  them 
have  a  knack  of  turning  their  faces 
right  behind,  as  if  their  heads  moved 
on  pivots.  Their  ugliness  appears 
to  be  matter  of  choice  with  them,  for 
their  bodies  are  pkdnly  illusions 
created  by  themselves,  and  as  sha* 
dowy  as  the  images  of  objects  re* 
fected  hj  a  concave  mirror.  They 
move  with  astonishing  agility,  and 
perform  the  evolutions  of  the  dart 
with  the  velocity  of  meteors;  but 
their  motions  and  gestures  are  gro- 
tesque beyond  descnption.  Of  uose 
in  the  air,  many  have  their  £eet  di- 
rected to  the  sky ;  and  of  those  who 
prefer  the  ground,  some  dance  on 
their  heads,  and  some  even  upon 
their  lofty  hunchbacks.  They  whoop 
and  halloo  with  voices  shrill  and  tiny, 
but  which  inspire  a  supematum 
jiwe  that  makes  your  whole  frame 
quake.  The  great  body  of  them 
seem  to  take  no  notice  of  vou ;  but  as 
you  gaze  benumbol  with  fear,  you 
observe  individuals  among  them 
breaking  off  now  and  then  from  their 
companions,  and  approaching  you  as 
if  to  inspect  your  person ;  but  instead 
of  viewmg  you  in  a  natiiral  attitude, 
they  present  their  rear,  and  then 
either  turn  their  fiices  behind  or  stoop 
down  and  stare  at  you  from  between 


fiOl  to  the  earth.  \^^tli  the  cx^ 
ception  that  you  see  and  hear,  i 
paralysis  has  come  over  all  yooi 
bodily  Acuities,  and  you  have  m  lit 
tie  muscular  energy  as  if  yoa  wen 
Uansformed  into  a  statoe  of  marble 
Till  now  you  never  knew  what  feal 
was,  and  to  be  delivered  from  its  fell 
influence  you  would  be  contetit  U 
undergo  an  extronity  of  phjacal 
torment. 

But  at  length  the  minstrel-demoD 
stops  playing,  and  descends  with  i 
somerset  m)m  his  lofty  branches.  He 
walks  across  the  glade  in  the  di< 
rection  in  which  you  are  standing, 
and  forthwith  there  is  a  rush  made 
towards  you  by  &e  whole  legion  oi 
fiends.  There  is  soon  a  dense  crowd 
around  you.  Those  in  itooX  stand 
on  the  ground,  while  those  farther 
back  raise  themselves  in  the  air,  tier 
behind  tier,  as  if  to  enable  them  to 
stare  at  you  over  the  heads  of  their 
companions.  The  moon  is  now  set- 
ting low,  and  you  would  see  their 
countenances  but  dimly,  were  it  not 
that  their  ugly,  squinting,  goggle 
eyes  become  luminous,  like  those  of 
a  cat  in  the  dark,  but  with  an  in- 
tensity that  makes  their  abominable 
features  distinctly  and  horribly  visi- 
ble. They  stare  at  you  suUenJy,  and 
one  of  them  steps  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  coining  within  a  quaiter  of  a 
yard  of  you,  twists  his  fiioe  into  the 
most  tremendous  shapes,  finishing 
the  exhibition  by  bringing  his  flaming 
eyes  down  to  the  comers  of  his 
mdeous  mouth.  This  last  feat  calls 
forth  the  applause  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  they  raise  a  shout  which 
would  be  of  itself  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  proclaim  them  fiends,  it  is 
not  loud,— nay,  for  the  numba-  of 
individuaJs  and  the  exerticm  which 
they  seem  to  make,  their  months 
being  open  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
their  eyes  staring  from  their  soc^etSi 
it  is  low;  but  it  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  seeming  to  come  miok  a 
great  depth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
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ifends  Ysni^  id  the  twinkling  of  mn 
ere,  but  joa  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  circumstance  when  yon  drop 
grmielew  on  the  ground,  ccmipletely 
eihannted  and  orerpoweredwith  ter- 
ror. Kezt  morning  some  passenger 
folds  you  upon  the  spot  where  yon 
ftU  in  a  deep,  lethargic  sleep.  He 
•wakens  you,  and  yon  stagger  home 
in  a  Tery  weak  condition.  Before 
jiight  you  are  raving,  and  next 
nmc  you  are  carried  to  the  grave. 

Scotch  fairies,  however,  though 
the  olvject  of  their  appearing  to  mor- 
tals was  always  miwdiiel^  did  not 
uniformly  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
horrid  shapes  which  have  just  been 
described;  and  we  shall  now  give  a 
apedmen  of  them  when  th^  chose 
to  be  fhsdnating. 

Y<m  are  abroad  in  a  moonlight 
night,  and  in  passing  a  green  knoll 
in  a  secluded  situation,  you  hear  very 
deli^tful  music.  It  seems  to  be  sub- 
terraneous, and,  as  vou  stand  to  listen, 
«  door  oftDB  in  the  knoll,  and  you 
are  astonished  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
li^t  and  splendour.  Though  much 
overawed,  the  impulse  of  an  irresiBti- 
ble  cnriority  y^  compels  you  to  enter, 
and  you  behold  a  scene  brighter  far 
than  your  imagination  has  ever  con- 
oeiyed.  You  find  yourself  in  an  im- 
mense saloon,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
amTMBing  magnificence.  Chandeliers 
of  sold  are  suspended  from  the  lofty 
and  richly  pamted  roof;  vast  mir- 
rcns  reflecting  ten  thousand  lights 
adorn  the  walls ;  ottomans  and  couch- 
es, with  feet  of  silver,  and  covered 
witii  the  &ie8t  velvet,  are  disposed 
so  as  to  leave  ample  space  for  a  dance 
in  which  hundreds  join.  The  com- 
pany consists  of  a  prodigious  assem-* 
blage  of  what  appear  to  be  men  and 
women  in  miniature,  for  they  are 
exceedingly  small  of  stature,  but,  at 
the  aame  time,  exquisite  in  propor- 
tuH&y  and  their  coontenances  are  mO'r 
dels  of  maleandfemale beauty.  They 
ire  gorgeously  attired,  and  the  co- 
lofuiw  of  the  rainbow  yield  in  bright- 
aess    U>    thoM  of  their  mhm.  whioK 


smell  with  the  most  delieions  odonn, 
you  feast  your  eyes  with  gazing  at 
the  mazes  of  beautiful  forms  bobre 
you,  and  observing  the  grace  of  their 
motions.  For  scnne  time  your  asto- 
mshment  is  too  great  for  w<adB  ;  but 
you  at  length  venture  to  nut  some 
questions  to  a  male  fairy  who  stands 
near  you  in  the  dress  of  a  page,  and 
whom  you  had  previously  seen  band- 
ins  round  refreshments.  Axoxmg 
other  things  you  ask  him  on  what 
terms  his  race  stand  with  heaven, — 
telling  him,  that  though  you  have 
been  taught  that  fairies  are  damned 
spirits,  you  cannot  reconcile  that  doc- 
trine with  what  you  at  present  be* 
hold.  He  seems  desirous  of  evading 
this  topic,  but  you  press  him  for  an 
answer,  and  in  doing  so  mention  the 
name  of  God.  No  sooner  does  the 
word  escape  your  lips  than  the  whole 
pageant  vanishes,  and  you  find  your- 
self in  the  open  air  at  the  foot  of  the 
knoll,  in  which  you  cannot  now  disf 
cover  a  vestige  of  the  door  which 
gave  you  entrance,  nor  do  you  hear 
a  single  strain  of  music.  Full  of 
amazement  at  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard,  you  now  pursue  your 
journey  homewards,  and  daylight 
overtakes  you  when  you  have  yet  a 
considerable  way  to  go.  But  what 
enchanter  has  been  at  woHl  in  your 
absence  ?  Can  these  be  the  localities 
with  which  you  have  been  acquamted 
from  your  infimcy  ?  or  ii  it  possible 
that  you  can  have  mistaken  your 
way  ?  No,  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Yon  heath-clad  hill  to  the  eastward 
is  a  landmark  in  which  there  can  be 
no  deception :  there  is  the  rivulet  in 
whose  limpid  waters  you  used  to 
cool  your  limbs  in  the  happy  and 
not  very  distant  days  of  your  bov- 
hood;  and  here,  to  the  nght,  is  the 
loch,  in  which,  no  longer  ago  than 
the  day  before  yesterday,  you  hooked 
an  enormous  pike.  Yet  there  are 
appearances  for  which  you  cannot 
accoimt.  Here  is  a  field  which  you 
Mt  in  pasture  now  in  stubble  after  a 

m*r\rk  f\fe\a4a nnH  whnt.  IR  beCOlUe   Of 
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cast  Mainour  npon  my  siffht ;  I  will 
enter  the  churchyard  and  try  whe- 
ther these  trees  will  bear  the  test  of 
touch."  You  enter  accordingly ;  but 
before  you  can  make  the  experiment 
your  attention  is  arrested  by  another 
unaccountable  object.  There  is  a 
tombstone  where  no  tombstone  was 
before ;  and  it  bears  the  names  of  your 
£ither  and  mother,  whom  you  left, 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  ago,  in 
perfect  health.  Can  this  be  an  il- 
lusion? No:  you  lay  your  hand 
upon  it,  and  it  is  cold,  pdpable, 
solid!  It  looks,  too,  as  if  it  had 
fitood  for  years :  there  are  patches  of 
yellow  moss  upon  it,  and  its  letters 
bear  no  recent  marks  of  the  chisel. 
Yon  turn  away  in  utter  amazement 
«nd  touch  the  nearest  tree.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  to  be  a  fine  thrivinK 
dm,  beginning  to  lose  the  youthful 
smoothness  of  its  bark, .  and  your 
hand  testifies  both  to  its  roughness 
and  solidity.  While  you  stand  in 
complete  bewilderment,  a  gentleman 
in  black  enters  the  churchyard.  Hea- 
yensl  can  that  be  the  minister? 
Yes,  it  is  he, — ^but  how  changed  I 
Yesterday  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  to-day  his  hair  is  grey,  and, 
with  his  hollow  cheek  and  the  wrin- 
kles on  his  brow,  seems  to  speak  of 
sixty  summers  and  winters.  He  looks 
at  you,  but  shews  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition; and  remarking,  as  his  eyes 
meet  yours,  ^^  thsi  it  is  a  fine  morn- 
ing,** turns  away.  You  call  after 
•him,  ^  In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir, 
what  means  all  this?**  He  again 
laces  you,  and,  with  a  look  of  great 
•urpriBe,rqpUe8,"  All  what?"  "Tell 
me,  you  rejoin,  "  how  these  trees 
and  tnat  tombstone  came  there,  and 
why  you  look  so  old?**  The  good 
man  now  thinks  you  deranged,  and 
says,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  I*m  afraid 
you*re  unwell,  friend.  Where  do 
you  live  ?  **  "  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that 
you  don*t  know  me?**  you  reply. 
^  I  am  one  of  your  own  parishioners, 
and  live  with  my  father  who  is  one 
of  your  next  neighbours.**  This  seems 
only  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  your 
lunacy,  and  regarding  you  with  a 
look  of  pity  he  asks  your  name. 
You  think  such  a  Question  "  passing 
strange  **  from  one  wno  had  knoym  you 
from  your  childhood,  but  neverthe- 
less answer  it.  He  starts,  and,  after 
remaining  silent  for  some  seconds, 
raises  his  hands  in  astonishment,  and 


exclaims, ''  Is  it  possible  P  Yes,  these 
are  certainly  the  features,  thoua^h 
greatly  changed.  Where,  in  the 
name  of  all  &at  is  wonderful,  have 
you  been  so  long?**  "  Consideriiig 
the  distance  I  hi^  to  waU^**  you  re- 
ply, "  I  do  not  think  I  have  been 
long  absent.  I  did,  indeed,  halt  an 
hour  or  so  by  the  way,  but  made  up 
for  that  by  the  quickness  of  my  pace 
both  before  and  after."  **  It  is  now, 
I  believe,  twenty  years  since  you 
were  seen  here,*'  says  he.  "  Your 
father  and  mother  are  dead,  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters  all  younger  than 
yourself  are  married  long  ago." 
"Good  Heaven,  sir,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  Did  I  not  meet  you  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?  Did  you  not  talk 
to  me  of  my  wedding,  which  is  to 
take  place  next  week ;  and,  when  I 
told  you  that  I  was  next  day  going 
on  a  visit  to  my  bride,  did  you  not 
eive  me  a  message  to  deliver  to  her 
father?"  You  then  recite  your  ad- 
venture with  tibe  fairies,  ancC  to  your 
consternation,  it  comes  out  that  they 
have  kept  you  spell-bound  for  twenty 
years,  altnougn  you  believed  that 
you  had  only  spent  a  small  part  of 
an  evening  in  their  society ;  that  your 
age  is  now  forty-five,  instead  of 
twenty-five,  as  it  was  on  the  day 
which  you  consider  as  yesterday ;  and 
that  your  betrothed  has  been  mar- 
ried to  another  man  eighteen  years, 
and  is,  moreover,  the  mother  of  a  very 
charming  daughter,  who  is  to  enter 
into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony 
next  week  1 

Thus  a  meeting  with  Scotch  fairies 
was  always  attend  with  some  dread- 
ful misfortune.  They  either  terrified 
you  to  death,  or  balked  in  some 
way  or  another  the  dearest  wishes  of 
your  heart  Stealing  new-bom  in- 
fants, to  ruin  them  soul  and  body, 
while  they  replaced  them  with  heU- 
begotten  imps  of  their  own,  was  a 
common  exploit  of  theirs ;  and  in  no 
part  of  Scotland  could  a  woman  in 
child-bed  be  left  for  an  instant  by 
her  attenduits  with  her  babe  in  her 
arms  without  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  its  being  spirited  away  by 
the  fairy  tribe. 

We  are  aware  that  a  more  favour- 
able account  of  Scotch  fairies  has 
been  given  by  some  writers ;  but  we 
think  that  in  representing  them  as 
demons  fantastic  in  their  behaviour, 
and  uniformly  spiteful  and  malicious 
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in  tbeir  intereouTse -with  the  human 
race,  we  express  the  true  popular 
creed  respecting  them.  In  a  note  to 
Bum8*8  poem  of  HaUoweeny  in  his  ex- 
cellent edition  of  the  immortal  hard^s 
works,  Allan  Cunningham  says : — 

"Of  the  fiuries  who  oo  sprightlj 
coursers  rode  on  CaasilU-Dowoans  we 
bave  from  Burns  but  a  brief  account. 
Ibe  tale  of  Tam-Iaue  lets  us  more  into 
tlie  secret  of  tbeir  nightly  doings ;  tradi- 
tion adds  a  few  particulars.  ITiey  were 
not  %  mischievous  race ;  they  loved  ro* 
mandc  bills  and  lonely  valleys;  they 
were  fond  of  music  and  of  children  ;  their 
dress  is  invariably  described  as  green, 
their  heads  bare,  and  their  hair  long  and 
of  a  golden  hue.  The  horses  on  which 
they  rode  were  from  fairy- land,  had 
small  bells  at  their  manes,  and  were  of  a 
cream  colour.  The  musical  instruments 
of  these  spiritual  people  were  corn-pipes 
and  bog-reeds ;  but  they  could  extract 
divine  harmony  out  of  an  ordinary  whis- 
tle. They  loved  bread  baked  of  new  meal, 
milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  honey 
dropped  from  the  comb.  1'hey  had  the 
power  of  blessing  or  of  cursings  families 
and  flocks,  and  never  overlooked  an  ill 
deed  nor  forgot  a  favour.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  they  left  our  land 
about  seventy  years  ago ;  tbeir  mourn- 
ings and  meanings  among  the  hills  on 
the  Hallowas  night  of  their  departure, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  an  old 
shepherd,  were  melancholy  to  hear.*' 

Now,  with  all  suhmission  to  one  so 
well  versed  in  Scotch  demonology  as 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  we  suspect 
that  in  his  account  of  the  equestrian 
&iries  of  Cassilis-Downans  he  has 
not  given  the  true,  popular,  and  ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  Scotland  respecting 
that  class  of  spirits,  hut  a  creed  cor- 
rupted hy  the  neresies  of  poets.  From 
the  time  of  "  true  Thomas"  of  Ercal- 
doune,  Scottish  poets  have  often  cele- 
brated the  fairies ;  but  as  bards  in  ge- 
neral like  fiction  fully  as  well  as  truth, 
they  have,  in  various  respects,  de- 
parted from  sound  doctrine,  and  dis- 
torted the  orthodox  faith  hy  wild  and 
unwarrantable  fancies  of  their  own. 
Their  heretical  views  were,  no  doubt, 
in  some  instances,  adopted  by  the 
people,  and  that  might  be  the  case  in 
certain  localities  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast.  But  fairies  that  were  not  mis- 
chievous— that  played  on  corn-pipes 
and  bog-reeds,  and  that  fed  upon 
viands  so  unspirited  as  oat-ca&es, 
honey ^mbs,  and  warm  milk,  were 
unknown  to  the   genuine   popular 


creed.  "With  the  excepti<m  that  these 
Cassilis-Downans  fairies  rode  on 
cream-coloured  chargers  with  bells 
tinkling  at  their  manes,  they  bear  a 
far  greater  resemblance  to  im  Robin- 
Goc^ellow  tribe  of  an  English  nur- 
sery tale,  than  to  the  ikiries  beheved 
in  and  dreaded  by  the  great  body  of 
orthodox  and  unsophisticated  Scotch- 
men. Genuine  Scotch  fairies  have 
often  been  seen  feasting,  but  not  on 
mortal  food;  they  were  no  warm 
milk-bibbers  nor  oat-cake  eaters. 
The  catholic  opinion  with  regard  to 
them  was  that  their  eating  and 
drinking,  their  tinsel  show,  and  even 
the  human  forms  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, were  altogether  illusory,  and 
that  when  they  imitated  mankmd  in 
any  way  whatever  it  was  in  fiendish 
mockery,  or  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter accomplish  some  hellish  purpose. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  thd 
reader  is  now  a3  well  acquainted  with 
Scotch  fairies  as  he  can  reasonably 
desire,  we  pass  on  to  a  class  of  de- 
mons peculiar  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, we  mean  the  wraUhs,  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  betokened  the  cer- 
tain and  speedy  death  of  the  persons 
whose  likeness  they  assumed;  and 
the  following  short  narrative  will  im- 
part dl  the  mformation  that  can  be 
given  as  to  their  nature  and  habits : — 

You  are  abroad  in  the  evening 
t¥rilight  and  meet  a  person  whom 
you  instantly  recognise  as  one  of 
your  neighbours,  x  ou  think  there 
IS  somethmg  remarkably  strange  and 
woe-begone  about  his  gait,  and  you 
soon  find  that  he  is  in  a  sullen  mood, 
for  when  you  address  him  he  heeds 
you  not,  but  passes  without  even  a 
nod  of  recognition.  You  are  sur- 
prised at  all  this,  and  even  feel,  you 
know  not  whjr,  a  certain  vague  kind 
of  fear.  Anxious  to  know  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  him,  you,  how- 
ever, resolve  to  follow  him;  and  as 
you  begin  to  put  vour  design  in  exe- 
cution, The  turns  the  comer  of  a  fence 
and  you  lose  sight  of  him.  You 
quicken  your  pace,  resolved  to  over- 
take him,  and  m  a  moment  are  round 
the  comer  also,  and  have  now  a 
straight  road  and  open  prospect  be- 
fore you,  but,  to  your  surprise,  can 
see  no  vestige  of  your  friend.  There 
is  no  place  where  he  can  conceal  him- 
self;  and  you  have  followed  so  close 
at  his  heels  that  it  is  impossible  that 
he  could  have  walked  or  run  so  far 
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ifl  to  be  out  of  sight,  on  aooonnt  of 
the  distance.  You  feel  rather  con- 
fused and  are  even  pretty  consider- 
My  alarmed,  your  heart  beating 
more  strongly  than  usual,  and  your 
hair  manifesting  a  tendency  to  assume 
the  vertical  position;  and  yet  it  is 
Singular  that  you  never  suspect  that 
you  have  seen  any  thing  superna- 
tural. You  arrive  at  home  nill  of 
your  adventure,  and  tell  your  family 
of  the  rencounter  which  you  have 
had  with  neighbour  So-and-so  at 
Suoh-and-sudi  a  place,  and  describe 
his  unaccountable  behaviour  on  the 
occasion.  Your  wife  and  daughters 
first  look  at  you  and  at  one  another 
in  mute  astonishment,  and  then, 
more  muUeruniy  proceed  all  at  once  to 
inform  you  (for  vou  have  been  from 
home  a  fortnight)  that  neighbour 
So-and-so  was  taken  ill  five  davs  ago, 
that  he  now  lies  raving  in  the  last 
stage  of  brain-fever,  and  that  what 
YOU  took  for  him  must  have  been 
his  wraith.  Upon  this  you  turn  pale 
as  deaUi  and  faint  outright,  a  cata- 
strophe which  befalls  every  man  and 
every  woman  who  have  seen  a  wraith, 
as  soon  as  they  are  aware  of  the  fact. 
Next  morning  you  hear  that  neigh- 
bour So-and-so  is  dead — as  indeed  it 
behoves  every  one  to  be,  sooner  or 
later,  after  his  wraith  has  been  seen ; 
and  in  due  time  you  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
the  effects  of  your  fright  prey  upon 
your  spirits  and  constitution,  and  jou 
fidl  into  a  galloping  consumption; 
that  in  a  few  weeks  your  own  wraith 
isseen;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
you  fi)llow  your  departed  neighbour 
So-and-so  to  the  grave.  Every  one 
conversant  with  Sx>tch  demonology 
is  aware  that  to  die  of  having  seen  a 
wraith  was  anciently,  at  least,  a  very 
common  occurrence. 

Brownies  were  another  class  of  de- 
mons that  infested  Scotland  in  the 
olden  time.  They  were  less  uniformly 
malicious  than  fairies,  and,  when  well 
treated,  did  some  good,  but  were  very 
ugly  customers  when  offended.  They 
were  rural  fiends,  and  frequented 
fiurm-houses,  dairies,  mills,  and  bams, 
and  often  during  night  performed  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  sucn  operations 
as  thrashing,  winnowing,  turning 
malt,  sweeping  floors,  &c.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  these  services 
were  gratuitous,  brownie  labour  was 
by  no  means  in  request,  and  most  peo- 


ple whom  these  fiends  patronised 
would  have  beoi  glad  to  come  down 
handsomely  to  any  exorcist  who 
would  have  conjurea  them  off  their 
premises.  They  were  frightftd  in 
appearance,  and  to  see  one  of  them 
was  enough  to  terrify  any  person  of 
ordinary  hardihood  to  death,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  commit  acts  of 
great  violence  and  ferocity.  At  all 
times  they  were  addicted  to  coarse 
practical  jokes,  and  their  services 
were  seldom  such  as  to  compensate 
for  the  mischief  they  wrought. 

Water-kelpies  were  a  class  of  fiends 
more  horrible  than  any  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned.  They  were  a 
sort  of  aquatic  demons,  as  their  name 
implies,  and  generally  made  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  banks  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds.  When  they  be- 
came visible  it  was  always  in  the 
shape  of  some  beast,  commonly  in 
that  of  a  black,  ferocious-looking  dog, 
of  enormous  size,  with  long  shaggy 
hair,  and  eyes  that  gleam^  in  the 
dark  like  candles.  They  uttered 
horrible  sounds  resembling  human 
laughter,  but  caricatured  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  akin  to  the  neighing 
of  a  horse.  They  sometimes  spoke 
and  pronounced  the  names  of  mdi- 
viduals  in  tones  similar  to  the  deep 
baying  of  a  huge  mastiff.  Wherever 
one  of  them  was  seen  or  heard,  some 
human  being  was  sure  to  perish  by 
drowning  soon  after.  There  was  no 
apparition  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land dreaded  more  than  that  of  a 
water-kelpie ;  and  almost  within  our 
own  memory  a  whole  parish  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  terrible  fdarm  by  noises 
supposed  to  proceed  from  one  or 
more  of  them. 

In  every  rural  parish  in  Scotland 
there  is  an  ecclesiastical  functionary 
called  the  bellman,  who,  in  addition 
to  ringing  on  Sundays,  performs  the 
duties  of  grave-digger  and  cbureh- 
beadle.  A  worthy  of  this  class  re- 
ported that  one  night,  as  he  was 
going  along  the  public  road  at  a 
place  where  it  approached  the  banks 
of  a  small  rivulet,  he  had  heard  the 
most  diabolical  and  frightful  sounds, 
compounded  of  splasning,  a  loud 
^rffling  noise,  and  bursts  of  demon- 
iacal laughter.  Concluding,  he  said, 
that  he  was  in  close  proximity  to  a 
water-kelpie,  for  what  other  fiend 
could  haunt  the  bum — ^thatjs  to  say. 
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ifmlei— lie  took  to  his  heels,  hk  hair 
bristling  up  with  terror  in  a  way 
thit  dianottnted  his  night-cap,  the 
head-dress  which  he  constantly  wore, 
iwike  as  well  as  asleep,  exoepdnff  on 
SondsTB.     That  the  night-cap  nad 
been  displaced  by  some   cause    or 
other  was  dear  and  evident,  for  it 
was  found  np<Hi  the  road  next  mom- 
iDg;  and  being,  from  its  superlatiye 
diitinen,  easily  recognised   as   the 
bellman's,  was  restorS  to  its  owner. 
As  Sandy  Clapper,  howerer,  for  that 
was  our   high  functionary's  name, 
happened  to  enjoy  the  well-earned 
lepatation  of  shooting  the  longest 
bow  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ¥ras 
even  pithily  said  by  those  that  knew 
him  well  to  be  ^ane  o'  the  greatest 
leears  out  o*  heU,**  little  or  no  cre- 
dence was  given  to  his  story,  some 
thinking  it  a  pure  fiction,  and  others 
believing  that  he  had  been  scared  by 
imaginary  terrors  proceeding  fVom  an 
evil  conadenoe.    A  few  nights,  how- 
ever, after  that  on  which  Sandy  al- 
leged his  adventure  to  have  token 
place,  a  p^  wi/ej  that  is  a  woman 
who  itinerates    the   country   yrith 
crockery  for  sale,  came  running  into 
a  house  with  her  face  pale  as  death, 
and  having  uttered  a  loud  scream 
&inted  away.      This  was    between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  of  a  dark  au- 
tumnal evening ;  and  when  the  wo- 
man was  brou^nt  back  to  her  senses, 
she  said  that  in  passing  the  locality 
where  the    bellman   had   met    his 
fright,  she  had  heard  sounds  of  the 
most  terrific  character,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  rivulet,  and  that 
her  alarm  was  so  great  that  she  threw 
down  her  basket  and  crockery  and 
inade  for  the  nearest  human  liabita- 
tion  as  &st  as  her  trembling  legs 
would  carry  her.     Her  crockery  was 
found  next  day  on  the  spot  which 
>hedggf|t)g^  fdl  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  that  she  had  been  most  mncerely 
and  even  dangerously  frightened  by 
lomethinir  or  another  was  plain  to 


In  leas  than  three  weeks  fireni  the 
date  of  the  bellman's  adventure,  no 
fewer  than  eight  or  ten  persons,  most 
of  them  of  undoubted  veradtr,  de- 
dared  that  they  had  heard  the  dread- 
ful sounds,  and  the  most  sceptical 
now  b^;an  to  think  that  they  were  of 
supernatural  origin,  and  that  a 
water-kelpie  must  be  their  author. 
To  go  near  a  pUoe  haunted  by  such 
a  demon,  after  nightfall,  was  what 
the  boldest  scrupled  to  do  alone,  and 
all  evening  intercourse  that  involved 
the  necessity  of  walking  or  riding  in 
that  direction  was  in  consequence 
broken  df.  Nay,  as  hobgoblins  now 
became  the  almost  sole  subject  of 
conversation,  and  as  a  visitotion  from 
a  real  water-kelpie  gave  an  air  of 
credilulity  to  the  wildest  stories  that 
could  be  n^ed  up  respecting  them, 
the  fear  of  supernatural  beings  took 
hold  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  to  a  degree  that  well- 
nigh  prevented  any  communication 
between  neighbours  after  sunset 
When  matters  had  continued  in  this 
disagreeable  stote  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  it  happened  that  two  fimners, 
who  had  been  out  at  a  convivial 
party,  and  who,  having  swallowed 
deep  pototions,  exemnlmed  in  their 
own  persons  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
words, 

'*  Inspiring  bold  John  Barlejoom  I 
What  danfsers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ; 
VVi'  tippennj  we  fear  nae  evD, 
Wi'  usquebae  we'll  face  the  devil/' 

in  passing  the  haunted  locality  on 
horseback,  heard  the  dreadful  sounds, 
and  being  curious  to  see  a  water- 
kelpie,  valiantly  resolved  to  ride 
down  to  the  bnnk  of  the  rivulet  in 
order  to  have  a  peep.  Setting  spurs, 
therefore,  to  theur  nags,  they  were  at 
the  waiter's  edge  in  an  instant,  and, 
the  night  being  clear,  they  espied  two 
figures  dressed  in  corduroy  jackets 
and  trousers,  with  blue  bonnets  on 
their  heads,  and  who  were  for  all  the 
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^rards  off.  On  seeing  the  fanners^ 
they  made  preparations  for  instant 
retreat,  but  were  too  late,  as  the 
former  magnanimously  tiding  up  to 
them  and  brandishing  stout  horse- 
whips gave  them  such  a  flogging 
as  water-kelpies  never  reeeived  be- 
fore. The  two  rogues  proved  to 
be  precisely  what  they  were  like, 
the  herd -boys  of  a  farmer  who 
resided  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  spot.  Inspired  with  a 
love  of  practical  jokes  very  common 
in  persons  of  their  age  and  occupa- 
tion, they  had  for  weeks  enacted  the 
part  of  water-kelpies  mih  a  success 
which  befooled  a  whole  parish ;  and 
though  the  winding  up  of  the  drama 
was  no  joke  to  themselves,  they 
might  justly  boast  that  during  its 
proj;p*e8s  the  laugh  had  been  aU  on 
their  own  side.  The  secrecy  with 
which  they  contrived  and  managed 
the  plot  was  so  complete,  that  no  m- 
dividual  of  their  master's  family  had 
ever  suspected  them.  Sleeping  to- 
gether in  the  loft  of  an  out-house,  to 
which  they  had  access  at  all  hours, 
without  disturbing  any  one,  they  re- 
tired from  the  kitchen,  after  supping 
at  eight  o'clock,  imder  pretext  of  go- 
ing to  bed,  and  went  straight  to  the 
bum  with  their  spade  and  horn. 
They  knew  when  a  passenger  was  ap- 
proaching by  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps; but  It  was  long  before  they 
ventured  on  action  if  there  were  more 
than  one  individual  within  hearing. 
As  they  saw  that  their  stratagem  took 
effect,  they  became  bolder;  and  they 
had  on  several  occasions  terriiied  four 
or  five  persons  in  a  body,  before  the 
sad  catastrophe  befell  them  which  we 
have  recorded.  No  sooner  had  they 
succeeded  in  frightening  any  one 
than  they  gave  up  operations  for  the 
night,  and  retired  quietly  to  their 
loft,  in   sweet    anticipation    of  the 

Sleasure  they  should  derive  next 
ay  fh>m  hearing  their  exploit  as- 
cribed to  the  water-kelpie,  and  seeing 
consternation  depicted  in  the  looks 
of  their  elders  at  the  recital  of  the 
tale  of  horror. 


we  are  ready  to  admit  ihat  mieh 
frolics  might  have  served  to  perpe- 
tuate the  belief  in  question,  after  it 
had  originated  in  some  other  source ; 
but  that  they  should  have  served  as 
its  foundation  we  regard  as  very  im* 
probable,  nay,  as  altogether  absurd. 
A  water-kelpie,  or  any  other  goblin, 
must  have  been  believed  in  bdbre  it 
could  be  personated;  and  even  the 
influence  of  such  impostures  in  keep- 
ing a  &ith  in  hobgoblins  alive  after 
it  had  taken  root  must  have  been 
very  limited.  When  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  ghosts  and  fiends  were 
permitted  to  visit  the  earthy  and 
make  their  presence  cognisant  to  the 
human  senses,  was  nearly  universal, 
it  could  only  be  the  extremely 
thoughtless,  or  the  recklessly  bold, 
that  would  venture  upon  the  person- 
ation of  such  tremendous  beings,  ei- 
ther for  the  sake  of  pleasantry  or 
any  other  purpose ;  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  hol^blin 
creed  was  nearly  exploded  in  certain 
classes  of  society  before  such  frolics 
could  become  in  any  d^ree  fre- 
quent. 

But  to  proceed.  The  great  enemy 
of  mankind,  in  employing  so  vast  a 
number  of  emissaries  in  Scotland, 
was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
their  trial  in  his  service  ought  to 
preclude  his  own  vigilant  superin- 
tendence. To  no  country  of  Elurope, 
accordingly,  did  he  devote  more  at- 
tention than  to  the  region  north  of 
the  Tweed ;  and  he  was  so  of^n  pre- 
sent in  that  small  comer,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  he  could 
find  time  for  the  direction  of  his 
affairs  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  appeared  in  Scotland 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Sometimes  he  presented  himself  as  at 
Witch-base,  in  kirk  of  Alloway,  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  dog, — a  towzie 
tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large ;  some- 
times in  that  of  an  immense  black 
steed  ;  sometimes  in  that  of  a  fe- 
rocious bull ;  and  sometimes  in  the 
less  formidable  guise  of  a  fowl  of  the 
ftir.     Freoiient.lv.  the  ffeneral  outline 
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knew  in  our  cbildhoodv  had  onoe  a 
Teoc<Hitre  with  him  in  a  secluded 
spot  near  Old  Aberdeen.  According 
to  her  description,  he  wotc  on  that 
oocasicHi  a  smt  of  sables  and  codded 
hat,  and  might  have  passed  for  a 
very  deeent  old  gentleman,  had  not 
the  peculiar  shape  of  his  nether  ex« 
trenuties,  concealed  as  they  were  un- 
der boots,  intimated  but  too  plainly 
that  they  were  cloven.  Satiui,  too, 
as  appears  from  the  third  and  last  of 
the  following  stanzas  descriptive  of 
his  habits,  in  Bums*s  address  to  him, 
took  sometimes  the  form  of  inanimate 
objects,  which,  when  he  chose,  could 
suddenl^r  change  into  the  likeness  of 
Bome  living  creature : — 

"  Vwe  beard  my  reverend  gnunie  itj. 
In  lanely  glene  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  where  auld  ruin'd  eattlee,  gray. 

Nod  to  the  moon. 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand*rer*8  way 

Wi'  eldritch  croon. 
When  twilight  did  my  gp-aanie  summon, 
To  say  her  prayers,  donee,  honest  wo- 
man! 
A(i  yont    the    dyke   she's    heard   you 
bummin* 

Wi'  eerie  drone  ; 
Or,  rustlin',  through  the  boortries  comin', 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 
Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 
The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light, 
Yii*  you,  myse),  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  Uie  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-bush,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waving  sough. 
The  cudgel  in  rov  niere  did  shake, 
£adb  bristled  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 
When  wi'  an  eldritch  stoor,  quaick— 
quaick, 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake. 

On  whistling  wings." 

But  the  devil  appeared  in  Scot- 
land as  often,  perhaps,  in  the  human 
shape,  without  either  horns,  tail,  or 
cloven  feet,  as  in  anv  other.  In  the 
guise  of  a  fashionable  gentleman  of 
the  time,  he  played  at  cards  a  whole 
Sunday  aflemoon  with  the  Laird  of 
Coubine,  in  Morayshire.  The  laird 
was  a  first-rate  gambler,  and  the 
devil  lost  considerably ;  but  he  soon 
took  a  terrible  revenge.     Leaving 


the  house  of  GouUne,  which  is  stai* 
ated  near  the  coast  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  about  midnight,  he  raised  so 
dread  a  storm  fipom  the  north-east, 
that  the  sand  on  the  searshore  rose 
in  tremendous  clouds,  and  drifted 
over  the  laird*s  property  with  such 
fearf\il  rapidity,  tnat  before  morning 
his  mansion  was  covered  high  above 
its  loftiest  turrets^  and  every  living 
thing  within  it  buried  alive;  while 
his  whole  estate,  which  had  con* 
sisted  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  was  converted 
mto  an  arid  desert,  most  of  the  te* 
nantry  being  smothered  either  in 
their  beds,  or  in  attempting  to  escape* 
From  the  Sunday  employment  imd 
company  of  the  laird,  it  may  easily 
be  judged  that  he  was  a  very  aban- 
doned character;  and  tradition  says 
that  the  vassals  in  this  respect  were 
but  too  like  their  master.  This  me- 
morable catastrophe  took  place  about 
two  centuries  ago,  and  the  barony  of 
Coubine  remains  to  this  hour  an  ir- 
reclaimable waste  of  shifting  sands, 
which  threaten,  during  tempesta 
from  the  north-east,  to  overwhdn 
the  adjacent  country.  Northern 
geologists  occasionally  visit  these 
sands,  and  very  appropriately  make 
them  part  of  the  groundwork  of  their 
ever-nuctuating  theories. 

In  Scotland,  Satan*s  wiles  were 
often  set  at  defiance  by  the  religious 
habits  of  the  people.  He  could  not 
bear  praying  or  singing  of  psalms ; 
and  readmg  of  the  Scriptures  ¥ras  an 
infallible  protection  aj^amst  him.  On 
one  occasiouv  an  individual  had  fidlen 
into  such  delusion  as  to  sell  hunself 
to  the  arch-fiend,  soul  and  body. 
The  bargain  was,  that  the  dem 
should  not  claim  his  purchase  till 
alter  a  certain  period  had  elapsed; 
and  as  the  appointed  time  approached, 
the  poor  man  began  to  repent  him 
bitterl^r  of  his  folly.  At  length  the 
fatal  night  arrived  on  which  he  wat 
to  deliver  himself  up,  and  with  hor- 
rid forebodings  the  evening  glided 
away  till  it  was  within  a  short  half^ 
hour  of  the  stipulated  time  whea 
Satan  should  appear.    In  the  midst 


of  Darknnt,  &c.,  he  was  distingaished  by  the  appellations  of  Auld  Nich,  and  or 
Mahoun  ;  he  was  al^  called  Homie,  becanse  be  occasionally  wore  horns  ;  Cloatt,  of 
Clootie  —  from  cU»t,  which  is  Scotch  for  a  hoof —  because  be  had  cloven ;  Hangh 
(f  uosi  hangman),  because  he  is  the  eiecutioner  of  damned  spirits-p^ic  Rie-brnt,  the 
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ef  his'  desifMdr,  he  thought  6f  a 
stratagem  which  promiaed  to  orer-^ 
reach  the  enemy.  He  lighted  a  can- 
dle, placed  his  bihle  before  him,  and 
began  to  read.  Just  as  he  had 
reached  the  middle  of  his  third  chap- 
ter, he  heaid  a  terrible  growl  at 
his  window,  and,  looking  up,  beheld 
the  fiend^s  eyes  of  flame  staring  at 
him  in  a  manner  dreadful  to  be£)ld. 
""Put  ande  that  book,"  said  the 
devil,  "  and  come  along."  "  No," 
replied  the  man ;  *^  allow  me  to  read 
till  this  bit  of  candle  be  consumed." 
At  this  request  the  devil  fell  a  swear- 
ing horribly,  and  began  to  bully  and 
threaten  hun ;  but  tne  man  grasped 
the  holy  volume  with  all  his  might, 
saying,  '*  I  am  determined  to  read  till 
tbls  candle  be  burnt  out ;  offer  any 
violence,  or  approach  a  single  step,  if 
you  dare."  Satan  seeing  his  deter- 
mination, now  sounded  a  parley,  and 
told  him  that  he  might  read  till  the 
wick  sunk  into  the  socket,  provided 
that  he  would  then  fulfil  the  bargain 
by  a  surrender.  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
other,  *^  as  soon  as  this  piece  of  tal- 
low is  melted  away,  I  will  fol- 
low you;"  and  with  the  words  he 
snnfted  out  the  light,  and  placing 
the  candle  between  the  leaves  of  his 
bible,  shut  the  latter,  coolly  locked  it 
into  a  large  chest,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  *^  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  you  villain  ?"  roared 
Satan,  once  more,  in  a  towering 
passion.  '*  I  mean  to  go  along  with 
you,"  replied  the  other,  "  when  the 
remainder  of  the  candle  is  burnt, 
which,  barring  accidents,  I  think 
shall  not  be  in  a  hurry."  "  I  under- 
stood that  you  were  to  bum  it  im- 
mediately, you  scoundrel !"  *'  Oh ! 
oh!"  said  the  man,  ^^hut  there  are 
two  parties  to  a  bargain,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  understood  no  such 
thing;  so,  Mr.  Devil,  you  can 
either  take  the  candle  from  the  bible, 
and  bum  it  yourself,  or  go  about 
TOUT  business.  Upon  this  the  fiend 
fell  into  a  rage,  which  brought  on  a 
severe  fit  of  coughing,  during  which 
he  expectorated  a  gc^  deal  of  flam- 
ing brimstone,  more  luminous  to  the 
sight  than  agreeable  to  the  smell; 
and  it  being  of  no  use  to  accept  the 
first  alternative,  as  he  durst  not  come 
near  the  bible,  he  vanished  as  soon 
as  the  cough  ceased,  under  the  mor- 
tifying feeling  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely **  done." 


^  But  it  was  nather  hy  his  own  im« 
mediate  agency,  nor  hy  that  of  his 
apostate  spirits,  that  Satan  was  of  old 
most  vexatious  to  the  people  of 
Scotland.  He  wrought  the  ftr 
greater  portion  of  his  mischief  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  human  mia- 
creants  of  both  sexes  who  entered 
into  lea^e  with  him.  Of  these — ^we 
mean  wizards  and  witches — ^plentiful 
as  they  were  eveir  where,  not  many 
^nerations  ago,  ^tland  had  more^ 
perhaps,  than  any  other  country. 
They  were  to  be  found  scattered  over 
the  land  in  every  direction  throughout 
its  whole  length.  There  were  High- 
land witches  and  Lowland  witches, 
Zetland  witches  and  Arcadian  vdtches. 
They  infested  island  and  mainland, 
town  and  village,  the  best-frequented 
districts  and  the  most  secluded  glens. 
Header,  had  you  lived  on  Scottish 
ground  little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  you  would  have  deemed  yourself 
fortunate  if  you  had  not  a  witch  or  a 
wizard  for  your  next  neighbour.  That 
the  one  or  the  other,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, both,  lived  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
your  habitation  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  walk  out,  at  the  period  we  men- 
tion, without  meeting  one  or  more  of 
them;  and  not  only  was  it  a  dead 
certainty  that  two-thirds  of  the  va- 
grants and  beggars  who  called  at  your 
bouse  asking  charity  belonged  to  the 
fraternity,  but  many  of  your  most 
respectable  acquaintances  might  be 
of  the  number.  Nay,  your  own 
mother,  sister,  or  wife,  might  be  a 
witch,  and  your  father,  your  brother, 
or  your  uncle,  a  wiauxL     If  your 

frandmother  was  not  a  witch,  you 
ad  reason  to  thank  your  stars ;  and 
if  you  had  a  crabbed  maiden  aunt  of 
a  certain  age,  whether  on  the  pater- 
nal or  maternal  side,  if  she  was  not 
at  least  suspected  of  witchcraft,  you 
might  deem  it  a  kind  of  miracle. 
Worst  of  all,  you  miffbt  be  one  of  the 
hellish  crew  yourselr^ — ay,  and  with- 
out being  aware  of  it  till  you  were 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the 
tribunal  appointed  to  try  you  for  the 
diabolical  crime.  Yes,  you  might 
believe  yourself  guiltless  as  the 
child  unborn  of  all  connexion  with 
the  powers  of  darkness ;  and  3ret,  to 
your  consternation  and  dismay,  hear 
It  proved  in  open  court,  by  tlie  most 
irresistible  evidence,  that  you  had 
sold  yourself  to  the  devil  long  agoi 


sM  been  wem  m  tm  ctmptsSkj ;  tmit 
y<m  had  Mtended  meetings  of  witched, 
ridden  ttirongfa  the  air  on  "  wgweed 
Btga,"  as  Bnntt  expresses  it,  and  on 
broomstickB ;  walked  throngh  thfe 
kejlioles  of  doors,  and  dropped  in 
the  shape  of  a  Innip  of  soot  do\m 
ehhmievs ;  transformed  3?our8elf  into 
the  shapes  of  hares,  rabbits^  foxes, 
ctta,  ana  swine ;  stnng  people  in  the 
likeness  of  a  bee,  barked  at  them  in 
rtat  of  a  dog,  or  btitted  at  them  in 
the  fipK«  of  a  black  ram.  Thongh 
cottwotts  tt>  yonrself  of  being  inno- 
cent of  one  and  all  of  these  enot- 
mitiea,  yon  might  hear  each  of  them 
hronght  home  to  ypxi  in  a  manner 
whidi  left  to  your  impartial  and  en- 
lightened jury  no  alternative  but  to 
pHwmioe  you  guilty,  and  to  your 
wned  jii<%e  no  other  course  than 
to  cottdenin  you  to  be  btmit  to  ashes 
w>t  following  week. 

To  conclude  :  the  superstitions 
whkih  we  hare  described  in  a  tone  of 
Icnty  which  few  at  the  present  dav 
^  ntgaiii  as  profhne,  received  full 
cfwfence  down  to  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod. When  Newton  was  past  nis 
prime, — ^when  Addison,  and  Pope, 
Md  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  were  en- 
tcrii^  upon  the  eareeir  of  active  Ufle,— - 


wflen  tBe  generation  that  immediatelv 

I)receded  tne  rise  ofthe  bright  constel- 
ation  of  Scottish  genius  which  shone 
during  the  eighteenth  century' — com- 
prehending, among  other  hmiinaries, 
Smollett,  and  Hume,  and  Reid,  Ro- 
bertson and  Beattie,  Campbell  and 
Gerard — had  reached  its  manhood, — 
the  belief  in  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
water-kelpies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hobgoblin  family,  had  hardly  begun 
to  be  shaken.  It  kept  its  ground 
not  only  in  the  lower  grades  of  so^ 
ciety,  but  in  the  highest  and  most 
enlightened  circles.  The  clergy  uni- 
versally, the  legal  profession,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  all  subscribed  their 
adherence  to  the  popular  creed.  The 
fiither  of  Bums  and  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  bom  early 
enough  to  have  Avitnessed  an  execu- 
tion for  witchcraft,  sanctioned  at  once 
by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people.  So  late  as 
the  middle  ofthe  last  century,  this  pre- 
posterous credulity  tvas  by  no  means 
extinct,  even  in  high  places ;  while  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  al  large, 
to  express  scepticism  on  any  ponit 
connected  with  the  national  demon- 
ology  was  tantamount  to  Atheism. 


THE  vaghants  lodging-house. 


Is  a  small  country  town  on  the  ortce 
ffreat  northern  f  oad,  now  both  depo- 
pulated and  impoverished  by  those 
rfiscov^ies  of  mcsdem  ingenuitt  called 
railways,  may  be  seen  a  low-looking 
paWie-hotise  beiu^^  the  sign  ofthe 
"Kmg*9  Head.'*  There  was  a  time 
^hen  kings'  h&ikdit  were  the  oma- 
meiits  of  mueh  nobler  houses,  such  as 
miM  and  hotels ;  but  since  our  own 
dear  little  queen,  «ind  Isabella  of 
^V'^in^and  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal, 
hate  reigned  in  borth  hemispheres^ 
^Bo^  hc»ds  have  Ijccotoe  rather  un- 
^ular.  So  there  teas  also  a  time 
^i'hen  the  living's  Head  we  have  just 
aamed  was  a  story  higher,  had  a  bay 
mndow  on  the  first  floor,  and  was 


the  profession  is  an  unpt-ofitablc  Uil- 
dertakin^, — and  not  that  some  innS 
and  hotels  on  the  great  north  road 
now  receive  from  the  rich  more  in 
sold  and  silver  than  the  host  of  the 
King's  Head  does  from  the  poor  in 
copper ;  but  then  a  vagrants  house 
is  never  a  genteel  habitation,  and 
Poverty  does  indeed  huddle  together 
very  strange  bedfellows.  Resides 
which,  a  low,  cringing,  cowed,  lop- 
ped, and  topped  house  can  never 
took  as  well  as  one  facing  boldly  and 
broadly  its  breast  to  the  sun,  wind, 
and  ram ;  and  to  be  very  honest  and 
true,  the  King's  Head  of  which  we  are 
speaking  has  by  ho  means  a  pre- 
possessing appearance. 
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The  house  stands  at  the  entrance 
to  the  small  town ;  the  lower  part  is 
buUt  of  brick,  once  red  and  flourish- 
ing, but  now  dirty  and  diney ;  and 
about  half  way  up,  boards,  once 
painted  white,  take  tne  place  of  their 
more  solid  neighbours  below,  and 
run  along  one  over  the  other,  in 
order  that  the  rain  may  drip  off 
them  to  the  ground.  In  justice  to 
the  Kind's  Head,  I  must  remark  that 
it  still  gives  some  signs  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  to  a  cardUl  and  curious 
examiner, — for  the  walls  below  look 
substantial,  and  the  yard  gate  and 
large  yard,  now  amply  covered  with 
tall  grass,  or  graceless  weeds,  indicate 
that  it  could,  if  it  knew  how,  also 
boast  of  its  better  days.  True,  the 
gate  that  once  was  closed  each  night 
by  the  smart  and  active  hostler  now 
stands  back  on  one  hinge,  resting 
therefore  partly  on  the  ground ;  and 
the  stables,  once  filled  with  prancing 
or  neighing,  or  at  least  well-fe^ 
steeds,  now  are  only  warmed  by  the 
breath  of  beggars,  too  poor  to  pay 
even  a  groat  tor  a  night* s  lodging, 
and  who  compound  with  their  host 
for  a  twopenny  nighfs  straw  in  the 
outhouses.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
some  beniffhted  or  bestormed  wag- 
oner, unaole  to  reach  the  usual 
place  of  his  sojourn,  may  unwillingly 
or  unwittingly  stop  at  the  Kings 
Head,  and  aUow  his  horses  to  share 
the  same  fate  as  the  beggars  who 
surround  them ;  but  such  visits  were 
few  and  fiur  between ;  and  even 
waffon-horses  would  avoid,  if  they 
comd,  '^the  Vagrants*  Lodging- 
House." 

Oh,  Poverty,  thou  art  a  biting  and 
a  bitter  thine !  Thou  hast  an  odour 
about  thee  that  even  doss  avoid,  and 
children  cannot  bear.  Thou  hast  a 
chill,  a  coldness,  a  damp  about  thee 
which  savours  not  of  lue,  but  of  the 
charnel-house.  Thou  hast  a  sorrow- 
fulness, a  sadness,  a  gloom,  a  hue 
about  thee  which  youth  and  love, 
beauty  and  jov,  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, cannot  call  their  sisters  or  their 
friends.  Thou  hast  a  silence  or  a 
snarlishness,  a  frovm  or  a  scornful- 
ness,  a  hate  or  a  malice,  about  thee 
which  chills  young  blood,  and  freezes 
the  purple  stream.  Thou  hast  a 
woefulness  in  thy  look,  a  desolateness 
in  thy  gait,  and  a  loneliness  in  thv 
every  movement,  repelling  all  that  is 
ardent,  and  keeping  «t  bay,  man  from 


man,  and  rendering  the  wcnrld  so  un- 
kind, the  heart  so  cold,  and  society  so 
Cheerless.  Yes,  Poverty,  thou  art 
more  than  a  "  bitter  drctuf^ht^ — thou 
art  a  bitter  foimtain,  a  bitter  stream, 
a  bitter  river,  a  bitter  oc^m,  and  an 
ocean  of  bitterness  is  within  thee; 
and  he  who,  like  some  wretched 
vagrants,  drinks  thee  continually,  is 
the  object  not  of  scorn  or  persecu- 
tion, but  of  pity  and  relief. 

The  King  s  Head  is  one  of  thow 
houses  which  are  known  by  all  daases 
of  mendicants,  whether  belonging  to 
the  nLver  class,  or  what  are  stn^led  by 
all  well-informed  travellers  turkert; 
to  the  high-flyersy  or  begging-ktter 
writers ;  to  the  shaUotv  coves^  or  im- 
postors, who  in  varied  garbs  obtain 
clothes  from  the  compassionate  and 
charitable  to  a  great  amount,  and 
then  sell  them  to  the  dealers  in  le(t- 
off  garments,  too  often  spending  the 
produce  in  ardent  spirits ;  to  the 
shallow  motts,  or  females,  who,  like 
shallow  coves,  go  nearly  naked 
through  the  world,  begging  ever  for 
clothes,  ever  obtaining  them,  and  jet 
never  clothing  themselves,  but  selling 
them  for  food,  for  lodging,  for  ardoot 
spirits,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  vice 
and  of  indolence ;  as  well  as  to  the 
separate  race  of  beggars  and  match- 
sellers  who  live  by  the  ordinary 
tales,  true  and  false,  of  real  or  sap- 

r^  misery,  and  in  which  class  is  to 
found  much  more  of  suffering 
than  of  crime,  and  of  destitution  and 
heart-rending  woe  than  we  are  either 
accustomed  to  believe  or  like  to  in- 
quire into. 

The  habit  of  generalising  on  all 
subjects  is  the  lisult  of  impadence, 
indolence,  or  selfishness.  The  beggar, 
as  he  opens  his  wallet,  and  sees  only 
hard  crusts  and  mouldy  meat,  will,  of 
course,  generalise,  Au  rich  men  to 
him  are  misers,  tyrants,  aristocrats, 
enemies  of  the  poor,  and  worthy  of 
death.  The  wealthy  man,  the  man 
at  his  ease,  or  even  the  middling- 
classed  man,  looks  upon  all  mendi- 
cants, whether  honest  or  thieves, 
lame,  halt,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
paralytic  or  palsied ;  or  whether 
liale  and  hearty,  affecting  diseases 
they  never  felt,  and  sorrows  which 
never  reached  them ;  or  whether  the 
real  bowed-down  and  infirm  widow, 
or  the  mock  imitator  of  her  sorrows ; 
or  whether  the  shoeless,  shirtless 
wittch  who  begs  because  be  cannot 
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woric,  firom  diaease  and  lameneas; 
or  the  £»r^erer  upon  human  sympa- 
thy, who  unitates  a  sorrow  he  knows 
nothii^  of, — yea,  they  look  upon  all 
these  ittdiscrhninately,  and  generally 
m  thieves,  vagrants,  and  impostors. 
Tell  such  a  man  that  he  generalises 
too  much,  and  that  he  should  not  in- 
volve multitudes  of  his  fellow-crea^ 
tares  in  his  sweeping  anathemas,  and 
he  will  reply,  ^  I  have  no  time  to 
ffcamine,  no  opportunities  for  inves- 
tigation ;  it  may  he  as  you  state,  that 
•ome  are  honest,  soher,  and  unfortu- 
nate, hut  then  the  opposite  class  is 
much  more  numerous,  and  I  must 
adopt  a  general  rule.*'  That  rule,  of 
coarse,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
heart's  own  selfishness;  and  rather 
than  decide  in  favour  of  human 
misery  and  calamity,  the  resolution  is 
taken  never  to  relieve  any, 

I  had  heard  and  seen  much  in  the 
coarse  of  a  long  autumnal  ramble  of 
the  sad  state  of  the  working  classes; 
but  my  attention  had  been  acci- 
dentally called  to  the  condition  of  the 
mendhaiUpoor,  I  found  them  a  wholly 
different  race  of  beings.  They  had 
signs  of  their  own,  a  language  of  their 
own,  plans  and  schemes  of  uieir  own, 
houses  of  their  own,  or  rather  for  their 
own  class;  bams  and  outbuildings  re- 
served by  compassionate  farmers  and 
landowners  for  them ;  they  split  so- 
ciety into  &ctions,  calculated  with 
accuracy  all  their  chances ;  and  could 
teQ  in  many  cases,  with  tolerable 
nieety,  how  much  they  should  re- 
ceive in  a  week.  I  found  them,  ge- 
oerally  speaking,  distrustful  of  each 
other,  living  in  a  constant  state  of 
fear  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  con- 
cealing their  own  names  even  from 
their  commonest  associates,  and  chang- 
ing their  announced  plans  and  move- 
ments in  less  than  a  moment,  as 
ihey  saw  with  a  prophet's  eye  a  lion 
in  their  projected  patn. 

But,  then,  how  oifferent  were  their 
daases.  There  was  the  systematic 
vagrant,  whose  life  had  been  one  of 
constant  and  unchanging  mendi- 
cancy. There  was  the  occasional 
at,  who  begged  after  pea- 
season  was  over,  or  after 
J  was  terminated,  or  after  the 
bluest  was  closed,  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  go  back  to  London,  or  to 
the  county  to  which  they  belonged. 
There  was  another  class  ca  occasional 
vagrants  also,  who,  migrating  from  a 


district  where  poverty  and  misery 
assailed  them,  to  the  place  of  Uieir 
nativity,  or  of  their  former  brighter 
fortunes,  sought  for  halfpence  on 
their  way,  to  provide  for  their  daily 
wants,  as  they  pressed  onwards. 
There  was  another  class  of  those 
temporary  vagrants,  likewise,  who, 
being  without  employ,  and  hearing 
where  work  could  be  procured,  far, 
far  away,  had  set  forth  with  their 
little  all,  and  little  indeed  it  was,  to 
seek  in  the  promised  land  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  their  daily  wants. 
"  I  only  ask  for  work,"  said  a  pale, 
half-starved  mechanic,  whose  visage 
was  not  unknovm  to  me  in  former 
years, — "I  only  ask  for  work,  any 
work.  I  will  drive  the  crows  away ; 
I  will  pick  up  stones ;  I  vnll  watch 
the  covra  and  the  sheep ;  I  will  col- 
lect and  sweep  up  manure  on  the 
highroads;  I  will  rise  at  four,  and 
work  all  day  and  all  nlffht,  if  neces- 
sary, to  earn  my  bread,  and  never 
ask  another  charity.  But  I  cannot 
get  work  any  where,  and  I  must  die 
or  beg."  That  man's  case  was  a 
specimen  of  that  of  thousands  who 
now  drag  along  their  feeble  frames 
on  the  high  and  cross-roads  of  this 
country;  and  yet — they  are  va- 
grants! 

The  vagrants  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  principally  in  London,  are 
the  very  worst  classes.  They  are  in 
^ht  cases  out  of  ten  impostors. 
They  go  about  with  statements  of 
losses  by  fire,  shi]>wrecks,  and  acci- 
dents. They  obtain  counterfeit  sig- 
natures of  magistrates  and  clergy- 
men to  declarations  of  having  lost 
their  property  by  fire;  and  those 
who  work  "  vdth  the  slum  and  deli- 
cate'^ (the  brie^  or  statement,  and 
book  of  subscriptions)  often  raise 
large  sums  of  money,  which  they  ex- 
pend in  vice  and  profligacy.  The 
diipwrecked  mariner's  lurk  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  successftil.  A 
person  of  this  character,  known  by 
the  nickname  of  Captain  Johnstone, 
has  followed  the  lurk  of  a  ship- 
wrecked captain  for  many  years. 
He  has  been  several  times  over  every 
county  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
has  obtamed  thousands  of  pounds. 
He  is  an  excellent  writer,  and  has  a 
respectable  appearance;  so  the  un- 
wary are  deceived,  and  he  is  en- 
riched. When  any  account  i/f  a 
shipwreck  appears  in  the  newspapers 


which  sefims  likely  to  wilt  hte  trat- 
pose,  he  writes  out  a  new  brief  (dnm)^ 
and  provides  a  new  book  (delicate), 
and  sets  to  work  with  zeal  to  obtain 
subscribers.  The  trick  Generally 
succeeds,  and  for  months  the  artful 
impostor  preys  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  There  is  a  story  current 
about  him  which  is  worth  recording. 
A  few  years  ago,  during  the  time  he 
was  "  working  his  lurk"  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties,  a  vessel  was 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
Having  read  the  account  in  one  of 
the  papers,  and  determined  that  it 
would  exactly  suit  him,  he  prepared 
for  work,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a 
nobleman   whose   benevolence   was 

?roverbial  in  the  neighbourhood. 
>n  applying  to  see  his  lordship,  one 
of  the  servants  informed  him  tnat  he 
was  in  a  summerbouse  in  the  park, 
on  his  road  back.  Johnstone  walked 
to  the  summerbouse,  and  found  the 
nobleman  reading  a  newspaper.  The 
captain  apologised  for  disturbing  his 
lordship,  informed  him  that  he  had 
just  been  shipwrecked,  only  a  ffew 
days  previously,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  and  all  particu- 
lars of  the  disaster.  The  tale  was 
well  told.  The  nobleman  could  not 
doubt  the  facts,  for  he  had  just  read 
a  longer,  but  stfll  wholly  correspond- 
ing, statement  of  the  same  event  in 
the  newspaper  before  him,  and  fiv* 
POUNDS  weFe  at  once  subscribed  and 
p|aid,  as  ttell  as  name  given  and 
signed  in  the  book  of  subscriptions. 
With  such  a  donation  and  such  a 
name,  Johnstone  scoured  the  country 
round  abont^  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds  were  procured  by 
him  in  a  kw  weeks. 

Polish  noblemen,  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  land  of  their  birth 
by  Bussian  tyranny,  are  amongst  the 
most  successnil  impositions  practised 
in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 


wild  eajoles  tlie  denotics  at  gadh- 
men's  horaes,  and  works  npon  their 
sympathy ;  **  the  colliers  who  liave  suf- 
fered firom  the  water  suddenly  burst- 
ing into  a  coal-pit,"  and  yet  vrho  never 
saw  a  coal-pit  in  their  lives ;  "  the 
starved  out  weavers,"  who  go  about 
with  printed  papers,  or  small  hand- 
bills, representing  that  they  are  oat 
of  employ,  though  they  have  never 
seen  a  loom ;  ^  the  cotton-spinners* 
lurk,**  with  their  trick    of  leaving 
printed  appeals,  and  calling  amai  tar 
them,  and   for  alms,  though    they 
know  as  much  of  diamond-hunting 
as  of  cotton-spinning.    One  of  these 
cotton -spinning  lurkers   is    named 
'«  Cheshire  BUir    lie  has  been  tra- 
velling for  some  ^fteen  years  in  the 
capacity  of  a  vagrant,  but  in  various 
climates.    Once  he  was  a  ^  shallow 
cove,"  and  represented  himself  as  a 
shipwrecked  milor.    Then  he  was  a 
"  carpet  -  weaver   in   distress,"    snd 
Eiung  through  the  streets  to  obtain 
"  browns  and  wedge"  (halfpenee  and 
silver).     Then   he  was   a    ootton- 
weaver   from    Manchester,    singing 
through  the  streets  in  company  with 
others,  having  a  dean  white 'apron 
round  him.     Then  he  was  on  the 
collier's  lurk,  and  carrying  a  writtoi 
paper,  stating  that  he  h^  suffered 
mm  dreadim  accident  at  IMlstovt,  in 
a  coal-pit.    Then  he  turned  watch- 
seller  :  afterwards  a  simple  road-nde 
beggar;  and  finally  a  cotton-sptnner 
out  of  employ,  selling  cotton  said  to 
be  of  his  own  spinmng,  and  out  of 
which  he  contrived  to  make  a  profit 
of  an  hundred  per  cent. 

^The  callenderer^s  lurk**  »  an- 
other trick,  and  the  doggerel  poetry 
in  whidi  their  appeal  is  made  to  tl(e 
**  kind  and  generous  public"  con- 
tains, amongst  a  variety  of  other 
verses,  the  folloiring  record  of  their 
own  virtues  and  charity,  when,  as 
they   pretend,    they    knew   better 
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or  mistresseB,  where  thojr  axe  kn<ywn 
theaiadvQs,  prcaent  thor  *^  appeal," 
aad  thus  aY<Mfl  detection,  and  collect 
m  abundant  revenae  for  the  sins  as 
veli  as  the  necessaries  of  existence. 

Well  would  it  be  for  society  at 
Utgii  if  the  yagrants  of  Great  Britain 
were  confined  to  these  impostors. 
The  remedy  would  be  easy.  Th^ 
extinction  by  imprisonment  and 
transportation  would  not  be  difficult. 
But  alas!  mixed  up  with  these  un- 
troe  and  unreal  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathiflB  of  our  nature,  are  thousands 
aiid  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  where 
sicknera,  accidents,  death,  want  of 
work,  inadequate  wa|(€s,  and  the 
other  ills  of  life  to  which  sorrowing 
loan  is  heir,  have  given  to  the  squa- 
lid, starving,  vrretched,  and  abased 
appticants  me  right  to  ask  for  food, 
or  to  seek  in  the  ukioks  they  so 
nuwh  abhor  the  gruel  and  the  bread 
uf  existence. 

^  There  is  the  union,**  I  said  to  a 
jonng  woman,  whose  husband  had 
died  a  few  dajfi  previously  of  small- 
pox, and  who  had  left  three  children 
as  his  sole  inheritance  to  his  once 
Wloved  wife,  but  now  mourning 
^idow.  ^  There  is  the  union*  As 
your  landlord,  cruel  and  cokl-hcarted, 
has  seised  and  sold  your  bedstead^ 
bedding,  and  chairs,  you  have  no 
cboiQe^  Your  duty  is  clear.  There 
b  the  union.  You  will  have  shelter, 
Uiddiag,  clothes,  and  food.'* 

""But  not  my  children,**  relied 
the  wretched  and  helpless  widow. 
*'!  would  rather  beg  my  bread  to 
my  grave  than  be  separated  from 
tb«m  either  by  day  or  by  night.** 

All  persuasion  was  useless.  She 
tet  out  on  her  vagrant  life,  and  her 
children  were  her  passports  to  com- 
paasiou.  Oh !  the  mass  of  miserv  I 
Oh !  the  untold,  the  hidden,  but  the 
deep  and  bitter  woes  of  tens  of  thou- 
taods  of  those  who  are  yet  classed 
vader  the  one  general  sweeping  title 
^Uggart !  Well,  and  so  they  axe ; 
for  they  b^;  but  why?  Because 
Bo  one  will  give  them  work,  the  su3- 
tmaof  th^  receive  from  the  re- 
l«viag-officar  is  not  enough  to  keep 
Itiiem  on  @w>l  fare,  the  unions  are 
to  their  hearts,  the  rate  of 
attowed  to  them  fi>r  labour  by 
parish  is  inadequate,  their  own 
fidl  them ;  and  what  are  they 
do?  To  migrate  to  other  dia- 
^     Y«j  b«|i  thisy  mi^t  b^ 


Ites 


their  way,  and  oDten  arrive  too  late. 
To  emigrate  I  Ah,  that  is  the  last, 
the  very  last  scheme  resorted  to  bv 
the  poor  of  En^and.  En^gland,  with 
all  its  sorrows,  is  still  their  home. 

I  had  thus  familiarised  myself  with 
the  vagrants*  life  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  accidents,  and  sad  and  sorrow- 
ing pages,  when  a  resolution  to  know 
them  stiU  better  decided  me  on  pass- 
ing a  few  hours  at  a  vagrants*  lodg- 
ing-house. I  had  heard  of  the 
King*s  Head  from  several  ^'travel- 
lers (the  name  ad(qp4ed  by  beggars 
wandering  on  the  road),  and  having 
had  some  good  shooting  and  finished 
my  autumnal  rambling  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town  in  question,  I 
dressed  myself  up  as  an  unfortunate 
tradesman — a  broken-down  shop- 
keeper— and  with  old  clothes,  a 
worn-out  hat,  shoes  covered  with 
mud  and  dirt,  and  a  ''''sbm.  atid  deli- 
caie''  (a  case,  or  appeal,  and  sub- 
scription-book), I  arrived  at  dusk  at 
the  outer  door  of  the  vagrants*  lodg- 
ing-house. I  had  wrap^ped  up  in  a 
sort  of  dingy -looking  cloth  a  piece  of 
bread  and  some  sausage,  the  former 
stale  and  the  latter  cooked  a  day  or 
two  before.  This  arrangement  was 
necessary  that  I  might  not  be  dif&r- 
ent  to  my  fellows.  I  did  not  desire 
to  look  suspicious,  or  to  excite  atten* 
tion  by  any  superiority  either  in 
clothes  or  provender.  My  coat- 
sleeves  were  threadbare,  my  beard 
had  two  days  been  unvisited  by  the 
razor,  and  I  thought  that  Mai^ 
Anne,  the  lady*s  maid  of  my  fiiend  a 
wife,  at  whose  house  I  had  been 
staying,  would  have  gone  into  fits 
with  immoderate  laughing  when  I 
sallied  from  the  haU.  To  prevent 
being  discovered,  I  had  also  taken 
care  to  arrive  at  the  King*s  Head  by 
a  circuitous  route,  since  trampa  and 
cadgers  weire  abundant  in  those  parts, 
and  if  I  had  been  suspected  not  to  be 
a  '' regular''  in  the  trade,  1  should 
have  suffered  two  inconvcnieixes : 
the  first,  that  of  not  seeing  the  society 
into  which  I  entered  in  its  uaturtu 
state ;  and  the  second,  that  of  nm- 
ning  the  risk  of  being  both  insuUed 
and  expelled. 

Ou  arriving  at  the  door  of  the 
King*s  Uead  i  paused  a  few  seconds. 
All  waa  aa  still  as  death,  ^y  cou- 
rage, or  rather  my  assurance,  seemed 
to  &^  me ;  but  at  thai  very  moment 
a  itatlg€r  ontitejy  0^  begfi»v  oa  the 
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road),  with  his  female  compankm 
and  three  children,  came  up  and 
made  straight  for  the  door.  They 
entered,  and  I  did  the  same.  The 
landlord  looked  at  his  new  gnests 
from  the  door  of  his  small  inner 
room  with  rather  a  beaming  eye,  and 
in  a  famih'ar  tone  and  manner  said  to 
the  cadger  who  had  entered,  "  Well, 
Jem,  how  goes  it  ?  browns  or  wedge^ 
eh?**  Meaning,  in  plain  terms, 
"Well,  Jem,  what  sort  of  a  day 
have  you  made  ?  have  you  plenty  of 
halfpence  or  silver  ?*' 

"3rowns,'*  replied  the  cadger, 
very  sulkily ;  "  hut  hunger's  a  slurp 
thorn  and  biteth  keen."  And  then 
on  he  walked  to  a  large  back  room 
on  the  ^und-floor  which  was  the 
vagrants^  '' saUe-a-manger''  I  fol- 
lowed my  leader,  without  exchanging 
a  word  either  of  civility  or  salutation, 
and  sat  down  on  a  bench  originally 
rough  and  uncomely,  but  which  had 
been  polished  by  the  much  sitting  of 
the  vagrants  thereon  with  their  old 
corduroy  and  velveteen  small-clothes 
from  year  to  year. 

"Come  here,"  said  the  cadger  to 
his  companion  and  children ;  "  out 
with  your  scran  Q}roken  victuals), 
and  let's  have  at  it.  Tm  ready  to 
die  o'  hunger." 

I  looked  round  me.  The  room 
was  filled  with  guests ;  but  oh!  how 
different  were  their  appearances! 
Near  the  fire,  which  was  composed  of 
dead  burning  cinders  and^  I  think, 
some  coke,  sat  an  old  man,  whose 
hair  was  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and  whose  age  could  scarcely  be  less 
than  eiffhty.  His  eyes  appeared  un- 
dimmed  by  years  or  care,  and  he 
fastened  them  on  me  with  an  inquir- 
ing, if  not  suspicious  tenacity. 

"Bad  neignbourhood  for  high- 
flyers," remarked  the  old  man,  di* 
recting  his  voice  towards  the  part  of 
the  room  where  I  had  seated  myself. 

"Very  bad,"  I  answered,  in  my 
gruffest  manner,  and  in  a  surly 
tone,  and  he  was  silent. 

The  room  was  about  eighteen  feet 
long  by  fourteen  or  sixteen  broad. 
It  was  at  least  ten  feet  high  and  had 
a  sanded  floor,  or  rather  dirty  deal 
boards  covered  with  sand  every 
mominff.  In  the  day  time  it  was 
lighted  by  two  windows,  which  looked 
into  a  sort  of  half  yard,  half  garden, 
where  was  a  pump  of  good  water  and 
alarge  stone  oak,  the  only  gratuitous 


articles  in  or  around  the  premises. 
'Die  room  had  neither  prints  nor 
pictures,  blinds  nor  curtains,  nor 
even  shutters;  but  there  were  no 
broken  panes,  and  two  ventilator 
whirled  round  in  two  upper  panes  of 
glass  with  much  activity,  through 
which  the  hot  air  and  smoke  of  the 
pipes  gained  M-ess.  The  fire-place 
was  at  the  fartner  end  of  the  room. 
Around  the  wall,  and  fixed  to  it 
strongly,  were  a  line  of  benches, 
before  which  tables,  on  which  the 
vagrant  opened  his  bag,  his  towel, 
his  basket,  or  his  wallet.  The  fa- 
vourite benches  were  those  which 
were  placol  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
from  the  fire-place  to  each  side,  which 
were,  in  fact,  cross  benches.  Those 
who  arrived  last  were  obliged  to  put 
up  with  forms,  which  were  not  fixed, 
but  which  were  stationed  across  and 
down  the  external  sides  of  the  two 
cross  and  two  long  tables.  The  tables 
were  by  no  means  crowded,  but  they 
were  tolerably  ftdl.  Having  descried 
a  vacant  place  about  the  left  centre 
bench,  which  was  fixed  to  the  wall,  I 
pushed,  with  some  roughness,  to  that 
quarter,  but  not  without  meeting 
with  a  reproof  from  a  female,  whose 
supper  I  deranged  by  my  rapidity, 
and  who  observed,  in  no  honeyed  ac- 
cents, "that  I  must  belong  to  the 
galleys'  quarters."  The  observation 
excited,  however,  no  attraction,  for 
such  reproofs  were  merely  character- 
istic of  the  society  and  scenery  which 
surrounded  me. 

Next  to  the  old  man  at  the  xxpper 
end  of  the  room  sat  the  prettiest  girl 
I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 
She  was  travelling,  t.  e,  b^ging,  with 
her  grandfather,  who  was  next  her. 
Whether  she  was  his  grandchild  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  they  travelled  to- 
gether, ate  together,  and  slept  toge- 
ther, and  were  indeed  insepanUe. 
Her  ace  was  about  eighteen.  There 
was  a  light  in  her  eye,  a  rapidity  in 
her  step,  a  fascination  in  her  smile, 
and  a  plavfhlness  in  her  jests  and 
tone,  wnich  were  almost  bewitching ; 
but  she  had  been  corrupted  by  de- 
praved society,  and  rendered  wliolly 
callous  to  all  moral  sentiments.  Her 
grandfather,  for  so  we  must  call  him 
in  default  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, "did  the  lame  &cr*"  durin£ 
day ;  that  is  shammed  lameness,  and 
at  nieht  had  his  leff  unbandaged,  and 
oould  walk  somewnat  nimbly  across 
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the  nxHn.  His  my  hairs,  I  suspect, 
bowerer,  helped  him  nmch  more 
than  his  lameness,  and  enabled  him 
to  smoke  his  pipe,  drink  his  pint,  and 
snpply  half  tne  same  auantityto  the 
girl  who  accompanied  him.  The  old 
man  was  now  and  then  irritated  by 
the  whisperine  of  "an  out-and-out 
swell  vagrant  who  sat  next  his 
granddaughter  on  the  cross  bench, 
and  was  evidently  seeking  to  intrigue 
with  her.  How  angry  at  last  the 
old  man  was!  He  called  the  swell 
vagrant  "  a  seducer,"  a  "  miscreant,** 
and  other  titles  far  more  objection- 
able, whilst  the  girl  evidently  en- 
joyed the  dispute,  and  laughed  as  the 
old  man  was  quizzed  for  nis  attach- 
ment to  the  younger  branches  of  his 
family.  That  was  a  sad  scene  of 
retaliation;  but  the  girl  and  her 
lover  (for  the  day)  continued  their 
whisperines  and  laughinffs,  whilst  she 
partook  of  some  of  the  cnoicest  mor- 
sels from  the  wallet  of  her  young 
neighbour. 

But  these  were  all  secondary  per- 
sonages. There  were  two  or  three 
others  who  secured  very  shortly  all 
my  attention.   The  landlord  was  one. 

"  Out  or  itL,  young  manf"*  was  his 
inquiry,  as  he  planted  himself  oppo- 
site to  me,  about  half-an-hour  after 
my  arrival. 

What  could  he  mean?  I  a£fected 
not  to  hear  him. 

"  Out  or  in,  I  say  ?"  he  repeated ; 
and  the  thought  just  struck  me  that 
his  question  related  to  my  sleeping 
qoarters,  and  meant  to  interrogate 
me  whether  I  intended  sleeping  in 
the  house  in  a  bed,  or  in  the  stables 
on  straw. 

**  Oh !  in,"  I  rcnHed  in  a  dashing 
sort  of  style,  still  not  raising  my 
eyes  from  the  table. 

**  Four  pence^  if  you  please,"  said 
the  landlord.  "No.  7,  one  pair  to 
the  right,  half  a  bed  with  blind  Tom, 
a  good  kicker." 

I  took  out  my  fourpence  Und  placed 
them  on  the  table,  all  iii  brovms. 
The  landlord  looked  at  them  one  by 
one,  and  discovered  two  with  harps 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  halfpennies. 

"  Harp's  the  word—eh  ?'^  asked, 
or  rather  ejaculated  the  landlord; 
for  he  waited  for  no  reply  to  his  in- 
quiry, but  continued  as  follows  :  — 
"  Harping's  out  of  fashion,  they  say, 
in  these  parts.  Bob  Dawyer  was 
nabbed  yesterday  as  waa  a  month,  at 


White's  the  linen-draper's,  and  now's 
in  the  lock-up  for  the ' sizes'' 

What  could  this  mean  ?  I  found 
out  afterwards.  There  are  a  class  of 
thievish  vagrants  called  "  palmers," 
who  visit  snops  under  pretence  of 
collecting  harp  halfpence;  and,  to 
induce  diopkeepers  to  search  for 
them,  they  offer  thirteenpence  for  a 
shilling's  worth,  when  many  persons 
are  sifly  enough  to  empty  a  large 
quantity  of  coppers  on  their  counters 
to  search  for  tne  halfpence  wanted. 
The  palmer  is  sure  to  have  his  hand 
amongst  the  treasure ;  and  while  he 
affects  to  search  diligently  for  the 
harps,  he  contrives  to  conceal  some 
halfpence  in  the  palm  of  his  hand; 
and  when  he  removes  his  hand  from 
the  copper,  always  holds  his  fingers 
out  straight,  so  that  the  shopkeeper 
has  no  suspicion  that  he  is  bemg 
robbed. 

The  landlord  clearly  took  me  for 
^palmer.  This  was  no  very  agreeable 
compliment  to  begin  with;  but  I 
answered  him  not  a  word,  and  only 
called  to  the  girl  "  for  a  pint  of 
beer." 

"  Penny,  three-halfpenny,  or  two- 
penny ?"  asked  the  girl ;  to  whom  I 
replied,  "  Two-penny."  This  doubt- 
less confirmed  their  suspicions.  A 
four-penny  bed,  two-penny  beer,  and 
bread  and  cold  sausage,  were  fare  and 
accommodation  wortny  of  a  palmer. 

The  creature  who  waited  upon  us, 
and  whom  I  have  called  "  tlte  girl,'' 
deserves  a  passing  sketch.  She  was 
short,  crooked,  one-eyed,  lame  on  the 
left  leg,  fiat  as  a  pancake,  long  as  a 
herring,  yellow  white,  with  a  sharp 
nose,  much  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, and  a  mouth  used  to  steal  a  sip 
from  the  poor  man's  beer,  and  to  in- 
sult him  if  he  accused  her.  She  wore 
a  low  dark  cotton  gown,  with  a  neck- 
handkerchief  whicn  might  have  been 
white  in  the  days  before  the  flood ; 
two  large  ear-rings,  and  coarse  worsted 
stockings  very  loose  about  the  in- 
steps, and  indicating  a  total  indif-' 
ference  on  the  part  of  theu:  wearer 
to  garters.  Her  gown-sleeves  were 
tucked  up  above  the  elbows,  and  her 
gown  also  tucked  up  behind.  Her 
apron  was  not  less  holy  than  her  life, 
and  was  not  much  whiter  than  her 
kerchief.  She  was  on  one  continued 
dog-trot  from  mom  to  night,  and 
often  during  a  portion  of  even  the 
night  itself,  ana  had  only  accepted 
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the  post  she  occupied  because  no  on^ 
else  in  all  the  country  would  employ 
her.  She  was  dirty,  insolent,  and 
stupid ;  but  then  she  went  round  and 
round  from  January  to  December, 
like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  and  was  "  per* 
fectly  a  match"  for  the  kind  of  cus- 
tomers who  frequented  the  King's 
Head. 

The  landlord  was  a  big,  strapping 
fellow,  who  had  passed  some  months 
of  his  earlier  days  in  a  metropoli- 
tan prison  for  sundry  acts  of  petty 
knavery,  hut  who  had  repented  of 
his  unprofitable  career,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  father  and 
motlier  to  the  rights  and  privileges, 
property,  good-^ill,  furniture,  and 
all  the  rest,  of  the  King's  Head — the 
vagrants'  lodging-house.  He  must 
have  been  not  less  than  six  feet  high, 
with  strong  sinewy  arms,  and  looked 
one  vast  mass  of  muscle  and  vigour. 
His  head  was  round,  red,  and  heavy. 
His  upper  lip  was  scowling,  and  his 
physiognomy  severe.  No  one  would 
think  of  attacking  him  single-handed ; 
and  he  would  be  a  match  in  physical 
strength  for  two  or  three  of  the 
stoutest  and  bravest  of  his  customers. 
His  wife  was  made  in  a  very  diii'erent 
mould.  She  had  once  been  hand- 
some ;  but  coarse  language,  coarse 
associations,  coarse  lodgers,  a  coarse 
husband,  a  coarse  mode  of  life,  and  a 
habit  of  "  driving  dull  care  away" 
by  the  iug  and  the  bottle,  had  con- 
verted her  into  a  fallen  beauty,  and 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self. 
Two  squalling,  screeching,  savage,  dis- 
obedient, untractable  cluldren,  were 
the  fruit  of  her  marriage  with  our 
host ;  and  tlie  King's  Head  was  known 
all  round  as  being  the  most  musical, 
but  least  harmonious  family  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

When  the  landlord  had  seen  the 
two-penny  beer  placed  before  me,  he 
turned  to  a  thick-set,  wild,  savage- 
looking  man,  who  had  a  small  bull- 
dog at  his  feet,  and  who  travelled 


the  dim  of  vagrants  who  are  moel 
exceedingly  cjlever  at  drawing  a  pume, 
watch,  or  pocket-book,  from  perwna 
in  crowded  places.  Bofies^  fiurs,  and 
prize-fights,  are  their  most  iavounte 
resorts.  His  companion  was  so  much 
like  him  that  they  must  have  been 
brothers.  As  he  was  talkative,  how- 
ever, his  brother  was  tadtum;  and 
Bob  Davis  (for  such  was  the  elder 
brother's  name)  gave  all  the  orderB, 
and  superintend^  all  the  arrangc- 
menta.  The  eldest  mi^t  have  been 
twenty-five,  the  youngest  four  years 
less. 

"  In  or  out,  gentlemen  ?"  asked 
the  landlord,  as  he  eyed  his  suspicions 
inmates, 

"Why  in,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Bob 
Davis,  "  and  no  mistake*'' 

"  One  shilling  the  whole  bed,"  said 
the  landlord,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  No.  7,  first-floor,  bed  to  the  right, 
only  two  beds  in  the  room." 

"  Two  half  beds  will  suit  us  better," 
replied  Bob;  "we  don't  sleep  to- 
gether ;  never  mind  separatioo. 

"  There's  no  choosing  here,*^  said 
the  landlord.  "  If  that  don't  suit 
you,  you  can  accommodate  yourselves 
elsewhere— or — out,  if  you  prefer  it!" 

The  two  brothers  looked  mortified, 
but  merely  replied,  "  That  they'd 
take  some  supper.'* 

The  landlord  was  somewhat  moved 
by  these  dulcet  notes,  and  asked  them, 
"  If  they'd  prefer  the  front  room  to 
the  one  they  were  in?"  Now  the 
front  room  was  a  sort  of  reserve  — 
not  for  good  compai^%  since  good 
company  never  went  of  late  years  to 
the  King's  Head — but  for  flash  com- 
pany, for  private  interviews,  for  secret 
confabulations,  and  for  those  cus- 
tomers who,  from  their  superior 
prowess  or  talent,  gained  most  money 
from  the  public,  and  therefore  spent 
most  at  the  public-house.  The  fttmt 
room  was  much  smaller  than  the 
back,  but  it  was  .better  lighted,  and 
the  hostess  sersed  her  guests. 
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*^  And  tiu^  piajts  d€  boer,''  added 

Boh.  ; 

^  Suqpenqe  more  I"  said  the  host ; 
and  QAO  shiHhig  and  ^^^pence  were 
paid  down  long  l^fbre  the  supper 
made  tta  aj^peaxHBce.  But  when  it 
did  80s  it  ^as  most  inviting;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sigh  of  a  poor 
woBian  who  was  traTelung  towards 
Liverpool  with  four  children  to  gain 
her  native  pari^  and  who  be^^d 
their  way  with  singing  psalms,  when 
she  saw  the  i^ch  supper  ^ead  be- 
fore her  more  fortunate  neighbours. 
Muhijplied  misfortunes  had  driven 
her  uom  comparative  comfort  to 
widowhood  and  be^^ry ;  and  whilst 
these  two  pckpockets  were  fattening 
on  good  cheer,  and  had  decided  for  a 
bed,  she  and  her  fatherless  children 
had  to  crouch  into  the  stables  ainl 
sleq>  in  the  straw,  after  having  made 
an  insufficient  and  wretched  meal  of 
stale  crusts  and  water  from  the  pump. 
The  dear  hungry  children  looked 
with  sleepy  or  with  streaming  eyes 
on  the  nch  repast  of  these  unprin- 
cipled "prigs;  and  I  was  almost 
unable  to  re^t  the  temptation  of 
throwing  off  my  disguise,  and  order- 
\m  the  landlord  to  supply  them  with 
a  hearty  meal. 

"  "Wnj'  what's  this  they  say  of 
uott/"'  mquired  the  landlord  of  a 
UtUe  man  of  about  fifVy  years  of  age, 
whose  conmanion  was  a  cnild  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  and  a  young  man 
of  nearly  five-and-twenty. 

"  I  don't  know  what  tney  say,  nor 
yet  care,"  answered  the  old  man,  who 
travelled  with  umbrella -sticks  and 
whalebones ;  and  professed  '*  to  raend 
people's  umbrellas  at  their  own  doors 
and  within  sight  of  them." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  then?"  asked 
the  landlord. 

'^  Just  as  y9u  like,"  answered  tlie 
umbrella-mender. 

"  Why,  they  say  you've  got  a  large 
imtune  left  you." 

*'  That  «a^  be  too^'*  answei*ed  Uie 
little  man. 

^  YeS)  that  may  be  tpo^"  echoed  his 
male  companion. 

""I  tlunk«"  added  the  landlord, 
^r  your  n^Aae  is  George  Mill^  ?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  little  man. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you're  the  George 
Miller  who  lived  in  Welldose 
Sqwre '' 

''  To, be.  sure  b^  iss"  i^tei^pted 
tl]»  cw^pa{»9A  aiipffes^i 


*^  No  inteffmptioB,"  said  the  um- 
hrella-tma]$:cr,  "  though  I  am  he.'* 

"  Then^"  said  the  landlord,  "  you 
aje  heir  to  an  estate  of  ten  Uiousand 
a^year  /" 

"  It  may  be  so^"  said  the  Wttbrellflr 
maker,  "  but  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  then  you're  a  very  lucky 
liellow,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  AM  you  —  you're  the  landloord 
of  the  King's  Head— and  that's  all ! " 

"  More  civility  and  less  coajrsc- 
ness,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Less  blarney  and  more  informa- 
tion," retorted  the  umbreUa-mender. 
And  then  the  whole  room,  landlord 
included,  burst  into  a  loud  peal  of 
laughter. 

The  landlord  produced  the  news- 
paper, in  which  an  advertisement  had 
often  appeared,  addressed  to  the  heir 
of  James  Miller  deceased,  and  which 
contained  so  accurate  a  description  of 
the  person  of  George,  that  if  living 
he  could  not  be  mistaken.  And  now, 
right  down  living  he  was,  and  there 
sat  the  heir  himself. 

"  Gin  and  water  and  pipes  for  all 
the  party,"  said  the  umbrella-mend- 
er,— "  do  you  hear  thalt  landlord?" 

The  landlord  looked  astonished, 
but  counted  his  guests. 

"  Thirteen  glasses  at  threepence, 
Qiakes  three  shillings  and  three- 
pence, Squire  Miller,'  said  the  land- 
lord; and  the  old  umbrella-maker 
placed  the  mo^ey  on  the  table. 

I  now  ventured  to  speak. 

"  There's  a  poor  widow  and  her 
four  children  in  the  outhouse,  who 
have  had  dry  crusts  and  water,'*  I 
pbserveil. 

"  And  an  old  woman  with  the 
rheumatism,  who  has  no  crust  at  all," 
added  the  landlord. 

"  Three  glasses  for  the  o«<*,"  said 
the  little  umbrella  man ;  *•'  and  br^ul 
for  the  old  granny." 

"  One  shillmg  more,"  said  the 
l^Midlord  of  the  King's  Head ;  and, 
in  about  ten  minutes'  time,  the  gin 
and  water,  both  in  and  out,  and  the 
bread  to  the  stable,  were  in  cir- 
culatiim :  but  as  it  is  ^vith  wiiie,  so  it 
is  with  spirits;  when  the  gin  and 
water  began  to  take  ejfbct>  the  scene 
became  much  more  uproarious. 

The  youiMt  '^  swell "  took  to  kiss- 
11^  the  granddaughter.  The  grand- 
fsthei:  fell  a  beating  his  grandchild. 
The  two  hrothera  vaunteid  of  their 
«^  simce^  "    a|  wm^  zMSf  hbmuriiig 
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races,  which  success  the^  pretended 
was  in  betting,  but  which  most  of 
their  companions  knew  to  mean 
pickpocketmg.  And  various  scenes 
of  a  grave  or  comic  character  riveted 
my  attention,  but  still  did  not  un- 
loose my  tongue. 

A  man  in  a  smock-frock,  with  the 
air  of  a  hawker  about  him,  and  who 
did  nothing  the  whole  evening  but 
smoke  pipes  and  mutter  to  himself 
over  two  pints  of  threeh'alfpenny, 
had  his  tongue  set  in  motion  by  tne 
mixture  of  gin  and  water  with  his 
beer,  on,  no  doubt,  a  somewhat  empty 
stomach.  He  had  a  sadly  ferocious 
look,  and  was  evidently  not  at  ease, 
either  in  his  reflections  or  recol- 
lections. 

"  Well,  and  what  if  I  did  ?  "  asked 
this  fellow,  not  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  all, — "I  say,  what  if 
I  did?  — Whose  affair's  that?  — 
Wasn't  she  mine? — Yes,  she  was! 
Well,  who  says  the  contrary  ?  — 
There  she  is! — There  she  is!'*  and 
then  he  made  a  dash  forward  Avith 
his  brawny  arm  across  the  table,  as 
though  to  catch  at  something. 

"  She 's  gone — she's  gone,  he  con- 
tinued. "I  didn't  do  it,  sir, — ^no,  I 
didn't,  indeed.— But  what  if  I  did? 
—Didn't  I  love  her?  To  be  sure  I 
did. — ^There  she  is  again!"  and  this 
time  he  sprang  over  the  table  and 
began  to  rave  most  awfiiUy. 

"  He's  mad;"  said  the  little  um- 
brella-maker. 

"  He's  drunk,"  exclaimed  the 
granddaughter  and  her  intri^er. 

The  landlord  put  out  his  giant 
strength  and  seized  him  by  his  arm. 
The  next  moment  he  had  left  the 
room.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he 
was  suspected  of  having  committed  a 
crime  of  fearful  magnitude,  but  I 
was  unable  to  follow  his  history. 

This  scene  broke  iin  the  nartv. 


granddaughter  was  undressinr.  The 
grandfather  was  already  in  bed.  They 
occupied  the  farthest  of  the^  beds 
from  the  door.  Blind  Tom  was  fast 
asleep.  The  bed  next  the  door  was 
the  best,  but  the  two  "  prigs "  were 
to  be  its  possessors.  They  shut  the 
door.  The  moon  shone  brightly  in 
at  the  only  window  which  lighted 
our  chamber.  I  never  hailed  that 
light  with  more  joy  and  gratitude. 

^^  Thou  art  the  same  moon,**  I  said, 
^*that  gQdest  the  palace  dome,  the 
loy  tower,  the  stately  mansion,  the 
long-aisled  cathedral,  the  verdant 
wocmIs,  the  cheerful  plains,  the  rich 
man's  castle  and  the  poor  man's  cot- 
tage, the  prisoner's  cell,  the  captive's 
dungeon,  and  now  the  wretched 
chamber  of  a  vagrants'  lodging- 
house  !  Deign,  pale  Fingara,  to  shed 
thjr  trembling  light  on  tnis  aboide  of 
misery  and  or  vice ! " 

I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  by  the 
side  of  Blind  Tom.  Of  course,  I  re- 
tained my  clothes,  kept  my  bludgeon- 
stick  in  my  hands,  and  resolved  that 
Morpheus  should  pay  no  insidious 
visits  to  my  wakeful  eyes. 

The  granddaughter  observed  me 
for  some  time  with  her  pretty  but 
most  wicked  eyes,  and  evidentl^r  was 
dissatisfied  witn.my  mode  of  acting. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  and 
not  lie  outside  with  your  clothes 
on?"  asked  the  fair  but  wicked 
maiden. 

"  It's  my  habit,"  I  answered; 
"  ^ipecially  when  I  start  early." 

This  did  not  content  her ;  but 
sleep  put  an  end  to  her  suspidons, 
and  I  alone  resisted  the  importunities 
of  Morpheus. 

As  long  as  the  moon  continued  to 
shine  I  felt  neither  imeasiness  nor 
unhappiness,  but  at  three  all  was 
darkness ;  and  a  little  after  that  hour 
T  henrd  a  crreat  tumult  in  the  adioin- 
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not  likely  soon  to  forget  his  **  in- 
dbcretion.""  He  crawlw  away  be- 
fore the  momiiiff^s  light  had  dawned 
upon  the  King^  H&A^  and  changed 
his  rtrnttj  but,doabtlesa,  not  his  man- 


Onee  mofe  the  King*s  Head  was 
tranquil ;  but  about  mtlf-past  four, 
as  near  as  possible,  I  heard  some 
whi^Krina  in  the  bed  next  the  door. 
The  prig!  were  avrake,  and  were 
planning  their  operations. 

**  I  saw  yellow  among  his  browns," 
whispered  one,  who  thought  me  fast 
asleep ;  and  soon  afterwaras  he  groped 
about  the  room  very  lightly,  wowly, 
and  cautiously. 

The  old  grandfather*s  bed  was  first 
visited.  I  did  not  stir.  The  prig 
rifled4he  pockets  so  cleverly  that  I 
coul^not  hear  the  sound  of  the 
chiifkiny.  It  was  my  turn  next. 
Long  did  he  grope  about  the  bed, 
and  an  old  chair  and  chest  of  drawers ; 
and  then  ventured,  by  placing  his 
hand  on  the  bed,  to  ascertam  whether 
I  was  there  or  had  decamped. 

I  affected  to  start.  "  Who's  that  f 
1  inquired,  with  the  voice  of  a  tiger. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  crept  softly 
towards  his  bed. 

"Who's  that?"  I  again  sternly 
demanded ;  and,  seizing  my  bludgeon- 
stick,  rushed  towards  the  door. 

The  brother,  who  had  remained 
in  bed,  now  rose,  and  said,  that 
^  doubtless  it  was  his  brother,  who 
was  given  sometimes  to  totdking  in 
hu  deep,  but  who  meant  no  harm  to 
any  one." 

**  That's  false,"  I  exclaimed;  and 
the  mildness  of  the  tone  betrayed 
me. 

•*  And  you're  no  traveller^'  re- 
plied the  priff. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  the  grand* 
daoji^ter;  "^he  would  not  pull  off 


I  gained  the  door,  called  to  the 
landlord  at  the  top  of  m^  voiee,  and 
in  two  minutes  he  arrived  with  a 
lantern.  The  scene  was  at  once  hu- 
morous and  extraordinary.  Blind 
Tom  mistaking  the  door,  had  taken 
the  direction  of  the  granddaughter's 
bolster.  The  grancMaughter  stood 
unblushingly  in  her  lowest  garment 
before  the  assembled  party.  The 
old  grandfather  looked  horror-struck. 
The  two  prip  danced  about  and 
swore  to  tneir  innocence:  but  the 
landlord  saw  the  trick,  found  the 
browns  and  silver  taken  from  the 
old  man's  pocket  deposited  in  the  bed 
next  the  door,  and  did  not  leave  the 
room  till  restitution  was  made ;  whilst 
the  granddaughter  leisurely  drew  on 
her  stockings  and  her  togsery,  and 
then  the  landlord  conducted  the  priffs 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  told 
them  they  could  not  be  too  expe- 
ditious in  their  march. 

When  the  granddaughter  disco* 
vered  that  I  hi^  been  a  faithful  sen- 
tinel over  hers  and  her  grandfather's 
fortunes,  she  did  the  amiable,  re- 
counted some  of  her  adventures,  and 
hoped  I  was  going  her  road  in  the 
morning. 

That  morning  at  length  arrived. 
It  was  a  long  while  coining.  But 
where,  at  seven  o'clock,  were  the 
ffuests  of  the  previous  night?  Few 
had  remained  behind.  Even  the 
stables  were  cleared.  A  little  weak 
tea,  into  which  some  coarse  brown 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  milk  were 
deposited,  was  made  and  partaken  of 
in  the  large  room  by  those  who  had 
not  left ;  but  their  visages  were  sad) 
sunken,  and  wretched. 

I  looked  round  the  building — 
examined  well  the  quarter  I  had  in- 
habited during  one  whole  night— 
nodded  rather  more  civilly  than 
rtt.bprwi»»  tn  the  landlord,  and  then 
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mCKEKS  IS  FRANCE, 


S£juNG  plaear^ied  on  tbe  walls  a 
huge  aniV)tiBceiuciit  that  ^'  NicHaLA« 
NiCKLBAT,  ou  leg  Voleors  de  Loa- 
(Ires,"  was  to  be  perfonned  at  tbe 
Ambigu-Comiqiie  Theatre  oa  the 
lioulevard,  and  havii^  read  in  the 
Journal  des  Debais  a  most  stem  and 
ferocious  criticism  upon  the  piece  in 
question,  and  upon  poor  Moiisieur 
Dick^is,  its  supposed  author,  it  seined 
to  Bie  by  no  means  unprofitable  to 
lay  out  iifty  s(his  in  the  purchase  of 
a  stall  at  the  theatre,  and  to  judge 
Avith  my  own  eyes  of  the  merits  and 
dements  of  the  play. 

Who  does  not  remember  (except 
those  who  never  saw  the  draiuft,  and 
therefore  of  course  cannot  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  have  any  notion  of  it) — 
who  does  not,  I  s^,  rememJber  the 
l^thetic  aiding  of  Mrs.  Keeley  in  the 
part  of  Smike,  as  performed  at  the 
Addphi ;  the  obstinate  good-^iumour 
of  Mr,  Wilkinson,  who,  having  to 
represent  the  brutal  Squeers,  was, 
according  to  his  nature,  so  chuckling, 
oily,  and  kind -hearted^  that  little 
lH>ys  most  have  thought  it  a  good 
joke  to  be  ^^ed  hy  him;  finally, 
the  acting  of  the  admirabfe  Yates  m 
the  kjndmi  part  of  Mantahni  ?  Can 
France,  I  thought,  {woduce  a  fop  equal 
to  Yates?  Is  there  any  vulgarity 
and  assurance  on  the  Boukvara  thaJt 
can  be  compared  to  that  of  which,  in 
the  character  of  Mantel  in  i,  he  gives 
a  copy  so  wonderfully  close  to  nature  ? 
Xever  then  were  fifty  soua  more 
cheerfully — nay,  eagerly  paid,  than 
by  vour  obedient  servant. 

After  China,  thk  is  the  most  ig- 
norant country,  thought  I,  in  the 
whole  civilised  world  (the  company 
was  droi^iog  into  the  theatre,  and  the 
musicians  were  one  by  one  taking  their 
^  scats) ;  these  people  arc  so  immensely 
conceited,  that  they  think  the  rest  of 
Kurope  beneath  them;  and  though 
they  have  invaded  Spain,  Italy, 
Kussia,  (Germany,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  can  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread 
in  the  national  language  of  the  coun- 
tries so  conquered.  But  see  the  force 
of  genius ;  after  a  time  it  conquers 
every  thing,  even  the  ignorance  and 
conceit  ofTrcnchment    The  name 


of  Kicholas  Nickleby  eroeses  the 
Channel  in  spite  of  them-  I  shall 
see  honest  Jolui  Jirowdie  and  wicked 
Ealph  once  more,  honest  and  wicked 
in  Frendi.  Shall  we  have  the  Ken- 
wigses,  and  th^  uncle,  the  delight- 
fUf  collector ;  and  will  he,  in  Ports- 
mouth church,  make  that  famous 
marriage  with  Juliana  Fetowkcr? 
Above  all,  what  will  Mrs.  Nickleby 
say  ?  —  the  famous  IVIrs.  Nickleby, 
who  has  lain  uudeseribed  until  Boz 
seized  upon  her  and  brought  that 
great  truth  to  light,  and  whom  yet 
every  man  possesses  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  fanuly .  Are  there  ^Irs.  Nickle- 
hies — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are 
there  MistressesNickleby  in  France? 
We  shaU  see  all  this  at  the  rising  of 
the  curtain ;  and,  hark  I  the  fiddlers 
are  striking  up. 

Presently  the  prompter  gives  his 
three  hcart-thrilUng  slaps,  and  the 
^reat  painted  cloth  moves  upwards : 
It  is  always  a  moment  of  awe  and 
ideasurc.  \Vhat  is  conung?  l^rst 
you  get  a  gliiupse  of  1(^  and  feet ; 
then  suddenly  the  owners  of  the 
limbs  in  qi^estion  in  steady  attitudes, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  there  one 
thousand  years  before ;  now  behold 
Uie  landscape,  the  clouds ;  the  great 
curtain  vanishes  altogether,  the  charm 
is  dissolved,  and  the  disenchanted 
perjfonners  begin. 


You  see  a  court  of  a  school,  with 
great  iron  bars  in  front,  and  m 
beauteous  sylvan  landscape  beyond. 
Could  you  read  the  writmg  on  the 
large  board  over  the  gate,  you  would 
know  that  the  school  was  the  "  Para- 
dis  des  Enfaiis,"  kept  by  ^Ir.  Squeers. 
Somewhere  by  that  bright  river» 
which  meanders  through  the  back- 
ground, is  the  castle  of  the  stately 
Earl  of  Clarendon — no  relation  to  a 
late  ambassador  at  Madrid. 

His  lordship  is  from  home;  but 
his  young  and  lovely  daughter.  Miss 
Annabella,  is  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
this  very  moment  is  taking  a  lesson 
of  French  from  ;Mr.  Squeers's  smis' 
mattre^  Ncckolass  Neeklbee.  Nicholas 
is,  however,  no  vulgar  usher ;  he  is 
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bat  lately  an  orphan;  and  his  uncle, 
the  rich  Tendon  banker,  Monsieur 
Ralph,  taking  charge  of  the  lad's 
I  portionless  sister,  has  procured  for 
I  Nicholas  this  place  of  usher  at  a 
school  in  le  Yorksheer* 

A  rich  London  banker  procuring 
his  nephew  a  place  in  a  school  at 
,      eight  guineas   per   annum!      Sure 
there  must  be  some  roguery  in  this ; 
and  the  more  so  when  you  know  that 
Monsieur  Squeers,  the  keeper  of  the 
'      academy,  was  a  few  years  since  a 
vulgar  rope-dancer  and  tumbler  at  a 
fair.    But,  peace !  let  these  mysteries 
clear  up,  as,  please  Heaven,  before 
five  acts  are  over  they  will.    Mean- 
while Nicholas  is  happy  in  giving 
his  lessons  to  the  lovely  !Meess  An- 
i      nabel.    Lessons,  indeed  I    T>essons  of 
}      what?      Alack,  alack!    when   two 

Cg,  handsome,  ardent,  tender- 
ed people  pore  over  the  same 
book,  we  know  what  happens,  be 
the  book  what  it  may.  French  or 
1  Hebrew,  there  is  always  one  kind  of 
language  in  the  leaves,  as  those  can 
j      tell  who  have  conned  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  his 
usher,  Monsieur  Squeers  keeps  school. 
Bat  one  of  his  scholars  is  in  the 
court -yard ;  a  lad  beautifully  dressed, 
fat,  dean,  and  rosy.  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Browdie,  bv  profes- 
sion a  drover,  is  with  the  boy,  em- 
ployed at  the  moment  (for  he  is  at 
leisure  and  fond  of  music)  in  ^ving 
him  a  lesson  on  the  clarionet. 

The  boy  thus  receiving  lessons  is 
called  facetiously  by  his  master  Pro- 
spedus,  and  why  F  Because  he  is  so 
excessively  fat  and  healthy,  and  well 
doUied,  that  his  mere  appearance  in 
the  court-yard  is  supposed  to  entice 
parents  and  guardians  to  place  their 
children  in  a  seminary  where  the 
scholars  were  in  such  admirable  con- 
dition. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing 
in  the  first  place,  that  Squeers  ex- 
hibiting in  this  manner  a  sample-boy, 
and  pretending  that  the  whole  stock 
was  like  him  (whereas  they  are  a 
miserable,  half-starved  set),  must  have 
been  an  abominable  old  scoundrel ; 
and,  secondly  (though  the  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  French  nation 
merely,  and  may  be  considered  more 
as  political  than  general),  that,  by 
way  of  a  fat  specimen,  never  was  one 
more  unsatisfectory  than  this.  Such 
a  poor  shrivelled  creature  I  never 


saw;  it  is  like  a  Wtenth  fSit  ^,  as 
lanky  as  a  greyhound  f  Both  anunals 
give  <me  a  th<mmgh  contempt  for 
the  nation. 

John  Browdie  gives  his  lesson  to 
Prospectus,  who  informs  him  of  some 
of  the  circumstances  narrated  above ; 
and  having  coneluded  the  lesson, 
honest  John  produces  a  piece  of 
pudding  for  his  pupil.  Ah,  how  Pro- 
spectus devours  it!  for  though  the 
only  well-fed  boy  in  the  school,  he 
is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  gormandisor  by 
disposition. 

\Vhile  Prospectus  eats,  another  of 
Mr.  Squeers's  scholars  is  looking  un- 
noticed on ;  another  boy,  a  thousand 
tunes  more  miserable.  See  ytm  poor 
shivering  child,  trembling  over  his 
book  in  a  miserable  hutch  at  the 
comer  of  the  court  I  He  is  in  m^, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  live  with  the 
other  boys ;  at  play  they  constantly 
buflfet  him,  at  lesson-time  their  blun- 
ders are  visited  upon  his  poor  shoul- 
ders. 

Who  is  this  unhappy  boy  P  Ten 
years  since  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Becher  brought  him  to  the  Paradis 
des  Enfiuis;  and  paying  in  advance 
^\c  years  of  his  pennon,  left  hini 
under  the  charge  of  Monsieur  Squeers. 
No  family  ever  visited  the  child ;  and 
when  at  the  five  years'  end  the  in- 
stitutevr  applied  at  the  address  given 
him  by  Becher  for  the  further  pay- 
ment of  his  pupil's  exxjenses,  Mon- 
sieur Squeers  found  thut  Becher  had 
grossly  deceived  him,  that  no  such 
persons  existed,  and  that  no  money 
was  consequently  ibrthcoming,  hence 
the  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
befell  the  hapless  orphan.  None  cared 
for  him — none  knew  him,  His  pos- 
sible that  even  the  name  he  went  by 
was  fictitious.  That  name  was  Smike, 
pronounced  Smeek. 

Poor  Smeek!  he  had,  however, 
found  one  friend,— the  kind-hearted 
eous-maitre  Neeklbee — ^who  gatre  him 
half  of  his  own  daily  pittance  of 
bread  and  pudding,  encouraged  him 
to  apply  to  his  books,  and  defended 
him  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
assaults  of  the  schoolboys  and  Mon- 
sieur Squeers. 

John  Browdie  had  just  done  giving 
his  lesson  of  clarionet  to  Prospectus, 
when  Neeklbee  arrived  at  the  school. 
There  was  a  difference  between  John 
and  Nicholas ;  for  the  former,  seeing 
the  yeting  tusher's  frequent  visits  at 
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Clarendon  Castle,  foolishly  thought 
he  was  enamoured  of  Meess  Jenny, 
the  fennier*8  daughter,  on  whom  John 
too  had  fixed  an  eye  of  affection. 
SiUy  John!  Nicholas's  heart  was 
fixed  (hopelesslj^  as  the  young  man 
thought)  upon  lugher  objects.  How- 
ever, the  very  instant  that  Nicklebv 
entered  the  court-yard  of  the  school, 
John  took  up  his  stick  and  set  off  for 
London,  whither  he  was  bound,  with 
a  drove  of  oxen. 

Nickleby  had  not  arrived  a  whit 
too  soon  to  protect  his  poor  friend, 
Smeek ;  all  tne  boys  were  called  into 
the  court-yard  by  Monsieur  Squarrs, 
and  made  to  say  their  lessons;  when 
it  came  to  poor  Smeek's  turn,  the 
timid  lad  trembled,  hesitated,  and 
could  not  do  his  spelling. 

Inflamed  with  fury,  old  Squarrs 
rushed  forward,  and  would  have  as- 
somm^d  his  pupil,  but  human  nature 
could  bear  this  tyranny  no  longer. 
Nickleby,  stepping  forward,  deferred 
the  poor  prostrate  child ;  and  when 
Squeers  raised  his  stick  to  strike  — 
pouf!  pif!  un,  deux,  trois,  et  la! — 
Monsieur  Nicholas  flanqu6d  him 
several  coups  de  poing,  and  sent  him 
bient6t  grovelling  h  terre. 

You  may  be  sure  that  there  was 
now  a  pretty  hallooing  among  the 
boys;  all  jumped,  kicked,  thumped, 
bumped,  and  scratched  their  unhappy 
master  (and  serve  him  right,  too!;, 
and  when  they  had  finished  their  fun, 
vlan !  flung  open  the  gates  of  the 
Infknts*  Paradise  and  run  away  home. 

Neeklbee  seeing  what  he  had 
done,  had  nothing  left  but  to  run 
awa^  too :  he  penned  a  hastv  line 
to  ms  lovely  pupil  Miss  Annabel,  to 
explain  that  though  his  departure 
was  sudden  his  honour  was  safe,  and 
seizing  his  stick  quitted  the  school. 

There  was  but  one  pupil  left  in 
it,  and  he,  poor  soul,  knew  not 
whither  to  go.  But  when  he  saw 
Nichdlas,  his  sole  friend,  departing, 
he  mustered  courage,  and  then  made 
a  step  forward — and  then  wondered 
if  he  dared — and  then,  when  Ni- 
cholas was  at  a  little  distance  fh)m 
hun,  ran,  ran  as  if  his  life  (as  indeed 
it  did)  depended  upon  it. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Neeklbee  and 
poor  Smeek.  They  are  both  dressed 
m  the  English  flishion,  and  you  must 
fancy  the  curtain  falling  amidst  thun- 
ders of  applause. 

[End  rf  Act  I. 


"  Ah,  ah,  ah !  ouf,  pouf."—**  Dieu, 
qu*il  fait  chaud !" — ^**  Orgeat,  limon- 
ade,  bi^re!" — **  L'Entracte,  journal 
de  tons  les  spectacles  I*' — **  La  Mab- 
SEiLLAi-Ai-AiSE !  ** — with  such  cricB 
from  pit  and  boxes  the  public  wiles 
away  the  weary  ten  minutes  between 
the  acts.  The  three  barmes  in  the 
front  boxes,  who  had  been  escorted 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  red  cap,  imd 
jacket,  and  earrings,  begin  sucking 
oranges  with  great  comfort,  while 
their  friend  amuses  himself  vrith  a 
piece  of  barley -sugar.  The  petite- 
maitresse  in  the  private  box  smoothes 
her  bandeaux  of  hair  and  her  little  trim, 
white  cuffs,  and  looks  at  her  chiffons. 
The  fHend  of  the  tight  black  velvet 
spencer,  meanwhile,  pulls  his  ydlow 
kid  gloves  tighter  on  his  hands,  and 
looks  superciliously  round  the  house 
with  his  double  -  glass.  Fourteen 
people,  all  smelling  of  smoke,  all 
bei^ed,  and  all  four  feet  high,  pass 
over  your  body  to  their  separate 
stalls.  The  promptergives  his  thumps, 
whack — whack — whack!  the  music 
befi^  again,  the  curtain  draws,  and, 
loT  we  have 

ACT  II. 

The  tavern  of  Les  Armes  du  Roi 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented in  the  city  of  London.  It 
must  be  in  the  Yorkshire  road,  that  is 
clear ;  for  the  first  person  whom  we 
see  there  is  John  Browdie;  to  him 
presently  comes  Prospectus,  then 
Neeklbee,  then  poor  Smeek,  each 
running  away  individually  from  the 
Paradis  des  Enfans. 

It  is  likewise  at  this  tavern  that 
the  great  banker  Ralph   does    bia 


,  and  lets  yoa  into  a  number 
of  his  secrets.     Uitber,  too,  comes 
3filor  Clsreadon, — a  handsome  peer, 
fanootL,  but  a  sad  reprobate  I  fear. 
SoRow  has   driven   him   to  these 
wretched  courses :  ten  years  since  he 
lost  a  son,  a  lovely  child  of  six  years 
<^  age ;  and,  hardened  by  the  loss,  he 
hts  taken  to  gambling,  to  the  use  of 
the  rhu  de  Prance  which  take  the 
reason  prisoner,  and  to  other  excite- 
ments still  more  criminal.    He  has 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  lovely  Kate 
Xickleby  (he,  the  lather  of  Miss  An- 
nabel !),  and  asks  the  banker  to  sup 
with  him,  to  lend  him  ten  thousand 
WNmds,  and  to  bring  his  niece  with 
tim.    With  every  one  of  these  re- 
quests the  capitalist  promises  to  com- 
ply: the  money  he  produces  forth- 
with; the  lady  ne  goes  to  fetch.    Ah, 
milor !  beware — beware,  your  health 
is  bad,  your  property  is  ruined, — 
desth  and  insolvency  stare  you  in 
the  fiice, — but  what  cares  Lor  Claren- 
don?   He  is  desperate :  he  orders  a 
splendid  repast  in  a  private  apart- 
ment, and  while  they  are  getting  it 
ready,  he  and  the  young  lords  of  his 
lequatntance  sit  dawn  and  crack  a 
bottle  in  the  coffee-room.    A  gallant 
aet  of  gentlemen  truly,  all  in  short 
coats  with  capes  to  tnero,  in  tights 
and  Hessian  boots,  such  as  our  no- 
bility are  in  the  custom  of  wearing. 


"  I  bet  you  cinq  cents  guin6es,  Lor 
Beef,'*  says  Milor  Clarei^on  (whom 
the  wine  has  beffun  to  excite),  ''*•  that 
I  will  have  the  lovely  Kate  Nicklbee 
at  supper  with  us  to-night." 

"Done!*'  says  Lor  Beef.  But 
why  starts  yon  straneer  who  has  just 
come  into  the  hotel?  Why,  for- 
sooth ?  because  he  is  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,  Kate's  brother;  and  a  pretty 
noise  he  makes  when  he  hears  of  his 
lordship's  project ! 

"  You  nave  Meess  Keeklbee  at 
your  table,  sir  ?    You  are  a  liar ! " 

All  the  lords  start  up. 

"Who  is  this  very  strange  per- 
son?" says  Milor  CUurendon,  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber. 

"  Dog!  give  me  your  name !"  shouts 
Nicholas.   - 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  says  my  lord, 
scornfully. 

"  John,"  says  Nickleby,  seizing 
hold  of  a  waiter,  "  tell  me  that  man's 
name." 

John  the  waiter  looks  frightened, 
and  hums  and  has,  when,  at  the 
moment,  who  should  walk  in  but 
Mr.  Ralph  the  banker,  and  his  niece. 

Ralph,  "  Nicholas !  —  confusion ! " 

Kate.  "My  brother!" 

Nichoku.  "  Avaunt,  woman !  Tell 
me,  sirrah,  by  what  right  you  bring 
my  sister  into  such  company,  and 
who  is  the  villain  to  whom  you  have 
presented  her?" 

Ralph.  "  Lord  Clarendonr 

Nicholas.  "  The  father  of  Meess 
Annabel  ?    Gracious  heaven ! " 

What  followed  now  need  not  be 
explained.  The  young  lords  and 
the  banker  retire  abashed  to  their 
supper,  while  Meess  Kate,  and  Smike, 
wno  has  just  arrived,  fall  into  the 
arms  of  Nicholas. 

Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the 
second  act,  rather  feeble  in  in- 
terest, and  not  altogether  probable  in 
action.  That  five  people  running 
awav  from  Yorkshire  should  all  come 
to  the  same  inn  in  London,  arriving 
within  five  minutes  of  each  other, — 
that  Mr.  Ralph,  the  great  banker, 
should  make  the  hotel  his  place  of 
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first  regpectftbility,— all  tl^dse  points 
may,  pcnrhaps,  strike  the  critic  ftom 
their  extreme  improbability.  But, 
blesB  your  souU  if  these  are  impro- 
babilities, what  will  yoii  say  to  the 
^revelations  of  the 

TRIBD  ACT. 

That  icoundrd  »Sqwarr«  before  he 
kept  the  school  was,  as  \ve  have  aeen, 
a  tumbler  and  gMmban^me^  and,  as 
such,  member  of  the  great  fraternity 
of  Cftdgers,  beggars,  ffienx^  thieves, 
that  have  their  club  m  London.  I^ 
is  held  in  immense  Gothic  vaults 
under  ground :  here  the  beggars  con- 
sort their  plans,  divide  their  spoil, 
•and  hold  their  orgies. 

In  returning  to  Ixmdon  Monsieur 
Squarrs  instantly  resumes  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  old  comrades, 
who  appoint  him,  by  the  all-powerftil 
interest  of  a  pectdiar  person^  head  of 
the  community  of  cadgers. 

That  person  is  no  other  than  the 
banker  Kalph,  who,  in  secret,  di- 
rects this  godless  crew,  visits  their 
haunts,  and  receives  firom  them  a 
boundless  obedience.  A  villain  him«> 
self,  he  has  need  of  the  aid  of  villany. 
He  pants  for  vengeance  against  lus 
nephew,  he  has  determined  that  liis 
niece  shall  Ikll  a  prey  to  Alilor  Cia* 
rcndon, — nay  more,  he  has  a  dark 
suspicion  that  Smike — the  orphan 
boy  —  the  homeless  fugitive  irom 
Yorkshire  —  is  no  other  than  the 

child  who  ten  years  ago but, 

hush! 

Where  ii  his  rebellious  nephew 
and  those  whom  he  protects  ?  Tha 
quick  vigilance  of  Kalph  soon  dis*- 
covered  them ;  Nicholas,  having  taken 
the  name  of  Edward  Browne,  was 
acting  at  a  theatre  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Thames.  I  laste,  Squarrs, 
take  a  couple  of  trusty  b^gars  with 
you,  and  hie  thee  to  Wapping ;  seise 
young  Smike  and  carry  mm  to 
Cadger's  Cavern, — haste,  then  I  The 
mind  shudders  to  consider  what  is  to 
happen. 

In  Nicholas's  room  at  the  theatre 
we  find  his  little  fkmily  assembled, 
and  with  them  honest  John  Browdle, 
who  has  foijgotten  his  part  on  learn* 
ing  that  Nicholas  was  attached,  not 
to  the /<?r»mere,  but  to  the  mistress; 
to  them  comes — gracious  heavens  I— ■ 
Aleess  Annabel  "  Fly,'*  says  she, 
*'  fly !  I  have  overheard  a  plot  con* 
cocted  between  toy  iktlier  and  yonr 


nncie ;  the  alnriff  is  to  aeise  yon  fbr 
the  abduction  of  Smeek  and  the  as- 
iMiiH  wpoti  SqvaiTTs,'*  &c.  &c  &c 

In  short,  it  is  quite  imnoSHibie  to 
describe  this  act,  so  mvcA  is  there 
done  in  it.  Loitl  Cianendon  kams 
that  he  has  pledged  his  life  interest 
in  his  estates  to  Ealph. 

His  lordship  dies^  and  Ralph  scix^ 
apaper^which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  young  Smike  is  no  other  than 
Clarendon^  long-lost  son. 

L'hifitme  Squarrs  with  his  satellites 
carry  off  the  boy ;  Browdie  pitches 
Squarrs  into  the  river;  the  sheriff 
carries  Nickleby  to  prison ;  and  vice 
TB1CMPHB  in  the  person  of  the  odioiK 
Ralph.  But  vice  does  not  always 
triumph;  wait  awhile  and  yon  will 
see.    jTor  in  the 

FOURTH  ACT 

John  Browdie^  determined  to  rescue 
his  two  young  friends,  follows  Ralph 
like  his  shadow;  he  dogs  him  to  a 
r^idexvouB  of  the  beggars,  and  over- 
hears all  his  conversation  with 
Squarrs.  The  boy  is  in  the  Cadger's 
Cavern,  hidden  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low the  Thames;  there  is  to  be  a 
grand  jollifieation  among  the  rogues 
that  night — a  dance  and  a  ieast 
"  /,"  says  John  Browdie,  "  wM  be 
thereJ"'  And,  wonderf\il  to  say,  who 
should  pass  but  his  old  friend  Pro- 
spectus, to  whom  he  gave  lessons  on 
tne  clarionet. 

Prospectus  is  a  cadger  now,  and  is 
to  play  his  clarionet  that  nisht  at 
Cadger's  Hall.  Browdie  will  join 
him^— he  is  dressed  u^  like  a  blind 
b^gar,  and  strange  sights,  heaven 
knows,  meet  his  eyes  in  Cadger's 
HaU. 

Here  they  come  trooping  in  by 
scores, — the  halt  and  the  lame,  black 
sweepers,  one-lemj^ed  fiddlers,  the 
clmiber  mots,  the  fly  ^fakers,  the  ked- 
goree  coves, — in  a  word,  the  rpffues 
of  London,  to  their  Gothic  hall,  a 
thousand  miles  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Squarrs  is  their  nominal  head : 
but  their  real  leader  is  the  tall  man 
yonder  in  the  black  mask,  he  whom 
nobody  knows  but  Browdie,  who  has 
found  him  out  at  once, — 'tis  Ralph ! 

"  Bring  out  the  prisoner,"  says  the 
black  mask ;  "  he  has  tried  to  (^capc 
— he  has  broken  his  oaths  to  the 
cadgers,  let  him  meet  his  punish- 
ment." 

And  without  a  word  more,  what 
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do  tlwde  cadgers  do?  Tbey  take 
poor  Smike  and  hiiry  hrm  alive; 
down  be  goes  into  the  vanlt,  a  stone 
is  rolled  over  him,  the  cadgers  go 
iway, — so  much  for  8mike. 

ast  in  the  meantime  Master  Brow- 
die  has  not  been  i&k.  He  has  picked 
the  podcet  of  one  of  the  cadgers  of  a 
portiblio  -containii^  papers  that  prove 
Smike  to  be  Lord  Clarendon  beyond 
a  donht ;  be  lags  behind  TmtU  all 
the  cadgers  «te  gone,  and  with  the 
help  of  Nicholas  (who,  by  the  by, 
has  feimd  his  way  someho^^'  into  the 
place),  he  poshes  away  the  stone, 
and  Inings  the  fainting  boy  to  the 
world. 

These  things  arc  improbable  yon 
certainly  may  say,  bnt  are  they  im- 
possible f  Ii  th<^  are  possible,  then 
they  may  come  to  pass ;  if  they  may 
come  to  pass  then,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  come  to  pass:  and  why 
should  they  not  come  to  pass  ?  Hiat 
is  my  argument :  let  us  pass  on  to 
the 

FIFTH  ACT. 

Aha!  Master  Ralph,  you  thmk 
▼ou  will  have  it  all  your  own  way, 
do  you?  The  lands  of  Clarendon 
are  yours,  provided  there  is  no  male 
heir,  and  yon  have  done  for  him. 
The  peerage,  to  be  sure  (by  the  laws 
of  England),  is  to  pass  to  the  hus- 
band m  Meess  Annabella.  Will  she 
marry  Ralph,  or  not?  Yes:  then 
well  and  good ;  he  is  an  carl  for  the 
future  arJd  the  fHther  of  a  new  race 
of  Clarendon.  No :  then,  in  order 
to  spell  her  still  more,  he  has  pro- 
vidol  amongst  the  beggars  a  lad 
who  is  to  personate  the  young  mis- 
laid Jjord  (clarendon,  who  is  to  come 
anned  with  certain  papers  that  make 
his  right  unquestionable,  and  who 
will  l^  a  creature  of  Ralph's,  to  be 
used  or  cast  away  at  will. 

Ralph  pops  the  question ;  the  lady 
repels  him  with  scorn.  "Quit  the 
house,  Meess,"  says  he;  "it  is  not 
yours,  but  mine.  Give  up  that  vain 
title  which  you  have  adopted  since 
your  papa's  death ;  you  are  no 
counted, — your  brother  lives.  Ho ! 
•John,  Thomas,  Samuel!  introduce 
his  lordship,  the  Comte  de  Claren- 
don." 

And  who  slins  in?  Why,  in  a 
handsome  new  dress,  in  the  English 
fashion,  Smike,  to  be  sure — the  boy 
whom  Ralph  has  murdered — the  boy 
who  had  nsen  firom  the  tomb — the 
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boy  who  had  miraculously  discovered 
the  papers  in  Cadger's  Iinll  and  (by 
some  underhand  work  that  went  on 
behind  the  scenes,  which  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  understand)  had  srubstitutcd 
himself  for  the  snl)stitute  which  that 
wicked  banker  had  proposed  to  bring 
forward !  A  rush  of  early  recollec- 
tions floods  the  panting  heart  of  the 
young  boy.  Can  it  be  ?  Yes — no ; 
sure  these  halls  are  familiar  to  him  ? 
That  conservatory,  has  he  not  played 
^-ith  the  flowers  there  —  played  with 
his  blessed  mother  at  his  side?  Tliat 
portrait!  Stop!  a — a — a— a — ah! 
Tt  is — ^it  is  my  sister  Anna — Anna — 
bella! 

Fancy  the  scene  as  the  two  young 
creatures  rush  with  a  scream  into 
each  other's  arms.  Fancy  John 
Browdie's  hilarity:  he  jumps  for 
joy,  and  throws  off  his  beggar's  cloak 
and  beard.  Nicholas  clasps  his  hands, 
and  casts  his  fine  eyes  heavenward. 
But,  above  all,  fancy  the  despair  of 
that  cursed  banker  Ralph  as  ne  sees 
his  victim  risen  from  the  grave,  and 
all  his  hopes  dashed  down  into  it. 
Oh !  Heaven,  Thy  hand  is  here  I  How 
must  the  banker  then  have  repented 
of  his  bargain  with  the  late  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  that  he  had  not  had 
his  lordship's  life  insured!  Perdi- 
tion !  to  have  been  out-tricked  by  a 
boy  and  a  country  boor!  Is  there 
no  hope  ?        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Hope  ?  Psha !  man,  thy  reign  of 
vice  is  over, — it  is  the  fiftli  act.  Al- 
ready the  people  are  beginning  to 
leave  the  house,  and  never  more 
again  can'st  thou  expect  to  lift  thy 
head. 

"  ^Monsieur  Ralph,"  Browdie  whis- 
pers, "after  your  pretty  doings  in 
Cadffer's  Hall,  had  you  not  best  be 
thinking  of  leavine  the  country,  as 
Nicholas  Nicklebys  uncle,  I  would 
fain  not  see  you,  crick !  You  under- 
stand?" (pointing  to  his  jugular). 

"  I  do,'  says  mlph,  gloomily, "  and 
will  be  off  in  two  hours."  And  Lord 
Smike  takes  honest  Browdie  by  one 
hand,  gently  pressing  Kate's  little 
fingers  with  the  other,  and  the  sheriff, 
and  the  footmen,  and  attendants 
form  a  tableaux,  and  the  curtain  be- 
gins to  fall,  and  the  blushing  Anna- 
bel whispers  to  happy  Nicholas, — 
"Ah!  my  friend,  1  can  give  up 
with  joy  to  my  brother  ma  cuuronne 
de  comtesse.  What  care  I  for  rank 
or  name  tvith  you  ?  the  name  that  I 
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love  above  all  others  is  that  of  Labt 
Annabel  Nicklkby." 

[Exewit  omnes* 

The  musicians  have  hurried  off 
long  before  this.  In  one  instant  the 
stage  lamps  go  out,  and  you  see  fel- 
lows starting  forward  to  cover  the 
boxes  with  canvass.  Up  goes  the 
chandelier  amongst  the  gods  and 
goddesses  painted  on  the  ceiling. 
Those  in  the  galleries,  meanwhile, 
bellow  out  *^  Saikt-Ebnest  !**  he  it  is 
who  acted  John  Browdie.  Then 
there  is  a  yell  of  **  Smeek  !  Smeek  !'' 
Blushing  and  bowing,  Madame  Pros- 
per comes  forward;  by  Heavens!  a 
pretty  woman,  with  tender  eyes  and 
a  fresh,  dear  voice.  Next  the  gods  call 
for  "  Chilly  T*  who  acted  the  villain  : 
but  by  this  time  you  are  bustling 
and  stru^lin^  among  the  crowd  in 
the  lobbies,  where  there  is  the  usual 
odour  of  garlic  and  tobacco.  Men  in 
sabots  come  tumbling  down  from  the 
galleries;  cries  of  ^''AugustCy  solo! 
jStigenie!  prends  ton  parapbuey 
**  Monsieur^  vous  me  marcliez  sur  les 
piedsy'  are  heard  in  the  crowd,  over 
which  the  brazen  helmets  of  the  Pom- 
pier's tower  are  shining.  A  cabman 
m  the  Boulevard,  who  opens  his  ve- 
hicle eagerly  as  you  pass  by,  ^owls 
dreadful  oaths  when,  seated  uiside, 
you  politely  request  him  to  drive  to 
the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile.  "-4A,  ces 
Anglais,**  says  he,  "  ga  demeure  dans 
les  deserts  —  dans  les  deserts,  grand 
Dieu  avec  les  hups ;  ils  premient  lew 
beautyfine  the  avec  lews  iarUnes  le 
soir,  et  puis  Us  se  couckent  dans  les 
dSseris,  ma  oarole  dkonneur ;  camme 
des  Arabes, 

If  the  above  exjilanation  of  the 
plot  of  the  new  piece  of  Nicholas 
Nichlchy  has  appeared  intolerably 
long  to  those  few  persons  who  have 
perused  it,  I  can  only  say  for  their 
comfort  that  I  have  not  told  one  half 
of  the  real  plot  of  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion; nay,  very  likely  have  passed 
over  all  the  most  interesting  part  of 
it.  There,  for  instance,  was  the  as- 
sassination of  the  virtuous  villain 
Becher,  the  dying  scene  with  my 
lord,  the  manner  m  which  Nicholas 
got  into  the  Cadger's  Cave,  and  got 
out  again.  Have  I  breathed  a  sylla- 
ble upon  any  of  these  points  ?  No ; 
and  never  will  to  my  dying  day. 
The  imperfect  account  of  Kicholas 
Nichkhy  given  above  is  all  that  the 


most  impatient  reader  (let  him  ha^ 
fair  warning)  can  expect    to    heco- 
from  his  humble  servant.    Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  piece  in 
itself  contains   a   vast   number    o* 
beauties  entirely  passed  over  by  the 
unworthy  critic,  and  only  to  be  ap- 
preciatea   by  any   gentleman    who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  step  across 
the  Channel,  and  thence  from   his 
hotel  to  the  ambiguously-comic  thea- 
tre.   And  let  him  make  haste,  too ; 
for  who  knows  what  may  hi4>pen  ? 
Iliunan  life  is   proverbially  snort. 
Theatrical  pieces  bloom  and  fade  like 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  very  likely- 
long  before  this  notice  shall  appear 
in  print  (as  let  us  heartily,  fix)m  mer- 
cenary considerations,  pray  that  it 
will),  the  drama  of  Nicholas  Nichlehy 
may    have    disappeared    altogether 
from  the  world*s  Ken,  like  Carthafe, 
Troy,  Swallow  Street,  the  Maiyle- 
bone  bank,  Babylon,  and  other  fond 
magnificences  elevated  by  men,  and 
now  forgotten  and  prostrate. 

As  for  the  worthy  Boz,  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  share  in  the  piece  is 
perfectly  insignificant^  and  that  he 
lias  no  more   connexion  with    the 
noble    geniuses  who    invented    the 
drama  than  a  pig  has  with  a  gold- 
laced  hat  that  a  nobleman  may  have 
hung  on  it,  or  a  starting-post  on  the 
race-course  with  some   magnificent 
thousand-guinea   fiery   horses  who 
may  choose  to  run  trom  it.     How 
poor  do  his  writings  appear  after 
those   of  the   Frenchman!      How 
feeble,  mean,  and  destitute  of  imagi- 
nation!     He    never    would    have 
thought  of  introducing  six  lords,  an 
ex-kidnapper,  a   great   banker,  an 
idiot,  a  sclioolmaster,   his  usher,   a 
cattle-driver,  coming  ibr  tlic  most 
part  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  in 
order  to  lay  open  all  their  secrets  in 
the  coff*ee-i*oom  of  the  King's  Arms 
hotel!     He  never  could  have  in- 
vented the  great  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, cimeticre  etsalle  de  boL,  as  Jules 
Janin  calls  it !    The  credit  of  all  this 
falls  upon  the  French  adaptors  of 
[Monsieur  Dickens's  romance ;  and  so 
it  >vill  be  advisable  to  let  the  public 
know. 
^,f^^vX  as  the  French  play- writers  are 
better  than  Dickens,  being  incompa- 
rably more  imi^ginative  and  poetic, 
so,  m  progression,    is   the  French 
critic,  Jules  Janin,  above  named,  a 
millioQ  times  superior  to  tbe  French 
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Vrights,  and,  after  Janin,  Dickens 

i^»ean  iJtogether.    He  is  cut  up, 

r^gpQsed  of,  done  for.     J.  J.  has 

'^seA   him  into  small  pieces,  and 

)e  that  wretched  romancer  is 
, .  nang  himself  across  the  Atlantic, 
zA  fiancying,  perhaps,  that  he  is 
popular  character,  his  husiness  has 
een  done  for  ever  and  ever  in  £u- 
ope.  What  matters  that  he  is  read 
y  millions  in  England  and  billions 
d  America?  that  erery  body  who 
inderstands  English  had  a  comer  in 
t»  heart  for  him  ?  The  great  point 
K,  what  does  Jules  Jamn  Vdnk  f  and 
hat  we  shall  hear  presently;  for 
bongh  I  profess  the  greatest  admi- 
atioii  for  Mr.  Dickens,  yet  there 
an  he  no  reason  why  one  should 
leny  oneself  the  little  pleasure  of 
icquainting  him  that  $ome  ill-dis- 
losed  persons  in  the  world  are  in- 
dined  to  abuse  him.  Without  this 
■ririlege  what  is  friendship  good 
br? 

TVTio  is  Janin  ?  He  is  the  critic 
rf  France.  J.  J.,  in  fact, — the  man 
irho  writes  a  weekly /n<fZ2eftm  in  the 
Javmal  dee  D&Kcts  with  such  indis- 
putable brilliancy  and  wit,  and  such 
i  happy  mixture  of  effirontery,  and 
bonestj,  and  poetry,  and  impudience, 
ind  mlaehood,  and  impertinence, 
md  good  feeling,  that  one  can*t  fail 
to  be  diarmed  with  the  compound, 
and  to  look  rather  eagerly  ror  the 
MondaVs  paper; — Jules  Janin  is  the 
man,  who,  not  knowing  a  single  word 
of  the  English  language,  as  ne  actu- 
ally professes  in  the  pre&ce,  has 
hefyed  to  translate  the  Sentimental 
Jaumey.  He  is  the  man  who,  when 
he  was  married  (in  a  week  when 
news  were  slack  no  doubt),  actually 
eritieieed  his  own  marriage  ceremony^ 
letting  all  the  public  see  the  proof- 
sheets  of  his  bridal,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom among  certain  ancient  kings,  I 
believe.  In  fact,  a  more  modest, 
honest,  unassuming,  blushing,  truth- 
telling,  gentlemanfike,  J.  J.  it  is  im- 
possime  to  conceive. 

Well,  he  has  fallen  foul  of  Mon- 
sieur Dickens,  this  fat  French  mo- 
T^ist ;  he  says  Dickens  is  immodesty 
and  Jules  cannot  abide  immodesty; 
and  a  great  and  conclusive  proof  this 
is  upon  a  question  which  the  two 
nations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ar- 
guing, namely,  which  of  the  two  is 


the  purer  in  morals?  and  may  be 
argued  dear  thus : — 

1.  We  in  England  are  accustomed 
to  think  Dickens  modest,  and  allow 
our  children  to  peruse  his  works. 

2.  In  France  the  man  who  wrote 
the  history  of  The  Dead  Donkey  mid 
the  ChdUciined  W<man^  and  after- 
wards his  own  epithalamium  in  the 
newspaper,  is  revolted  by  Dickens. 

3.  Ther^ore  Dickens  m^A  be  im- 
modest, and  grossly  immodest,  other- 
wise a  person  so  confessedly  excellent 
as  J.  J.  would  never  have  discovered 
the  crime. 

4.  And  therefore  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  French  morals  are  of  a  much 
hi^er  order  than  our  own,  which 
remark  will  apply  to  ^rsons  and 
books,  and  all  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate and  public  life. 

Let  us  now  see  how  our  fat  Jules 
attacks  Dickens.  His  remarks  on 
him  begin  in  the  following  jocular 
way: — 

"  tbeAtbe  oe  l'ambiou-comwue. 
"  Nicola*  NickUbu,  Af^lodrame,  en  Six 
Actes. 
"  A  genoux  devant  celui^Uqui  s'appelle 
Charles  DickeDs !  d  geooux  !  II  a  ac. 
compli  a  lui  seul  ce  que  n'ont  pu  faire  a 
eux  deux  lord  Byron  et  Walter  Scott ! 
Joignez.y,  si  rous  voolez,  Pope  et  Milton 
et  tout  ce  que  la  Iitt6ratare  Anglaise  a 
prodait  de  plus  solennel  et  de  plus  cbar- 
mant.  Charles  Dickens!  maia  il  n'est 
question  que  de  lui  en  Angleterre.  11 
en  est  la  gloire,  et  la  joie,  et  Torgueil ! 
Saves- T0U8  oombien  d'acbeteurs  possede 
ce  Dickens ;  j  'ai  dit  d*aehstiurs,  de  gens  qui 
tirent  leur  argent  du  leur  bourse  pour  que 
cet  argent  passe  de  leur  main  dans  la  main 
du  hbrairel— Dix  mille  acbeteurs,  Dix 
mille  1  que  disons-nous,  dix  mille  !  vingt 

mille ! Vingt  mille  t   Quoi !  vingt  mille 

acbeteursl—Fidonc.vingt  mille !  quarante 
mille  ache teurs.  —  Eh  quoi!  il  a  tiou76 
quarante  mille  acbeteurs,  tous  70us  mo- 
quez  de  nous  sans  doute?..Oui,  mon 
brave  honune  on  se  moque  de  vous,  car 
ce  n'est  pas  vingt  mille  et  quarante  mille 
et  soixante  mille  acbeteurs  qu'a  rencou- 
tr^s  ce  Charles  Dickens,  c'est  cent  mille 
acbeteurs.  Cent  mille,  pas  un  de  moins. 
Cent  mille  esclaves,  cent  mille  tributaires, 
cent  miUe!  £t  mes  grands  6crivains 
modemes  s*estiment  bien  beureux  e^  bien 
fiers  quand  leur  livre  le  plus  vant^  par- 
yient,  au  bout  de  six  mois  de  c^l^brit^, 
u  son  huitieme  cent !" 


There  is  raillery  for  you !  there  is 
•  Scnne  d»y  ib»  writ? r  meditates  a  fpmi  aad  splendid  revieur  of  J.  J/s  work.o 
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a  knowledge  of  English  litcrmtore,-^ 
of  "  Pope  et  !Milton,  n  ioiennel  et  si 
chanuant !"  Milton,  above  all ;  his 
little  com^die  Samwn  VAgofiiste  is 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  graceftil 
trifles  that  ever  was  acted  on  the 
stage.  And  to  think  that  Dickens 
has  sold  more  copies  of  his  work  than 
the  above  two  eminent  hommes-de- 
lettres,  and  Scott  and  Byron  into  the 
bargain!  It  is  a  &ct,  ^nd  J.  J. 
vouches  for  it.  To  be  sure,  J.  J. 
knows  no  more  of  English  literature 
than  I  do  of  hieroglyphies, — to  be 
sure,  he  has  not  one  word  of  English. 
N*importe :  he  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  the  books  of  Mr. 
I)ieken8*8  pubiisners,  and  has  disco- 
vered that  they  sell  of  Boz's  works 
*^  ceut-nu'lle  pas  tin  de  ymmis**  Janin 
will  not  allow  of  one  less.  Can  you 
answer  numbers  P  And  there  are 
our  grands  6crivains  modemcs,  who 
are  happy  if  they  sell  eight  hundred 
in  six  months.  Byron  and  Scott 
doubtless,  "  le  solennel  Pope,  et  le 
charraant  Milton,"  as  well  as  other 

feniuses  not  belonging  to  the  three 
ingdoms.  If  a  man  is  an  arithme- 
tician as  well  as  a  critic,  and  we  join 
together  figures  of  speech  and  Arabic 
numerals,  there  is  no  knowmg  what 
he  may  not  prove. 
"  Or,"  continues  J.  J.  :— 

•*  Or,  parmi  les  chefs-d'osurre  de  sa 
fa^on  que  d^vore  fAngleterre,  ce  Charles 
Dickens  a  produit  un  gros  m^lodrame 
tMi  deux  gros  volumes,  intitule  Nicolas 
NickUhy,  Ce  livre  a  6t6  traduit  chez 
nous  per  un  liomme  de  beaucoup 
d'esprit,  qui  n'est  pas  fait  pour  ce  triate 
ra6tier-la.  Si  vouz  aadez  ce  que  peut- 
etre  uil  pareil  chef-d'oeuvre,  certes  tous 
prendriez  en  piti^  les  susdita  cent  mille 
souscripteura  de  Charles  Dickens.  Fi- 
gurez.vous  done  un  amas  d^inventions 
pu^rilea,  oii  Thorrible  et  le  niais  se  don. 
iient  la  main,  dans  une  ronde  infemale; 
ici  paasent  en  riant  de  bonnes  gens  si 
bons  qu'ils  en  sont  tout-u-fait  betes  ; 
plus  loin bondissentetblasphcmonttoutes 
sortes  de  bandits,  do  fripons,  de  volenrs 
ot  de  niis^rables  si  alTreux  qu*on  ne  sait 
pas  comment  pourrait  virre,  seulement 
Tingt-quatre  heures,  une  soci6t6  ainst 
compos^e.  Cost  )e  plus  oaus^abond 
m^lan^re  (lu'on  puisse  imaginer  de  lait 
chaud  et  de  bierre  tourn^e,  d'ocufs  frais 
et  de  bauf  Bal6,  de  baillons  et  d'babits 
hrodes,  d'ecus  d'or  et  de  gros  sous,  de 
roses  et  de  pissenlits.  Ou  sa  bat*  pn 
s'embrasse,  on  sMnjurie,  on  s'enivre,  on 
ineurt  de  (aim.  Les  filles  de  la  rue  et 
les  lords  de  la  Chambre  haute,  les  porte* 


fatx  et  lei  paetai,  les  ^eoUtrs  et  lei 
volcurs,  «#  prQmepmt,  bms  dewu«  brai 
desspus,  au  milieu  de  00  tobubohu  iii' 
supportable.  Aimaz-vous  la  fuio^e  di 
tubac,  Todeur  de  l*ail,  le  g^ut  du  pon 
frais,  lliarmonie  que  fait  ifti  plat  d  etaii 
frapp6  centre  une  casserole  de  cuivn 
non  6tame?  Lisez-moi  consciencieuse 
ment  ce  livre  de  Charles  Dickens 
Quelles  plaies  !  quelles  pustulaa  *  «• 
que  da  snintes  vertus !  Ce  Dickens  1 
r^uni  en  bloo  tootes  les  dtsciiptioBa  d* 
Guzman  d'Alfaraebe  eC  tous  les  t^yo^  di 
Graadisson.  Ob !  qa'etas-voos  dev«ou« 
vous  les  lectrices  taat  aoit  peu  prutiej 
des  romaoa  de  Walter  Scott  1  Ob ! 
quVt*oa  fait  de  vous,  les  lectricea  tuil 
mees  de  Don  Juan  et  de  Lara?  O  vous 
les  chastes  entbousiastes  de  la  Clarisst 
Hart  owe,  voilez-vous  la  face  de  bonte 
A  cent  miile  exemplaires  le  Charles 
Dickens?" 

To  what  a  pitch  of  dhergonda^ 
must  the  English  ladiee  have  arrived, 
when  a  fellow  who  can  chronicle  hii 
own  marriage,  and  write  The  r>ecui 
Donkey  and  the  OmUoiined  Woman^ 
— when  even  a  man  like  that,  whom 
nobody  can  accuse  of  being  squeam- 
ish, is  obliged  to  turn  away  with  dis- 
gust at  their  monstrous  immodesty  I 

J.  J.  is  not  difficult ;  a  little  hmrm- 
less  gallantry  and  trifling  with  the 
seventh  commandment  does  not 
offiend  him, — far  from  it.  Becauisc 
there  are  no  love-intrigues  in  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Jules  says  that  Scott^s 
readers  are  UuU  soU  peu  pntdesi 
There  ought  to  be,  in  wty  in  life  tLod 
in  novels,  a  littLs,  nlcasant,  gentle- 
manlike, anti-seventn-commandment 
excitement.  Bead  The  Dead  Domkey 
and  the  Ouiliatmed  Wmn€m,  and 
you  will  see  how  the  thing  maj  be 
agreeably  and  gentedly  done.  See 
wnat  he  says  oi  Clariua^ — it  is 
chaUe ;  of  Tim  Juatij — it  is  not  in- 
decent, it  is  not  immoral,  it  is  only 
ANOciE  I  Animee !  O  del !  what  a 
word !  Could  any  but  a  Frenchman 
have  had  the  grace  to  hit  on  it? 
^^  Animation**  our  Jules  can  pardon ; 
prudery  he  can  excuse,  in  his  good- 
humoured,  contemptuous  wav;  but 
Didcens  —  this  Dickens, — O  fie! 
And,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  more 
succinct,  complete,  elegant,  just,  and 
satisfactory  account  given  of  a  book 
than  that  by  our  friend  Jules  of 
Nicholas  NicMsby.  ^  It  is  the  mast 
disgusting  mixture  imaginable  of 
warm  mSk  and  sour  beer,  of  fresh 
«gg9  and  0ait  beef,  <4'rag9  and  laoed 
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dotlKs,  oCgolil  erowns  and  mppers, 
of  rase  and  dmdeliofis.'* 

Tberc  it  a  receipt  for  yon  !  or 
take  anoiker,  which  is  quite  as  plea- 
sauit: — 

II. 

"'  The  fiomes  of  tobacco,  the  odour 
of  garlic,  the  taste  of  fresh  pork,  the 
banaoay  made  by  striking  a  pewter 
plate  against  aii  untiimed  copper 
saaeepaa.  Read  ne  conscientiously 
this  book  of  Charles  Dickens ;  what 
sons !  what  pustules !"  ice 

Try  either  mixture  (and  both  are 
etrions), — for  ft'esh  pork  Is  an  in- 
<rredient  in  one,  salt  beef  in  another ; 
tobacco  and  garlic  in  receipt  No.  !2 
agreeably  take  the  places  of  warm 
milk  and  sour  beer  in  formula  No.  I ; 
and  whereas,  in  the  second  prescrip- 
tion, a  pewter  plate  and  untiimed 
capper  saucepan  (what  a  devihsh  sa- 
tire in  that  epithet  uMtlnrted!)^  a  gold 
crown  and  a  few  balance,  answer 
m  the  ftrst.  Take  either  mixture, 
a»d  the  result  is  a  Dickens.  Hang 
thyself,  thou  unhappy  writer  of 
Pickwiek ;  or,  blushmg  at  this  expo- 
fltion  of  thy  faults,  turn  red  man  al- 
tmther,  and  bfdld  a  wigwam  in  a 
wiAdcmess,  and  Uve  with  'possmns  up 
gam-trees.     Fresh  pork  and  warm 

Btitk ;    sour  beer  and   salt    b 

Faogls !  how  eoold  yov  serve  us  so 
atroeioTialy  ? 

And  this  is  one  of  the  ^  cheft- 
tfoBwrre  de  $a  fa^nm.  que  devore 
1' Angleterre."  The  beastly  country  I 
llow  Jules  lashes  the  islanders  with 
the  sting  of  that  epigram  —  chefi' 
damtre  de  lenr/keon  ! 

Look  you,  J.  J.,  it  is  time  that 
such  impertinence  should  cease. 
Will  somebody — out  of  three  thou- 
sand literary  men  in  France,  there  are 
abant  three  who  hare  a  smattering 
efthe  English — will  some  one  of  the 
three  explain  to  J.  J.  the  enormous 
foUy  and  ^idsehood  of  aU  that  the 
fellow  has  been  saying  ahoai  Dickens 
and  English  literature  generally  ? 
We  have  in  England  literary  chefs^ 
(Toeuvre  de  iiotre  faqoiL,  and  are  by 
no  means  ashamed  to  devour  the 
same.  " Lc charmant  Milton"  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  skilled  for  making  epi- 
grams and  chansons-i-boire,  but, 
after  all,  was  a  person  of  merit,  and 
of  his  works  have  been  sold  consider- 
ably more  than  eight  hundred  copies. 
"^  Le  solennel  Pope*"  was  a  writer  not 


undeserving  of  praise.  There  must 
have  been  something  worthy  in  Sliak- 
spearc, — for  his  name  has  penetrated 
even  to  France,  where  he  is  not  uu- 
frequently  called  "  le  Sublime 
Williams."  Walter  Scott,  tliough  a 
prude,  as  you  say,  and  not  having 
the  agreeable  Imsser'aUer  of  the 
author  of  the  Dead  Dvmkey^  &c., 
could  still  turn  off  a  romance  pretty 
creditably.  He  and  "  le  Sublime 
Williams"  between  them  have  turned 
your  Frendi  literature  topsy-turvy ; 
and  many  a  live  donkey  of  your  crew 
is  trying  to  imitate  their  paces  and 
their  roars,  and  to  lord  it  like  those 
dead  lions.  These  men  made  chefs- 
deeuvre  de  noire  fagon^  and  we  are  by 
no  means  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
them. 

But  what  right  have  you,  O  blun- 
dering ignorances  !  to  pretend  to  judge 
them  and  their  works, — ^yoo,  who 
might  as  well  attempt  to  give  a  scries 
of  lectures  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Hottentots,  and  are  as  ignorant  of 
English  as  the  author  of  the  Random 
RecoUectuyns  f  I.<eam  modestj',  Jules ; 
Listen  to  good  advice ;  and  when  you 
lay  to  otner  persons,  Usez  vwi  ce 
Uvre  consciencieusement,  at  least  do 
the  same  thing,  O  critic!  before  you 
attempt  to  judge  and  arbitrate. 

And  I  am  ready  to  take  an  affida- 
vit in  the  matter  of  this  criticism  of 
Nicholas  Nicldehj^  that  the  translator 
of  Sterne,  who  does  not  know  Eng- 
h^,  has  not  read  Boz  in  the  original, 
— ^has  not  even  read  him  in  the  trans- 
lation, and  slanders  him  out  of  pure 
invention.  Take  these  concluding 
opinions  of  J.  J.  as  a  proof  of  the 
fact:— 

"  De  ce  roman  de  NicoUti  Kkklel*i^  a 
^te  tir^  le  m^lodmme  qui  va  suivre. 
Commencez  d'abord  par  entasserles  sou- 
terrains  sur  leg  t^nebres,  le  vice  sur  le 
sang,  le  mensong^e  sor  rinjure,  CadiUtere 
mr  Chicette,  battea-mor  tout  ce  melange, 
6t  Touff  verm  ce  que  voufl  allez  voir. 

**  Dans  lie  oonte  Ang4m«,  dimB  uoe 
^cole,  Ml  platot  4mm  one  horrible  prison 
b^it^e  par  le  firoid  et  la  i«tv,  un  nonm^ 
Squeers  entratne,  sous  pr^texte  de  les 
Clever  dans  la  belle  discipline,  tous  les 
enfans  qu^on  lui  confie.  Ce  miserable 
Squeers  spicule  tout  simplement  sur  lu 
faim,  sur  la  soif,  sur  les  habits  de  ces 
pauvres  petits.  On  n'entend  que  le 
bruit  des  rerges,  les  soupirs  des  battus, 
les  cris  des  battans,  les  blasphemes  du 
mattre.  C'est  afireux  a  lire  et  a  voir. 
Surtout  ce  qui  fait  peur  (je  parle  du 
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lirre  en  question),  c'est  la  misere  d'un 
pnuvre  petit  nomm6  Smilke,  dont  oet 
affreux  Sc^ueers  est  le  bourreau.  Quand 
parut  le  livre  de  Charles  Dickens,  on  ra- 
conte  que  plus  d'un  mattre  de  pension  de 
I'Angleterre  se  r^cria  contre  la  calomnie. 
Mais,  juste  ciel!  si  la  cent  milli^me 
paitie  d*une  pareille  bonte  6tait  possible ; 
s'il  ^tait  yrai  qu'un  seul  marcband  de 
chair  bumaine  ainsi  b&ti  pikt  ezister  de 
Tautre  c6t6  da  d^troit,  ce  serait  le  d^s- 
bonneur  d'une  nation  tout  entiere.  £t  si 
en  effet  la  chose  est  impossible,  que  ve- 
nez-rous  done  nous  conter,  que  le  roman, 
tout  comme  la  com^die,  est  la  peinture 
des  moeurs  ? 

"  Or  ce  petit  malfaeureuz  convert  de 
baillons  et  de  plaies,  le  jouet  de  M. 
^queers,  c'est  tout  simplement  le  fils 
unique  de  Lord  Clarendon,  un  des  plus 
grauds  seigneors  de  TAngleterre.  Voila 
justement  ce  que  je  disais  tout  a  Tbeure. 
Dans  ces  romans  qui  sont  la  rebut  d'une 
imagination  en  d^ire,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  mi« 
lieu.  Ou  bien  vous  ktes  le  dernier  des 
mendians  charg6s  d'une  besoce  vide,  ou 
bien,  salut  a  vous !  vous  ^tes  due  et  pair 
du  rojaume  et  chevalier  de  la  Jarretiere  ! 
Ou  le  manteau  royal  ou  le  haillon.  Quel- 
quefois,  pour  vanerlatb^,on  vous  met 
par  dessus  vos  baillons  le  manteau  de 
pourpre. — Votre  tfite  est  pleine  de  ver- 
mine,  a  la  bonne  beure !  mais  laissez  faire 
le  romancier,  il  posera  tout  a  Tbeure  sur 
vos  immondes  cneveux,  la  couronue  du* 
cale.  Ainsi  precedent  M.  Dickens  et  le 
Copitaine  Marrjat  et  tons  les  autres." 

Here  we  have  a  third  receipt  for 
the  confection  of  Nicholas  NichUby^ 
— darkness  and  caverns,  vice  and 
blood,  incest  and  adultery,  **  haJttez 
mois  tout  90,**  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
not  said  a  word  about  darkness,  about 
caverns,  about  blood  (fitrther  than  a 
little  harmless  claret  drawn  from 
Squeers^s  nose),  about  the  two  other 
crimes  mentioned  by  J.  J., — is  it  not 
de  luxe  to  put  them  into  the  Nickleby- 
receipt?  Having  read  the  romances 
of  his  own  country,  and  no  others, 
J.  J.  thought  he  was  safe,  no  doubt, 
in  introducing  the  last-named  ins^re- 
dients ;  but  in  England  the  people  is 
still  Uxni  soit  pen  prudes^  and  will 


have  none  such  fare.  In  what  i 
luxury  of  filth,  too,  does  this  delicate 
critic  indulge!  votre  tete  estpleme  dd^ 
vermine  (a  flattering  supposition  foC 
the  French  reader,  by  the  way\  aii^ 
remarkable  for  its  polite  propriety). 
Your  head  is  in  this  condition ;  but 
never  mind ;  let  the  romancer  do  his 
work,  and  he  will  presentljr  place 
upon  your  Jilthy  hair  (kind  again)  the 
ducal  coronet  This  is  the  way  with 
Monsieur  Dickens,  Captain  Marryat, 
and  the  others. 

With  whom,  in  Heaven's  name? 
What  has  poor  Dickens  ever  had  to 
do  with  ducal  crowns,  or  with  the 
other  ornaments  of  the  kind  which 
Monsieur  Jules  distributes  to  his 
friends  ?  Tell  lies  about  men,  friend 
Jules,  if  you  will,  but  not  euch  lies. 
See,  for  the  future,  that  they  have  a 
greater  likelihood  about  them;  and 
try  if,  at  least  when  you  are  talking 
of  propriety  and  decency  of  behaviour, 
to  have  your  words  somewhat  more 
cleanly,  and  your  own  manners  as 
little  offensive  as  possible. 

And  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  Squeers,  the  impossibility  of  it, 
and  the  consequent  folly  of  placing 
such  a  portrait  in  a  work  that  pre- 
tends to  be  a  naintinff  of  manners, 
that,  too,  is  a  falsehooa  like  the  rest. 
Such  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  not 
only  existed,  but  existed  in  J.  J.*8 
country  of  France.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  history  of  the  Boulogne 
schoolmaster,  a  year  since,  whom  the 
nevrspapers  called  the  ^  French 
Squeers ;"  and  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there 
was  a  case  still  more  atrocious,  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  who  fanned  some 
score  of  children,  subjected  them  to 
ill-treatment  so  homble,  that  only 
J.  J.  himself^  in  his  nastiest  fit  of  in- 
dignation, could  describe  it ;  and 
ci^ed  by  murdering  one  or  two,  and 
starving  all.  The  whole  story  ¥ras 
in  the  Debate^  J.  J.*s  own  newspi^er, 
where  the  accomplished  critic  may 
read  it. 
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Two  -  AND  -  TWENTY  yeaTs  have 
elapsed  since  the  puhlication  of  the 
first  edition  of  Campbeirs  Specimens 
— a  large  section  both  of  the  life  of 
man  and  the  history  of  poetry.  By- 
ron was  then  lord  of  the  ascendant — 
the  "  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of 
rhyme.'*  His  classic  imagination, 
deep  passion,  and  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature,  coloured 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Muses  like  a 
brilliant  sunset,  far  extending  and 
wide  per\'ading.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, was  not  "  light  from  heaven.** 
A  sort  of  melo-dramatic  lustre  ac- 
companied even  Byron's  best  appear- 
ances, and  much  of  it  has  now  **  faded 
into  the  common  light  of  day."  His 
Oriental  tyrants  and  corsairs — dark, 
mysterious  personages — seem  to  us 
rather  stilted  and  unnatural  charac- 
ters. We  wondered  at  them  in  their 
day — admired  and  sought  after  them, 
as  our  ancestors  did  at  Marlowe's 
Tambnrlcttne^  or  at  the  Almanzors 
and  Mofdezumas  of  Dryden.  But 
the  spell  is  broken,  though  its  in- 
fluence is  not  departed.  Old  Lam- 
bro  in  Don  Juan  is  the  best  of  the 
family,  and  Haid^e  is  Byron's  finest 
female  character.  The  poetic  se- 
clusion of  the  ancient  pirate's  re- 
sidence, his  love  of  streams  and  flowers, 
and  the  perfect  innocence  and  beauty 
of  his  daughter,  form  a  delicious 
cabinet  picture  that  far  transcends 
the  more  elaborate  and  ambitious 
productions  of  the  great  artist.  Then 
the  death  of  Haidee  has  a  simple 
pathos  and  minuteness  of  paintmg 
that  seem  to  rank  it  in  our  minds 
with  the  death -scene  of  Ophelia. 
True,  she  had  lost  her  innocence,  but 
it  was  lost  almost  without  guilt,  and 
may  be  forgiven  Mrithout  any  after- 
repentance, — 

"  His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 

Childc  Harold  is  great  only  when 
he  loses  his  identity,  and  is  merged 
in  Byron.  The  traits  of  character 
peculiar  to  the  Childe  are  harsh  and 
unnatural.  But  in  traversing  the 
field  of  battle,  sailing  the  ocean,  or 
meditating  among  the  ancient  glories 


of  art  and  literature,  it  is  still  the 
poet  whom  we  recognise,  not  his 
hero.  A  mysterious  interest  accom- 
panied his  movements,  and  criticism 
was  lost  in  wonder.  Moore's  life  and 
Byron's  journals  have  dissipated  this 
romance.  We  have  got  a  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes,  and  seen  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery.  A  true  poet 
Byron  was — "  bathed  in  the  Thespian 
springs" — ^yet  not  altogether  a  bird  of 
Paradise.  His  art  was  too  much  for 
his  nature;  he  wanted  universality 
as  well  as  depth  of  sympathy ;  his 
style  was  false  in  principle,  but  rich 
and  gorgeous  in  execution.  Scott 
had  been  driven  from  the  field  of 
poetry  by  the  success  of  Byron. 
Many  fine  things  do  Scott's  Gothic 
epics  contain, — bursts  of  enthusiastic 
patriotism  and  heroic  ardour,  a  Spen- 
serian breadth  and  copiousness  of  de- 
scription, and  touches  of  genuine  ten- 
derness and  romantic  feeling.  He  is 
deficient  in  energy  and  jmssion,  and 
the  world  had  become  tired  of  his 
octo-syllabic  tales  of  chivalry.  Cole- 
ridge was  at  this  time  silent,  or  ex- 
pending all  his  poetry  in  talk.  Moore 
sparkl^  then,  and  he  sparkles  still, 
but  the  vintage  has  lost  some  of  its 
rich,  racy  flavour :  the  gooseberry  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  genuine 
champagne  as  the  banquet  draws  to 
a  close.  Rogers  had  not  exhausted 
his  pure  delicate  vein ;  his  Italy  and 
Human  Life  are  both  superior  to  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory.  Age  seems  to 
have  enriched  his  imagination,  and 
given  a  finer  tone  to  his  feelings  and 
conceptions;  his  genius 

**  Blooms  in  the  winter  of  bis  days 
Like  Glastonbury  tbom." 

The  Pleasures  contain  no  passage 
equal  to  the  birth  of  the  child  and 
the  description  of  infancy  and  youth 
in  Human  Life.  Wordsworth  was 
lost  in  the  greater  light  of  Byron. 
He  is  now  rapidly  ascending  the 
scale,  and  cannot  advance  much 
higher.  Extensive  popularity  he  can 
never  obtain,  for  his  works  do  not 
aim  at  pleasing  the  multitude,  and 
he  has  not  that  ethereal  spirit  which 
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by  one  touch  or  drop  can  lighten  up 
a  scene  or  character,  llis  solemn^ 
diffuse  style  is  original  and  impres- 
sive ;  it  is,  as  Campbell  says  of  Thom- 
son's blank  verse,  "  the  flowing  vest- 
ure of  the  Druid."  The  cast  of  his 
mind  b  also  antique,  and  his  imagery 
mostly  drawn  from  nature,  with  now 
and  then  a  happy  classical  allusion  or 
illustration.  His  philosophy  of  hu- 
man life  is  of  a  pensive  aiui  thought- 
ful character,  not  profound  and  search- 
ing like  that  of  Shakspeare,  nor  lively 
and  genial  like  that  of  the  old  drar 
matiste.  I;lis  sympathies  have  a 
liinitcd  range;  he  cannot  project 
himself^  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
consciousness  and  feeling.  He  stands 
still  to  moralise  on  the  passing  pageant 
of  life,  or  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
nature  in  his  own  mountain  solitudes. 
Admirably  has  that  voice  spoken  to 
lum  in  some  of  its  finest  and  deepest 
tones,  breathing  true  wisdom,  a  proud 
and  virtuous  self-reliance,  and  a  soul- 
felt  independence  of  thought  and 
judgment.  His  worship  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  trw  poetry^  in  the 
midst  of  scoffing  ridicule  and  cold 
neglect,  is  a  noble  example  of  the 
force  of  intellect  and  genius.  He 
has  triumphed  at  last  because  tlie 
seeds  of  genius  were  there,  carefully 
sown,  and  sure  to  spring  up  some 
time  from  tlie  adverse  influences 
under  which  they  were  buried.  The 
public,  however,  were  not  wholly  to 
blame.  The  style  of  Wordsworth's 
])rcfaces  and  introductions  piqued  the 
pride  of  criticism.  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  founding  what  he  con- 
sidered a.  new  school  of  poetry ;  he 
argued  that  it  was  the  only  right 
one,  and  that  the  world  was  all  in 
the  wrong  as  to  the  proper  objects 
of  i)oetry  and  the  nature  of  poetical 
diction.  Whatever  he  has  achieved 
has  been  done  in  disregard  of  his  own 
rules.  His  best  pieces  are  admired 
because  they  approach  closer  than 
his  other  works  to  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  old  masters.  His  In- 
timaiioTu  of  Immortality^^  Lvcoris,  and 
Tmtem  Abbey^  are  noble  poems: 
some  of  his  sonnets  are  also  exquisite ; 
but  they  are  written  in  no  peculiar 
manner.  They  have  more  of  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  than  poems  of 
the  Drvden  and  I'opc  school,  but  not 
more  than  those  of  Thomson  or  Cow- 
per.  Nay,  Gray,  whose  choice  and 
elaborate  diction  is  proverbial,  is  as 


natural  in  his  Elegy ^  in  his  Ode  on 
Eton  College^  and  his  Ode  on  Spring ; 
whatever  of  embellishment  he  has 
more  is  generally  picturesque  and 
gjcaceM. 

The  world  of  poetry  has  on  tiie 
-whole  cham^  little,  tliough  some  of 
its  '*•  laurelled  Maternity  *"  are  gone, 
since  IVIr.  Campbell  first  brought  out 
his  Specimetis, — a  poet  writing  to  us 
on  a  subject  which  had  been  the 
business  and  the  glory  of  his  life. 
Something  we  have  ^lined  in  the 
interval  in  a  juster  ^preciation  of 
the  principles  of  pocti^,  and  of  the 
older  bards  who  were  its  first  English 
exemplars  and  interpreters.  Cole- 
ridge s  criticisms  on  Shakspeare  did 
much;  Charles  Lamb's  Dramatic 
Snecitneits  extended  the  feeling  of 
aumiration  for  truth  and  n^iire; 
and  tlie  reprints  of  Peele,  Marlowe, 
and  Webster,  by  Mr.  Dyce,  unlocked 
sources  of  genuine  poetical  feeling 
and  fancy.  Mr.  Southey,  in  1831, 
also  published  the  select  works  of  the 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  Jonson.  We 
cannot^  however,  say  much  for  this 
work.  The  notices  by  the  laureate 
are  jejune  and  commonplace ;  some  of 
the  authors  (as  Wither)  are  cut  down 
to  insignificant  dimensions,  and  the 
selections  are  not  always  the  best  that 
might  have  been  made.  Part  of 
Habington  might  have  been  spared 
to  make  room  for  Browne's  Irmer 
Temple  Masque^  as  well  as  his  Pas- 
torals ;  part  of  Fairfax's  Tas6o  might 
have  been  given;  and  the  volume 
should  have  been  extended  to  include 
Chamberlayne  (the  Wordsworth  of 
his  day),  and  part  of  Ilichard  Cra- 
shaw,  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order 
both  of  imagination  and  expression. 

We  know  the  imposaibihty  of  pleas- 
ing all  tastes  by  any  body  of  poetical 
selections,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  like 
Southey,  must  l)ear  the  blame  of  dis- 
appointing many  readers.  He  does 
not  give  one  line  from  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton,  or  the  Seasons  of 
Thomson,  or  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,—concluding,  we  presume,  that 
those  worics  were  in  all  hands  and 
memories.  We  think  he  has  done 
more  injustice  by  devoting  so  little 
of  his  attention  to  the  old  dramatists, 
contemporaries,  and  precursors  of 
Shakspeare.  Bude  as  much  of  their 
matter  is,  and  extravagant  in  senti- 
ment and  character,  they  were  the 
founders  of  that  poetical  diction  which 
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has  enridied  our  djvxuitic  literature, 
and  constitutes,  in  &  great  degree,  the 
opulence  of  the  language.  They  were 
all  m^i  of  learning,  the  whole  but 
Shakspesre  being  educated  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  ;.ai^  hence  they  brought 
a  ckasical  taste  and  £uicy  to  their 
labours  for  the  Globe  and  Bhick- 
finars,  or  obscurer  theatres.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  compelled  to 
write  for  a  popular  audience.  Scenes 
of  stirring  liie  and  a  constant  suc- 
ceanon  of  novelties  were  demanded. 
The  taste  of  the  age  ran  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  drama.  Before  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  were  ten  or 
eleven  theatres  in  London.  Secre- 
tary Walsingham  calculated  that 
there  were  about  two  hundred  actors 
in  the  eitv  and  suburbs  at  that 
time,  but  he  probably  exaggerated 
the  number  to  get  rid  of  what  he 
considered  a  nuisance.  The  finest 
intellects  of  the  age,  and  nearhr  all 
the  young  poetic^  genius  of  the 
country,  were  engaged  in  the  servioe 
of  the  stage. 

"  Happy  in  their  buskined  mose, 

Alas  !   unbappy  in  tbeir  life  and  end  ! " 

The  old  poets  were  aa  careless  of 
the  social  as  of  the  dramatic  unities. 
Many  of  them  suffered  shipwreck 
"^in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of 
youth,"  or  toiled  on  among  the  break- 
ers in  hopeless  misery.  Feele  and 
Greene  died  in  abject  poverty,  the 
former  having  subsisted  by  all  man- 
ner of  ^fts  and  expedients,  and  the 
latter,  after  penning  a  most  humble 
and  penitential  confessk>n  of  his  fol- 
lies, killed  himself  with  a  surfeit  of 
r^  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine!  a 
^cordial  compound*'  more  potent 
than  Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Poor  Marlowe,  the  brightest  of  the 
band,  with  all  the  ^'  fine  madness  of 
the  poet,"  and  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  on  our  stage  regular  blank 
verse,  varied  by  pauses  and  cadence, 
was,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  stabbed 
with  his  own  sword  whilst  striving  to 
stab  another  in  a  brothel!  The 
moral  beauty  and  elevation  of  Mas- 
singer's  tragedies  find  a  sad  contrast 
in  the  obscurity  and  hardship  of  his 
life.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
him  is  a  mendicant  letter  which,  con- 
jointly with  two  other  dramatic  au^ 
thors^  he  sent  to  a  manager,  begging 
five  pounds  to  rdease  them  irom 
eyfinemcnU     Aod*  at  ]»t^,  ha  it. 


found  dead  oae  monuag  ift  hk  bed, 
and  his  name  and  bttrial  are  recorded 
in  the  parish  register, — *'  PlnHp  Ma- 
stt^r,  stponger.  To  such  men  life 
had  presented  its  varieties  of  suffer- 
ing, of  passion,  and  9£  wild  eiyoy- 
ment  They  wrote  irom  a  full  mind 
as  weU  as  ample  experienee.  They 
disclosed  all  our  fraulties,  vices,  aatid 
hidden  thoughts,  as  in  the  eon&s- 
sional.  The  passion  of  love  is  no- 
where so  well  depicted,  either  sen- 
sual or  soft  and  pore,  with  a  kind  of 
scriptural  simplicity  and  fervour  as 
in  these  writers.  They  fiol  most  in 
light  oxnedy,  which,  undoubtedly, 
Shakspeare  created,  and  which  few  of 
his  day  could  copy.  Even  Beawnont 
and  Fletcher,  who  drew  their  inspi- 
ration directly  from  Shakspeare, 
though  they  praised  only  Ben  Jon- 
son,  have  no  such  characters  as  Be- 
nedict, Mercutio,  or  Horatio,  llieir 
predecessors  had  enough  of  grotesque 
and  licentious  mirth,  but  no  genteel 
romantic  comedy.  The  elevated 
stvle  of  tra^;edy  was  best  suited  to 
IVmrlowe;  his  death-scene  of  Edward 
II.  or  tlutt  of  Faustus  is  equal  to 
any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama,  Shakspeare  only  excepted. 
And  even  his  secondary  manner,  that 
"florid  style"  in  which  he  was  too 
prone  to  indulge,  is  embellished  by 
such  rich  and  luxuriant  lines  as 
these: — 

*'  I  walked  along  a  stream,  for  pureness 

rare. 
Brighter  than   sunabine,  for  it  did  no* 

quaint 
Tiie  dullest  sig;bt  widi  all  the  glorioua 

prey 
Tliat  in  the  pebble^a^ed  channel  lay. 
No  molten  crystal,  out  a  richer  mine. 
Even    Nature's    rarest   alchemy,  ran 

there, 
Diamonds  resolved  and  substance  more 

divine ; 
Through  whose  bright  gliding  current 

might  appear 
A  tbooaand  naked  nymphs,  whose  ivory 

shine 
Enamelhog    the  banks,   made    tbem 

more  dear 
Than  ever  was  that  glorious  palace  gate 
Where  the  bright  shining  sua  in  triumph 

sate. 
Upon  this  brim  the  eglantine  and  rose, 
The  tamarind,  olive,  and  the  almond 

tree, 
(As-  kind    companions)   in   one    union 

grows* 
Folding  their  twining  anu  ;  as  oft  we 
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Turtle-taoght  lorers  either  other  close, 
Lending  to  dulness  feeling  s/mpathy  ; 

And  as  a  costly  valance  o'er  a  bed, 
So  did  their  prlund  tops   the  brook 
o'erspread/' 

Mr.  Campbell  might  have  spared 
some  twenty  pages  of  Shirley  to  have 
given  passages  nt)m  Marlowe*s  plays, 
and  also  those  of  Dekker,  whicn  are 
still  more  rare,  and  contain  exqui- 
site gems,  often  set  in  a  dull  waterj' 
waste.  It  is  true  Charles  I^mb  had 
published  his  Specimens  before ;  but 
we  like  a  self-contained  book  like  a 
self-contained  house,  and  the  old 
dramatists  are  still  veiy  little  read. 
Their  importance  in  fixing  the  poeti- 
cal diction  of  England  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  They  supplied  most 
of  the  imagery  and  expression  which 
characterise  the  Cavalier  poets  of 
Charles  I.,  and  held  a  course  quite 
apart  from  the  great  Shaksperian 
stream,  which  at  first  rolled  slowly 
along  in  its  passage  to  immortality. 
Shak^peare's  diction,  his  subtle  wit, 
and  his  **  analogical  imager^',"  as 
Hallam  happily  expresses  it,  are  pe- 
culiarly and  distinctively  his  own, 
and  may  be  seen  even  in  his  early 
mythological  poems  of  Verms  and 
Lucrece.  Massinger  and  Ford  often 
copied  his  sentiments  and  situations, 
but  each  had  his  own  style ;  the  first, 
smooth,  lofty,  and  musical ;  the  se- 
cond, softer  and  more  varied  in  ca- 
dence, but  not  so  massive  or  so 
imposing  to  the  ear  and  imagination. 
In  his  comedy,  Massinger  more  re- 
sembles Ben  Jonson;  he  has  his 
bard,  vigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, bordering  upon  caricature. 
Sir  OUes  Overreach  may  challenge 
comparison  with  Volpone. 

A  healthy  tone  of  moral  feeling 
has  prevented  Mr.  Campbell  from 
touching  criticallv  on  the  forbidden 
ground  often  trod  by  the  old  drama- 
tists, especially  Massinger  and  Ford ; 
yet,  without  considering  the  Brother 
and  Sister  of  the  latter,  we  have  but 
a  faint  idea  of  his  tragic  powers.  He 
could  "unlock  the  gates  of  horror 
and  thrilling  fears."  The  quickening 
life-blood  of  passion  was  never  more 
powerfully  delineated  than  in  the 
scenes  between  Giovanni  and  Ana- 
bella.  It  is  true  they  are  comiected 
with  love  (in  which  alone  Mr.  Camp- 
bell says  Ford  excels),  but  it  is  love 
of  80  repulsive  a  character  that  all 
the  arts  and  graces  of  poetry  aie  re- 


quisite to  render  it  endurable  to  the 
mind.  Ford  has  triumphed  over  this 
difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  ^at 
he  enlists  our  sympathies  in  favour 
of  the  guilty  sufferers,  he  does  not 
diminish  our  horror  at  the  crime. 
His  actors  stand  on  an  isthmus  be- 
tween love  and  hatred,  excess  of  joy 
and  the  deepest  perdition.  Among 
the  lighter  graces  of  Ford,  may  be 
mentioned  his  description  in  Lover's 
Melancholp  of  the  contest  between 
the  musician  and  nightingale,  an  in- 
cident also  versified  by  Crashaw.  The 
following  "brave  fancy**  is  Worth 
quoting  on  a  fine  autunmal  morning. 
It  is  in  Lovers  Sacrifice : — 

*<  A  healdi  to  Autumn's  self. 
And  here  let  Time  hold  still  his  restless 

glass, 
That  not  another  sand  mav  fall 
To  measure  how  it  passetS.'* 

The  rhythm  here  is  perfect,  though 
the  lines  are  not  all  of  equal  lengui. 
The  sentiment  is  highly^  poetical; 
but  the  ancient  of  days  will  not  hold 
still;  his  sands  drop  fast,  prefiguring 
decay,  even  as  the  glimpses  of  love 
and  joy  in  these  old  tragedies  are 
suddenly  shrouded  in  darkness,  deso- 
lation, and  death. 

With  the  Restoration  came  a  new 
okier  of  things ;  the  golden  age  of 
the  drama  was  at  an  end.  Dryden 
attributes  its  degeneracy  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  court.  The  naked 
Venus,  he  SAys^  was  seen  at  "White- 
hall ;  but  the  goddess  had  been  pre- 
viously exhibited  in  a  pretty  nude 
state  before  the  fury  of  civil  war  bad 
shut  the  theatres.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  first  imported  comedies  of 
intrigue  from  the  Spanish  stage,  and 
corrupted  the  national  taste.  Amidst 
the  airy  dialogue,  wit,  and  poetical 
feeling  of  these  delightftil  dramatists, 
are  mingled  whole  scenes  and  cha- 
racters of  unblushing  licentiousness. 
Drj^den,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve, 
copied  their  vices,  not  their  >irtue8 ; 
they  poisoned  the  fountain-springs  of 
honour  and  virtue,  and  it  was  long 
ere  the  plague  was  stayed.  Dave- 
nant,  who  had  shewn  such  purity  of 
taste  in  his  poem  of  Chndibert,  aided 
in  this  worK  of  deterioration ;  and 
we  do  not  know  a  more  humiliating 
passage  in  all  the  annals  of  poetry 
than  the  spectacle  of  two  such  men 
as  Davenant  and  Dryden  laying  foul 
bands  on  the  Tempest  and  Jkn-adm 
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Lastf  InmcatiDg  their  noble  stems, 
and  distilling  uom  their  pure  leaves 
the  poison  of  immorality  and  a  de- 
praved taste.  Carew,  Herrick,  and 
Lovelace,  retained  a  portion  of  the 
old  spirit  in  their  lyrics  and  anacre- 
ontics ;  Cowley  was  inimitable  in  his 
prose  and  in  much  of  his  verse; 
Denham  and  Waller  descended  lower 
in  the  scale  of  poetry,  but  they  moved 
with  a  more  regular  and  measured 
pace.  The  French  school  was  fast 
superseding  the  old  English  romantic 
style.  Johnson  and  other  critics  have 
Imiled  this  as  an  improvement ;  they 
preferred  the  poetry  of  sense  to  that 
of  feeling  and  fancy ;  and  Denham 
and  WaUer  were  held  up  as  refiners 
of  English  verse.  No  doubt  they 
gave  greater  correctness  and  terse- 
ness to  the  heroic  couplet;  they 
trimmed  the  garden  and  smoothed 
its  irregularities,  but  they  planted 
little  or  nothing.  The  were  not 
^  makers^  as  the  old  poets  were. 
Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Couspery  has 
adjudicated  on  their  claims  with  equal 
taste  and  judgment. 

"That  Sir  John  Denham/'  he  says, 
"  began  a  reformation  in  our  rerse  is  one 
of  the  most  groundless  assertions  that 
ever  obtained  belief  in  literature.  More 
thought  and  more  skill  had  been  exer- 
cised before  his  time  in  the  construction 
of  Engb'sh  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed 
upon  the  subject,  and  by  men  of  far 
greater  attainments  and  far  higher  pow* 
era.  To  improve,  indeed,  either  upon 
the  Tersification  or  the  diction  of  our 
great  writers  was  impossible ;  it  was  im. 
poaaible  to  exceed  them  in  the  knowledge 
or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it  was 
easy  to  avoid  the  more  obvious  faults  of 
inferior  authors;  and  in  this  he  sue* 
ceeded,  just  so  far  as  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in 

'  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with 
ease/ 

nor  consigned  to  oblivion  with  the  '  Per- 
sons of  Quality'  who  contributed  their 
vapid  effusions  to  the  miscellanies  of 
those  ilsya.  His  proper  place  is  among 
thoae  of  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors who  called  themselves  wits,  and 
have  aince  been  entitled  poets  by  the 
courtesy  of  England.  And  as  Denham 
has  no'  claim  to  the  praise  which  has 
been  awarded  him  on  this  ground.  Waller, 
to  whom  a  larger  portion  has  been  as- 
aiflrned,  deserves  it  little  more.  No  one 
who,  in  attempting  to  write  poetry,  con. 
sidered  it  aa  an3r  thing  more  than  an 
■toMiseiiient  lior  leisure  ootus,  has  ever 


mprovemen 
writings  of  either." 

The  latter  is  rather  a  severe  test, 
but  we  dare  sav  it  is  a  true  one. 
They  had  no  hidden  treasures  to  re- 
veal; their  wealth  lies  on  the  sur- 
face. One  of  the  features  of  noveltjr 
in  this  new  edition  of  Campbell  is 
connected  with  these  poets  of  Charles 
the  Second's  court,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been  prevented  by 
other  engagements  from  resuming 
the  task  of  revising  his  Specimens 
and  the  publisher  assigned  it  to  a 
younger  hand, — to  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, a  son  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. ThQ  duty  of  the  new  editor 
has  been  confined  chiefly  to  supply- 
ing a  few  additional  notes,  and  re- 
moving some  minor  inaccuracies  in 
dates  and  mere  minutiss :  this  task  he 
has  discharged  judiciously.  He  oc- 
casionally ventures  on  a  character  or 
opinion,  and  he  appends  to  the  work 
some  remarks  and  parallel  passages 
as  to  Denham  and  WaUer's  influence 
on  English  versification.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  supports  the  view  taken  by 
Southey  m  the  above  quotation, — 
the  only  view  which  is  conveyed  by 
actual  perusal  and  study.  The  in- 
fluence of  names  has  carried  off  the 
mass  of  readers.  With  Dryden, 
Prior,  and  l^oye^  on  one  hand,  as 
poetical  authorities,  and  Johnson,  on 
the  other,  wielding  the  power  of  cri- 
ticism, who  that  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  would  not  be 
misled?  Highly  and  reverentially 
must  we  always  speak  and  think  of 
Johnson.  The  sage  of  Bolt  Court 
was  ja  great  man.  But  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  his  unquestioned 
powers  to  say,  that  he  failed  in  es- 
timating aright  the  poetry  of  ro- 
mance and  imagination.  Its  subtle 
lights  and  distinctions — its  airy  phan- 
toms, irregular  tracery,  and  wda  har- 
mony, were  not  cognisable  by  his 
severe  and  ponderous  understanding. 
He  rejected  as  spurious  or  un- 
worthy what  he  himself  did  not  feel 
or  appreciate.  Neither  Johnson  nor 
the  poetical  triumvirate  whom  he 
followed  in  lauding  Denham  and 
Wdler  had  studied  the  old  poets. 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  they  all 
knew, — they  were  consecrated  by  the 
^  eternal  blazon**  of  fame ;  but  the 
heroic  connlet  had  been  written  with 
exquisite  freedom  and  melody  by 
Browne^  by  Hall}  and  by  Drummond ; 
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and  of  these,  we  flnspeet,  they  knew 
little.  The  elder  dramatists  were 
then  wholly  neglected — wnedited  and 
unacted.  But  who  does  net  recol- 
leet  Johnson's  critieism  of  LycidcM, 
and  his  hatred  of  hknk  venie  ? 

As  we  come  down  the  stream  of 
time,  Mr.  Campbell  throws  out  some 
bright  and  salient  points.  Nothing 
indeed  can  excel  many  o£  his  earlier 
criticisms :  his  characters  of  Spenser 
and  Milton  are  imsorpassed  for  po- 
etical beauty  and  disenminaition. 
His  language  is  full  of  thou^t  and 
of  careful  study.  In  this  respect  he 
has  greatly  the  adyant^e  of  Hazlitt, 
whom  we  also  love  to  read  when  he 
expatiates  on  poetry  and  poets,  but 
who  is  an  unsafe  guide.  Ilazlitt 
often  wished  to  start  paradoxes,  **  to 
haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay." 
Thus  he  prefers  the  stiff,  cumbrous, 
clasrae  tragedies  of  Ben  Jonson  to  his 
rich  and  original  comedies,  lie  pur- 
sued his  crotchets  vnth,  brilliant  fancy 
and  eloquence.  Favourite  lines  and 
images  rose  in  his  mind;  poetical 
feelii^  rushed  to  his  heart  and 
imi^malion ;  and  he  wandered  away 
from  his  author,  careless  whither  m 
went ;  "  muttering  his  wayward  fim- 
cies  he  would  rove."  Cfaaipbell  is 
more  of  a  critic.  Ue  applies  himself 
resolutely  to  his  subject,  and  is  al- 
ways master  of  it.  His  compact, 
nervous  style  compressai  a  vast  va- 
riety of  thought,  of  taste,  analogy, 
reading,  and  observation.  When  he 
indulges  in  a  simile,  it  is  brief  and 
appropriate,  rising  naturally  out  of 
his  snbject,  and  forming  a  brilliant 
apex  to  the  critical  superstructure. 
Such  is  his  picturesque  account  of  the 
launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line  in  his 
observations  on  Pope ;  his  remarks 
on  the  moral  paintmg  of  tragedy  in 
his  estinuKte  of  lallo,  the  dnmuriist ; 
and  his  less  known,  bnt  hiffhlv  fiiru- 


who  paved  the  way  for  cokmisii^ 
di^4s«l;  regioi»  of  tne  earth,  where 
the  language  of  England  was  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Bpeiis»'  to 
be  admired."  The  scene  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  pencil.  The  taD, 
commanding  figure  of  Raleigh  (who 
loved  magnificence  in  dress),  and  the 
placid,  thoughtful  features  (^Spenser, 
both  turned  to  the  eachantmg  and 
bewildering  manuscript,  would  form 
a  rich  intefiectiial  foreground  to  the 
landscape,  remsurkable  for  its  natnral 
beanty.  There  was  the  Castle  at 
Kilcobnan,  the  lake,  the  extensive 
pliun,  the  river  Mulla  watering  the 
grouncb,  and  the  lofty  hills  inclosing, 
the  scene  of  inspiration.  According 
to  Spenser's  figurative  descriptioa, 
the  two  friends  sat 

"  Amongst  the  cooUv  shade 
Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulfa's  shore  ;** 

and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  trans- 
ports of  delight  with  which  the  ad- 
venturous Raleigh — ^the  Shepherd  of 
the  Ocean — must  have  pernsed  or 
listened  to  those  strains  of  choyahry 
and  gorgeous  description  which  re- 
vealed to  him  a  land  still  brighter 
than  any  he  had  seen  in  his  wander- 
ings, or  had  been  present  even  to  his 
poetical  and  romantic  imagination. 

The  Pope  controver^,  which 
amused  the  idle  and  the  learned  at 
the  time,  is  now  dead  and  buried; 
yet  Campbell's  criticism,  which  pro- 
voked it,  still  lives.  The  latter  is 
more  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  poetry  than  a  defence  of  Pope. 
There  was  in  reality  no  substantwl 
difference  between  Campbell  and 
Bowles.  Each  stated  his  views  too 
strongly  and  excltisively,  and  a  mis- 
apprehension took  place.  Bowles  in- 
sisted on  descriptive  poetry  consti- 
tuting an  indif^nsabie  part  of  the 
poetical    character :    "  every    rock. 
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unq^ntly  eirfatblkflttd  b^  tiie  Pro- 
logae  to  the  Stttiiefi,  by  his  character 
of  the  Man  of  Boss,  and  by  number- 
less  panages  breathing  tae  utmost 
seom  of  vice  and  an  ardent  love  of 
Tirtae,  soU^ered  throughout  hit 
easajs  and  epistles.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  his  poetry  is  undoubtedly  ar« 
tifictal :  he  had  access  to  the  haunted 
regions  of  imagination,  but  they  were 
not  his  fiiYOurite  or  ordinary  walk. 
When  Atterbury  first  read  his  cha- 
racter of  Addison,  he  advised  him  to 
cultivate  his  satirical  vein,  as  his 
strength  lay  in  that  direction,  and 
Atterbury  was  rk;ht.  Ko  poet  of 
that  day — nor  ofany  other — could 
.have  written  the  burning  lines  on 
SporuB  and  Atticus ;  but  all  that 
Pope  composed  of  deicriptiye  poetry 
would  hardly  have  added  one  original 
image  to  our  stock  of  poetical  Seas, 
and  would  have  formed  a  poor  offer- 
ing at  the  shrine  of  nature.  The 
union  of  fancy  and  feeling,  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  life  and  meaoers, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  is 
his  peculiar  characteristic  Ilis 
poetical  diction,  carefully  and  de- 
libentely  formed  and  highly  culti- 
vated, became  transcen&ntly  rich 
and  brilliant.  How  easily  and  grace- 
fully do  his  numbers  Aow!  how 
pointed  and  condensed  his  thoughts 
and  expression !  how  clear  »id  beau- 
tiful his  imagery !  His  versification 
was  like  a  splendid  musical  instru- 
ment, capable  of  deep  intonation  and 
the  most  exquisite  melody,  yet  ^m 
its  very  nature  limited  in  extent  and 
mdividual  in  its  character.  It  was 
not  like  the  music  of  nature,  myriad- 
voioed, — now  sounding  by  the  sea- 
shore or  in  some  deep  forest,  hoarse, 
lonely,  and  sublime, — now  i>laying 
in  endless  variety  by  the  ss4e  of 
fountains,  rivers,  flowers,  and  mea- 
dows. When  the  instrument  was 
taken  up  by  inferior  hands — ^which  it 
was  to  satiety  and  di^^t — ^the  notes 
became  intolerable  suig-song,  desti- 
tute of  all  power  to  touch  the  feel- 
ings. 

Swift  was  of  a  totally  difiSercnt 
stamp;  and  we  are  sorry  that  Mr. 
Campbell  did  not  enter  on  the  consi- 
deration of  his  character  and  writings. 
His  strong-featured  and  strangely- 
mingled  character*  in  some  points 

"  Not  pierceable  by  power  of  any  star/* 

seems  to  proyoke  inquiry  and  inyes- 


tigadoe.  The  remit  in  ovr  mindsi 
aner  curiosity  has  retired  baffled  and 
anger  has  siibaded,  is  always  a 
monmfiii  and  regretful  ^deling.  The 
awful  solitude  which  seesncd  to  en- 
compass his  mighty  mind,  even  in  its 
busiest  and  most  iynbitious  scenes, — 
the  severe  discipline  of  his  youth, 
which  sunk  so  deep  iirto  his  haughty 
soul, — the  pain^i  romaaoe  of  his 
loves,  closing  round  him  like  the 
folds  of  LaocooD*s  serpents,  and  em-* 
bittering  all  his  latter  days, — the  in- 
tensity of  his  affection  for  Ireland, 
though  he  hated  itspeople, — its  Saxon 
oppressors,  and  its  crmging,  lawless 
kzaroni, — the  fondness  with  which 
he  dung  to  the  few  friends  whom 
death  and  exile  had  spared, — and  the 
final  catastrophe,  long  dreaded  and 
anticipated,  the  overthrow  of  his  rea- 
son,— withering  at  the  top,  like  the 
old  elm-tree  on  which  he  gazed  in 
melancholy  presentiment, — all  seem 
to  unite  in  forming  a  deep  and  af- 
fecting tragedy.  His  poetry  was 
only  an  interlude  between  the  acts. 
Much  of  it,  however,  is  intrinsically 
excellent — homely,  bitter,  true,  and 
sometimes  pathetic.  The  "  City 
Shower"  and  "  Morning"  are  as 
genuine  as  any  thing  of  Ilogarth  or 
Wilkie ;  and  how  much  of  real  hfc, 
shrewd  observation^  and  natural  feel- 
ing, are  contained  in  his  verses  on  his 
own  death !  The  primary  source  of 
Swift's  strength,  and  also  of  his  weak- 
ness, was  pride.  "  By  that  sin  fell 
the  angels."  He  became  an  author 
because  he  wished  to  distinguish  him- 
self, that  he  might  he  u^  like  a 
lord  :  the  reputation  of  wit  or  great 
learning  would,  he  considered,  do  the 
office  <M  a  blue  riband  or  of  a  coach 
and  six  horses.  From  the  same  feel- 
ing he  shrunk  from  nuirnring  Stella, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's steward.  A  humble  match  of 
that  kind  would  provoke  the  ridicule 
of  his  h^h-bom  town- wits,  and  retard 
his  advancement.  He  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  affections  and  his  sense  of  honour. 
He  suffered  in  secret  —  long  and 
bitterly,  cursing  the  day  on  which 
he  was  bom — his  proud  hopes  fled, 
his  ambition  unsatisfied,  his  health 
broken,  and  ever  before  him  that 
icy  spectre,  Madness,  which  he  well 
knew  would  close  the  sad  and  dismal 
scene.  In  all  his  vicissitucles  of  de- 
presaioQ  aiul  «»dtati<>Q-«-wjditiiig  tod 
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acting — ^we  see  the  impress  of  a  great 
intellect  A  being  of  a  high  order 
claims  our  attention,  and  holds  us  as 
by  a  spell,  inscrutable  jret  insurmount- 
able. Who  shall  estmiate  the  whole 
of  his  motives,  or  the  extent  of  his 
penitence  and  sufferings?  Perhaps 
a  consciousness  that  he  was  unfitted 
for  the  married  state — that  by  con- 
ferring justice,  he  would  only  entail 
misery  on  a  being  whom  he  loved — 
might  have  prompted  part  of  his 
comluct, — 

"  And  what  to  tliem  seemM  vice,  might 
be  but  woe." 

Mr.  Campbell  s  new  editor  has  a 
note  on  this  subject,  the  levity  of 
which  we  think  he  will  r^ret  when 
time  has  read  to  him  some  of  its 
sterner  lessons  of  experience.  He 
says,— 

"  Mr.  Campbell's  silence  upon  Swift 
is  less  to  be  regretted,  as  we  seem  now, 
with  the  narratives  of  Lord  Orrery, 
Sheridan,  Delanj,  Mr.  Swift,  Dr.  John- 
son,  Mr.  Mitford',  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  collected  circumstances  of  Monck 
Mason  and  Dr.  Barret,  to  know  enough 
of  Cadenus  or  the  Dean,  who  gains  on 
our  dislike  rather  than  our  esteem  b^ 
additional  acquaintance.  The  life  of  this 
hateful  fellow  was  one  continuous  growl 
of  discontent.  His  loves,  if  loves  they 
were,  a  series  of  shuffles  to  be  accounted 
for  alone  by  a  charitable  supposition,  that 
the  malady  which  overthrew  his  intellect 
touched  his  heart,  before  he  became 
'  the  driveller  and  the  show  *  of  John* 
son's  verse ;  '  the  solitary  idiot '  of 
Byron's  Letters."— P.  383. 

The  '*  charitable  supposition"  here 
alluded  to  might  have  suppressed 
"Mi.  Cunningham's  note  altogether, 
or  at  least  have  softened  his  expres- 
sions. Conduct  dictated  by  mental 
aberration,  whether  wavering  or  con- 
firmed, is  a  proper  subject  for  pity, 
not  hatred.  We  hate  vice  and  cnieltv, 
but  pity  misfortune ;  and  we  should 
grieve  over  the  errors  and  frailties 
of  genius.    The  end  of  Swift  should 


forded  in  the  criticism  on  Collins, 
who  is  praised  for  having  carried 
sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the 
hkfaest  r^ons  of  abstracted  thought : 
^*  His  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even 
amonffst  the  ^  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,' 
and  his  alle^ry  is  as  sensible  to  the 
heart  as  it  is  visible  to  the  imagina- 
tion." This  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  productions  of  this 
exquisite  poet.  Though  short  and 
simple  in  versification,  his  odes  on 
Evening,  on  Pity,  Fear,  and  Sim* 
plicity,nave  a  warm  and  living  glow, 
whicn  the  allegorical  personages  of 
Spenser  do  not  possess.  Mercy,  a 
smiling  bride,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Valour,  is  in  two  stanzas,  a  finished 
lifelike  picture.  The  downfid  of 
the  Roman  empire  is  in  one  line  made 
visible  to  the  "  mind's  eye :" — 

"  With  heaviest  sound  a  giant  statue  fell." 

Danger,  with  limbs  of  giant  mould, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ridgy  steep 
of  some  loose  rock,  is  a  personifica- 
tion equally  perfect  and  striking,  con- 
veyed in  a  lew  simple  words.  The 
Passions,  it  would  be  idle  to  eulogise; 
but  for  the  most  remarkable  exem- 
plification of  Collins's  vivid  all^ory, 
read  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Thom- 
son. Every  line  almost  contains  a 
personification ;  yet  so  simple,  so 
natural,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  prevailing  pathos  of  that  beauti- 
ful ode,  that  in  perusing  the  series 
we  Uiink  of  nothing  but  the  poet*s 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  gifted  friend, 
which,  as  Armstrong  stud,  ^  turned 
some  of  the  sweetest  scenes  in  Eng- 
land into  a  something  waste  and  de- 
solate.** In  Collins  the  imagination 
is  ever  suggesting  pictures,  not  de- 
scriptions, and  tlic  heart  is  breathing 
into  them  the  passions  of  humanity. 
There  was  some  danger,  if  he  had 
lived,  of  his  exquisite  sensibility  and 
delicacy  of  taste  curbing  the  nights 
of  his  genius,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  that  was  not  within  his  reach 
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dignity  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
and  jealous  of  any  boi^erous  or 
over-genial  familianty.  Uence  his 
toadi^  of  wit  or  humour  are  brief 
and  passive ;  but  they  are  constantly 
rifling  up  in  his  letters,  shewing,  as 
Horace  Walpole  contended,  that 
humorous  writing  was  the  natural 
element  of  Gray.  We  confess  that 
some  of  his  collie  jokes  and  allusions, 
intended  to  be  ¥dtty,  are  coarse  and 
heavy.  Gray's  poetry  is  of  that  order 
which  gains  by  repeated  perusaL 
^  Uia  lyrical  pieces,  says  Ciunpbell, 
^  are  like  paintings  on  glass,  which 
must  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to 
give  out  the  perfect  radiance  of  their 
colouring."  The  splendour  of  his 
diction  is  worthy  the  richness  and 
dignity  of  his  conceptions.  Take  up 
Goldsmith  after  perusing  Gray,  and 
the  vast  inferiority  is  apparent  The 
fine  descriptive  pictures  of  Ooldu,  his 
pathos  and  morality,  seem  cold  and 
prosaic  after  the  majestic  march  and 
dagzling  colours  of  Gray.  Who  but 
Gray  or  Milton,  of  all  our  English 
masters  of  the  lyric,  could  have  por- 
trayed the  Bard,  or  dashed  off  a  mag- 
nificent picturesque  stanza  like  this  ? — 

"  In  clinnes  bejood  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o*er  ice-boilt  moun- 

tains  roam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull 

abode. 
And  oft  beneath  the  odoroos  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  foresU  laid, 
She  deigns  to  heer  the  savage  yontb  re* 

peat 
In  loose  nombers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cincturea  chief  and  dusky 

lores. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
GI017  pursue  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  Mind  and  Freedom's 

holy  flame." 

The  qmUty  of  Gray's  poetry  is  of 
a  very  nigh  and  finished  class ;  its 
quantity  is,  indeed,  trifling;  but,  to 
use  a  trite  illustration,  the  diamond 
can  never  be  so  abundant  as  the  or- 
dinary pebble.  Gray  sat  in  his  col- 
lege-rooms the  victim  of  fastidious- 
ness— a  scholar  ripe  and  good  he  whs, 
and  a  poet  of  exquisite  genius  and 
taste.  His  too  refined  sensibihty  and 
shrinking  delicacy  of  character  led 
him  to  fold  up  his  wings  when  he 
could  have  soared  to  the  empyrean 
heights.    He  admired  the  rude  grand- 

♦  Gray's  Works  v©l. 


eur and  simplieity  of  Osgiau,  yet  never 
attempted  to  copy  such  irregular, 
unclassic  flights.  Thus  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  delignted  in  the  wild  martial 
ardour  and  natural  feelinff  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  yet  he  was  a 
stickler  for  the  classic  and  dramatic 
unities,  and  in  his  poetry  and  romance 
he  was  the  patron  of  cold  conceit 
and  fantastic  and  unnatural  personi- 
fication. 

The  latest  -editor  and  bio^pher 
of  Gray  (Mr.  Mitford)  has  msclosed 
a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  editor  of  this  edition  of 
Campbell.  It  appears  that  Pope  had 
assisted  in  the  correction  of  the 
Seasons,  which  were  at  least  three 
times  revised  by  their  author,  and  at 
each  time  improved  in  correctness 
and  harmony.  Mr.  Mitford  possesses 
one  of  Thomson's  interleaved  copies, 
and  it  contains  numerous  alterations 
and  additions  by  Pope,  in  his  own 
well-known  handwriting.  Almost 
all  the  amendments  mac^  by  Pope 
were  adopted  by  Thomson  in  the  last 
edition ;  and  many  lines  in  the  Sea^ 
sons,  as  they  now  stand,  are  Pope's 
own  composition.  Thus,  in  the  epi- 
sode of  Lavinia,  in  "Autumn,"  Thom- 
son had  written, — 

**  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's 

self. 
Recluse  amon^  the  woods  ;  if  city  dames 
Will  deign  their  faith :  and  thus  she  went 

compell'd 
By  strong  Necessity,  with  as  serene 
And  pleased  a  look  as  Patience  e'er  put 

on. 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields." 

These  lines  Pope  erased,  and  wrote 
the  following  in  their  place,  which 
now  stand  in  the  subsequent  editions: 

**  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beautj's 

self, 
Ilecluse  among   the   close « embowering 

woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises  far  from  human  eyes, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the 

wild  : 
So  flourish 'd  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia;  till  at  length  com- 
pell'd 
By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  Patience  in  her  looks,  she 

went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields."* 

i.  p.  viii.    Pickering,   d  by  GoOoTc 
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The«role  9l£themyrde  is  exoeed* 
ingly  beaulifbl :  it  is  ^ual  to  the 
^  raraclete's  vsidte  wdk  and  silver 
springs"  in  Ei&im^  or  to  any  of  the 
cither  floe  ooacepdoos  and  images  of 
Pope.  The  hanmony  of  the  Mank 
verse  is  also  perfect ;  and  if  Pope  did 
not  write  onen  in  this  measure,  it 
was  obviously  from  no  want  of 
power.  Mr.  Mitford  sliouid  publish 
the  whole  of  Pope's  emendations. 
l'h(mMon  can  well  afford  to  lose 
(especially  after  the  Cms&e  of  Inclo^ 
lenee)  any  drawback  wfaieh  may 
thus  be  made  from  his  ori^nality. 
His  exuberant  and  truly  poetical  im- 
agination gave  all  their  racinese  and 
character  to  the  Seas&M ;  and  though 
inferior  to  Pope  in  taste,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly more  imbued  with  the 
mens  divimor  and  sacred  iire  of  the 
poet. 

Mr.  Campbeirs  introductory  essay, 
and  the  greater  bulk  of  his  critical 
notices,  we  shall  at  present  only  re- 


to  tiie  ktv«n  «f  genuine 
poetical  Reeling  and  eritacifln.  This 
new  edition  of  tl>e  &)6cimeng  will 
create  a  new  circle  of  readers  and 
adnuKTs;  and  Mr.  Murn^%  tlie  pub- 
lisher, is  a  public  benefactor  by  pre- 
senting them  in  a  fofna  which  unites 
portability  and  elegance  witii  esctreine 
cheapoess  of  {Hrice.  Many  years  inn^ 
eliqtse  before  another  siu^h  commla- 
tion  can  present  nmilar  attractioiH, 
or  we  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
trav^rain^  the  wide  and  varied  realms 
of  die  Bnti^  Muse,  with  a  guide  s6 
highly  accomplished,  so  eloquent,  and 
discrimioating.  In  this  utilitarian 
age  it  is  of  advantage  to  hkve  our 
a3rmpathie8  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
poetry,  and  our  hearts  touched  by 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  lyre :  they 
were  tiie  founders  of  our  best  litera- 
ture, and  the  builders-up  of  the  lofty, 
heroic,  and  venerable  featnres  of  our 
national  character. 


LAUS  P£LI« 


HomnroiE  stragis  satis  et  ruinic 

Angliae  misit  Pater ;  et  vorante 

Xgne  Londini  jaculatus  Arcem, 

Terruit  urbem : 

Terruit  gentem,  grave  ne  rediret 
Seculum  Regis  populo  necati ; 
Grata  cilm  civis,  tuiiidus  futuri, 
Otia  liquit : 

Postea  et  liegis  soboles  petivit 
Palmitem  Quercfts,  volucnim  sedile ; 
Dum  supersparso  fuit  irrigata 
Saemguine  Tellus : 

Mox  et  infelix  Thamesis  cruore 
Mortu(im  et  vasta  tume&cta  mole, 
Ivit  invito  vitians  et  agros 
Oceanumque. 

Angliam  nuper  Dominus  regebat 
Nemini  vald^  pretiosus ;  altii 
Lapsus  est  selld,  neque  fletus  ullo, 
Improbus  Agnus. 

Noluit  ciyes  fieri  beatos 

Sptime  q^uo  sint  stabilita  regna) 
rmiit,  nsit  neque  motus  est,  dum 
Terra  gemebat. 

Cui  viro  mandet  populus  mentis 
Lnperi  res,  et  prece  qui  fatiget 
Pontifex  sanctus  minus  audientes 
Carmina  Divoe? 


Cui  dabit  partes  scclus  expiandi 
Jupiter  ?  tandem  vcnias,  precamur, 
Gaudium  nostrum  decus  et  levamen, 
Splendide  Piele ! 

Crescat  occulto  velut  arbor  icvo 
Laus  Senatoris.    Mioet  inter  omnes 
Pelium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores. 

Gentibus  cunctis  vigilans  amice ! 
Angliffi  fili !  tibi  cura  regiii 
Nuncdatur  &tis :  simulumafrons  in 
Orbe  refulget, 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor ; 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere  Divi) 
Unda  recurabit. 

Semper  hie  magnos  habeas  trium- 

phos, 
Hie  ames  dici  Pater  atque  Custos ; 
Insolentem  nee  toleres  Ilibemum, 
Teduce,Pajle! 

Serus  ad  Divos  abeat ;  diuque 
T.<astus  intersit  populo  beato : 
Dum  per  letemnm  cumulabit  aevum 
Pselus  honores. 

Sapphic  US. 
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At  last,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen 
years, — ^for  we  cannot  admit  the  ad- 
ministrations of  1829  and  1830  to  be 
^ititled  to  the  name, — ^we  see  a  Con* 
servative  cabinet  peaceably  carrying 
on  the  eovernment.  To  all  men  of 
five-and-thirty  and  under,  this  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  experiment  They 
hare  been  contending,  ever  since  they 
came  to  manhood,  for  a  favourite 
theory, — ^for  something  which  they 
could  conceive  in  their  minds,  but 
had  never  actually  beheld.  They 
have  been  asserting  principles,  con- 
triving schemes  of  l^islation,  and,  at 
last,  when  nearly  wearied  out  in  the 
roparently  endless  struggle,  they  see 
the  object  of  all  their  efforts  fully 
and  permanently  attained.  Most 
natnrallv,  then,  their  eager  gaze  will 
be  fixedly  bent  on  this  new  spectacle ; 
and,  ever  and  anon,  they  will  be 
heard  asking  each  other,  ^*  Hmv  does 
it  work  f^ 

It  may  be — ^rather,  we  should  say, 
it  must  be — too  early  yet  to  give  a 
decided  answer   to    this    important 

gnestion.  The  bulk  of  mankind, 
owever,  will  not  patiently  suspend 
their  judgment  for  month  after 
month ;  but  will  already  insist  upon 
coming  to  some  conclusion,  however 
imperfect  the  premises  on  which  it  is 
founded.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
such,  believing  them  to  constitute  a 
large  majority  of  every  class  of  the 
community,  we  will  endeavour  even 
now  to  do  what  justice  we  may,  to 
the  prospects  and  purposes  of  the 
Conservative  administration. 

And,  first,  let  us  begin  with  the 
pleasantest  side  of  the  question, — ^the 
commendation  which  is  already  justly 
their  due.  This  seems  naturally  to 
arrange  itself  under  three  heads;  and 
we  wul  proceed  to  notice  each  in  its 
turn:— 

1.  As  an  admhdstration  there  can 
he  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pre- 
sent cabinet  will  present  a  most  fa- 
vourable contrast  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

There  was  no  lack  of  cleverness  in 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
No  one  could  for  an  instant  doubt 
that  at  least  Jx>rd8  Mel^ume  and 
Pahnerston,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr. 
Macanlay,  and  Mr.  SheU,  were  men 
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far  enough  removed  frcwn  all  sus- 
picion of  density  or  slowness  of  ap- 
prehension. In  the  drawing-room, 
or  in  a  congratulatory  speech  at  a 
dinner  or  a  public  meeting,  each  had 
a  degree  of  skill  and  smartness  which 
allowed  no  one  to  imagine  him  either 
weak  or  heavy. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  minor  kind  of 
talent,  there  was  little  indeed  of  that 
which  becomes  a  statesman.  Calm 
and  serious  thought,  ending  in  well- 
considered  plans  of  action,  seemed 
quite  alien  to  their  habits.  In  fact, 
consenting  as  they  did  to  hold  office, 
for  at  least  three  or  four  years  past^ 
without  the  confidence  of  either  the 
people  or  the  parliament,  it  was,  in 
some  degree,  inevitable  that  they 
should  "  live  from  hand  to  mouth, ' 
and  persevere  in  that  sort  of  reck- 
lessness of  habit  and  conduct  which 
belongs  to  a  mined  gamester. 

Thus  we  found  ail  their  talents 
devoted,  not  to  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  the  countiT,  but  to  the 
getting  over  the  difficulties  of  to- 
day, leaving  to-morrow  to  take  care 
of  itself  And  in  this  course  they 
mi^ht  have  persevered  no  one  can 
tellhow  long,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
troublesome  thing  called  ar&hmetic. 
Prodigality  and  heedless  folly  in 
finance  brought  them  to  a  stand  at 
last,  when,  probably,  nothing  else 
could.  Their  mismanagement  of  the 
exchequer  might  be  no  worse  than 
their  other  mlUes;  but  arithmetic 
baffles  sophism,  and  brings  many  a 

gay  fellow  to  book  when  neither 
onour  nor  morality  are  of  any  avail.  < 
It  was  in  1839  that  their  laxities 
in  this  department  began  to  tclL 
Their  Kacucal  supporters  had  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  penny'postage. 
In  the  ordinary  exercise  of  common 
sense,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer immediately  told  them, 
"  Gentlemen,  it  can't  be  done.  We 
have  no  surplus  revenue ;  and  there- 
fore, however  much  we  may  wish  to 
oblke  you,  the  thing  is  impossible.** 

'Ae  Penny-post  fanciers,  however, 
were  quite  aware  of  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple 'with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  They 
watched  their  opportunity,  whicn 
soon  arrived,  of  tnpping  up  the  go- 
vernment, in  order  thereby  to  shew 
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their  own  importance.  The  Jamaica- 
bill  was  lost,  and  the  ministry  had 
to  go  through  the  far«6  of  ft  rdlignft^ 
tion ;  leaving,  however,  the  back-door 
open,  until  they  cottkl  come  to  terms 
with  the  refractory  Radiealfi.  The 
Penny-post  absurmty  was  conceded^ 
the  breach  was  heated,  the  ministry 
marched  back  to  Downing  Street,  «nd 
all  went  on  smoothly  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  session. 

But  arithmetical  follies  remain 
when  other  weaknesses  are  forgotten. 
The  year  came  round,  and  with  it 
appetuxxl  the  natural  lutd  inevitable 
deficiency  of  a  mUHon  and  a  half  in 
the  revenue.  Here  was  a  pretty  nolo 
to  be  tinkered !  and  tinkered  it  was, 
in  a  coarse  and  vulgar  style,  betobm- 
ing  a  "  *prentice-hand"  of  scarcely  a 
quarter's  standing.  «  Just  dap  a 
^pe  per  cent  on  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, *  said  the  scarcely-fledged  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  e\idently 
siipposing  that  he  hiui  only  to  say, 
'*•  Let  the  Customs  yield  so  much, 
and  the  Excise  so  much,'*  and  both 
would  be  nistantly  obedient  to  his 
bidding. 

But  taxes,  like  i^rits,  will  not 
always  "  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them."  Another  year  came  round, 
and  it  appeared  that  although  Mr. 
Baring  had  ordained  that  the  Cu^tomi 
and  Excise  should  each  of  them  pro- 
duce an  additional  /?r«jM>r  cent^  and 
had  even  backed  his  decree  by  atl 
act  of  parliament,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  had  chosen  to  obey  his 
command !  The  revenue,  which  was 
deficient  in  1840,  was  still  deficient 
in  1841 ;  and  the  evil  became  th^ 
grea4«r  the  longer  it  continued ;  for 
now  there  appeared  an  arrear  of  some 
five  millions, — the  fruit  of  j^ohig  on 
with  these  miserable  financial  man- 
oeuvres for  two  or  three  years  con- 
secutively. 

With  the  a\^wardnes8  of  their 
position  seemed  to  increase  the  des- 
peration and  the  folly  of  their  pkms. 
They  liad  steadily  resisted,  for  many 
years  in  succession,  all  meddling  with 
the  Corn-laws.  They  had  rnused^ 
again  and  again,  to  alter  the  Sugar- 
duties  in  such  wise  as  to  admit  slaves- 
grown  sugar.  Now,  however,  snnply 
on  the  petty -larceny  plea,  "  My 
poverty  and  not  my  will*consentsv* 
they  proposed  at  once  to  change  their 
ground)  to  reeant  all  their  former 
^rgummti  and  proHwsiom,  and  to 


admit  both  Polish  com  and  Brazilian 
sugar  into  competition  with  the  pro- 
dttoe  6t  oor  own  fields  and  our  own 
colonies. 

It  was  this  neckleftuesB  in  Aiaitcri 
of  business  that  «ei^ed  dieir  flite  with 
the  British  public ;  drew  on  the  dis- 
solution, and  BO  overthrew  most  sig- 
nally their  power  in  the  Home  of 
Commons  reformed  by  UiemselveR. 
Yet  this  crowning  blunder  ww  but 
the  natuhd  fVuit  of  their  Pnmy- 
postage  folly  ;  or  ratker^  of  tlmt 
careless,  unprineipled  fi^^stem^  wluch 
made  the  financial  affium  of  agicat 
coBnnercial  empire  dependent  on  a 
miserable  struggle  for  a  few  rotes  is 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  same  inquiry 
into  each  department.  In  cme  otber 
— the  Foreign — we  may*  in  a  very- 
few  lines,  contrast  the  mode  of  doing 
business  pursued  by  the  late  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  State.  Both 
often  pursuing  the  same  eomve ;  both 
bdng  alike  nght  in  their  doetrine; 
but  difiering  much  in  their  mode  of 
asserting  it. 

On  &e  great  cOntroveny  with 
America  resneeting  the  E%ht  of 
Seardi,  our  late  Foreign  Secrettry 
thus  commonicates  his  \iews : — 

"lliere  U  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental difference,'*  says  Lord  Pahnerston, 
*  *  between  searching  a  Tessel  and  detaining 
her  papers  to  see  if  she  is  legally  pro- 
yidea  with  docaments  entitling  h^  to  the 
protection  of  any  conntiy,  bnt  especially 
of  the  country  whose  flag  she  may  bare 
hoisted  at  tne  time.  For  though  by 
common  parlance  the  word  '  ihi^'  is  used 
to  express  the  test  of  nationidtty,  mhI 
though,  according  to  ^at  acceptation  of 
the  word,  her  majesty's  goyenunent  ad* 
mit  that  British  cruisers  are  not  entitled, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  search  merchant* 
yessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
yet  her  majesty's  goyemment  do  not  ttiean 
thereby  to  say  that  a  merchantitoan  can 
exempt  herself  from  search  by  nei^y 
hoisting  a  piece  of  buntittg  Wftl^  xm 
United  States*  emblems  and  coloun  tipMl 
it :  thmt  which  her  majesty'a  goysHinCdbt 
means  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  United 
States*  flag  exempt  a  yessel  froii  search 
when  that  yessel  is  proyided  with  papers 
entiding  her  to  wear  that  flag,  and  proy- 
ing  her  to  be  United  States'  property.*  • 
TTie  cruisers  employed  by  her  maj^tj's 
government  for  the  suppression  of  tws 
slaye*ttad6  must  ascertain,  by  insp«ctibll 
of  the  papers,  the  MtioaaM^  of  yessels 
met  with  by  tbetti  ander  ciMmnManees 
HiatJuMMy awipieioi  tlittfiMAii 
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me  eugfigtd  m  tfi&  dtot^^tindb,  in  ofder 
that  if  such  vBwttAi  ive  fMstf  t6  bdlonsT  t& 
a  county  which  hvfi  coxiceded  to  Great 
Briteiii  0ke  muttial  right  of  s^awh,  th«v 
■ay  be  seiTohad  according? ;  and  flat  if 
tftc^  bo  found  to  beloAg'to  a  oountiy 
vhiehr,  Hke  the  United  States,  has  not 
eonoeded  that  natnal  njjjht,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  oo  free  and  nnexamiaed, 
to  consummate  their  intended  iniquity.*' 

Very  smart ;  tery  sententious ;  anrf 
if  the  noWe  lonfs  object  was  to  pick 
ajntarr^  exceedingly  wcfl  suited  to 
OTcct  thatt  object ;  bat  if  this  was  not 
his  diift,  then  we  must  desfgriate  sach 
a  style  as  one  exceedingly  nl  adapted 
lo  '^  tfttdntain  aWricabie  relations  with 
foreign  powers." 

The  noble  lord's  suceessor,  Lord 
Aberde^i,  asserts  the  sane  doetrino 
in  a  very  different  sort  of  towp : — 

'*  'ifhe  undersigned  renounces  all  pre- 
tension on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  tint  atid  iearch  American  vessels 
in  time  of  peace.  Nor  is  it  ai  Ameriean 
that  suoh  vessels  are  risited  ;  but  it  has 
been  the  invariable  practice  of  the  British 
nary,  and,  as  the  undmigned  Mievest  of 
all  the  navies  in  the  world,  to  ascertain 
by  visit  the  real  nationality  of  merch^t- 
vessels  met  with  on  the  high  seas,  if  there 
be  good  reason  tQ  apprehend  their  illegal 
character. 

*'  Great  Britain  malces  no  pretension^ 
claims  no  right,  which  she  is  not  ready 
and  desir6us  to  concede  to  the  United 
States.  A  mutual  right  of  search,  regu. 
hted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  irritating  circumstances, 
has  always  appeared  to  the  undersigned 
to  be  ihe  most  reasonable,  the  roost  sim- 
ple, and  the  most  efiectusi  method  of  at- 
uioing  the  great  object  which  both  go- 
vernments haye  in  view.  But  this  pro. 
posal  has  already  been  rejected  by  the 
United  States,  ond  the  undersigned  is  not 
instructed  a^ain  to  offer  it  for  consMem- 
tioD.  It  is  for  the  American  government 
alene  to  consider  what  may  be  due  to  a  j  use 
regard  for  their  national  d^nity  and  na» 
tioaal  interests}  but  the  unoersigned 
must  be  permuted  to  express  his  convic* 
tion^  that  rtehts  which  have  been  mutir- 
ally  conceded  to,  each  other  by  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  france, 
can  scarcely  be  incompatible  with  the 
honour  and  independence  of  any  state^ 
upon  the  eaitb.'* 

All  who  read  this  must  acteufi  th^ 
its  finnnesa^  its  calm  determin^i^m, 
and,  mingled  therewith,  its  courteotis 
and  ooni^iato^  tone,  leave  Bo^iag 
to  be  deaiied. 


Awarded,  and  a  sih^Sai'ooiMrast  drawn, 
in  various  othef  departments  of  the 
gfovemment.  As  an  administratioit, 
then^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
carrying  on  the  public  busii^ess  with 
inlegrity,  propriety,  amd  talent,  the 
cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Fed  may  be 
conftdently  expected  to  deserve  the 
good  O^mion  and  respect  of  the 
country. 

2^.  In  the  disposal  of  its  Patronage^ 
ki  the  appomtmemls  to  rarious  ofirees 
in  tb6  church  and  state, — ^the  new  »d- 
iHii^sti^ationf  hfl»  also  hitherto  distin* 
gtdshed  itself  most  honourably  from: 
almost  all  that  have  gone  before  it. 

Of  the  profligacy  of  many  of  the 
Whig  apiK>intments  it  is  needless  to 
speak;  but  even- when  looking  back 
to  Lord  Lrverpool's  cabi^net,  it  nmst 
be  adnutted  that  men  hardly  compe-^ 
tent  were  soi^tknes  placed  both  oft 
the  bench  and  on'  the  episcopal 
throne, — ^it  must  be  supposed  either 
frofti  fiwnily  or  parhai^ntary  in- 
fluence. It  is  true  that  the  short 
period  which  has  yet  elapsed  cannot 
be  suflicient  to  afford  ground  fbr  a  de* 
oided  judgment ;  but  in  the  few  ap- 
pointments wMffh  have  yet  taken 
place,  there  is  vimble  a  OTstinct  de- 
termination to  prefer  men  of  high 
character  and  talent,  which  of  itself 
^VHU  go  llwr  to  establish  the  ministry 
in  the  good  opmion  of  the  people  cf 
Englimd.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nefiither  for  the  Irish  chancellor* 
ship  (had  not  Sir  £.  Sugden  resumed 
that  post),  anid  of  Mr.  Cresswell  for 
the  Ivcncn  in  England,  commanded^ 
in  each  cafie,  the  unwilling  approba^ 
tkm  even  of  the  most  inveterate  op* 
ponents.  Equally  claiming  universal 
praise  was  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
CKBrien, — at  once  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  one  of  the  most  pious 
of  the  Irish  clergy, — ^to  the  see  of 
Ossory.  And  last,  though  not  least, 
must  be  menttcmed,  the  advancement 
of  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  president  of  Bra- 
senose,  to  the  tacant  see  of  Chi- 
chester. 

Obviously,  the  grand  merit  of  this 
last  appointment  consisted  in  the  dis- 
tinct und  most  nrtcllJgible  intimation 
thereby  given,  of  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  government  with  re- 
fei'cnce  to  the  deeply  momentoua 
question  of  the  advance  of  Tractariaa 
views  in  the  Chur^  of  England. 
The  adbeiesta  of  Messrs.  Newnao 
and  f  uaay  aDd^vroai  to  etttde  thw 
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blow,  bv  telling  us  of  Sir  R.  PeeFs 
old  collcge-friendship  for  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, &c.  I:c.  But  the  drift  of  that 
appointment  cannot  possibly  be  mis- 
taken. Dr.  Gilbert  was  at  that  very 
moment  the  leader  of  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  Church  of  England ; — 
the  chairman  of  Mr.  Garbett's  com- 
mittee, in  an  open  contest  between 
ultra-Laudism  and  orthodox}'.  Sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  premier 
had  desired  to  take  no  part  in  this 
difficult  controversy.  What  more 
natural,  what  more  inevitable,  than 
for  him  to  have  said,  "  Dr.  Gilbert 
stands,  indeed,  on  my  list  as  a  fit  man 
for  a  bishopric;  but  he  is  so  mixed 
up  in  this  quarrel,  that  to  promote 
hun  just  now  would  involve  me  in 
the  question.  Dr.  Gilbert,  there- 
fore, must  wait  till  affiEurs  are  more 
peaceful,  and  till  I  can  think  of  him 
without  embroiling  myself.*^ 

Such,  we  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  must  have  been  the 
premieres  resolve,  had  he  desired  to 
avoid  any  expression  of  oninion  on 
the  Oxford  controversy.  But  when, 
instead  of  doing  this,  he  selected^  from 
a  host  of  eqiully  worthy  men,  the 
chairman  of  Mr,  Oarbett's  committeey 
he  threw  thereby,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal manner,  the  full  weight  of 
his  influence  into  the  scale  against 
the  Tractarian  heresy. 

And  that  this  is  felt  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  that  most  important  ap- 
pointment bv  men  who  are  likel  v  to 
read  it  arignt,  we  have  abundant 
proof.  Already  defection  spreads 
among  the  adherents  of  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Pusey.  Dr.  Hook,  who, 
so  recently  as  April  1841,  declared 
in  print,  that  though  he  had  been 
startled  by  the  first  reading  of  ^^Nor 
90,"  yet  Mr.  Newman's  Letter  to- 
Dr.  Jelf  was  to  his  mind  ^^  perfectly 
satisfactory," — ^Dr.  Uook  now  writer 
in  the  following  strain : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  much  error  ex« 
ists  amon^  many  of  our  younger  brethren, 
those  disciples  of  the  learned  dirinet  at 
Oxford,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
has  expressed  bis  fears,  and  who  hare 
undoubtedly  deviated  from  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  earlier  Oxford  Tract*, 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  one  of  those 
who,  without  haring  sufficiently  exam- 
ined the  subject,  either  regard  that  more- 
ment  (the  English  Reformation)  as  un- 
neoessary,  or  else  consider  it  to  bare  beei^ 
conducted  in  an  improper  manner.  There* 


are  many  such  persons  among  oar  youn^ 
brethren  at  the  present  time." 

But  can  Dr.  Hoc^  tell  us  which  of 
all  the  ^^youneer  brethren"  have 
^ne  beyond  Mr.  Newman,  except, 
mdeed,  m  honesty,  and  in  a  frank 
canying  out  of  their  own  principles 
by  open  and  positive  secession  P 

But,  further,  Dr.  Jelf  himself,  to 
whom  Mr.  Newman  addressed  the 
said  vindication,  actually  prints  a  ser- 
mon for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming 
any  concurrence  in  these  now  unpro- 
pitious  Tractarian  views.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  learned  doctor's  with- 
drawn from  the  dangerous  fellowship 
of  Newman  and  Co. : — 

*'  There  Is  something  about  the 
Romish  superstitions  attractive  to  the 
fancy,  nay  to  the  very  senses,  of  the  nm- 
tural  man, —  the  pretence  of  antiquity, 
ancient  rites  and  usages,  venerable  er- 
rors. Let  us  pray  that  our  hearts  and 
senses  be  not  overtaken  by  these  tempta- 
tions. And  above  all,  let  us  beware  of 
indulging  the  delusive  hope,  that,  by 
conceding  tomething  to  Rome,  we  may 
induce  her  to  abandon  her  errors.  She 
will  draw  us  on  to  our  destruction ;  we 
shall  not  pluck  her  out  of  the  fire.  AH 
history  proclaims  her  to  be  unrepentant. 
•  »  •  • 

"  It  18  a  mark  of  unsoundness  in  teach- 
ing, when  young  theologians,  after  a 
hurried  perusal  of  some  one  or  two  of 
the  Fathers,  shall  presume  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  our  venerable  Reformers,  who 
had  many  of  them  spent  long  lives  in 
gathering  the  combined  testimonies  of 
wose  early  writers,  and,  as  their  writings 
testify,  digesting  out  of  them  a  complete 
system  of  primitive  theology." 

Now,  considering  that  never,  since 
the  days  of  Mary,  the  "she-wolf  of 
Kome,  has  the  Church  of  England 
been  exposed  to  the  like  peril  which 
now  besets  her,  we  can  scarcely  bo 
too  thankful  to  the  premier  for  the 
manly  firmness  with  which  he  has  at 
once  declared  himself  on  her  side. 
The  aid  he  brings  is  all-important. 
If  the  ground  he  has  thus  taken  be 
but  st^ulily  maintained  for  one  ten 
years,  the  enemy  will  be  starved  out* 
jTor,  although  tnere  are  doubtless  a 
few  enthusiasts  like  Sibthorp  and 
Wackerbarth  among  them,  the  mat 
majority  of  those  who  now  follow 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Pusey  are  mere 
ordinary  men,  who  are  delighted 
with  the  Tractarian  scheme  b^use 
it  exalts  the  priefthood  and  the  sa- 
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craments,  and  opens  a  way  to  ''  piety"* 
without  anyreal  change  of  heart.  But 
such  mere  followers  ofa  party  as  these 
will  speedily  fall  off  when  it  is  seen 
that  no  promotion  is  found  in  that 
course.  The  Hooks  and  Jelfs  al- 
ready shew  us  how  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. Only  let  an  unquestionable  or- 
thodoxy be  firmly  required  in  dl 
candidates  for  promotion  for  ten 
yean  to  come,  and  before  1852  ar- 
rives, Tractarianism  will  be  a  de- 
parted heresy. 

3.  One  more  particular  in  which 
we  may  confidently  anticipate — what, 
indeed,  we  already  see — a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  system  of  the 
late  government,  is  that  of  minor 
legislative  reforms. 

These  form,  in  the  agmgate,  a 
very  numerous  class,  and  their  entire 
effect  m^be  most  extensively  bene- 
ficial. We  distinguish  them  from 
the  higher  order  of  measures,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  in- 
asmuch as  they  generally  consist  in 
the  application  of  admitted  principles, 
— of  uncontroverted  rules  of  action, — 
or  in  the  corrections  of  obvious,  but 
still  very  mischievous  errors  in  ex- 
isting laws. 

It  was  as  a  legislator  of  this  class 
that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  distinguished 
himself  between  1823  and  1827  as 
Home  Secretary.  In  those  years  he 
removed  a  vast  number  of  obsolete 
old  enactments  from  the  statute- 
book;  simplified  the  law  on  many 
subjects  affecting  every-day  life ;  and 
conferred  most  unportant  and  per- 
manent benefits  on  the  community, 
without  controversy  and  without 
ostentation,  llis  brief  administra- 
tion of  1835  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  practical  mind.  And  now, 
before  a  single  month  of  his  first 
session  has  passed  over,  we  already 
possess  some  ten  or  twelve  outlines 
of  important  and  desirable  modifica- 
tions of  existing  laws. 

Several  of  these,  though  valuable, 
concern  merely  fiscal  or  financial 
arrangements,  on  which  we  have  no 
inclination  to  dilate.  Two  others 
are  of  great  political  importance, 
though  merely  emendations  of  the 
detail  of  existmg  laws ;  wc  mean,  of 
course,  the  English  and  Irish  Regis- 
tration-bills. But  the  measure  which 
possesses  the  greatest  intrinsic  inter- 
est, and  which  seems  to  promise 
most,  a»  leading  the  way  to  ft  variety 


of  similar  improvements,  is  that  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  West  Indian 
bishoprics. 

Those  important  possessions  of  the 
British  crown  have  enjoyed  the  su- 
perintendance,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  of  only  two  bishops.  Without 
any  new  demand  on  the  public  purse. 
Lord  Stanley  proposes  to  augment 
the  number  to  J^e,  reducing  the  in- 
come of  each  from  4000/.  to  2000/., 
and  supplying  the  deficiency  of  2000/. 
by  savings  in  another  branch. 

In  itself  this  change  is  a  most  de- 
sirable one ;  but  we  view  it  with  the 
greatest  interest,  as  promising  many 
Bke  improvements,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Its  author  is  that  same 
Lord  Stanley,  who,  so  recently  as  in 
the  last  session,  passed  a  private  bill 
through  parliament,  empowering  him 
to  divide  one  of  the  great  family-liv- 
ings of  the  house  of  Derby,— Win- 
wick,  in  Lancashire, — into  five  distinct 
incumbencies,  each  with  its  church, 
and  school,  and  parsonage ;  and  each 
possessing  a  competent  maintenance 
for  its  own  pastor.  Obviously,  the 
minister  who  so  nobly  deals  with  his 
own  church -preferment,  and  who 
carries  the  same  principle  into  the 
very  first  measure  propounded  by 
him  to  parliament,  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, may  be  assumed  to  have  a 
matured  opinion  in  favour  of  the  like 
system  of  subdivision,  wherever  it 
can  be  safely  applied  to  the  English 
church.  We  look,  therefore,  mr  a 
subdivision  of  Marylebone  before 
that  vast  parish  and  valuable  crown- 
living  is  conferred  on  any  new  in- 
cumbent; and,  although  we  would 
not  be  hasty  or  impetuous  in  so  great 
a  matter,  we  know  not  why  a  similar 
principle  should  not  some  day  be  ap- 
plied to  the  dioceses  of  England.  All 
considerate  churchmen,  wnatever  be 
their  difiercnces  on  other  points,  agree 
in  desiring  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  bishops ;  but  fifty  bishops,  each 
possessing  an  income  of  5000/.  a-year, 
would  probably  present  too  broad 
and  striking  amarlc  to  the  reproaches 
of  those  who  rail  against  the  "bloated" 
establishment.  Forty,  or  forty-two, 
with  about  3000/.  per  annum  to  each, 
would  probably  be  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement and  the  existing  revenues 
would  suffice  for  such  an  expenditure. 
The  only  remaining  difficulty  would 
consist  m  the  seats  in  paruament; 
which  might  either  be  arranged  by 
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jfOfianB  of  a  rota  ^imUar  to  tibat  ap* 
pUed  to  tb^  Irisli  be^b,  or  hy  leav- 
ing tbe  eighteen  new  prelates  in  the 
sfune  jpMjia^tiQt^  as  the  Bis^bop  of  Sodor 
andM^n. 

But  ^  is  time  tbat  we  pruceedod 
QQwanJ  to  tbe  second  branch  of  our 
sul^ect, — tihe  less  ^grqeable  consider- 
ation of  those  things  in  which  there 
U  h^X  too  much  reason  to  fc^^  that 
the  co^^try  wOl  £nd  itself  to  have 
denve^  but  little  advantage  fyom  the 
recent  change. 

And  these  luatters  for^  but  a  single 
jds^.  They  all  coiucern  what  we  may 
term  great  and  important  questions. 
Of  such  we  must  admit,  without  the 
least  reserve,  that  the  predominant 
Ibature  in  the  premier's  cbaxacter  — 
qautipn  —  appears  to  iijifluence  Ixip 
wJMe  (Cabinet ;  and  the  result  is,  aiii 
indisposition  tp  move  in  any  direction 
beyond  small  and  cautious  modifica- 
tions of  admitted  pr^ciplcs  a^d  exr 
isting  laws. 

Tne  treatment  of  the  Corn-law 

auestion  is  an  instance,  and  perhaps 
gie  most  favourable  instance  tnat  can 
be  adduced,  of  this  disposition.  We 
allude  to  it,  not  so  much  to  impute 
bl^uoe,  for  we  gladly  declare,  not  only 
our  assexit  to,  put  our  admiration  en, 
the  plan  for  a  settlement  of  this  great 
xiontroycxsy,  which  Sir  Robert  reel 
has, — it  seems  to  us,  with  consummate 
skill, — just  propounded.  While,  how- 
ever, we  are  delighted  with  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  exhibited  in  the  solution 
of  this  grand  problem ;  we  find,  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  enunciated,  an 
Jllustqi,tion  of  the  \cry  iailii^  (as  we 
deem  it)  to  whx(^  we  are  Jf^vr  ad- 
verting* 

In  nis  closiug  speech,  immediately 
preoeding  the  triuiuybant  division  a£ 
Feb.  ;i6,  the  premier  alluded  to  a 
demand  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Boe- 
buck,  ^  to  bnng  forward  some  grand 
a^  comprehensive  scheme  tliat 
would  stamp  him  with  the  character 
of  a  great  statesman.**  "  But,*'  said 
Sir  Robert,  "  I  think  that  it  will  be 
more  i#  keepijpig  \>'ith  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a  statesman,  to  aspire  to 
none  of  Uie  ujiagmficent  characteristics 
which  he  has  described;  and  that  the 
wisest  and  sc^est  course  for  me  to  adopt, 
is  to  effect  as  mM/ch practical  gojd  as  I 
can,**  &c. 

Now,  as  we  have  a^J^eady  sajd,  ve 
entirely  and  most  warmb"  approve  of 
♦he  cour^  5ir  Robeijt  fieel^  takii]^ 


<m  this  Cora -law  oii^Aiofi.  Xor 
would  we  at  all  desire  that  he 
should  have  embraced  Mr.  Roebuck's 
fiincy,  of  parading  himself  as  ^^  the 
author  of  some  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent scheme.** 

Yet,  on  the  oUier  hand,  we  are 
not  at  all  deligjhted  to  observe  Sir 
Robert*s  habitual  fondness  for  detail^ 
and  for  mere  ^'  practical  improve- 
njients,**  carried  so  far  as  to  fnake 
him  reduce  this  gr^  question  to  a 
mere  matter  of  petty  arrangement; 
an  ajffair  of  scaiea,  and  average  and 
^  the  safest  course.** 

Most  properly  and  desirably  might 
Sir  Robiert  eschew  all  the  cUp-trap 
«edtt<stions  of  the  Roebuck  school, 
all  notions  of  **  magnificent  scjieoies,*' 
^d  the  like.  !mit  thei^e  was  no 
occasion  to  deny  that  the  matter 
.then  before  the  house  was  one  of 
the  greatest  that  /could  possibly  be 
jbandled ;  and  that  the  course  which 
the  government  had  resolved  to  take 
was  really  based  on  a  laige  and  gene* 
ral  principle. 

In  trutn,  there  is  nothing  of  petty 
expediency  and  mean  contrivance  in 
the  principle  on  which  our  corn- 
laws  rest.  Nothing  can  be  jlH'oader, 
more  solid,  or  more  permanent,  than 
the  principle,  that  it  is  a  first  and 
paramount  duty  to  protect  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  country  from  the 
competition  of  those  who,  in  Poland 
or  Prussia,  can,  by  paying  lower 
rents  and  lower  wages,  greativ  under- 
sell 0^  larmers.  We  neither  wish 
to  reduce  t^ie  landed  property  of 
England  to  one  half  its  present  value, 
n^or  mr  labourer  to  one  balf  their 
present  wages.  We  deny  that  low 
prices  are  mcessarily  a  benefit  to  the 
countxy.  We  have  seen  our  manu- 
facturers sedulouslv  engaged  for  the 
^ast  seven  years  in  lowering  the  prices 
of  what  they  prodi^ce,  and  we  find 
the  result,  in  Uteir  case,  to  be  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  master  and  starvation 
to  the  workman.  So  far  from  wish- 
ing to  extend  this  state  of  things  into 
the  agricultural  districts,  we  would 
do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  them 
from  it.  Such  arc  the  grounds  on 
which  we  would  m^tain  a  pro- 
tective corn-law ;  and  if  these  are  not 
broad  or  *^  magnificent  **  enough  for 
^r.  Roebuck,  the  reason  is,  that 
these  fine  words  in  his  mouth  are 
httle  else  than  cant  and  nonsense. 

^r  Bp))^rt  P^  then,  has  produced 
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.an  admm^  sieasare  for  the  raodift- 
cation  of  the  preaent  oora-Uw.  It 
will,  we  boliave,  he  efieetual  ibr  the 
Iirotectiiua  of  the  English  farmer.  At 
Ike  seme  time,  it  wul  allow  greatc/ 
liberty  of  import  to  the  merchant ; 
and  will  enable  him,  whenever  he 
ean  porchaee  com  abjoad  at  a  cheap 
rate,  to  import  it  without  being  lia- 
ble to  an  abaolutely  prohibitory  dutv. 
Com,  we  apprehend,  will  acaroefy 
erer  rise  above  60#.  in  Enj^Iand,  nor 
will  it  ever  fall  on  the  Contment  to  lo 
low  a  point  m  it  has  hitherto  reached. 
Thjm  equaUntion  will  of  itself  remove 
much  froond  of  apparent  complaint, 
herctotore  used  witn  great  acti^ty  by 
the  Anti-Corn-I^w  league.  Yet 
while  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  thus  shewing 
himself  a  sound  and  able  statesman,  so 
mncb  does  he  dislike  any  approach  to 
pr^teiuiion,  that  he  insists  upon  it 
that  his  mefmure  shall  onl^  be  re- 
garded as  a  *^  practical  miprove^ 
ment — '*  a  *^  safest-course"  sort  of 
modification  of  the  existing  law. 

This  aversion  to  '*  large  measures** 
is  pardonable  in  the  matter  we  have 
juii  alluded  to,  wherein  it  merely  in- 
duces ^  liobert  to  do  less  than 
iuatioe  to  his  own  handiwork.  Un- 
happily, however,  it  pervades  his 
wlvue  sjrst^m;  and  causes  a  short- 
coming in  several  matters  wherein 
■extensive  and  vigorous  measures  are 
gr^y  needed.  We  shall  proceed  to 
name  four  or  five  of  these. 

1.  The  Factory  Qfwttum,  Here 
was  a  subiect  in  which  boldness  and 
a  manly  aetemiination  to  do  justice 
to  the  working-classes  woula  have 
been  the  truest  wisdom, — "  the  safest 
course**  that  eould  have  been  taken. 
The  justice  of  the  demands  of  the 
labourers  had  been  abundantly  esta- 
blished by  the  reports  of  the  Factory- 
Coromissioners.  Tliat  the  hearts  of 
the  working-classes  were  set  upon 
this  improvement  of  their  condition 
was  quite  evident ;  in  fact  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  WWs  at  the  West 
Biding,  lioeds,  Braaford,  and  other 
elections,  was  caused  mainly  by  the 
disgust  of  the  working-classes  at  their 
apathy  on  this  very  point.  As  for 
any  apprehended  hostility  of  the  mill- 
ownersi  nine-tenths  of  them  are  stren- 
uously endeavouring,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  destroy  oir  Bobert  Peel*s 
administration,  out  of  revenge  fbr  his 
firmness  on  the  porn-law  question. 
In  ^Yery  aspect  of  the  cas^,  then, 


nothing  ooi^kl  be  dearer  than  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  con- 
cede to  the  cmeratives  some  descrip- 
tion of  a  Ten  lioura*  bill. 

But  here  intervenes  that  ^^  cau- 
tion** which  is  a  leading  feature  of 
fiir  Bobert  Peers  policy.  A  change 
such  as  this  seemed  too  great  to  be 
ventured  upon ;  and  after  sundry  in- 
terviews with  the  delegates  of  the 
working-classes,  the  weak  and  un- 
worthy resolve  was  adopted,  to  do 
just  what  the  Whi^  themselves 
would  have  done, — to  tmker  and  cob- 
ble up  the  existing  law — to  make  a 
few  *^  practical  improvements  **  in  its 
details,  but  to  renise  the  chief  peti- 
tion of  the  work-people, — that,  in 
fact,  upon  which  the  whole  prospect 
of  amelioration  depended,  —  a  re<- 
striction  of  the  hours  of  labour  for 
all  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 
That  these  should  not  be  detamed  in 
the  heated  factory  longer  than  twelve 
hours  in  each  day  (including  meal- 
times) was  the  grand  obiect  of  the 
petitioning  workmen.  That  this  li- 
mitation, in  the  case  of  boys  and 
girls,  of  13,  Ifi,  and  up  to  18,  in  the 
midst  of  their  growth,  and  in  the 
season  of  their  eaucation,  was  strictly 
just,  and  clearly  necessary,  could  not 
be  denied.  Init  the  cabinet  could 
not  resolve  on  so  ^reat  an  effort  as 
justice  and  humanity,  m  this  case, 
required.  The  working-classes  are 
again  repelled ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
^ects  (H  this  most  impolitic  reject 
tion  of  their  daims  will  one  day  be 
deeply  r^retted  by  those  who  have 
resolved  upon  it. 

2.  The  N§w  Poor  Law.  Heve  we 
have  an  exactly  similar  mistake.  No 
one  required  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who 
hod  given  his  support  to  the  original 
bill,  to  recall  his  opinion,  and  to  pro- 
mise, in  general  terms,  to  rescind  the 
measure.  But,  upon  any  thing  re- 
sembling an  emarged  scheme  of 
policy,  he  might  have  reasoned  thus : 
"  This  measure,  however  well  in- 
tended, has  created  great  dissatisfac^ 
tion  among  the  people.  In  a  ques* 
tion  of  internal  arrangement  like 
this,  unpopularity  is  in  itsdf  a  fault. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  manage 
their  own  poor  after  their  own  ideas. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  any  longer 
strive  to  coerce  them  into  a  system 
which  they  so  plainly  dislike.  I  will 
unhesitatingly  avow  that  I  think 
some  of  then*  prejudices  unfounded-*- 
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that  I  retain  much  of  my  predilection 
for  the  original  scheme ;  out,  at  the 
same  time,  will  announce  that  I^cld, 
in  this  instance,  to  popular  opmion, 
and  will  restore  to  parishes  having 
populations  of  2000  and  upwards,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  their  own  poor 
after  their  own  wishes." 

Such  a  concession  as  this  would 
have  been  wise,  would  have  been 
graceful,  would  have  been  trul^ 
Conservative.  We  will  not  posi- 
tively assume  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  will  be  done;  but  assuredly, 
since  the  opening  of  the  present 
session,  not  one  word  has  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  any  member  of  the  cabinet 
conveying  any  hopes  to  the  anxious 
ears  of  the  people.  All  has  been 
cold,  repulsive,  obdurate.  This  is 
most  unwise.  We  will  not  look 
upon  the  mischief  as  yet  perpetrated ; 
but  if  this  spirit  be  do^edly  main- 
tained, we  shall  begin  to  despair  of 
the  Conservative  cause. 

3.  On  Church  Quegtions  a  similar 
backwardness  seems  to  prevail.  In 
England,  the  one  grand  necessity  of 
the  church  is,  means  of  extension, 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pre- 
posterous than  her  present  predica- 
ment, if  she  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  establishment.  In  every 
other  department,  tlie  army,  the 
navy,  the  law,  an  augmentation  of 
duty,  of  need,  always  ensures  an  im- 
meoiate  augmentation  of  strength.  If 
affairs  in  Canada  or  Northern  India 
seem  to  look  warlike,  the  govern- 
ment, whether  Whig  or  Tory,  in- 
stantly comes  down  to  parliament 
with  a  proposition  for  an  addition  of 
6000  or  10,000  men.  Does  the  bu- 
siness of  the  common  law  courts  in- 
crease, and  fall  into  arrear ;  forthwith 
our  twelve  judges  are  increased  to 
iifteen ;  and  the  barons  of  exchequer 
are  called  on  to  imdcrtakc  more  ar- 
duoiis  and  regular  duty.  The 
Chancery  Courts  next  declare  a  si- 
milar inability  to  master  the  business 
which  pours  in  upon  tliem ;  and  to 
meet  this,  first  a  vice-chancellor  is 
created ;  then  the  master  of  the  rolls 
finds  his  duties  enlarged ;  and  at  last 
two  more  judges  are  added ;  so  that 
we  have  now  five  different  courts 
sitting  daily  in  equity,  where,  in 
1816,  we  had  but  one.  In  short, 
turn  where  we  will,  the  obvious  com- 
mon-sense principle  is  every  where 
acknowledged,— of  increased  power 


to  meet  increased  duties, — txeept  in 
Uie  case  of  the  church. 

The  internal  energies  of  this  insti- 
tution have  been  exerted,  of  late 
years,  in  a  new  and  remarkable  man* 
ner.  Churchmen  b^;an  to  look 
around,  and  to  survey  with  astoniah- 
ment  the  dangers  into  which  they 
were  hurrying;  from  this  one  ne* 
gleet,  of  permitting  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  to  grow  up  without 
any  other  Knowledge  of,  or  contact 
with,  the  church,  than  a  mere  hear- 
ing of  her  name ;  often,  indeed, 
coupled  with  some  rabid  abuse,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Weekhf  Dispateh 
or  the  New  Moral  World.  They 
looked  at  the  periodical  censuses,  and 
observed,  that  in  1801  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  only 
8,872,980;  whereas,  m  1831,  it  was 
13,897,187 ;  and  haa  now  grovm  to 
15,911,725.  They  saw,  too,  that 
this  was  not  an  equally  diffused  aug- 
mentation, turning  every  village  of 
200  inhabitants  into  one  of  360 ;  but 
that  the  chief  increase  had  taken 
place  in  particular  spots, — the  seats  of 
commerce,  or  of  manufacturing  or 
mining  operations.  The  metropolis 
itself  had  experienced  an  addition  of 
900,000  soub ;  having  in  1801, 
900,000;  but  in  1841,  1,792,137. 
In  the  same  period  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Bradford,  &C.,  had 
in  most  instances  quadrupled  them- 
selves. And  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  the  only  effort  made  to  supply 
religious  instruction  to  these  enor- 
mous masses  of  population,  consisted 
in  two  grants  made  by  parliament  in 
1818-1824,  of  1,500,000/.  for  the 
erection  of  new  churches.  This  pet- 
ty commencement  of  the  work  just 
sufficed  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  case.  Des- 
pairing, in  the  midst  of  the  Keform- 
bill  agitation,  or  immediately  after  it, 
of  inducing  the  new  House  of  C<mi- 
mons  to  repeat  these  grants,  the  mem- 
bers of  tlic  church  have  been  making 
a  succession  of  earnest  efforts,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  seven  years,  to 
contend  with  the  gix)wing  evil  by 
voluntary  efforts.  They  have  done 
great  things,  and  have  also  satisfac- 
torily established  one  point, — ^that  by 
voluntary  efforts  the  work  cannot  b!e 
effected. 

The  proofs  of  this  are  abundant. 
To  begin  with  themetropohs.    H«re 
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the  need  was  the  most  apparent, — 
here  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation 
was  c<dlected  together, — and  here  a 
prelate  was  found,  of  remarkable 
talent  and  ener^^,  to  giye  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mmd  to  the  task. 

The  Ecclesiastical  CommisBioners, 
inehidmg  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
Jotm  Bunell,  had  declared  to  par- 
liament, in  their  Report  of  1835, 
that  in  thirty-four  great  suburban 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  there  ex- 
isted a  popuktion  of  1,137,000,  with 
only  church-room  for  101,682 ;  and 
thiU,  to  supply  this  deficiency  effec- 
tual^, 279  new  churches  would  be 
reouned. 

r^aturaUy  considering  it  useless  to 
spj^^r  to  a  House  of  Conunons  which 
Indjust  sanctioned  the  Appropri- 
ation clause,  for  any  grant  of  public 
money  for  church  -  purposes,  the 
Bidiop  of  London  took  the  only  re- 
maining course,  and  appealed  to  the 
wealtiiy  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis,— the  great  landlords,  the  opu- 
ttnt  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders, 
who  derived  their  tens  of  thousands 
from  the  rents  and  traffic  of  this 
great  city, — to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  supply  this  great  necessity.  Such 
a  call  could  not  be  unanswered.  But 
to  what  extent  has  the  work  been 
accomplished? 

The  bishop  ventured  not  to  hope, 
or  to  ask,  for  the  immediate  founding 
of  the  279  churches  which  were  re- 
quired. He  asked  only  for  funds  to 
raise  fifty,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  number  needed.  This  was 
more  than  five  years  since;  and,  at 
the  present  moment,  not  one  half  of 
the  fifty — not  twenhf-ftoe — have  yet 
been  raised;  and  his  lordship*s  ma- 
naging committee,  in  their  last  Ke- 
port,  speak  of  a  total  of forty'one  as 
the  whole  result  to  be  expected  from 
this  great  effort.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, while  these  churches  have  been 
bidldiii^,  the  population  has  gone  on 
increasing ;  between  200,000  and 
300,000  more  inhabitants  arc  now 
found  in  the  metropolis  than  the  cal- 
culation of  1835  assumed  to  exist; 
these  new  inhabitants  of  themselves 
require  some  sixty  or  eighty  churches, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  people 
unprovided  with  church-room  will 
be  greater  in  1845  than  it  was  in 
1835! 

Is  it  possible  that  we  can  ever  be- 
bdd  a  better  or  more  favourable  in- 


stance of  a  voluntary  effort  than  this 
has  been?  And  yet,  so  far  from 
removing  the  destitution  which  ex- 
isted, it  leaves  it  quite  untouched, — 
nay,  ^eater  at  the  close  of  the  effort 
than  it  was  at  the  b^inninff ! 

The  like  fUcts  might  be  ^tailed  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
&c  In  die  last-mentioned  town,  a 
measure  exactly  imitative  of  the 
%hop  of  London*s  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  Ten  churches  were  to 
be  built,  which  would  have  still  left 
the  town  but  poorly  supplied.  Four 
years  have  passed  awav,  but  not  even 
four  churches  out  of  the  ten  have  yet 
reared  their  towers  in  Birmingham. 
The  improvided  thousands  have  not 
been  supplied  with  church-room ;  on 
the  contrary,  what  has  been  effected 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  town's  popiQation. 

The  only  valid  objection,  then, 
to  the  interference  of  the  state  — 
namely,  that  the  religious  s&eal  of  the 
people  would  supply  the  need,  has 
been  fully  put  to  the  test.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  ascertained  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  care  of  the  poor, 
private  charity  is  an  excellent  ac^imot 
and  companion  to  a  public  provision ; 
so  in  the  maintenance  of  an  established 
church,  individual  effort  may  greatly 
assittj  but  can  never  safely  widertakey 
the  supply  of  the  religious  wants  of 
the  people. 

I^  then,  the  state  docs  not  declare 
her  adhesion  to  the  voluntarv  prin- 
ciple, and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  leave  £pis- 
co]^alians  to  subnst  like  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  on  their  own  means, — 
if  the  legislature  and  the  government 
do  910^  ^opt  this  course,  but  profess 
still  to  retain  the  Church  as  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  then 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  to  act  ration- 
ally, they  must  deal  by  her  as  they 
do  by  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the 
law ;  and  add  to  her  strength,  to  her 
means  of  efliciency,  as  the  wants  of 
the  country  may  render  necessary. 

To  this  conclusion  the  people  of 
England  have  long  since  come.  In  the 
course  of  the  sessions  of  1840  and  1841, 
very  nearly  ^ve  thousemd  petitions 
were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  that  parliament 
would  devise  means  of  providing  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  backed.  Sir  Kobert  H. 
Inglis  proposed  to  the  House,  on  the 
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'*  TUat  ao  humblo  Address  he  i^esei^tod 
to  her  m^esty,  prayii^g  that  Uer  majesty 
i^ill  be  graciously  pleased  to  t^ke  intp 
consideration  the  dencienc^  which  dxisti 
In  the  number  of  pUcee  of  worship  be- 
loBgiAg  to  the  Established  Chuvch  when 
compared  with  the  increased  and  iucreas* 
ing  popuktion  of  the  oountry,  the  in- 
^^H«Ui  provisipn  ihtvein  finr  the  «o- 
comuodation  of  the  poorer  classes  i» 
lai^e  towns,  and  tJte  H^auiuHient  e«id<>w- 
ment  thereof  in  others,  «s  such  fiipts 
have  been  severally  set  forth  in  the 
Reports  of  the  late  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners; to  assure  ber  majesty,  that 
ibis  Honse  is  deepjy  impressed  with  ^ 
just  sense  of  the  many  blessings  which 
this  ftonntry.  by  the  ftivour  of  Divine 
PfOTidense,  hat  long  enjoyed,  and  with 
the  cnoviciion  that  tha  raligiouf  nod 
moral  habits  of  the  people  are  thd  m«Mt 
•ujr«  and  Arm  Ibund^ion  of  national  pros- 
perity }  to  state  to  her  majett v  the  opinvcMi 
of  this  House,  that  no  altered  distrioution 
of  the  revenues  of  the  KvtablisUed  Church 
could  rempve  the  existing  and  augment- 
ing evils,  arising  from  the  notorious  fkct, 
that  an  addition  of  more  than  six  million 
souls  has  been  made  to  the  population  of 
Engird  «nd  Wales  since  the  oommenecu 
meat  of  the  present  century,  and  tliat  the 
rate  of  this  incretst  is  rapidly  progres* 
sire  i  that  the  grants  mtde  by  the  wisdom 
of  parli<Hnent,  on  tJie  recommendation  <>f 
the  crown,  in  1818  and  1824,  har« 
been  inadequate  to  supply  the  ntttipnal 
wants  {  and  that,  though  private  aud  local 
liberality  has  been  largely  manifested  in 
aid  of  particular  districts,  the  o^atest 
wants  exist  where  there  are  the  least 
-meiMis  ta  meet  and  relieve  them ;  to 
assun  her  ma|esty  that  this  House,  ^m1- 
iag  that  God  has  intrusted  to  this  nation 
iinesai»pl«d  resouroaa,  is  «itiffiff4  tliat 
it  is  the  doty  of  tha  govemmaut  to  em- 
ploy an  adequate  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  to  relieve  the  spiritual  desti. 
tutioQ  of  large  masses  of  the  people,  by 
whose  labour  that  wealth  has  been  en" 
Urged ;  and  humbly  to  represent  to  her 
majesty  that  this  ifouse  will  cheerfully 
mriEO  good  such  measures  as  her  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  reeommend,  in  ordeV 
to  provide  for  her  people  in  England  and 
Wales  further  and  full  means  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction  in  the  EstabHsb- 
ed  Chnicb/' 

This  motion,  even  in  a  Whiggidi 
House  of  Commons,  wa3  lost  only 
by  19  votes  \  the  numbers  being 
Ayes  149,  Noes  168.  But  wbftt  WW 
still  more  Import^t,  atiiong  thosp 


JAMB«  GkAHAM,  iM  Mr.  tioDMPVBV. 

'j'his  h^i»g  the  ^ase,  we  oiight  ti^ve 
jiej^sginal4y  look^  to  s^^  ia  Febru- 
ary 1842,  tbia  most  important  natter 
eoeupyi^g  its  ^\  and  ngbtftil  place, 
in  a  spe^  pr^arod  ibrtier  nmi^^y 
by  thesf  PSTif  m$H.  Wed^^yi^emt 
that  this  has  uot  been  ^9  case.  Wc 
grieve  to  discern  any  baokwardpeas  im 
su^h  a  cause.  We  lameni  to  oteiarve 
|1^  Sir  liob^rt  In^lis  Im  l^een  foroed 
{q  give  noti^  t)\at  it  is  his  intention  (o 
propose  a  sunilar  0(mrs9  to  tho  llQuae ; 
thereby  implying,  tHat  her  m^^^esty^s 
ministers  are  not  disposed  to  do  their 
dn^  in  this  matter  in  a  &ank  fuid 
wilnng  manner.  We  <Nmuot«  indsed, 
^tertain  the  least  Iwi  that  when 
this  very  r^solytipn  is  once  nore 
offered  to  the  House,  these  ^ninent 
meH  will  again  give  tbeir  vetea  in  its 
^Your :— ^Indeed,  to  doubt  this,  would 
be  to  suspect  four  of  the  &nit  men 
in  the  country  of  sheer  scoundreliam. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  vote,  so 
aup^rted,  in  a  Hous$  of  CoNsmMK 
Uk$  the  pr^senty  must  inevitab\y  be 
carried.  But  why,  we  beg  to  aak, 
shoHld  this  timidity  be  shewn  f  Do 
the  Conservative  leaders  expect  to 

Sin  the  suffrage,  or  even  to  aoflen 
e  rancour,  of  a  single  Uiisenter,  by 
this  halfHumtral  course  ?  T^ey  can- 
not be  guilty  of  such  weakiieak 
Neither  can  they  plead  any  inade* 

auacy  in  the  national  jneans ;  for  that 
i€ieulty  existed  as  decidodly  in  1S40 
as  in  1842.  We  are,  we  regret  to 
say,  compelled  to  note  dpwn  this  shoit- 
cpming  amo^g  the  i^het  nm^ts  to 
which  wc  have  alluded,  or  shall  pie- 
sently  describe,  as  betokening  an 
indisposition  to  take  any  bold  and 
decisive  step,  either  fior  geod  or  ill ; 
an  indisposition,  in  fact,  to  go,  in 
any  directi^m,  beyond  mere  ^'  pnu:tical 
improvements  r  committing  the  pro- 
posers to  no  principle  whatever. 

4.  The  case  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land is,  we  fear,  still  worse :  worse 
for  all  parties, — for  the  church  her- 
self, and  for  the  government  which 
hesitates  to  do  its  duty.  The 
danger  of  the  English  establishment 
is  merely  a  distant  one ;  it  is,  that  if 
not  enabled  to  advance  with  the  ad- 
\sa\axig  wants  of  the  nation,  ah« 
must  sooner  or  later  become  justly 
fha^gcahle  with  tne^M^m^*  and  be 
]il|bl^  tp.  b^  99fi4en^e4,ioc  not  ligb% 
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dkchaiidnff  ker  hj^h  ofHce,  But  in 
Scotlaod  t£e  peril  is  f^  greater,  more 
immediate,  and  more  alarming.  The 
most  earnest  endeavours  of  a  Con- 
•ervstive  government  ought  to  be 
put  £}rtb,  at  this  moment,  to  rescue 
the  church  of  Scotland,  if  it  he  yet 
poisible,  from  the  impending  danger. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  tnat 
kingdom  seems  to  he  this :  In  that 
eburch,  as  in  the  Knglish  one,  a  new 
ener^  has  evidently  been  put  forUi 
vHhm  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Great  ^orts  have  been  made,  and 
large  mims  raised,  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  new  churches; 
and  as  that  establishment  enjoys, 
what  the  Church  of  England  has 
long  since  lost, — the  benefit  of  an 
annual  convocation  of  her  clerg}',  it 
was  very  natural  that,  in  these 
yearly  conferences,  measure  should  be 
proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
muuity^  as  well  as  the  enlargement  of 
the  quaMky,  of  her  ministrations. 

Alter  various  discussions,  in  several 
suoeesnve  years,  on  this  point,  th^ 
G^ieral  Ajesembly  at  lost  came  to  the 
resolntlonf  somewhere  about  seve^ 
years  since,  that  it  would  grant,  what 
m  England  we  call  '*  institution"  and 
"  induction,"  to  no  one  presented  to  a 
vacant  benefice,  if  it  appeared  that 
the  said  presentee  were  absolutely 
objectionable  to  the  inhabitf^nts  o£ 
the  parish  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  evi- 
dently was  twofold :  1.  It  tended  to 
remove  the  reproach  c^t  upon  the 
church  by  Dissenters, — that  ineffi- 
cient and  imBroper  men  were  *'  thrust" 
upon  parishes  by  careless  or  vicious 
patrons ;  and,  2.  It  warned  all  such, 
whether  candidates  or  pf^trons,  that 
a  difficulty  would  in  future  be 
interposed ;  imd  that  all  who  desired 
to  boeome  possessed  of  benefices  must 
take  means  to  qualify  themselves  to 
gain  the  attention  and  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  this  controversy,  or 
to  offisr  an  opinion  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  main  question. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  patrons 
have  resisted  this  new  regulation  of 
the  church,  as  an  in^ngement  on 
their  absolute  rights;  that  the  Ge- 
neral iUeembly  maintains  its  ground ; 
and  that  the  Courts  of  Law  bavie 
^ip  and  ag«i?>  dfi9Wj^  in  lavwr  of 


4he  puirons.  Tb^  choich,  then,  and 
the  law,  appear  at  this  moment  in 
direct  opposition;  and  the  thing  to 
be  apprehended  is,  that  when  coer- 
cion shall  be  distinctly  and  cxten- 
jsively  applied  to  the  church, — the 
great  majority  pf  her  most  active  and 
valuable  members,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  will  declare  their  position  to  be 
intolerable ;  and  will  quit  it  by  join- 
ingthe  ranV^  of  avowed  dissent. 

Doubtless  the  earnest  and  veher 
ment  antagonists  of  the  Nom-intru- 
flion  party  will  readily  exclaim,  "  Let 
them  go  \  the  Church  can  do  very 
well  without  them."  But  this  is  a 
j^^irful  mistake;  the  Church  cuimot 
do  very  well  without  them.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  Conservative 
partjy  in  England  should  thoroughly 
.understand  this ;  should  be  entirely 
made  *ware,  that  upon  the  amicable 
and  peaceful  termination  of  this  dis- 
pute, depends  the  very  existence  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  I 

It  has  already  been  ascertained  by 
the  Ileports  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  of  1835  or  1836,  that  the 
Dissenters  of  Scotland  constitute 
about  one  third  of  the  population. 
Beside  these,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
another  very  large  section  must  be 
Allotted  to  the  irreligious  or  unbe- 
lieving classes.  The  church,  then, 
even  now  possesses  by  far  too  slender 
a  hold  on  the  people ;  but  once  drive 
out  of  her  pale  all  that  mass  of  niety, 
4seal,  energy,  and  talent,  whicn  has 
b^en  exhibited  dunng  the  last  few 
jrears,  under  the  leadership  of  such 
me|i  as  Chalmers  ami  Gordon ;  expel 
at  a  blow  some  hundreds  of  the  most 
.active  and  devoted  of  her  clergy,  and 
with  them  seyeral  hundreds  oTthou- 
sands  of  her  people;  and  then  say 
what  rational  prospect  there  can  be, 
that  the  wretched  fragment,  the  mere 
dead  carcass  which  will  remain,  will 
T)e  able  to  hold  its  ground  even  for 
a  poor  two  or  three  years,  against 
the  assaults  of  Dissent,  Popery,  and 
Infidelity, — embattling  agamst  her,  as 
they  thfim.  will  be  able  to  do,  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  population  ? 

We  can  easily  believe  that  a  few 
frantic  Oxford -Tractarians  will  be 
r^dy  to  exclaim,  "  So  be  it !  let  the 
Presbyterian  abomination  come  down, 
and  there  wOl  he  the  better  chance 
for  the  uprising  of  a  branch  of  *th^p 
Catholic  pnd  Apostolic  Church*  4^i 

bedroom"  ; 
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Such  dreams  may  pass  through 
meii*8  bndns  in  collc^  and  cloisters; 
but  statesmen,  especially  if  they  have 
visited  Scotland,  or  known  any  thing 
of  the  people,  will  be  well  aware  that 
it  is  about  as  rational  an  idea  to  ex- 
pect to  turn  the  ^at  mass  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  mto  Episcopalians, 
as  it  would  be  to  make  them  all  talk 
French.  The  thing  is  a  sheer  im- 
possiblity.  Destroy  the  existing 
Church  of  Scotland,  you  may ;  and 
in  fact  you  assuredly  will  do  so,  if 
you  render  her  hateml  to  five-sixths 
of  her  sons.  But  to  build  up  some 
other  church  in  her  room, — ^whether 
it  be  Episcopalian  or  "  Moderate  Pres- 
byterianism,**  is  just  as  impossible  as 
it  would  be  to  persuade  the  whole 
population  to  turn  Mahometans. 

The  question,  then,  is  simply  this : 
— ^Whether  it  be  desirable  to  preserve 
the  Church  of  Scotland?  or,  whe- 
ther the  experiment  shall  be  tried  of 
governing  a  nation  calling  itself 
Christian,  without  any  church  at  all  f 
One  thing  is  obvious,  that  if  such  an 
experiment  were  allowed  to  be  tried 
in  Scotland,  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore a  loud  demand  would  be  heard 
for  its  adoption  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  England  also. 

With  Conservative  statesmen,  how- 
ever, there  ought  to  be  not  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  on  this  point.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  iust  about  the  strangest 
exhibition  of  Conservatism  that  could 
be  imagined, — to  see  a  government 
called  by  that  name,  signalising  its 
entrance  into  office  by  destroying  an 
established  church !  The  very  idea 
involves  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But,  supposing  the  very  opposite — 
supposing  it  to  DC  an  object  greatly 
desired,  to  save  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, then  surely  the  way  cannot  be 
very  difficult. 

U  mav  be  difficult,  indeed  —  nay, 
absolutely  impossible  —  to  bring  the 
two  parties  wno  have  now  inflamed 
each  other's  passions  by  a  five  years' 
contention  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing. Equally  difficult  would  it 
have  been,  in  1833,  to  have  recon- 
ciled the  Jamaica  planters  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society;  but  the  go- 
vernment of  that  day  did  not  attempt 
any  such  impossible  thing,  neither  did 
it  take  part  with  either  of  them.  It 
cut  the  knot  which  all  the  skill  of  man 
might  have  vainly  essayed  to  untie. 
It  said  to  the  planters,  "  Your  slaves 


must  be  freed."  It  said  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  "We  cannot  take 
the  slaves  from  their  masters  without 
giving  them  compensation." 

Exactly  the  same  course  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  present  instance. 
Neither  party  will  give  way ;  nor  can 
the  government  take  part  with  ^ther 
without  the  greatest  peril.  But  the 
government  may,  ana  ought  to  Mty, 
"  This  question  must  be  ended.  The 
dissension  threatens  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  community.  You,  the  pa- 
trons, must  give  up  your  rights.  But 
we  mean  not  to  rob  you.  The  fair 
market  price  shall  be  paid  for  your 
patronage."  And  then^  going  to  the 
church  with  this  boon  in  her  hand,  the 
legislature  might  fairly  demand  any 
reasonable  r^ulations  for  the  ftiture 
filling  up  of  vacant  churches  that 
might  seem  needfUl. 

The  settlement  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion cost  twenty  milliowt,  Scotland 
might  be  pacified,  and  her  church  ren- 
dered for  ever  grateful,  at  an  expense 
of  probably  less  than  fial/a  mUUcm^ 
or  one'/ortieih  part  of  the  sum !  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  any  govern- 
ment that  can  lack  the  courage  to 
adopt  a  course  which  would  tranquil- 
lise  a  kingdom  at  so  low  a  price  r 

5.  The  last  subject  to  which  we 
shall  refer  is  that  of  the  Currency. 
On  this  subject,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  sx>cak  with  mode- 
ration, when  one  considers  its  vast 
importance,  and  observes  the  utter 
oblivion  into  which  it  is  thrown  by 
the  one  party,  and  the  light  account 
which  is  made  of  it  by  the  other. 

The  Anti-Com-Law  League, — as 
dishonest  a  combination  as  ever  ex- 
isted, —  purposely  close  their  eyes  to 
the  truth,  in  order  to  be  able  the  more 
confidently  to  propagate  an  atrocious 
falsehood.  They  continue  daily  and 
hourly  repeating  that  the  people  are 
woefiilly  distressed,  and  that  tne  sole 
cause  of  this  distress  is  to  be  found 
in  the  corn-laws.  They  are  per- 
petually reminded  that  the  corn-laws 
nave  existed  in  their  present  shape 
for  more  than  fourteen  years,  and 
that  the  couutry  has  been  in  a  state 
of  "great  prosperity"  even  so  re- 
cently as  1836, — but  it  is  useless  to 
adduce  facts  to  such  men.  They  re- 
solutely refuse  to  look  at  them,  keep- 
ing up  their  cuckoo-cry,  "  The  corn- 
laws  are  starving  the  people." 

Their  opponents,  however,  are  not 
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««Ily  or  80  wicked.    They  refer  at 
Qoeeto  the  vast  iaaues  of  ba&k-paper 
in  1885  and  1836,  and  to  the  with- 
diiinl  of  those  issues  in  1840  and 
IMl,  and  thus  ascrihe  the  existing 
^stren  to  its  real  cause. 
Bat  nhy  do  they  stop  here? 
The  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
wrty  are  not  blind,  or  ignorant  of 
the  real  irorkings  of  the  currency, 
j   Bot  ▼by  is  it,  then,  that  they  can 
I   w  the  evil,  and  yet  hold  out  not  the 
\  Vnt  hope  of  any  attempt  to  remove 
it?  They  observe  that  large  issues 
of  paper  produced  high  prices,  plenty 
of  enmloyment,  and   "  great   pros- 
perity,** in  1835  and  1836.    But  then 
tliey  see,  too,  that  the  rapid  with- 
^wtl  of  these  issues  has  brought  on 
greit  and  fearful  distress.    £  this, 
then,  a  state  of  things  which  ought 
to  be  pennitted  to  continue?    Is  it 
to  be  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  settled 
order  of  society  in  England,  that  fits 
of  prosperity  and  fits  of  distress  are 
to  be  alternated,   every   three    or 
fire    years,    at    the    pleasure     or 
caprice  of  a  few  little  luiots  of  gen- 
tlonen,  meetins  in  ^^  hank-parlours,*^ 
either  in  London,  or  Mancnester,  or 
Liverpool!    Is  the  government  to 
take  charge  of  matters  of  police  and 
petty  internal  improvement,  while 
this  greatest  of  all  questions,  tAe  com' 
fort  or  the  misery  of  the  whole  com" 
mm^,  is  left  to  chance,  or,  what  is 
worse  than  chance,  the  freaks  of  joint- 
stock  companies  ? 

There  is  too  great  reason  to  fear 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent and  permanent  character  of  the 
stagnation  which  now  prevails.  The 
causes  which  existed  during  the 
greater  part  of  1841  are  now  passing 
away ;  the  political  struggle  is  over ; 
the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  com 
has  ccaised,  and  yet  the  general  de- 
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that  "  seasons  of  activity  and  depres- 
sion must  be  expected  to  recur  in 
every  commercial  coimtry," — they 
will  assuredly  begm  to  think,  when 
they  sum  up  the  yearns  losses,  that 
'^  it  is  time  to  make  another  change !  ** 

It  is  a  Question  of  some  interest, 
but  one  wnich  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered by  anticipation, — whether  the 
country  can  bear  the  reduction  of 
the  currency  to  the  present  low 
pointy  or  whether  inattention  to  this 
point  must  not  be  fatal  to  any  go- 
vernment which  shall  remain  un- 
mindful? 

Assuredly  the  experience  of  the 
past  would  lead  us  to  say,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  intolerable, 
and  that  the  government  must  either 
make  some  alteration  or  be  itself 
altered. 

The  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periment was  in  1819.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1 8 1 8,  the  paper-currency 
of  England  and  Wales  had  been 
47,727,000f.  The  act  called  "  Peel's 
Biir  passed ;  and  in  1820,  the  paper- 
currency  had  fallen  to  35,129,405/. 
But  this  diminution  had  been  effected 
at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  thousands ; 
many  of  whom  ended  their  days  in 
banishment  or  lunacy,  or  the  work- 
house; their  sufferings  being  often 
wholly  uncaused  by  any  fault  of  their 
own. 

The  years  1821  and  1829  saw  a 
still  further  diminution.  The  paper- 
currency  in  the  first  of  these  years 
was  28,699,500/. ;  and  in  1822  it  had 
fallen  to  26,743,260/.— being  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  twenty^one  mtUions  in 
four  years.  As  one  inevitable  con- 
sequence, prices  had  imiversally  fal- 
len; and  the  result  to  those  who 
were  in  debt,  or  who  held  large 
stocks  of  goods,  or  whose  estates  were 
heavily  mortgaged,  were  calamitous 
in  the  extreme. 

The  rriM  nf  tb<»  mifFc'ivrfl  nnnn  made 
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dl,434,746{.;  and  now  nothing  but 
prosperity  wai  heard  of  on  every 
side. 

The  errot,  howerer,  of  leaving  the 
management  of  the  monetary  system 
in  the  handid  of  sundry  little  knots 
of  private  individuals,  soon  became 
apparent.  The  country  bankers  had 
augmented  their  circulation,  between 
1822  and  1S25,  more  than  six  nOiions; 
and  the  whole  paper*curpBncy  in  this 
last  year  (162d)  had  grown  up  to 
34,021,738^. 

A  reaction  and  a  panic  fbllowed  i 
and  again  ruin  was  spread  through 
every  quarter.  The  legislature  again 
interposed,  and  once  more  the  small 
notes  wers  ordered  to  eease  Again 
the  currency  fell ;  and  as  it  fbll,  prices 
sank  with  it,  trade  drooped,  and 
misery  and  complaining  rapidly  in- 
oreascd^  In  1 829  the  paper  currency 
had  once  more  fallen  to  27,781,834/. ; 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
the  land  was  filled  wiUi  distress  and 
discontent*  The  government  had  no 
rcmedv  to  ofYbr ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  tnat  the  ministry  was  oriven 
from  office;  and  the  people^  in  their 
exasperation,  determined  to  change 
then*  constitution ;  and  thus  came  m 
tiie  Befomi-bill. 

For  a  while,  this  diverted  their  at- 
tention. But  had  the  currency  con- 
tinued at  80  low  a  point,  this  ex' 
pedient  would  soon  have  failed.  An- 
other, and  a  more  powerful,  agency, 
however,  soon  came  into  play,  m 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  a  swarm  of 
joint-stock  banks  arose;  and  these 
quickly  raised  the  currency  up  to  the 
point  of  comfort,  which  seems  to  be 
30,000,000/.  In  1833,  the  paper-cir- 
culation was  above  29,000,0(X)/.,  and 
m  1836  (July)  it  was  30,101,196/* 
And  now,  again,  a  season  of  pros- 
perity seined  to  have  returned,  and 
all  was  peace. 

.  Nothm^,  however,  can  be  safe  or 
lasting  which  rests  upon  such  a  basis* 
The  joint-stock  banks, /or  their  own 
corwemence^  had  augm^ited  the  cir- 
culation. Getting  into  difficulties^ 
through  their  own  bltUiders,  they 
soon  began, /or  their  own  convenience^ 
to  reduce  the  circulation  once  more. 
Two  or  three  bad  harvests,  succeed* 


itig  eteh  other,  so  reduced  the  stock 
of  bnlMon  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
of  England^  as  to  prevent  the  di- 
rectors of  that  institutkm  from  at  all 
oounteracthig  the  mischiefs  produced 
by  this  sudden  contraction  of  the 
currency.  Thii  derangement  of  the 
mfmetary  system,  therefore,  has  con- 
tiniKd  up  to  the  present  moment; 
and  on  tne  8th  of  January  last,  tiic 
London  Gazette  annoiinoea  the  as- 
tounding fact,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  paper  money  then  in  circula- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  wfta  only 
Twenty 'four  mdUom  e^ht  hundred 
ihansandl  when  in  1818  it  was  nearly 
Forty-eight  mUUom^  and  in  IB26 
Thirty-four  rmlUons, 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  a 
very  doubtftd  question  whether  any 
govemiaent  can  keep  its  ground  in 
^ch  a  state  of  things ;  whether  any 
government  can  b^  up  against  the 
complainings  and  discontent  Irhidi  a 
low  currency  inevitably  produces. 
As  far  as  experioice  goes,  it  is  quite 
against  any  such  expectation.  In 
1822,  the  govertement  was  forced  to 
^ve  way,  and  to  give  further  latitude 
to  the  small  notes.  In  1830,  taking 
no  remedial  step,  the  goverament 
itself  was  overset,  and  the  eouslitutioii 
with  it.  We  are  now  in  a  greater 
difficulty  than  we  were  in  etthw  1822 
or  1830 ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  government  which  pro- 
fOeee  nothing  wiM  be  aUe  to  maintain 
Its  ground. 

want  of  room  prevents  our  di- 
latm^  furtha*.  We  fed  guiltless  of 
any  injustice  towards  the  present 
government,  whose  entire  soceeas 
and  long  continuance  in  pa#er  we 
earnestly  desire.  At  the  same  timt, 
we  cannot  conceal  our  grief  at  their 
kek  of  courage,  and  Of  a  lofty  and 
vet  kind  foeKug  towards  the  people : 
loAy,  89  to  personal  conseqnenoea  to 
themselves ;  kind,  as  to  the  real 
wants  tiod  unquestionable  sniforings 
which  the  working-classes  are  now 
endurii^.  We  cannot  be  more  eer- 
taan  of  any  one  thing  than  we  are 
of  this,— that  then*  ''  safost""  oomn 
trould  be  that  which  might  teen  the 
boldest 
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SOMETHINO  UPON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT;    OR,  BEN  JONSON  AND 
WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

**  I  will  hare  no  man  addict  himself  to  me ;  but  if  I  hare  any  thing  right,  defend  it 
as  Truth's,  not  mine,  save  as  it  conduoeth  to  a  common  good.  It  profits  not  me  to 
hive  anj  man  fence  or  fight  for  me,  to  floarish  or  take  my  side.  Sund  for  Truth,  and 
'tis  enough."_BEN  Jonson. 


Among  the  few  facts  that  are  known 
with  any  certainty  of  the  life  of  Ben 
Jonson,  between  the  days  of  his 
working  with  line,  trowel,  and  rule,  at 
his  step-father*8  business  of  a  brick- 
layer, and  his  appearance  as  the 
author  of  Every  man  in  his  Humour , 
a  play  that  save  instant  proof  that  a 
new  genius  for  the  drama  had  risen 
among  us,  one  fact  is,  that  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Low  Countries,  and  ^*  since 
his  comming  to  England,  bein^  ap- 
pealed to  the  fields,  he  had  killed 
uis  adversarie,  which  [who]  had  hurt 
him  in  the  arm,  and  wnose  sword  was 
ten  inches  longer  than  his ;  for  the 
which  he  was  emprissoned,  and  al- 
most at  the  gallows."  This,  related 
as  it  is  by  Drummond,  has  never 
been  doubted;  and  Mr.  Collier,  in 
his  life  of  Alleyn  the  actor,  lately 
published  by  the  Shakspeare  Society, 
nas  brought  to  light  tne  additional 
&ct,  that  Jon8on*s  adversary  was  one 
Gabriel  Spenser,  a  player  in  Mr. 
Henslowe's  company;  and  that  the 
duel  took  place  m  the  fields  at  Hox- 
ton.  This  casual  confirmation  of 
Drummond*s  accuracy  has  brought 
us  to  consider  anew  the  far-famed 
Conversations^  and  the  characters 
of  the  two  Table-Talkers.  What  in- 
quiry and  reflection  have  brought 
forth  we  offer  as  portraits,  somewhat 
at  full  length,  not  on  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's principle,  without  shades,  but 
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on  Oliver  Cromwell's,  of  giving  every 
mole  and  wart,  in  their  mental  por- 
traitures, its  true  position  and  pro- 
minence. 

And  first  of  Jonson,  who  has  found 
his  detractors  when  in  his  grave : — 

'*  To  do  for  bate  what  Mallet  did  for 
hire." 

He  was  not  without  them  in  his  own 
day.  Virgil  had  his  Bavins  and 
Maevius,  and  Jonson  his  Decker  and 
Gill.  But  Gill,  and  Decker,  and 
Marston,  were  flayed  and  saltpetred 
to  posterity  in  The  Poetaster,  Jon- 
son did  this  himself,  while  it  was  re- 
served for  the  eighteenth  century  to 
produce  the  most  untiring  and  wanton 
of  his  traducers,  in  the  persons  of  a 
Macklin,  a  Shiels,  a  Steevens,  a  Chal- 
mers, and  a  Malone.  These  men 
echoed  the  cry  of  Dryden,  that  the 
verses  by  Jonson  to  the  memory  of 
Shakspeare  contained  *^  an  insolent, 
sparing,  and  invidious  panegyric  :" 
nay,  more  than  this, — for  some,  too 
sensibly  aware  of  the  paucity  of 
materials  whereon  to  found  a  life  of 
Shakspeare,  fabricated  passages,  and 
tortured  meanings,  to  shew  us  that 
Jonson's  whole  life  was  one  act  of 
continued  hostility  to  his  beloved 
friend.  While  others  saw  sneers  to 
exist  in  his  writings,  where  sneers 
there  were  none,  and  dates  were  set  at 
defiance  to  make  their  assumptions 
c  c 
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good.  Well  and  worthily  did  they 
succeed.  But  some  time  or  other  af- 
ter death  men  will  receive  their 
right;  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last, 
and  truth  will  out;  the  dead  will 
find  a  friend,  and  genius  a  defender. 
"  I  am  beholden  to  calumny,*^  says 
Jonson,  "  that  she  hath  so  endea- 
voured and  taken  pains  to  belie  me. 
It  shall  make  me  set  a  surer  guard  on 
myself,  and  keep  a  better  watch  upon 
my  actions."  But  the  dead  can  set 
no  watch ;  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  controversy,  not  a 
life,  to  expose  their  fabrications ;  to 
convict  them  not  of  prejudice  only, 
but  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  in- 
vention, and  error;  and,  lastly,  to 
set  the  character  of  Jonson  in  a  pro- 
per light. 

To  strong  common  sense  Gifford 
added  a  mind  acute  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  research  as  patient  as  it  was 
successfiil.  Unfortunately,  in  his 
honest  enthusiasm  for  his  calumniated 
hero,  he  did  not  confine  the  worm- 
wood and  sulphur  of  his  indignation 
to  the  small-m-intellect  assailants  of 
the  object  of  his  admiration.  Dryden 
came  too  often  under  the  severity  of 
his  lash  ;  and  to  Drummond  he  was 
unwilling  to  attribute  the  possession 
of  any  kmd  of  moral  or  intellectual 
merit.  His  name  is  dracged  in, 
wherever  it  can  be  with  t^  least 
shadow  of  propriety,  and  always 
backed  with  some  contemptuous  epi- 
thet. In  this  way  the  Shakspeare 
commentators  pursued  Jonson;  so 
that  Gifford  imitated  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  condemn.  Surely  this  sort 
of  wholesale  contempt  defeats  rather 
than  promotes  the  object  it  is  in  pur- 
suit of. 

Jonson,  as  we  have  said,  had  de- 
tractors in  his  own  day.  The  epithet 
surly  has  been  given  him  by  Waller,* 
and  others  who  knew  him  in  the  de- 


his  speech;    and  traditions  are  nc. 
often  out  in  their  representations  o« 
mental  phases.    Few  men  had  more 
friends,  and  friends,  too,  with  whom 
posterity  is  well  acquainted :  Raleig^li 
and  Donne,  Sylvester,  Selden,  Chap« 
man,  Drayton,   Fletcher,   the   two 
Beaumonts,  Corbet,  Ford,  Browne, 
Carew,  and  May  (each  name  calls  up 
delightful    associations),    Falklancl, 
too,  and  Hyde  ;  and  we  may  add, 
with  perfect  truth,  William  Shak- 
speare,   and    Williisun    Drummond. 
His  works  contain  enduring  testi- 
monies of  his  affection  and  respect 
for  many  of  them ;  for  no  poet  or  his 
age,  or  of  any  other  time,  addressed 
so  many  complimentary  and  heartfelt 
epistles  as  this  most  reviled  of  poets 
to  the  deserving  of  his  contempora- 
ries.   The  English  language  seems 
to  siiik  under  him  (as  Addison  said 
of  Milton)   in   expressing    his    rc« 
spect  and  esteem  for  many  of  hk 
poetical  brethren.     Yet  the  dances  . 
of  his  day  were  his  slanderers : — 

'*  It  bath  been  qaestioned,  Micbael,  if 

I  be 
A  friend  at  all ;  or,  if  at  all,  to  thee." 

For  so  he  addresses  Drayton.  He 
was  envious,  too,  they  said,  of  the 
good  about  others.  Admitted.  But 
m  what  way  was  he  envious  P  In  a 
poem  addressed  to  the  translator  of 
Mateo  Aleman's  Spanish  Rogue,  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  first  to  take 
notice  of  (for  it  had  escaped  the  eve 
of  Gifford),  Jonson  tells  us  himself : 
I  would  that  I  had  been  the  author 
of  this  translation,  says  the  envious 
Ben:— 

"And  this 
Fair  emulatum  and  no  envjf  is, 
When  you  behold  me  wish  myself  tbe 

man 
Who  would  have  done  that  which  yoo 

only  can  !*' 
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lis  was  not  what  he  calls  a  harha" 
aus  envy,  that  had  its  touches  and 
tinctures  of  malignity  ahout  it. 

TVhat  is  the   true    condition    of 
envy  ?      "  The    true    condition    of 
envy,"  says  Jonson,  "  is,  dolor  aliemB 
felicUatis,  to    have    our  eyes    con- 
tinnall^  fixed  upon  another  man*8 
proeperity — that  is,  his  chief  happi- 
ness— and  to  grieve  at  that.     For 
what  a  man  truly  envies  in  another 
he  could  alwavs  love  and  cherish  in 
himself."     *'  There  are  a  sort,*'  he 
says  in  another  place,  "  of  narrow- 
eyed  decipherers,  that  will    extort 
strange  and  ahstruse  meanings  out  of 
any  subject,  be  it  never  so  conspicu- 
ous and  innocently  delivered.'*    And 
in  his  preface  to  Volpone,  he  saj^s, 
"  I  know  that  nothing  can  be  so  m- 
nocently  writ  but  may  be  made  ob- 
noxious to  construction."  *   He  might 
have  added,  and  deserved  praise,  by 
the  warped  intellects  of  some  men, 
converted  for  a  time  into  disguised 
censure. 

Is  it  not  pitiful  to  see  Dryden 
among  the  defamers  of  a  man  whose 
parts  and  genius  he  was  so  well  fitted 
to  admire  I  And  in  what  manner  is 
the  poem  on  Shakspeare  "  an  inso- 
lent, sparing,  and  mvidious  pane- 
r*c  ?  If  ever  verse  addressed  to 
memory  of  man  has  been  filled 
with  affection  and  esteem,  and  almost 
blind  idolatry,  this  poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  beloved  Master  William 
Shakspeare,  is  filled  with  these 
kindly  qualities.  It  is,  as  Farmer 
says,  ratner  above  than  below  the 
truth.  Jonson  calls  him  "  my  Shak- 
speare," and,  still  rising  in  the  warmth 
of  his  terms,  "my  gentle  Shak- 
speare ;"  now  he  is  the  "  sweet  swan 
of  Avon,"  and  now  the  "  star  of 
poete;"  the 

"  Soul  of  the  age,— 
The  applause,  delight,  and  wonder  of  our 
stage.'' 

As  one  who  was  not  of  an  age,  but 
for  all  time ;  whose  works  were 
above  praise,  unsurpassed,  and  un- 
equalled.  Pope  publicly  expressed, 
in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  that  he 
differed  &om  Dryden  m  his  view  of 


these  endearingly  encomiastic  verses, 
and  wondered  how  he,  of  all  men, 
could  come  to  such  an  erroneous 
conclusion.  He  told  Spence  so  in 
after  life ;  and  who  that  has  read  and 
felt  them  ever  thought  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  spuing  of  praise  ? 
If  they  have  a  fault,  it  is  in  an  honest 
excess.  That  Shakspeare  should  have 
had  smaU  Latin  and  less  Greek  is  to 
his  honour ;  and  Dryden  has  told  us 
why:  "those  who  accuse  him  to 
have  wanted  learning  give  him  the 
greater  commendation.  He  was  na- 
turally learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her 
there." 

But  to  come  to  facts.  There  are 
two  plays  attributed  to  Shakspeare 
whicn  tJonson  has  really  sneered  at, 
— Titus  Andronicus  is  one,  and  the 
"mouldy  tale,"  as  he  calls  it,  of 
Pericles  J  the  other.  When  Jonson 
spoke  deridingly  and  contemptuously 
of  these  pieces,  one  would  think  that 
there  had  been  given  to  him  for  a  time 
the  power  of  a  prophet,  in  foreseeing 
that  they  would  be  set  forth  in  after 
time  as  the  productions  of  the  "  Swan 
of  Avon,"  as  works  that  his  beloved 
Shakspeare  had  left  us.  He  sneers 
at  them  to  shew  us  that  they  are  not 
his;  and  the  authority  of  the  author 
of  The  Alchemist  is  in  itself  enough, 
if  not  to  strike  out  two  such  poor 
pieces  of  genius  from  the  works  of 
Jonson*s  beloved  friend,  where  they 
stand  as  wens  or  excrescences,  at 
least  to  drive  them  into  a  sort  of 
apocrypha,  so  necessary  a  part  of 
every  Shakspeare. 

Whilst  speaking  of  Jonson  in  con- 
nexion with  Shakspeare,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  at  full  length 
the  passage  in  the  Discoveries,  where 
Jonson  makes  in  prose  a  direct  men- 
tion of  his  friend : — "  I  remember," 
says  Jonson,  "  the  players  have  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shak- 
speare, that  in  his  writing  (whatever 
he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a 
line.  My  answer  hath  been.  Would 
that  he  had  blotted  a  thousand; 
which  they  thought  a  malevolent 
speech.      1  had  not  told  posterity 


open  hostility  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  with  some  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 

Hteratore  of  his  day;    for  others  he  entertained  a  friendship  too  wavering  to  he 

'icere.    Yet  Byron  has  never  heen  charged  with  envy. 

'  Gifford,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46  and  90  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  163.  .  ^ 

t  iSee  the  Induction  to  Bar.  Fair,  and  Ode  on  the  Fate  of  the  New  InoOOQLC 
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this  but  for  their  ignorance,  who 
chose  that  circumstance  to  commend 
their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most 
faulted;  and  to  justify  mine  own 
candour;  for  I  loved  the  man,  and 
do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  lie  was 
(indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and 
free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phan- 
tasy, brave  notions,  and  gentle  ex- 
pressions; wherein  he  flowed  with 
that  civility,  that  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  stopped: 
*  Sufflaminandus  eraJ^  as  Augustus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in 
his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of 
it  had  been  so  too.  Many  times  he 
fell  into  those  things,  could  not 
escape  laughter ;  as  when  he  said  in 
the  person  of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to 
him,  '  Cscsar,  thou  dost  me  wrong  I* 
he  replied,  '  Caesar  did  never  wrong 
but  with  just  cause,"  and  such  like, 
which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  re- 
deemed his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
praised  than  to  be  pardoned."* 

This  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
Shakspeare,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  who  knew  him  so  well.  And  who 
is  there,  after  reading  it  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  but  will  say  with 
Jonson,  when  any  in  our  own  time 
shall  put  it  forth  as  a  merit  in  Shak- 
speare that  he  never  blotted  a  line, 
—"Would  that  he  had  blotted  a 
thousand  ?"  He  who  could  write  so 
well  at  the  first  heat  of  genius,  would 
have  done  still  better  upon  revision : 

**  Otway  failed  to  polish  and  refine, 
^nd  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  effac'd  a 

line  ; 
£*en  copious  Dry  den  wanted  or  forgot 
1  he  last  and  greatest  art  —  the  art  to 

blot.**— Pope. 

Had  Shakspeare  possessed  this  art, 
how  in  every  way  applicable  to  him 
had  a  passage  in  The  'Poetaster  been : 

"  That  which  he  hath  writ 


As  it  is,  these  sinewy  and  poetical 
lines  should  stand  as  a  motto  on  the 
title-page  of  every  edition  of  the 
works  of  our  great  poet,  who  stood  out 
illustrious  in  an  age  of  great  men, 
and  by  mere  force  of  inborn  genius 
left  one  and  all  of  his  contempora- 
ries immeasurably  behind  him. 

When  Jonson  said  of  Shakspeare 
to  Drummond  that  "  he  wanted  art," 
he  meant  nothing  more  than  that  be 
wanted  learning;  and  when  he  said 
at  another  time  that  *^  Sheakspear  in 
a  play  brought  in  a  number  of  men 
saying  they  had  suffered  shipwreck 
in  Bohemia,  wher  y^  is  no  sea  neer 
by  some  100  miles,  the  remark  was 
trite  and  true  enough.  He  told  a 
fact,  as  he  did  when  he  said  that 
Daniel  had  written  of  civil  wars  and 
had  not  a  battle  in  his  book.  Surely 
the  relation  of  a  simple  tact,  that 
could  not  injure  Shakspeare  or  de- 
tract from  ms  genius,  is  not  to  be 
construed  into  an  act  of  "envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  imcharitableness  :** 
but  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  the 
uneducated  only,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  who  were  scholars  both  of 
them,  have  made  Naples  into  an 
island,  and  more  than  paralleled  the 
maritime  Bohemia  of  Shakspeare. 
True  it  is  that  Crabbe  has  said, — 

"  Genius  is  jealous ;    1  have  heard   of 

some 
Who,    if    unnoticed,    grew    perreraelj 

dumb; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy 

raise  : 
Poets  have  sicken *d  at  a  dancer's  praise; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time. 
Grew   pale   at  hearing    Reynolds    was 

sublime." 

Here  it  is  told  of  a  poet  like  Gold- 
smith, that  he  grew  pale  at  the  fame 
of  a  painter.  The  same  GoldsDiith 
who  would  have  swallowed  up  all 
the  approbation  that  the  world  had 
to  bestow  upon  every  branch  of  in- 
tellect and  art  was  envious  of  the 
praise  that  Punch  and  Judy'received 
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tHQde.  The  same  Goldsmith  puh- 
lidy  preferred  the  tame  night  piece 
of  nis  dead  eounttyman  Pamell  to 
the  dirine  el^y  of  the  Umng  Gray ; 
yet  who  has  called  Groldsmith  en- 
vious, or  visited  poor  Goldy's  head 
with  the  calommes  that  have  heen 
beaped  upon  Ben  Jonson  for  little 
Of  nothing  at  all  ? 

So  long  as  one  deals  in  actual  cir- 
comstaQces,  it  is  impossible  to  relate 
too  much  of  Jonson  in  connexion 
with  Shakspeare ;  and  in  the  investi- 
gation of  a  character  so  little  under- 
stood as  is  Jonson*8,  a  point  once  so 
insisted  upon  as  his  hostility  to 
Shakspeare,  deserves  a  most  careful 
sifting.  We  have,  however,  but  one 
other  fact  to  relate,  and  it  is  this,  that 
Cwar  in  addressing  Metellus  Cimber 
is  made  to  say, — 
"  Know,  Ciesar  doth   not  wrong ;   nor 

without  cause 
Will  he  be  aatisfied.** 

A  passage  simple  and  correct  enough. 
It  appeared,  however,  originally  in  a 
different  way,  and  Jonson  has  twice 
made  allusion  to  it.  One  is  direct, 
the  other  indirect.  The  direct  allu- 
sion is  in  the  Discoveries  quoted 
above ;  the  indirect  in  the  induction 
to  The  Staple  of  News,  where  the 
prologue-speaker  is  interrupted  by 
four  gossips — Gossip  Mirth,  Gossip 
Tattle,  Gossip  Expectation,  and  Gossip 
Censure: — 

'*  Pro.  We  would  entreat  of  Madame  Ex- 
pectation   

Expect,  Whmt.  Mnater  Prologue! 

Pro,  That  your  ladyabip  would  expect 

no  more  tbau  you  understand. 
Kxpect.  Sir,  I  can  expect  enough. 
Pro.  I  fear  too  much,  lady ;  and  teach 

others  to  do  the  like. 
Bipecu  I  can  do  that  too,  if  I  bare  cause. 
Pro.  Cry  you   mercy,  you   never  did 
wrong  but  with  just  cause." 

Anmnocent  enough  allusion  to  the 
original  prompter-book  reading  of 


speare.**  In  another  place  Jonson 
has  been  called  by  his  acute  editor 
"the  sincerest  of  Shakspearc's  ad- 
mirers, the  warmest  of  his  panegy- 
rists, and  the  most  constant  and 
affectionate  of  his  friends."  This, 
thanks  to  Gifford,  is  now  the  settled 
opinion  of  mankind.  "The  only 
wonder  is,"  as  Campbell  well  ob- 
serves, "  how  the  world,  with  Ben's 
verses  on  the  mighty  poet  before 
their  eyes,  could  have  been  so  long 
and  so  stupidly  blind  to  the  fact 
which  Jonson*s  editor  shewed  them.** 
That  Jonson  was  not  wanting  in  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  own  talents, 
nor  benmdhand  in  letting  the  world 
know  he  could  gauge  his  own  merits — 
ay,  and  highly  too  —  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  convince  the  most 
doubting.  He  told  Drummond,  "  He 
was  better  versed  and  knew  more  in 
Greek  and  Latin  than  all  the  poets 
in  England,  and  quintessence  their 
brains/*  He  was  wont,  moreover, 
to  rail  men  intq  praise;  and  while 
contemning  the  public,  no  one  shewed 
agreater  itch  for  their  approbation. 
The  speaker  of  the  epilogue  to  Cyn- 
thia's Revels  is  made  to  say,  that  to 
stand  stiffly  forward  and  proclaim 
the  excellence  of  the  play  might  task 
the  maker  of  self-love;  and  to  pro- 
mise a  better  performance  the  next 
time,  was  to  prorogue  disgrace,  and 
certainly  to  commend  nothmg. 
"  1*11  only  speak  what  I  bare  heard  him 

say, 
«By ^'tis  good,  and  if  you  like  t 

you  may.*" 

This  bullying  of  his  hearers,  this 
overweening  confidence  of  his 
strength,  this  arrogance  of  character, 
was  generally  disliked.  An  apology 
was  thought  necessary,  and  some- 
thing like  one  was  made  in  his  next 
play,  The  Poetaster, 

6ut  Jonson  was  presumptuous  at 
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In  the  early  days  of  our  dramas  it 
was  usual  for  the  speaker  of  the  pro- 
logue to  dress  in  a  black  velvet  cloak ; 
but  Jonson  once  deviated  from  this, 
and  made  the  JVIaster  Prologue  of 
The  Poetaster  speak  in  a  suit  of  ar- 
mour. Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

"  Aud  hither  am  I  come, 
A  Prologue  armed  ;  but  Dot  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice." 

Is  this  a  direct  sneer  at  Jonson? 
Surely  it  is,  and  a  very  lawful  and  a 
very  narmless  one.  The  Poetaster 
appeared  just  one  year  before  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  when  Jonson*s  armed 
Prologue  was  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  firequenters  of  the  stage. 

The  comedy  of  The  New  Inn  is  one 
of  Jonson's  "dotages,**  and  when 
acted  was  damned, — a  disgrace  some- 
what worse  than  that  awarded  his 
Silent  Woman,  which  "there  was 
never  one  man  to  say  plaudite  to.** 
With  what  indignation  Jonson  viewed 
this  censure  of  his  labours,  the  simple 
fact  tells  best,  that  when  the  piece 
was  printed,  some  two  years  after  its 
condemnation  on  the  stage,  Jonson*s 
wrath  had  not  then  cooled,  and  The 
New  Inn  appeared  with  an  angry 
title  and  a  still  angrier  advertisement 
to  the  reader.  "  If  thou  canst  but 
spell  and  join  my  sense,**  he  tells  the 
reader,  "  there  is  more  hope  of  thee 
than  of  a  hundred  fastidious  imperti- 
nents  who  were  there  present  the 
first  day,  who  came  to  see  and  to  be 
seen,  to  make  a  general  muster  of 
themselves  in  their  clothes  of  credit, 
and  possess  the  stage  against  the 
play;  to  dislike  all,  but  mark  no- 
thing.** lie  complains  that  the  piece, 
with  the  exception  of  two  characters 

SGoodstock  and  Lovcl),  was  per- 
brmed  ill  and  beheld  squeamishly. 
For  the  audience,  he  says,  were  as 
much  spectators  as  the  stage  furni- 
ture or  the  arras  clothes;  the  faces 
on  the  hangings  and  the  solemn  igno- 
rants  that  condemned  the  piece  were 
alike  attentive. 

This  was  in  1629,  when  Jonson 
was  palsied  in  body,  and  his  comic 
wit  was  on  the  flag.  Disease  added 
acrimony  to  his  pen,  and  he  found 
vent  for  his  feehngs  in  an  ode  to 
himself — a  strain  of  defiance,  more 
curious  from  the  character  it  illus- 
trates than  valuable  from  the  poetry 
of  its  contents.    To  this  ode  Owen 


Feltham,  the  well-known  author  of 
The  Resolves^  wrote  a  reply  in  verse, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  Jonson  and  his 
declining  wit,  how  that  he  had  writ 
in  The  New  Inn  beneath  himself^  and 
that  to  rail  men  into  approbation  was 
a  new  way  of  eliciting  applause,  and 
a  way  he  was  glad  to  see  unsuccess- 
ful. The  good  sense  of  this  piece 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Giflbrd  in  thinking  that  a  little 
more  mercy  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful 
state  of  so  great  a  man  had  come 
better  from  the  author  of  The  Re^ 
solves.  That  Jonson  blustered  too 
much  of  his  own  powers,  and  cher- 
ished too  low  an  opinion  of  the 
judgments  of  others  when  opposed  to 
his  own,  there  have  been  few  to  deny, 
or  that  he  was  free  from  over-esti* 
mating  his  genius  and  of  imagining 
that  high  scholarship  could  never 
falter  in  producing  works  of  sterling 
merit.  But  genius  has  its  flats  as 
well  as  its  elevations;  a  strawberry 
has  its  husk,  an  orange  its  rind,  and 
every  author  has  some  piece  or  an- 
other amon^  his  works  unworthy  of 
his  better  hours.  Milton  has  his 
lines  on  Hobson  the  carrier,  and 
Gray  his  Long  Story.  That  Jonson 
gauged  his  genius  too  highly  his  kind 
friend  Carew  publicly  told  him. 
"  The  wiser  part  of  the  world,**  says 
Carew,  "hold  you  to  be  the  most 
illustrious  man  of  this  age,  and  only 
think  you  one  degree  less  than  you 
think  yourself: — 

*'  The  wiser  world  doth  greater  tbee  con- 
fess 

Than  all  men  else  —  than  thjself  only 
less." 

If,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  Jonson 
had  met  with  friends  as  outspoken  as 
Feltham  and  Carew,  and  acted  on 
their  advice,  the  world  had  sat  less 
heavy  on  his  shoulders.  But  Ben 
knew  little,  as  his  editor  somewhere 
says,  of  the  golden  curb  which  dis- 
cretion hangs  on  self-opinion. 

Very  vaned  must  have  been  the 
scenes    which    Jonson    had 
through  in  his  career  of  life ; 

"  Each  change  of  many-coloured  life 
be  knew." 

K  tradition  may  be  trusted,  he  had 
worked  at  the  OEtlling  of  his  father- 
in-law,  had  laid  bricks  with  his  own 
hand,  and  was  then  "  the  wittiest  fel- 
low of  a  bricklayer  in  aU  fiDgland." 
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We  know  that  he  served  as  a  volun- 
teer with  the  English  army  in  Flan- 
d^B ;  and  it  is  a  received  truth  that 
he  played  on  the  sta^  in  more  cha- 
racters than  one.  His  knowledge  of 
men  must  therefore  have  heen  ex- 
tensive ;  his  natural  parts  were  great ; 
his  acquired  knowledge  really  im- 
mense ;  his  conversation,  learned, 
flowing,  wittv,  and  satirical ;  and  his 
perception  of  humour,  keen  and  scru- 
tinising. That  he  lived  in  an  element 
of  driu  is  an  exaggerated  description 
of  his  life,  so  exa^rated,  indeed, 
that  no  one  can  senously  believe  it. 
"  In  Jonson*s  days,**  says  Gifford, 
**  domestic  entertamments  were  rare ; 
the  accommodations  of  a  private  house 
were  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  a  social  meeting,  and  taverns  and 
ordinaries  are,  therefore,  almost  the 
only  places  in  which  we  hear  of  such 
assemblies.  This,  undoubtedly,  gives 
an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to 
the  age,  which,  in  strictness,  does  not 
belong  to  it.** 

True  it  is  that  the  Mermaid  Club 
in  Friday  Street,  of  which  Jonson 
was  a  member,  was  a  tavern ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  the  founder  of 
this  public -house  assembly,  and 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  fletcher, 
Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  and  Donne, 
the  frequenters  of  this  tavern  and 
members  of  this  club.  K  in  this 
society  Jonson  was  a  constant  guest, — 
if  in  the  wit  contests  of  this  club  he 
was  often  a  combatant, — if  in  this  ele- 
ment he  lived ;  who,  to  have  breathed 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
greatness,  would  not  now  incur  the 
censure  of  even  living  in  an  element 
of  drink? 

To  drink  hard  was  then  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age,  which  our  sol- 
diers had  introduced  among  us  from 
the  Low  Countries.  Shakspeare  is 
said  by  the  vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  to  have  died  from  a  lever 
contracted  at  a  merry-meeting  where 
Jonson  and  Drayton  were;  and  of 
Peiresc,  who  was  m  £ndand  in  1606, 
it  is  told  by  Gassendi,  nis  friend  and 
biographer,  that  he  was  disconcerted 
at  the  hard  drinking  even  of  our 
learned  men.  Such,  mdeed,  was  the 
love   for  drink   thai   men,  loth  to 

five  a  drunkard  his  true  title,  intro- 
uoed  a  series  of  phrases  of  a  more 


modest  and  mincing  nature.  Iley- 
wood  has  printed  a  few  of  these,  and 
some  it  will  be  seen  are  still  in  ser- 
vice. "He  is  a  good  fellow,  or  a 
boon  companion;  a  mad  Greek;  a 
true  Trojan ;  a  stiff  blade ;  one  that 
is  steel  to  the  back ;  a  Low  Country 
soldier ;  one  that  will  take  his  rowse ; 
one  that  will  drink  deep,  though  it 
be  a  mile  to  the  bottom;  one  that 
knows  how  the  cards  are  dealt ;  one 
that  will  be  flush  of  all  four;  one 
that  bears  up  stiff;  one  whom  the 
brewer's  horse  hath  bit;  one  that 
knows  of  which  side  his  bread  is  but- 
tered; one  that  drinks  upse-freeze; 
one  that  lays  down  his  ears  and 
drinks;  one  that  drinks  supernacu- 
lum ;  one  that  can  sup  off  his  cider.** 

That  late  in  life  Jonson  became 
fond,  nay,  very  fond,  of  "  that  very 
elixir  and  spirit  of  wine,  that  true 
Castalian  liquor,**  as  he  calls  it, 
"  Canary,**  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
true  it  is  that  he  survived  the  wreck 
of  the  Mermaid  Club,  the  days  when 
Shakspeare,  Raleigh,  and  himself  had 
swa^ea  in  the  triumvirate  of  wit,  to 
revive  those  scenes  on  a  lesser  scale,  at 
the  Devil  Tavern  near  Temple  Bar. 
In  this  tavern  (which  was  kept  by 
Simon  Wadloe,  the  King  Simon  and 
Duke  Wadloe  of  Jonson*s  dramas) 
there  was  an  Apollo  Room  and  an 
Apollo  Club ;  and  here,  when  child- 
less and  a  widower,  he  made  his 
favourite  retreat,  here  he  presided, 
and  hither  came  all  that  admired  his 
genius,  and  sought  to  be  sealed  of 
the  tribe  of  Ben.*  Here  hung  framed 
the  rules  of  the  club,  in  the  pure  and 
elegant  Latinity  of  Jonson,  while  the 
bust  of  Ben  the  founder  frowned 
good-naturedly  over  the  door. 

In  these  days  it  is  that  he  is  re- 
membered by  Dr.  Andrews  in  his 
DroUerie* : — 

**  Big  Benjamin  hatb  bad  a  cap  of  sacke 
So  often  at  bis  mouth,  that  now  bis  backe 
Is  almost  brooke;  whereas  if  hee  bis  cup 
In  bis  sack's  mouth  had  closely  tjed  up. 
He  might  have  bad  a  blessing,  and  have 

bin 
As  fortunate  as  little  Benjamin  — 
Though  hee  bee  broeke,  and  broake,  and 

broke  in  twain. 
The  Parliament  hath  friend  him  again." 

This  is  among  the  curiosities  in 
what  Gifford   calls    the   Newcastle 


*  8ee  "  An  Epistle  answering  to  one  ibat  asked  to  be  sealed  of  thelribe  of  Ben." 
—Warki,  rol.  fiu.  p.  43«.  Digitized  by  Google 
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volume.  The  king,  not  the  parlia- 
ment, lent  Jonson  a  lift.  It  is  now 
first  printed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  spoken  of  this 
wreai  man  in  his  Life  of  Dryden  as 
delighting  in  low  company,  in  sensual 
indmgenoes,  and  profane  conversa- 
tion; as  coarse  in  his  manner,  and 
vul^ur  and  ungentlemanly  in  his 
dialect.  This  is  a  colouring  not  usual 
with  the  good-nature  of  Scott ;  and 
though  he  softened  the  severity  of  an 
after  picture  which  he  drew,*  he  let 
stand  his  first  copy,  and  perpetuated 
a  defamatory  character  wnicn  he  had 
silently  admitted  to  he  unjust. 

"If  men  will  impartially/'  gays  Jon- 
son,  "  and  not  asquint,  look  towards  the 
offices  and  function  of  a  good  poet,  they 
will  easily  conclude  to  themselves  the 
impossibility  of  any  man's  being  the 
good  poet,  without  first  being  a  good 
man«  •  •  •  Itissnidthat 
now,"  he  continues,  "  especially  in 
dramatic,  or,  as  they  term  it.  stage  poetry, 
nothing  but  ribaldry,  profanation,  blas- 
phemy, all  license  of  offence  to  God  and 
roan,  is  practised.    I  dare  not  deny  a 

§reat  part  of  this,  and  am  sorry  that  I 
are  not,  because  in  some  men's  abortire 
features  (and  would  that  they  bad  never 
boasted  the  light)  it  is  over  true;  but 
that  all  are  embarked  in  this  bold  ad- 
venture for  hell,  is  a  most  unchnritable 
thought,  and,  uttered,  a  more  malicious 
slander.  For  my  particular  I  can,  and 
from  a  most  clear  conscience,  affirm,  that 
I  have  ever  trembled  to  think  toward  the 
least  proianeness.'* 

There  is  much  of  the  man  in  Jon- 
son*8  writings.  In  Cynthia^s  Revels^ 
the  character  of  Cntes  is  Jonson 
under  another  name : — 

"It  is  clear  Nature  went  about  some 
full  work,  she  did  more  than  make  a  man 
when  she  made  him.  His  discourse  is 
like  his  behaviour,  uncommon,  but  not 
unpleasing  :  he  is  prodigal  of  neither. 
lie  strives  rather  to  be  that  which  men 
call  judicious,  than  to  be  thought  so ; 
and  is  so  truly  learned,  that  be  affects 
not  to  shew  it.  He  will  think  and  speak 
his  thought  freely  ;  but  as  distant  from 
depraving  another  man's  merit,  as  pro- 
claiming his  own.'* 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
portrait  in  shadow,  and  rather  what 
Jonson  would  have  been  than  what 
he  was.    To  continue : — 

"  Amorphus*  There's  Crites.    Have  not 


I  invention  above  him,  and  learning  to 
better  that  invention  above  him  1 

"  Anaidis.  Death  !  What  talk  you  of 
his  learning  ?  He  understands  no  mors 
than  a  schoolboy  !  I  have  put  him  down 
myself  a  thousand  times,  by  this  air,  and 
yet  I  never  talked  with  him  but  twice  in 
my  life.  You  never  saw  bis  like.  I  could 
never  get  biro  to  argue  with  me  but  once ; 
and  then  because  i  could  not  construe  an 
author  I  quoted  at  first  sight,  he  went 
away  and  laughed  at  me.** 

His  detractors  accused  him  of  slow- 
ness, and  of  labouring  his  scenes  by 
midnight  oil : — 

**  They  say  you  are  slow. 
And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year.** 

He  takes  care  to  answer  such  an  ac- 
cusation, by  telling  them  The  Poet- 
aster was  the  work  of  fifteen,  and 
The  Fox  of  five  weeks. 

Some  would  find  more  of  the  man 
in  his  writings,  than  they  have  au- 
thority for,  while  others  would  see 
in  Carlo  Bufibne  a  portrait  in  part 
of  its  author.  How  is  Carlo's  religion 
described  P — "  His  religion  is  raifing, 
and  thev  stand  highest  in  his  respect 
whom  he  studies  most  to  reproach." 
Indeed  what  Cordatus  sajrs  of  Carlo, 
that  *^  he  will  sooner  lose  his  soul 
than  a  jest,**  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  Drumraond,  when 
he  wrote  in  his  famous  Summary, 
that  **  He  (Jonson)  is  given  rather 
to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest." 

There  are  yet  other  points  to  touch 
upon  in  the  character  of  our  great 
poet.  His  love  of  drink  has  been 
enlarged  into  habitual  intemperance, 
and  the  unsettledness  of  his  religion 
into  a  contempt  for  all.  He  who 
mingled  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
in  the  most  polished  circles  of  society 
— had  every  one  for  a  friend  in  any 
way  distinguished  by  station,  beauty, 
or  intellectual  attainments,  could 
never  have  been  that  bltick  abyss  of 
drink  many  of  his  detractors  would 
fain  have  us  to  believe  he  was.  He 
may  have  had,  it  is  true,  a  humour 
for  the  room  of  the  Apollo,  for  the 
closet  of  Selden,  the  groves  of  Wo- 
bum,  the  court  of  the  king,  and  the 
green-room  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 
This  one  would  not  be  willing  to  re- 
fute ;  nor  that  he  disliked  the  famous 
white  wine  at  the  Devil,  or  the  rich 
Ehenish  at  the  Stillyards.    And  how 
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can  the  nnsettledness  of  his  religion 
be  construed  into  a  contempt  for  all  f 
That  at  some  time  or  other  of  his 
life  he  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  true 
religion,  some  hymns  which  are  to 
be  round  among  his  works  bear  ample 
proofl  But  setting  these  important 
proofs  aside,  what  do  we  know  of  his 
relu^on,  but  through  Drummond? 
"  He  was,"  says  the  reporter  of  his 
Conversationsy  "  for  any  religion,  as 
being  versed  in  both  ;"*  of  which  there 
can  possibly  be  no  other  meaning 
than  that  he  hovered  between  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England. 
That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  indeed  the  Con- 
versaiions  justify  the  meaning  :  — 
"  Then  took  he,"  says  Drummond, 
"  his  religion  by  trust  of  a  priest 
who  visitSl  him  in  prison.  There- 
after he  was  twelve  years  a  Papist." 
In  sayinff  that  he  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  stoiy  of 
his  infant  son  is  testimony  sufficient. 
"  After  he  was  reconciled  with  the 
church,"  says  Drummond,  "  and  left 
off  to  be  a  recusant,  at  his  first  com- 
munion, in  token  of  true  reconcilia- 
tion, he  drank  cut  all  the  full  cup  of 
wine."  Chillingworth  and  Dryden 
for  a  while,  entangled  in  the  wilds  of 
controversy,  retired  for  quiet  to  the 
boeom  of  an  infallible  church.  Pope, 
as  he  told  Bishop  Atterburv,  was  of 
that  religion  the  arguments  ior  which 
he  had  read  the  last. 

Late  in  life,  good  company,  choice 
wine,  and  exceUent  cheer,  were  apt 
at  times  to  warm  the  heart  and  let 
loose  the  tongue  of  Jonson.  It  was 
then  that  he  talked  big,  invented 
wild  stories,  indulfi;ed  in  personalities, 
and  raised  himself  at  the  expense  of 
others.  This  is  related  by  his  son 
Howell,  and  is  a  melancholy  picture 
of  a  great  man  palsied  in  boay  and 
in  mind. 

He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  scholar 
of  his  age.  The  writers  of  Greece  and 
Borne  he  knew  by  heart,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  any  one  since  has 
known  them  as  well.  You  track  him 
every  where,  says  Dryden,  in  the 
snow  of  the  ancients.  With  the 
French  and  Italian  authors  he  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  and  has  more 
than  once  laughed  at  the  many  af- 
fected sonneteers  of  the  day,  and  at 


those  who  made  an  Italian  book, 
such  as  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini, 
a  help  to  invention.  In  an  age  when 
his  fellow -dramatists,  one  and  all, 
borrowed  the  plots  of  their  pieces, 
Jonson  invented  his.  In  an  age  when 
scholarship  was  far  from  general,  yet 
in  an  age  of  pedantry,  when  the  very 
king  on  the  throne  was  a  pedant, 
Jonson  taking  the  ancients  for  his 
models,  wrote  to  create  a  stage  by 
their  rules.  There  was  no  one  to 
assist  him,  and  by  inductions  he  sought 
to  explain  the  propriety  of  his  per- 
formances, dictating  at  the  same  time 
to  his  audience,  and  censuring  them 
angrily  when  he  foresaw  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  eliciting  approba- 
tion. That  he  was  the  first  to  give 
comic  laws  to  the  stage,  he  tells  us 
himself  in  an  epistle  to  Dick  Brome ; 
and  Francis  Beaumont  has  said  in 
verse  that  the  English  owed  to  him 
the  observance  of  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  which,  before  he  wrote, 
had  been  wholly  disregarded. 

Jonson  has  a  merit  in  these  ob- 
servances, for  which,  as  we  can  at 
present  remember,  no  one  has  given 
nim  any  kind  of  credit.  The  poverty 
of  stage  contrivances,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  drama,  was  very  peat. 
Scenery  they  had  none ;  and  a  board 
with  staring  letters  generally  indi- 
cated that  the  scene  was  laid  in  Lon- 
don, Venice,  or  Verona.  Now  a 
unity  of  place  suited  well  with  the 
nakedness  of  stage  illusions,  and  the 
spectator  was  less  i  requently  distracted 
with  a  shifting  from  place  to  place, 
where  there  was  little  or  no  help  to 
create  a  feeling  of  reality.  "  How 
comes  it,"  asks  Mites,  in  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  ^^  that  in  some 
plays  we  see  so  many  seas,  countries, 
and  kingdoms,  passed  over  with  such 
admirable  dexterity  P"  The  reply  is, 
"  Oh  I  that  but  shews  how  well  the 
authors  can  travel  in  their  vocation, 
and  outrun  the  apprehension  of  their 
auditory."  Jonson's  great  merit  was, 
that  he  did  not  outrun  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  auditory. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Jonson 
esteemed  so  highly  in  his  own  day ; 
for  his  contemporaries  placed  him  on 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  Parnassus ; 
and  how  is  it  that  he  has  so  fallen  in 
our  own?  The  answer  is  not  dif- 
ficult.   Jonson,  more  than  any  other 
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dramatic  writer  of  his  age,  certainly 
more  than  an^  one  of  equal  or  ap- 
proaching genius,  has  put  into  his 
dramas  the  manners  of  nis  aee.  He 
professed  to  strip  the  n^ged  follies 
of  his  time  as  naked  as  the^  were  at 
their  birth,  to  shew  the  tuners  de- 
formity : — 

"  Anatomised  in  every  nerve  and  sinew, 
With  constant  courage  and  contempt  of 
fear." 

He  was  a  comic  satirist,  and  he  stripped 
and  whipped  the  humours  of  his  age 
with  no  puny  skill  and  no  unknotty 
lash.  His  dramas  therefore  have  too 
much  of  the  cobweb  of  their  time 
about  them,  and  their  author  has 
suffered  the  fate  of  all  those  who  lash 
successiiilly  public  follies,  with  the 
follies  they  destroy  to  destroy  them- 
selves. 

The  character  of  Drummond  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Jonson ; 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
one  quality  in  common  between 
them,  but  that  they  were  both  men 
of  genius,  though  in  very  different 
degrees.  Ilmnour,  however,  in  which 
Jonson  abounded,  Drummond  was 
not  wholly  without.  Bom  a  gentle- 
man and  bred  one,  the  proprietor  of 
a  fine  estate  which  nature  would  seem 
to  have  chosen  for  one  of  her  many 
retreats,  he  sought  in  his  own  groimds 
for  that  peace  of  mind  which  seclusion 
loves,  and  which  his  own  innate  feel- 
ing for  nature  made  him  capable  of 
appreciating.  In  his  youth  he  had 
travelled  much  abroad,  but  he  found 
at  last  that 

"  Woods  (harmless  shades!)  have  only 
true  delight." 

How  different  from  Jonson  the 
contemplative  man  by  a  stream-side 
or  in  a  cj^ress-grove  I  How  unlike 
to  him  was  the  man  who  had  his 
dwelling  in  the  smoke  of  London,  m 
the  green-room  of  a  theatre,  and  the 
banqoeting-room  of  the  Devil  Tavern ! 
One  who  made  conversation  a  strife, 
and  sought  not  so  much  to  examine 
the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  to  convince  them  of  the  propriety 
of  his  own,  was  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  in  character  from  him, — 
backward  in  advancing  his  own 
opinion,  not  much  given  to  contra- 
diction, and  one  who  made  his  books 
his  best  friends. 

The  personal  character  of  Drum- 


mond, let  Mr.  Gifford  advance  what 
he  will,  is  well  worthy  of  admiration. 
He  was  not  only  a  tender  father  and 
a  kind  husband,  but  a  man  of  strict 
mety,  and  of  pleasing  inoffensive 
nabits;  unwilling  to  five  offence, 
and  of  a  cheerful,  though  at  times  a 
splenetic  temper.  That  fortime  which 
he  inherited  was  sufficient  for  his 
wants ;  it  supplied  all,  for  he  created 
none  that  ne  could  not  supply. 
^^  Happiness,*'  he  was  wont  to  say, 
^^  consisteth  neither  in  honour  nor 
riches,  but  in  an  equality  and  moder- 
ation of  desires."  This  was  Drum- 
mond. Ben  Jonson  lived  upon  the 
world,  his  income  was  nused  by  his 
success  on  the  stage,  the  daps  of  a 
multitude,  and  the  occasional  muni- 
ficence of  the  patrons  of  poetic  genius. 
One  lived  in  the  full  stream  of  life, 
in  a  large  city  amid  the  hum  of  men, 
and  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
most  varied  intellects  of  the  day. 
The  other  on  a  river  side,  cut  off  by 
inclination  from  the  society  of  a  city 
and  the  stir  of  strife ;  left  to  his  own 
thoughts,  to  sonnets,  and  to  solitude. 
There  was  as  little  similarity  in 
their  poetic  as  personal  character. 
Different  minds  mcline  to  different 
objects.  Jonson  possessed  a  more 
vigorous  mind ;  wholesome  satire  was 
his  study,  and  he  wrote  to  chastise 
and  correct  the  follies  and  vices  of  his 
age,  to  direct  their  judgments  and 
inform  their  understandings.  Drum- 
mond wrote  to  please  himself,  to  shew 
the  world  that  his  poetry  was  the 
product  of  an  intellect  fanciful  and 
refined;  while  Jonson  loved,  like 
Master  Goodstock  in  his  own  New 
Imif — 

"  To  laugh  and  chuck 
A  t  the  varietv  and  throng  of  humours 
And  dispositionf,  that  come  justling  in 
And  out  still  ;*' 

and  so  he  loved  to  draw  them. 
Drummond  loved  to  celebrate  the 
charms  of  a  mistress  living,  and  be- 
wail the  loss  of  a  mistress  dead. 
Jonson  to  write  poetic  epistles,  full 
of  truth,  perception  of  character, 
condensed  illustration,  and  occasion- 
ally great  moral  grandeur.  The 
other  to  write  small  pieces,  to  make  a 
sonnet  his  highest  flight,  to  echo  and 
breathe  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
Greek  and  Italian  writers.  There  is 
sometimes  a  "  forest  **  or  poem  of  a 
large  growth  in  Jonson,  but  all  is 
^  underwood'*  in  Drummond. 
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Both  were  scholars;  Jonson  the 
more  correct,  the  other  the  more 
general.  Both  had  formed  libraries, 
well- famished,  and  stored  with  books 
of  rare  occurrence.  On  the  shelves 
of  Jonson  Selden  often  found  the 
book  which  he  had  sought  for  in 
vain  in  other  places;  and  to  the 
small  portion  of  Drummond*s  col- 
lection which  has  descended  to  our 
own  day  posterity  is  not  a  little  in- 
debted. 

When  and  how  an  acquaintance- 
ship commenced  between  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  poet  of  Hawthomden,  no  one 
has  told  us.  Sir  William  Alexander, 
the  kind  friend  of  Michael  Drayton, 
and  the  author  of  some  tragedies 
(now  unread^,  was,  probably,  the 
means  of  brmging  them  together. 
There  were  many  ways  for  them  to 
become  acquainted.  Jonson  had 
many  kind  friends  about  Edinburgh 
who  were  the  friends  of  Drunmiond ; 
while  the  fame  of  both  was  an  intro- 
duction sufficient  had  another  been 
wanting.  Jonson  had  been  pressed 
to  visit  Scotland,  and,  in  consequence 
of  many  urgent  invitations,  set  off  on 
foot,  in  the  summer  of  1618,  for  the 
northern  capital.  Every  where  his 
reception  was  warm,  for  every  where 
had  his  genius  found  him  admirers. 
Nor  was  the  last  visit  which  he  paid 
the  least  friendly  of  the  many  kind 
receptions  he  had  met  with.  This 
was  reserved  for  Drummond,  with 
whom  Jonson  spent  the  last  three 
weeks  of  his  northern  expedition  of 
discovery. 

How  the  hours  of  conversation 
passed  at  Hawthomden  (thanks  to 
the  diligence  of  Drummond)  we  know 
pretty  well.  Jonson  found  a  willing 
listener,  and  Drummond  a  communi- 
cative friend — a  man  possessed  of  a 
variety  of  information,  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners  but  sel- 
dom met  with.  The  style  of  his 
conversation  lent  an  interest  to  the 
£ict8  he  had  to  tell  and  the  opinions 
he  had  to  advance.  Drummond  ap- 
pears to  have  been  surprised  at  his 
manner,  and  instructed  and  amused 
by  the  turn  and  tone  of  his  table- 
talk.  A  lover  and  a  collector  of 
jests,  of  all  kinds  of  memorable  say- 
mgs,  and  of  stray  verse,  the  con- 
versation of  Jonson  formed  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  for  every  division  of  his 


commonplace-book.  Notes  of  these 
conversations  he  took  in  rough,  and, 
as  he  wound  them  up,  sketched  the 
character  of  his  guest,  ere  he  had 
well  left  his  house,  in  a  loose  style 
and  an  unkindly  manner. 

The  heads  of  conversations  and 
this  unfavourable  summary  were 
found  among  the  papers  of  Drum- 
mond by  Bie^op  Sage  in  1711,  when 
collecting  materials  for  the  life  of  the 
poet,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
nis  works.  Heads  from  these  heads 
were  then  printed,  but  the  original 
paper  from  which  they  were  drawn 
cannot  now  be  found.  This  is  the 
less  to  be  lamented,  since  a  true  an- 
tiquary,— one  who  loves  all  that  is 
curious  about  Scotland,  or  creditable 
to  his  native  land,  one  who  has  done 
much  for  her  literature  and  for  her 
antiquities,  Mr.  David  Laing, — dis- 
covered in  the  Advocate's  Library 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  what  has 
every  appearance  of  being  an  accu- 
rate transcript  of  Drummond's  ori- 
ginal. This  transcript  Mr.  Laing 
printed,  in  1832,  among  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Should  the  original  of 
these  notes  ever  tum  up,  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the 
transcript  of  Sibbald  will  be  found 
perfectly  accurate.  Sibbald  was  a 
true  antiquary,  and  correct,  like 
Bitson,  to  a  letter. 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  notes, 
which  first  saw  the  light,  and  then  in 
an  imperfect  state,  some  sixty-two 
years  after  their  writer's  death,  and 
near  a  hundred  since  they  had  been 

C'ed  down.  Yet  Drummond  has 
n  accused  of  publisking  a  defama- 
tory character  of  his  guest  How 
could  he  publish  what  he  never  re- 
vealed? This  is  a  foolish  charse, 
^et  a  charge  proper  to  condemn ;  for 
if  one  can  be  found  hardy  enough  to 
advance  it,  surely  there  will  be  men 
silly  enough  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  has  the  credit  of  originating  this 
absurd  accusation;  it  was  too  pal- 
^bly  unjust  for  Mr.  Grodwin ;  Mr. 
Procter  alone  has  been  able  to  credit 
the  calumny ;  and  these  are  the  chief 
among  the  vilifiers  of  Drummond. 

The  beauti^l  retreat  of  Hawthom- 
den is  made  by  Mr.  Gifford  a  trap  or 
pit  to  ensnare  the  incautious  Jonson ; 
and  the  owner  of  this  sweet  spot  is 
charged  with   decoying  the  unsu8-> 
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pecting  poet  into  his  Castle  of  De- 
famation. Surely  such  a  notion  as 
this  (this  reOarius  sort  of  character) 
was  the  offspring  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, of  prejudice,  or  of  imper- 
fect inquiry.  A  charge  more  ground- 
less, or  a  greater  calumny,  was  never 
engender^.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
exi  osed  its  absurdity,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  said  that  no  one  can  seriously 
believe  it. 

The  most  plausible  charge  that  has 
yet  been  brought  against  tne  author 
of  these  notes  is  a  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence. This  every  one  who  re- 
ports the  conversation  of  another  is 
guilty  of,  when  no  permission  has 
been  granted  to  make  that  conversa- 
tion known.  We  have  in  our  own 
day  a  memorable  instance  of  this  in 
the  PenciUings  of  Mr.  WUlis.  Here 
was  a  betrayal  of  confidence.  And 
how,  it  should  be  asked,  does  Drum- 
mond  differ  from  Spence  and  from 
Boswell,  against  whom  no  charges 
have  been  made  of  the  darkest  com- 
plexion P  But  those  men,  whose  con- 
versations have  been  given  by  Spence 
and  by  Boswell,  spoke  guardedly: 
Ben  never  did.  "  Caution  and  Jon- 
son,"  says  Gifford,  "  should  never  be 
coupled  together ;  the  quality,  what- 
ever be  its  value,  was,  unfortunately, 
unknown  to  him :  his  whole  history 
proves  that  he  was  open  and  un- 
suspecting, eager  to  trust,  and  con- 
fident no  less  of  the  sincerity  than  of 
the  affection  of  his  associates."  There 
is  a  lesson  to  be  read  to  all  who  talk 
without  reserve  in  the  history  of 
these  Conversations. 

Against  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port Gifford  has  nothing  to  urge, 
indeed  he  quotes  Drummond  wher- 
ever he  can,  relies  upon  his  testi- 
monv  vrith  implicit  confidence  so  long 
as  cu*cumstances  are  alone  narrate<^ 
and  only  expresses  his  regret  that 
they  are  not  more  in  detail.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  with  the  summary  of 
the  character  he  has  to  find  fault. 
That  it  is  overcharged  who  will  deny  ? 
that  it  is  untrue  in  the  main,  unjust 
throughout,  who  will  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  urge? 

"The  ardour  with  which  Jonson 
cherished  the  friendship  of  his  per- 
fidious entertainer,"  says  Gifford,  "  is 
almost  unexampled."  They  met  as 
friends  and  parted  as  such,  full  of 
hearty  affection  and  esteem.  "  There 
are  many  men,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, 


"  as  intemperate  and  overbearing  as 
Jonson  is  described  by  Drummond, 
for  whom  we  find  it  possible  to  re- 
tain a  considerable  share  of  esteem, 
especially  when  splendid  talents  ac- 
company their  foibles."  The  con- 
duct of  Drummond  is  thus  perfectly 
reconcilable.  But  to  proceed.  Jon- 
son was  desirous  of  perpetuating 
their  friendship,  and  has  left  a  last- 
ing memorial  of  his  love.  "  And 
there  is  nothing,"  says  Drummond, 
"  I  wish  more  to  lie  than  in  the 
catalogue  of  them  that  love  you." 
So  far  the  desire  was  mutual,  and 
for  a  while  they  corresponded. 
"  Drummond*s  letters,"  says  Scott, 
"  appear  to  be  considerably  colder  than 
Jonson's."  Certainly  they  are  so,  but 
the  tone  of  one  and  all  of  Drum- 
mond*s  letters  is  cold  and  cautious: 
to  Alexander  he  is  distant  and  re- 
spectful; and  Drayton's  address  of 
"  My  dear,  sweet  Drummond,"  is  re- 
turned by  a  civil  "  Sir."  There  are 
few  "  syllables  that  breathe  of  the 
sweet  south  "  in  the  prose  of  Drum- 
mond. 

When  and  how  the  correspond- 
ence dropped  is  unknown.  We  have 
no  letters  dated  after  the  year  of 
Jonson*s  departure,  and  no  mention 
of  their  names  in  connexion  beyond 
that  time.  Jonson  survived  some 
eighteen  and  Drummond  some  twen- 
ty-eight years  the  period  of  this  me- 
morable interview,  —  so  memorable, 
indeed,  that  "  it  is  impossible,"  says 
Scott,  "  to  see  Hawthomden  without 
thinking  upon  the  time — 

'   When    Jonson    sat    in     Drummond's 
classic  shade,' 

and  lamenting  the  loss  of  Ben's — 

*  Journey  into  Scotland,  sung 
With  all  the  adventures  ; '" 

an  interview  so  memorable  that  a 

Elace  of  itself  naturally  attractive 
as  become  doubly  interesting  from 
the  fame  of  Jonson's  visit  to  its  poetic 
owner.  "  I  resolved  that  on  our 
way,"  says  Boswell, "  we  should  make 
a  little  circuit  by  Roslin  Castle,  for  I 
would  by  no  means  lose  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  friend  at  Hawthomden, 
— of  seeing  Sam  Johnson  at  the  very 
spot  where  Ben  Jonson  visited  the 
learned  and  poetical  Drummond." 
"  We  surveyed  Roslin  Castle,"  Bos- 
well continues,  "  the  romantic  sceneiy 
around  it,  and  the  beautiftd  Gothic 
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chapel,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  at 
the  inn ;  after  which  we  proceeded 
to  Ilawthomden,  and  viewed  the 
caves;  and  I,  all  the  while,  had  Rare 
Ben  in  my  mind,  and  was  pleased  to 
think  that  this  place  was  now  visited 
by  another  celebrated  wit  of  Eng- 
land." 

As  if  in  pity  for  the  garbled  man- 
ner in  which  the  detached  notes  of 
Ilmmmond  were  set  forth  by  Bishop 
Sage,  the  poet  of  Hawthomden  has 
found  an  eker-out  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Shiels,  the  well-known  writer  of 
Cibbers  Lives  of  the  Poets.  This 
olnmnious  scribbler  fabricated  a 
passage  in  which  Drummond  is  made 
to  contrast  the  surliness  of  Jonson 
with  the  open  and  ^ntle  nature  of 
Shakspeare.  And  will  it  be  believed 
that  this  base  interpolation  has  been 
quoted  as  a  testimony  against  Jonson, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  gentleness  of 
Shakspeare?  It  really  has  been  so, 
and  by  more  than  one  writer  of  re- 
ceived authority.  Gifford  detected 
this  fabrication,  and  exposed  it  in  his 
usual  manner ;  and  yet,  for  all  this, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  root  out  a  fabri- 
cation from  our  literature  when  once 
it  has  been  received  as  genuine,  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare, 
can,  tell  us  that  "  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden  contrasts  the  gentle- 
ness of  Shakspeare  vrith  the  rough 
asBumingness  of  Ben  Jonson."  And 
has  Mr.  Gifford  written  in  vain  ? 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  the 
topics  which  these  Conversations  can- 
not fail  to  give  rise  to,  and  the  air  of 
freedom  with  which  certain  censures 
seem  to  have  been  delivered.  "  To 
judge  of  poets,**  says  Jonson,  "  is  only 
the  faculty  of  poets,  and  not  of  all 
poets,  but  the  best,  for  the  multitude 
commend  writers  as  they  do  fencers 
or  wrestlers.**  "  A  man,**  he  sa^s, 
in  another  place,  '*  cannot  imagine 
that  thing  so  foolish,  or  rude,  but 
will  find  and  enjoy  an  admirer, — at 
least,  a  reader  or  spectator.  The 
puppets  are  seen  now  in  despite  of 
the  players;  and  Heath*s  Epigrams 
and  the  Skuller*s  poems  have  their 
applause.  Nay,  if  it  were  put  to  the 
question  of  the  Water- rhymer's  works 
against  Spenser*s,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  would  find  more  suffrages.  We 
have  poets,  poetaccios,  poetasters,  and 
poetitos  now;  and  nothing  in  our 
age,  I  have  observed,  is  more  pre- 
posterous  than  the  running  judg- 


ments upon  poetry  and  poets ;  when 
we  shall  hear  those  things  com- 
mended and  cried  up  for  the  best 
writings,  which  a  man  would  scarce 
vouchsafe  to  wrap  any  wholesome 
drug  in,  and  would  never  light  his 
tobacco  with.** 

The  running  judgments  of  Jonson 
on  the  poets  of  hb  day,  as  preserved 
by  Drummond,  are,  many  of  them, 
severe  enough.  Whatever  their  me- 
rits are,  they  are  the  sentiments  of 
Jonson,  and  the  judgment  of  an  arti- 
ficer in  his  own  art  should  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  opinion  of  another 
man, — at  least,  where  he  is  not  bribed 
by  interest  or  prejudiced  by  malice. 
Jonson  had  his  friendships  and  his 
prejudices,  and  ^^  betwixt  the  ex- 
tremes,** says  Dryden,  "  of  admira- 
tion and  malice,  *tis  hard  to  judse 
uprighthr  of  the  living.**  Jonson  ad- 
mitted few  poets  to  belong  to  what 
he  called  his  own  batch,  and  many 
have  sinned  in  this  way,  and  none 
more  so  than  Lord  Byron.  **  I  know 
not  which  is  worse,**  says  Jonson,  ^*  he 
that  maligns  all  or  that  praises  all. 
There  is  as  great  a  vice  in  praising, 
and  as  frequent,  as  in  detracting.** 

As  there  are  many  things  which 
excite  our  wonder  at  the  first  blush, 
that  cease  to  be  wonderful  on  re- 
flection, so  there  are  many  men  set 
down  when  first  met  with  as  rugged, 
vain,  boastful,  and  irreligious,  whom 
we  resolve  to  dislike,  that  warm  upon 
us  after  a  longer  acquaintance,  and 
command  at  last  no  small  portion  of 
our  affection  and  esteem.  The  con- 
troverted character  of  Jonson  vras 
Drummond*s  first  impression,  reflec- 
tion had  softened  its  severity,  and  a 
longer  acquaintance  with  its  subject 
had  given  it — ^it  is  not  too  much  to 
say — a  more  engaging  outline.  Hasty 
and  unconnected  as  it  is,  it  was  meant 
solely  for  his  own  view ;  but  left,  as 
too  many  papers  are,  unaltered,  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  seen,  it  has  been  pre* 
served  to  raise  questions  and  create 
contention.  If  Drummond*s  sin  was 
hasty  judgment,  let  not  the  reader  of 
his  rough  notes  fall  into  the  same 
error,  and  praise  or  condemn  incon- 
siderately. Let  him  no  longer  read 
what  was  really  reported  and  ¥rritten 
as  it  is  in  the  garbled  folio,  but  as  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Sibbald  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Laing. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  DOGS  OF  SEVERAL  OF  MY  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Chapter  X. 

"  Love  me,  lore  my  dog." — Proverb, 
MADAMS  BENTAJEO'S  COCO. 


Well,  what  is  next  in  my  series  of 
canine  recollections  ?  Madame  Ben- 
tajec*s  Coco.  First  in  my  dramatis 
persona  is  a  strange -loosing  little 
animal,  a  species  rarely  seen  in  Eng- 
land, most  decidedly  mongrel ;  a 
mixture  of  squirrel,  weasel,  spaniel, 
and  lemur;  vrith  its  tail,  neck,  and 
ears,  decorated  with  sky-blue  ribands ; 
France  its  parent  clime,  where  the 
easily  pleased  and  thoroughly  good- 
natured  ladies  enioy  the  society  of, 
and  indulge  their  little  pets,  vulgarly 
known  to  us  British  brutes  by  the 
name  of  lap-dogs. 

French  ladies  are  apt,  very  early, 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble  of 
children.  They  are  prone  not  to  be 
too  particular  about  their  husbands ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  said 
husbands  care  very  little  about  the 
matter,  and  seek  their  own  solaces. 
It  is  a  doubt  to  us  whether  the  lap- 
dog  or  Monsieur  Mon  Mari  is  the 
greatest  favourite.  Monsieur  may 
talk :  his  efficacy  must  be  proved  as 
to  how  he  can  converse.  "  Bijou" 
or  "  Coco"  are  companionable,  agree- 
able, and  interesting  little  creatures ; 
they  can  look  on  and  say  nothine. 

Observe  in  the  pictures  of  the 
inimitable  Hogarth  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  introduced  dogs;  and 
this  is  not  the  least  developement  of 
consummate  skill  in  the  works  of 
that  delightful  artist.  He  has  made 
the  animals  always  tell  a  part  of  his 
story;  as  instances,  the  dear  little 
queer  looking  white  poodle  in  the 
^  Marria^  &  la  Mode,    the  pet  dog 


scene  of  the  "  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,** 
when  his  master's  back  is  turned, 
endeavouring  to  get  a  bite  at  the 
melancholy  Irish  pig's  face,  which  » 
placed  on  the  table  for  dinner.  Wc 
are  sure  that  Hogarth  was  fond  of 
dogs ;  behold  the  good-natured  look- 
ing portrait  of  him  (painted  by  him- 
self)  in  the  National  Grallery;  and 
observe  his  contemplative  canine 
favourite,  a  large  mongrel  allied  to 
the  pug  genius,  placed  conspicuously 
besiae  him. 

Hogarth  was  a  benevolent  man,  as 
well  as  a  great  painter ;  and  it  must 
have  arisen  solely  from  political 
party-feeling  that  Smollett  (as  it  is 
alleged)  should  have  designed  the  cha- 
racter of  Pallet,  in  the  novel  of  Pere- 
grine  Pickle,  in  ridicule  of  Hogarth. 

But  the  pictures  of  the  "  Marriage 
k  la  Mode,''  "  The  Rake's  Progress," 
"The  Election,"  "The  March  to 
Finchley,"  &c.  &c.,  will  outlive  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  wherein,  to  the  best  of 
our  recollection,  poor  Pallet  is  not 
even  allowed  to  possess  any  talent 
in  his  profession.    But  to  our  tale. 

Madame  Bentajec  had  been  c<Hn- 
pelled  to  emigrate  from  France,  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Revolution, 
to  save  her  own  and  her  good  hus- 
band's head.  They  were  royalists, 
aristocrats ;  the  guillotine  had  whetted 
its  dry  lip  for  the  napes  of  their 
necks.  Hut  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape ;  and,  as  their  little 
modicum  of  property  had  most  pru- 
dently been  placed  in  the  Ennish 
funds,  they  came  and   fixed    their 
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ID  Poland  Street,  and,  by  her  ac- 
tivity and  suayity  of  manners,  con- 
trired  to  make  both  ends  meet.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  the  gentlemen,  her 
boarders,  generally  complained  that 
tkej  had  too  much  $oup-^maigre ;  and, 
for  bold  British  appetites,  not  quite 
enough  of  the  substantial.  The 
didies,  too,  were  rather  over-tinctured 
with  garlic,  a  very  ffood  thing  in  its 
way;  but  it  is  with  garlic  as  with 
arbitrarv  power,  a  little  of  it  goes 
fkTy  and  it  is  extremely  offensive 
when  used  on  a  great  soue. 

Madame  Bentajec  was  any  thing 
hot  handsome,  short  in  stature,  ana 
I^  been  troubled  from  her  child- 
hood with  a  curvature  of  spine ;  an 
odd  twist  of  Dame  Nature,  but  she 
dressed  very  genteelly  for  her  station. 
It  is  wonderful  even  m  this  improved 
age,  in  England,  how  the  French 
ladies  (when  they  choose  it)  can  excel 
ours  in  dress. 

N  J^  I  b^  to  decline  asking  any  one 
to  see  them  in  the  morning  prior  to 
the  toOette  being  made.  Atthebreak- 
fiut-table  they  must  3rield  the  palm 
of  superiority  in  looks  and  costume 
to  the  Englishwomen ;  and  I  would 
not  reconmiend  any  person  to  observe 
too  scrapalously  the  habiliments  of 
an  elderly  French  lady,  should  she 
happen  to  be  your  fellow-traveller 
in  a  diligence.    We  have  repeatedly 
seen    the   French    actresses  in  the 
nH»-iiing  at  the  "  repetition"  (Anelicey 
rehearsal).     Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  I 
hoiy^^  unliKe  the  St.  Anges,  the  Irmas, 
the   Beaupr^s,  the  Daudels,  in  their 
tnil^  elegant  silks  and  satins,  em- 
bellished with  every  grace  of  Pa- 
nstan  millinery  at  night !     The  fair 
creatures,  bilious   from  the  indul- 
gence of  a  hearty  supper  on  the  prior 
e^eziing,  and  Ihen  out  of  temper  and 
jealous     that   they    cannot    always 
clalrn   the  premiere  role  (being,  ac- 
cording  to  the  salutary  laws  of  a 
French  company,  occasionally  obliged 
to  take  some  oi  the  had  parts  with 

A     ^2^^'  ^^  ^^*^^  system,    if 


tine  Fay,  and  Mademoiselle  Plessy, 
and  Eliza  Forg^ot,  from  our  con- 
tumacious charge.  Jenny  always 
looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of 
a  bandbox  (not  the  orchestra),  gay 
as  a  grig ;  Leontine  Fay  and  Forg^ot 
are  weU-dressed  French  ladies,  and 
Mademoiselle  Plessy  ever  reminded 
one  of  an  elegant  specimen  of  good 
taste  in  costume  and  manner. 

Among  the  boarders  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Madame  Bentajec  in 
Poland  Street,  were  two  great  louts 
of  boys,  you  could  hardly  call  them 
young  men,  sons  of  a  Staffordshire 
manufacturer  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness in  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
county,  boots  and  shoes.  Their  father 
had  been  mayor  of  Stafford,  and  he 

E'ned  that  he  had  given  them  a 
education ;  but  then,  poor  man, 
»  no  judge  on  that  pomt.  They 
had  been  ^r  some  years  at  a  board- 
ing-school at  Coventry ;  and  for  the 
g(KMi  it  had  accomplished  for  their 
manners,  they  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  Coventry  again.  Their  mamma, 
indeed,  saw  a  want  of  polish  in  her 
dear  ^^  lads,"  as  she  called  them,  and 
observed  an  advertisement  in  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  purporting  that  board 
and  lodging  might  be  obtained  in  a 
French  family  settled  in  London, 
where  the  language  was  spoken  with 
the  true  Parisian  accent,  and  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  sojourners.  No.  1 8  Poland 
Street,  near  the  Pantheon. 

Having,  through  one  of  their 
wholesale  agents  m  the  leather  line, 
obtained  the  terms,  she  assailed  Mr. 
Clicker  (her  worthy  husband),  night 
and  day,  until  she  compelled  him  to 
assent  to  the  boys  going  to  the  me- 
tropolis for  improvement  for  three 
months. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  poor  Coco, 
and  indeed  for  Madame  Bentajec, 
when  Masters  Sheridan  and  Monck- 
ton  Clicker  were  domiciled  in  Poland 
Street.  (N.B.  The  boys  had  been 
christened  with  the  names  of  the  two 
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than  that,  they  were  both  of  a  ma- 
licious nature,  and  most  mischievously 
inclined.  The  first  hour  they  enteral 
the  premises  of  Madame  ]3entajec, 
the  V  took  an  utter  aversion  to  poor 
little  Coco ;  because,  being  strangers, 
the  faithful  animal  had  ventured  to 
bark  at  them ;  which,  after  all,  was 
perfectly  natural.  Coco  was  French, 
the  French  were  at  war  with  the 
English,  and  the  English  had  arrived 
on  board. 

Two  or  three  instances  will  prove 
the  amiability  of  the  Masters  Clicker 
prior  to  their  leaving  home,  they 
will  also  serve  to  explain  the  depth 
of  genius  possessed  by  the  young 
gentlemen. 

Master  Sheridan  Clicker  was  clever 
at  shooting  cats  with  a  horse-pistol ; 
and  these  were  carefully  packed  up 
in  baskets  with  clean  straw,  and  sent 
per  coach  (booking  only  paid)  to  their 
own  schoolmaster  at  Coventry,  or  to 
any  one  else  to  whom  these  youths 
had  taken  a  profound  dislike. 

Master  Monckton  Clicker  was  in- 
genious in  tyinff  ropes.  He  would 
uisten  one  to  a  knocker  of  a  door  in 
one  of  the  Stafford  streets  (at  that 
period  hardly  ever  lighted),  he  then 
would  carry  the  line  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  and  tie  it  to  the 
knocker  of  the  house  that  faced  the 
other.  He  would  then  knock  gently 
at  one  of  the  doors,  and  conceal 
himself.  A  servant  maid  opens  the 
street-door  to  see  who  is  there ;  which, 
of  course,  raises  the  knocker  of  the 
opposite  door,  and  causes  a  rat-tat- 
tat,  bringing  another  inmate  out,  and 
disturbing  the  neighbourhood.  In 
fact  he  has  been  known  to  take  his 
ball  of  kite-string,  and  exert  his  in- 
dustry on  every  knocker  in  the  street 
on  both  sides  tne  way. 

To  be  sure  in  these  days  we  have 


profound  sigh  proceeds  from  the  Teiy 
bottom  of  his  stomach.  He  has  a 
more  touching  tone  to  express  his 
chajgrin ;  his  very  expletives  are  more 
plaintive  than  that  of  the  English. 
His  hSlas  sounds  with  a  mournful 
sentimentality,  when  compared  with 
our  Oh,  dear  me  ! 

Coco,  when  not  in  the  lap  of 
Madame  Bentajec,  usually  reclined 
his  little  odd  body  on  the  hearth- 
rug ;  from  whence,  however,  it  was 
entirely  dislodged  by  the  conspiracies 
of  the  Masters  Clicker,  who  always, 
just  as  the  animal  had  made  itself 
comfortable,  contrived  to  knock  down 
the  poker,  the  shovel,  or  the  tongs ; 
or,  m  the  pretence  of  putting  coals 
on  the  fire,  would  accidentally  drop 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  skuttle 
on  the  unlucky  do^,  >'hich  then 
retreated  with  a  shriU  ;  elp  beneath 
the  chair  of  its  mistress.  If  Coco 
ventured  to  peep  out  from  under  the 
silk  flounce  of  Madame  Bentajec,  the 
pointed  finger  of  one  of  ^'^ese  young 
ruffians  was  invariably  extended  to- 
wards the  animal.  Coco  would  then 
bark  loudly,  and  retreat  from  Master 
Monckton  Clicker,  and  peer  from 
Madame's  skirt  at  the  opposite  side, 
where  he  was  instantly  assailed  by 
Master  Sheridan  Clicker.  Of  course 
their  motions  were  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Madame  Bentajec;  but 
they  were  so  continually  repeated, 
that  she  became  ashamed  of  the  con- 
duct of  her  little  pet,  and  declared 
that  it  must  be  the  detestable  climate 
of  England  that  had  altered  its  temper. 
But  finding  that  the  irritability  of 
Coco  increased  daily,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  provide  herself  with  a  little 
cane,  with  which  she  tapped  her  dog ; 
but  as  Coco  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  any  other  treatment  but 
that  of  endearment,  it  at  first  took 
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bojof  the  two  (be  most  have  caught 
it  from  his  god-fmther),  observed  that 
poor  Coco  was  very  fond  of  tbe  crumb 
partofnew  French  bread.  He,  there- 
fore, iwerved  some  of  it  at  bre^dast- 
tiine;  and  then  secretly  inserting  a 
"*  Dixon's  Antibilious"   into  a  bolus 
of  the  bread,  be  wonld  casually  drop 
tbem  on  the  carpet,  or  on  the  mat  in 
the  hall;  and  Coco,  whose  taste  we 
nni^  own  was  vitiated,  as  is  constantly 
:    the  case  with  all  lap-dogs,  eagerly 
devoured  these  small  peUets. 


Now  all  the  residents  of  the  board- 
ing-honse  took  offence  at  Coco.  He 
vas  in  a  condition  of  universal  dis- 
gncc:  even  Monsieur  Bentajec  be- 
gan to  despise  him. 

Bentajec,  in  bis  practice  as  a  den- 
tist, had  been  called  in  to  inspect 
the  month  of  a  chUd  which  was  so 
angularhr  formed,  that  he  was  de- 
sntras  of  taking  a  model  in  wax  of 
the  teeth  and  shape  of  the  jaws ;  and 
lAer  the  mamma  had  given  permis- 
sion, and  a  much  greater  difficulty 
overcome  in  persuading  the  child 
itielf  to  submit,  who  of  course  im- 
agined that  every  tooth  was  about 
to  he  lugged  from  his  head,  Mon- 
seor  Bentajec  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  very  pmect  model  —  a  waxen 
fecamile  of  the  mouth.  This  was 
J  brought  home,  and  intended  to  be 
J  added  to  the  curious  collection  of 
'  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
I  form  a  main  part  of  the  stock  in 
j  trade  of  a  speculative  dentist.  This 
I  beantiftd  UKidel  was  placed  on  the 
I     chimney-piece. 

!       By  the  way,  speaking  of  dentists, 

'•    we  once  knew  one  who,  in  a  fit  of 

entiiusiastic  humanity,  occasioned  by 

the  touching  sieht  of  the  pretty  little 

•  girls  of  the   Freemasons'   charity- 
i    school  waUdnff  in  procession  around 

*  the  dinner-tahles  on  the  day  of  the 
'■    annual  festival,  when  the  aforesaid 

dentist,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart, 
^.^   made  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  ser- 


lation  went  forth;  votes  were  can- 
vassed, proxies  were  begged,  com- 
mittees were  formed,  and  all  the 
acrimony  of  an  active  election  took 
place.  Every  body  wondered  why 
there  should  be  so  sharp  a  contest  for 
the  gratuitous  attendance  on  a  hun- 
dred children*s  grinders,  until  the 
unsuccessful  can£date  let  the  secret 
out, — "  That  real  teeth  were  of  much 
more  value  than  those  that  are  formed 
of  any  other  material^  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  the  vaccmcies  in  the  jaws 
of  rich  p<Sientsy  And,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  teeth  of  the  little  girls, 
whether  decayed  or  sound,  were  the 
perquisites  of  the  dentist. 

Tnis  might  have  been  asserted  in 
a  moment  of  bitterness  by  the  per- 
son who  did  not  gain  his  wishes. 
But  certainly  the  j^ntleman  who 
succeeded  to  tne  appomtment  soon  got 
into  eminent  practice,  and  sung  very 
charmingly  Dibdin^s  ballad  at  the 
festive  bowrd, — 

"  My  name,  d'ye  see,  's  Tom  Tug, 
And  I  Ve  seen  a  little  service." 

Pardon  this  dental  digression .  Mr. 
Bentajec*s  wax  model  led  to  it ;  and 
when  Air.  Bentajec's  back  was  turned. 
Master  Monckton  Clicker  mischiev- 
ously placed  it  on  the  floor  under 
the  side-board,  where  it  was  soon 
discovered  (as  he  intended  it  should 
be)  by  Coco,  who  ingeniously  amused 
himself  the  greater  part  of  an  after- 
noon by  gnawing  tne  model  in  all 
directions.  Poor  Bentajec  had  hoped 
to  have  obtained  some  employment 
as  a  modeller  of  the  mouth,  and  had 
called  on  an  extensive  and  first-rate 
operator  to  request  his  kind  inspec- 
tion of  the  facsimile  of  a  jaw  of  ex- 
traordinary shape.  The  Frenchman 
begged  the  favour  of  his  company  to 
Poland  St^t,  where,  after  some 
search,  he  found  his  work  of  art  on 
the  floor,  most  elaborately  chiselled 
by  the  teeth  of  Coco. 

The  professor,  looking  at  the  mo- 
del, pronounced  Monsieur  Bentajec  to 
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Bentajeo,  and,  in  a  frantic  Frenoh  fit 
of  paasion,  he  gave  Cooo  a  kick  that 
sent  him  whirling,  like  the  vesper" 
tiUo  moetidoy  acrois  the  room. 

The  poor  victim  to  malice  was 
utterly  confovnded  by  the  unkind 
treatment  of  hi«  master,  so  very  un* 
usual.  In  fad,  the  conduct  of  every 
being  in  the  house  was  changed ;  and 
if  ever  a  dog  led  a  miserable  life, 
unhappy  Coco  now  did.  If  he  went 
down  into  the  kitchen,  the  maid«< 
servant,  who,  though  a  bit  of  a 
vixen,  was  an  anti-Dixon,  instantly 
drove  him  out  with  the  hair-broom. 
If  he  ventured  into  the  front  parlour 
or  drawing-room,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  humane  brothers  were  sure  to  be 
there  devising  some  fresh  cruelty, 
like  iamiliars  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
to  torture  him.  If  he  dared  to  in- 
trude into  the  back  parlour, — oh  I 
more  terrible  than  all,— there  Mras  a 
cat  with  a  young  kitten  in  a  basket 
underneath  the  sofa,  who,  spitting, 
flew  at  Coco  before  he  had  time  to 
retreat,  and  clawed  and  curry-combed 
him  all  over.  Madame  Bentajec,  now 
his  only  firiend,  was  continually 
caning  him  for  barking  at  herboanf- 
crs.  Cooo,  once  a  sprightly  young 
dog,  now  carried  his  ieather-brush  of 
a  tail  betMreen  his  hind  legs,  and 
his  ears  drooped  despondingJy ;  he 
began  to  look  as  if  he  belonged  to  a 
laaiaan  de  sunte. 

About  this  time,  a  friend  of  Mon-i 
sieur  Bentigec,  thinking  that  he 
could  put  a  £^w  guineas  into  the 
emigrant's  pocket,  recommended  him 
as  a  person  well  qualified  to  give 
private  lessons  in  the  polite  art  of 
dancing  to  a  young  oentleman,  the 
son  of  a  wholc^e  aetder  in  Sheffield 
plated  ware  in  the  City,  but  whose 
private  residence  was  in  the  newh- 
bourhood  of  Fitiroy  Square.  The 
father,  who  had  sprung  firom  no- 
thing at  Sheffield,  where  he  was 
originallv  a  fork^grinder,  left  that 
liealthfuJ  occupation  on  a  siiaall  legacy 
luckily  fallintf  to  him:  came  ud  to 


amid  have  obtained  high  City  ho- 
mmrs,  but  had  not  sufficaent  erudi- 
tion for  the  coDunon  council ;  could 
remove  his  lady  and  &inily  to  tbe 
West  end,  where  he  had  a  comfartr 
able  house. 

Mr.  Taptack  always  regretted  his 
own  want  of  education :  Mrs.  Tap- 
tack, who  had  imbibed  her  leanuog 
at  a  Mile-End  boaiding-sehool,  re- 
gretted it  more;  and  they  deter- 
mined that  their  son  (whose  head 
was  as  hard  as  his  £ftther^8  ware — ipos, 
we  mean  !^  should  not  languish  under 
such  a  disadvantage.  Alaater  Tap- 
tack was  sent  to  the  sdiool  in  Sobo 
Square,  then  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Bar- 
row, a  portion  oi  whoat  vreckly 
labour  consisted  in  swishing  the  ex- 
terior of  Master  Taptadc*s  person, 
in  coBsequenoe  of  his  ta^s  never  by 
any  possible  chance  being  completed 
in  time.  We  might  give  some  notion 
of  the  brilliancy  of  intellect  di^Uyed 
by  Master  Taptack  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  had  been  in  the  schooL 
At  the  Christmas  vacation  it  was 
customary  to  give  the  boys  a  partiiig 
supper  and  punch  ;  aiKl  the  first 
toast,  in  bumpers,  was  given  by  the 
learned  Doctor  Barrow,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  c<dlege  inwhidi  he  hiai- 
self  had  been  educated,  uid  thia  he 
delivered  in  a  stentorian  voke, — 
"  QiieerCa  College^  Oxan^  and  moeem 
to  it;''  poor  Master  Taj^k  did  not 

Suite  catdk  the  worda,  but,  making 
3c  best  he  could  of  it,  drank  moetu 
to  the  "  iiween's  joUy  ojeu^*  to  the 
infinite  amusement  of  hks  scImqI- 
fellows. 

Glad  enough  was  the  boy  to  get 
home  for  the  holydaya;  but  three 
days  had  not  elapsed  when  hie  &ther 
told  him  that  the  greatest  drawback 
he  had  experieneea  in  lile  originated 
in  his  havmg  never  l^anxd  to  daace, 
and  that  he  had  arranged  that  his 
son  should  take  some  lessons  duiiag 
the  sohool  vacation.  Master  Tap- 
tack. who  was  of  a  stubborn  disDO- 
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taoffht  to  dance.  A  neatly  written 
card  was  on  Mrs.  Taptack's  workbox, 
tianamitted  by  the  mutual  friend, 
inscribed — 

'^MOKSIEUIt  PAtrLCnUBTIEN  BBSTAJEC, 
TEACHEB  or  DAHCIKG  ;" 

and  the  fond  father  had  made 
anaus^ements  thai  Monaeur  Benta- 
jee  was  to  come  to  ♦♦*♦**»  Street, 
and  administer  his  first  lesson  at  two 
e*cloek  on  the  following  day,  which 
Master  Taptaek  made  up  Mi  sfiinl 
At)y  to  aToid.  But  for  this  first 
lesson  Benti^  was  too  late,  andpo^nr 
Coeov  ae  usoalt  prored  to  be  the 
nalncky  cause. 

In  the  passage  in  the  Poland  Street 
house  stood  an  old  upright  clock  in 
a  case,  which  was  worked  by  the 
two  kaden  we%hts,  and  required  to 
be  woued  up  once  a-week  (maker, 
Christopher  VoUrath,  Lond(m). 

Monsicar  Bentajeo  had  great  faith 
in  the  accura^  of  Uiis  ck)ck,  and  his 
Ofwn  movements  were  r^^ukted  by 
it.  This  was  the  latter  end  of  the 
week,  coDsequently  the  leaden  weights 
were  nearly  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  key  was  in  the  door,  Coco  was 
painfully  enjoying  a  melancholy 
scratch  on  the  stairs,  when  the  mis- 
chievous Sheridan  Clicker  seized  the 
dog  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  popped 
him  inside  the  clock-case,  locked  the 
door,  and  sneaked  silently  up  into 
the  drawing-room.  As  a  matter  of 
coarse,  as  Coco  was  bobbing  about 
in  the  dark,  and  got  his  foet  en- 
tangled in  the  lines^  the  clock  stopped. 
Mcmsieur  Bentajec  was  reading  an 
interesting  account  in  an  English 
newvpaper  of  the  death  of  that  great 
philmtafvpist  and  statesman,  Kobes- 
pierre,  andhis  attention  was  so  much 
absorbed,  that  he  forgot  he  bad  not 
heard  Uie  dock  stcike  tfiwlve  or  one, 
and  it  was  at  one  that  he  had  deter^ 
mined  to  start  for  Mr.  Taptack's 
boose  to  give  the  lesscm.  He  stepped 
out  and  looked  at  the  clock;  it 
wanted  twenty-five  minutes  to  one, 
so  he  re-entered  the  parlour,  and 
toned  and  tittupped  the  string»  of 
his  fiddle,  still  glancing  at  the  par- 
ticulars of  Robespierre's  exeoutiotL 
And  heve  Monsieur  Bentajec  was 
surprised  at  his  little  bosm  of  a  wife 
entering  and  mting  him  sharply  at 
the  tip*top  of  her  vc»oe,  ^  Ah!  man 
ami^  9ca»  opplicaHon  en  ne  peut 
rhu$ir€n^lU0iqi»9C4  9aU.''    Benti^ 


turned,  and,  still  tuning  the  violin, 
asked  her,  how  or  when   he   had 

S roved  himself  idle  ?  Madame  pro- 
uced  her  watch  from  her — or  that 
place  which  once  had  been  her  bo- 
som, and  it  then  wanted  three  minutes 
to  two ;  she  was  aware  that  he  had 
an  engagement  at  two ;  he  appealed 
to  the  dock,  she  adhered  to  her 
watch,  and  die  hustled  her  melan- 
eholv  husband  out  of  the  house  to 
fulfil  his  app(Hntment,  telling  him 
the  dock  bed  stopped,  and  that  he 
eould  put  all  that  to  rights  when 
he  returned.  Shocked  at  being  too 
late,  he  walked  rapidly  towards  ^Ir. 
Taptack's  house. 

When  he  arrived  in  *******  Street 
he  found  that  he  was  very  considera^ 
bly  after  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment; Monsieur  Benti^ee  knocked 
at  the  door,  and,  at  the  same  tkne, 
gave  a  nervous  shuffle  with  his  foot 
on  the  step.  •  A  boy  (not  a  servant) 
answered  the  door;  Monsieur Benta^ 
jec  inquired  if  Master  Taptaek  was 
at  home?  To  which  the  boy  said, 
sullenly,  "  No,**  and  shut  the  door. 
Benti^ec  execrated  hunself  for  the 
want  of  punctuality  by  which,  per* 
haps,  he  had  lost  a  pupil.  He 
dreaded  his  little  wife's  tongue  on 
his  return  home.  However,  he  faced 
her,  and  then,  at  her  suggestion, 
wrote  a  polite  note  in  French  to  ex- 
plain his  omisBion,  condttding  with 
an  ample  apology,  which  he  then 
went  and  delivered  at  Mr.  Taptack's 
house.  Now  as  there  was  not  a  soul 
on  Mr.  Taptack's  premises  eould  read 
this  note,  it  turned  out  to  be  of  no 
further  use  but  to  cause  tiie  family 
to  believe  that  the  French  dandng- 
master  declined  coining.  Bentajec 
returned  to  Fdand  Street^  and  then, 
at  the  request  of  madame,  went  to 
inspect  the  works  of  the  dock ;  when 
he  opened  the  case  there  was  Coco  I 
Benti^ec  aacredy  and  S¥H>re  a  greater 
variety  of  French  oaths  than  ever 
issued  from  the  royal  lips  of  Henri 
Qu^re,  seized  poor  Coco  by  the  ear, 
and  inflicted  another  beating  on  him 
ae  the  cause  of  his  own  morSfication. 
On  the  following  day  Bentajec 
went  again  to  *******  Street,  pre- 
dsely  at  two  oi'doek,  in  the  hope  of 
giving  the  lesson^  He  knocked,  the 
same  boy  opened  the  door,— ^^  Ma^ 
ter  T^»pertaque — is  he  at  home?" 
*'Ne,"  said  the  bey.  Bent^ 
ihfugged  Mft  ahovdden.    *^  Vea  he 
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come  in?"  "Don't  know,"  an- 
swered the  boy.  "  I  sail  come  to- 
morrow, at  two  hours  of  de  clock ; 
honjour  r 

lie  went  day  after  day,  and  the 
same  boy  always  opened  the  door, 
and  ever  declared  that  Master  Tap- 
tack  was  out.  At  last  he  told  Mon- 
sieur Bentajec  that  he  need  not  call 
any  more,  for  that  Master  Taptack 
had  returned  to  school.  As  a  matter 
of  course  it  was  Master  Taptack  him- 
self who  listened  for  the  dancinc 
Erofessor's  knock  daily  and  denied 
imself. 

One  evening  Madame  Bentajec, 
after  having  rapped  Coco  on  the 
head  several  times  because  he  barked 
for  nothing,  observed  Monckton  Click- 
er pointing  his  finser  at  the  dog. 
Sheridan  Clicker,  iwio,  we  have  re- 
marked, was  a  bit  of  a  wit,  said  that 
he  was  sure  that  Coco  was  a  capital 
house-dog,  for  that  he  was  barking 
at  a  THi£F  m  the  candle. 

His  joke  unfortunately  fell  to  the 
^ound,  because  monsieur  and  ma- 
aame  did  not  comprehend  the  phrase, 
which  stands  thus  in  French  accepta- 
tion, champignon  (cT  une  chandeUe  qtd 
briUe), 

Now  were  these  two  tyrannical 
young  scoundrels  to  carry  on  this 
persecution  with  impunity?  We 
shall  see. 

Monckton  Clicker  overheard,  in  a 
conversation  between  ^bidame  Ben- 
tajec and  her  maid,  that  the  sweeps 
were  to  come  on  the  following  morn- 
ing to  sweep  the  kitchen-chimney; 
so  he  resolved  to  be  up  betimes  to 
fulfil  a  project  he  had  conceived; 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than, 
by  way  of  a  good  joke,  to  give  poor 
C)oco  a  turn  in  the  soot-bag.  And 
this  he  contrived  to  effect  while  the 
boy  was  up  the  chimney  and  his 
master  had  gone  out  into  the  street 
to  see  him  poke  his  brush  out  of  the 
chimney-pot.  Master  Clicker  pounced 
upon  Coco,  held  him  fast  by  the 
neck — the  effect  of  which  was  the 
almost  straining  the  eyes  out  of  the 
poor  little  anunal*s  head  —  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  black  sack,  and 
shoved  him  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  boy  came  down,  bringing  in  his 
descent  a  great  quantity  of  soot, 
which  was  immediately  shovelled 
into  the  bag  by  the  elder  operator ; 
and  every  effort  unfortunate  little 
Coco  made  to  extricate  himself  was 


frustrated  by  blindness  and  suffo- 
cation. The  sack  was  then  lifted  on 
the  boy's  back  to  be  carried  away, 
and  he  got  up-stairs  into  the  passage, 
when  the  doe  scratched,  howled,  and 
struggled  witn  such  energy,  that  the 
sweep  actually  imagined  that  he  had 
the  devil  in  nis  bag,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  dropping  it  on  the 
door-rug.  Both  master  and  boy  were 
mutually  astonished :  the  former, 
taking  courage,  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  sack,  when  Coco  crawled  out  in 
a  soot  of  complete  mourning.  The 
maid -of- all -work  screamed, — Coco 
rushed  up-stairs, — the  quick  ear  of 
Madame  Bentajec  caught  the  sound 
of  Betty's  shriek,  and  she  unlocked 
her  bedroom  door.  Coco  rushed 
into  the  apartment,  jumped  up  on 
the  bed  (an  indulgence  to  wbioi  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  happier  days), 
smearing  the  counterpane,  bolster, 
pillow,  and  the  nightcap  of  Monsieur 
Bentajec,  who  was  dozing,  but  was 
now  awakened  byapowerfdl  effluvia 
of  sea-coal  soot,  which,  be  it  known, 
is  peculiarly  offensive  to  foreigners. 


-;?- 


Bentajec  raised  himself  in  bed  and 
flung  the  miserable  lapdog  with 
force  on  the  floor,  soiling  his  hands, 
and  execrating  the  unlucky  animal. 

Poor  Coco  I  this  was  too  much  for 
your  nerves  to  endure.  The  Mas- 
ters Clicker  now  appeared,  and  after 
very  innocently  inquiring  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  proposed  civilly 
to  Madame  Bentaiec,  who  was  in  her 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  that  they 
should  take  her  little  doff  down- 
stairs and  give  him  a  bath ;  Madame 
Benti^ec,  who  was  avrare  that  Betty 
would  not  touch  the  animal  with  a 
pair  of  tongs,  signified  that  she  was 
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very  much  obliged  to  them  for  the 
offer,  for  the  animal  was  not  fit  to 
be  seen.  The  next  trouble  was  to 
catch  him,  for  Coco  dodged  about 
beneath  the  bed,  and  the  little  French 
lady,  with  her  hump -back,  was 
crawling  on  ail  fours  alter  him,  like 
a  cat  hunting  a  mouse  into  a  comer. 
The  two  mischievous  louts  had 
Coco  in  their  possession  again  to  ad- 
minister the  torture.  On  getting 
down-stairs,  a  tub  of  water  ¥ras  soon 
provide  and  Sheridan  wittily  re- 
marked that  they  would  give  the 
dog  a  duck.  Coco's  eyes  rolled  as 
they  were  plunging  mm  into  the 
liquid;  he  ^rowlS  hoarsely,  he 
snapped,  a  white  foam  exuded  from 
his  mouth,  and  he  bit  Monckton 
Clicker  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
hand.  His  brother  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  dog,  whose  teeth  grazed  the  wrist 
(^  Sheridan  and  brought  blood.  The 
cowardly  louts  droppel  their  victim, 
who  instantly  then  rushed  at  the  cat 
and  bit  her  (a  tolerably  good  proof 
of  deraiu;ement  of  intellect).  Betty, 
who  had  witnessed  all  this,  made  her 
way  across  the  street  to  the  shop  of 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  and  re- 
lated what  had  happened.  The 
practitioner,  who  was  not  in  a 
very  flourishing  state  of  business, 
looked  at  the  matter  as  one  of  those 
little  God-sends  which  help  deserv- 
ing professors  through  the  world, 
and  mstantly  followed  the  girl  over. 
As  he  stood  on  the  step  of  the  door. 
Coco  rushed  out  between  the  doc- 
tor's legs,  to  his  infinite  horror, 
and  exhibited  such  indications  that 
the  worthy  leech  immediately  pro- 
posed that  to  remove  the  morbid 
sidiva  the  parts  bitten  should  be  cut 
out.  The  faint  hearts  of  the  cruel 
boys  quailed  at  this  decision,  and 
Monckton  CUcker  absolutdy  refused ; 
the  other  brother  turned  sick  at  the 
idea  of  excision,  but  suffered  a  great 
deal  more  pain  by  the  application  of 
a  violent  caustic,  for  he  nad  to  en- 
dure on  his  wrist  a  quantum  of  pure 
nitric  add  over  the  whole  surface  of 


the  wound,  so  as  to  decompose  every 
particle  of  the  saliva. 

The  faces  made  bv  this  patient 
completely  prevented  Master  M. 
Clicker  from  consenting  to  any  sort 
of  preventative. 

As  for  the  poor  little  dog,  he  never 
was  heard  of  afterwards ;  puss  was 
hansed:  and  yet  we  cannot  help 
thimdng  that  we  have  seen  Coco 
since  ^in  the  capacity  of  a  performer 
administering  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public)  in  the  character  of  "  To- 
by," in  Punch's  puppet-show  (act  1st, 
scene  5th).  We  may,  however,  be 
mistaken ;  at  any  rate  it  was  a  great 
likeness.  K  it  was  Coco,  we  tremble 
for  Mister  Punch  himself,  for  he  had 
his  nose  bitten  at  least  twenty  times 
a-dav. 

The  Clickers  returned  home,  but 
certainly  without  the  improvement 
anticipated  hy  their  anxious  mother. 
We  almost  wish  we  had  not  to  relate 
the  sequel  of  this  story ;  but,  as  his- 
torians, we  are  bound  to  tell  the 
truth,  however  impleasant. 

On  the  fortieth  day  after  the  little 
dog  had  bitten  Monckton,  the  boy 
was  seized  with  a  headach  and  ge- 
neral uneasiness.  He  found  that  it 
was  distressing  to  him  to  drink,  al- 
though he  wondered  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  quench  his  thirst. 
These  symptoms  increased  until  they 
produced  convulsions. 

Every  thing  that  medical  aid 
could  do  was  administered.  The 
convulsions,  which  were  at  first 
limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  th];oat, 
after  a  short  time  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  boy  was 
resUess,  anxious,  and  timid ;  his  eye 
had  a  peculiarly  unsteady  and  glis- 
tening appearance.  He  became  de- 
lirious, violently  so,  then  fell  into  a 
tranquil  sleep ;  but  this  was  only  a 
deceptive  cahn.  His  poor  mother 
fancied  that  he  would  recover.  No ! 
no !  He  aroused  from  his  tranquil- 
lity, and  after  one  or  two  compara- 
tivdy  slight  convulsions,  he  expired. 


Chaptee  XI. 

MS.  JOBSOM's  THBBE  mSWTOUNDIJLRD  PUPPIES. 


Daniel  and  Peter  Jobson  were 
brothers. 

Daniel,  to  meet  the  wants  of  man- 
kind in  this  age  of  inquiry,  set  his 
industry  to  work,  and  became  an  ex- 


perimental philosopher  and  public 
lecturer.  Peter's  ambition  did  not 
emulate  that  of  his  brother,  for  while 
Daniel  aimed  at  the  acquirement  of 
uniyersal  knowledge,  Peter  adhered 
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merely  ta  the  culture  of  the  ftfld- 
nating  art  of  music;  he  was  a 
tolerable  performer  on  the  YioUn, 
pianoforte,  officiated  as  church  or- 
eanist,  taught  in  many  respectable 
families  in  and  about  the  town  of 
H*******,  and  was  not  abore  tun- 
i«^  a  harp^chord  when  required ;  h« 
hiso  provided  music  for  quadrille 
parties,  besides  training  the  choir  of 
charity  children  and  certain  younff 
fellows  in  the  town  who  were  fooS. 
of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  in 
the  organ-loft  on  a  Sunday.  Peter 
had  a  great  partiality  for  the  brute 
creation,  particularly  for  dogs,  which 
probably  reconciled  him  to  the  howl' 
«^  he  had  to  endure  every  Friday 
evening  in  instructing  the  hawbueui 
for  the  vocal  part  of  the  church-ser^ 
vice  far  the  ensuing  Sunday  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  although  his  organ  was  of 
a  tolerable  tone  and  swell,  it  was 
always  overpowered  by  the  organs  of 
these  rustic  swells^  who  had  been 
from  childhood  employed  in  bawHng 
in  the  fields  to  fnghten  the  erwn 
away  from  the  crops. 

E^niel,  who  was  called  Professor 
Jobson,  looked  upon  Peter  as  a  very 
inferior  person,  and  sneered  at  his 
brother*s  predilection  for  dogs.  He 
insisted  that  idl  animal  power  would 
give  way  to  the  eflfects  <k  human  in* 
genuity ;  and  as  railways  had  super- 
seded the  employment  of  horses,  so 
there  wwild  be  machines  invented, 
propelled  by  a  steam-power,  and 
with  oi*gans  of  re^iration  seiaitifi« 
cally  contrived,  capable  of  scenting 
out  game.  To  this  machine  a  spedes 
of  air-gun  will  be  affixed,  and  any 
number  of  pheasants,  hares,  and  par* 
tridges,  can  be  ^ot,  provided  the  ma* 
ckme  finds  them. 

Professor  Jobson  assured  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  merely;  going  on  in 
the  jog-trot  way  their  father  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  before  them, 
that  the  system  was  erroneous,  con- 
sidering the  mighty  strides  which 
inteUeet  was  msKii^  in  the  world ; 
and  he  compared  Peter  to  an  old 
blind  horse  walking  round  and  round 
in  a  tanner's  bark  mill.  "  Yes,'*  re- 
plied Peter,  "very  true;  and  so 
blind  that  I  cannot  see  the  mush- 
rooms that  are  springing  up  about 
me." 

Professor  Jobson  was  the  projector 

of  a  great  variety  of  useful  inven- 

\  and   these   he   contrived   to 


Mug  almoit  to  perfoctibility ;  they 
all  appeared  unerring  in  ealeulaiicm; 
but  when  a  model  had  to  be  made  at 
some  expense,  there  was  sure  to  be 
discovered  a  wheel  that  would  not 
turn,  or  a  luring  that  objected  to 
move.  It  was  afmarent  that  be  must 
have  attended  the  lecture-room  of 
that  immortal  philosopher  Sir  Abel 
Handy. 

ProfesscNT  Jobeon  used  to  eoDmre 
hhnself  with  the  celebrated  Bkindky, 
with  this  exception,  that  when  the 
latter  self-taught  enghieer  wanted  to 
plan  any  great  effort,  he  invariably 
went  to  bed  until  it  was  contrived. 
Now  Jobson  boasted  that  on  sodi 
occasions  he  always  sot  up.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  Brindky's  mo- 
dels worked;  the  prolbssors  never 
would  stir  a  p^.  Jobson  could  not 
for  his  life  solve  this  riddle. 

Alany  were  the  friendly  disputes 
between  Daniel  and  Peter.  I^iel 
a  pedant,  and  his  brother  affecting 
not  to  understand  him,  slyly  turning 
the  point  to  his  own  ped^  triumph. 
For  instance : — 

One  evening  as  they  were  seated 
together  over  a  jug  of  whisky-punch, 
and  Peter's  brain  was  a  little  warmed, 
the  profossor,  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner,  expatiated  on  the  laws  of 
mechanics;  and  in  his  discourse  in- 
troduced the  "virtual  velocities"  of 
La  Grange,  talked  of  the  "forces  im- 
pressed,** as  explained  by  D^Alem- 
bert.  He  then  alluded  to  the  "  pre- 
servation of  living  forces,"  as  demm- 
Btrated  by  Huyghcns;  then  tbe 
immortal  Newton  came  on  record 
with  his  "preservation  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  The  professor  was  tbea 
extremely  eloquent  on  a  shnulta* 
neous  disoovery  of  £uler,  D.  Ber- 
noulli, Mid  ^e  Chevalier  D^Ard,  in 
1750,  of  the  "m^servation  of  areos  ;** 
and  concluded  with  a  paragrapii 
again  from  La  Granee  on  ''the  pran 
dples  of  least  action. 

Peter  listened  very  patiently  to  the 
prolbssor,  but  had  very  little  notioD 
of  the  subject  of  his  conversation. 

Of  "virtual  velocities"  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know  any  thing.  Of 
"fcoxes  impvesaad"  be  admitt^  that, 
although  in  war-time  it  might  be 
difficult  to  man  our  navy  without 
resorting  to  such  a  measure,  but  he 
objected  very  strongly  to  the  press- 
ing of  seamen.  Aa  r^^arded  "  the 
preservatlea   of  living  forces,*'   he 
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thought  that  the  oondnct  c/t  General 
EUkrt,  Govemor  of  OibfaltAf,  de- 
served  the  thanks  of  his  cotintrv ; 
and  as  for  "  the  preserration  of  the 
eentre  of  grarity,  you  were  not  com- 
pelled to  read  some  of  I'beodofe 
Hook*t  works,  nor  T^mmy  Hood's 
Comic  Annual,  tiot  to  ^0  to  see  a 
fhroe  of  Leake's  that  might  hare  es- 
caped damnation.  He  then  referred 
to  the  "preserrittion  of  areas,"  and 
really  was  of  opuikm  thai  the  new 
police  contributed  very  mtich  to  their 
safety;  and  as  for  '^the  pdncipleB 
of  least  action,**  why  if  my  body 
wonid  tidi:e  the  trouble  to  read  tlie 
natural  histoid  of  the  sloth,  he  would 
And  those  prmciples  acimrately  laid 
down  by  that  animal. 

As  a  matter  of  eourse^  Professor 
Jobson  (as  would  eveiY  mathemati- 
cian) listened  to  his  uninitiated  bro- 
ther wHh  the  most  profound  eon- 
tempt. 

Differently  disposed  as  were  Daniel 
and  Peter,  they  fbund  it  to  their 
mutual  convenience  to  re^de  toge- 
ther, because  a  large  room  that  had 
formerly  been  a  warehouse  was  coo- 
verted  mto  a  saloon  that  answered  a 
double  purpose.  It  served  ibr  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Jobson  on  acous- 
tics, electricity,  geology,  conchology, 
soolctt;y,  and  aU  the  other  ologles  but 
the-owgy. 

It  was  also  Ksed  as  a  conceri-room 
by  Peter,  who  established  an  amateur 
glee  and  madrigal  society,  which  met 
one  evening  in  the  week,  and  sung 
very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
if  it  did  not  quite  please  the  taste  of 
sundry  of  the  neighbours.  There 
was  also  an  occasional  instrumetital 
concert,  in  which  some  twelve  per- 
sona sersped  away  at  violins  tmd 
violincellos,  and  blew  flutes^  and 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  most  unmerci- 
fully out  of  tune  and  time,  always 
selecting  the  music  of  scientific  de- 
seriptkm,  the  most  difficult  to  per- 
form. 

And  whether  H  was  the  madilgal 
night,  or  that  of  the  instnmientali^ 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  in- 
Bistes  of  a  cow-house  in  the  vieinHy 
could  never  go  to  sleepi,  and  ki^t 
shaking  their  homa  about  as  an  ac- 
companhBent,  ocMsionally  bellowfaig 
their  applatB»e. 

These  amateur  nni^ians  det^- 
mined  to  persevere,  and  perseveranee, 
they  S9y,  idways  le^  to  desifed  tt" 


suits.  The  Btrongesfc  instance  of 
perseverance  with  whkh  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  of  old  Dragonetti, 
who  has  for  upwards  of  sixty  years 
been  trying  to  saw  his  double-bass  in 
half  without  as  yet  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. 

In  an  apartment  adioining  the 
leetufe^room,  besides  other  lumber, 
were  a  varietf  of  models  of  unman- 
ageable machinery;  clay  and  hiiy 
An-ballf,  to  supensede  the  use  of 
Goal ;  specimem  of  India-rubber  pad- 
lodu  (enough  to  make  a  knife  laugh, 
if  it  was  sharp  enough) ;  bloek«tin 
hats  for  seoond-dass  railway  travel- 
lers; telescopes  that  wei^  intended 
to  look  into  ftitnrity;  complicated 
percussion  tinder-^boxes ;  a  loom  for 
weaving  spider's  webs  into  Angoki 
shtwk,  with  220  wheels^  hut  which 
was  at  a  stand-still  because  the  219th 
movement  had  lost  its  teeth.  All 
these  were  covered  with  dust  and 
hitermingled  with  old  boots^  empty 
wine-^bottles,  store  potatoes  and  car- 
rots on  the  floor. 

Added  to  this  strange  mixture, 
were  some  odd  volumes  of  the  large 
edition  of  HondeFs  works«  an  old  pair 
of  kettle^dmois^  and  Sundry  stdHed 
eider-ducks. 

This  valuable  repo^tory,  which, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  adjobied  the 
lecture  nsd  mUMC-roora,  was  fotened 
with  a  lock  of  Daniel  Jobson's  own 
invention,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
to  force  or  pick. 

Now,  at  the  period  we  are  rehtiRg, 
a  very  fine  Newfoundland  bitch,  be- 
kmging  to  Pet^*s  ^rindiial  vralin- 
eell^  was  enemnte,  Peter  having 
ascertained  that  in  the  families  of 
some  of  his  pupils  a  Newfoondhuid 
puppy  would  be  acceptable,  bespdce 
three  of  the  dear  little  woolly  fellows, 
m  soon  as  they  conM  be  weaned  and 
taken  away  in  safcty  from  their 
mamma.  And  just  at  the  period 
they  were  growmg,  and  were  all 
paws,  ears,  and  mouts,  thin  and 
gangling,  with  watering  mouths  pro- 
eeemng  from  appetites  never  satimed, 
they  were  broi^t  in  three  strings  to 
Ml.  Peter  Jobson.  The  prd&sor 
had  gone  to  London  to  sear  Mr. 
Farocby,  to  enable  him  in  htk  next 
lecture  to  setail  the  essence  of  Mr. 
F/s  diseooTse  at  second  band  and 
half  price. 

Peter,  who  was  ae  thoughtless  as 
most  fiddlers,  hardly  knew  what  to 
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do  with  his  three  puppies.  It  was  a 
wet  day,  and  he  did  not  like  to  turn 
three  such  young  dogs  out  into  the 
yard;  and  he  was  aware  that  his 
brother  would  not  be  at  all  pleased, 
on  his  return  home,  to  find  them  in 
his  sitting-room.  Their  maid-of-all- 
work  and  the  cat  both  protested  ve- 
hemently against  the  Newfound- 
landers taking  up  their  quarters  in 
the  kitchen.  So  Tetec  Jobson,  tak- 
ing down  from  its  peg  the  one  curious 
key  of  the  lumber-room,  resolved, 
after  christening  the  three  animals, 
Ajax,  Mars,  and  Venus,  and  giving 
them  each  a  lump  of  bread,  which 
was  bolted  in  a  trice,  to  tie  the  dogs 
to  three  different  legs  of  an  old^ 
heavy,  oak-flapped  table  that  was  in 
the  room.  Having  secured  them,  as 
he  imagined,  safely,  and  leaving  a 
washhand-basin  fuU  of  water  within 
the  reach  of  them  all,  he  locked 
them  up,  and  put  the  key  into  his 
pocket,  mstead  of  depositing  it  in  its 
customary  place.  And  then  off 
started  Peter  to  give  his  usual  Wed- 
nesday lessons  on  the  pianoforte  to 
the  four  accomplished  daughters  of 
Mr.  Fhilpott,  a  farmer  and  maltster 
residing  about  six  miles  from  the  town 
of  ♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦.  When  he  had  got  through 
the  tiresome,  the  irksome  task  of  try- 
ing to  teach  four  girls  who  had  not  the 
s%htest  taste  for  music,  nor  a  notion 
of  tune  or  time, — as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  deport,  the  hospitable  Mr. 
Pmlpott  said,  "Bless  my  soul  and 
body,  how  it  pours  I  hadn*t  you  bet- 
ter stay  where  you  are,  Mr.  Peter  ? 
You'll  be  washed  away,  if  you  think 
of  going  home.  Come,  man,  sit 
down,  and  we'll  make  a  night  of  it. 
There's  a  cold  goose  in  the  house, 
and  a  giblet-pie,  and  a  tap  of  such 
ale  as  I  haven't  brewed  these  ten 
years.  We'll  mve  you  a  bed,  and 
you  may  be  off  in  the  morning  as 
fresh  as  a  kitten."  Mrs.  Philpott's 
good-humoured  second  to  her  hus- 
band's motion  prevented  any  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  pianofortist,  and  it 
was  carried  Tiem,  con.  They  closed 
the  shutters,  drew  the  curtains,  pop- 
ped some  logs  on  the  fire, — tea^d,  sup- 
ped,— gooseberry  wine, — capital  rum- 
punch, — Mr.  Peter  Jobson  sang  half- 
a-dozen  of  his  best  songs — "  My 
heart  with  love  u  beating^'*  "  Old 
King  Cole,*  "  Would  you  harm  a  ten- 
dermoid f*  "  Odes Scroggmg' ghost,** 
"  The  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle;*  <md 


"  We  won^tgo  home  tSl  the  mominf :" 
in  fact,  never  was  a  stormy  evenmg 
passed  more  cheerily.  Peter  drank 
until  he  could  no  longer  replenish ; 
and  he  apologised,  as  he  had  eleven 
young  ladies  to  teach  at  Mrs.  Brown- 
rig^'s  seminary  the  following  day; 
besides  having  to  lead  the  amateur 
instrumental  concert,  at  his  great 
room,  in  the  evenini?. 

Now  the  maid-oSall-work  in  the 
service  of  the  Messieurs  Jobson  hav- 
ing arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and 
a  little  more,  and  being  of  that  class 
of  sectarians  denomimtted  Baptists, 
had  obtained  permission  of  Ehmiel, 
prior  to  his  departure  to  town,  to  go 
to  have  a  sort  of  private  rehearsal,  at 
the  house  of  the  minister,  of  the  ce- 
remony that  was  to  take  place  on  the 
followmg  Sunday,  when  she  was  to 
be  immersed.  Her  mother  was  to 
take  charge  of  the  premises  during 
her  absence ;  consequently,  when 
Professor  Jobson  returned  from 
London,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  arrival  of  the  three  New- 
foundland puppies.  The  old  woman 
explained  the  absence  of  her  daugh- 
ter, as  the  Hev.  B.  Boccoldt  was  very 
partictdar. 

Mr.  Daniel  Jobson  returned  from 
London  to  **♦♦♦♦**,  to  meet  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  course  of  lectures,  as 
he  had  on  the  Thursday  posted  his 
usual  affiche  at  the  door : — 

"  JOBSON'S  LECTURES. 
Thursday,  May  20, 18—. 
Mr.   Daniel   Jobson  respectfully  in- 
forms bis  subscribers  and  the  inbabitantB 
of  •••»♦••♦,  that  he  will  this  day,  at 
four  o'clock,  deliver  a  lecture  on 

ACOUSTICS; 
in  which,  on  the  principles  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  of  London,  he  will  endea- 
vour to  make  familiar  the  causes  of 

ECHO." 

We  refl;ret  to  say  that  the  auditory 
of  Daniel  was  rather  scanty,  con- 
sisting of  some  seven  persons  who 
came  to  get  rid  of  time  more  than 
for  any  other  purpose;  and  one  of 
these  seven  was  a  retired  old  gentle- 
man, so  exceedingly  deaf  as  to  be 
compelled  to  carry  a  large  ear  trum- 
pet, lie  had  been  to  cnurch  in  the 
morning,  which  he  made  a  point  of 
attending  daily,  although  he  never 
by  any  ]K)ssibiliU'  heard  a  word  of 
the   service,     AVhen   he   had   his 
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prayer-book  before  bim,  it  was  all 
Ycry  well ;  but  tbe  moment  tbe  ser- 
maa  commenced,  bis  trumpet  was  al- 
ways wriffgling  over  tbe  uont  of  tbe 
pew,  mucb  to  tbe  annoyance  of  tbe 
bonnets  of  tbe  ladies  wbo  sat  before 
bim. 

Tbe  professor,  standing  at  bis 
table,  witb  a  peculiar  pair  of  spec- 
tacles on  bis  nose  (of  ms  own  in- 
vention), but  in  wbicb  be  looked 
like  tbe  owl  in  Der  Freischutz,  com- 
menced bis  lecture,  interlarded  witb 
^  sonorous  undulation,"  "  elastic 
medhimB  of  tbe  air,**  ^*  spberical  wave- 
like surfiioes,**  ^^  ordinary  atmospbe- 
nc  pressure,**  ^*  sound  moving  from 
its  origin  and  centre  witb  a  velocity 
of  about  1125  feet  in  a  second,**  &c. 

&C.  &C. 

Tbe  professor  tben  proceeded  to 
elucidate,  by  a  contrivance  of  bis 
o¥m,  and  wbicb  be  bad  constructed 
at  the  fartber  end  of  tbe  room,  tbe 
principles  by  wbicb  an  ecbo  can  be 
created :  "  And,*'  said  be,  "  wben  tbe 
succession  of  ecboes  from  several 
bodies  is  sufficiently  rapid,  a  con- 
tinued sound  or  note  may  be  pro- 
duced tbougb  tbe  original  sound  was 
merely  momentary;  and  wben  not 
sufficiently  rapid  for  tbis  purpose, 
a  clamorous  noise  is  produced;  and 
benoe  Ecbo,  witb  ber  thousand 
tongues  and  babbling  propensities, 
has  furnished  matter  for  poetic  imag- 
ination from  Ovid  to  bbakspeare.** 
And  here  Daniel  attempted  an  illus- 
tration by  uttering  a  loud  "  Ila  I** 

This,  to  tbe  utter  astonishment  of 
the  professor,  was  answered  by  pro- 
longed bowls  from  tbe  throats  of 
Ajax,  Mars,  and  Venus. 

Tbe  audience,  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  wonderful  effect,  gave  Professor 
Jobson  a  rapturous  round  of  ap- 
plause. 

Daniel  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  was  loth  to  own  to  bis  auditory 
bis  ignorance ;  be  could  not  for  the 
world  make  out  what  bad  produced 
tbe  extraordinary  sounds;  so  he 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
try  another  "Ha!** 

Again  the  three  puppies  com- 
menced a  wild  and  hungry  howling. 
Tbe  delighted  subscribers  once  more 
vebemenUv  applauded,  and  tbe  old 
deaf  gentleman  fidgeted  bis  ear- 
trumpet  about  in  all  directions,  ask- 
ing, "  What's  the  matter  ?  what  has 
be  d(me  now  ?    I  see  nothing.** 


Daniel  having  practised  a  trifling 
fraud  on  his  audience,  thought  that 
tbe  sooner  be  brought  his  discourse 
to  a  close  tbe  better.  But  what  was 
tbe  wonderment  of  the  subscribers, 
when  the  noisy  and  peculiarly  sound- 
ing echo  was  repeated,  without  any 
introductory  "  Ha  !**  by  the  pro- 
fessor !  So  now  they  applauded  more 
than  ever. 

Daniel  hastily  began  to  clear  away 
bis  apparatus  on  the  table,  as  a  signal 
for  bis  audience  to  disperse. 

When  at  length  be  had  got  rid  of 
them,  after  lining  highly  compli- 
mented, and  listening  to  many  re- 
marks of  approbation  of  tbe  ex- 
tremely ingemous  principle  of  acous- 
tic illusion  by  Professor  Wheatstone, 
he  went  to  try  to  discover  from 
whence  tbe  strange  sounds  proceeded. 
He  traced  them  to  the  lumber-room ; 
but  there  was  no  key  to  be  found, — 
Margery  bad  not  yet  returned,  and 
tbe  old  woman,  ber  mother,  could 
not  give  him  the  least  information, 
but  from  the  kitchen  had  imagined 
tbe  noise  to  have  been  the  wind 
through  a  key-bole. 

Daniel  was  posed.  He  did  not 
like  to  break  tne  door  open,  and  as 
for  picking  tbe  lock,  be  would  defy 
even  Jack  Sheppard  to  have  done  it, 
accomplished  artist  as  be  was.  So 
he  called  patience  to  bis  aid,  thought 
that  probably  Peter  might  have  the 
key  of  the  room,  retired  to  his  study, 
and  was  soon  busily  absorbed  in  a 
literary  work  be  bad  undertaken, 
which  happened  to  be  a  translation 
firom  the  German  of  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Professor  Beisner,  proving 
that  eaffles  mi^ht  be  employed  to  di- 
rect balloons  m  the  air ;  wherein  it 
is  accurately  shewn  what  the  number 
of  birds  that  would  be  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  dimensions  of  tbe  bal- 
loon, and  witb  full  directions  for  tbe 
mode  in  which  the  eagles  should  be 
harnessed,  trained,  and  guided. 

On  perusing  this  learned  pam- 
phlet, we  trusted,  that  if  ever  we 
should  take  an  aerial  trip  by  this 
conveyance,  that  Heaven  would  grant 
that  neither  the  beaks  nor  the  daws 
of  these  "birds  of  draught**  should 
touch  the  oiled  silk  of  tbe  balloon. 

Peter  at  length  came  home,  suffer- 
ing from  a  tremendous  headach,  and 
what  ia  termed  "  crop-sick**  with  the 
libations  of  tbe  preceding  evening  at 
worthy  Mr.  Pbilpott*8.    fie  certamly 
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was  not  quite  «*  dfi  fresh  fts  a  kitten" 
when  he  started  to  Mrs.  Brownrigg*B 
seminary,  to  administer  pianoforte 
lessons  to  eleven  young  ladies ;  and 
here,  now,  it  was  quite  six  o'clock, 
and  the  performers  of  the  amateur 
instrumentalists  were  assembling, 
taking  their  fiddles,  kc.  out  of  bass 
and  boxes,  tuning  and  twiddling  in 
all  directions.  Peter  had  only  time 
to  run  up  into  the  concert-room  to 
get  the  candles  lighted,  and  the  parts 
of  that  little  trifling,  simple  composi- 
tion, the  overture  to  Jessonda  by 
Spohr,  set  out  on  the  music-stands  (l 
have  before  remarked  that  amateurs 
always  select  the  most  difikult  pieces 
to  x)erform),  when  it  was  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  commence. 

Peter,  who  led  the  orchestra, 
knowin^lr  tapped  against  his  tin 
candlestick  to  beget  attention;  and 
then  off  they  went  "  altogether,  one 
after  \the  other"  as  the  Irishman 
said. 

But  Peter's  ear  was  seriously  an- 
noyed by  some  yery  unmusical 
sounds  that  did  not  at  all  accord  vrith 
Spohr  or  Jessonda.  The  execution 
01  that  erudite  piece  of  music  was  less 
pleasing  to  Ajax,  Mars,  and  Venus, 
than  even  Professor  Daniel's  **  Ua !" 
What  dismal  howling!  it  was  lite- 
rally the  cry  of  the  hounds. 

Peter  tapped  his  candlestick,  and 
abruptly  stopped  the  overture,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  bassoon, 
who  was  so  intent  on  his  book  that 
he  did  not  ^  follow  his  leader,**  but 
kept  earru'WobbUng  away  in  a  most 
melancholy  tone. 

The  none  of  the  Newfoundland 
puppies,  as  well  as  the  amateur  in- 
strumentalists, roused  Daniel  from 
his  pamphlet,  and  up  he  came  now 
to  ascertain  what  his  echo  might  be ; 
and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that  Peter  Bad  been  so  thoughtless  as 
to  tie  up  three  young  dogs  in  the 


Venus,  had,  unaceuslomed  to  re- 
straint of  airf  sort,  first  gnawed  the 
lines  by  which  they  were  tied  to  the 
legs  of  the  table ;  the  sakl  table  was 
uj^  with  all  the  gimcracks  tbereou. 
The  machines  and  tin  hats  were  Mat- 
tered about  in  confusion ;  there  was 
not  a  potato  or  carrot  that  had  not 
been  mtten  through.  The  stofied 
elder-ducks  (the  pnde  of  Danid,  who 
had  been  the  preserver)  were  puUed 
to  pieces  by  Ajax  and  Venus,  while 
Mars  amused  himself  by  detailing  a 
cogged  wheel  from  the  Angola  loom, 
which  he  nibbled  mttely  pour  pas9iT 
le  terns.  All  the  bottles  were  knocked 
down  and  broken;  and  one  whkh 
had  contained  a  ouantity  of  naphtha 
for  experiments  aiffhsea  a  delicioos 
perfUme  throughout  the  premises. 


The  amateur  instrumentalkita  trepi 
to  the  door  to  see  what  wbs  the  xnal- 
ter,  and  they  perceived  Daniel  end 
Peter  both  in  ttieir  mieetaeles,  aad  in 
great  perturbation,  alternately  Nlliiig 
up  Marsi,  and  throwing  him  at  Vttius, 
— and  then  seizhig  VentMr  «m1  hurl- 
ing her  at  Aiftx, — then  pifeMng 
Ajax  with  all  force  tu^in  at  Mars, 
— swearing  roundly  all  the  tiMer  and 
kiddttg  Vbe  pvppies  in  all  dinc- 
tions. 

Our  little  reminiscence  is  oi^W; 
and  for  the  preset  these  dHipteiB 
will  oease. 
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DETACUED  THOUGHTS. 


FROM  J£AK  PAUL  BICHTEB. 


LnrELT,  niHrel  inuiges  «re  the  blos- 
floms  of  our  mental  concepdons, 
which,  in  the  cool  autumn  of  mature 
intetleiet,  bear  fhiit  for  reason.  He 
who  creates  new  imagery  creates  the 
germ  of  new  thoughts. 

This  indescribable  feeling  of  the 
fioul,  this  yearning  after  some  yet 
untrodden  land  as  for  our  home, 
comes  not  upon  us,  as  we  miAt  ex- 
pect, in  hours  of  sorrow  (for  then  the 
soul  has  no  power  to  expand,  it  only 
desires  removal  of  present  pressurej^ 
but  in  joy;  and  that,  too,  only  m 
joy  of  a  eertain  kind.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  food  and  drink,  of  warmth 
and  refreshing  coolness,  of  motion 
and  of  rest,  asks  for  nothing  be- 
jrood  the  hidiest  degree  <^that  en- 
joyment, cafis  forth  no  ascending 
mto  the  infinite;  on  the  contrary, 
raither  a  falling  back  into  contraction. 
But  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moon*s 
silver  beams,  of  the  bright  sun  in  its 
splendour,  of  the  calm  even-tide,  of 
the  snblnxie  in  nature  and  the  sublime 
in  art,  amid  the  sweet  tears  of  ha]^ 
emotion,  this  panting  after  something 
higher,  this  yearning  after  the  future 
as  if  it  were  the  long-known  and 
lofig-lored  past,  steals  upon  the  soul ; 
and  the  overflowing  heart  over* 
flows,  and  yet  is  not  filled.  The 
heart  in  joy  resembles  those  birds  of 
passage  whio,  though  caged  in  a  warm 
apartment,  yet  at  the  season  when 
tiiehr  ibllowB  migrate,  pine  for,  and 
pant  to  wing  their  way  to,  the  distant 
knd  of  gmal  wannth  and  vernal 
beauty.  ♦        ♦        ♦        » 

Wno  will  say  that  these  indistinct, 
Hnde&nahle  apprehensions  <^  a  more 
noble  birthright  were  given  us  in 
vain  ?  True,  we  live  in  a  wonderful 
niglit  of  ejQstenee ;  md  these  antici- 
paticHW,  these  presentiments,  are  our 
mocmlight.  Bat  does  not  this  pre- 
sapposeason? 

DtJLNESS. 

"  Bom  a  goddess,  Dalness  never  dies." 

Great  gcnhises  haire  said  so  much 
thai  is  new  upon  dnlness,  that  no- 
thmgbnttbeoidtsleftlbrme.  They 
have  delineated  a  perfect  portrait  of 
dalwBa;  b«t  they  Iwrt  used  eokMoing 


so  soft,  that  it  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur  alone.  My  object  is  to 
catch  the  attention  of  those  whose 
own  likeness  I  am  about  to  draw, 
and  therefore  I  must  lay  on  my 
colours  more  thiddy.  I  shall  be 
content  if  I  do  but  succeed  in  shewing 
certain  persons  their  own  fiMies.  £ 
is  a  trimng  reward,  but  enough  for 
me. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  much  about 
dunces,  when  you  are  too  insignificant 
to  have  them  for  enemies ;  neverthe- 
less, all  authors  have  had  a  feud  with 
this  mighty  race.  Few  have  been 
Popes,  Stemes,  Zimmermanns ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  have — hated 
their  own  flesh. 

Memonr  is  the  privilege  of  the 
dunce.  He  is  incapable  of  creating 
images,  incapable  of  thought;  he, 
therefore,  seizes  upon  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  smears  the  strange  off- 
spring with  something  of  his  0¥m ; 
and  we  perceive  by  the  slime  the 
channel  through  which  they  have 
passed.  Memory  rarely  fails  the  un- 
mtellectual ;  but  they  want  the  taste 
that  would  point  out  the  things  to  be 
remembereo.  He  who  cannot  think 
himself  is  little  capable  of  digest- 
ing what  others  think ;  the  rich  food 
surfeits  him ;  therefore  he  makes  his 
memory  a  receptacle  for  useless 
things,  the  place  wherein  to  lay  up 
the  archives  of  dulness,  the  tap- 
romn  counter  upon  which  every 
fool  may  scrawl  his  sallies.  He  re- 
tains accurately,  because  he  has  not 
power  to  sulmtttte  any  thing  new. 
The  poet  can  tell  us  nothing  of  tiiis 
world,  without  giving  us  a  glin^ 
of  the  worid  within  his  ovm  soul; 
his  memory  and  his  imagination  are 
at  war,  ana  make  perpetual  inroads 
upon  each  other ;  therefore  it  is  that 
V  oltaire  narrates  as  inaeeuratdy  as 
beautifully.  A  dunce  alters  rather 
the  connexion  of  a  story  than  the 
cirenmstances ;  and  we  gather  fh>m 
his  recital  rather  that  something  was 
than  wherefore  it  was  sa  A  mince 
retains  much,  but  recalls  little.  A 
better  roan  would  mark  fewer  things, 
but  a  single  thinpr  recalls  to  him  a 
thousand  similar  things.  The  dunce 
kaowt  nothing  ef  the  powev  <tf  a0so- 
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dation ;  with  him  every  idea  is  iso- 
lated; all  with  him  is  divided  into 
compartments,  and  between  each  idea 
is  a  great  gulf  over  which  he  cannot 
pass.  He  knows  not  the  riches  of  his 
memory,  and  therefore  is  always  poor. 
From  the  same  cause  he  possesses 
neither  wit  nor  deep  thought.  Wit 
is  perception  at  a  glance  of  the  con- 
nexion between  remote  ideas.  Deep 
thought  is  the  power  of  minute  in- 
quiry into  all  the  relations  of  more 
nearly  connected  ideas ;  the  one  has 
a  microscopic,  the  other  a  telescopic 
eye.  A  witty  sally  is  as  foreign  to 
the  dunce  as  a  profound  thought; 
he  makes  no  use  of  the  fine  idea  that 
he  reads,  and  dies  of  hunger  even  at 
his  meals. 


With  every  year  that  we  live,  the 
sphere  of  our  sensibilities  contracts, 
ror  every  day  steals  fVom  love  some 
object  whose  place  is  filled  by  no  new 
one.  Thus  we  die  by  a  gradual  de- 
cay, till  at  last  nothmg  but  self  re- 
mains to  be  embraced  in  the  arms  of 
our  aflfections;  and  thus  our  sensi- 
bilities, our  life  draw  to  a  close 
sooner  than  our  existence.  But  the 
heart  resists  this  premature  death 
with  all  its  powers;  and  no  sooner 
does  it  feel  the  chill  approaching, 
than  it  concentres  all  its  warmth  into 
one  focus.  Its  loss  renders  more  fer- 
vent the  love  for  what  is  left  to  it, 
and  with  the  last  object  are  linked 
the  ties  that  bound  it  to  all  that  is 
gone. 

We  are  not  precise  enough  in  our 
distinctions  when  we  attribute  all  the 
power  of  a  woman  to  her  pretty  face. 
It  may  indeed  begin  there,  but  she 
shcMTS  her  power  and  the  great  cha- 
racteristic difference  between  her  and 
man  by  a  whole  region  of  influences. 
It  is  the  mild  and  gnu^ul  movements 
of  the  body,  the  sweet  voice,  the  een- 
tle  undemonstrativeness,  the  yielding 
complaisance,  the  mild  unobtrusive- 


we  may  behold  its  flaws  undazzled ; 
thus  sorrows  await  us  that  we  may 
see  ourselves. 

Phoebus  endows  the  weak  poet, 
like  the  statue  of  Memnon,  only  with 
sound. 

Some  people  think  that  the  great 
man  must  be  always  great,  as  in 
heraldry  the  eagle  is  always  repre* 
sented  with  outspread  wings. 

Youth,  especially  female  youth, 
gives  a  poetic  tinge  —  a  softened  co- 
louring  to  its  sorrows :  thus  the  sa^ 
when  the  morning  sun  shines  upon 
it,  is  covered,  even  in  the  storm,  with 
rainbows. 


In  omnibus  artdms  per^Trmak" 
dum^  in  una  hahitandum.  All  our 
learned  men  die  on  the  road. 


We  must  give  out  a  new  thought 
as  an  old  truth  if  we  would  escape 
the  charge  of  heresy,  as  we  soil  and 
rumple  a  new  garment  that  it  may 
not  be  seized  upon  as  contraband 
goods. 

The  physician  and  the  undertaker 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  the  bird-catcher  does  to 
the  birdcage-maker. 

My  thoughts  are  in  my  loose 
dressing  -  gown  ;  the  Frenchman 
dresses  up  his  in  a  garb  of  rustling 
silk;  the  Englishman  clothes  hia  in 
his  own  stout  yet  fine  broadcloth. 

We  foroet  most  easily  that  of 
which  we  Know  least;  the  less  we 
have  in  the  sieve,  the  more  easily  it 
passes  through. 

White  is  the  oUa  podnda  of  co- 
lours. 
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who  have  opened  the  way  for  othen 
are  for^tten,  theur  ancestors  are  un- 
mortahsed;  thus  the  first  snow-flakes 
mdt,  the  others  remain  and  give 
their  own  hue  to  the  country  round. 

Many  have  intellect  only  for  learn- 
ing and  none  for  the  common  i^airs 
of  life.  How  many  animals  walk 
badly  but  climb  adnurably. 

He  that  has  language  at  command 
has  his  auditors  at  command. 

Our  resolves  should  infuse  power 
into  our  actions ;  and,  like  Mercury, 
we  should  have  wines,  not  only  to 
our  head,  but  to  our  &et 

In  the  divided  interests  of  the  chief 
men  of  a  republic  lies  its  only  hope 
of  freedom ;  once  link  them,  and  des- 
potism is  the  result.  The  rats  often 
in  their  republic  tie  two  of  their  fel- 
lows by  the  tail,  and  the  double  head 
and  united  tail  becomes  the  rat- 
king. 

We  are  more  vain  than  skilftil; 
we  crawl  in  the  land  of  knowledge 
as  slowly  as  the  sloth,  and  make  as 
great  an  outcry  at  every  step. 

Many  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
book  by  the  title-page,  as  Lavater 
does  of  that  of  a  man  by  his  fore- 
head. 

We  often  use  the  heart  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  head,  and  in  the  heat 
the  lights  are  melted. 

The  French  perform  for  the  old 
classics  the  office  of  barber;  they 
shave  off  the  fine  beard  of  reverend 
age,  and  twist  its  silver  locks  into 
formal  curls. 

Love,  as  such,  we  can  onlv  be  con- 
scious of  as  it  respects  others,  not 
ourselves;  as  we  oiscover  that  our 
blood  is  warm,  not  while  it  is  circu- 
lating in  our  veins,  but  when  it  runs 
out  up(m  the  superficies. 

A  chanffe  of  dungeon  is  often 
called  freedom ;  thus  tne  bird  is  free 
who  is  let  out  of  the  cage  into  the 
room  in  which  it  hangs. 

Errors  hurt  an  empty  head  most, 
as  poison  does  an  emp^  stomach. 


The  soul  leaves  behind  its  impress 
to  the  d€»d  body ;  thus  we  see  the 
sun  after  it  has  set. 

The  country  is  beautiful,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  a  miserable  race.  "  I 
charge  so  much,"  says  the  painter, 
"  for  my  landscapes,  and  throw  the 
figures  m  for  *  nothing.'" 

The  reviewers  give  long  extracts 
firom  bad  books ;  they  ought  rather 
to  be  like  churches  which  receive  not 
the  dead  but  only  their  monuments. 

We  give  to  great  men  the  tribute 
of  our  praise  when  the  grave  shuts 
them  up  from  hearing  it ;  we  take 
off  our  hats  to  them  alter  they  have 
gone  by. 

We  have  abandoned  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  Greeks;  men  unll  no 
longer  lave  in  the  limpid  stream,  they 
must  have  mineral  baths. 

A  book,  to  last,  must  not  only  be 
witty,  but  concise ;  meat,  to  be  kept, 
must  not  only  be  salted,  but  com- 
pressed. 

We  hang  upon  Time  a  bell,  as  wc 
do  upon  aninmls,  that  we  may  know 
its  movements. 

Organic  creative  nature  knows 
only  the  law  of  liberality,  of  profiise- 
ness,  not  like  the  mechanical  power 
which  must  be  frugal.  Thus  of  the 
butterfly's  four  wings  only  two  are 
necessary  for  flight. 

A  poet  is  a  sowing-machine;  a 
commentator  a  thrashing-machine. 

I  would  not  be  a  woman,  for  then 
I  could  not  love  her. 

The  philosopher's  stone  was  the 
foundation  of  many  a  madhouse. 

To  hear  thee  praise  patience  is  an 
immediate  opportimity  for  its  exercise. 

Bethlehem  is  the  suburb  of  the 
new  Jerusalem. 

Many  witty  sallied  sting,  like  the 
bees,  only  once. 

A  democracy  is  a  theocracy,  for 
vox  popuU  vox  Dei, 
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Ked  lips  and  red  cbeeks  are  {nretty ; 
wby  not  red  eyes  and  red  noees  ? 

The  passions  soon  melt  away  the 
sDow-palaces  of  mere  reason. 

!Many  a  man  fancies  his  head  thinks 
like  rope*s,  because  it  aches  like  his. 

Annihilation!  how  gloomy  the 
thought !  In  the  whole  universe  not 
one  sorrow  compensated,  not  one 
hope  gratified,  not  one  yeamina 
stined,  not  one  heart  satisfied  I  And 
this  is  to  be  the  all  of  infinite  omni- 
potence and  infinite  love !  But  give 
us  imouNrtality,  and  then,  even  in  the 
vanity  and  shortness  of  life,  there  is 
something  cheering.  Uow  shall  the 
bird  of  passage  mourn  the  rapidity  of 
that  flight  which  but  brings  him  to 
the  laid  of  genial  spring.  Light  is 
that  sorrow  which  is  but  a  vista 
through  which  we  behold  regions  of 
everlasting  blessedness  where  sorrow 
never  comes.  And  how  must  this 
consciousness  of  immortality  smoothe 
down  all  impatience  of  imperfcctions 
in  our  iellow-men !  How  must  little 
asperities — little  bitternesses,  soften 
down  before  the  persuasion  of  being 
fellow-heirs  of  the  same  inheritance 
of  immortality.  How  must  love  to 
God  be  deepened  by  the  thought  that 
throughout  countless  ages  he  will 
still  be  proved  sufficient  to  meet  and 
to  satisfy  every  desire  of  a  never- 
dyin^  spirit ;  for  him  that  loves, 
too,  Uiere  can  be  no  greater  transport 
than  the  certainty  or  loving  for  ever. 
Then,  too,  how  interesting — how  all- 
important  become  what  to  our  grosser 
sense  a{^)ear  the  dull  trifles  of  daily 
life,  when  once  convinced  that  every 
thing  temporal  goes  forward  to  eter- 
nity and  becomes  thereby  samething 
eternal.  In  the  belief  of  his  immor- 
tality man  becomes  a  cypress-tree, 
whose  every  branch,  even  the  small- 
est, points  towards  heaven.* 

It  is  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 


dom,  the  b^ginmng  of  whidi  we  see, 
b(U  the  consequenee  and  the  end  we 
cannot  follow. 

Men  seem  geaerally  incUoed  to 
thank  God  for  a  temporal  good ;  but 
wherefore  do  tbey  not  feel  the  same, 
nay  greater,  jrratitiide  when  aooie 
fair  and  holy  impulse  is  infiiaed  into 
their  souls  ? 

All  sorrow  would  be  intokrable 
if  the  cheering  light  cast  upon  it  by 
the  Sun  of  another  world  were  with- 
drawn ;  thus  at  night  idl  cUuds  as- 
sume the  dork  aspect  of  rain  and 
thusdef-dkmds. 

Be  Time  and  Life  ever  so  vain  and 
leave  us  ever  so  enpty,  yet  cziste«ce 
without  immortality  wovld  be  the 
greatest  nothing  of  all  that  it  €0a:s. 

JoyB  are  our  wings,  sorrows  our 

SpttHB. 

Folly!  an  important  point  in  the 
knowledge  of  man !  Follies  are  the 
frames  m  which  the  best  hmuin 
portraits  are  set ;  they  are  the  b^fa 
which  by  their  tinkle  announce  to  m 
the  presence  of  a  haman  being — the 
peculiar  distinction  between  man  and 
the  animals.  And  yet  how  little 
that  is  wise  has  been  said  upon  tbe 
follies  of  the  human  raoe !  Una 
peculiar  feature  of  mortality  is  nerer 
seen  by  system-makers,  for  the  nar- 
row bounds  o£  their  avstem  render 
an  enlarged  view  impossible.  Fillies 
lead  the  wise  to  be  patient  and  hum* 
ble,  and  modestly  to  acknowledge 
that  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  unfathomable.  Folly  is  ndiher 
Dulness  nor  Viee;  it  is  o^m.  the 
half-way  house  to  both.  It  appears 
only  to  belong  to  mankind — ^to  be 
unconnected  with  the  nature  of  any 
other  creature.  To  our  heart  be- 
longs the  perception  of  moralitjr,  to 
our  understanding  the  taking  m  of 
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attunvieiit  of  oar  final  dwtitKliop, 
but  they  eaimot  be  quite  mumporttnt 
as  th^  fire  so  feneral.  They  are 
the  feathers  on  the  coat  of  the  wise 
man  which  he  cannot  quite  brush 
ofij-'^ey  are  the  lappets  on  the 
harlequin  dress  of  the  unwise.  Folly 
rales  the  whole  world,  but  under 
another  nane.  As  it  would  gladly 
aToid  the  ridicule  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, even  fitun  its  most  ardent 
votaries,  it  takes  at  times  the  name  of 
Fashion,  and  under  this  title  has 
erected  a  throne  which  Keason  has 
ncTer  been  powerful  enough  to  shake, 
and  exordses  a  dominion  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  subject.  Fashion 
is  a  proof  of  man*s  inventive  facul« 
ties  in  folly.  It  proves  he  has  good 
eyes,  the  better  to  see  through — a 
iklse  medium;  that  he  possesses  much 
reascNQ  to  cater  for — his  folly ;  that 
he  uses  his  perfections  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  wants.  Thia  is  con- 
trsdictory,  but  it  is  human.  I^  then, 
man  find  ridiculous  in  others  the  fol- 
lies which  in  himself  he  excuses, — 'if 
the  hump  of  another  onl^  be  visible 
to  him  and  not  his  own, — if  he  change 
bis  opinions,  chameleon-like,  accom- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  yet  condemn  in  another 
anv  departure  from  his  own  svstem, 
if  be  walk  abroad  with  the  fldl  dress 
of  Reason,  and  put  on  at  home  his 
Folly  with  his  dressing-gown, — if  the 
hieath  of  mereenary  flatter^  can  swell 
the  dwarf  into  a  giant, — if  man  be 
all,  and  do  all,  this,  I  leave  it  to  you 

Sif  you  be  not  yourself  what  I  liave 
escribed)  to  decide  what  you  are  to 
think  of  man — that  wondrous  and 
ahnud,  that  rational  and  most  irra- 
tional creature. 

We  have  nothing  so  eeriain  as 
God,  and  every  thing  external  is  un- 
derstood only  through  Him.  He  alone 
appears  to  us  in  the  Moral,  the  Bcau- 
ttful,  the  True ;  and  our  identity  ap- 
pears only  in  Him,  for  He  is  the 
atlas,  the  supporter  of  our  whole 
heaven  of  thought.  From  Him  all 
our  thoughts  proceed,  to  Him  all 
return;  and  lie  suffers  not  one, 
even  the  most  secret,  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  paleness  of  death  is  more  lovely 
than  the  paleness  of  sorrow. 

The  countenance  is  in  life  the  re- 


pree^itative  of  the  man,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  spiritual  into  the  cor- 
pcNreal,  Uie  word  to  the  thought,  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit,  God's  own 
draught.  The  idea  of  burying  this 
image  from  our  view  increases  sor- 
row so  much  that  we  weep  nnire  at 
the  closing  of  the  coffin  than  we  do 
at  the  death-bed  where  the  separation 
actually  takes  place. 

Were  there  no  God,  there  would 
be  for  me  no  joy ;  fbr  all  jojrs  of  lifoi 
even  the  joys  of  Nature,  were  nought 
to  me  if  I  had  no  Spirit  to  be  grate- 
fid  to  for  them.  Yes,  take  God  out 
(^ all,  all  is  annihilated;  every  high 
intellectual  joy,  every  finer  anection, 
and  noug[ht  remains  but  the  desire  of 
soul-suicide.  Only  animals  and  devils 
could  desire  to  exist  any  longer. 

Pluloscmhers  form  for  us  systems, 
place  before  us  views  of  futurity. 
Faith  neither  discovers  nor  proves 
any  truth,  it  only  recdvea.  It  10 
modral,  not  didactic. 

Our  inquiries  into  immortality  are, 
alas !  too  often  made  in  the  time  of 
mourning  and  sorrowful  bereave- 
ment, and,  therefore,  our  views  arc 
not  sufficiently  bright  and  cheering. 
We  never  waUc  amid  the  graves  save 
with  crape  upon  our  faces. 

To  the  earthly-minded,  immortality 
is  a  formidable  thought, — to  the  high- 
minded,  transport  Thus  the  hea- 
vens reflected  in  the  sea  appear  a 
feuful  abyss,  but  beheld  above  us,  a 
sublime  height 

When  to  old  age  the  mountains 
cease  to  be  the  curtains  behind  which 
lies  the  romantic  scenery  of  quite 
other  lands  than  the  barren  present 
affords,  Old  Age  must  seek  oehind 
another  hill  the  grave-mound,  the 
immeasurable  plains  of  a  brighter 
existence. 

"  Man  sleeps  in  the  earth,  the  sun 
in  the  sea."  This  is  false ;  instead  of 
sleeping,  both  do  but  shine  upon  an- 
other world. 

Oh,  thou  who  hast  still  a  father 
and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it  in 
the  day  when  thy  soul  is  full  of  joy- 
ful tears,  and  needs  a  lx»om  wherem 
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I  once  attempted  to  paint 
in  poetry  a  man,  who,  for  a  given 
time,  was  the  most  unhappy  on  the 
earth ;  but  the  sad  face  gazed  upon 
me  in  its  agony,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  away  my  eyes,  and  coum  not 
b^;in. 

The  thought  of  immortality  is  a 
glittering  sea,  in  which  he  who  bathes 
is  surrounded  with  bright  stars. 

There  is  a  secret  xlepth  unfathom- 
able to  others  in  the  soul  of  every 
man  which  brings  him  within  the 
range  of  spiritual  influences.  Many 
lofty  truths  operate  upon  ^ose  who 
do  not  profess  to  believe  them,  and 
penetrate  them  secretly  and  uncon- 
sciously, as  rain  refreshes  even  the 
plants  that  grow  under  water. 

It  is  difficult  to  attack  the  abuses 
of  religion  by  its  professors  without 
injury  to  religion  itself.  Few  are 
such  good  shots  as  Alcon,  who,  with- 
out hurting  his  child,  killed  the  dra- 
gon in  whose  grasp  it  was. 

In  the  beloved  dead  we  venerate  a 
human  deity — a  beloved  being,  who 
can  never  more  change  to  us;  no 
longer  subject,  like  others  that  we 
love,  to  caprice  on  our  part  or  his  own. 

Kecognition  is  the  cardinal  point  of 
Immortality  for  the  heart. 

There  are  more  secret  than  known 
sufferings.  Men  sleep  beside  each 
other  and  dream,  but  rarely  does  the 
one  know  when  the  dreams  of  the 
other  are  painful,  otherwise  he  would 
awaken  hun. 


finds  in  knowledge  that  infinity  whj 
the  heart  seeks  in  vain  in  life. 

Have  you  no  iojr  nearyou  ?  ar 
and  seek  it  on  mgh.  llie  bird 
paradise  escapes  tne  storm  whii 
ruffles  its  wings,  and  triumphs  ov 
it  by  a  flight  to  those  higher  r^oi 
of  the  air  where  no  storm  comes. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  bird  imprisoM 
in  a  darkened  cage,  **  how  unha]ni 
were  I  in  my  eternal  ni^ht  but  u 
those  melodious  tones  which  some 
times  make  their  way  to  me  fitM 
afar,  and  cheer  my  gloomy  day !  ! 
will  myself  repeat  these  heavenlj 
notes,  hke  an  echo,  until  I  havi 
stamped  them  upon  my  sou], 
then  they  will  bring  comfort  to 
in  my  darkness."  Thus  spake  tb 
little  warbler,  and  soon  had  leame 
the  airs  that  were  sung  to  it  witi 
voice  and  instrument.  This  done, 
the  curtain  was  removed^  for  the 
darkness  had  been  artificially  con- 
trived to  assist  in  its  instruction. 
Oh  man,  how  often  dost  thou  com- 
plain of  over-shadowing  grie^  and  of 
darkness  resting  upon  thy  days ;  and 
yet  what  cause  for  complaint,  unless 
thou  hast  fiuled  to  learn  wisdom  firom 
suffering  ?  For  human  life  is  but  t 
temporary  veiling  and  obscuring  of 
thine  immortal  spuit  that  it  may  be 
attuned  to  those  happy  and  heavenly 
melodies  which,  when  the  fleshly 
curtain  falls  away,  it  will  for  ever 
sing  in  light  and  glory. 

When  God  speaks  of  rewarding 
virtue,  it  is  with  everlastinff  life. 
Like  happiness,  it  needs  nougnt  bot 
perpetuity. 
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i.  YottKE,  on  horseback,  xras  what 

-  ^  be  called  "a  ftgiire  tif  f\in.'* 
'  i  was    generally    clad    In    cold 

'■  father  in  dn  immense  blue  military 

-  Ak,  th(*  remnant  of  his  ihilitaiy 
ploitB  hi  the  Denbiffhshird  I^IUitfa 

-"  ne  twenty  years  fetee;  his  fa- 
^  tarite  hackney  was  a  ct'eahi-colbttml 

■  tfe,  with  Wack  mancf  fend  tail,  t^- 
"'  %  proof  against  the  towem  — 
^  b  military  trophies  —  of  a  pair  of 
'   V(!r  bhaih-sptirs,  which  were  nbver 

-  ^y  fVom  her  sides,  her  rider  being 

■  Ihking  of  anj^  thing  but  the  animal 

-  M  was  carrymg  him,  front  a  natural 
■    ten6eofnimd.    Td  make  his  figure 

taplete,  he  often  wore  a  cocked 
It;  and  when  riding  hard  on  the 
W  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  cloak 
fing  one  way  and  the  old  ihare's 
pg  black  noane  and  tail  another, 
jfc  antipodes  to  a  Meltonian  fox- 
wluter  could  not  have  been  more 
'wmpletely    illustrated    thdn    by    a 
•ketch  of  himself  when,  to  ut^  his 
own  words,  he  was  **  takiflg  his  con- 
stitutional ride."    But,  jesting  apart, 
be  wa^  the  worsit  horscmdn  I  ever 
raw  in  a  saddle — in  England,  at  least 
-atid  he  admitted  his  incapatity  in 
the  fbUowihg  humorous  remark.    He 
was  asked  whether  he  ever  htid  been 
4/ttf-hunting  ih  his  life,  **  I  havd 
not,*'  ^id  he ;  "  in  fact,  /  iiever  could 
reach  the  hare,*^ 

But  I  nlust  not  dismiss  Ml*,  "f  Orke 
wd  his  horseniatiship  yet.  'the 
cream-coloured  mare  became  ^o  piir- 
«ve  in  her  old  age,  that  when  he 
'risited  another  beautiful  seat,  wliich 
ii^  possessed  in  right  of  his  stecond 
^ife,  in  the  interior  of  Wales,  whfere 
the  roads  are  very  hilly,  his  own 
I  computation  was,  that  he  rode  font 
i  miles  in  severt.    The  fact  was,  the 


t  hive  already  said,  although  no 
sportsman,  was  a  very  petty  horse- 
man, took  some  pains  m  improving 
the  sdal  of  his  neighbotir's  ddest  son 
hv  his  second  marriage  —  Mr.  Pierse 
lorke — especially  dlrectmg  him  not 
t6  dde  with  his  toes  turned  out,  as 
his  father  did.  Now,  on  the  yotitig 
gentleman  attehdirig  the  dancing- 
School  at  Wrexham,  he  i^as  con- 
tinually admonished  by  ^Ir.  Cl-oss  to 
turn  hw  toes  out.  "  what  am  I  to 
do  ?"  said  he,  to  Mr.  Cross ;  "  Mr. 
Apperley  is  always  telling  me  to  turn 
my  toes  m,  and  you  are  always  telling 
me  to  turn  thehl  m/f.  Which  of  the 
two  am  T  to  obey  ?*' 

Whilst  I  knelv  the  family  of 
Jlrthlg,  numerous  aS  it  was,  it  did 
not  contain  otte  sportsman;  conse- 
quently, there  were  no  hunters  in  the 
stables.  There  was,  however,  at  on0 
time  a  well-shapen  grey  horse,  that 
prhaps  might  have  made  a  hunter 
had  he  been  in  other  hands,  inas- 
tnuch  as  I  shall  clfearly  shew,  he  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  recluisites.  I  shall 
also  shew  how  fbar  operates  on  thd 
physical  powers  of  animals,  although 
I  am  unable  to  say  in  what  their  fear 
consists ;  in  other  words,  of  what  they 
can  be  afVaid?  A  sdrvatit  was  riding 
thi^  horse  through  the  grounds  of 
Krthig,  on  his  rorid  to  Wrexham, 
When  he  overtook  a  glaziet  with  a 
ci'ate  of  glass  oh  his  back,  who  asked 
hiln  to  give  him  a  ride.  "  Jump 
up,"  said  John;  and  Up  jumped  the 
glazier,  by  the  help  of  the  battlement 
of  fi  bridge.  All  wetit  well  so  long 
as  the  horse  walked ;  btit  no  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  trot,  and  the  glass  to 
rattle  in  the  crate,  than  away  went 
the  grey  at  speed;  and,  stratige  id 
sayj  cleared  the  lo(^6-gate  six  feet 
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What  rendered  this  feat  the  more 
extraordinary  was,  the  fact  that  the 
gate  in  question  is  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  the  ground  for  some 
yaros  on  hoth  sides  of  it  paved.  The 
joke  amonffst  the  servants  was,  that 
the  man  of  elass  had  recourse  to  his 
putty  to  stick  himself  and  his  fidend 
to  their  seats. 

I  greatly  admire  Johnson's  dis- 
tinction between  a  well-bred  and  an 
ill-bred  man.  The  one,  he  says,  imme- 
diately attracts  your  likinc,  the  other 
your  aversion.  From  what  I  have 
said  of  Mr.  Yorke,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  his  society  was  courted 
bevond  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence.  He  was  occasionally 
visited  by  families  or  individual 
friends  from  distant  parts  of  England, 
and  amongst  them  were  persons  of 
distinguished  positions  in  life,  and 
such  as  his  owii  rank  and  station 
well  qualified  him  to  entertain.  There 
were  also — and  seldom  was  Erthig 
free  from  them — others,  coming  under 
the  denomination  of  hangers-on,  who, 
to  use  their  host's  own  words,  made 
^''visitations^''  not  visits — the  period  of 
some  of  them  often  extendmg  to  at 
least  twelve  months.  In  allusion  to 
this  something  like  trespass  on  his 
good -nature,  he  would  relate  an 
amusing  anecdote,  and  he  once  re- 
lated it  in  my  presence.  A  friend  of 
his  own,  of  kindred  soul,  we  may 
presume,  had  experienced  one  of 
these  "visitations  from  two  coun- 
try cousins  which  he  was  at  last 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to.  Inuendoes 
were  founa  to  be  useless;  gentle 
hints  equally  so ;  but  on  the  third 
repetition  of  the  following  polite 
mark  of  his  consideration,  the^vished- 
for  object  was  obtained. 

"What  a  fine  morning  for  our 
cousins  to  go  T  said  their  host  to  their 
hostess,  as  they  sat  down  to  their 
breakfast  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
experiment.  "What  a  charming 
morning  for  our  cousins  to  go !''  said 
he  on  the  second,  but  with  no  better 
eflTect.  "  What  a  beautiful  view  our 
cousins  will  have  of  the  vale  on  their 
road  home  this  morning !"  said  he  on 
the  third,  and  that  proved  a  clencher. 

Amongst  the  visitors  to  Erthig  of 
the  other  class — members  of  the 
fashionable  world — was  a  Mr.  Cass- 
major,  an  extremely  particular  old 
bachelor,  only  fitted  'for  a  London 
life  and  to  breathe  the  air  of  St, 


James's.  Some  excellent  anecdotes 
were  abroad  respecting  him,  touching 
his  visit  to  his  friend  l  orke,  many  <^ 
them  tending  to  shew,  not  only  what 
a  bundle  of  habits  man  may  be- 
come, but  that,  by  over-refinement  of 
his  nature,  he  may  be  nearly  un- 
fitted for  human  existence — a  sort  of 
hot-house  plant,  in  fact,  which,  as  is 
el^antiy  said  of  it  by  Johnson, 
shrmks  at  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
polluted  hand.  The  family  were 
about  to  proceed  to  Wynnstay  to 
dinner,  and  of  course  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Cassminor,  then  a 
visitor  in  the  house.  On  the  car- 
riage being  announced,  the  party 
were  proceeding  towards  it  down  the 
handsome  flisht  of  stone  steps  which 
adorn  the  iront  of  Erthig  house, 
when  the  gentleman  in  (question, 
highly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  was 
found  to  have  remained  behind  in 
the  house. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Cassm^or  ?"  said 
Mr.  Yorke ;  "  does  he  know  we  are 
waiting  for  him?" 

"He  is  in  the  house,  sir,"  replied 
the  footman ;  "  he  sa^'s  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  go  to  Wynnstay  to-day. ^ 

The  fact  was,  a  strong  south- 
westerly gale  from  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains was  blowing  at  the  time ;  "  Cas," 
as  Mr.  Yorke  always  called  him, 
would  not  put  on  his  hat  from  fear 
of  disarranging  his  hair,  and  thus 
was  he  left  to  spend  the  evening  as  he 
could  with  the  younger  brandies  of 
the  family,  and  very  little  to  his 
taste. 

"It  was  impossible,"  said  he,  "for 
me  to  go  into  sode^  with  all  the 
powder  blown  out  ot  my  hair  by  a 
rude  Welsh  gale." 

At  another  time  this  fastidious  old 
bachelor  accompanied  the  Erthig 
family  to  their  other  residence  in  the 
intenor  of  the  principality,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  although  I 
have  omitted  the  name.  This  fine 
mansion,  called  Dyfirynalod,  also 
built  with  Bath  stone,  is  situated  in  a 
mounttdnous  part  of  the  county  of 
Denbigh,  and,  consequently,  the  ap- 
proach to  it  fVom  all  sides  is — at  least 
was  —  by  hilly  and  altogether  in- 
different roads.  Then  the  usual 
drive  for  air  and  exercise  was  to  a 
small  town  about  seven  miles  distant, 
where,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
there  was  not  much  to  be  admired 
by  what  is  called  "a  real^town  man,*' 
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which  onr  friend  ^Cas**  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been.  Well,  he  had 
been  taken  to  this  town  twice,  and 
had  seen  more  than  enough  in  it  to 
create  surprise  that  any  one  could 
exist  in  it  for  a  month,  when  on  his 
third  journey  to  it  in  the  old  family 
eoach-and-four,  the  following  amus- 
ing ejaculation  broke  form  from 
him.  The  carriage  was  proceeding 
at  a  foot  pace  u^  one  of  the  many 
long  and  steep  hdls  with  which  the 
road  was  blessed,  the  body  of  it 
swinging  to  and  f^o,  corresponding 
with  the  step  of  the  wheel-horses  in 
their  walk,  as  the  family  coaches  of 
those  days,  on  their  nearly  upright 
springs  and  long  braces,  were  wont 
to  do,  when  ^^  Cas,**  heaving  a  deep 
ai^  aoid  looking  piteously  at  his  host, 
who  sat  opposite  to  him,  thus  gave 
yent  to  his  feelings : — 

"Upon  my  word,  friend  Yorke, 
thi$  is  a  truly  melancholy  recreation. 
When  shall  we  return  to  Erthig  ?" 

Such  was  the  extreme  kindness  of 
disposition  of  Mr.  Yorke,  that  he  ap- 
peared incapable  of  thinking  ill  of 
any  one,  ana  some  of  his  friends  ac- 
cused him  of  carrying  his  charity 
towards  all  men  rather  too  far.  X 
will  give  one  instance. 

There  came  to  reside  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, when  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  at  its  height,  one  of  those 
DO-God,  no-devil,  no-king  sort  of 
men,  which  j[>revailed  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  m  England,  at  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  iron- 
master, named  William  Wilkinson, 
whose  works  were  on  the  Welsh  side  of 
Wrexham.  Now,  setting  aside  his 
ultra-Badical  principles,  more  rare  in 
those  days  than  in  the  present,  there 
was  nothing  against  the  moral  con- 
duet  of  the  u-on-master,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  a  most  entertaining 
compamon  and  quite  a  man  of  the 
worm,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  that 
term,  for  he  had  visited  almost  all 
countries — and  he  was  occasionally  a 
guest  at  Flftsgronow  as  well  as  Er- 
thig, my  father  overlooking  his  po- 
litical principles  for  the  benefit  of  nis 
society  and  the  general  fimd  of  in- 
formation he  possessed.  It  was, 
however,  at  length  suspected  that 
his  Radicalism  was  not  confined  to 
the  mere  expression  of  his  sentiments, 
but  that,  luce  Simeon  and  I^vi  in 
days  of  old,  ^*  when  speaking  of  peace, 
he  mutated  war.       He  was  sus- 


pected of  supplying  the  French  na- 
tion with  cannon,  as  also  of  affording 
them  other  assistance,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  own  country. 

The  only  effect  this  charge  against 
the  iron-master  had  upon  Mr.  Yorke 
was  to  induce  him  to  change  the 
familiar  term  by  which  it  was  his 
habit  to  address  him  of  Neighbour 
Wilkuison  into  "  Wicked  WiU,"  and 
he  continued  to  be  a  ffuest  at  the 
Eitliig  dinner  -  table.  Mr.  Yorke  s 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman  —  his  most 
intimate  friend — against  receiving 
such  a  man — the  enemy  to  his 
country,  as  he  called  him — in  his 
house,  was  perfectly  in  character  with 
him  who  made  it. 

"  My  dear  Strong,"  said  he,  such 
was  his  rector*s  name,  "  what  am  I 
to  do?    I  cannot  fight  (he  fellow  r 

"Fight  him!'*  exclaimed  Mr. 
Strong ;  "  there  is  no  cause  for  your 
fi^hti^  him;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  fighting  a  man  and 
having  him  as  a  guest  at  your  table." 

The  worthy  rector  might  here 
have  enforced  his  argument  by  a 
remarkable  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters,  where,  in  justification  of  his 
being  upon  such  familiar  terms  with 
Caesar's  favourites,  to  whose  measures 
he  was  averse,  as  to  be  admitted  into 
their  council,  he  says,  "It  is  one 
thing  to  submit  to  evils  we  cannot 
rem^y,  and  another  to  sanction  mea- 
sures that  we  ought  to  condemn." 

Mr.  Yorke  was  twice  married,  and 
had  twelve  children  at  the  "two 
hatchesy'  as  he  always  expressed  him- 
self. The  first  Mrs.  xorke,  sister 
to  the  late  Lord  Brownlow,  I  do 
not  remember,  but  she  was  always 
spoken  of  as  most  el^ant  and  beau- 
tiful, both  in  person  and  in  mind,  and 
her  death  was  a  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret. Her  three  daughters,  being 
Uie  only  young  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  received  a  London 
education — having  been  for  some 
years  at  a  school  in  Queen  Square 
(the  Miss  Stevensons)  of  great  cele- 
brity in  those  days — were  looked  up 
to  as  pattern-cards  by  all  the  other 
young  ladies  in  that  part  of  the 
country  who  had  not  had  similar  ad- 
vantages. The  eldest,  "  Miss  Yorke," 
as  she  was  called — of  whom,  by  the 
way,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  I 
was  near  being  the  destruction  by  a 
schoolboy  frohc — was  decidedly  the 
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most  elegaitt  young  woman  within 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved,  arid 
as  amiable  as  she  was  elegaht,  doin^ 
infinite  credit  to  the  tuition  she  had 
received.  Alas!  her  life  was  cut 
short ;  it  may  be  by  the  very  means 
by  which  she  had  been  made  the  ele- 

r  creature  that  she  was,  namely, 
confinement  and  labours  of  a 
London  school.  She  fell  a  victim  to 
consumption  about  het  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  the  health  of  her  two  sis- 
ters was  never  aftenvards  ffbod. 

My  memory  will  not  auow  nife  to 
say  whether  Mr.  Yorke  was  ev*er  in 
parliament ;  but  havinga  larger  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  Denbigh  than 
Sir  WatkinWilHariisWynn  possessed, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  rept^esent  it 
during  the  minority  of  the  last  ba- 
rbnet,  but  did  not  succeed.  His 
eldest  son,  the  late  Mr.  Yorke — for 
he  is  also  gathered  to  his  fathers,  by 
which  it  would  appear  there  was  a 
natural  want  of  stamina  in  this  wor- 
thy family — sat  one  session,  but  for 
what  place  my  mdmory  feils  to  in- 
form me,  and  then  retired  to  what 
suited  him  better,  namely,  Erthig  ahd 
arid  its  agremens. 

Some  years  after  the  decease  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Yorke,  Mr.  Yorke  married 
a  Mrs.  Meyrick,  a  widow,  and  a 
Welsh  heiress  of  good  three  thousand 
a-year,  by  whom  he  had  another  fk- 
nnly,  equal  in  number  to  that  he 
already  possessed.  And  I  cannot 
pass  over  this  lady  without  ndticC, 
not  with  the  View  of  exhibiting  her 
as  a  counterpart  of  the  elegance  and 
disitinguished  deportment  which  the 
fir^  Airs.  Yorke  had  always  been 
represented  to  me  as  possessirie  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  capable,  but  as  doing 
great  honour  to  that  nature,  by  her 
extremely  benevolent  disposition,  and 
a  wish  to  diffuse  happiness  to  all 
within  the  sphere  of  her  actions.  A 
better  woman  riever  lived ;  but  were 
an  example  wanting  to  shew  how 
studiously,  how  expressly,  it  is  or- 
dained that  our  frail  nature  shall 
never  arrive  at  perfection,  we  should 
at  once  find  it  here.  Hie  good  na- 
ture of  this  lady  bordered  upon  weak- 
ness ;  her  humanity  was  allied  to  in- 
dolence ;  her  piety  Was  tinctured  with 
superstition — the  strong  characteris- 
tic of  the  Welsh ;  and  latterly,  her 
beatttiftil  mind  was  all  but  obscured 
by  a  cloud,  that  not  only  dimmed  its 


beauty,  but  well-ni^h  reridetWit  but 
the  shade  of  what  it  was.  Sftch  ate 
the  inscrutable  wa^  of  Providence : 
inscrutable,  indeed,  th^  are ;  but 
we  must  here  put  the  nhger  on  the 
lip,  and  not  dare  to  murmur  at  what 
we  have  no  power  to  control. 

A  truce  to  the  dismals.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  chandler  of  the 
second  Mrs.  Yorice  was  extreme 
piainness  of  attire ;  and,  ind<^  she 
could  well  dispense  with  artificial  or- 
naments, for,  although  her  figure 
was  not  elegant,  her  face  was  very 
handsome,  and  her  features  most  ex* 
pre^lve  of  the  natural  goodness  of 
her  heart.  But  she  carhed  this  tcp^ 
peatance  of  lowliness  of  conditicm  and 
humility  perhaps  td  too  great  an  ex- 
treme;  and  the  foDbwi^  is  a  liidi* 
drous  instance  of  how  eflSctually  she 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  was  the 
custom  of  some  of  the  f^imilies  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  purehase  the  cloth 
for  their  sen^ants^  livery  at  the 
Wrexham  annual  fair,  A  which  I 
have  already  spoken ;  and  Mrs. 
Yorke  thought  she  wOtdd  try  the 
experiment  herself.  On  sdecting  aU 
that  was  wanting  from  the  stall  of  a 
Yorkshire  clotmer,  she  was  thus  ad-» 
dressed  by  him,  "Why  your  mais- 
ter  nnin  be  a  rich  mon ;  pray  where 
does  he  live?*'  "My  master,**  said 
Mrs.  Yorke,  "lives  at  Ertl%,  two 
miles  fi'om  this  place,  and  I  am  hi* 
mfrr  The  consternation  of  the 
Yorkshfremah  may  be  imagined; 
bt^t  it  was  the  luckieist  hit  h^made 
in  th^  week,  for  he  was  fbr  mxttf 
yeats  afterwards  the  proividcf '  of  the 
ffcmily  Irvery,  wbicfe  was  nfr  sBDfaU 
order. 

From  the  intimacy  which  sribsMed 
between  Mr.  Yoi^ke  and  my  fkther, 
whom  he  always  addressed  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  "  Tdm,"  it 
may  be  supposed  that  myself,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  my  jRmiily,  was  often 
a  guest  at  Erthig,  and  a  witoess  of 
some  of  those  amusing  scenes  which 
would  n6w  and  then  result  ftmi 
poor  Mrs.  Yorke  cfiving  into  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  of  course  get- 
ting beyond  her  depth.  How  well 
do  I  remember  ihefifude  to  one  of 
her  dissertations  on  the  prophecies, 
which  continued  beyond  the  period 
at  which  it  was  the  usual  custom  of 
Mr.  Yorke,  in  the  winter  time,  to 
turn  to  the  small  table  by  the  fire- 
side, a^r  the  ladies  had  left  the 
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diooerTroom,  and  eqi^  the  society 
of  his  fiicQcU  over  his  wine  aiKl  h» 
biscuits,  or,  fppre  correctly  speaking, 
his  '^  H«r}eiaii  miseeljany,''  as  he  iur 
vanably  palled  his  verv  good  pcnrt. 
*^  A  Long  ParJvunent  V  he  exclaimed, 
loud  enough  for  his  lady  to  bear, 
bat  no  moye  was  made.  '^  Surely, 
Di''  (his  lady's  Civfistian  luune  waa 
Diaiia,  but  he  aiways  abbreviated  it 
to  Dt)  "  is  waiting  for  a  prophecy  to 
be  fui^ed,"  would  be  the  pext  re- 
made ;  a^d  when,  at  last,  she  did  rise 
firmn  W  chair,  to  y-^pair  with  her 
&mily  to  the  drnwing^-room,  he  thus 
mo9t  gpod-natujDedly  addr^sed  her, 
"  Well,  Di,  you  cerwnly  have  much 
aease;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still 
more  of  no^pen^e.**  Agood-humoured 
■ffiile  &om  his  amiable  partner  was 
the  uasaal  result  of  those  harmless 
rebukes,  ney^  intended  to  provoke 
AUffht  b^t  a  sffiile. 

Mr.  Yorke,  any  more  than  his 
acighbour,  ipy  &th£r,  had  i^o  great 
respect  for  the  mountain  Welsh, 
great  or  small,  loefdng  upon  them  as 
AOioewhat  of  a  sc^-barbapous  race, 
accoiding  to  their  experience  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  which,  in  eompapson  w^ith 
the  stable  of  it  at  the  present  day, 
th«j  undoubtedly  were.  And  he 
once,  in  my  presence,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing laudable  proof  pf  his  estima- 
fcian  of  them,  ^e  said,  that  when- 
ever he  saw  any  one  who  had  been  to 
sp*^  the  week  at  Caxos  liunt,  th^ 
first,  (^eatian  he  aaked  him  w(as,  not 
what  Mparit  but  who  fimght  9  The 
f»et  is,  that  although  this  hunt- 
meeting  was  attended  by  some  of  the 
piiiuai^  squires  ^f  the  couaty,  no- 
thing was  more  cpnunon.  than  a  mMxl 
upstanding  fight,  with  j^sts,  oyer  their 
cHpa. 

I  do  not  kn(Ow  how  I  can  batjbsr 
«;K^ts»  what  I  niean  than  by  saying, 
that  there  was  alto^thar  about  Mr. 
IToiko  something  urresistibly  amus- 
ing, uAt  (mly  in  his  conyersationy  but 
in  hia  actions,  his  gestures, — in  fact, 
his  general  deportment.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  tl^  abstiactipn  i^f 
thought  \yhi(?h  some  of  our  great 
sclujjiars  haye  been  a^cted  to^  which 
produced  amusing  nesRilts.  He.  would 
Q^n  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  uttering  a  word, — ^without, 
indeed)  seaming  conscious  of  where 
he  wjas  or  whaT  he  was  doing,  shak- 
ing o^e  %  crospe^  oyer  the  oth^r, 
wnen  he  would  at  once  break  forth 


with  some  most  amusing  anecdote 
In  the  next  place,  although  every 
act  and  word  at  once  proclaimed  the 
gentleman,  there  was  something 
amusing  in  his  j^rsonal  appearance, 
which  may  be  imagined  trom  the 
description  I  have  ffiven  of  him  on 
the  old  dun  marc.  Then  his  sneeie, 
—why  it  resembled  the  report  of  a 
musket,  and  in  one  instance  proved 
as  destructiye.  The  fact  was  this: 
he  was  sitting  in  Marchwhigl  Church 
with  his  bade  to  an  old  gentleman, 
who  had  fidlen  asleep  in  ^he  ser- 
noQu,  when  one  of  h)s  tre^iendous 
sneezes  exploded.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  some  doubt  existed  at 
^e  time  aa  to  the  stability  of  the 
tower  oi  this  church,  which  was 
about  to  be  repaired ;  and  the 
old  gentleman,  inu^ining  that  the 
npise  which  assailed  his  ears  was 
^»used  by  its  fall,  absolutely  tumbled 
to  the  ground  with  affright;  and,  be- 
ing in  a  weak  state  of  health  at  the 
time,  it  >\'as  said  he  never  recovered 
it.  Mr.  Yorke  used  to  say  he  be 
lieved  he  was  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  sneezed  another  to  death. 

Some  of  Mr.  Yorkers  most  amusing 
anecdotes  related  to  an  old  Welsh 
squire  of  eccentric  habits,  namely, 
Mr.  Uoyd,  of  Tuthen.  He  was  a  ba- 
chelor and  believed  to  be  very  rich ; 
but  being  one  of  those  blots  on  Na- 
ture's escutcheon  which  nothing  short 
of  satiety  of  all  the  good  thiogs  of  this 
world  would  content,  he  avuled  him- 
self of  the  following  unique  expe- 
dient tjO  procure  them,  "  I  have  a 
little  book  at  home,''  he  would  say 
in  a  whisper  to  thx>se  persons  whom 
he  vinted,  possessed  of  parks,  fish- 
erifis,  and  well  -  stocked  manors, 
^'  and  in  that  little  book  is  your 
name;"  at  the  same  time  requesting 
them  not  to  repeat  a  word  of  what 
he  said  to  th^vi  on  that  subject. 
Secrets  of  this  sort,  however,  are 
seldom  kept.  Men  tell  th^  wives ; 
their  wives  tell  their  friends;  and, 
at  length,  rather  a  long  list  of  these 
expectant  purveyors  <m  venison,  fish, 
and  game,  sent,  to  his  house  in  ahund- 
f^u:e,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  T(;>rke,  who 
was  used  thus  to  expi*ess  himself  on 
the  subject,  "  I  have  never  heard  a 
word  of  the  Utile  book,  and,  there- 
fore, I  should  not  be  suiprised  at  a 
Jb^andsome  legacy  froiju  Old  Lloyd 
of  Tuthen,  as  we  have  been  great 
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friends  through  life."  Old  Lloyd, 
however,  died  without  making  a  will. 

There  was  a  little  anecdote  of  this 
extraordinary  character,  which  Mr. 
Yorke  much  liked  to  relate.  He 
was,  like  most  Welsh  squires  of  his 
day,  a  hard  drinker;  and  also,  like 
most  of  his  gemis,  of  a  very  hard 
constitution.  On  his  arrival  at  his 
eightieth  year,  he  gave  a  dinner  at 
his  own  house;  and  in  returning 
thanks  to  his  guests  for  drinking  his 
health,  he  said  he  had  that  dav 
tapped  his  fourth  score,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  found  to  be  well  mellowed 
by  age.  There  was  point  in  this  re- 
mark, and  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  hard  drinking  was 
considered  an  accomplishment. 

Erthig  juvenile  ball  at  Christmas 
was,  to  a  certain  class  of  the  neigh- 
bouring conununity,  a  great  event; 
and  truly  it  was  done  in  very  good 
style.  I  well  remember  that  1  could 
not  sleep  the  night  preceding  it ;  but 
having  a  hand  in  the  following 
abominable  transaction,  shewed  how 
little  worthy  I  was  of  the  liberal 
boon.  There  was,  on  one  occasion, 
a  good-natured  clergyman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  amongst  the 
elders  of  the  i)arty,  and  we  played 
upon  him  the  following  trick,  very 
much  to  his  annoyance.  We  put  a 
calves'-foot  jelly  into  each  of  his 
coat-pockets,  and  then  got  him  to 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  when 
the  consequence  may  easily  be  pre- 
dicted. No  sooner  was  the  jelly 
warm  than  it  began  to  drip  througn 
the  lining  of  his  copious  coat-pockets, 
and  in  tliis  state  ne  walked  about 
the  room  for  some  time  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  awkward  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Had  water- 
carts  been  in  use  in  those  days,  the 
comparison  of  his  reverence  to  one 


"  Double  Ned;"  and  I  well  reeol- 
lect  having  a  hand  in  an  act  of  great 
irreverence  towards  him.  whilst 
deeply  engaged  in  an  argument,  we 
filled  the  bottom  part  of  his  laigc 
cauliflower  wig  with  ivory  fish,  uaed 
for  markers  at  the  card-table;  and 
in  this  state  he  went  home  to  his 
family,  not  having  detected  the  liberty 
taken  with  his  truly  canonic^- lock- 
ing wig. 

On  the  late  Mr.  Yorke  attaining 
his  majority,  one  of  the  grandest  en- 
tertainments ever  heard  of  in  thoBC 
parts  was  given  at  thb  mansion; 
but  I  only  thmk  it  worth  while  to 
mention  one  fact  relating  to  it,  as 
illustrative  of  the  sort  of  rtfresk- 
ments  considered  necessary  on  the 
occasion,  and  in  contrast  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  oiErthig  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some marble  cistern,  holding,  I  ma^ 
say,  at  least  twenty  gallons.  Tha 
was  filled  with  exquisitely  made 
punch,  of  which  I,  amongst  others, 
partook  so  liberally,  as  to  be  put  to 
bed  in  the  house,  and  in  the  same 
room  with  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
house,  then  at  Eton,  and  who  fiell 
with  such  force  against  the  castors  of 
the  posts  of  his  bed,  as  seriously  to 
injure  one  of  his  eyes. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  Mr. 
Yorke  of  my  younjger  days,  and 
with  this  firm  conviction,  namely, 
that,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  h&herto 
seeuy  I  henceforth  never  shall  ««e,  his 
equal,  in  the  social  hour  especially. 
It  was  not  merely  that  the  inborn 
gentleman,  which  Fielding  says  no 
outward  appearance  can  ous^oise, — 
and  he  of  whom  I  am  speakmg  was 
one  of  the  worst-dressed  men  in  the 
country, — was  to  be  seen  at  every 
step  Mr.  Yorke  took,  at  every  mo- 
tion he  made,  and  at  every  ¥rord  he 
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peculiarly  powerful  on  youn^  minds, 
just  begmning  to  taste  of,  if  not  to 
enjoy,  the  sweets  oi  ancient  classic 
literature.  **  Those  contemplative 
hours,**  writes  Cicero  to  his  esteemed 
friend  Varro,  "you  spend  at  your 
Tusculan  yiUa,  are,  in  my  estimation, 
what  alone  deserve  to  be  called  life ; 
and  I  would  willingly  renounce  the 
whole  wealth  and  splendour  of  the 
world  to  be  at  liberty  to  pass  m^ 
time  in  the  same  agreeable  and  phi- 
losophical manner.  Such  was,  in 
great  part,  the  life  Mr.  Yorke  of 
Erthig  led.  Then  the  sort  of  Vir- 
gUian  hue,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed  me,  he  diflFused  over  his  lan- 
guage, added  to  the  "  sweetness  and 
abandon  with  which  it  flowed,**  as 
l^lr.  Adolphus  says  of  Sir  "Walter 
Scott,  gave  it  an  ineffable  charm. 
The  man  who  stalks  about  like  a 
walking  library,  spouting  his  Pagan 
quotations  on  every  occasion,  is  no- 
tning  less  than  a  bore  in  society.  It 
is  the  vice  and  crudity  of  learning 
without  its  healthful  charm.  But 
this  was  not  Mr.  Yorke's  case.  It 
was  only  when  an  apt  opportu- 
nity oifered  for  an  apt  application 
of  a  line  from  one  of  his  favourite 
authors,  that  he  ever  obtruded  his 
reading  upon  his  company, — ^but  then 
with  the  best  effect,  as  in  the  best 
taste.   Lastly,  politics  were  very  rare- 

aa  subject  of  conversation  at  Br- 
ig, —  in  the  social  hour,  never. 
The  shackles  which  a  blind  devotion 
to  parties  imposes  upon  men  of  the 
present  day,  would  have  been  spum- 
ed by  Mr.  Yorke,  whose  feelii^^  on 
the  subject  never  carried  him  beyond 
those  excited  by  an  unfei^ed  and 
ardent  attachment  to  the  religion  and 
ccmstitution  of  his  country.  Grod 
rest  his  soul!  and  may  he  receive 
the  reward  to  which  his  blameless 
and  honourable  life  may  entitle  him, 
— ^if  such  reward  there  be,  which 
God  grant  there  may. 

The  late  IMr.  Yorke  of  Erthig,  son 
of  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have 
written — and  gratefully  written,  from 
a  recollection  of  his  kindness  to  me 
in  my  youth  —  although  a  great 
admirer  of  his  father*8  talents  for 
humour  and  other  colloquial  accom- 
plishments, was  denied  the  inherit- 
ance of  them.  He  was,  however, 
heir  to  all  his  virtues  as  a  man  and 
a  gentleman,  and  stood  equally  high 
in  these  respects  in  the  estimation  of 


his  neighbours  and  friends.  An  in- 
firmity of  hearing  operated  against 
him  in  the  social  hour. 

I  am  now  about  to  fly  at  still  higher 
game — to  attempt  to  draw  the  cha- 
racter of  whom  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  best  and  most  efficient  country 
clergyman  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  oWrvation ;  I  allude  to  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Strong,  rector  of  March- 
whiel,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  in 
which  parish  the  greater  part  of  the 
Erthig  property  is  situated.  But 
do  I  feel  myself  equal  to  such  a  task  ? 
My  readers  shall  decide  that  point; 
and  all  that  I  shall  add  in  reference 
to  it  is,  that  although  the  character 
and  actions  of  hoimds  and  horses  have 
occupied  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion through  life,  that  of  men  and 
their  doings  has  been  far  from  being 
unobserv^  by  me.  It  is  as  Persius 
says,— 

*'  Mille  hominum  species,  et  remm  dis- 

color  USU8, 
Velle  suum  cuique  est,  nee  roto  vivitur 

uno." 

Mr.  Strong's  native  county  was 
Dorsetshire ;  and  what  brought  him 
into  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
he  resided  so  long,  and  to  so  much 
beneflt  to  his  fellow-men,  I  am  imable 
to  say ;  neither  do  I  recollect  which 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  he  was  a 
member  of.  His  lady  was  also  from 
the  same  coimty,  her  maiden  name 
being  Haines,  a  family  long  esta- 
blished there.  She  was  related  to 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  King- 
ston, and  aunt  to  the  late  'Mr,  Chud- 
leigh  Haines,  well  known  in  the 
sporting  world,  whose  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  Charles 
Strangeways,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Hchester ;  who,  although  residing  in 
Dorsetshire  was,  with  his  family, 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  rectory  of 
Marchwhiel  (commonly  pronounced 
Markwheel). 

I  shall  commence  ^vith  the  personal 
appearance  of  this  most  excellent 
man ;  for  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life  a  good  countenance 
is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  it  is  of 
no  small  effect  in  the  reading-desk 
or  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Strong  stood 
quite  six  feet,  and  strong  he  was,  for 
his  strength  was  proportionate  to  his 
inches.  His  form,  perhaps,  did  not 
altogether  square  with  the  strict  rules 
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of  synunet^',  ^^itl^cr  coul4  ^  loan- 
ners  and  deportment  exactly  be  caUed 
graceful;  nis  cgn^plexion  likewise, 
although  liis  £iatures  >vere  regular 
and  very  handsome,  w^  dark  and 
swarthy,  >vhich,  together  with  a  soct 
of  dignified  sternness  0(f  exterior,  cave 
one  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  something 
rimitivc  as  well  a3  apostolieal  ^i 
is  charactprj  but  the  moment  he 
spoke,  all  relaxed  into  looks  qf  good- 
will, of  pity,  or  of  tenderness,  as 
occasion  might  call  forth.  In  fact, 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence never  failed  to  break  fort(;i 
in  every  sentence  he  uttered,  and  exr 
treme  gentleness  and  good-naturq 
were  the  leading  char^teristics  of 
the  man.  With  strength  of  under- 
standing that  was  hignly  esteemed 
and  constantly  appealed  to  by  his 
neighbours,  his  conversation  was  ^ 
the  same  time  suited  to  all  ages,  his 
society  much  sought  after,  and  his 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
uniform  exemplar  of  those  precepts 
which  he  recommended  otliers  to 
practise.  And,  perhap,  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  its  havmg  been  so,  as 
well  as  of  the  utility  of  his  calling, 
may  be  found  in  one  single  tact. 
Although  the  next  parish  to  his 
abounded  in  Dissenters  of  all  sorts, 
that  of  which  he  had  the  care,  foi*  a 
long  series  of  years,  contained  only 
one. 

Previously  to  drawing  at  more 
length  the  character  of  this  excellent 
and  most  useful  country  clergjonan, 
I  will  quote  what  Adam  Smith  says 
on  the  subject,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
influence  cjif  ciistom : — 

"  The  man  (the  clergyman)  whose 
peculiar  occupation  is  to  keep  the  world 
in  piind  of  that  awful  futurity  which 
awaits  them,  who  is  to  anuounce  wh^t 
may  be  the  fatal  consequences  of  every 
deviation  from  the  rules   of  duty,  and 


c{|mng,  m^  ought  to  be  Dceaervcd 
unspott^  from  the  world,  still  J 
never  can  bring  myself  \o  believe 
it  separates  the  person  wearing  it 
Arpin  the  interests,  pursuits,  and  the 
harmle^  pleasures  of  life.  At  aU 
events  ^uch  w^  not  Mr.  Strqog's 
opinion.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of 
his  intimate  frien^  and  neijdibours 
at  stated  times  and  in  the  social  hour ; 
wa9  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  enjoyed  his  rubber  of 
whist,  at  wliich  he  generally  excelled 
hjs  fellows.  It  would  appear  he  read 
bis  Bible,  as  every  man  snoujd  read  it, 
without  finding  any  thing  in  its  dic- 
tates which  forbids  a  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment of  innocent  pleasure,  or  moderate 
relaxatipn  of  the  various  cares  of  life. 
It  is  only  when  they  encroach  upon 
the  time — so  amply  providcid  fqr  by 
the  person  in  (j^iestion — to  coinfoit 
the  afflicted,  to  assuage  the  ang^ish 
of  the  ppnjtent  and  broken-hearted, 
to  snatcn  thp  victim  of  bs^  exam|dc 
from  the  brink  of  ruin,  to  visit  and 
relieve  the  fatherless  and  the  ifvidow, 
that  they  ^  unfit  for  a  cler^man 
to  indulge  in.  Mr.  Strong's  migion 
was  truly  practical,  and  consisted 
more  in  the  beautifid  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence than  that  of  a^y  vasax  in 
his  station  with  whom  I  hive  hitherto 
been  a^uainted. 

"  Pleased  to  approyo,  l^^oevol^t  to 
spare/' 

he  appealed  to  breathe  k>ve  and 
charity  to  all  mankind ;  so  mueh  so, 
indeed,  aa  hv  some  to  be  thou^t  to 
have  carried  those  dearly-prized  vir- 
tues rather  too  fJEir  in  making  allowanoe 
for  human  imbecilities.  This  is  a  point 
I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  but  I 
can  take  upon  mytdlf  to  say,  thai  a 
religioniat  without  charity  Knmd  no 
favour  in  his  eyes ;  and  if  the  above 
char^  was  a  lust  one,  it  can  only 
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As  I  liava  ]|lre^^  nfti^y  4bis  g^ 
qua  was  ^umyelf  a  fiviog  ^^^pioi)  of 
ti^  tnitbs  \i6  taught ;  and  considered 
it  to  bp  his  duty — ^to  use  the  eloquent 
words  of  Sergpant  Talfourd  —  no^ 
merely  t^  walk  hi  the  path  of  virtue, 
hut  to  aUw"^  to  hcighter  worlds  and 
kad  the  way.  In  fact  he  realised  the 
in^ginati^n  of  pryden,  when  dcr 
aciibing  a  shnilar  cl^ir^cter : — 

"  He  bore  bis  great  commisMon  in  bis 

look. 
Bat  aweeily  tempered  a«re,  sod  S9ftee*d 

«U  be  spoke ; 
i|0  nreaob'd  tl^o  jovf  of  b^vea  fa>d  pains 

ofhall, 
Aad  irarn'd  U^^  singer  with  beeping 

?|eal, 
But  on  et^mid  mercy  loved  to  dwell.'* 

I  have  nev^  Y^pe^sed  9uch  fi^a 
eunuu^oid  of  teqip^r  a9  that  which 
Mr.  ^tro^  held  over  l\j|.  I  oever 
met  with  a  person  who  had  heard 
him  giv«  vent  to  what  m^y  be  oalhxl 
an  angi:y  word.  Xp  &ct,  i(  seew^ 
to  he  mouXdod  into  that  &^Mi^  of 
henevcdeAce  whjbch  the  Divine  Au^ 
thor  oi  Christianity  estahljibed,  i^ 
the  principle  of  the  doctrine  which 
Uc  taught,  and  the  test  by  which  wo 
are  to  he  tried.  K^pr  had  this  ^y 
tiling  to  do  with  an  assumed  urbani- 
ty, parching  more  of  politene^  than 
of  feeling;  a  simple  hahit,  rather 
th^ii  a  virtue :  it  \^as  the  true  pnnci- 
ple  of  humanity  on  which  aU  hki 
^tions  appeared  to  be  based. 

The  coquet  of  this  excellent  der- 
gyj(nan  to  his  parishioners  ju\d  ser-. 
va^ts  was  exaalv  what  it  shouJUl 
have  X^tm-  As  lor  the  latter,  long 
90  I  ]uiew  them,  I  never  re^ici^ber 
any  change,  unless  it  were  in  Samuel 
the  footman  being  captivated  with 
the  charms  of  Nancy  the  cook,  and 
becoming  her  hustiand  instead  c^  her 
lover,  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  long 
been ;  and  the  laces  of  his  out-of- 
door  servants  were  just  as  familiar  to 
me  as  his  own.  As  regarded  the 
fonptier — his  parishioners,  ciuefly  agri- 
cultural— his  situation  as  their  rector 
did  not  restrain  him  from  the  kindest 
personal  contact  with  the  poorest  of 
them  when  he  met  them  in  his  rides 
or  ^valks;  and  he  went  the  right 
way  to  create  their  esteem.  Ilow 
often  have  I  seen  him  stop  some  of 
the  poorest  of  his  flock  and  make 
such  inquiries  as  these :  —  "  Well, 
John,  how  does  Betty  flo  on  ii^i  he^ 
new  place?    I  hope  she  wilj  \^  9t 


ffoqd  girl  ai^d  try  to  keep  it?** 
Again,  he  woul^  thus  ^dross  an- 
other :  —  "  Have  you  heard  from 
William  (c^e  of  his  sons)  ?  I  dare 
say  he  likes  Liverpool,  hut  I  hope  he 
vail  avoid  bad  comnany,  a«d  not  Ipr' 
get  what  I  said  to  nim  whqn  he  left 
you."  Such  w^?  the  effect  ctf  his 
doctriae  and  example  in  his  parish, 
thai  my  father  alway?  ^deavpured 
to  procure  his  servants,  male  and 
female,  from  ^^mongst  the  inhabitants 
of  ^t ;  aud  I  have  rc^^n  to  believe  a 
lawsuit  never  took  place  in  his  parish 
during  his  incumbency.  The  parson 
was  the  mediator  on  ^ch  occasions, 
and  he  never  failed — 

**  To  torn  back  the  tide  of  ills,  relioviqg 

wrong 
Witb  mild  accost  ofsootbiDg  eloquence." 

I  have  already  said  t^at  my  fiithcr 
did  not  attend  his  own  parish  church, 
ffivinff  the  preference  to  that  of 
Ma?cAwhiel,  from  the  high  esteem 
he  ent«jrtained  lor  its  rector;  and 
thither,  of  course,  I  always  attended 
him  when  at  home,  but  whether 
with  a  willing  mind,  with  the  ther- 
mometer some  degrees  bdow  the 
freezing  point,  ii  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain. I  nave,  however,  the  rector 
at  thi9  moment  before  m«  in  my 
^liud's  eye,  on  hii  road  from  the 
Is^ectory  to  the  chureh.  The  dis- 
tance heing  little  over  half  a  mile, 
when  the  weather  admitted  of  it,  be 
always  walked,  accompanied  by  \m 
two  daughters  and  his  only  son,  if  he 
wa^  at  home ;  and  a  most  re^pcctahle 
aftd  tri^y  cl^cal  afHpearance  dad  he 
mak^  He  geflyerady  wore  a  fuU 
cocked  hat,  carried  a  strong  gold- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand,  had  some- 
what of  a  dignified  step,  which  gave 
a  commanding  air  to  his  carriage; 
and  it  was  deu^jhtlul  to  see  the  re- 
spect paid  to  him  by  his  fk)ck  as  he 
passed  through  such  as  were  awaiting 
his  arrival  previously  to  their  enter- 
ing the  church.  Then,  strange  to 
say,  there  was  a  strpug  resemblance 
in  form  and  character  between  him- 
self and  his  clerk,  who  was  a  most 
respectable  man  in  his  way  ;  and  the 
following  little  interchange  of  good 
aod  Christian  fellowship  invaruthly 
took  place  between  them  in  church. 
On  descending  from  the  pulpit  the 
clerk's  anuff-box  was  presented  to 
the  rector,  who  took  one  pinch  as  a 
refr^sbtf I  we  may  presume,  after  the 
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fatigue  he  had  gone  through.  There 
may  be  somethmg  in  this  familiar  act 
that  may  not,  perhaps,  accord  with 
the  ultra-refinement  of  the  present 
day,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
churches  as  well  as  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  theatre;  but,  in  my 
view  of  it,  there  was  something?  cha- 
racteristic of  the  benevolent  loeimg 
which  ought  to  exist  between  two 
persons  simultaneously  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  holy  calling.* 

I  may  have  been  but  a  bad  judge 
of  a  sermon  in  the  days  to  which  I 
am  alluding, — say  up  to  my  twenty- 
second  year ;  but  I  nave  never  heard 
any  that  I  liked  better  than  those 
preached  by  the  excellent  rector  of 
March whiel,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been — 

**  A    living   sermon    of  tlie   truths   be 
Uught/' 

which,  no  doubt,  added  much  to 
their  excellence,  as  the  authority  of 
personal  character  in  clergymen  will 
never  fail  to  do.    It  may  be  ima- 

fined,  from  what  I  have  said  of 
im,  that  he  had  much  dignity  of 
nmnner  in  the  pulpit,  and  such  was 
the  case;  his  accent  and  delivery 
were  forcible,  although  the  former 
was  a  little,  tinged  witn  that  peculiar 
to  the  county  in  which  he  was  bom ; 
and  in  the  reading-desk  he  had  a 
manner  of  turning  up  his  eyes  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  at  that  of 
each  verse  in  the  Psalms  especially, 
which  had  a  very  impressive  effect. 
Then,  in  my  opmion,  he  preached 
precisely  the  style  of  sermon  suited 
to  a  rural  congregation,  which  his 


almost  exclusively  was;  and  had 
they  been  published,  I  think  they 
would  have  been  as  highly  spoken 
of  in  that  character  as  those  by  the 
Rev.  Augustus  William  Hare  were, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterh 
Review^  and  for  that  especial  excel- 
lence. Like  that  of  Mr.  Hare,  the 
language  Mr.  Strong  adopted  was 
*^  ffuniliar  without  being  plebeian,  and 
his  matter  solid  without  being  ab- 
struse," to  use  the  precise  words  of 
the  Quarterly ;  and  in  his  delivery 
there  were  no  forced  vagaries  of 
the  voice,  but  all  telling  npon 
and  increasing  the  feeling  of  the 
words ;  and  if,  by  plainness  of  ex- 
pression he  lost  something  in  dig- 
nity, he  gained  more  in  effect  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  congre- 
gation considers  it  a  complimoit  to 
be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  wiser 
than  they  are ;  it  may  be  so ;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  am  no  admirer  of 
what  is  called  pulpit  eloquence,  hlg^- 
flown  and  ecstatic  as  it  too  often  is ; 
and  agree  with  Johnson,  that  "  po- 
lished periods  and  flittering  sentences 
fly  over  the  hea£  of  the  conunon 
people  without  any  impression  on 
their  hearts;"  and  that  the  sinner 
sent  from  his  church  enraptured,  and 
the  sinner  converted,  are  two  y&y 
different  things,  as  far  as  the  result 
is  concerned.  Again,  I  am  no  man 
for  what  are  called  new  lights,  the 
light  of  reason  being  the  <mly  sore 
guide ;  and  having  a  wondcrml  re- 
spect for  all  that  I^ord  Bacon  has 
written,  I  greatly  admire  his  notifm 
of  sermons.  "  Wines,"  says  he, 
**  which,  at  first  treading,  run  gently, 


*  In  B  certain  humorous  memoir  of  a  parish  clerk,  he  is  described  as  having  a 
two-fold  profession,  adding  that  of  cbirurgeon  to  his  sacred  duties  in  the  church.  Now 
1  have  already  shewn  that  John  Cross,  for  such  was  his  name,  attended  his  rector  on 
week-days  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  flush  a  cock  or  espy  a  hare,  at  both  of  which 
he  wns  a  well-known  good  hand  ;  and  although  he  did  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
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are  pleasanter  than  those  which  are 
forced  by  the  wine-press,  for  these 
taste  of  the  stone  and  the  husks  of 
the  ^rape ;  so  those  doctrines  are  ex- 
oe^mffly  wholesome  and  sweet  which 
flow  from  the  Scriptures  gently 
pressed,  and  not  wrested  into  con- 
troversies and  commonplace."  By 
going  beyond  this,  doubts  are  often 
raised  to  persons  who  never  heard 
of  Uiem  before ;  and  they  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  solved  in  the  next  half- 
hour's  discourse. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Strong  was  every 
thing  which  those  who  associated 
with  him  could  desire.  His  manner 
was  sprightly  and  pleasant  to  the 
last  degree,  and  presented  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  austere  deportment  of 
some  of  his  brotherhood  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  amongst  Dissenters  from  the 
old  Church  especially,  who  appear  to 
rank  what  may  be  callea  social 
mirth  among  the  mortal  sins.  like 
the  squire  of  his  parish  he  had  a 
good  store  of  amusine  anecdotes, 
which  he  related  equalTyr  well;  and 
although  he  did  not  mix  much  in 
the  gaieties  of  his  very  aristocratic 
neighbourhood,  yet,  having  an  in- 
come independent  of  his  preferment, 
he  had  what  are  called  snug  little 
dinner-parties,  as  well  as  occasional 
visits  from  some  of  his  Dorsetshire 
firiends,  and  those  of  the  best  stamp. 
And  here  an  anecdote  occurs  to  me 
which  I  cannot  forbear  relating. 
During  one  of  my  visits  to  his  part 
of  the  world,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
after  I  had  ceased  to  reside  in  it,  I 
was  thus  accosted  by  him,  on  arriving 
at  his  house  at  the  dinner-hour: — 
"Your  old  friend  Chudleigh  Haynes* 
is  here,  and  let  me  b^  of  you, 
if  you  can  avoid  it,  not  to  mention 
the  subject  of  fox-hunting.  He  has 
been  what  he  calls  '  a  tour  of 
hounds,*  and  has  twice  related  all  he 
saw  and  heard  of  thirteen  packs  in 
my  presence,  and  I  think  a  third 
time  would  be  the  death  of  me." 
There  was,  to  me,  something  irre- 
sistiblv  amusing  in  this  remark, 
but  the  upshot  was  a  third  reca- 
pitulation of  all  my  old  friend  saw 
and  heard  in  the  tour  of  hounds, 
and  his  worthy  unde  outliving  it. 
But  was  not  Mr.  Strong  himself  a 


sportsman  ?  Only  with  his  sun,  and 
he  killed  more  woodcocks  than  anv 
eentleman  in  his  neighbourhooa. 
Ilad  he  been  inclined  to  take  the  field 
with  hounds,  which  he  was  not,  he 
would  have  cut  a  sorry  figure,  for  he 
was  a  very  indifferent  horseman,  and 
what  is  called  a  **welter  weight"  as  well. 
It  is  said  that,  to  be  a  good  divine, 
a  man  ought  to  possess  a  tolerable 
fund  of  every  species  of  knowledge. 
The  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of 
must  nave  been  of  this  opinion,  for 
with  all  his  erudition,  which  was 
of  the  highest  order,  he  descended 
to  pursuits  not  always  congenial 
with  superior  literary  acquirements. 
Amongst  these  was  a  great  love  of 
ornithology ;  and  in  his  walks  about 
his  parish  with  his  daughters  in  the 
spring,  he  was  as  earnest  a  bird*s-nest 
hunter  as  it  contained.  He  always 
maintained  a  bird's-nest  to  be  one  of 
those  daily  miracles  that,  from  its 
fiuniliarity,  is  passed  over  without 
regard ;  whereas,  among  the  all-ex- 
traordinary operations  of  Nature, 
none  is  more  entitled  to  excite  our 
admiration  and  claim  our  attention. 
With  this  view  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  watching  the  actions  of  birds 
during  the  season  of  their  nidification, 
incubation,  hatching,  nutrition,  and 
their  subsequent  actions  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  brood  taking  flight,  when 
all  farther  care  and  affection  of  the 
parent-birds  cease,  with  great  inter- 
est and  delight ;  and  he  had  a  small 
collection  of  nests  of  rare  structure, 
which  he  was  fond  of  exhibiting  to 
his  friends,  as  proofs  of  the  sort  of 
heaven -taught  sagacity  they  dis- 
play in  providing  for,  not  merely  the 
comfort,  hut  the  safety  of  the  broods, 
that  they  are  intended  to  con- 
tain. One,  I  remember,  was  of  that 
class  called  pensile,  which  is  con- 
fined to  three  only  of  European 
birds,  but  common  in  countries  wnere 
serpents  and  monkeys  prevail,  as  the 
only  security  against  them.  I  am 
not  ^uite  certain  as  to  the  name  of 
the  bird  in  question,  but  the  titmouse 
is  one  of  the  three  in  Europe  who  have 
pensile  nests,  and  it  is  thus  called  in 
ornithology  the  narus  pendvlmus. 
The  oriole  is  anotner,  which  bird  I 
have  seen  in  France  but  never  in 


*  Mr.  Chudleigh  Haynes  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  one  of  the  most 
amusing  companions  of  his  day.  ~ 
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Eogbpil-  lie  bad,  likewise,  anoihfr 
iie»t  of  extraoFdinary  form,  Ibuiul  in 
a  large  furjcbush,  but  my  memorv 
iail«  u^  in  the  namfi  of  the  bird. 
The  mention  of  thi^ae  thing?  in  cim- 
nexjon  >rith  80  learned  a  man  as 
Mr.  Strong  can  onlv  be  allowed,  oa 
two  pleas  :  one,  to  the  developement 
of  his  real  character  in  the  various 
lights  in  which  it  appeared  to  me ; 
the  other,  as  shewing  that  the  mi" 
nuU<B  of  such  characters  are  iiiteroft- 
ing,  and,  like  the  filings  of  diamonds, 
not  without  their  use. 

On  the  subject  of  birds'  nesta 
I  can  mention,  nrom  my  own  know- 
ledge, an  ei^traordinary  fact,  con- 
^ninj^  the  assertion  of  naturalists, 
thaX  birds  have  a  desire  to  make  their 
nests  one  year  in  the  same  place  that 
thev  jselected  for  it  the  last,  provided 
nothmg  occurred  to  make  them  dis- 
like it.  One,  called  a  "  white-throat," 
made  her  nest  for  two  cousecutive 
years,  rearing  her  brood  tp  maturity, 
on  the  hinge  di  the  garden-door  at 
Plassgronow,  whieh,  as  we  ma}'  ima- 
gpc,  was  not  merely  opened  scores  of 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but, 
when  the  wmd  was  strong,  would 
fall  to  with  great  violence,  and,  of 
course,  with  a  loud  noise.  The  bird 
regarded  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

I  cannot  pass  over  without  no- 
tice the  wife  of  this  excellent  man, 
with  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  full  thirty  years  as  if  their  two 
bodies  were  anynated  by  one  soul. 
As  the  one  was  the  niodei  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  so  was  the  other  the 
pattern  of  a  country  dergynian^s 
wife,  for  she  possessed  aJl  the  virtuea 
adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life. 
As  was  said  of  Eve,  who  preferred 
the  conversation  of  her  husband  to 
that  of  the  angel,  Mrs.  Strong  very 
seldom  went  abrpad,  but  her  society 
was  sought  under  her  own  roof. 
Added  to  extreme  personal  neatness,^ 

iVi<»rn    was    tt    rmntlAnofia      a    nTi<»<n.A-il_ 


many  veara  before  her  husband,  who 
erected  a  monument  to  her  uienM»y, 
on  which  her  true  eharactca'  wai 
given  in  these  few  words : — 

"  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  ia  of  great  price. ' 

These  wprds  are  from  the  Proverbs, 
and  thus  parodied  by  one  of  our  own 
poets: — 

•*  Her  voice  was  even  soft,  gentle,  slow. 
An  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

No  ooe  can  have  read  Uie  beau- 
tifiil  stories  in  Ovid's  Mdemunjkom 
and  not  remember  that  in  which  be 
represents  a  good  old  coaple,  hap(iy 
and  satisfied  in  moderate  ckcam- 
stances ;  hospitable  and  liberal  of  the 
little  they  had;  affectionate  in  th«ir 
fsonjugal  relation — so  much  ao,  in- 
deed, that  when  they  saw  their 
homely  residence  being  transfonvn^ 
into  a  temple,  all  the  bouBty  tbcj 
asked  of  the  gods  the^  had  enter- 
tained was,  that  they  mig^t  peiform 
the  offioe  of  priesthood  and  a/  tkar 
deaJQi  not  survive  one  catoiher.  There 
is  much  here  that  reminds  nue  of  the 
inmates  of  Marohwhiel  Keotory,  at 
the  time  to  which  I  am  alluding ;  aad 
in  reference  to  the  request  oi  the 
fond  couple  in  the  &ble,  the  analofi^ 
is  striking.  The  decease  of  his  ms 
was  most  severely  felt  by  Mr.  Strong, 
and  the  following  tdmng  circum- 
stance will  afford  a  better  proof  of  the 
feet  Uian  any  I  am  able  to  produce,  as 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man 
of  his  natural  strength  of  mind  would 
give  way  to  mere  ouiward  expressions 
of  bis  grief.  lie  was  a  lai^  anuff- 
taker,  luid  so  was  his  lady,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  They,  however*  pos- 
aeased  but  one  box,  and  it  passed 
from  one  to  the  other,  aa  a^eaaion 
mi^t  require,  the  handing  of  it  to 
and  fro  generally  accompanied  hf 
Bome  kind  word.  With  I^Ure.  Strongs 
death,  however,  did  the  snuff-takiug 
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habits,  his  friendi  expmeA  it  tiiight 
have  been.  But  bis  death,  like  his 
IHe,  was  not  trithoat  its  moral.  A 
Pagan  writer  says,  "Fate  has  con- 
demned all  men  to  die;  btrt  to  die 
wei!  Nature  has  given  to  be  pendiarto 
the  tifiUofts"  («W   i   rwavitUit  4    ^fit 

mwiuigAtt) ;  and  by  the  acconnt  given 
me  by  his  daughter,  the  de^Ui  of 
Addistm  was  not  more  remarkable 
amd  e^emjilarv  than  his  was.  And 
herfe  I  am  affam  reminded  of  another 
pesttige^  and  a  beantiful  dfie  it  is,  of 
a  heathen  writer.  Lttlius  says  of  his 
iiiseparable  friend  Seijrio,  "I  feel 
myself  strongly  attached  to  him  by 
the  high  esteem  and  the  admiration 
I  have  for  his  virtue,  and  he  to  me 
by  the  favourable  idea  which  he  had 
fortned  of  my  character  and  my 
morals."  Kow  the  first  sentence  in 
this  passage  strictly  applies  to  myself. 
Next  to  my  own  parents,  I  loved  and 
respected  no  man  half  so  much  as 
I  loved  and  respected  Mr.  Strong, 
and  io  this  hour  1  think  of  him  with 
esteem  and  admiration.  That  his 
partiality  tci  me  (for  such  it  was,  aftd 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for  I  had  a 
sort  of  carte  blanche  to  his  house)  had 
a  similaf  foundation  to  that  of  L©- 
lins  for  his  friend,  it  would  be  absurd 
in  me  to  insinuate ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
if  my  soul  shall  be  saved,  I  shftll  owe 
the  salvation  of  it  to  the  society,  thei 
example,  the  character  and  conduct 
of  thtt  excellent  man,  and  the  excel- 
lenrt  advice  he  gave  me,  as  well  as  to 
the  matiner  hi  which  he  gave  it. 

As  I  love  to  Uilk  and  think  of  this 
good  riian — this  friend  and  monitoff 
of  my  youth — so  do  I  like  to  write  of 
hhn ;  and  I  will  mention  a  little  inci« 
dent  illustrative  cf  his  benevolent 
character  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendsMp  towards  myself.  A  report 
had  reached  his  ears  that  I  had  acted 
improperh'  by  a  tradesman  at  Ches- 
ter; m  feet,  that  I  had  procured 
aome  valuable  articles  fVom  him  on 
credit,  and  sold  them  to  raise  money. 


He  told  me  that  he  eonkb  not  brings 
bimself  to  believe  what  he  had  heard, 
and  that,  snch  being  the  case,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  investigate 
th6  atfair,  which  be  did,  and  satiraed 
himself  of  the  fklsity  of  it.  Then  I 
had  another  proof  of  his  friendships 
He  was  joint  security  for  me  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  by 
which  kind  act  he  had  a  further 
dinm  on  nry  gi^titude,  and  he  was 
no  lossr  by  it.* 

I  remember  a  remarkaUe  expres-^ 
sion  he  made  to  me  when  giving  me 
aidvice  —  and  advice  from  him  was 
palatable,  fbr  even  his  eensnres  were 
not  barbed  with  malignity^  as  some 
are  wont  to  be — on  my  nrture  con- 
duct in  life.  "  Pray  do  not  get  into 
debt,"  said  he ;  "I  canAot thmk  how 
any  one  can  do  so.  As  for  myself,  I 
n^ter  had  sufficient  courage  to  get  into 
debtr 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Strong, 
whose  son,  lately  deceased,  was  in  the 
same  sacred  profession,  and  well  be- 
neficed in  the  same  county,  but  not 
in  so  pleasant  a  port  of  it,  his  living 
having  been  more  within  the  interior 
of  the  princi|Nihty.  Friendship— and 
that  having  its  origin  at  a  very  early 
age  —  may  have  had  its  due  influ- 
ence in  tlie  character  I  have  given  of 
his  father,  but  my  readers  may  be 
assmred  tint  I  have  not  heightened 
it  beyond  the  truth. 

"  Who  write  to  share  the  fiime  of  the  de- 

cedsed, 
96  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  draf  ; 
Such  dwell  on  praisfes  Which  they  think 

they  share.** 

I  lay  n6t  such  flattering  unction  io 
my  soul,  but  on  this  subject  I  drop 
mypen  with  reluctance. 

There  was  a  very  extraordinary 
character  residing  in  ^larchwhiel 
parish,  of  whom  an  anecdote  or  two 
will  not  come  in  amiss.  This  was 
a  !Mr.  Brown,  who  lived  at  what  is 
called  Marchwhiel  Uall,  a  gentleman 


*  This  ill-naCttfed  report  hod  its  oiigin  in  the  following  circumstance.  An  unfor- 
tanate  haker  at  ClM^ster  was  persuaded  by  an  unprincipled  attorney  to  sue  me  for  31/., 
due  for  bread  from  the  quarter-master  of  a  troop  I  had  bed  the  command  of  in  that 
town  two  years  previously,  and  in  the  face  of  a  letter  from  the  War  Office  clearing  me 
of  any  resitonsibility  for  the  same.  I  was  defended  (gratis)  by  my  colonel's  brother, 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Williams  Wynn,  then  at  the  bar,  and  the  jury,  beii^g 
friends  of  the  baker,  gav^e  their  verdict  against  me.  On  the  cause  being  removed  to 
the  cotirfs  above,  the  ver<lict  was  given  in  my  favour,  and,  1  regret  to  say,  the  baker 
died  in  prison,  havi/ig  been  thrown  into  it  for  thtf  costs.  In  reveng«  for  tbd  triampli 
I  gained,  this  report  was  raised  against  me  by  some  of  tbs  parties  concerned*  ^ 
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of  good  fortune  and  of  a  naturally 
kind  disposition,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  his  having  heen  known  in  the 
neiKhbourhood  (near  London)  where 
he  had  previously  resided  as  "  bloody 
Brown.  The  origin  of  the  appel- 
lation was  this.  His  garden  had  been 
frequently  robbed  of  much  of  its 
choicest  fruit,  and  he,  being  an  old 
soldier,  having  served  at  the  siege  of 
Havanna,  of  which  he  was  used  to 
give  a  most  wonderftd  and  amusing 
account,  was  one  not  to  be  trifled 
with  on  such  occasions;  consequently, 
he  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  depredations  to  wnich  he  nad 
been  suHject.  And  he  took  most 
effectual  means  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. He  applied  to  a  dissecting-room 
m  London  and  obtained  the  leg  of  a 
human  being,  fresh  cut  from  the 
body,  on  which  he  put  a  stocking 
and  a  fdioe,  and  then  suspended  it  in  a 
man-trap  over  his  garden- wall.  The 
act  obtained  him  the  6obri<|uet  I 
have  mentioned,  but  his  fruit  was 
afterwards  safe. 

The  following  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Strong, 
who  was  one  of  the  executors  under 
his  will.  Four  letters,  marked  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  were  found  amongst  his 
papers,  three  of  them  written  by 
himself  to  some  noble  lord,  whose 
name  has  escaped  me.  They  were  to 
the  following  effect : — 

No.  1.  *'  My  lord,  I  did  m^^elf  the 
honour  to  write  to  your  lurdsmp  on  the 
—  instant.  I  fear  roy  letter  may  not 
have  reached  your  lordiahip'a  hands.'* 

No.  2.  "My  lord,  I  had  the  honour 
to  write  to  your  Lordship  on  the  —  ult. 
and  am  Burpriaed  that  your  lordship  has 
not  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that,  as 
well  as  of  a  former  letter,  should  it  have 
reached  you.'* 

No.  3.  "  My  lord,  I  have  had  the  hon. 
our  to  write  two  letters  to  your  lordship, 
to  neither  of  which  have  you  thought 
proper  to  reply.  Unless  I  receire  an 
acknowledgment  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  in  a  week  from  ihii  time, 
you  will  hear  from  me  in  that  language 
which  one  gentleman  uses  towards  an- 
other when  he  considers  himself  in- 
sulted." 

No.  4.  His  lordship's  answer, 
pleading  parliamentary  occupation. 

I  have  now  another  eminent  cler- 
gyman of  the  same  neighbourhood  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  my  readers 
— the  late  Henry  Newcome,  vicar  of 
Gresford,  and  related  to  the  once 


Primate  of  Ireland  of  that  name, 
whose  son  I  remember,  h&ng  at  his 
house  in  my  boyish  days.  Gresford 
village  is  situated  on  the  same  road 
with  March whiel — on  that  leading 
from  Chester  (through  Wrexham) 
to  Shrewsbury,  only  it  is  on  the 
Chester  side  of  Wrexham,  whereas 
Marchwhiel  is  on  that  of  Shrews- 
bury. Its  church  is  one  of  excellent 
architecture,  although  inferior  to 
Wrexham ;  stands  on  a  bank  of  the 
river  Allan,  in  a  highly  picturesque 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  thus  cele- 
brated in  Welsh  annals  of  a  certain 
class: — 

"  Wrexham  church,  Gresford  bells, 
Llangollen  vale—the  beauties  of  Wales." 

I  would  wish  to  draw  no  closer 
parallel  between  the  reverend  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak 
and  him  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  than  in  stating  that  the  one 
was  educated  at  Cambndge,  the  other 
at  Oxford,  as  has  already  been  shewn ; 
and  also  that  both  were  excellent 
men  in  all  the  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions of  life.  But,  as  has  always 
been  apparent  to  me  in  Cambrid^ 
and  Oxford  men,  the  character  of  ms 
university  was  strongly  impressed  on 
the  worthy  vicar  of  GreslonL  Hia 
mathematical  mind,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  was  always  at  work; 
the  compasses,  scales,  quadrants,  &c. 
&c.,  were  fkmiliar  as  household 
words  to  his  fiunily,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently shew ;  and,  which  is  not  al- 
wa3rs  the  case  with  gentlemen  hvinff 
at  their  ease  in  the  country,  and 
consequently  not  called  upon  to  do 
80,  he  turned  his  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  a  very  good  account.  No 
one  within  a  hundred  nules  of  him 
had  such  fanrJng  implements,  aU 
made  under  his  own  eye.  He  could 
plan  a  plough,  a  house,  or  a  bam, — 
m  short,  any  implement  or  building, 
with  the  best  plough wright  or  archi- 
tect in  the  county ;  and  to  shew  bow 
often  he  was  employed  on  such  tasks;, 
I  may  produce  the  following  in- 
stances ; — One  of  his  daughters,  in 
her  childhood,  being  asked  whether 
she  would  have  a  slice  of  plum-cake, 
requested  to  have  one  ^^from  off  the 
^ahle  ertd'^  Another,  on  being  told 
It  was  Plough-Monday,  observed, 
that  "  it  was  Plough-Monday  all  the 
year  round  with  her  father."  In  Ikct, 
the  vicar  of  Gresford  abounded  in 
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what  the  Greeks  called  the  w^mmnun 
— a  ikill  in  applying  the  powers  of 
science  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
life.  And  this  was  ohservable  in  his 
caacj  even  in  trifles;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  shewed  he  was  not 
willing  to  walk  in  the  common  track, 
and  to  persist  in  error  because  his 
neighbour  did  so.  His  carri^  and 
horses  may  be  cited  here.  !mstead 
of  the  low,  compass-perch,  lumbering 
vehicle  of  that  period,  generally 
drawn  by  horses  little  removed  from 
the  agricultural  cart-horse,  his  car- 
riage was  hung  lightly  and  high, 
wim  the  perch  nearty  stiakht,  agree- 
able with  the  true  principks  of  trac- 
tion, and  drawn  by  dever  little 
horses,  at  least  three  parts  bred. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  him  as 
to  what  the  ancients  termed  the 
fveant  or  natural  philosophy,  the 
end  of  which  is  speculative  truth,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  allowed  to  be  the 
most  clear-headed  man  in  that  part 
of  the  principality,  and,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  sav,  in  all  the  other  parts 
(tf  it  as  weU.  Still  less  was  he  want- 
ins"  in  ethics, — the  seeking  out  those 
rmes  of  human  action  that  lead  to 
happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise 
them ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
he  was  a  very  exemplary  character  in 
private  life.  And  what  a  charming 
companion  he  was  at  home,  upon  afi 
subjects,  and  ignorant  of  none  with 
whidi  he  ought  to  be  acquainted ! 

Gresford  vicarage  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  mine  in  my  boyish  days. 
In  the  first  place,  a  great  intimacy 
subsisted  between  our  respective  fa- 
milies, espedaUy  between  myself  and 
his  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  is 
now  the  incumbent  of  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Shenley,  Herts ;  the  other, 
archdeacon  of  Ruthin,  and  well  bene- 
ficed also.  Secondly,  the  vicar  kept 
a  capital  house,  and  the  best  tap  of 
ale  within  twenty  miles  of  him.  And 
I  am  here  led  to  some  anecdotes,  the 
first  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
dear-sightedncss  of  Mr.  Newcome. 
Wrexham  races,  now  ranking  hish 
amongst  provincial  meetings  of  the 
kind,  were,  at  the  period  I  allude 
to,  onl^  in  their  infancy,  little 
better,  mdeed,  than  what  are  called 
lefl^er-plate  races.  Dining  one  day 
at  the  vicarage  during  the  time 
these  races  were  going  on,  our  host 
remarked  a  restlessness  in  the  mo- 
tions of  bis  two  sons  and  myself-^- 


a  sort  of  impatience  to  get  f^; 
and  no  sooner  had  we  one  glass 
of  wine  after  the  doth  was  removed, 
than,  by  mutual  signals,  we  made  a 
start,  our  ponies  bemg  ready  saddled 
for  the  occasion.  "Where  now?'* 
said  the  vicar,  just  as  we  gained  the 
door.  "  For  a  ride,  sir,"  was  our 
answer.  "  So  soon  after  your  din- 
ner!" resumed  our  host  —  "Pray, 
whither  are  you  bound  ?"  "  We 
think  of  riding  as  far  as  Wrexham," 
was  our  reply.  "Wrexham!"  said 
the  vicar.  "Wait  a  moment.  Are 
not  races  going  on  at  Wrexham  to- 
day ?**  "  They  are,  sir,"  was  our 
answer.  "  Well,  then,"  said  oiur  host, 
dryly,  "  Tliere  wUL  he  plenty  of  black' 
guards  there  without  youy  andlrecom* 
mend  you  to  take  some  other  road^ 

Mr.  Newcome  was  a  man  of  im- 
mense calibre  of  body,  as  well  as  of 
mind,  and  his  second  son  promised  to 
be  equally  stout.  On  this  subject  he 
was  fond  of  relating  an  anecaote  of 
Tom  Jones,  the  Wrexham  butcher. 
They  were  in  the  act  of  bartering  for 
a  feX  cow  or  two,  when  the  archdeacon 
of  Ruthin,  then  a  boy  in  his  teens, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  stalls. 
Jones,  who  had  been  of  course 
touching  the  cows,  to  ascertain  the 
mellowness  of  their  flesh,  as  well  as 
the  prospect  of  their  proving  well 
inside,  transferred  his  touch  to  the 
archdeacon^s  ribs,  observing,  in  a  sort 
of  parenthesis,  to  his  father,  ^^  Master 
Bichard  is  coming  on  rarelvy  sir  f 

Then  the  vicar  himself  flimishes 
matter  for  an  anecdote.  A  hare  had 
infested  his  garden,  and  he  ordered 
his  gardener  to  set  a  f^n  for  her, 
which  he  did.  Now,  it  unfortu- 
natdy  happened,  that  instead  of  a 
hare  getting  into  this  gin,  one  of  a 
pack  of  hare-hounds,  amongst  which 
madness  had  broken  out  some  time 
previously,  got  fast  in  it ;  and  on  the 
vicar  endeavouring  to  release  him,  to 
save  his  credit  with  his  neighbour,  he 
was  bitten  by  him  in  the  hand.  "  No 
fear  of  f^oing  mad,  Newcoviey'  said 
the  fiicetious  master  of  the  pack,  who 
observed  the  proceedings  in  the  gar- 
den, unseen  by  the  vicar ;  "  that 
hound  has  done  taking  the  Ormskirk 
medicine  a  fortnight  past^  or  moreT 

Perhaps  a  stronger  instance  of  ab- 
straction of  mind  can  scarcely  be 
produced  than  that  exhibited  by  the 
curate  to  the  vicar  of  Gresford,  whose 
name  was  Parsons.    He  rode^one  of 
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the  vifcat's  hottes  one  mttmlrtg  to 
Gwsford,  to  do  some  Oc^»uiionftl  duty, 
and  WW  seen  very  leisurely  \Valking 
back.  I^lr.  Newjome  observing  him, 
and  mippo^ng  an  accident  had  hh^- 
pened,  cried  out,  "What  hav6  yoti 
done  With  my  horse  T  «  Blesft  me," 
answered  the  curate,  "  I  quite  forgot 
that  I  had  Hdden  to  GresfoM"  (a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half) ! 

And  I  can  adduce  an  instance  of 
abstraction  of  thought  in  the  Worthy 
rector  himself  that  places  him  qulti6 
upon  a  par  with  his  cuinte,  if  not  a 
step  beyond  him.  Thei^  are  in  Gr6»- 
ford  church  some  stalls  behind  the 
pttlpit,  in  which  soihe  Of  the  tettd- 
iilg  gentlemen  of  the  parish  htive 
always  been  wont  to  sit,  and  wher« 
the  vicar  himself  sat  whilst  his  dtl*- 
rate  perfbrmed  that  part  of  th6  ser- 
vice in  which  he  himself  did  not  oft 
that  day  officiate.  Now,  I  myself  hav« 
heard  rather  a  general  coiiversatidit 
carried  on  in  these  stalls,  esj^ecially 
during  the  period  of  the  archery  meet- 
ings of  that  aristocratic  neighbour- 
h(X>d,  the  same  being  the  all-engross-* 
ing  subject  of  the  daV ;  but  whether 
on  the  one  in  question  the  talk  was 
of  bullocks,  or  bow-meetings,  of  fox- 
hunting, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say, 
but  certwn  is  it  that  it  was  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  engross  the  attention 
of  the  vicar,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
serious  subjects,  and  into  the  pulpit 
he  stuped,  gtlppoihg  the  necatid  ser^ 
vice  to  have  been  read!  How  he  *ot 
out  of  the  dilemma,  my  m^moiy  ^ils 
to  inform  me;  btit  the  agom^  of  his 
wife  and  daughter*,  who  would  foigtt 
have  telegraphed  him  back  t^tii 
could  they  have  caught  hit  eye,  iti 
transitu^  may  very  ^tsily  be  con* 
celved. 

My  fktfaer,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Newcome's  taints, 
was  used  to  say  of  his  discoufses  in 
his  pulpit,  that  they  wetie  not  ser- 


WilsertftOh  ori-ttedecea*  of  his  flrsl- 
boi*n  ^Ott^  a  yottng  man  of  grfeat  pro- 
ihi^,  but  Whose  career  Was  cut  shOtf 
ere  tlrat  promise  could  b^  fealised. 
His  t^t  wns  taken  fVoni  Gfencrfs, 
xliii.  V.  14,  "  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my 
children,  I  dm  bereaved;"  and  he 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  fnort  elo- 
dtl^nt  discotlrse.  If  I  recollect  arftht, 
fibwerer,  this  somewhat  Brutiis-fike 
tajrk  was  hot  generally  rtpptdved  df. 
The  old  women,  Over  thehf  tea, 
thought  that  rto  man  who  really 
lofea  a  child  could  fjreach  a  sermmi 
oVer  its  bier ;  and  tnat  there  ^vas  m 
the  Words  of  the  text  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  Want  of  submistslon  m 
the  Divine  will.  But  the*e  words 
were  not  oligilrally  uttered  in  ^cb  a 
spirit.  Oil  the  contrary,  like  si- 
milar oties  by  Etther,  "If  I  perish, 
I  perish,"  they  were  the  expression 
of  genuine  and  virtuous  cottragc, 
grounded  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
strengthened  by  the  means  of  those 
reli^ous  exercises  in  which  the  ut- 
terer  of  them  had  commended  him- 
self to  his  disposal. 

There  was  something  very  slrikiitg 
in  the  per^nal  appeaitoice  of  Mr. 
NeWcome.  What  with  his  colossal 
size,  his  large  cauliflower  wig,  his 
highly  ititell&tual  countenance,  and 
a  sdrt  of  magisterial  catriage,  he 
could  pass  nowhere  withottt  attract- 
ihg  notice.  And  his  charactet  may 
be  depicted  irt  a  few  Wol^.  Iiide- 
penderitly  of  hi6  prfvate  Virtilei  and 
Hi*  usefulness  m  his  capacity  of  ma- 
gi^tt^tei  he  pbfeessed  a  gi^eat  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  of  the  bM- 
rie^  of  it  ai  Well ;  arid  his  probity, 
his  wisdorii,  his  experieilCe,  together 
With  his  very  gentle  mahners,  gaihed 
for  him  the  rispect  of  his  inleriotis, 
aslwell  as  the  esteem  and  coflfidence 
of  his  eduals.  His  conversation,  as 
i  have  already  said,  was  delightfhl ; 
for  the  most  part  tutned  \ipaa  use- 
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nation  of  "  a  chaTch  glntton,'*  used 
to  accuse  him  of  a  little  lukewann- 
ness  in  his  clerical  profession,  because 
he  occasionally  let  his  curate  perform 
the  afternoon  service  on  Sundays 
without  his  presence :  but  something 
may  be  said  for  him  here.  He  never 
went  to  church  but  in  his  carria^  his 
great  size  rendering  the  exertion  of 
walking  irksome  to  him,  so  that  by 
remaimng  at  home,  he  fulfilled  one 
command  if  he  broke  another,  by 
letting  his  coachman  and  horses  l>e 
at  rest.  Then  he  was  subject  to 
sharp  fits  of  gout;  and  although  he 
lived  to  the  a^  of  man,  my  mther 
used  to  say  of  mm,  that  he  would  not 
have  lived  so  long,  or  been  so  gene- 
rally free  from  gout  as  he  was,  but 
for  the  operation  of  the  antimonial 
wine  at  his  dinner-table, — for  he  was 
the  hero  of  that  tale. 

The  following  excellent  anecdote 
was  related  by  Mr.  Newcome  of 
himself.  When  in  the  act  of  com- 
posing a  sermon,  he  made  use  of  the 
term  "  ostentatious  man.''  Throwing 
down  his  pen  he  wished  to  satisfy 
himself,  ere  he  proceeded,  as  to  whe- 
ther a  great  portion  of  his  congre- 
^tion  might  comprehend  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  said  term,  and  he  adopted 
the  following  meihod  of  proof. 
Kinging  the  bell,  his  footman  ap- 
peared, and  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
his  master: — 

"  What  do  you  conceive  is  meant 
to  be  implied  by  an  ostentatious 
man?" 

^*  An  ostentatious  man,  sir,'*  replied 
Thomas ;  ^  why,  sir,  I  should  say  a 
perfect  gendemany 

"  Very  good,"  observe^  the  vicar : 
"^  send  mha  (his  coachman)  here." 

"  Ellis,"  said  the  vicar,  "  what  do 
you  imagine  an  ostentatious  man  to 

^  An  ostentatious  man,  sir^"  replied 
Ellis ;  **  why  I  should  say  an  ostenta- 
tious man  means  what  we  calls  (saving 
your  presence)  a  d — d  jolly  fellow^ 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  vicar 
substituted  a  less  ambiguous  word, 
the  schoolmaster  not  having  been  at 
that  time  abroad.  Two  better  ser- 
vants than  Thomas  and  Ellis,  how- 
ever, no  man  possessed ;  and,  despite 
their  want  of  critical  knowledge,  tney 
sensed  their  master  zealously  and 
honestly  for  a  great  many  years. 

When  amo^st  the  cloth,  I  may 
introduce    a    dergyman    of  much 
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older  standing  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned,  and  yet  well 
known  to  myself:  in  short,  he  was 
my  father's  uncle,  consequently  great- 
imde  to  myself,  and  bore  the  same 
name.  But  it  is  not  for  this  that  I 
introduce  him  here ;  my  motive  is  to 
draw  another  sketch  of  a  truly  good 
clergyman  of  the  old  school. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Apperley,  re- 
sided at  Halford  Bndge,  that  beau- 
tiful little  village  on  the  baaks  of  the 
Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  and  close  to 
the  fine  domain  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Shir- 
ley, M.P.  for  one  division  of  the 
county.  How  long  he  resided  there 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say ;  but  as  his 
housekeeper  lived  fifty-two  years  in 
the  same  house  with  him,  I  may  safely 
say  half  a  century  and  upwards.  But 
lean  say  more  than  this ;  and  in  my 
assertion  I  shall  be  backed  by  all  who 
are  now  alive,  and  were  acquainted 
with  him,  that  few  men  ever  ap- 
proached nearer  than  he  did,  in  cha- 
racter and  general  reputation,  to 
the  "  Good  Man  of  Koss."  My 
readers  shall  hear  his  pretensions,  or 
rather  those  which  I  have  allotted  to 
him. 

He  was  highly  respected  by  all 
dasses  of  persons,  and  his  sodety 
sought  after  by  the  principal  noble- 
men and  genUemen  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, to  an  extent  which  nis 
merits  as  a  man,  and  not  the  humble 
station  which  he  filled,  could  alone 
account  for.  As  for  his  parishioners, 
like  his  brother  dergyman,  Mr. 
Strong,  not  a  Dissenter  was  to  be 
found  amongst  them,  and  he  was 
beloved  and  looked  up  to  by  them 
rather  as  a  parent  than  as  a  priest. 
From  the  proceeds  of  two  very  small 
livings  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Halford,  together  with  some  private 
resources,  his  income  was  a  little  over 
600L  perjannum ;  and  for  the  last  half 
score  years  of  his  life  or  more,  it  was 
received  and  disbursed  by  his  faithful 
servant,  John  Canning,  who  lived 
forty-eight  years  in  his  service,  after 
the  following  manner : — 

"  Do  not  get  me  into  debt,  John," 
he  would  say ;  "  but  keep  a  good 
house^  and  be  sttre  remember  the  poor '^ 
And  John  did  keep  a  good  house: 
and,  as  may  be  expected,  a  capital 
tap  of  ale,  and  John  also  remembered 
the  poor.  But  where  do  we  now 
hear  of  servants  living  in  their  places 
forty-eight  years,  as  John  Canning 
ir  r 


did ;  fiftv-twe,  bs  his  h<Hi8eke^)er 
did;  and,  at  the  M.  gentleraan'B 
death,  his  housemaid  had  Rved  neaiiy 
twenty?  No;  the  old -fashioned 
clergyman  and  the  old-fashioned 
servant,  like  the  cock  of  the  woods 
and  the  ptarmigan,  took  their  de- 
parture together ;  and,  as  far  as  re- 
sults are  visible,  the  changes  are 
neither  of  them  for  the  better. 

Then  there  was  an  amusement 
partaken*  of  at  Halford,  now  almost 
out  of  date  amongst  gentlemen^  in 
which  the  curate  of  Halford  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  This  was  the 
game  of  bowls ;  and  on  the  green  in 
the  village,  in  the  summer  season, 
would  be  seen  all  the  resident  aris- 
tocracy of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
dined  together  twice  in  the  month  in 
a  room  on  the  said  green,  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  And  the  land- 
lord of  tne  inn  on  whose  premises 
the  green  was  situated,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  dinner  and  wines,  partook 
of  the  respectability  of  his  guests ; 
and  portrayed,  in  the  respect  he 
shewed  them,  the  character  and  de- 
portment of  the  old-fashioned  land- 
lord. John  Cox,  for  such  was  mine 
host's  name,  was  as  highly  respected 
in  his  situation  as  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  was  in  his. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  cus- 
tom, most  rigorously  observed  by  the 
good  man  of  Halford,  that  is  succeeded 
by  a  better.  His  dinner-hour  was 
four,  and  at  nine  his  supper  was 
served.  Well,  there  was  nothing  to 
cavil  at  here,  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
period  I  am  referring  to,  such  were 
the  hours  and  habits  of  gentlemen 
residing  in  the  country;  but  the 
^fini.ih  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
although  the  cig[ar  of  the  present  day 
nearly  Keeps  it  in  countenance.  No 
sooner  was  supper  ended  than  in 
walked  John  Canning,  with  an  old 
great-coat  and  a  night-cap ;  and,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  his  master,  whipped 
oft*  his  wig — one  of  the  real  cauli- 
flower order,  orthodox  to  a  curl — 
substituted  for  it  a  night-cap;  and 


a  bad  one.  The  )Mpe  was  sexi  put 
on  the  table,  white  as  the  drives 
snow,  and  well  waxed  at  the  mouth- 
piece. And  what  followed?  That 
essence  of  humbug,  Teetotalism,  was 
unheard  of  in  those  days.  Jc^m's 
next  appearance  was  with  a  tumbler 
of  excenent  home-hrewed  ale,  and 
a  glass  of  rum  and  water  as  a  oom- 
panion  to  it ;  and  ^vhen  the  firrt  was 
consumed  with  the  first  pipe,  and  the 
second  with  the  last,  his  reverence 
went  sober,  but  no  doubt  comfortable, 
to  his  bed.  And  what  was  the  resoH 
of  this  something  like  anti- tem- 
perance proceeding?  Apoplexy  or 
gout?  Neither.  Time  aJone  was 
able  to  destroy  both  body  and  mind 
of  this  excellent  man ;  and,  alas !  the 
mind  went  before  the  body.  Soon 
after,  or  about  his  ninetieth  year, 
what  is  called  second  chUdhood  came 
upon  him ;  he  used  to  quarrel  with 
John  when  he  told  him  he  had  had 
his  third  cup  of  tea,  and  refused  to 
give  him  a  fourth,  as  a  child  would 
quarrel  with  its  nurse ;  and  I  more 
wan  once  heard  him  thus  address 
his  old  and  faithf\il  domestic : — 

"  Now,  John,  be  sure  tell  Sarah 
(his  housekeeper)  to  have  a  good 
dinn^  to-day.  We  shall  have  Lord 
Willoughby,  8ir  John  Mordaunt, 
Mr.  Townsend,*  Mr.  Ailworth,t  Mr. 
Ladbroke:(  (as  once  was  wont  to  be 
the  case),  and  several  more  to  din- 
ner." £re  his  dinner-hour  arrived, 
however,  all  this  delusion  had  vanish- 
ed, and  another  had  supplied  its 
place. 

Onee  in  two  years  the  worthy  T«ctor 
of  Tredington,  or  curate  of  Ualfbrd — 
the  former  the  more  respectfol  title 
of  the  two— used  to  mount  one  of  his 
large  bay  horses,  with  John  Canning 
on  the  other,  and,  by  slow  and  easy 
stages,  arrive  at  Pm^ronow  on  a 
visit  to  his  much-esteemed  nephew, 
my  fiither.  Having  oftai  visited  him 
at  Halford,  I  was  much  in  the  old 
gentleman's  favour,  and  might  have 
been  remembered  by  him  in  iiis  will, 
had  not  a  fatal  ocourrenoe  taken 
place  during  one  of  his  visits.    He 
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although  by  alighting  on  a  grass-plot 
no  injury  was  sustained  by  her,  I  wag 
iu  no  favour  with  him  afterwards. 
And  justly  did  he  withhold  it.  With 
my  own  children  there  is  nothing 
tliat  I  have  so  much  endeavoured  to 
check,  as  that  almost  natural  pro- 
pensity which  all  children  exhibit,  to 
torment  uiferior  animals.  It  would 
be  well  for  society,  if  the  admirable 
maxim  of  Montai^e, "  That  there  is  a 
certain  claim  of  kmdness  and  benevo- 
lence which  e\QTy  species  of  creatures 
has  a  risU  to  from  us,"  were  mo;:e 
pressed  home  upon  young  and  tender 
minds  Uian  it  is.  It  may  be  enter- 
taining unworthy  notions  of  the 
Deity,  to  suppose  he  forms  mankind 
with  such  a  propensity  as  that  of 
unnecessarily  inmcting  pain  upon 
animals ;  but  by  being  unrestrained 
iu  pn^tices  of  this  kind,  young 
persons  will  acquire  by  habit  wh^t 
they  never  would  nave  lean^ed 
from  nature,  and  perhaps  in  time  he- 
come  indifferent  to  every  kind  of 
suffering  but  their  own.  Even  a 
heathen  government — that  of  Athens 
in  its  best  days— took  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  checking  a  propensity 
in  \t»  subjects  to  Ijc  immindful  of  the 
sufferings  of  all  iufcrior  animals,  by 
punisliing  those  who,  by  their  acts, 
clearly  ^ewed  that  they  possessed 
it.  And  history  informs  us  of  this 
stain  on  youth  remaining  to  damage 
the  character  of  the  man.  In  one 
case,  a  person  of  the  patrician  order, 
when  candidate  for  a  judiciary  office, 
was  rejected  because  he  had  been 
known  when  a  boy  to  be  cruel  to 
inferior  animals;  and  in  another  a 
senator  was  expelled  for  being  seen 
to  dash  a  bira  against  the  ground, 
which  had  taken  shelter  in  his  bosom. 
The  truth  of  these  anecdotes,  related 
by  the  author  of  the  Guardian^  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  for;  but  in  my 
own  case,  the  words  of  the  said 
author  on  the  same  subject  are  by 
no  means  inapplicable : — 

*•  The  conceit  that  a  cat  has  nine  lives," 
sars  be,  *'  has  cost  at  least  nine  lives  in 
ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them ;  scarce  a 
bor  in  the  streets  but  has  on  this  point 
oat-done  Hercules  himself,  who  was 
famous  for  killing  a  monstor  th^t  h^d  bnt 
three  lives." 

Before  I  disQiiss  my  notice  of 
members  of  the  sacred  profession,  I 
must  loake  p^^tion  of  anothief ,  coii^- 


pared  with  whom,  in  one  respect,  the 
ijjdstou  chaplain,  the  vicar  of  Gres- 
ford,  or  the  second  Good  Man  of 
Boss,  are  objects  of  little  interest; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gentle- 
man in  question  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  my  notice  from  the  con- 
geniality of  our  tastes  for  one  of  the 
noblest  animals  whidi  have  been 
given  to  us  for  our  use,  and  one 
which  contributes  so  largely  to  all  our 
pleasures.  I  allude  to  the  late  Kev. 
Mr.  Harvey,  or  "  Parson  Harvey," 
as  he  was  generally  yclept,  to  dis- 
tinguish hisliigh  calling,  no  well-en- 
dowed benefice  having  been  attached 
to  his  ufune  by  which  it  might  more 
particularly  have  been  marked.  I 
nave  reason  to  believe  he  was  neither 
rector  of  this  place  nor  vicar  of  that, 
but  the  proprietor  of  a  large  racing 
Stock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ten- 
don, and  one  who  gave  larger  prices 
for  horses  than  any  man  was  pre- 
viously known  to  do  who  never  at- 
tempted to  run  tbem  in  public. 

Tne  passion  of  tliis  extraordinary 
and  eccentric  gentleman  was  for  the 
Iiorse,  arid  for  the  horse  oidy^  and  this 
he  indulged  i;i  to  an  extreme.  To 
detail  every  thing  connected  \vith  tlic 
management  of  his  high-bred  steeds; 
from  nis  swinging  round  TattersalVs 
yard  by  the  tail  of  Vandyke,  junior, 
who,  when  he  first  po^jsessed  him, 
was  a  very  vicious  norse;  his  ap- 
pearance on  Newmarket  Heath,  witji 
a  race-horse  worth  a  thousand  g^uineas 
or  more  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  gi-j ;  his 
treatment  of  his  "  d^ar  Castrcl  and 
Phantom,"  two  of  the  best  horses  in 
England  at  the  time ;  his^m  luUura- 
lihus  system  of  putting  his  horses  and 
mares  together  ui  their  paddocks  and 
boxes,  to  his  seat  every  morning  in 
"Westminster  Abbey  at  hfs  maiim^  as 
he  expressed  himself,  would  occupy 
half  tliis  volume.  Yet  one  lesson 
would  be  taught  by  such  a  lengthened 
detail,  and  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant one,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
shew  that  horses  are  not  only  highly 
sensible  to  kind  treatment  by  man, 
and  that  it  is  the  surest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  conquering  a 
vicious  temper,  but  that  most  of  those 
which  become  vicious  are  rendered 
so  by  the  opposite  usage  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Harvey,  who,  with 
all  nis  oddities  and  eccentricities,  was 
a  clever  intelligent  man,  and  hu- 
mane to  ^u  env^ble  degree. 
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NOTES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  MARGINS  OF  BOOKS. 


(1.)   WALLES. 

Wallbe  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
critics.  Denham  writes  of  him  in 
Cooper's  Hia  :-- 

**  PauKs,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  muse, 

whose  flight 
Has  bravely  reach 'd  and  soor'd  above  thy 

height.'* 

Fenton  thought  his  muse  more 
beautiful  than  Juno  in  the  girdle  of 
Venus;  Lord  Clarendon  compares 
his  sudden  appearance,  as  a  poet,  to 
the  apparition  of  a  tenth  Muse; 
Prior  joins  him  with  Dayenant  in 
the  improvement  of  our  versification ; 
Pope  loved  his  sweet  notes;  Addison 
bestowed  a  glowing  panegyric  upon 
his  fancy  and  his  rhymes;  Atter- 
bury  placed  him,  as  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, before  Spenser  ;  Johnson 
acknowledged  his  claims  to  poetical 
renown  with  a  liberal  voice ;  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  in  a  poem  first 
printed,  I  believe  by  Southey,  with 
Pope's  "heaven-strung  lyre,"  united 
"Waller's  ease.**  In  this  clamour 
of  praise,  Beattie  had  the  courage  to 
raise  a  dissenting  voice,  "  Of  Wal- 
ler it  can  only  be  said  that  he  is  not 
harsh;*'  but  he  detracts  from  the 
judicious  temper  of  his  criticism,  by 
adding,  that  it  we  except  a  few  coup- 
lets from  the  works  of  Cowley  and 
Denham,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
say  so  much  in  their  favour.  If  we 
descend  into  modem  criticism,  we 
shall  find  the  speU,  that  lay  so  long 
in  the  name  of  Waller,  still  exercis- 
ing its  magical  influence.  Campbell 
leaves  on  our  minds  the  impression 
that  the  "correct  Waller,'  as  he 
calls  him,  while  sometimes  hyperbo- 
lical and  sometimes  metaphysical, 
cultivated  upon  the  whole  smooth 
and  distinct  melody  of  numbers, 
correctness  of  imagery,  and  polished 
elegance  of  expression.  In  a  similar 
spirit,  Mr.  Hallam  considers  Carew 
to  possess  more  fancy  and  tenderness 
thim  Waller ;  but  "  less  choice,  less 
judgment  and  knowledge  where  to 
stop,  less  of  the  equability  that  never 
offends,  less  attention  to  the  unity 
and  thread  of  his  little  pieces."  YIq 
conceives  him  to  display  more  uni- 
form elegance,  facility,  and  happiness 
of  expression,  greater  freedom  from 
-^Autry ,  conceit,  and  quaintness,  than 


any  writers  with  whom  it  would  be 
just  to  compare  him.  He  thinks 
that  he  is  never  "  free  and  petulant, 
never  tedious  and  never  absurd ; "  and 
in  the  Panegyric  on  Cromwell  he 
discovers  muoa  good  sense  and  selec- 
tion, and  much  skill  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  language  and  metre.  The 
ffeneral  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  criticism  is  penury  of  praise, 
but  he  has  poured  an  abundant  liba- 
tion at  the  grave  of  Waller.  With 
the  exception  of  six  or  seven  poems, 
the  works  of  Waller  contain  no  com- 
position remarkable  for  harmonjr  or 
grace.  It  may  be  true  that  he  im- 
parted some  refinement  to  our  poeti- 
cal language,  but  that  commendation 
must  be  very  limited.  To  affirm 
with  Atterbury  that  our  English 
tongue  came  into  his  hands  like  a 
rough  diamond,  and  that  he  was  its 
earnest  polisher,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  truth.  Between  the  last  produc- 
tion of  Spenser  and  the  nrst  of 
Waller  came  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  years,  and  Atterbury  dwells 
with  some  triumph  upon  the  modem 
air  of  the  one  and  the  antique  aspect 
of  the  other.  Spenser  died  in  1598-9 ; 
Waller  was  bom  in  1605.  The 
archaifflns  of  Spenser  had  already 
been  censur&i  by  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Pope  re-echoed  the  opinion  of  his 
friend: — 
"  Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete." 

But,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  the 
old  words  which  Spenser  engrafted 
into  his  great  poem,  they  increase, 
instead oidiminishing the  rich  vari- 
ousnes^  of  the  ver^cation ;  like  a 
foreign  accent  in  a  beautiful  voice, 
they  may  sonletimes  obscure  the 
meaning,  but  they  never  impart  any 
harshness  to  the  tone.  The  swelling 
music  of  the  Faery  Qaeene  excels  the 
pipe  of  Waller,  as  much  as  the  organ 
ofone  of  our  stately  cathedrals  sur- 
passes the  violin  of  a  village  orches- 
tra. The  tmth  is  that  Spenser 
sounded  the  depth  of  our  versifica- 
tion, and  that  from  his  poem  might 
be  brought  specimens  of  the  heroic 
line  in  aU  its  grandeur,  dignity,  and 
grace — ^the  majestic  march  of  Ehryden 
and  the  more  elaborate  melody  of 
Pope.  I  quote  a  few  verses  wnich 
immediately  present  themselves : — 
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"  And  evf r-driiiling  nin  upon  the  loft" 
B.  i.  0.  i.  8t  41. 

"And  fed  with  words  that  could  not 
choose  but  plesse."      Ibid*  54. 


"  Hsd  spread  her  purple  robe  through 
dewy  air."  C.  ii  st.  7. 

"  A  rosj  girlond  was  the  victor *8  meede." 
Ibid.  57. 

O  how  can  Beauty   master  the  most 

strong, 
And   simple    truth    subdue    STenging 

wrong."  C.  iii.  st.  7. 

"  As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall." 
Ibid.  St.  16. 

"  Fauns  and  Satvrs  hr  away. 
Within  the  wood  were  dancing  in  a  round. 
While  old  Sylranns  slept  in  shady  ar- 
bour sound."    B.  i.  c.  yi.  st.  7. 

Mlton,  says  DrydeD,  was  the  po- 
etical son  of  Spenser,  Mr.  Waller  of 
Fair&x.  The  combination  is  curious. 
Again  he  remarks  that  the  location 
of  words  for  sweetness  ofpranuncia' 
Hon  was  unknown  till  the  time  of 
Waller;  while  in  another  place  he 
confesses,  that  Spenser  was  a  great 
master  of  our  language  and  saw  far 
into  its  beauties.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  criticism  of  Dryden 
has  no  harmony  of  colours ;  he  did 
not  sit  down  to  compose  a  calm,  a 
deliberate,  or  a  logical  essay,  but  to 
make  a  brilliant  article;  ne  never 
heatatedto 

"Sink  partial  truth  in  general  effect." 

Whether  Waller  introduced  the  art 
of  verbal  harmony,  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts, brief  as  they  are,  m>m  Spenser 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew.  The  opi- 
nion, indicated  by  Dryden  has,  how- 
ever, infected  the  criticism  of  stran- 
gers ;  and  we  find  such  flippant  and 
ul-ii^ormed  writers  as  Denma,  assur- 
ing their  readers  that  the  English 
respect  Waller  as  the  father  of  uieir 
poetry, — ^their  Petrarch, — ^their  Mal- 
nerbe.  In  the  remaining  part  of 
this  note  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an 
examination  of  the  Panegyric  on  the 
Protector,  a  poem  which  has  acquired 
a  traditional  celebrity,  and  comes 
among  us  with  the  lustre  of  the 
praise  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

This  famous  poem  consists  of  forty, 
seven  stanzas,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  lines;  and  as  it  has 
never  been  subjected  to  any  minute 
examination,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
t^  entijre  comj^ntion.     It  o^ena 


with  dignity,  but  the  three  following 
stanzas  are  weak  and  prosaic.  The 
fifth  alludes  to  the  supremacy  of 
England  upon  the  sea,  in  a  couplet  of 
some  power, — 

"  The  sea's  our  own,  and  now  all  nations 

greet! 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our 

fleet" 

The  sixth  stanza  is  only  redeemed 
by  one  very  vigorous  fine  in  the 
seventh,  where  the  poet  represents 
our  country  as  having  been 

•'  Deeign'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind.'* 

The  eighth  and  ninth  stanzas  ofler 
conceits  alone  to  recommend  them; 
and,  perhaps,  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
stanzas  deserve  the  same  character; 
the  twelfth  has  a  good  line  at  the 
end,  where  the  English  are  said  to 
have  the  power  of  descending 

"  At  pleasure  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  and  the  good 
to  aid." 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  stan- 
zas do  not  rise  to  mediocrity,  but  the 
fifteenth  is  extremely  well  ver- 
sified:— 

"The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we 

know, 
Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes 

it  grow; 
Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we 

shine, 
And  without  planting,  drink  of  eveiy 

vine." 

The  same  strain  of  harmony  runs 
through  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
stanzas;  but  the  thoughts  are  not 
above  the  level  of  prose.  The  twenty- 
first  stanza  contains  one  fordUe 
verse, — 

"  The  Caledonians  armed  with  want 
and  cold." 

Of  the  eight  following  stanzas  much 
cannot  be  said,  either  in  censure  or  in 
praise ;  if  they  do  not  sink,  they  cer- 
tainly never  rise.  They  move  wiUi 
a  pedestrian  pace ;  not,  indeed,  cloffged 
with  expletives — a  common  fisimt  of 
Waller — ^but  deficient  in  energy,  and 
wanting  that  fire  of  thought  and 
rapid  circulation  of  fancy,  which 
carry  the  chariot  of  Dryden  with 
such  a  burning  speed,  wnen,  in  the 
woids  of  Spenser^ — 
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"  He  leaves  thd  ^ellrin  tray  most  beaten 

playoe, 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheeles  inflames 

the  akyed." 

The  thirtieth  stanza  te  mdit  atii- 
mated.  The  first  and  second  lines 
have  the  strength  of  Dryden  and  the 
happy  pauses  of  P(^ : — 

*'  To  pardon,  willing ;   and  to  punish, 

loth; 
Yoik  strike  with  one  hand,  bat  yoa  heal 

with  both." 

The  next  thred  stanzas  call  for  no 
particular  criticism ;  but  the  following 
comparison  is, .  at  least,  ingehions. 
The  i>oet,  after  panegyrising  the 
domestic  virtues  ot  Cromt^el^  tells 
hun, — 

*•  I3ora  to  command,  your  ptincely  tir* 

tues  slept, 
Like  humble  David's  khile  the  flock  he 

kept." 

These  lines  are  elegant  and  poeti- 
cal, those  in  Italics  nsc  to  the  sub- 
lime:— 

**  But  when  your  troubled  country  cidl'd 
you  forth, 

Your  naming  courage  and  your  match- 
less worth. 

Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend 

To  fierce  contention,  gave  a  prosp'rous 
end. 

Still  ad  yotl  rise,  the  state  eialted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed 

by  you ; 
Changed  like  the  toorUTs  great  sceiie !  when, 

without  noise, 
The  rising  sun  nighCs  vulgar  lights  de» 

strops," 

The  next  stanza  contains  ode  oofole 
couplet, — 

**  liut  living  virtue,   all    achievements 

past. 
Meets  eiivy  still,  to  grapple  with  at  last." 

But  the  most  poetical  passage,  in 
the  whole  panegyric,  is  that  in  which 
he  alludes  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 


grdnd  otitlzne  for  an  histdri^  design ; 
and  the  tribute  to  the  influence  of 
poetry  upon  the  mind  of  nan,  is 
eloqnent  and  just : — 

"  lUmittiona  acts  high  raptures  do  in- 

fuSe, 
And  ev*ry  conqueror  creates  a  Muse." 

Such  se^m  to  me  to  be  the  beauties 
of  this  poem ;  the  remark  of  John- 
son, that  "  of  the  lines  some  are 
grand,  some  are  graceflil,  and  aU 
are,  musical,*'  is  certainly  incorrect^ 
"  Waller  was  smooth,"  that  is  the 
judgment  of  Pope,  but  it  i*  a  na- 
tive smoothness.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  in  his  poetry  any 
lines  like  those  in  which  Spenser 
deteribcs  the  sounds  that  lull  Mor- 
pheus in  his  house,  —  lines  which 
glide  Oter  the  ear  like  the  softest 
music,  heard  in  the  dark  of  a  sonnner 
evening. 

I  cannot  Imger  upm  the  other 
panegyrics  of  Waller.  Johnson 
praises,  with  unusual  enthusiasin, 
the  passage  in  which  he  supposes  the 
power  of  the  king,  in  his  navy,  to  be 
secure  against  a  second  deluge;  he 
calls  them  very  noble.  Such  com- 
mendation from  a  critic,  who  had  jost 
closed  Paradise  Lost,  natnrally  sends 
US  to  the  page.  Here  are  the  verses: — 

*'  Should  Nature*s  self  invade  the  world 

again. 
And  o'er  the  centre  spread  the  liquid 

plain. 
Thy  powers  were  safe )  and  her  destmc. 

tive  hand 
Would  but  enlarge  the  boondi  of  thy 

command; 
Thy  dreadful  fleet  wo6ld  strle  thes  hml 

of  all. 
And  ride  in  triumph  o'er  the  drowned 

ball} 
These  towers  of  oak  o'er  fertile  plains 

might  go. 
And  visit  mountains  where  they  onco 

did  grow." 

Surely  thfe  is  the  very  bomba5;t 
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galfaered  a  fcw  into  her  iffft.  Among 
tbtse  DiaT  be  rtekoned  tiie  following 
linet-«-c3egaB<»aatiiral,and  hamo* 


**    Tboueh   the    creation    (so    diviDely 

taneht »), 
Prints  such  a  li^etj  image  on  oar  thoaght, 
That  thefint  spark  of  neto-ereated  light, 
From  eham  ttmtk,  affects  our  present  sight ; 
Yet  the  lirst  Christiona  did  esteem  more 

MMt. 

Tl»  dux  of  risfaisr,  tbm  thtdtyot  raat." 

Johnson  is  known  to  hare  re* 
marked  that  the  Machinery  of  ^e 
j^agan  niTtliology  is  naiRteretting  to 
as ;  wken  a  godSesB  appear u  m  Homer 
or  VirgiL,  we  stow  wearu.  This 
critiemi  he  applies  to  Waller.  The 
example  of  the  ancient  poets  he 
conceires  to  have  no  authority:  — 
«"  The  deities,  which  they  introdaeed 
BO  fineqaently,  were  considered  as 
realkiea,  so  far  as  to  be  reoeived  by 
the  ima^^inttioD,  whatever  sober  rea- 
son nu^  even  then  determine. 
But  of  these  imsKes,  Time  has  tar« 
aisfaed  the  splencbar.**  No  reader 
oi  Waller  wm  admit  the  justice  of 
these  ronarkS)  and  evoy  one  ac* 
qnainted  with  the  works  of  the 
modem  Waller  (Mr.  Moore)  will 
recollect  the  felicity  and  grace  of  his 
mythological  introductions.  To  af- 
firm that  the  appearance  of  a  god- 
dess, in  Homer  or  Virgil,  produces 
weariness  in  the  reader,  is  to  con- 
tiadict  that  reader's  experience.  Who 
ever  tamed  aside  from  Venus  in  the 
storm  and  tumult  of  the  Trojan 
plain  ?  who  ever  gazed,  without  tear- 
f\il  eyes,  at  Iris  descending  to  the 
death-bed  of  Dido?  The  ancient 
mythology  is  a  picturesque  element 
in  poeticd  eom^^oaiiimj  which  no 
more  demands  implicit  belief  in  its 
reaUhfj  than  the  accessories  of  a  pie- 
twe  in  their  identi^.  The  crimson 
mantle,  in  a  landscape  of  Claude,  is 
introduced  in  the  foreground  for 
feet ;  so  the  shs^  of  Apollo,  or 

ebe,  or  Mercury,  is  represented  in 
a  poem.  It  does  not  concern  the 
spectator  to  inquire  whether  the 
figures  of  the  pamter  truly  wore  the 
uiantlc  assigned  to  them,  nor  the 
reader,  whether  Ilebc  truly  poured 
out  wine  in  Olympus.  The  harmonv 
of  the  composition  alone  engages  his 
attention.  IIow  far  the  mytnological 
embellishments  of  Milton  accord  with 
the  solemnity  of  his  theme,    is   a 


question  beside  the  piwent  hiquiry ; 
but  every  person  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  perceives  the  brilliuicy 
and  colour  which  Uwse  classic  pic- 
tures shed  over  his  page.  No  man 
of  taste  ever  grew  weary  of  them ; 
they  attract  the  eve  and  charm  it ; 
they  are  like  the  flowers  of  Rubens, 
or  the  pnride  drapary  of  Titian  — 
^ect»  of  tne  pencil.  Waller  hM 
none  of  the  rich  catreaU  colouring  of 
Mtltoii,  but  he  has  many  touches  of 
grace.  Take  these  lines  addressed  to 
a  lady  singing  one  of  his  songs : 

*'  Chloria,  yoarself  joa  so  excel. 

When  700  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my 
thought, 

That,  like  a  spirit  with  this  spell 
Of  my  own  teaching,  I  am  caught. 

Had  Echo  with  so  sweet  a  grace. 
Narcissus'  load  complaints  retom'd. 

Not  for  reflection  of  his  face, 

But  of  his  voice,  the  boy  had  bnm'd." 

These  are  fanciful  and  pleasing 
rhymes ;  nor  while  speaking  of  the 
elegance  of  Waller,  let  ni#  lorget  to 
notice  his  verses  to  the  youthful  Lady^ 
Lucy  Sidney : — 

'•  Why  came  I  so  untimely  forth 
Into  a  world  which,  wanting  thee, 

Could  entertain  us  with  no  wOTth, 
Or  shadow  of  felicity  1 

lliat  tine  e1»Mld  me  so  Ar  i«move 

From  that  which  I  was  bom  to  love ! 

Yet,  fairest  blossom !  do  not  slight 
That  age  which  yon  may  know  so  soon ; 

The  rosy  room  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory,  to  the  noon. 

And  tbea  what  wonders  shall  you  do. 

Whose  dawning  beanty  warms  us  so  ? 

ITopo  waits  upon  the  ilow'ry  prime ; 

And  summer,  though  it  he  less  gay. 
Yet  is  not  look'd  on  as  a  time 

Of  dedinatton  or  decay ; 
For,  with  a  full  hand,  that  does  bring 
All  that  was  poUsh'd  by  the  spring." 

It  is  in  compositions  like  these — 
strains  of  courtly  compliment  and 
grace  —  that  Waller  shines  among 
his  contemporaries  and  successors, 
not  in  the  numbers  of  impamioned 
panegyric,  or  picturesque  description. 
Gray's  classification  of  Waller  is  well 
known.  Writing  to  T.  Warton 
(April  15,  1770),  he  says,  "  School 
of  France  introduced  after  the  Re- 
storation, Waller,  Dryden,  Addison, 
Prior,  and  Pope;  which  has  con- 
tinued to  our  own  times.*' 
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(2.)  OEBGOBT  AND  BASIL. 

Every  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  is  famiUar  with  the  works 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil. 
The  name  of  Gr^;ory  stands  out 
prominently  among  his  contempo- 
raries. St.  Jerome,  speaking  from  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  declared  him 
to  be  a  most  eloquent  man ;  and  the 
graces  of  his  style  obtained  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Christian  Isocrates. 
His  Ainend  orations,  upon  his  brother 
Caesarius  and  his  sister  Gorgonia,  are 
not  only  eloquent  as  compositions, 
but  interesting  as  expositions  of  his 
reli^ous  opinions.  His  greatest  work 
is  tne  oration  upon  St.  Basil.  The 
subject  kindled  his  eloquence,  and 
he  seems  to  have  sculptured^  wiUi  de- 
lighted labour,  this  pillar  of  memorial 
to  his  friend  and  companion,  whom 
he  had  first  met  at  Athens,  and 
who  was  united  to  him  not  only  by 
harmony  of  sentiment,  but  by  the 
stronger  bond  of  faith.  The  chain, 
that  comilpted  them  in  life,  has  not 
been  separated  in  death.  Criticism 
speaks  of  them  in  the  same  page. 
Gre^or^'s  expressions  of  affection  and 
admiration  toward  Basil  are  frequent 
and  enthusiastic ;  to  Basil  is  addressed 
the  beginning  of  the  oration  upon  his 
father;  and  in  reply  to  one  of  his 
epistles  he  refers,  in  terms  that  recall 
to  the  mind  Bidley's  &rewell  to 
Pembroke  College,  to  their  youthful 
studies'  in  Greece,  their  cenerous 
rivalry,  and  their  toil  in  tne  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  Gregory  was 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  his 
page  is  coloured  by  the  Eastern  sun. 
Mr.  Boyd  thinks  that  he  has  less 
exuberance  than  Chrysostom,  and 
more  grandeur;  that  his  hues,  if 
they  be  brighter,  are  less  durable. 
He  was  a  favourite  author  of  Porson, 


it  soon  collapses;  you  look  in  vain 
for  the  nerves  of  that  rhetoric  that 
shook  the  soul  of  Philip.  If  it  pos- 
sess some  of  the  florioness  of  Ru- 
bens, it  displays  also  his  coarse  and 
inelegant  outline.  It  is  not  so  much 
proper  words  in  proper  places,  as 
woitls  of  all  colours  thrown  with 
careless  extravagance  around  every 
thought.  Truth  is  always  covered 
with  a  garment  of  costly  material, 
and  her  seat  is  encircled  by  the  bow 
of  Fancy.  This  is  good  and  pleasant 
within  certain  limits ;  but  when 
Fancy  is  thus  adorned  and  apparel- 
led, it  is  expedient  that  Taste  shcmld 
always  accompany  her.  In  our  own 
illustrious  wnters  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  we  may  see  all  the  most 
beautiml  features  of  Chrvsostom  re- 
flected with  an  added  charm.  We 
remark,  also,  the  same  restlessness  of 
fancy ;  the  same  going  off,  to  borrow 
Pale/s  happy  allusion  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  at  a  toordj  and  winding 
through  a  multitude  of  illustrations 
before  it  returns  to  the  particular 
topic  of  consideration.  Yet  such 
affluence  of  imagery  who  shall  de- 
spise ?  those  luminous  pages  who 
shall  throw  aside? — where,  in  Uie 
expressive  image  of  the  ingenious 
Cowley,  a 

*'  Thousand  lights  into  one  brightness 
spread." 

I  have  written  a  few  notes  in  the 
margin  of  Basil,  which  I  hope  to 
procmce  upon  another  occasion. 

(3.)  TICKBLL  AHD  GOLDSBHTH. 

In  Tickell*s  ode  on  the  Prospect  of 
Peace,  which  Addison  pronounced  a 
noble  performance,  has  been  disco- 
vered the  original,  as  I  think,  of  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Deserted  Vd- 
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Hugs  on  the  Up«  that  fields  of  blood  The  long^remember'd  beggar  was  his 

relate,  guest, 

And  smiles  and  trembles  at  bis  rarioas  ^Vbose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 

fate :  breast : 

Near  th$full  bowl  he  drawi  the  fancied  line.  The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer 
And  makes  feigned  trenches  in  the  flowing  proud, 

wine ;  Claim'cT kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims 
Then  sets  the  invested  fort  before  her  allow'd ; 

eyes.  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

And  mines  that  whirl'd  battalions  to  the  Skit  by  his  fire  and  talk'd  the  night  away, 

skies :  Wept  o*er  his  wounds  or  tales  of  sonow 
His  little  listening  progeny  turn  pale,  done. 

And  bag  again  to  hear  the  dreadful  tale."  Shoulder*d  his  crutch  and  shewed  how 

fields  were  won." 


If  Tickell*8  lines  want  the  pic- 
turesque moe  of  the  soldier  in  the 
Degerted  Village,  some  of  t;hem,  at 
least,  are  lively  and  descriptive  in  a 
lower  manner.  Groldsmith  s  descrip- 
tkm  is  a  picture  of  a  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner by  W  Okie  ;  Tickell*s,  of  aDutch 
boor  by  Teniers.  Each  is  perfect  in 
its  way.  Nor  should  we  forget  the 
inimitable  scene  in  Tristam  Shandy^ 
where  the  battle  of  Namur  is  so  fre- 
quently fought  over  again. 

(4.)  SWITT. 

"  Proud,  insolent,  void  of  all  de- 
cency, oiTenaive  to  his  friends,  almost 
as  much  as  to  his  enemies;  hating  all 
men,  and  even  human  nature  itself; 
wanting  to  be  a  tyrant  to  gratify  his 
ambition  and  his  disdain  of  the 
world  :** — such  are  some  of  the  dark 
Unes  with  which  Onslow  drew  his 
malignant  portrait  of  Swift.  How 
fu  physical  disease  influenced  the 
deveiopement  of  that  fiery  and  tem- 
pestuous mind,  it  would  now  be  vain 
and  inexpedient  to  inquire.  It  might 
be  very  pleasing  to  compose  a  paral- 
lel between  the  authors  of  Tristram 
Skamfy  and  OvUiver's  Travels;  in 
both  we  remark  the  same  new  com- 
binations of  mirthful  objects, — the 
same  explosions  of  satirical  laughter, 
— the  same  vividness  arising  out  of 
the  same  minuteness  of  description, 
— the  same  deep  gashes  into  human 
nature, — and,  I  must  add,  the  same 
love  of  all  that  is  revolting  to  the 
refined  sensibility  of  literature.  Of 
nd^er  can  it  be  said,  that — 

**  He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad, 
And  sheds  the  shining  day." 

Genius,  indeed,  visited  them;  but 
it  was  Grenius  exiled  from  the 
heaven  of  pure  imagination.  In 
Swift  and  Sterne,  however,  some 
lights  axe  tabe  fi>uiid)  \  shall  only 


allude  to  Swift.  In  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  Italian  master,  the 
illumination  of  the  entire  scene  is 
derived  fh)m  a  single  spot  of  light  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture ;  from  this 
spot  the  rays  melt  into  the  surrounding 
gloom,  yet  gilding  it  over  with  a  lustre 
perceived  even  at  the  remotest  edge. 
Now  the  effect,  produced  by  this  spot 
of  light  in  the  picture,  is  often  worked 
in  the  delineation  of  the  human  cha- 
racter by  a  single  virtue,  from  whidi 
radiate,  in  every  direction,  beams  of 
moral  light  through  all  the  shadows 
that  encircle  it.  In  the  history  of 
Swift,  the  central  spot  of  light  seems 
to  be  the  tender  mterest  which  he 
felt  in  the  sorrows  of  his  friends; 
hatine  mankind  in  general,  he  de- 
clared that  he  loved  many  persons 
individually.  I  remember  a  pleasing 
example.  Lady  Ashbumham,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
was  one  of  Swift*s  peculiar  favourites, 
and  he  lamented  her  death  with 
fervid  ^ef  and  apparent  sincerity. 
His  brief  notice  of  nis  visit  to  the 
bereaved  &ther  is  very  affecting. 
It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dingley 
(Jan.  4,  1712-13)  :  "  He  bore  up  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  something  fall- 
ing accidentally  in  discourse,  the 
tears  were  just  falling  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  I  looked  off,  to  ffive  him  an 
opportunitv  (which  betook)  of  wiping 
them  with  his  handkerchief.  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  moving,  nor  such  a 
mixture  of  greatness  of  mind,  and 
tenderness,  and  discretion."  If  a 
painter  desire  an  attitude  to  repre- 
sent the  Dean  in,  he  cannot  choose 
one  of  greater  interest  than  this :  let 
the  scene  be  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  with  Swin  turning  his 
face  aside,  that  the  father  may  dry 
the  teara  for  his  daughter.  Nor 
should  his  exertions  m  behalf  of 
FitiheKbert    be    fergotteik      How 
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ittounfftil  tlMue  his  re«i6tttttieiil  shoitld 
have  been  as  intense  as  his  regard; 
that  long  after  the  tears  of  ctotage 
had  ceased  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of 
Marlborough,  the  flame  of  anger 
should  have  continued  to  bum, — 
that  he  should  have  hated  him  in 
death,  as  well  as  in  life. 

In  ednclusion,  I  will  mention  a 
rather  lingular  coincidenee.  Every 
person  has  read  Cowper^s  prose  letter 
in  rhyme,  if  sHeh  a  eontradiction  may 
be  allowed ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
following  letter  from  Swift  to  Mrs. 
Dingtey  (May  10^  1712),  he  found  a 
model  for  it,  for  Cowper  read  and 
adnured  the  letters  of  Swift :— "  This 
is  a  long  letter  for  a  siek  body.  I 
will  be^  the  next  in  the  journal 
way,  though  ray  journals  will  be 


BRN  JONSO>J. 

"  And  besides,  sir, 
We  are  not  like  the  tkrether  that  does 

stand 
Widi  a  huge  flail,  watching  i  heap  of 

corn, 
And,  hungry,  dares  not  taste  the  smallest 

grain. 
But  feeds  on  mallows  and  such  bitter 

herbs." 


Faky  is  known  to  ha^e  been  a 
diligent  reader  of  Bishop  Butler ;  he 
coloured  his  stream  of  Christiaii 
Evidences  with  the  gold  of  the  Ana* 
logy.  These  obligations  he  has  net 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  «e« 
knowledge;  but  any  reader  of  both 
aulliors  will  perceive  that  the  areh« 
deacon  is  often  only  the  dilation^ 
sometimes  the  condensation^  oC  the 
bishop.  The  obscurities  and  entan^ 
glements  of  style,  which  Butler  con- 
fessed and  accounted  for  in  his  own 
writings,  are  cleared  away  by  the 
stmny  perspicuity  of  Paley.  Take 
an  illustration.    In  the  introduction 


tt(mr  ones.  Afy  left  hand  is  very 
weak  and  trembles,  but  my  nght 
httnd  has  not  been  touched.  TTbJr 
is  a  pitiful  letter  for  wcad  of  a 
better;  but  plagued  with  a  tetter  nty 
fancy  does  fetter.  Ah !  my  poor 
willows  aad  quicksets  I " 

(5.)  PALET,  BEN  JOKSON,  AND 
BISHOP  BUTLBR. 

Has  any  reader  of  Ptley  diseorered 
the  eoincideBoe  between  his  faBio«a 
commencement  of  the  chapter  on 
Propertg^  and  a  passage  in  Jonson^s 
cottiedy  of  The  Poxf  It  ooeara  in 
that  inimitable  scene,  wliert  Vcdpone, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  s^yaat 
Mosea,  deoeiyes  the  interested  hypo- 
criteai  who  come  tQ  inqaire  after  Jbia 
health:— 


"  If  yott  should  see  d  fU^ek  of  pigooAs 
in  a  field  of  com,  and  if  {inMead  df  eadt 
picking  where  and  what  it  Kli«d,  tttattfr 
just  as  much  as  it  wanted  ond  no  bmcb) 
you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gm- 
tbering  all  they  got  into  a  heap,  reserr- 
ing  nothing  for  themselves  bat  tha  ekaff 
and  refuse,"  &e. 


stated  times— as  what  is  sujpematiiral 
or  miraculous  does  to  anect  it  for 
one.**  Paley  mxes  the  thought  €ii 
Butler,  and,  dfai&ing  off  the  meta- 
phvaical  vapour,  kMs  it  m  to  ike 
light,  Ft^y  acquired  the  nannony 
of  the  artificial,  without  losing  the 
winning  aUuremeats  of  ^tie  natural, 
style;  he  dictola^  the  preeinon  of 
Johnson,  while  he  speaks  with  the 
engaging  timi^itity  of  De  Foe  or 
Walton. 

(6.)  FOjJTENtLlJE. 

Who  reads  Foatenelle  witiiout  de- 
light?    Of  his  seieatifie  pcMtraits, 
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Fotitenelle  writes  bj^  the  lamp  of 
Taste,  it  is  held  np  to  him  by  the 
hand  of  Fancy.  No  French  writer 
has  introduced  more  elegant  turns 
of  expression,  or  embellished  his  de- 
scriptions with  more  graceful  or  ap- 
propriate images.  I  shall  eoUect  a 
few  specimens,  while  running  over  hid 
Eloges,  and  may,  perhaps^  return  to 
them  again.  The  prose  of  Fonte- 
nelle  is  never  perused  without  inter- 
est and  iiistruction. 

Speaking  of  the  long  illness  of 
Malebranche,  which  lasted  four 
months,  he  calls  him  a  tranquil  spec- 
tator of  hi*  own  protracted  death. 
Nor  is  the  brief  summary  of  his  in- 
tellectual character  less  happy  and 
ingenious.  His  diction  he  considers 
to  be  clear  and  polished, — possessing 
all  the  dignity  of  which  the  subject 
demands,  and  all  the  refinement  of 
which  it  is  susceptible ;  his  imagina- 
tion flourished  without  culture,  and 
adorned  his  argument,  while  con- 
cealing itself  from  observation.  The 
portrait  of  Leibnitz  contains  one  or 
two  rery  effective  touches.  He  ob- 
serves, that  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  genius 
and  acquirements,  it  is  necessary  to 
decompose  his  character,  and  to  ex- 
amine it  under  a  single  aspect.  In 
this  Eloge  a  living  critic  has  disco- 
vered a  very  beautiful  image»  which 
has  been  introduced,  without  any  ac- 
knoWledgthent)  into  some  modem 
treatises  tlpon  geology, — "  Ifes  co- 
quiilageft  petrifies  dims  Ics  terres,  des 
pierres  oCl  se  trouvent  ded  empreintd 
de  pofMoii#^  ou  de  platites,  et  m^me 
de  pc^flsons  et  de  plantes,  qui  tie  sont 
pmnt  du  pays,  ptSdeuUes  ihcontts- 
tables  du  dauge^  But  the  critic,  to 
whom  I  have  refeited,  has  not,  I 
think,  noticed  the  appropriation  of 
thk  beautifVil  expression  by  a  writer 
who  long  preceded  the  Bueklands 
and  the  Bedgwicks.  Henry  Baker, 
the  naturalist,  writing  to  Doddridge, 
says,  "And  as  ancient  coins  and 
medals  struck  bv  mighty  princes,  in 
lemembratice  of  their  exploits,  are 
highly  vidiied  as  evidences  of  such 
facts,  no  less  ought  these  fossil  ma- 
rine bodies  to  be  considetcd  as  medals 
of  the  Almighty,  iblly  proving  the 
desolation  he  has  formerly  brought 
upon  the  earth."  This  passage  is  to  be 


fbund  in  the  eolldBted  correspondence 
of  Doddridge  and  his  friends,  vol.  v.  26, 
and  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  a 
plagiarism  boldly  carried  out  and  ap- 
plied,—I  sajf  a  plagiarism,  for  an 
identity  Of  mventton  seems  almost 
incredible.  If  men  of  science  thus 
transfer  goH  from  each  other,  wo 
can  the  more  readily  believe  the  tra- 
dition, that  Aristotle  burnt  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  whom 
he  had  plunderedf. 

His  memoir  of  Casini,  the  Italian 
astronomer,  commences  ^nth  poetical 
elegance :  he  represwits  astrdhomy 
opening  the  eyes  of  a  blinded  world 
to  the  magnificence  that  encircles  it ; 
and  in  another  page  he  says  of  his 
labours,  with  remarkable  ingenuity : 
"  II  mit  la  demi^re  main  au  monde 
de  Satume,  qui  6toit  demeure  fort 
imparfait."*  Casini  died  full  of 
years  and  virtues ;  and  Fontenelle 
naS  pronounced  his  pan^yric  with  % 
touching  and  graceful  brevity.  His 
religion  resided  not  only  in  his 
heart,  but  shone  out  in  his  life ;  and 
the  heavens,  which  declare  the  glory 
of  Grod,  never  spoke  with  more  fre- 
quency and  persuasiveness  than  to 
him.  The  Eloge  of  Varignon  con- 
tains one  of  those  simple  and  natural 
sentiments  that  often  adorn  his  writ- 
ings,— "  II  faisoit  le  recit  d'un  bien- 
fait  re9U  avec  plus  de  plaisir  que  le 
bienfaiteur  le  plus  vain  n*  en  eut  eu 
k  le  ftkune,  et  il  ne  se  erojoit  jamais 
aoquitt^  par  totites  ces  eompensa- 
tkms,  dont  on  s'^tablit  soi-m^me 
pottrjt^.'' 

Fontenelle  inherited  the  defects  of 
the  national  spirit;  he  frequently 
flutters  into  epigram,  as  in  merence 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Indian 
calendar  by  C^ini, — "  II  falloit  que 
M.  Oarani  fiit  bien  familier  avec  le 
Giel,  })Our  le  reconnoitre  aussi  deguis6 
et  aussi  travesti  ^u*il  ^toit.*'  With 
some  of  the  ingenious  elegance  of  our 
own  Cowley,  he  had  also  some  of  his 
conceits  and  inverted  images;  but 
into  these  I  cannot  enter  now. 

Such  was  Fontenelle.  If  he  mani- 
ftsted  no  creative  intellect  in  the 
sciences,  it  was  fordbly  retorted  by 
an  eloquent  admirer,t  tnat  he  had,  at 
least,  borrowed  the  fire  of  genius,  as 
the  Greek  of  old  brought  down  the 
flame  from  the  skies  tor  the  service 
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of  men.  He  illoimiiated  the  ahrines 
of  ffenius  by  the  mild  lustre  of  his 
tordi.  Barante  says  that  he  had 
neither  the  imagination  of  a  poet  nor 
the  invention  of  a  philosopner ;  in 
letters  often  affected ;  in  science  often 
frivolous;  with  too  much  reflection 
and  good  sense  to  yield  himself  alto- 
gether to  the  popular  stream^  and 
with  too  much  prudence  to  oppose  its 

Srogress.     He  taught   the   critical 
octrine  of  reserve, 
Warburton  touches  upon  his  po- 
etical character  in  one  ofhis  interest- 
ing letters  to  Hurd.* 

**  Old  Fonteoelle,  who  is  between 
ninety  and  a  buodred,  has  giren  us  very 
lately  two  volumes  of  Comedies,  written 
many  yean  ago«  and  intended  for  post- 
burnous  works  ;  but,  as  be  says,  plea- 
santly, bis  length  of  life  has  quite  ex- 
hausted his  patience,  and  he  would  stay 
no  longer.  The  comedies  are  of  a  very 
singular  caste  ;  not  only  the  scene  of 
most  of  them  lies  in  antiquity,  but  great 
per8onages,«uch  as  princes  and  princesses, 
are  of  tlie  drama.  Yet  it  is  not  that 
foolish  sort  of  thing  that  Moliere  called 
gallant  or  heroic  comedy;  thev  are  on 
familiar    subjects,    much    in   l'erence*s 


manner.  The  contrivance  of  the  action 
is  excellent,  nor  are  the  manners  ill 
painted.  You  know  he  excels  in  dia- 
logue, by  what  you  see  in  those  of  the 
Dead.  The  Tyrant  fan  odd  title  for  a 
comedy)  is  full  of  pieasantry*  and  yet 
nothing  unnatural.  The  Abdolomine  gires 
us  a  fine  picture  of  the  manners  ;  and  the 
Testament  is  very  pathetic,  but  does  not 
exceed  the  pathos  of  comedy.  In  short, 
when  I  have  done  my  best,  I  can  give 
you  but  a  faint  idea  of  these  extraor- 
dinazy  pieces.  You  must  read  them  to 
know  what  they  are." 

And  again,  in  the  January  of  the 
following  year,  Warburton  remaria 
to  the  same  correspondent : — 

"  Is  there  not  something  very  ori- 
ginal in  Fontenelle*s  prose  comedies  ?  I 
mean  with  respect  to  the  modem  Drama. 
For  I  think  them  a  fine  and  very  singular 
copy  of  the  ancient.  And  though  I  be 
not  such  an  idoliser  of  antiquity  as  Harris, 
yet  they  have  great  charms  for  me.  The 
Abdolomine  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
masterpiece.'* 

I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say 
upon  this  passage,  when  I  transcribe 
my  note  on  the  poetical  and  critical 
talents  of  Fontenelle. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ACTORS. 


IHCLEDOII^S  MADEIRA. 


It  is  a  common  and  inconsiderate 
remark  that  such  or  such  a  person 
is  ««  a  vain  man  and,"  therefore, 
''thinks  of  nothing  but  himself.** 
This  is  by  no  means  a  just  sequence; 
for  your  vain  man,  if  he  be  realfy 
vain,  thinks  and  cares  for  as  many 
things  besides  himself  as  may  tend 
to  contribute  to  the  sustainment  of 
his  idol,  and  the  meanest  accessories 
thereunto  become  objects  of  even 
vital  importance  in  his  eyes.  Vanity 
is  a  much  more  expansive  foible  than 
the  utterer  of  the  above  remark 
imagines.  It  can  find  room  for  many 
thinffs  besides  its  essential  self;  having 
an  elastic  faculty,  an  appetite  which 
can  take  in  to  any  amount,  whatever 
may  be  found  aidant  and  conducive 
to  its  own  existence.  Vanity  is  a 
flambeau  to  a  man*s  merit,  which 
'*  shews  itself  and  shews  his  merit 
too.**  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  acts 
like  the  torch  of  the  link-boy,  which 


not  only  lights  ''his  honour **  over 
the  kennel,  but  unavoidably  throws 
its  lambent  flame  over  aU  leaser 
thin^  following  in  its  wake  and 
withm  its  influence.  In  like  manner 
will  the  halo  of  self-sufficient  bright- 
ness illumine  every  object  under  its 
rays. 

It  was  related  of  Michael  Kelly,  as 
one  of  his  Hibemidsms,  that  he  ac- 
cused Cherry,  the  comedian,  of  being 
the  greatest  egotist  he  knew,  because 
he  was  "  always  talking  of  his  wife 
and  daughter r  Strained  as  the  im- 
port of  the  word  egotist  obviously 
was  in  the  foregoing  use  of  it,  there 
was  more  of  truth  and  just  meaning 
in  Kelly*s  application  than  met  the 
ear. 

A  vain  man  is  not  only  vain  of 
himself,  but  of  all  that  appertains  to 
self.  His  wife,  his  cmldren,  his 
household-stufi^  his  field,  his  bam, 
his  ox,  his  horse,  his  ass,  his  man- 
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servant,  and  his  maid -servant,  his 
cattle,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
within  his  ^tes — yea,  all  that  he 
inherits,  or  is  hy  choice  or  chance 
made,  for  the  time  heing,  a  part  of  self 
and  its  surroundings,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  super-excellent,  being  his. 
When,  therefore,  such  a  man  praises 
or  talks  of  aught  belonging  to  him- 
self, he  is  strictly  an  egotist,  for  he 
cannot  separate  ms  extrmsic  and  for- 
tuitous goods  from  his  intrinsic  per- 
sonal goodliness  —  his  \yide  idea  of 
self  involves  all  that  he  has  made  his 
own,  in  the  vast  estimate  of  his  per- 
sonal excellence.  Cherry,  it  seems, 
**  was  always  talking  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,*"  probably  only  because 
they  were  Cherry's  yme  and  daughter. 
Incledon  was  notoriously  a  vain  man 
— an  ^otist  in  the  most  liberal  and 
extended  sense  of  the  word.  He 
talked,  it  is  true,  much,  very  much, 
of  himself;  and  he  also  boasted  of 
what  externally  belonged  to  him. 
But  then  his  praise  was  not  in  re- 
ality of  those  persons  or  things,  but 
of  the  incomparable  "  Charles  In- 
dedon,**  through  whose  merits  and 
glorious  medium  the  merits  of  other 
objects  shone.  Vanity  was  the 
besetting  sin  of  Incledon  —  the 
chief  yet  amusing  abatement  to  his 
otherwise  just  and  liberal  character. 
In  pronouncing  his  own  name,  he 
believed  he  described  all  that  was 
admirable  in  human  nature.  It 
would  happen,  however,  that  this 
perpetual  veneration  of  self  laid 
nim  open  to  many  effects  which,  to 
any  num  less  securely  locked  and 
bolted  in  his  own  conceit,  would 
have  opened  the  doors  to  his  under- 
standing. But  he  had  no  room  there 
for  other  than  what  it  naturally  con- 
tained ;  and  the  bump  of  content  was 
all-suffiddtat  to  fill  the  otherwise 
achingvoid.  Incledon  cdled  himself 
the  "  En^Ush  Ballad'^singer,**  per  se ; 
a  distinction  he  would  not  have  ex- 
changed for  the  highest  in  the  realm 
of  talent.  Amongst  many  self-decep- 
tions arising  out  of  his  one  great 
foible,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  reading  man. 
Mathews  calling  upon  the  ballad- 
singer*  one  day  to  get  a  lesson  of 
him  by  heart,  found  him  poring 
profoundly  over  a  book.  As  it  was 
not  a  music -book,  his  visitor  felt 


curious  to  learn  the  nature  of  his 
study,  and  inquired  what  he  was 
readmg.  Incledon  turned  down  upon 
its  face  the  open  page  reverentially 
upon  the  table,  and  with  a  solemn 
expression  of  countenance  replied, 
"  My  dear  Mathews,  Tm  doing 
what  every  master  of  a  family 
should  do,  improving  my  mind ;  and 
not  only  my  mind,  but  my  morals. 
Tm  reading  a  book  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  father 
and  husband.  My  dear  boy.  111 
lend  it  to  you ;  you*re  a  young  man, 
and  will  be  the  better  for  it  all  your 
life.  My  dear  Mathews,  it*s  the 
Newgate  Calendar  T 

Another  day,  walking  with  the 
same  person,  Incledon  took  him  into  a 
bookseller's  shop ;  and  addressing  the 
shopman,  informed  him  that  he  want- 
ed to  purchase  "  two  feet  of  books." 
The  man  looked  surprised,  and  in- 
quired what  sort  of  books  he  should 
snew  him.  "  My  good  man,"  pom- 
pously replied  Lidedon,  "  Tve  al- 
ready tola  you  that  I  want  two  feet 
of  books :  here's  the  measure.  I  shall 
require  them  to  have  handsome  bind- 
ings; but  Tm  not  particular  about 
^eir  titles,  so  that  they  are  not  the 
same  as  those  in  a  list  Tve  brought. 
I  should  not  like  two  of  the  same 
sort." 

The  bookseller  still  looked  per- 
plexed, and  glanced  his  eye  first  at 
his  customer  and  then  over  the 
paper  delivered  to  him ;  during 
which  time  Mathews  questioned  In- 
cledon as  to  his  reason  for  buying 
books  by  rule  and  measurement ; 
when  he  explained  that  having  re- 
cently purchased  a  very  handsome 
bookcase  which  he  had  met  with  by 
chance,  and  placed  therein  all  the 
volumes  his  house  contained,  he  found 
a  vacant  space  left  on  one  of  the 
shelves  which  he  was  anxious  to  fill 
up,  and  that  he  had  ascertained  the 
unsightly  gap  to  be  just  two  feet 
wide.    But  to  return. 

It  had  become  a  habit,  during  a 
very  fkgging  run  of  a  new  opera  lit 
Covent  Ganlen  theatre  one  season, 
for  certain  performers  to  club  a  batch 
or  so  of  madeira,  of  which  they  oc- 
casionally took  a  glass  in  their  dress- 
ing-rooms, in  order  to  sustain  their 
much  exercised  strength  and  spirits 
during  those  nights  of  unusual  ex- 


*  Mr.  Incledon  always  pronoanced  tbt  letter  a  rerj  broad. 


crtioQ.  locledon  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  and  a  very  hbeial 
partaker  of  the  madeira,  which,  never- 
theless, he  uidul^ed  in  the  abuse  of, 
continually  finding  fault  with  its 
quality;  and  while  he  invariably 
swallowed  two  glasses,  at  least,  to  the 
one  of  any  ouier  person,  he  never 
iailcd  to  execrate  its  nauseous  flavour. 

As  the  close  of  the  season  drew 
near,  his  brother -performers,  long 
wearied  with  Iucledon*s  senseless 
and  transparent  folly  upon  this 
point,  meditated  some  revenge  upon 
his  persevering  discontent  and  con- 
tinuous fault -finding  of  a  wine 
which  all  knew  to  be  excellent. 
Invariably,  while  vmderrating  the 
madeira  in  question,  he  boasted  of  his 
own  wine,  averring  that  what  the 
club  provided  was  not  comparable 
with  that  he  had  in  his  cellar ;  that 
in  fact  theirs  was  trash,  imfit  for  a 
gentleman*s  drinking,  aiid  not  worth 
the  rinsings  of  the  glasses  sent  away 
from  hb  table,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  last  night  but  one  of  the 
season,  Incledou  had  been  more  than 
usually  discontented  with  the  ma- 
deira he  partook  of  so  largely, — still 
bragging  of  his  own.  AVhile  be  sip- 
ped and  sipped,  he  mingled  with  his 
sips  the  most  violent  execrations  of  its 
infamous  quality ;  declaring,  as  glass 
after  gla^  coursed  rapidly  down  his 
Uiroat,  that  he  had  the  utmost  difE- 
culty  jji  swallowing  the  poisonous 
composition.  The  next  night,  one  of 
the  club  perceiving  a  large  key  lying 
upon  Incledon's  dressing-table,  with 
an  iron  label  attached,  upon  which 
the  word  "  ccUar^''  was  engraved,  it 
struck  the  plotters  that  it  was  the 
^^  opeii  Sesame'^  to  the  so  -  much - 
vaunted  madeira.  And  Incledou 
happening  at  the  time  to  be  engaged 
upon  the  stage  until  the  close  of  the 
opera,  the  traitoi's  despatched  his 
dicsser  in  a  hackncy-coacli  to  liromp- 
ton  Crescent  with  the  precious  key, 
and  a  message  to  Airs.  Incledon  from 
her  husband,  requesting  that  she 
would  send  forthwith  by  the  bear- 


with  i^  ere  Iiidedoa  relumed  to  bis 
rooin.  When  there,  it  was  formally 
announced  to  him,  that  in  couae- 

Suence  of  his  continued  distaste  of 
le  wine  hitherto  provided,  whidi 
had  been  consumed  to  the  last  bottle, 
the  club  had  jprocured  a  dozen  of  a 
superior  quahty,  in  order  to  gratify 
Incledon*s  fastidious  taste ;  and  as  it 
was  the  last  night  of  the  season,  th^ 
had  invited  two  or  three  performers, 
not  of  the  club,  to  partake  of  the 
treat ;  for  the  wine  had  been  tasted 
by  some  u^erring  judges,  and  pro- 
nounced mwquaued  in  its  ^vour. 
Incledon's  scH-conceit,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined, was  Bomii,yih}jX piqued  by  the  de- 
clared existence  of  any  wine  woi  his 
"  unequalled  "  in  quality ;  and  he  look- 
ed grave  and  dissatisfied.  Ilis  judg- 
ment thus  appealed  to  was  tenacious 
and  deliberate.  He  poured  out  slowly 
a  glass  of  the  boasted  wine,  and  held  it 
up  to  the  light  with  most  critical  ex- 
amination:  he  then  passed  it  under 
his  nostrils,  scrupulously  repeating 
the  operation  several  tunes,  with  an 
ominous  shake  of  the  head,  which  re- 
minded all  present  of  Lord  Burleigh 
in  the  Critic  j  then  putting  a  taste  of 
the  wine  upon  his  ton^^ue,  and  mov- 
ing it  about  for  a  short  mtcrval  before 
be  swallowed  it,  and  repeating  again 
and  a^ain  this  last  test,  with  a  sudden 
shudder  of  disgust  and  contempt,  he 
ultimately  threw  away  tjie  remaining 
drop  from  the  defiled  glasa,  protest- 
ing, with  a  vehement  oath,  that  it  was 
^Mff^  and  not  ^qfUi  a  shilling  a  bat- 
tle :  in  fact,  "  cape — nothmg  but 
cope,"  to  which  he  pronounced  the 
previous  samples  uifinitely  superior ! 
liis  brethren  expressed  themselves 
**  disappointed,''  and  they  were  "  sorry 
and  vexed''  that  Mr.  Incledon  did  not 
like  the  wine,  which  every  other  per- 
son lauded,  and  speedily  dispo^ea  of. 
Incledon  became  sulky,  having  fbr 
consistency  sake  abstained  from  taking 
his  share  of  tlie  "execrable  trash,'' and 
moodily  prepared  to  return  home. — 
one  of'^the  party,  who  aU  at  once 
allbcted  to  agree  with  himin  opinion  of 
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left  H  faehind  him  m  kis  sUge^cloUies ; 
but,  on  the  instant,  Mrs.  IncH^sdon 
amilingly  produced  it,  obaerving  that, 
^  in  the  haste  of  his  meneocer^s  re« 
turn  to  the  theatre  with  the  wine, 
ahe  had  omitted  to  send  back  the 
key."     "  What   messenger  ?  ,what 


wioeF'  asked  the  astonished  and 
alaimed  hudbiand.  The  whole  matter 
was  soon  explained,  and  the  boaster, 
more  anjpry  tJban  humbled,  was  left 
by  his  Yiaitor,  the  impitied  victim  to 
his  own  vanity,  juftly  sacrjfioed  upon 
the  altar  he  himself  had  erected. 


CQQJ{£  IN  SaXLOCK. 


The  great  celebrity  of  this  extraor- 
dinary actor  did  not  render  him  for- 
getful of  those  "whose  baser  stars  do 
shut  them  up  in"  the  obscurity  of  a 
coimtry  theatre,  and  consequent  po- 
verty ;  he  frequently  exerted  his  rare 
talents  gratuitously  for  his  less  gifted 
brethren  of  the  sock  and  buskm  in 
the  provinces;  and  when  not  en- 
gaged on  the  metropolitan  stage,  oc- 
casionally gave  "  a  night"  to  tne  ne- 
cessities of  the  **  poorer  bom." 

On  one  of  these  benevolent  occa- 
sions he  had  pledged  himself  to  ap- 
pear in  some  small  town,  in  his  cele- 
brated part  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice^  wherein  he  was  indeed 

"  The  Jew 
That  Shalcspeare  drew." 

On  his  arrival,  on  the  morning  of 
performance,  Cooke  found  the  "  thea- 
tre" little  better  than  a  hcantu,  and  a 
genuine  "Dunstable  company"  greet- 
ed him  at  rehearsal,  during  which 
the  "  Silvester  Daggerwood?'  of  the 
building  gave  him  a  taste  of  their 
quality  in  their  several  new  readings 
of  the  poet,  and  a  foretaste  of  tne 
joys  in  store  for  him  at  night,  from 
the  general  imperfection  of  his  co- 
adjutors, especially  in  the  scene  in 
which  Salarino  and  Salanio  taunt 
Shylock  with  his  daughter*s  flight. 

It  appeared  that  this  little  com- 
munity of  "poor  players" — poor  in 
every  sense — was  numerically,  as 
well  as  generally,  weak,  and  incom- 
petent, in  more  ways  than  one,  to 
the  representation  of  a  play  of  8hak- 
speare;  it  followed  that  several  of 
the  characters  were  obliged  to  be 
what  is  technically  called  doubled. 
Thus  the  performer  whose  name  ap- 
peared in  the  bills  for  the  light,  fea- 
thery Gratiano,  was  compelled,  in 
the  language  of  the  turf,  to  carry 
weight,  by  the  anonymous  addition  of 
Salanio  to  his  first  undertaking.  In 
this  Siamese  union  of  two  souls  in 
one  body,  it  happened,  as  in  bodies 
poUiicy  that  the  mmister,  to  the  gene- 
ral snstainment  of  his  post,  leaned  to 


the  most  profitable^  side ;  and  hence 
the  supporter  of  the  two-fold  weight 
had  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the 
interests  of  the  principal  duty  as- 
signed him,  and  thought  but  little  of 
the  lesser  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant one  so  unfairly  buckled  on 
his  back,  until  tlie  moment  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  rehearse  the 
scene  with  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  third 
act,  where  his  deficiency  was  imme- 
diately noted  by  the  Shylock  of  the 
night,  who  patiently  and  politely 
explained  to  him  the  necessity  of 
Salanio  being  literally  perfect  in  the 
few  lines  he  had  to  utter  in  this  par- 
ticular scene ;  otherwise,  as  SniUc- 
speare  had  therein  indulged,  as  he 
often  did,  in  a  play  upon  toords,  un- 
less the  text  in  one  instance  was  de- 
livered correctly,  and  to  the  letter, 
Shylock  could  not  proceed,  as  the 
pomt  of  his  rejoinder  entirely  de- 
pended upon  the  precise  words  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Cooke's  explanation 
was  listened  to  with  deference  and 
respectful  attention  by  the  person 
addressed,  and  with  a  good  disposi- 
tion to  do,  justly,  the  great  man's 
bidding.  But  the  poor  actor's  head 
was  too  full  of  Gratiano's  "  infinite 
deal  of  nothing"  to  find  room  for  the 
unwelcome  Salanio,  whose  few  words 
being  clearly  of  no  value  to  his  own 
reputation  m  the  play,  he  had  but 
imperfectly  considered  in  reference  to 
another's. 

It  must  here  be  remembered 
that  Salarino,  when  he  and  Salanio 
are  mischievously  twitting  the  ma- 
levolent Jew  with  his  daughter  Jes- 
sica's flight,  has  to  say,  ^'I,for  my 
part,  knew  the  tailor  that  made  the 
wings  die  flew  withal;^  to  which 
Salanio  remarks,  "  And  Shylock,  for 
his  own  party  knew  the  bird  wasftedg* 
ed;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of 
Viem  all  to  leave  their  dam,^'' 

At  rehearsal,  the  double,  who  did 
not  know  a  single  line,  carelessly  ob- 
served, in  place  of  the  above,  "  Ay,  it 
is  the  way  of  thsm  all  to  leave  their 
father's  nouse."*    "  No,  no,  no  I"  ex- 


claimed  the  discomfited  star.  "My 
dear  sir,  don't  you  know  the  next 
line  I  have  to  speak  P  If  you  do  not 
say,  *  It  is  the  complexion  of  them 
all  to  leave  their  dam^  how  can  I  re- 
ply upon  the  word,  and  say,  '  She's 
damned  for  it?'  If  you  omit  the 
word  dam,  the  whole  sense  of  my 
next  speech  b  confounded.  You 
must  utter  the  word  dam^  or  I  cannot 
reply  at  all.**  "True,  sir,  I  see," 
olwerved  the  well-intentioned  double ; 
"then  ni  say  it"  He  forthwith 
made  several  imsuccessful  attempts 
to  deliver  the  text;  but  ultimately 
comforted  Mr.  Cooke  with  the  assu- 
rance that  he  would  be  perfect  by 
night.  And  indeed  he  did  his  best  to 
keep  his  promise,  fervently  reiterat- 
ing, to  the  great  confusion  and  dismay 
of  the  attendant  scene-shiflers,  car- 
penters, prompter,  and  property  man, 
who — lite  Ix)rd  Tyrawley's  unfor- 
tunate battalion,  stood  embodied  in 
one  man — between  the  earlier  scenes 
of  his  conflicting  duties,  the  indis- 
pensable dam^  upon  which  so  much 
seemed  to  depend,  wildly  and  earnestly 
repeating  it, — ^^Dam^  dam,  dam^ — 
DAM  I    But  oh ! 

"  '  Doubltt  dmible, 
Toil  and  trouble.' " 


Poor  Salanio  increased  in  nerve: 
trepidation  as  the  moment  of  h 
responsibility  approached;  and  n 
it  often  happens  that  an  over- 
wrought  anxiety  to  remember  p. 
thing  does  not  always  prevent 
our  forgetting  it  at  the  proper 
time,  with  all  his  care  and  study 
to  retain  the  needful  phrase  which 
was  to  exasperate  Shylock's  paternal 
ire  to  its  very  acme,  like  a  false 
friend,  it  threatened  to  desert  him  at 
his  direst  need;  and  when  the  cri- 
tical scene  commenced,  the  over- 
burdened actor  felt  his  words,  like 
Bob  Acres's  valour,  oozing  out  at  the 
fingeT'cnds  of  his  memory,  and  all 
the  pain  and  toil  that  he  had  under- 
gone since  the  morning  to  ^  and  as 
It  were  to  dam  up,  the  erratic  stream 
of  his  recollection,  in  order  that  its 
evening's  course  might  run  smooth, 
had  not  secured  it  from  premature 
escape ;  consecjuentiy  when  the  dread- 
ed period  of  trial  arrived,  and  Salanno 
duly  observed  that  he  "knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings"  Jessica 
"  flew  withal,"  the  agitated  Salanio, 
after  a  momentary,  breathless  pause 
of  doubt  and  alarm,  cried  out,  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  "  I  knew  him 
too^ — andhe  wasn t  ¥rorth  a  d—m F 


OLD  IMPRESSIONS. 


BT  BICUARB  HOWITT. 


K^AT,  tell  me  not,  the  exile  said, 
You  deem  this  land  as  fair  as  ours : 

What  endless  spring  is  round  us  spread, 
"What  blessings  rise  on  every  hand ; 

O !  give  to  me  our  coimtry's  flowers, 
And  give  to  me  my  native  land. 

The  churchyard  with  its  old  grey  wall, 
The  church  with  its  sweet  Sabbath-bell, 

The  villa^  fields  so  green  and  small. 
The  primrose  in  my  native  dell, — 

I  see,  I  near,  I  feel  them  all, — 
In  memory  know,  and  love  them  welli 

The  bell-bird  by  the  river  heard, 

The  whip-bml  which  I  frequent  hear, — 
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K  Ib  wild,  is  silent :  not  the  same 

I.  Babe-bur}an^  bird  of  ancient  fame. 

'L  Where  is  the  strain  I  wont  to  hear 

When  autnmn*6  leaves  were  red  and  sere  ? 
h  Oh,  call  it  by  some  other  name ! 

Tm  tired  of  woods  for  ever  green, 

I  pine  to  see  the  leaves  decay, 
To  see  them  as  our  own  are  seen, 

Turn  crimson,  orange,  russet,  grey ; 
To  see  them  as  Tve  seen  them  on. 

By  tempests  torn  and  whirFd  aloft ; 
Or  on  some  bland  autumnal  day, 

A  golden  season  still  and  soft ; 

In  woodland-walk,  in  village-croft. 
Die  sUenUy^  and  drop  away. 

The  fields  in  which  mv  youth  was  spent, 
The  scenes  through  which  I  daily  went ; 

Went  daily  through  and  did  not  see : 
On  inward  visions  fair  intent, 
Those  scenes  fbr  which  I  had  no  eyes. 

Where  in  the  wild-thyme  humm'd  the  bee, 
I  now  have  rightly  learned  to  prize ; 
To  me  in  dreams  ao  they  arise. 

With  tenderest  hues  they  visit  me. 

Then  tell  me  not,  the  exile  said. 

This  land  may  not  compare  with  ours ; 
Though  endless  spring  be  round  us  spread. 

Though  blessings  rise  on  every  hand ; 
Oh !  rive  to  me  my  country's  flowers, 

And  give  to  me  my  native  land. 

But  more  than  all,  the  exile  said, 

In  this  poor  country  of  a  day, 
Where  rise  the  works  of  ages  fled. 

Your  halls  and  ivied  casSles  grey ; 

Your  ancient  cities — ^where  are  they  ? 
Where  live  your  painters'— sculptors  toil — 
That  consecrate  the  meanest  soil  ? 

When,  whither  shall  we  turn  to  And 

Man's  noblest  monuments  of  mind  ? 

The  spirit  of  this  clime  is  tame. 

The  aspect  of  this  race  is  cold, 
To  buy  and  sell  their  souls  they  frame. 

The  worship  of  this  land  is  gold ; 
With  these  no  sympathy  may  claim, 
Our  ancient  bards  of  mighty  fame. 

Our  statesmen,  and  our  warriors  old. 

By  no  dull  ties  of  custom  bound, 

In  that  sweet  land  which  first  I  knew ; 
A  world  within  a  world  I  found. 

And  from  this  sordid  life  withdrew. 
By  soul-enlarginff  Genius  led, 

I  traversed  Avide  the  realms  of  mind. 
And  communed  with  the  living  dead— 

The  deathless  sages  of  mankmd. 
From  out  decay  the  springing  flowers 

Rise  hallow'd  in  that  northern  clime  ; 
Oh !  what  a  place  of  birth  was  ours — 

The  land  of  Memot^  and  of  Time ! 
Auilralia  Felix,  Mai/  1841.  Digitized  by  dOOglC 
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RIGHT  OF  ft£ARCH. 

TO    LORD    ASHBUBTON. 

liBTTSR  I* 


Mr  Lord, — I  shall  make  no  apolooy 
for  addressing  you  thus  public^, 
without  preface  and  without  per- 
mission. Apologies  are  for  the  most 
part  idle;  m  the  present  instance 
they  would  be  misplaced.  Nor  shall 
I  yet  join  in  the  general  chorus  of 
acclamation  with  which  your  nomin- 
ation to  the  situation  of  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  to  the  United 
States  has  been  hailed  alike  by  press 
and  people.  While  I  felicitate  you 
on  the  opportunity  which  that  high 
employment  may  affbrd  you  of  dis- 
tinguishing yourself  and  advancing 
the  interests  of  your  country,  you 
will  not  think  me  either  URciTil  or 
churlish  if  I  reserve  my  acclamation 
and  applause  for  the  anxiously  await- 
ed and  momentous  result  of  your 
most  important  embassy.  Yours, 
my  lord,  is  no  common  mission  of 
condolence  or  congratulation.  You 
will  have  to  handle  great  and  mighty 
questions  of  imperijd  import  to  Eng- 
land, whether  considered  in  reference 
to  that  preponderancy  and  dominion 
on  the  sea,  which  she  has  always 
hitherto  preserved, — and  which,  with 
the  blessmg  of  God,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ^ 
she  will  ever  maintain  unto  the  death,* 
—or  in  reference  to  her  trade  and 
commerce.  The  able  minister  placed 
at  the  head  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment has  departed  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine  in  sanctioning,  perhafw 
I  should  rather  say  in  suggesting, 
your  nomination  to  ner  mostgradous 
majesty.    You  have  not  been  bred  a 


forms,  no  respecter  of  names  or  of 
perrons,  no  furious  red  tapist  who 
would  exclaim,  '*  HUas  !  tout  est  per- 
du !  Monsieur  n*  a  point  de  botuclesr* 
You  will  also  understand  me  to  be 
no  foolish  and  fribble  contemner  of 
British  merchants.  Ilmow  that  some 
of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  men 
in  the  eommnnity  are  of  the  class  of 
first-rate  British  merchants.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  your  grubs  of 
baberdashersj'-the  butterfly  burgh- 
ers of  Fore  Street  and  Cheapside, 
who  call  themselves  BiitiBh  merchants, 
— Imt  I  mean  men  like  the  Hopes 
and  Thorntons  of  the  past  ages,  and 
tile  Barii^  and  Mil^ays  of  the 

§  resent.  Qna  British  merchant, 
[lerefore,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
you.  Your  natural  parts  are  con- 
siderable. Your  information  on  com- 
mercial and  financial  subjects  is  va- 
ried and  extensive.  Your  experience 
is  great ;  your  shrewdness,  dexterity, 
and  acuteness,  proverbiai.  The  trans- 
actions and  correspondence  of  the 
eminent  firm  in  which  you  were  so 
long  a  partner  must  have  rendered 
you  familiar  with  the  modem  history 
and  the  tn£^ng  relations  of  all  the 
states  in  the  worM.  But  you  have 
other  advantages  unique  and  per- 
donal  to  yourself.  You  transacted 
the  aAura  of  your  house  for  months 
and  years  at  sepamte  epochs  in  Hol- 
land, in  France,  in  Russia,  and  in 
America.  This  must  have  awakened 
your  mind,  and  esrpanded  your  in- 
tellect, and  opened  to  you  new  views 
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sores ;  bnt  I  may  jtkst,  enpasmniy  re« 
mark  that  yoar  andent  opinicms  on 
the  com -laws,  and  the  orders  in 
oooncO,  savoured  more  of  the  cos- 
mopolite than  of  the  subject  of  a 
small  island  under  a  Umited  mcmarehy. 
Yet  while  adopthig  and  maintaining 
views  on  these  subjects,  both  by 
tongue  and  pen,  repugnant  in  my 
mind  to  English  interests,  you  al- 
ways acted  m  a  Conservative  spirit 
hi  sustaining  the  great  system  of 
European  credit,  'fills  is  easily  ac* 
counted  for.  The  immense  transac- 
tions of  your  house  could  onlv  be 
measured  by  parallels  of  latitude. 
They  extended  irom  pole  to  pole,  and 
in  their  multiplicity  and  magnitude 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  balance^  on 
a  calculation  of  profit  and  loss,  was 
sometimes  struck  against  Qreat  Bri- 
tain. But  now  yon  are,  perhaps,  no 
longer  a  merchant  but  a  British  peer. 
That  you  are  a  British  peer  is,  in- 
deed, certain ;  that  you  nave  with- 
drawn fh>m  the  house  of  Baring, 
Brothers,  and  Co.  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  not  informed.    But  whe- 


ther you  are  or  are  not  li  partner  in 
that  eminent  firm,  it  is  fit  that  you 
should  now  know  that  the  main, 
chief,  and  cardinal  question  in  which 
you  will  have  to  treat,  is  not  cosmo* 
polittti  but  British,— ay,  British  to 
the  heart's  core.  The  question,  my 
lord,  of  the  mioirr  of  search  is  a 
mi^or  and  vital  question,  which  must 
not  be  put  off,  nor  patched  up,  nor 
specid- pleaded,  but  asserted, — ay, 
and  straightfbrwardly,  boldly,  broad- 
ly, and  prominently  maintatned  too, 
as  our  anceston  maintained  it,  with 
the  courage,  constancy,  and  consis- 
tency of  Britons.  Your  lordship's  long 
recddenee  in  Holland  has  made  you 
familiar  with,  and  perhaps  disposed 
you  favourably  to,  the  Mars  Li" 
herum  of  Grotfus ;  but  the  doctrine 
which  you  must  nuuntain  at  Wash- 
ington is  that  contained  in  the  Mare 
cJaunim  of  his  great  opponent,  John 
Selden. 

On  this  subject  you  shall  be  ad*- 
dressed  without  reserve  by 

A  SaILOB  AKD  SlUiDSKlTS, 


LbttebII. 


My  Lord, — It  is  not  by  accident 
that  you  have  been  nominated  as  ex- 
traordinary ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  recommend- 
ing circumstances  whicn  at  the  first 
blush  justify  the  selection  of  our 
adroit  premier.  You  are  in  a  mea- 
sure the  architect  of  your  own  for- 
tune. You  are  descended  of  a  race 
of  prosperous  citizens.  You  will  not 
overshadow  the  republican  plainness 
of  the  Tylers  and  the  Cruttendens,  by 
the  lustre  of  your  birth  or  the 
length  of  your  titles.  But  you  are  a 
rich,  and  have  from  your  earliest 
years  been  a  prosperous  and  thriving, 
man ;  and  tnese  circumstances  wm 
not  be  without  their  influence  on  the 
most  money -loving  and  money- 
getting  people  that  the  sun  has  ever 
uione  upon.  It  is  true,  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Britbh  House  of 
Lords ;  but  there  your  patent  of  no- 
bility is  hardly  yet  dir,  so  spick  and 
span  new  is  it ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
your  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  can  •*en  revtmche^  and,  to 
balance  the  aristocratic  side  of  the 
account,  ckimyou  as  having  been  in 
early  life  an  American  citizen.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  yon  are  connected  with 
the  States  hj  three  of  the  strongest 


ties  which  can  be  entwined  round 
the  heart  of  man, — firstly,  by  mar- 
riage,— secondly,  by  a  connexion 
witn  the  land  ffbr  I  have  been  told 
you  are  a  large  landholder  in  Penn- 
sylvania),—  and,  thirdly,  by  money, 
of  which  (if  I  am  not  misinformed) 
you  have  large  parcels  invested  in 
the  American  funds.  All  this  may 
be  for  good,  or  it  may  be  for  evil ; 
but  the  game,  my  lord,  whether  for 
the  one  or  for  the  other,  is  com- 
pletely and  altogether  in  your  own 
hands.  If  you  will  allow  yourself  to 
be  circumvented  and  controlled  by 
the  smooth  and  specious  friends  into 
whose  society  you  must  inevitably 
be  thrown  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  your  connexions,  then  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  a  people 
calm  and  calculating  by  habit,  cha- 
racterised by  every  formidable  qua- 
lity—  active,  laborious,  tenacious, 
specious,  vtdn^Iorious,  and  head- 
strong— may  induce  you  to  think 
that  the  settlement  dr  the  question 

of  the    BIGHT   OF   SBABCH   IS   OnC   Of 

easy  solution;  and  that  it  now  but 
remains  for  Great  Britafai  to  sur- 
render pretensions  which  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  day  it  would  be  not  only 
inconvcnlenl,  but  preposterous,  to 
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uige.  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the 
changeflil  and  contradictory  pass- 
ages in  your  public  life,  you  would 
not  hold  out  a  long  si^e  on  this  car- 
dinal question  of  search,  or,  indeed, 
on  any  other  subject,  provided  the 
enemy  sat  down  before  you,  and 
opened  his  trenches  in  regular  form. 
It  is  true  that  your  personal  interest 
as  a  landholder  and  a  fundholder  in 
America  would  lie  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  such  a  surrender  as  I 
hint  at;  but  (without  imputing  to 
you  any  interested  motive  m  advert- 
mg  to  your  American  property,  both 
r^  and  personal,)  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  your  interests  in  England, 
in  lands  and  monies,  are  much  more 
considerable  than  any  you  may  have 
now,  or  probably  may  hereafter  ac- 
quire, in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  your  pecuniary  in- 
terests that  Jonathan  will  appeal  for 
the  solution  of  this  question ;  he  is 
too  crafty  and  cunning  for  that ;  it 
is  to  your  vanity  and  foresight  he 
will  pay  the  homage  of  his  acquies- 
cence, when  he  tells  you  that  about 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  one  Mr. 
Baring — and  the  fact  proves,  he  will 
add,  that  the  said  Saring  was  the 
most  clear-sighted  gentleman  in  all 
England — declared,  not  off-hand,  in 
the  blundering  of  an  extempore,  per- 
haps an  after-dinner,  speech,  but  in 
a  perpended  pamphlet,  vnritten  with 
malice  aforethougnt,  **  That  the  pre- 
tensions to  a  right  to  search  a  na- 
tional ship  for  any  thing  appears 
fenerally  exploded  and  renounced 
y  all  parties."*  Exploded  and  re- 
nounoed  by  all  parties!  Where, 
my  good  lord,  did  you,  or  your 
then  firm,  learn  such  notions  ? 
They  are  unknown  to  the  English 
constitution.  They  are  repudiated 
by  the  common  and  maritime  law ; 
they  are  disowned  by  the  lowest 
swabber  of  decks  in  the  English 
navy ;  they  are  protested  against 
to  the  death  by  the  universal  English 
people !    I  ought,  however,  to  crave 


great  work  of  Selden,t  with  the  text 
of  Molloy,t  the  celebrated  letter  of 
the  Duke  oiNewcastle  to  the  Prussian 
minister,§  or  the  multifarious  judg- 
ments and  dicta  on  the  subject,  l^ 
ginning  with  the  4th  institute,  c  22, 
and  ending  with  the  decisions  of 
Lords  Ellenborough  and  Stowell,  as 
reported  in  East  and  Robinson.  You 
have  not,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
digested  the  tough  mutton  of  the 
inns  of  court ;  or  drank  that  *'  casse 
tete,*"  their  heady  port ;  or  "  cudgelled 
your  brains*^  with  reading  either 
their  voluminous  books  of  reports  or 
their  text-writers.  Nor  to  sustain 
this  right  of  search,  have  you  lain 
within  fourteen  inches  of  hammock, 
or  prepared  crows,  handspikes,  ram- 
mers, sponges,  powder-horns,  matches, 
and  train  tackles,  as  I  have  done. 
No, — not  a  bit  of  it.  At  the  very 
time  when  I  was  fighting — ay,  and 
bleeding — for  this  inalienable  right, 
you  and  your  firm — Shaving  probably 
more  property  embarked  in  American 
than  in  English  bottoms — were  pen- 
ning the  pamphlet  to  whose  doctrines 
and  principles  I  here  take  exception. 
As  our  education  and  services  were 
different,  so  are  our  rewards.  For 
old  England  and  her  ancient  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  I  shed  my  blood, 
and  am  now  on  half-pay,  I  will  not 
say  in  what  rank ;  against  old  Eng- 
land and  those  rights  you  shed  very 
copiously  your — ink;  and  you  are 
a  peer  and  ambassador  extraordinaiy, 
niuned  to  settle  the  question  which 
you  certainly  prejudged ;  which  pos- 
sibly you  did  not  understand  or  look 
at,  more  in  reference  to  average 
and  contribution,  than  with  a  view 
to  the  sustainment  of  the  honour  and 
naval  strength  and  superiority  of 
our  common  country. 

Whether  you  understand  this 
great  oucstion  at  this  moment,  or 
will  take  the  pains  to  make  your- 
self master  of  it,  I  profess  not  to 
know,  nor  do  I  very  much  care, 
unless  in  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
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our  time,  not  even  excepting  the 
most  signal  Whig  failures  of  John 
George,  earl  of  Durham,  and  the 
Hon.  David  Montagu  Erskine,  now 
Lord  Erskine,  minister  at  the  court 
of  Bavaria,  hut  at  the  period  to 
which  I  allude  envoy  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States.  I  knew  the 
late  Lord  Durham  well.  He  was  an 
honourable,  straightforward,  high- 
minded  man;  but  vain,  ignorant, 
overbearing,  and  shallow.  He  left 
these  shores  strongly  and  justly  pre- 
judiced against  the  character  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Casar  of  Russia.  In 
the  fortunes  of  Poland  he  took  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  He  S3m[ipa- 
thised  with  her  sorrows,  and  would, 
had  he  had  before  he  went  to 
Russia  the  power,  have  raised  her 
from  her  prostrate  condition.  This 
was  well  known  to  the  court  to  which 
he  had  been  accredited,  and  he  was  in 
consequence  treated  with  more  than 
incivility  on  landing  at  Odessa.  Com- 
plaint and  high-toned  remonstrance 
was  the  consequence.  Explanation 
followed.  The  Czar  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  utter  a  few  ci^dl  and  honeyed 
speeches,  thus  furnishing  the  diplo- 
matic diacolon  to  soothe  the  Durham 
dignity.  The  arrogant,  vain,  and 
shallow  peer  was  equalled,  amazed, 
and  deliffhted.  His  anger  was  ap- 
peased, his  self-love  flattered;  in  a 
word,  complaint  was  hushed.  Nor 
did  imperial  condescension  stop  here. 
Civility  begat  intimacy, — intimacy 
ripened  into  friendship  —  imperial 
friendship !  —  and  Poland  was  for- 
gotten, Circassia  spoken  of  in  a  sotto 
voce  tone,  and  the  Vixen  and  her 
condemnation  hinted  at  with  "  baited 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness." 
Up  to  this  moment  Lord  Durham 
had  been  the  most  popular  peer  in 
this  country.  He  was  looked  up  to 
by  a  then  considerable,  and  certainly 
a  most  active  and  energetic,  party 
as  their  chosen  leader ;  he  was  put 
forward  as  the  only  possible  minis- 
ter, and  enfeoffed  to  popularity  as 
future  premier:  but  from  the  mo- 
ment he  surrendered  the  dignity  of 
his  country  and  forgot  his  duty  as  a 
minister  and  a  man — ^from  the  in- 
stant he  bartered  and  trucked  Eng- 


lish interests  and  English  honour 
against  a  Tartar's  smile,  he  descended 
from  his  elevated  position,  and  be- 
came powerless,  d^^raded,  and  dis- 
graced. He  returned  to  his  native 
hmd,  and  the  rest  is  tedious  as  a 
twice-told  tale.  Instead  of  clutching 
the  seals  of  office,  he  was  transported 
to  Canada ;  from  which  dependency, 
after  a  flagrant  Mure,  he  departed, 
and  shortfy  afterwards  died. 

I  say  nothing  against  a  conciliatory 
and  complying  spirit;  such  a  spint 
is  sometimes  of  advantage  in  nego- 
tiation ;  but  a  minister  should  never 
yield  in  any  matter  that  essentially 
concerns  the  honour  and  interests 
of  his  country.  Before  I  conclude 
the  letters  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  your  lordship, 
I  hope  to  convince  even  the  most 
sceptical  that  the  bight  of  seabch 
is  a  question  involving  the  honour 
and  interests  of  England,  and  on 
which  no  minister  should  bate  one 
jot  of  the  ancient  practice  and  well- 
established  pretensions  of  our  native 
land.  But  previously  to  such  an 
inquiry,  allow  me  to  adduce  the  ex- 
ample of  the  present  Lord  Erskine  in 
adcution  to  that  of  the  late  Lord  Dur- 
ham in  corroboration  of  my  position 
of  the  danger  of  any  minister  yield- 
ing a  pin's  point  in  a  question  in- 
vcuving  the  honour  of  his  flag  or 
nation.  In  the  year  1807  there  was 
an  encounter  between  H.M.S.  Leo- 
pard and  the  American  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, which  took  place  off  the  coast 
of  America,  the  result  of  which  %vas 
the  loss  of  some  lives  on  board  the 
American  frigate.*  In  complaining 
of  this  encounter,  Mr.  Munroe,  the 
then  envoy  from  the  United  States 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Jameses,  remarked 
"  on  the  unfounded  and  most  un- 
justifiable pretension  to  search  for 
deserters." 

In  Mr.  Canning's  reply  of  August 
2, 1807,  he  stated,  "That  his  majesty 
neither  does  nor  has  at  any  time 
maintained  the  pretension  of  a  right 
to  search  ships  of  war  in  the  national 
service  of  any  state  for  deserters." 
But  in  a  subsequent  communica- 
tion  to  Mr.  Munroe,  dated  Sep- 
tember 22d,  the  secretary  for  foreign 


*  See  copy  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  Foreign  Office, 
July  «5, 1807. 
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affairs  expUUaad  tbia  fiM  admissioa 
thus:  — 

^^  If  tbe  right  to  searoh  shipi  of  war 
for  deserterg  10  not  innsted  upon  by 
this  country,  it  is  not  because  tlie 
employmtnt  and  the  detention  of 
British  mariners  on  board  the  na- 
tional ship  of  any  state  are  considered 
as  less  iiynrious  to  Great  Britain 
than  their  employment  aboEUtl  mer* 
chant- vessels,  hut  merely  thai  redress 
is  in  that  caee  to  be  sought  hy  govern' 
meut  from  gooemment,  and  not  to  be 
summarily  enforced  by  the  wmuthor* 
ised  qfficer  of  any  qf  his  modesty  s 
ships  of  war'  ♦  Further  on  our  then 
foreign  secretary  spoaks  thus : — ^*  The 
right  and  the  practice  of  which  you 
are  instructed  to  complain  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  justice  and  intolerable 
in  all  their  parts  haoe  been  exercised 
by  Great  Britainfrom  the  earliest  ages 
ijfthe  British  wwal  power,  even  with* 
out  any  qualification  or  exception  in 
favour  of  national  ships  of  war. 
When  mariners,  subjects  of  nis  ma* 
jesty,  are  employed  in  the  private 
service  of  foreign  individuals  under 
private  civil  contracts,  the  king's 
subjects,  and  the  foreign  individuals 
with  whom  they  contract  to  serve, 
enter  into  engagements  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  ^  his  mi^jeety's  sub- 
jects towards  him,  but  to  those  en- 
gagements the  government  of  the 
foreign  nation  has  not  mode  itself  a 
party.  In  such  cases,  tfb  species  of 
redress  which  tbe  practice  of  all  times 
has  admitted  as  sanctioned,  is  that  of 
taking  those  subjects  at  sea  out  of 
tho  service  of  such  foreign  indi- 
viduals and  recalling  them  to  the 
dischaige  of  that  previous  and  para- 
mount duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
sovereign  and  their  country.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  that  these  rights 
existed  in  their  fullest  force  for  astes 


pnscriptios  usages  of  Qreai  BrilaiH^ 
fimi^ied  in  the  soundest  primers  ^ 
nathmU  law^  though  ^  eti/ifroed 
against  ^ther  independent  nations  qf 
the  worH  were  to  ie  suspendod  whmr 
ever  they  might  come  in  contad  with 
the  inUrests  orfedxngs  qfthe  American 
people  J"  if  Subsequent  to  this  eor- 
respoodenoe,  the  American  authori- 
ties prohibited  all  intercourse  between 
the  mhabitants  of  the  United  States 
and  his  majesty's  ship  of  war  hm- 
versaHy,  and  much  mplomatic  cor- 
respondence took  plaoe,  to  which  h  is 
not  necessary  here  to  advert,  oa  the 
23d  of  January,  1809.  Uowever,  it 
having  been  previously  intunated  by 
the  lion.  David  Alontague  Erskine 
(now  Lord  Erskine)  that  ^there  ex- 
ii^ed  in  Uiose  individuals  who  are  to 
have  a  leading  share  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  a 
disposition  to  come  to  a  complete  and 
cordial  understanding  witK  Great 
Britain,*'  Mr.  Secretaiy  Canning  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Erskine  a  despatch 
containing  three  conditions,  in  which 
neither  the  honour  nor  interests  of 
England  were  in  any  wise  compii>- 
mi^. 

Mr.  Erskine,  my  lord,  like  yo«r- 
self^  had  many  personal  fViends  and 
connexions  in  America  with  whom 
he  lived  on  the  most  familiar  footing. 
He  had  too,  like  Jjxd  Ashburtoo, 
married  an  American  lady.  There 
was  then,  and  there  is  now,  I  believe, 
no  nuin  more  distinguished  by  a  l<^\y 
sense  of  honour,  no  individual  on 
earth  more  disposed  then  as  bow  to 
uphold  what  he  really  believed  tbe 
dignity  and  maritime  rights  of  his 
country.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
we  oflten  take  our  impression  oi 
these  interests  and  of  tnat  dignity 
from  the  people  wiUi  whom  we  asso- 
ciate,    we  involuntarilv.  and  a«  it 
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Erakme,  diew  down  ob  his  lordship's 
head  the  following  eensare  from  Mr. 
Seeretary  Canning,  in  a  despatch 
dated  the  22d  May,  1809:-^'' It  is 
nrach  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the 
execution  of  instructions  upon  points 
of  80  much  delieaey  and  importance, 
you  should  have  thought  yourself 
authorised  to  depart  so  widely,  not 
only  from  their  letter,  but  from  their 
spirit.*'  The  secretary  of  state  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  course  of  ftre  pages,  to 
point  out  those  deviations  neriatim^ 
adopted,  not  only  in  non-conformity 
to  his  majesty's  views,  but  in  contra- 
diction to  Bis  positive  directions. 
On  the  80th  of  May,  Mr.  Erskine's 
^reement,  to  whien  I  refer,  was 
&a vowed  by  an  order  in  councU,  and 
as  it  Mras  imponible  that  he  could  then 
exercise  his  iVmctions  either  with 
satifldkction  to  himself  or  with  ad- 
vantage to  his  majesty's  service,  he 
was  instantly  recalled,  and  replaced 
by  Mr.  Jacuon. 


I  do  not  for  one  moment  say  that 
your  lordship  will  fell  into  any  of 
the  errors  of  Lords  Durham  or  Ers- 
kine ;  but,  knowing  what  your  lord- 
ship's previous  opimons  were — know- 
ing, also,  who  are  your  connexions 
hi  America,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  speak  in  teims  of  friendly  moni- 
tion and  to  revive  in  your  mind 
circumstances  which  may  have  been 
ei&ced  by  the  efflux  of  time :  fbr, 
alas!  my  lord,  thirty-two  distinctly 
tolled  years  have  sounded  since  these 
occurrences,  when  you  and  I  were 
younger  men  than  we  are  now. 

I  had  purposed,  in  the  present 
letter,  to  open  the  ctuestkm  of  the 
right  and  dominion  of  the  sea,  which 
has  always  been  "  not  common  to  all, 
but  susceptible  of  private  dominion 
and  propriety;"  but  I  find  I  must 
enter  on  this  purt  of  the  question  in 
my  third  letter. 

I  remain,  my  lord, 

A  Sailor  anp  Seldkhite. 


LbtteeIII. 


My  Lofd,— It  will  be  my  duty  to 
maintain  in  the  present  letter  that 
the  right  and  dominion  of  the  sea 
^  baa  always  been  not  in  common  to 
all  men  but  capable  of  private  do- 
minion or  proprietie  as  well  as  tiio 
kvML"*  A  writer  in  The  Tmes  haa 
insinuated,  imUier  than  asserted,  that 
the  word  sea  must  be  taken  1k^  to 
mean  the  narrow  sea;  but  iht  great 
John  Selden  supplies  the  answer  to 
any  sueh  argument  "^  the  sea," 
says  hOft  ^  wee  understand  the  whole 
sea,  as  wdll  the  main  ocean  or  out- 
land  seaa,  as  those  which  are  within- 
laod,  ffueh  as  the  Mediterranean, 
Adnatick,  ^^Egean,  or  Levant,  British, 
and  Baltic  Seas,  or  any  other  of  that 
kuide  which  differ  no  otherwise  from 
the  main  than  as  bomogpenoas  or 
simiiary  parts  of  the  same  bodie  do 
ijrom  the  whole." 

The  kgal  definittoii  of  the  sea  is 
very  vast ;  *^  The  sea  is  where  the 
water  floifs  and  rafbws,  «od  is  so 
BvtifBiom  that  a  man  oannot  see  laad 
fram  one  shore  to  the  other;"  I  "And 
the  juriadktion  of  the  king,"  says 
LfOAard,§  **  extends  over  the  wIkm 


sea  between  Britain  and  France,  and 
so  to  the  middle  of  the  sea  between 
Britain  and  Spain ;"  and  Bolle,  in  his 
AMdgementlji  says,  "  llie  dominion 
of  the  whole  sea  which  surrounds 
T?!ngli"d  belongs  to  the  king,  and 
this  dominion  extends  to  both  shores, 
and  the  ligeanoe  or  dcmiinion  of  the 
sea  belongs  to  the  king  as  to  his  crown 
of  England."  If 

Foreign  jurists  have  attonpted  to 
quibble  awav  and  fritter  down  the 
meaning  of  the  words  **  private  domi- 
nion," but  the  great  text- writer  of  the 
Mare  Clcauyxn  has  deprived  them  of 
all  such  attempts  at  alignment  by 
defining  what  lie  means  by  these 
words.  "Private  dominioii,"  si^ 
he,  **  is  peculiar  only  to  some ;  that 
is  to  say,  distributed  and  set  apart  by 
any  particular  states,  princes,  or  per- 
sons whatever,  in  such  a  mann^  that 
others  are  excluded,  or,  at  least,  in 
sone  sort  barred  from  a  libertie  of 
use  and  enjoiement.'*  ** 

I  win  pass  over  the  testimony  ad- 
duced by  Selden  from  Scripture  as  to 
private  dominion  of  the  sea,  nor 
dwell  here  on  the  examples  which  he 


*  Preface  to  'Hare  Clatuumt  from  tbe  Inner  Temple,  4th  Norember,  1635. 
t  Of  the  dominion  or  ownership  of  the  sea,  book  i.  p.  IS. 
$  4  Rot  196. 1,  to.  f  S  Leo,  73.  |  2  Rot.  168, 1,  45.qT. 

1  See  also  Lord  Hale  De  Partifmi.  **  Mars  CfamsmD,  book  i  p^ot 
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cites  of  sea-dominion  by  Minos  over 
the  Egyptian,  Pamphylian,  Lydian, 
and  .^ean  Seas ;  of  the  Spinetans, 
Tuscans,  Cartha^nians,  and  other 
lords  of  the  sea  m  the  west ;  of  the 
sea-dominion  of  the  people  of  Borne, 
and  such  as  followed  their  customs 
in  the  Eastern  empire.  In  more  mo- 
dern times,  however,  the  Portu- 
ffuese,*  ha^dng  claimed  a  private 
dominion  over  the  sea,  even  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  itself,  there,  arose  in 
consequence,  a  hot  dispute  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sebastian,  king 
of  Portugal,  in  which  our  great 
queen  asserted  and  maintained  that 
supremacy  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  as  boldly  asserted  and  as 
vigorously  maintained  by  her  pre- 
sent most  gracious  maj^ty.  That 
supremacy,  as  is  plainly  proved  by 
Seiden,  was  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  who  were  lords  of  the 
Northern  Sea  before  they  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans.  It  was  a 
dominion  which  followed  the  con- 
quest under  the  Emperors  Claudian 
and  Domitian,  and  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Saxons,  "  who  flourished  not 
a  little  in  shipping  for  the  maintein- 
ing  of  the  soverai^ntie  of  the  *ea.*'t 
After  Alfred  was  mvested,  says  Sei- 
den, in  the  kingdom,  "  The  defence  of 
the  sea  was  restored  and  its  domi- 
nion established,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  business  of  shipping 
was  mightily  advanced  in  his  reign 
among  the  English-Saxons  in  oraer 
to  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  their 
dominion  hf  sea'*  It  is  mentioned 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis  that  Harold 
"guarded  the  sea  with  a  force  of 
soldiery  and  shipping  that  none  of 
his  enemies  could,  without  a  sore 
conflict,  invade  the  kingdom."  ^  So 
that,"  says  Seiden,  "wee  cannot 
otherwise  conceive  but  that  these 
naval  forces  were  at  that  time  dis- 
posed, and  the  sea-fights  undertaken, 
for  the  defeTice  and  guard  of  the  sea, 
as  an  appendant  of  the  JEns^Ush- Saxon 
dominion  in  this  Island.  K  any 
doubt  could,  however,  exist  as  to  the 
sea-dominion  of  the  English-Saxons, 
it  is  set  at  rest  by  the  tributes  and 
duties  which  they  levied  fh>m  their 
fiduciaries,  such  as  danegeld  and 
the  like,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  navy.    Full  accounts 


of  these  tributes  may  be  found  in 
the  MS.  of  Marianus,  Scotus,  Hove- 
den,  and  Florentius.  But  addi- 
tional proof  is  afforded  by  the  title  of 
our  kings.  The  title  of  Edgar  ran 
as  follows:  —  "I,  Edgar,  sovereign 
lord  of  all  Albion,  am  of  the  mmi' 
time  or  visular  kings  inhditing  round 
about:'  ''  So  that  it  hath  be^"  says 
Seiden,  "  the  manner  of  those  thiat 
at  any  time  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Britain  to 
extend  their  dominion  m  the  cireum' 
ambient  sea  to  the  largest  circuity  scaur' 
ing  the  seas  about,  and  keepu^  other 
nations  at  a  distance"  Thougn  there 
are  passages  in  the  histories  of  France 
of  tins  epoch,  which  speak  of  the 
naval  power  of  that  country,  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gathered  m>m 
them — not  even  fh)m  Popelinerius 
in  his  LAmiral  de  France — which 
sets  forUi  the  least  sign  or  shadow  of 
a  sovereignty  or  dominion  over  the 
sea.  It  was  well  remarked,  in  a 
recent  debate  on  the  navy  estimates, 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  our  navy 
never  was  in  a  more  palmy  state 
than  in  the  days  when  there  was  a 
guardian,  or  lora  high  admiral.  This 
was  to  the  letter  true,  for  in  the 
earliest  times  the  "  guard  or  ^vem- 
ment  of  the  sea,  as  of  a  provmoe,  or 
territory,  was  intrusted  to  governors, 
or  commanders,  who  had  Sie  chaise 
of  guarding  the  sea,  and  were  tne 
guardians,  or  governors,  thereof  m 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
some  province  or  land:*  The  princa- 
pal  end  of  calling  a  parlianmnt  in 
the  14  Edward  lU.  was,  ''de  treter 
sur  la  gard  de  la  pees  de  la  terre,  de 
la  marche  dJEscoce,  etdela  meer  ,*"  { 
giving  us  to  understand,  says  Seiden, 
"  that  the  land  and  sea  together  made 
one  entire  bodie  of  the  kingdom  of 
England:'  In  the  acts  of  20  Henry 
VI.  mention  is  made  of  the  safe* 
guarding  of  the  sea,  or  de  la  sauf" 
garde  de  la  mier,  as  of  a  thing  com- 
monly known,  and  for  which  it  waa 
the  custom  of  the  English  to  make 
as  diligent  provision  as  for  the  go- 
vernment of  any  province  or  country. 
In  the  32d  year  of  Henry  VL  a  de- 
mand was  made  in  parliament  of 
40,000/.  ''  for  the  ddence  and  afe- 
guard  of  the  sea;"  and  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  law  imposing  tonnage 


*  See  Quinto  libra  de*  Ordsnnaconet, 
t  Rot.  FaiL  14.  £d.  IIL  art.  2. 


t  Mare  Claosam,  «•  z«  pp.  S53«i5* 
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and  jpoundage,  the  words  **for  the 
keeping  and  sure  defending  of  the 
SBAs  agamst  all  persons,**  are  intro- 
duced, "So  that,^  says  Selden,  "the 
king  of  £nffland  hath  ever  heen  so 
aoooonted  the  arbitrator  and  lord  of 
commerce  throughout  these  seas,  and 
the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
sea,  as  of  those  things  which  are  held 
and  possessed  by  one  and  the  same 
right,  is  joined  together.*'  In  the 
commission  of  the  lord  high  admiral, 
too,  Calais  and  the  marshes  thereof, 
Normandy,  Grascony,  and  Aquitaine, 
are  mentioned,  ana  the  admiral  is 
governor-general  over  the  fleets  and 
seae  aforesaid ;  so  that  in  the  most 
received  form  of  this  commission, 
after  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  we  have  a  continual  possession, 
or  dominion  of  the  king  of  England 
by  sea  pointed  at  in  express  words. 
Ccmtinual  possession  and  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  sea  as  an  appendant 
of  the  kingdom  have,  therefore,  to  use 
the  words  of  Selden,  "  rendered  the 
sea  itself  a  province  under  the  tuition 
or  protection  of  the  admiral  of  Eng- 
land as  part  of  the  kingdom.*'  And 
accordingly  our  Henry  FV.  granted 
leave  to  Ferrando  iJrtis  de  Sara- 
chione  to  sail  from  London  to  Ro- 
chelle,  addressmg  his  letters  to  his 
sea  -  commanders  throughout  this 
whole  sea  as  lord  of  the  same.  "  And,** 
says  the  author  of  the  Mare  Clavsum, 
"  the  northern  coasts  of  Britain,  hav- 
ing no  countries  lying  i^;ainst  them, 
are  washed  by  the  mam  and  open 
sea;  and  the  southern  coasts  of 
Ireland  are  bounded  upon  Spain, 
the  western  upon  the  Indian  coun- 
tries under  the  dominion,  and  so  the 
jurisdictum  of  our  king  by  sea  is  of 
a  mighh/  vast  extent'^  King  Edward 
nL  entitles  himself  and  his  predeces- 
sors lords  of  the  whole  sea ;  and  in 
his  commission  to  Geoffry  de  Say, 
8a3rs,*  "  Our  progenitors  nave  beoi 
lords  of  the  sea  on  every  side,  yea, 
and  defenders  thereof;**  and  he  then 
commands  this  Greoflry  to  "  abkbst 
twenty-six  galleys  newly  come  to  the 
coasts  of  Brittany  ana  Normandy, 

and   WITH    ALL    DILIGENCE    tO    MAKE 

Seabch  afteb  THEM  and  other  ships 
OF  WAE,  and  stoutly  and  manfully 
SET  UPON  tHEM ;  and  if  they  steal 


AWAY,    WITHOUT    BELAY    tO    FOLLOW 
THEM,  and  GOUEAQEOUSLY  TO  DESTROY 

THEM.**  In  a  bill  brought  into  par- 
liahient  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
this  king*s  reign,  he  is  styled  sovereign 
of  the  sea  by  all  nations : — "  En  touz 
portz  et  bones  villes  sur  mier  et 
sur  rivieres  si  noble  et  si  plentinouse 
que  touz  les  pais  tenoient  et  appel- 
loyent  notre  seignieur  le  Boyde  la 
Mer."t  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
the  estates  of  the  realm  did,  with 
one  consent,  affirm  as  a  thing  un- 
questionable that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land is  lord  of  the  sea.  So  that 
Bracton,  when  he  speaks  of  the  cus- 
toms of  Euj^land,  acknowledged  that 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  belonged 
to  his  king.  Robert  Belknap,  an 
eminent  ju^e  in  the  time  of  Richard 
n.,  idso  says  the  sea  is  subject  to  the 
king  as  put  of  the  patrimony  of  his 
crown: — "La  m^re  est  del  ligeans 
del  roy  come  de  son  corone  d'Ajogle- 
terre.  t  And  a  writer  in  Henry 
VIIIth*s  time  says,  "  It  hath  been 
received  by  ancient  custom  that  it  is 
a  dutie  lying  upon  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  scour  the  sea  of  pirates  and 
to  render  the  use  thereof  as  of  a 
public  road  or  thoroughfare."  §  In 
certain  articles  of  12  Mw.  HI.  "oif 
retmendum  et  conservandvm  antiquam 
sttperioriialem  maris  AnglitB^^  are  the 
following  words,  as  appears  by  Lord 
Coke*s  commentary  on  the  Articuli 
AdmiraUtatis : — ^^Justitiam  inter  omnes 
gentes  nationis  cvjusamque  per  mare 
AngUcB  transeuntesy  et  ad  cognosceu' 
dum  super  omnibus  in  contrarium  at' 
temptatis  in  eodem,  et  ad  puniendum 
delinquentes,  et  damna  passis  satis^ 
fadtndumT  "  And  long  oefore  this,** 
says  Lord  Coke,  4  inst.,  145,  "  King 
Edgar  saith  in  his  charter  thus: — 
^Mihi  concessit  propUia  divimtas  cum 
Anglorum  imperio  omnia  regna  in' 
sidarum  oceani  cum  suis  ferocissimis 
regents  usque  Norwegiam.*'* 

The  striking  of  the  topsails  by  any 
foreign  ship  to  the  smallest  vessel  in 
the  British  navy  is  not  alone  in  honour 
of  the  British  king  or  queen  for  the 
time  being,  but  also  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sovereignty  and  dominion 
of  the  sea.  A  compliance  with  this 
custom  has  always  oeen  enforced  by 
British  officers,  and  every  one  knows 


*  Rot  Seotis,  10  £d.  Memb.  16. 

t  6  Btcb.  II.  Fitsherbert,  tit.  Protection. 


t  Rot.  Pari.  46  Ed.  IIL  No.  SO. 
$  SeiDgenuo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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that  a  ri^rouf  exaction  of  this  prac- 
tice invoiyed  us  in  a  war  with  Hoi* 
land.*  The  history  of  Tom  Smith, 
howeyer,  generally  called  among 
■eamen  hy  the  quamt  name  of  Tom 
of  1 0,000,  is  not  bo  well  known : — 

••  When  lieutenant  of  the  GosporC,'* 
says  Charaock,t  "  hif  captain  bein^  at 
the  time  alluded  to  on  ihore,  a  French 
frigate,  putting  to  sea  from  Plymouth, 
passed  very  near  him  without  paying  the 
usually  exacted  oomplimeat  of  loveriag 
his  topsails.  Mr.  Smith  Terv  spiritedly 
fired  at  the  French  ship,  and  eompelM 
her  commander  to  pertbrm  this  act  of 
complaisance,  the  failure  of  which  had» 
on  a  former  occasion,  iuToWed  England 
in  a  war  with  Holland.  Howerer  strictly 
consistent  this  might  be  with  the  national 
character  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman, 
tff  the  greatest  harmony  at  that  time  tub* 
MMted  between  the  eanrtt  <f  England  and 
France,  a  serious  eomplaiat  was  made  by 
the  ambassador  of  what  was  termed  an 
outn^^os  act  of  ▼tcdeaee,  Mr.  Smith 
was  accordingly  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  •  and,  it  being  imposfible  to  deny 
or  ooQtroFert  the  fact,  was  accordingly 
broke.  His  conduct  was,  nevertheless, 
so  highly  acceptable  both  to  the  sove- 
rei^  and  to  the  nation,  that  although 
political  reasons  rendered  the  above  ap- 
parent censure  indispensably  necessary, 
he  tras  advanced,  on  the  foUmi^ing  day,  to 
tke  rank  of  poet^oaptain  without  ever  paw 
iHg  through,  or  oeetipying  the  intermediate 
subordinate  station  ofeomwtander  of  a  ^oop 
vf  war,** 

By  prescription,  by  the  usages  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  by  the  stat.  1 
Elizabeth,  the  admirals  in  command 
of  British  fleets  and  ships,  have  con- 
servancy of  the  seas  and  have  a  right 
to  inqmre  (how  can  they  do  so  with- 
out search  f)  whether  foreigners  take 
fish  on  our  coast,  whether  they  are 
guilty  of  any  nuisance  to  the  ports, 
whether  they  regrate  or  forestall 
victuals  upon  sea;t  and  the  penal- 
ty is  very  great  ir  the  commander 
of  the  navy  neglect  his  duty  in 
requiring  the  salute  of  the  flag  in 
token  or  the  dominion  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

Our  beloved  sovereign,  who  visited 
a  few  days  ago  the  dockyard  at 
Portsmoutn  —  who  tasted  on  board 


1I.M.S.  the  Queen,  Captain  Biefa, 
R.N.,  not  alone  the  cocoa  but  the 
grc^  served  out  to  the  men  (and 
which  latter  exhibition  of  royal  ocm- 
descemion  was  received  with  deal- 
ing, enthusiastic,  and  heartiblt  dieers 
by  the  whole  crew), — will  follow  in 
this  respect  the  practice  of  her  royal 
aneestors;  and,  by  maintaining  tlie 
mvGHT  OT  SEARCH  as  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  her,  prove  herself  not  only 
a  scion  of  the  illnstrious  ctoek  from 
which  she  is  descended,  but  worthy 
to  reign  over  that  imtion  wboee 

"  Home  is  on  the  mountaio-wave. 
Whose  march  is  on  the  deep,*' 

It  18  not,  however,  Sehien  olcme 
who  contends  for  this  long-enjoyed 
dominion  and  right  of  sear^.  "mk- 
luyt  8ay8,§— 

"  But  there  is,  moraorer,  in  the  nore 
westerly  nart  of  this  opoa  and  main  sea, 
another  nght  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Great  Brittain,  and  that  of  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  shore  of  America ; 
whereas  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Knight, 
did,  by  autboritie  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
transport  a  oolonie  into  the  new  world, 
with  design  to  recover  certain  lands  ia 
the  east  parts  of  the  Northern  Ameriea, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  Eagtish 
dominion,  the  queen  was  by  him  as  her 
procurator  put  into  a  posseasion  for  ever 
to  bee  held  by  her  and  her  heirs,  both 
of  the  port  called  bv  the  name  of  St« 
John  (which  is  in  the  island  of  Baccalos), 
and  also  of  the  whole  sea  as  well  as  land 
on  every  side  for  the  space  of  six  bun- 
dred  miles.  Then  hee  receired  this  new 
kingdom  of  the  queen  as  her  bene6ciarie, 
having  a  branch  and  a  turf  delivered  ia 
his  hands  aooordin^  to  the  nsnal  cere« 
monie  of  Engfa^id  in  traasferriog  ther 
ownership  of  lands  and  posaisaioDa." 

On  this  paaaoge  firom  Haklayt, 
Selden  remarks, — 

"  But  perhaps  the  first  original  of  the 
dominion  of  this  maia  sea  of  America 
did  not  proceed  from  the  possisaion  that 
was  aoquired  by  Gilbert.  Hee  mthcr 
restored  and  enlarged  tke  right  of  tke 
orown  here;  for  that  islind,  called  Boo* 
calos,  was  added  to  the  Eii^liah  empire 
by  Sebastian  Chabot||  in  tlie  time  of 
Henrie  VIL     And  it  is  certain,   that 


*  See  the  cases  of  Captain  John  Sanford  and  Captain  Henry,  now  Admiral  RapeTt 
Brenton's  Naval  History,  vol.  iii.  p«  388. 
t  Biographia  Navalis,  p.  209. 

t  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  Tract*,  1  vol.  p.  88,  96  ;  Com.  Dig.  1  rot.  27*. 
6  Hakluyt's  Voyagec,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  y^  t 

II  Set  Ua  CoMoiiMiMi,  JUc  franc.  IS  Heny  Vlh^»^^  ^y  i^OOgLC 
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afttrwaiito  U  grew  to  be  a  cuslon,  £or 
the  officers  belaoging  to  the  high  ad- 
miral of  England,  to  demaod  tribute  of 
such  aa  fished  also  in  this  sea,  tohick  was 
a  most  tvident  token   of  the    kiug*8   cUh 

It  is  not,  howevtr,  alone  in  the 
western  or  soathon  ocean  that  the 
erown  of  England  enpoyed  this  do- 
minion. It  was  exercraed  in  a  more 
northerly  point  than  Iceland— same* 
ly,  Grewaod: — 

"  For  this  aea/*  says  Seldtn,  "  naver 
bariBg  been  entered  oy  occupation  nor 
used  in  the  art  and  exercise  of  fisherie, 
was  first  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers 
rendered  very  gainful,  through  a  peculiar 
fiahing  for  whales  by  thre  Englith  mer- 
ehaota  of  the  Musoovy  Company,  who 
sailed  that  way."t 

And  King  James,  in  his  instruct 
tions  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,^  calls 
the  fishings  off  Greenland  ^  aoqmred 
for  us  atufy  and  ours  by  rights 

Having  thus  proved  that  from  the 
earliest  tmies  this  sea  dominion  eX" 
i^ed  and  was  exercised,  I  shall  pro* 
cced  to  the  consideration  of  a  nght 
incident  and  appurtenant  to  it  — 
namely,  the  right  of  search ;  and  this 
right  of  search  extending  to  an  in- 
spection of  papers  and  to  an  examin- 
ation of  the  car^  totally  Irrespective 
of  flag  is  thus  distinctly  expressed  by 
Bynkcrshcek : — "  Non  ex  futlaci forte 
t^butrif  sed  ex  ipsis  instrument  in 
nam  repertis  constare  oportet  navem 
amic€aH  esse.  Si  id  constet^  dimittam; 
si  hostHem  esse  consHteretf  occvpabo. 
Quod  si  Uceat  ttf  onmi  jmre  licet  et 
perpetuo  observatory  licebit  quoque  ta* 
st'umenta  qtus  ad  merces  pertrnet  ex* 
cutere  et  inde  discere  an  qiue  hostium 
bona  in  nam  tateamt^  § 

VatteFs  words  are  so  strong  and 
emphatic  that  they  deserve  to  be 
literally  transcribed  :  —  "  WiUiout 
searching  neutral  ships  at  sea,"  says 
he,J|  ^  the  commerce  of  contraband 
goods  cannot  be  prevented.     There  is 


tk$H  a  right  efsearckmg.  Some  pow- 
erful nations  have,  indeed,  at  differ-* 
ent  times  refused  to  submit  to  this 
search ;  as,  formerly,  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  pre- 
sent, a  neutral  ship  refusing  to  be 
searched  would,  from  that  proceed- 
ing alone,  be  condemned  as  lawful 
pnze." 

That  this  right  has  been  always 
exercised  during  the  late  war  is  a 
matter  notorious,  not  only  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  but  to  the  whole 
of  that  elder  gaieraticm  which  k 
every  day  passing  avray  from  among 
us.  The  "  cankers  of  a  calm  world 
and  a  long  peace  '*  having,  however, 
brought  into  the  arena  of  public  life 
a  new  race,  who  were  mere  children 
eight-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  exercise  of  this 
rkht,  selected  from  among  10,000 
of  the  same  kind,  may  be  forgiven  to 
one  who  is  a  laudator  temporis  aeti : — 

"  In  the  month  of  November,  1791 
(says  Marsha]l)5  Sir  R.  Strachan,  whilst 
cnusing  off  the  Malabar  coast  in  the 
Fboeniz  frigata,  fell  in  with  la  K^aolu, 
of  fbrty-aix  guns,  oonvoyiag  two  coun- 
try coaating.veasels  to  Mangalore  (the 
principal  aeiuport  of  Tippoo  Saib),  sup. 
posed  to  he  laden  witb  stores  and  pro- 
visions for  that  chieftain,  with  whom  we 
were  then  at  war.  finding  that  Sir 
Richard  Strachan  was  deterromed  to  ex- 
amine these  vessels,  the  French  captain 
dioaght  proper  to  object ;  and  an  action 
eooiraeaced,  which  was  maintained  witb 
mat  obatinacv  on  both  sidas,  until  the 
Pheenix  had  aiz  men  killed  asd  elevea 
wounded,  and  la  JEC^aoln  twenty -five 
killed  and  forty  wounded.  The  French- 
man BOW  struck  his  colours,  and  Sir 
Richard  performed  his  first  intentions 
of  examining  the  vessels,  which,  how. 
ever,  on  being  searched,  did  not  justify 
any  further  detention.  The  Commander 
of  la  R^sohi  insisted  on  his  ship  being 
taken  pooaeasion  ef  as  a  prise,  which 
Sjr  Richard,  with  great  propriety,  re- 
fased  ;  but  he  towed  her  into  Tellicberry 
Roads,  from  whence  she  was  afterwards 
sent  to  tba  French  seuleraent  at  Mah^. 


^  Of  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea,  book  ii  p.  4dS.  t  Ibid.  p.  446. 

$  See  a  copy  of  his  Letter  in  Sir  R.  Cotton's  Collection. 

$  Which  may  be  thus  rendered :  ■—  "  It  is  not  by  a  national  flag,  perhaps  fraught 
with  fallacy,  but  by  the  very  instruments  found  in  die  ship  that  its  friendly  character 
must  appear.  If  it  do  appear,  I  would  dismisa  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  if>pear  to  be 
hostile,  I  would  seize  ;  which,  if  it  be  allowed^  as  it  is  and  always  was  by  every  law> 
it  must  be  lawful  also  to  scrutinise  the  iaslrumeiits  appavtaining  to  the  merchandise> 
in  order  to  learn  from  thence  whether  any  enemiea*  goods  are  hid  ill  the  Mp* — 
Bynksnhak  (iuettimet,  P.  J, 

I  Vattel,  book  iii.  c.  7  :  see  p.  114.        If  MarshaD^s  Naval  BiQlpmp}^^  p.  285. 
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The  right  of  searebiog  neutral  vessels, 
which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
intimately  connected  with  our  maritime 
welfare,  was,  on  this  occasion,  exercised 
with  as  much  conciliation  and  attention 
to  forms,  as  it  was  opposed  with  violence 
and  rashness,  and  afterwards  acknowm 
ledged  to  be  unjustifiable  by  the  French 
Government,  The  commander  of  the 
French  squadron,  Monsieur  St.  Felix, 
shortly  after  arrived,  and  a  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  him  and  Com. 
modore  Cornwallis,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  producive  of  serious  consequences, 
as  be  threatened  resistance  if  any  vessels 
under  his  protection  were  attempted  to 
be  stopped:  his  letters  were  answered 
with  temper  and  firmness,  for  the  com- 
modore was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  de« 
terred  from  doing  his  duty  by  threats. 
.  There  was,  however,  no  trial  made  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  although  the 
Sybele  and  Bisolu  got  under  weigh 
and  went  to  sea  ;  they  were  attended  by 
the  Phoenix  and  Minerva,  who  cruised 
with  them  several  days,  and  brought  to 
vessels  under  French  colours,  without 
interruption  from  them." 

It  may  now  be  asked  whether  this 
right  or  search  extends  beyond  the 
inspection  of  papers  ?  Common 
sense  will  at  once  suggest  the  an- 
swer. May  not  the  instnanenta  be  as 
fallacious  as  the  aphtstref — the  pa- 
pers as  the  flag? 

"  What  real  satisfaction,"  says 
Browne,*  "  can  ever  be  had  without 
an  actual  search  of  the  cargo.**  Just- 
ly, therefore,  did  the  greatest  civilian 
who  ever  presided  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice— ^I  mean  the  late  Lord  Stowell — 
hold  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  or,  as 
it  is  commoiJy  called,  of  the  Swedish 
convoy ,f  "  That  the  right  of  visiting 
and  searching  merchant  ships  upon  the 
high  seasy  whatever  be  the  cargoes,  the 
ships,  or  the  destinations,  is  an  incon- 
testable right  of  the  laufvUy  commis^ 
sumed  crvdsers  of  a  belligerent  nation ; 
a  right  to  be  exercised  "svith  as  little 
harshness  and  vexation  as  possible, 
but  still  a  right  undoubted,  and  ac* 
knowledged  even  by  Hubner.** 

Supposing  it  be  conceded  that  free 
ships  did  make  free  goods,  how  is  it 
to  be  known  that  they  are  free  ships 
save  by  examination  ?  Of  this  opi- 
nion even  appears  Heineccius,  when 

*  Browne's  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

t  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,  p.  340. 

%  Heineccius*8  De  Nav.  Oh.  Vet,  Mer.  Vec.  Com»,  sec.  ii. 

{Case  of  the  Maria  (Robinson,  p.  340). 
1  Collect.  Jurid.  1S8.    Haliday's  Life  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Memetits  of  Getioiil 
History,  vol.  iii.  222.  .    Digged  by  V^ 


he  says,^  ^  Accedunt  tamen  <duB  •pre- 
sumptiones,  in  qmbus  nescio  anprinuan 
sibi  locum  vinaicent  signa  mercatanan 
in  cistis  quas  marcas  appeUantT  It 
then,  the  marks  on  the  bales  of  goods 
form  a  violent  presumption,  how  are 
they  to  be  examined  unless  by  lifting 
the  hatches  and  searching  the  cargo  r 
That  the  consequence  of  rensdng 
such  a  search  or  visitation  by  Bri- 
tish cruisers  has  always  been  the 
confiscation  of  the  property,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Reports  of  Croke, 
Dodson,  Haggard,  Robinson,  and 
Acton ;  and  it  may  be  also  said,  in 
passing,  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  on  the  subject  was  amied 
for  the  captors,  on  the  28th  of  cimie, 
1809,  by  Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Stoddwrt,  then  editor  of  The  Times 
newspaper.  N^or  are  these  doctrines 
peculiar  to  the  Admiralty  law.  They 
have  been  adopted  into  the  mercan- 
tile law  of  England ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  Stirling  r.  Vaugh,  2  Camp,  225, 
it  was  determined,  **  That  a  condem- 
nation in  the  Admiralty  Court  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  property  in 
the  captors." 

"  It  is  a  wild  conceit,"  says  Lord 
Stowell,$  "  that  whenever  force  is  used  it 
may  be  lawfully  resisted  ;  a  lawful  force 
cannot  be  lawfully  resisted.  It  is  aprinci- 
pie  of  the  civil  law,  on  which  great  part  of 
tJie  law  of  nations  is  founded,  that  resistance 
to  the  right  of  search  is  justly  followed  b^ 
conjiscation.  It  is  a  principle  adopted  by 
all  modern  nations;  by  France,  in  her 
ordinances  of  1681  ;  by  Spain,  in  those 
of  1718  ;  and  by  the  orders  of  council  in 
Great  Britain  in  16(54.  And  I  have 
already  given  the  words  of  Vattel,  ex- 
pressly approving,  while  he  states  the 
universal  modern  practice." 

In  truth,  this  indubitable  right  of 
Great  Britain  was  never  canvassed 
or  questioned  till  the  war  of  1745. 
The  maxim  that  *'  Le  pamUon  nenire 
couvre  la  nutrchandise  **  —  "  tfnf 
schip  vry  good^^  or,  in  simple  Eng* 
lish,  "  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  was  never  proclaimed,  till 
Frederick  the  Great  set  forth  his 
claims  in  a  memorial  ||  from  his  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Michel,  to  the  Duke  of  N"ew- 
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easUe,  in  1752.*  Bat  the  celebrated 
answer  to  that  memorial,  the  united 
production  of  Lord  Mansfield,  then 
solicitor-general ;  of  Sir  Creorge  Lee, 
then  jud^  of  the  Prerogative  Court ; 
of  Dr.  Paul,  kinff^s  advocate ;  and  Sir 
Dudley  Rider,  then  attorney-general, 
contains  so  thorough  an  investiga- 
tion and  justification  of  the  princi- 
ples adhered  to  by  England,  that  it 
nas  ever  since  been  received  as  the 
standard  and  guide  of  public  law. 
Montesquieu  culs  it  *'  r^xmse  sans 
r^)itque;''*'\  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  coffency,  when  it  is 
stated  that,  a^r  its  publication,  the 
King  of  Prussia  no  lon^  withheld 
the  interest  of  the  Sdesian  loan. 
Amonff  many  others,  the  following 
general  principles,  germane  to  the 
matter  m  hand,  may  be  deduced 
from  this  answer : — 

1.  That  the  rkht  of  visitmg 
and  searching  merchant-ships  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  not  merely  their 
papers,  but  their  cargoes^  whatever 
be  the  ship,  its  cargo,  or  its  destina- 
tion, is  an  mcontestable  right  of  the 
lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of 
every  belligerent  nation. 

2.  That  the  sovereign  of  the  neu- 
tral country  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  law  of  nations^  oppose  this  right  of 
search, 

3.  That  the  pendUy  of  opposing  (his 
right  of  search  is  we  canfiscaiion  of 
proper^  so  withheld  from  visitation. 

4.  That  befi^re  a  ship  or  goods 
captured  can  be  disposed  of  by  the 
captor,  there  must  be  a  r^ular  ju- 
dicial proceeding  for  trying  the  le- 
gality of  the  prize,  wherein  both 
parties  must  be  ncard. 

5.  That  the  proper  and  regular 
court  for  trying  the  l^ality  of  a 
prize  is  the  court  of  that  state  to  which 
the  captor  belongs. 

That  these  general  principles  have 
been  adopted  into  the  law  of  Eng- 
land will  appear  from  Marshall  on 
Insurance^  b.  i.  c.  8,  s.  5 ;  and  the 
cases  of  "Havilock  r.  Rockwood," 
8  Term  Rep.  268 ;  «  Garrels  v.  Ken- 
sington,** 8  Term  Rep.  230 ;  "  Barker 


V.  Bkke,**  9  East  Rep.  283.  Where 
the  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction,  their 
sentence  binds  the  party;  and  a  com" 
mon  law  court  must  lahe  it  accord' 
ing  to  their  (i.  e,  the  Admiralty's) 
consideration,^  where  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  giving  judgment,  says : — 
"  The  American  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  commerce  with 
France,  and  to  be  the  carrier  of 
goods  for  French  subjects,  at  the  mA, 
indeed,  ofhavim  his  voyage  interrupted 
by  the  goods  being  seized,  or  of  the 
vessel  itself  on  board  of  which  they 
were  being  detained^  or  brought  into 
British  portSj  for  the  purpose  of 
search.'^  § 

The  whole  international  law  on 
the  subject  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Lord  Stowell  in  his  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Maria,  ||  where  he 
establishes  three  important  points. 
First,  that  the  right  of  visiting  and 
searching  merchant-ships  upon  the 
high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships, 
whatever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be 
the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable 
right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned 
cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation,  **  I 
say,"  says  his  lordship,  "  be  the 
ships,  the  cargoes,  the  destinations, 
what  they  may  be,  because,  till 
they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does 
not  appear  what  the  ships,  or 
the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations  are, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing these  points,  that  the  necessity  of 
this  right  of  visitation  and  search 
exists."  The  second  point  is,  that 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
neutral  country  being  interposed  in 
any  manner  of  mere  force,  cannot 
l^ally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully 
commissioned  belligerent  cruiser. 
*'  The  only  security  known  to  the  laws 
of  nations  upon  this  subject,  inde- 
pendent of  all  special  covenant,  is 
the  right  of  personal  visitation  and 
search,  to  be  exercised  by  those  who 
have  the  interest  in  making  it.  I 
stand  with  confidence  upon  all  fair 
principles  of  reason, — upon  the  dis- 
tinct authority  of  Vattel,  and  upon 
the  institutes  of  other  great  maritime 


*  "What  mighty  mmtters  spring  from  little  things."  Sir  James  Marriot  sajs 
that  one  great  source  of  the  Prussian  resentment  arose  from  a  smart  saying  of  Lord 
Granfille,  "  lliat  he  had  never  heard  of  the  flag  of  Berlin,  and  should  as  soon  expect 
to  hear  of  the  flag  of  Frankfort." 

t  Lettres  Persannes,  1.  zlr.        t  1  Salk,  32.     Broom*s  Case,  T.  9  William  II f. 

i  9  East's  ReporU,  «9«.     1  Chitty's  Commercial  Imw,  pp.  48«-89.  "ooolp 

I  1  Rob.  Rep.  340.    See  also  1  EdwawU  Rep.  208.  j^wgi^ 
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countries,  as  well  m  those  of  our 
own  country,  when  I  venture  to  lay 
it  down  that,  hy  the  law  of  nations, 
as  now  understood,  a  deliberate  and 
continued  resistanoe  of  search,  on  the 
part  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  a  lawfVil 
cruiser,  is  f<dlowed  hy  the  legal  eon- 
sequences  of  confiscation."* 

It  is  not  idone  great  lawyan  who 
have  muntained  this  doctrine,  fbr 
it  has  been  alwa3rB  maintained  and 
avowed  by  the  greatest  of  our  Con- 
servative statesmen.  In  Mr.  Pitt's 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation  in 
March  1801,  he  insisted  on  all  tlM 
points  touched  on  in  the  judgments 
of  Ijord  Stowell.  lie  denied  that 
fyee  ships  make  free  goods,  on  the 
ground  both  of  the  general  law  of 
nations  and  of  particular  treaties; 
and  also  denied  the  right  of  neutrals 
to  protect  their  merchant- vessels  from 
visitation  or  search.  This  doctrine 
is  also  propounded  by  the  late  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  an  exceedingly  able 
work  to  which  he  gave  the  sanetion 
of  his  name: — ^f 

<'  WiUuo/'  says  he,  "  the  precinets  of 
the  dominion  of  any  gOTerament  you 
are  not  at  liberty  to  search  the  ships  of 
any  country ;  but  is  not  this  liberty  oni- 
versaUy,  immemorially  practised  over  all 
the  main  sea?  And  wherefore  is  this 
search  made,  but  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  all  are  here  answerable 
for  what  they  may  oonrey  1  Thus  the 
protection  which  governments  can  give 
within  their  dominions  extends  not  to 
the  sea :  the  oeean  is  the  pvblic  road  of 
the  universe,  th*  law  0/ which  it  th$  law  of 
natiom  ;  and  all  that  pas*  thnton  are  $ubm 
ject  to  it,  without  either  privilege  or  exemp' 
tioti.** 

These  principles  are  also  expound- 
ed at  greater  length  b^  Zoucn,  who 
for  many  years  presided  in  our 
courts  of  Admiral^,!  Voct,§  Zua- 

-.2-*  II   -.-^   T ».:-*  .«r  ^11    ^<*  Ai — 


by  all  who  treat  on  publie  juris- 
prudenoe ;  and  they  are  also  found  re- 
corded in  II  dmsdato  del  Mare;  and 
in  that  fkmous  argument  of  Ghizflola 
called  Dominhmi  Maris^  vindicating 
the  title  of  the  Venetians  to  the  sole 
dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  which  do- 
minion was  alwajTB  disputed  by  Ei^- 
land,  as  our  country  also  &pated  the 
claim  of  Genoa  to  dominion  over  the 
Li^^ustic  Sea.**  Those  who  deny 
this  ri^t  clamour  much  about  tlie 
fVeedom  of  commerce  and  the  liberty 
of  navigation;  but  these  are  iklse 
and  fiivolous  pretences,  for  Ae 
real  object  of  the  enemies  who  have 
such  words  in  their  mouths  is  to  de- 
stroy the  trade  and  commerce  of 
England.  The  general  principles, 
however,  which  I  have  laid  <town, 
and  fbr  which  I  have  dted  authori- 
ties, have  always  been  maintained  by 
England.  They  are  founded  in  rea- 
son, aro  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  are,  moreover,  neeeasaiy 
to  our  very  existence  as  a  commercial 
and  maritime  nation.  It  mar  be 
said  that  this  daim  to  a  r^ht  of 
search  rests  merely  on  use,  and  » 
supported  solely  by  power ;  that  it  is 
extravagant  and  haughty,  and  debi- 
mental  to  other  nations.  All  thb 
has  been  said  before,  and  will  be 
again  repeated ;  but  if  Great  Britain 
relaxes  or  recedes  fh>m  this  clum,  it 
must  be  to  the  essential  detriment  of 
her  interests,  to  the  dhninution  of  her 
gloiy,  to  the  abatement  of  her  pros- 
perity, security,  and  power,  and  to 
the  total  destruction  of  her  maritime 
preponderamrr. 

^at  the  Americans  formerly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  principle  that  enemy^s 
propert^r  on  board  of  neutral  ships  is 
l^ood  prize,  and  in  the  rule  of  1 75<^ 
IS  plam  from  the  able  work  of  Mr. 
Everett,  now  United  States*  minisler 


A^   aV^    /^..^^.^     ^^ 'D^.A^. 
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quMtion  rdating  to  the  lighi  of  Great 
Britain  in  earrying  into  effect  the 
treaties  conelnded  with  the  moet  of 
the  Biaritime  powers  (whereby  a  right 
of  search  is  mutoallj  conceded,  to 
aaeertain  the  sineerity  o£  their  flag, 
often  firaiidalent]}r  assumed),  resist 
the  exercise  of  this  even  mitigated 
right  of  search. 

I  admit,  my  lord,  that  the  prind- 
pies  which  I  have  urged  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  letter  have 
been  only  generally  applied  in  the 
oMe  of  belligerents.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace, 
gengralUf  speaking;  but  that  there 
f4ould  be,  Of  that  there  can  be,  a 
nnivcnal  abandonment  of  that  right 
I  nnhesitatingly  deny.  Notwith- 
rtandinff  the  exceedingly  eloquent 
and  aUe  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell 
in  the  ease  of  Le  Louis,*  I  contend 
that  ooeaiions  may  and  must  arise, 
at  a  period  when  no  hostilities  exist, 
in  wnich  an  instance  of  this  power 
would  be  justifiable.  Suppose,  as 
was  pot  by  the  kinc^s  advocate  and 
Adam*s  arguendo^  the  case  of  a  fo- 
rekn  ship  exporting  goods  fh>m  a 
Bmish  colony  contrary  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  navigation  laws.  A 
vessel  which  has  been  goilty  of  so 
serious  an  ofibnce  against  the  laws 
of  this  country  may  be  visited  at 
sea  by  a  Britiw  cruiser,  and  brought 
before  a  British  tribunal  for  l^pal 
ad|iidication.t  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  naintained  as  a  nnirmal  prono- 
flitioo,  thai  this  is  exclusively  a  bcdli* 
gerent  ri|^  for  it  is  subject  to  ex- 
ceptioBis,  and  within  those  exeeptions 
\M&  slave-trade  owht  most  vncbubt- 
edlv  to  be  included.  In  whatever 
light  that  trade  may  have  been  viewed 
in  fbrmer  times^  it  cannot  in  the  year 
lS43r-'nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
fmlMeauflnt  to  the  declaration  signed 
by  the  nunisters  of  the  dSer- 
cnt  European  Fowen  assembled 
in  Congress  at  Vienna,  ^  That  the 
trade  was  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  of  uni- 
versal morality;**}  and  nearly  ten 
3rsars  after  the  pasnng  of  the  mvery 


abolition  and  eottpeniation  aets^be 
considered  as  less  than  a  crime,  and  it 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  nati(m 
to  prev^t  the  comnussion  A  crime. 
A  party  who  becomes  an  alien  ene- 
my, though  guilty  of  no  nersonal 
turpitude,  is  debarred  from  aemand- 
ing  restitution  of  his  property  in  a 
oourt  of  justke;  dforthri,  therefore, 
should  those  be  debarred  who  embark 
in  a  trade  stigmatised  as  this  has 
bcCT,  a  tnuflfic  Muouneed  as  criminal, 
not  only-  by  authority  of  the  highest 
nature,  but  against  whidi  the  sanc- 
tions of  trea&s  with  neariy  all  the 
great  powers  may  be  invoked. 

It  is  no  part,  my  lord,  of  my  pur- 
pose to  go  over  tne  correspondence 
of  the  courts  of  Bt.  James's  and 
Washington,  recently  laid  before 
parliament  and  the  public;  but  I 
must  observe  that  the  right  of  Great 
^itain  to  prevent  her  subjects  from 
violating  her  own  laws  by  an  addi- 
tional vi<^ation  of  those  of  the 
United  States  is  plain  and  palpable. 
We  do  not  claim  a  right  to  search 
American  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  they 
have  slaves  on  board — for  the  pur- 
pose of  condemning  the  vessel  and 
nberating  the  slave  —  but  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  fact  that 
they  are  American,  and  not  British 
traders ;  or,  peradventure  belonging 
to  one  of  tho*  nations  with  whom  wo 
Imye  a  treaty  conferring  a  specific 
belligerent  right.  The  American 
envoy  at  the  oourt  of  London  admits 
that  we  are  entitled  to  ascertain  that 
SQch  parties  do  not  violate  the  law ; 
but  he  "  who  wills  the  end  must  will 
the  means,**  and  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
deny  us  die  only  means  to  aocom- 
plish  the  exercise  of  a  right  secured 
by  treaty,  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
morality,  and  hallowed  by  the  fmida- 
mental  principles  of  Uie  Christian 
religion. 

It  is  not  every  vessel  that  bears 
the  American  flsig  that  is  entitled  to 
it  We  know  that  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs, and  sea-rovers — that  Saaneurs 
de  Mevy  seeraettbery  and  what  the 
civil  law  oJIb  prtedones  mantimi§ — 

*  9  Dodson's  Admir^t^  Eepertt,  p.  234. 

t  The  policy  of  the  British  Itw  has  been  to  give  the  right  of  British  ships  to  law- 
fully condemned  prise  ships.  Reeve's  Law  of  Shipping,  p.  534 ;  and  15  Geo.  II. 
C.31. 

X  De  Flassan.    Hht.  du.  Vangrit  d$  Vienue.    De  Pradt.    Cmtgrit  de  Vi$nne. 
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have  over  and  over  again  hoisted  thk 
flag ;  and  is  it  to  he  endured  that  all 
other  nations  are  irrevocably  bound 
by  the  bit  of  bunting,  and  are  thus 
forced  to  take  the  stripe  for  American, 
whether  the  rag  be  counterfeit  or 
real? 

Ships  are  not  always  what  they 
seem,  no  more  than  men ;  and  what 
we  claim,  and  what  we  must  have^  is 
evidence  of  nationality,  which  the  fact 
of  hoisting  a  particular  flag  does  not 
aflbrd.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
fair  to  infer,  that  if  the  American 
pretension  were  listened  to,  every 
sea-robber,  every  pirate,  and  every 
slave-dealer,  would  noist  the  thirteen 
spangled  stars,  and  thus  seek  to  cover 
luB  iniquity  by  claiming  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  right  of  search  and 
overhauling  which  Jack  will  never 
give  up.  "  No,  mv  good  lord,"  Jack 
will  exclaim,  ^*  all  is  not  gold  that 
^istens!"  and  by  the  memory  of 
Tom  m  10,000,  and  the  blood  of  the 
chivalrous  Nelson,  and  the  grev  locks 
of  the  gallant  Sir  Sidney,  we'll  never 
surrender  this  old  English  privilege ! 

It  is  not  for  any  dirty  personal 
advantage,  for  any  filthy  lucre,  for 
any  great  commercial  gain,  that  we 
now  claim  to  know  whether  a  vessel 
is  liable  to  be  visited.  It  is  for  a 
high  and  holy  purpose  that  we  claim 
to  make  this  inquiry ;  it  is  to  exerdse 
a  kind  of  univer^  sea-police  and 
superintendence  (to  which  all  Europe 
should  be  subject,  as  well  as  America) 
against  a  traffic  declared  to  be  ini- 
quitous and  inhuman,  and  denounced 
to  condign  punishment  by  all  laws 
human  and  divine. 

These  are  objects  worthy  the  dig- 
nity of  our  character,  and  grateful  to 
Christian  humanity.  "  Great  Britam," 
says  the  Bishop  of  London,  **  seems 
specially  appointed  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  undertake  the  task  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  slave-trade;  and 
her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  which  nas  given  her  the 
power,  has  at  the  same  time  imposed 
on  her  the  duty  of  abolishing  this 


P.  S.  Sfaice  the  foregoing  pages 
were  written,  I  have  met  with  a 
volume  just  published  by  Mr.  Whea- 
ton,  minister  of  the  United  Stat»  at 
the  court  of  Berlin,  and  author  of 
Elements  of  IrUemational  Law* 
The  greatest  portion  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  filled  with  a  history  of  the 
attempts  of  the  United  States  to  put 
down  the  slave-trade.  That  America 
has  alwa3rs  professed  her  desire  to 
put  this  traffic  down  I  know;  but 
vrith  the  fact  of  the  recognised  legal 
existence  of  slavery  within  her  own 
territory  staring  me  in  the  fiu:e,  I 
cannot  deem  such  professions  of  de- 
sire to  put  the  trade  down  really 
sincere.  K  Mr.  Wheaton — an  oW 
reporter,  by  the  wav,  in  one  of  the 
American  courts  of  law — had  dted 
half-a-dozen  instances  of  condem- 
nation of  slave-ships  by  the  Admiralty 
Prize  Courts  of  his  country,  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose ;  but 
no  such  cases  are  quoted,  perhaps  be- 
cause none  such  were  determined. 
Mr.  Wheaton  Ia3r8  much  stress  on 
the  case  of  Le  Louis;  but  that  is  not 
in  point  The  case  of  the  Fortunaf 
is  m  point,  and  there  it  was  deter- 
mined that,  first,  ^any  trade  con- 
trary to  the  general  law  of  nations, 
although  not  tending  to  or  accom- 
panied with  any  innraction  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  that  country 
whose  tribun^  are  called  upon  to 
consider  it,  may  subject  the  vessel 
employed  in  that  trade  to  confisca- 
tion; and  secondly,  that  the  slave- 
trade  is  now  deemed  by  this  country 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  un- 
less tolerated  by  the  munkinal  regu- 
lations of  the  state  to  which  the 
ownera  of  the  vessel  engaged  in  the 
trade  may  belong." 

There  are,  also,  several  other  au- 
thorities with  which  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  as  an  old  lawyer  must  be  per- 
fectly well  acquainted,  though  he 
does  not  cite  them.  I  will  refresh 
his  memory.  In  the  case  of  the 
Africa  I  ConoUy,  master,  which  < 
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xkui  kw  pfokifaMng  A  tiafBe  in 
slaves. 

In  the  Nmcv*— V»ll,  master-- 
det^nined  on  the  same  day,  tlie^ 
and  cargo  were  condemned  on  pre- 
cii^  amilar  grounds. 

The  etm  of  the  Anne,t  ^^  an 
American  ship  with  a  cargo  of  slavea, 
if  still  stwmger.  Sir  Wifiiam  Gz«nt^ 
in  giving  judgment  in  that  case, 
says: — 

"  By  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Amadie,  we  pronounced  the  slave-trade 
can  bare  no  legitimate  existence,  exc^ 
under  tbe  particiihir  monidpal  law  of  that 
eoantry  to  wbiefa  the  olatimaat  belongs. 
It  was  then  oontiderod,  and  vary  ex* 
plioitly  declaivd,  that  die  trade  waa  aho. 
I^ether  unlawful,  except  so  fbr  aa  it  was 
in  the  power  of  tbe  neutral  to  shew  ihis 
tnule  waa  protected  by  the  law  of  the 
neoiTid  state.  This  protection  waa  re- 
quired to  bo  satisfactorily  shewn  in  that 
case,  which  not  having  been  complied 
with,  we  pronounced  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. Here,  also,  the  claimant 
xauflt  neeewmwiy  do  the  aaine,  aad  pro- 
dttca  the  proofo  of  his  proCeotioa  before 
ha  eaa  obtain  restittitioB." 

The  ease  dTthe  Topae,!  an  armed 
American  schooner,  is  dsa  strong. 
She  had  been  condemned  in  the  Vice^ 
Admiralty  Court  of  Bombay,  for  re- 
sistance to  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  starch  bT  H.  M.  ship  Diana,  in 
Macao  Boadi,  in  China.  An  appMsal 
from  this  sentenoe  of  oondemnatM)n 
waa  proseeated,  on  iht  presomption 
that,  as  the  right  of  search  had  besn 


pf«Yioutiy  submitted  to  peaeeably, 
the  search  in  the  present  instance 
had  been  attempted  vexationriy,  in 
an  impr(q[»er  manner,  and  also  in  an 
improper  place,  namely,  within  the 
limits  of  the  n^itrai  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory or  roadstead  of  Mscao.  The 
oourt,  in  eonsequenoe  of  this  resist- 
aooe,  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
court  below,  condemning  the  ship 
and  carao. 

Mr.  Wheaton  tells  us  that  the 
riave-tvade  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
municipal  regulations  of  tbe  United 
Slates.  Is  not  then  the  deduction 
inevitable? 

Mr.  Wheaton  most  incorrectly 
cites  the  case  oi  Madrago  v.  WiUi9.fi 
He  says  the  court  there  hold  ^*  that 
the  Bntish  statutes  were  appliei^ble  to 
British  subjecte  only."  The  court  Ae/k/ 
no  such  th&gy  the  marginal  abstract 
of  the  decinon  being, — That  a  fo- 
reigner who  U  not  prohibited  from 
oarrying  tm  the  stave^trade  by  the 
lams  of  his  own  eomxtry  may  in  a 
Britii^  court  recover  damages  sus- 
tained by  him  in  respect  of  the 
wrotgfid  seizure  by  a  Bntirii  subject 
of  a  cargo  of  African  skves; 

And  the  case  of  the  Amadie  in 
I  Acton  is  also  incorrectly  cited.  So 
much  ior  the  right  of  sesj%h  and  re- 
settreh  exercised  by  an  <dd  sailor 
against  an  American  lawyer  sailing 
under  fake  colours,  and  holding  out 
false  lif^ts,  neither  of  which  can  de- 
ceive. 

A  SaILOB  AKP  QKUXMMViE. 


LEs  pouaoNS  i>  avril;  or,  thk  9rev€H  april«'Vool  day. 


^  We  are  losing  all  our  amusements, 
an  our  ei\|oyments,"  I  said,  when  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  1840, 
neyiewing  the  events  of  the  day,  I 
remembered  that  no  one  had  eveu 
attemoted  to  make  me  an  April-fo<^ ! 
"  If  I  live  to  next  year,  when  March 
hares  go  mad,  I  will  start  for  Paris, 
and  be  made  a  'poiesou  (FAorH*  on 
the  first  of  that  changing  and  change- 
able month.''  The  year  rolled  round: 

**  Ob«  tbousaad  eight  hiuidred  and  forty, 
Wfaaoh  came  in  very  banehty, 
ittd  want  ^ut  Tery  nmpity,** 

drew  to  its  close,  and  the  light  of  a 


new  year  drove  away  the  ekmds  and 
the  darkness  of  its  so  mudi  dreaded 
and  awfiil  predecessor. 

At  length  came  March,  with  its 
fatal  '"Ides;"  and  to  Paris  I  rushed 
with  joy  and  impatienee.  The  snow 
descended  in  such  massive  iakes  in 
the  Champs  filysees,  as  to  render  the 
dome  of  the  Invalidies  an  admirable 
r^esentation  of  an  enormous  bride^ 
cake ;  the  wind  blew  with  such  atro- 
cious violence  on  the  Boulevards  into 
my  open  caleohe  as  to  cut  me  nearly 
in  two,  leaving  one  half  of  my  body 
at  the  Hotel  de  Capucines,  and  thie 
other  at  the  Bue  de  la  Paix ;  and  it 
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was  with  difficulty  I  collected  all  my 
fragments  when  I  reached  the  hotel, 
not  far  from  the  Rue  Richelieu.  It 
was  on  the  27th  of  March,  1841, 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  that  I 
once  more  shouted  "  Gar^on  I"  tomv 
hearths  content,  and  found  myself 
surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries 
which  Paris  alone  can  supply.  How 
charming  an  emotion  is  that,  when, 
on  arrivmg  cold,  wet,  and  hungry  at 
a  Paris  hotel,  you  find  yourself  the 
object  on  which  are  concentrated  ^all 
the  attentions  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame le  proprietaire  et  la  maitresse 
de  la  maison;  of  Monsieur  le  con- 
cierge and  his  fenune  charmante,  who 
trot  you  through  apartments  and 
chambers  one  after  tne  other,  all  so 
well  bee*s- waxed  and  polished,  that  to 
slide  or  skate  would  be  more  agree- 
able than  to  walk;  of  Monsieur  le 
gargon,  who  supplies  you  with  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  and  hot  water  sans  dis- 
credon;  of  another  garcon,who  looks 
after  the  eatables  and  tne  drinkables, 
and  who  desires  to  know,  "  K  Mon- 
sieur intends  dining  in  the  hotel,  as 
an  admirable  restaurant,  directed  by 
one  of  the  best  chefs  of  Paris,  is  at- 
tached to  the  establishment?"  and 
which  eatable  and  drinkable  gar9on 
places  before  your  eyes  one  of  those 
printed  bills  of  fare  which  excites 
even  the  most  dyspeptic,  and  throws 
into  raptures  the  least  gastronomically 
inclined.  How  rapidly  the  lug«ige  is 
disposed  of!  the  boxes  open^I  the 
togr(^gery  of  travelling  stowed  away ; 
and  there  you  are  (at  least,  I  know  I 
was)  in  the  month  of  March,  with  a 
fine  blazinff  fire,  a  deje^er  "a  ^ 
merreiZfe"  (call  it  dinner,  if  you  will), 
with  looking-glasses  and  mirrors, 
bright  mahogany  drawers  and  secre- 
taire, studd^with  brass  ornaments 
in  richest  profusion,  with  "  <%«" 
which  never  bark,  and  a  "ta»w" 


Julie  is  as  charming  a  talker  as  she  is 
a  walker,  and  often  she  has  made  nue 
laugh  heartily  at  some  of  her  stories, 
told  with  amazing  life  and  rapidity.  I 
did  not  keep  from  her  the  secret  that 
I  had  resolved  nearly  a  year  pre- 
viously to  spend  the  next  Istof  Ajnil 
in  Paris.  "^A,  mmDieur  she  ex- 
claimed ,•  "  Monsieur,  U  tCy  a  pka 
Hen.  Tout  cela  est  passi:'  Still, 
though  she  lamented  over  the  days 
of  her  youth,  and  sighed  for  those  of 
olden  tunes  (in  spite  of  her  not  hav- 
ing yet  seen  more  than  twenty-two 
firsts  of  April),  her  laughable  recitals 
of  last  year*s  buffooneries  proved 
that  she  at  least  could  not  say,  "  We 
have  lost  allow  amusements — ofl our 
enjoyments,^* 

**  If  Monsieur  had  but  known  Le 
Comte  Charles,  he  would  have  never 
forgotten  him,"  said  Julie  to  me,  on 
commencing  one  of  her  stories ;  ^  he 
was  indeed  a  merry  man;  all  who 
knew  him  loved  him;  he  had  the 
most  laughable  face  ever  set  in  the 
front  of  a  head ;  he  looked  half-a- 
dozen  ways  at  once,  and  his  mouth 
always  seemed  to  talk  in  a  different 
way  to  that  which  his  eyes  regarded. 
I.e.,  when  he  wished  to  amuse  us. 
So  the  31st  of  last  March,  he  said  to 
me,  '  Julie,  can  you  keep  a  secret?* 
I  told  him, '  No;  I  told  every  thing 
to  my  husband.*  Monsieur  knows 
this  was  only  a  jest  on  my  part,  anoe 
I  should  never  be  so  silly  as  ikaL 
But  I  said  so  because  he  was  always 
telling  me  that  he  loved  me;  and 
every  time  he  told  me  so  I  threatened 
to  tell  my  worse  half.  However, 
the  Comte  Charles  caiM^t  me 
by  my  chin,  and  said,  ^Yon  little 
traitress,  if  you  do  not  keep  my  se- 
cret this  tune.  111  dye  your  ruby 
lips  purple  and  your  white  teeth 
buck.*  And,  really,  the  count  could 
do  almost  anv  thine  he  chose.    So  I 
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sort  df  amusement.   Bat  now  for  the 
secret. 

"  *To.morrow  will  be  the  first  of 
April,*  said  the  count. 

**  *  I  know  it  will  be,*  I  replied, 
*  Monsieur  Charles'  (for  I  always 
called  him  M.  Charles ;  I  could  never, 
except  before  strangers,  call  him 
count) ;  *  and  now  I  guess  your  secret. 
You  are  about  to  mSke  some  poissons 
dAvrU^  and  I  am  to  help  you  in  this 
mischief.  So  much  the  better;  I 
dearly  love  mischief  and  folly.' 

"  » Well,  then,'  said  the  count, '  I 
have  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
Petites  Affichesy  announcing  that  a 
gentleman  residing  at  this  notel  for 
forty -eight  hours,  on  his  way  to  the 
north,  desired  to  form  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady;  that  fortune  was  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  &mily ;  and  that 
manners  and  accomplishments,  grace 
and  dignity,  were  every  thing.  With- 
out namins  the  day  of  the  month,  I 
have  fixed  the  day  of  the  week 
(Jeudi),  which  is  to-morrow,  the  1st 
of  April ;  and  as  I  am  convinced  the 
attendance  wQl  be  large,  I  must  have 
the  great  and  little  a&lons  adjoining 
mine,  in  order  that  the  applicants 
may  not  be  all  collected  in  the  same 
apartments.  The  advertisement  de- 
scribes me  as  of  mature  age,  sober 
habits,  and  quiet  and  homely  life. 
The  mammas,  papas,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  ladies  themselves,  will  come,  fully 
expecting  to  see  some  old  dowdy  of 
forty  to  fifty ;  and  I  shall  have  great 
fun.  But  to  keen  the  people  in  good- 
humour,  I  must  nave  chocolate,  bon- 
bcms,  and  patisserie  on  the  table; 
blazing  fires  in  all  the  apartments; 
and  no  one  in  the  h6tel  but  yourself 
must  know  why  or  wherefore  so 
many  persons  call  on  me  on  one  day, 
and  between  the  same  hours.  Let 
them  believe  that  I  have  fixed  &om 
10  to  12  as  most  convenient  to  my- 
self, and  that  it  is  some  afiair  of  a 
lanuly  council  relative  to  a  portion  of 
my  father's  property  at  Bonieaux.' 

"So  I  promised  secrecy,  entered 
into  all  the  views  of  Count  Charles, 
directed  my  husband  to  get  ready 
the  rooms  he  required,  and  informed 
my  master  and  mistress  that  the 
count  expected  some  persons  to  call 
who  were  all  to  be  referred  to  me,  as 
some  he  wished  to  see,  and  others  he 
did  not 

*' The  first  ot  April  came.   I  re- 


solved to  make  the  count  an  April 
fool  himself.  I  knew  him  well; 
many  a  trick  he  played  me,  and  I 
did  not  fear  ofiendm^  him.  I  knew 
how  good-tempered  ne  was,  and  as 
he  proved  himself  to  be  in  the  sequel. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
mquiries  for  the  count  commenced. 
There  were  young  girls  and  young 
women,  middle-a^ed  maiden  ladies 
and  mothers  with  their  daughters,  and 
some  came  to  make  inquiries,  but 
most  to  ask  for  interviews.  All  the 
young  girls,  young  women,  daughters, 
and  mothers  I  turned  away,  assuring 
them  that  the  advertiser  had  imposed 
on  them,  and  made  them  poissons 
dAvHL  Eleven  o'clock  struck,  and 
Monsieur  Charles  rung  violently  hia 
bell.    I  answered  it. 

"  ^  Shew  in  some  of  the  persons 
who  are  waiting.* 

***  There  are  none  waiting,  Mon- 
sieur Charles,'  I  replied. 

"'Surely  the  advertisement  has 
not  appeared  in  the  Petites  Aff^hesT 

"  *  Oh  yes  it  has,  Monsieur  Charles, 
I  looked  for  it  yesterday  and  saw  it 
there.' 

" '  They  will  come  later  than  I  in- 
tended to  receive  them,'  he  said ;  *  for 
according  to  old  custom  when  the 
clock  has  struck  twelve  a  fool  can  be 
made  no  longer.' 

"  I  left  the  room.  New  applicants 
arrived.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a 
tall  old  lady  with  masculine  features, 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  lone 
braided  hair,  sallow  complexion,  and 
whose  aspect  and  voice  were  alike 
repulsive  and  extraordinary.  She 
inquired  with  much  of  mystery  after 
the  advertiser  for  a  matrunomal  en- 
gagement, and  hinted  that  if  the 
young  lady  for  whom  she  applied 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  suc- 
ceed she  would  not  fdl  to  remember 
me ;  but  she  besouffht  me  to  tell  her 
confidentially  the  aescription  of  man 
she  was  likely  to  see  and  the  proba- 
bility of  success. 

"  This  was  the  very  sort  of  person 
I  had  hoped  would  come,  and  I  de- 
scribed Monsieur  Charles  as  the  best 
of  men,  good-hearted,  generous,  and 
noble ;  but  evaded  all  ner  questions 
as  to  age.  She  pressed  so  much  for 
an  interview  that  I  could  not  help 
believing  she  was  the  applicant  for  a 
husband.  I  told  her  that  the  count 
was  engaged,  but  would  doubtless 
not  be  long  oocupied.    Once  more 
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his  bell  rung  Yiolently;  and  egaia  I 
answered  it.  When  I  eatmd  his 
rocHB,  he  was  evidently  much  diMB- 
pointed.  The  chooolate-pot  stood  oj 
the  fire;  the  cakes  and  bon-bons 
were  untouched;  log  aAer  lo^  of 
wood  had  been  consumed;  he  had 
made  his  toilet  for  nothing.  He 
was  handsome  at  all  times,  but  that 
day  he  looked  splendid. 

" '  Well,  where  have  you  put  the 
persons  who  have  come,  Julie? 
What  have  you  done  with  them? 
Where  are  they?  It  is  nearly 
twelne,* 

^*  ^  I  know  it  is,  Monsieur  Charles,* 
I  replied ;  *  but  I  cannot  make  the 
dock  staiid  still,  or  ladies  apply  for 
husbands.  But  just  as  I  was  coming 
up-stairs  a  lady  of  fashionable  de- 
meanour and  mysterious  i^pearance 
was  inquiring  for  you.  Let  me  go- 
let  me  go — or  she  may  leave  before 
I  get  down/ 

'''Ah,  ahP  said  Count  Charles, 
'  she  has  a  fashionable  demeanour  and 
a  mysterious  appearance;  has  she? 
doubtless  young,  nandsome.  Bravo ! 
bravo !  make  haste  and  shew  her  up.* 

"I  went  down -stairs;  lounged 
about  a  few  minutes,  and  the  clock 
struck  twelve.  At  length  I  begged 
the  old  lady  to  follow  me.  She  did 
so.  I  requested  her  to  be  seated  in 
the  large  salon  imtil  the  count  should 
be  reaoy  to  receive  her. 

"  When  I  entered  for  the  third 
time  his  apartment,  he  held  his  watch 
in  his  hand.  '  It  is  past  twelve,*  he 
exclaimed,  'and  my  joke  b  at  an 
end.* 

'"Indeed  it  is  not.  Monsieur 
Charles,*  I  replied.  'Your  watch 
may  be  too  fast ;  the  lady  was  in  the 
hotel  much  before  twelve.  At  all 
events,  you  cannot  decline  seeing 
her.* 

" '  Well,  be  it  so,  Julie,*  he  re- 
torted, with  his  accustomed  grace 
and  goodness, — 'be  it  so.  Shew 
mademoiselle  in ;  though  I  fear  it  is 
past  the  hour  for  nuScing  poissons 
d'Avril.  That  fun  is  up  for  another 
year.* 

" '  This  way,  madame,  if  you  please,* 
I  said  to  the  old  lady,  and  the  doors 
were  flung  open. 

" '  Mr  sT6P-MOTU£B,  bv  Jupiter !' 
shouted  Monsieur  Charles,  as  the 
sallow  old  lady  appeared  in  sight. 
'  This  is  admirable,  mdeed  !* 

"'Abominable!   8candalo(i9l   in- 


deoeat!*  were  tiie  <knly  three  words 
I  heard  the  old  lady  utter,  who 
gained  the  stairuse  sind  the  street 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

"  Oh  I  how  Monsieur  Charles  tJUd 
laugh.  The  story  was  soon  tokl. 
His  step-mother  and  hinuttlf  were 
sworn  foes.  Durina  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband,  she  hf^  provided  him, 
by  her  bad  conduct  and  irritating 
temper,  to  live  in  a  separate  establish- 
ment. Her  step-child  ^Monsieur 
Charles)  could  n<^  after  his  father's 
death,  forgive  her  for  her  conduct  to 
his  own  feOher  when  living,  and  they 
never  saw  or  spoke  to  each  othar 
after  the  death  oithe  old  count  The 
step-moth^  had  seen  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Petitet  Affiche*^  and  as 
only  initials  were  given,  had  applied, 
not  for  herselfi  but  for  her  own 
daughter,  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
this  matrimonial  application. 

"'Only  am  application,*  said 
Monsieur  Charles,  '.JuUe  — <Mily  one 
application;   that  one  after  twelve 

0  ciock^  and  that  one  mv  $tep-mother! 
There  is  more  in  this  tnan  meets  the 
eye.  You  have  been  making  me  a 
poissoH  ttAvrU.^ 

"I  confessed  the  truth ;  he  kissed 
me,  and  all  was  forgivoL** 

Julie  had  finish^  her  story,  and 
made  a  move  to  the  door.  What 
fdlowed  may  easily  be  guessed; — 

1  kissed  her  too.  She  affected  great 
wrath,  and  I  felt  some  pleasure ;  so 
I  went  on  with  my  dessert,  and  she 
ran  about  the  hotel  to  look  at  the 
fires  and  keep  all  the  lodgers  in  ^ood- 
humour.  What  a  charming  thing  b 
a  tywiling  face,  and  what  a  cheering 
thin^  it  IS  to  hear  the  pretty  prattk 
of  a  light-hearted,  py  Frenchwoman! 
So  much  for  Jiilie.  Here's  to  her 
health,  though  now  I  drink  it  in 
sulkv  port,  over  a  heavy  coal-fire. 

I  had  scarcely  fimshed  my  dessert, 
when  five  of  my  old  friends,  all  ally 
do^  out-and-out  Fr^chmen,  called 
to  mquire  if  I  had  come,  and  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  arrival.  All 
my  movements  were  known  to  them 
beforehwid.  In  Paris  there  are  at 
least /pe  rogues*  There  may  be  ^\Q 
score  morcvbut  for  five  I  am  re- 

rnsible.  Tlieir  names  are  Pierre^ 
queSt  Jeaiif  Lotas,  and  Emesi. 
Pierre  is  not  Saint  Peter ;  Jacques  is 
not  Jean  Jacques  B^useean;  Jean 
is  not  John  Milton;  Louis  is  aof 
Louia  Dix^huit^  and  yet  be  is  jast 
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dgliteai  jmn  old ;  aiiid  Ernert 
was  nerer  in  earnest  m  hto  lifb, 
except  as  member  of  the  dub  of 
QooD  Fun.  These  five  rogues  are 
sworn  ftieods.  Hhey  are  neitker 
poor  nor  rieh,  noblenSIsn  nor  trades- 
men ;  nor  are  ^y  heroes,  statesmen, 

lawyers,  or  sages :    bnt gail- 

iAi]>8.  Now  a  gaillard  is  a  metry, 
hrislE,  gallant,  IxOd,  fresh,  heahfay, 
pleasant,  full^-fbn  sort  of  Ifellow ; 
and  these,  my  kind  friends  who 
called  to  see  me,  had  ftnrmed  at  Fans 
a  Boeietv,  of  which  I  had,  and  still 
haTe,  toe  honour  of  being  a  cofve- 
spondii^  member,  ydept, — La  Soeike 

The  phiia  i^i^h  of  this  phrase 
Is  ^  A  L^KKiHo  Club.**  From  such 
a  club  politics,  literature,  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  are  of  oourse  excluded. 
Good  jokes,  tricks,  fim,  and  evesa 
puns,  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
members,  and  its  meetings  are  the 
merriest  in  the  world. 

"  Laugh  while  you  can, 

Tb^  mirthful  gaillards  cry. 

And  spend  in  sport 

ITie  moments  as  they  flj." 

I  need  not  add  that  their  ages  vary 
&om  eighteen  to  twenty-three,  and 
that  I  am  only  myself  their  souor 
by  a  few  moons. 

After  the  usual  ^num  chere'^  and 
brotherly  embradngs  which  charac- 
terise every  meeting  of  long  separated 
fHends  at  Fftris,  lud  taken  place,  I 
inqoired  mast  anxiouidy  what  was 
their  programme  jpour  le  1«  d'AmU, 
since  Xa  SociiU  de  GaiBardm  Bever 
allowed  that  mirthful  day  to  pass 
over  without  "lots  of  fhn.''^ 

""Oh!  num.  cker  amir  cried 
Pierre,  ""don't  be  alarmed!  Thisyear 
we  MkaU  have  sport  with  a  venffeanoe. 
I  should  have  been  broken-hearted 
ifyoa  had  not  been  present.  Such 
a  scene!  I  shout  when  I  think  of  it! 
However,  you  must  hear  the  plot, 
and  as  Louis  is  one  of  the  heroes,  he 
shall  tell  you,  in  a  £sw  words,  the 
origin  of  thepoMaon  (PAwil,  which 
wiU  eome  on  in  ^orioos  style  at 
Ernest's  noEt  Thursday.  Come, 
J^Miis,  now  let's  have  it  m  thy  very 
bert  style." 

"A  good  story  will  not  be  spoiled 
by  a  bowl  of  punch,"  I  observed ;  and 
the  blue  iames  soon  rose  fixHu  the 
br%he  silver  vase  which  oontaiaed 
tha*  MOtar  of  the  9odi« 


So  Look  benn  as  iblkms  }— 

'"  On  a  c<dd,  Dlowtn^,  cutting  ni^ 
last  moBth,  i^en  this  very  city  of 
Paris  looked  &r  more  disagreeable 
than  I^ova  Zembla,  I,  your  very 
humbk  servant,  was  proceeding  alone 
in  my  f^o^  Arom  the  Theatre  of  the 
pMrte  St.  Martin,  or  rather  from  its 
aafe,  where  I  had  been  too  much 
exhilarated  by  eaffde  and  cura^oa, 
when  havinff  expatiated  at  a  Quarter 
past  midnight  in  rather  too  nigh  a 
key  on  the  blessings  of  *  BwmaparU 
isnC  and  "  La  Omrre^'  a  tall,  thin, 
pale,  cadaverous«lookina  nian,  aided 
and  abetted  1^  two  of  his  "  cama^ 
rades,'  had  the  andadty  to  arrest  me 
*•  Ibr  disorderly  conduct  and  treason- 
able language,  and  conveyed  me  to  the 
ffuard-house.  These  gallant  defen- 
ders of  the  peace  and  the  laws  were 
two  privates  of  the  National  Guards, 
and  their  cadaverous  chief  was  Cap- 
tain Cochcm.  Now  Captain  Cochon 
is  a  barber.  Mind  thatl  He  is  a 
barber !  Just  think  of  being  locked 
up  all  night  in  a  guard-house  bv  a 
Captain  Cochon — a  barber!  Alter 
passing  a  decent  sort  of  night  in  a 
warm  and  ventilated  buildins,  I  was 
conducted  the  next  day  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police ;  ana  there,  after 
suitaUe  admonition  and  reproof,  wan 
discharged.  Captain  Cochon  pressed 
the  suit  most  vefaemmtly  against  me, 
and  declared  *that  if  such  scenes 
were  permitted  with  impunity.  We 
should  soon  be  immersed  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Bevnlutiim.' 

""The  next  day  I  told  all  our 
firienda  here  what  had  hajppened,  and 
Ernest  undertone  the  pleasing  task 
of  paying  off  Monsieur  Cochon  for 
his  oUigmg  civilities. 

^' '  Bon  jouTy  Mimaeur  Coehon!' 
said  £me8t,  as  he  entered  the  barber's 
shop  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  few 
days  after,  *  I  see  you  do  not  remem- 
ber me.  My  mustachios  are  a  little 
Icmg^  tiian  they  used  to  be,  and — 
I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it — I  have 
got  fat.  Two  years  ago,  you  shaved 
me  often.* 

^  With  that  lying  cunning  which 
distinguishes  the  anaving  cuque,  he 
owned  to  the  soft  impeachment  of 
having  passed  the  razor  over  Ernest's 
chin,  and  deehurod  that  he  remem- 
bered his  features  perfectly. 

"*Hot  .waterl^  cried.  Monsieur 
Cochon,  to  his  attending  and  attentive 
miki  and  Biiiiit*8  dun  wm  soon 
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placed  nnder  the  saperintendenee  of 
this  distmgaished  barber. 

^^The  operation  was  condaeted 
with  the  usual  delicacy  and  talent  of 
our  Parisian  cafffeurs;  but  just  as 
Monsieur  Cochon  was  about  to  throw 
into  the  Dutch  tile-stove  standing  in 
the  shop  the  paper  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  lather  which  his  razor  had 
removed  fixun  £mest*s  chin,  Ernest 
rushed  forward,  seized  his  arm,  and 
exclaimed,^ 

«*  What  are  you  about?  What 
rash  act  are  you  committing  ?* 

"  ( I  am  onlv  about  burning  the 
paner  on  which  I  have  placed  the 
iamer  from  your  beard,  sir.* 

"  '  What.*^  exclaimed  Ernest,  with 
assumed  gravity  —  'what!  do  you 
live  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  Monsieur 
Cochon,  on  one  of  the  very  best 
boulevards — you,  a  friend  of  the  go- 
vernment, a  National  Guardsman, 
no  doubt  an  officer,  and  not  know  of 
the  PATENT  taken  out  bv  myself  and 
friends  for  making  animal  cohmrsfrom 
beard'ihavings  f 

"  Monsieur  Cochon  stood  aghast ; 
confessed  his  i^orance;  offered  his 
services  and  his  lather ;  and,  in  one 
word,  took  down  Emest^s  addresF, 
that  he  might  convey  thither  in  tin 
cans  to  be  purchased  for  the  purpose, 
the  to -be -thenceforward -collected 
reminiscences  of  shaven  beards. 

^  Ernest  made  both  his  porter  and 
his  tiffer  acquainted  with  the  joke ; 
and  vmen  Monsieur  Cochon  stole  up 
in  the  evening  to  institute  a  few  in- 

Siuiries,  he  foimd  the  answers  so  satis- 
actory,  that  the  next  day  he  com- 
menced his  collection  of  his  customer's 
beard-shavings.  As  to  Madame 
Cochon,  she  was  ravished  by  the 
inventicm,  and  declared  that  this  was 
superior  to  any  thing  discovered  in 
sun,  moon,  or  stars,  by  either  Cuvicr 
or  Arago.  Ernest  now  took  to  being 
shaved  r^^ularly  once  a -week  at 
Monsieur  Ckx^on's,  and  thus  en- 
couraged him  in  his  noble  enterprise. 
"  About  a  fortnight  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  shaving-savings  the 
barber  called  on  Ernest,  and  shewed 
him  the  result  of  his  savings  to  that 
period ;  but  in  order  to  postpone  the 
denouement  to  the  1st  of  April,  Ernest 
hit  upon  a  ruse  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  presenting  the  tin  can  for  his 
inspection.  The  scene  was  a  good 
one. 
^Monsifur  Cochon  advanced  to 


the  table  in  Enie8t*8  BoUe^ii^manger 
to  present  his  can. 

'^'Ahl  good  morning,  Monsienr 
Cochon — good  morning  !*  said  Ernest 
'  You  have  brought  a  can  already  ? 
You  must  carry  on  a  great  stroke  of 
business  ?    Let  us  see.* 

^  Monsieur  Cochon  raised  the  lid. 

4*  *  Why,  what  have  you  done^ 
Monsieur  Cochon?*  cried  Ernest 
'  What  have  you  done  f 

"  *  Have  I  done  uny  thing  iitoi^, 
then  P*  asked  the  agiti£bed  bibber. 

"  *  Wrong r  repli^  Ernest; '  wrongs 
Monsieur  Cochon !  Why  you  have 
preserved  the  p<y9er  with  the  lather ! 
This  is  shocking !  Do  you  not  re- 
member that  I  told  you  our  patent 
was  for  making  animal  colours  out 
of  beard'shavings^  not  out  of  paper. 
Monsieur  Cochon !  How  could  am- 
mat  colours  be  made  out  of  veg^able 
matter  ?    Is  not  paper  a  vegeiable  f 

"  This  was  all  Greek  to  the  barber ; 
but  Ernest  carried  on  the  ioke  so 
well,  that  the  former  left  with  many 
apologies  for  his  mistake,  and  pro- 
mised the  next  time  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance the  can  should  no  longer 
contain  any  paper. 

"  The  can  was  soon  prepared  by 
Monsieur  Cochon  for  new  Is^er,  and 
Ernest  kept  up  the  joke  and  post- 
poned a  second  visit  from  the  barber 
for  a  few  days ;  but  as  '  hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,*  he  has  at  lart 
fixed  to  receive  him  and  his  tin  can 
on  Thursday  next.  Then  will  be 
the  explosion, — then  the  denouement. 
The  hour  of  eleven  is  settled  for  his 
reception,  and  we  shall  all  breakfast 
at  twelve.  The  dining-room  is  to  be 
fitted  up  to  resemble  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  guard-room  to  which  I  was 
conducted  by  this  barber-captain ;  and 
on  the  walls  are  to  be  inscribed  the 
words,  *  Les  Poissons  dAvriL*  Then 
will  he  open  his  eves  to  the  deception, 
and  I  shall  have  had  my  revenge  for 
a  most  absurd  and  impertinent  in- 
carceration. ilfoncA^r,  we  must  teach 
these  National  Guards  a  lesson  they 
will  not  soon  foiget.** 

'^  If  the  fellow  takes  the  joke  in 
good  part,**  said  Ernest,  "  we  shall 
ask  hun  to  breakfast  with  us.  If  he 
is  insolent  and  violent,  we  shall  shew 
him  the  door,  or  detain  him  in  our 
guard-room  till  he  is  cool  and  calm." 

When  Louis  and  Ernest  had  con- 
cluded their  "  programme^'*  we  were 
aU  seized  with  %  no  veiy  modeimte 
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fit  of  langhter ;  and  then  with  stories 
and  tales  of  a  varied  but  burlesque 
character,  we  passed  two  hours  of 
mirth  and  jollity. 

Hiursday  arrived;  and  ere  the 
morning  blushed,  I  was  roused  from 
my  lair  by  the  announcement  of  **  a 
hmet-doux  from  a  lady  whose  maid 
waited  a  reply."  I  forgot  my  "  pro- 
prie^,'*  and  rushed  to  the  door  quite 
en  deshabille ;  but  my  friend  Jacoues 
was  there  to  laugh  at  my  credulity, 
and  neither  hmet'doux  nor  lady*s 
maid  was  to  be  seen.  To  console 
myself  for  my  disturbed  sleep  and 
my  momentajT  disappointment,  I 
ordered  a  bottle  of  soda  and  a  glass 
of  brandy ;  but  Jacques  contriv«i  to 
whisper  vin^;ar  to  the  gargon,  and 
to  aominister  no  small  portion  of  the 
potion,  so  splendidly  did  it  froth  and 
splutter,  before  I  discovered  that  I 
was  the  victim  of  a  very  sour  trick, 
to  which  I  doubted  not  that  Julie 
was  also  accessary. 

Jacques  left  me  at  nine.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  post  brou^t  me  a 
letter  from  my  sobcitors  in  liOndon, 
Mnsrs.  Grove,  Road,  and  Biver.  It 
was  couched  as  follows : — 

Sib,— Messrs.  Grove,  Koad,  and  River, 
haye  directed  me  to  inform  you  hy  this 
night's  post,  that  they  have  this  moment 
receivea  intelligence  from  Claymore 
Park,  that  jour  uncle  has  become  so 
much  worse  since  your  departure,  that 
Mr.  Grove  has  left  London  to  take  his 
instmetions  relative  to  a  codicil  to  his 
will.  Although  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  imm§diaU  danger,  Mr.  Grove  in- 
•tracts  me  to  suggest  the  promriety  of 
your  earliest  possible  return  to  England, 
as  it  would  be  most  inopportune  for  you 
to  be  absent,  should  your  uncle  become 
much  worse. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
John  Wood, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  Managing  Clerk. 

March  30, 1841. 

The  letter  was  sealed  with  the 
well-known  seal  of  our  family  so- 
licitors, "  G.R.R."  If  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  I  should  have  sus- 
pected another  April  fool-day  trick, 
especially  as  the  hand- writing  was  by 
no  means  known  to  me.  Certainly  1 
was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
hand-wnting  of  "  John  Wood,"  as 
he  had  only  recently  become  the 
managing  clerk  in  the  establishment ; 
but  as  the  writing-paper  and  the 


seal  were  those  which  I  knew  quite 
well,  I  dismissed  all  doubts,  and  re- 
solved, coute  qui  coute,  on  setting  out 
for  London  that  very  evening. 

At  half-past  ten,  however,  I  en- 
tered, according  to  appointment,  the 
apartment  of  my  firiend  Ernest.  A 
tall,  pale,  sallow-looking  man,  dressed 
in  tne  costume  of  the  National 
Guards,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  captain, 
opened  the  door.  He  conducted  me 
to  the  saJUe'd-mcmger^  fitted  up  as  a 
guard-room,  that  I  might  inspect  the 
arrangements,  and  thence  to  the 
salon  of  my  friend.  The  rest  of  the 
convives  were  all  assembled,  and  merry 
were  the  sounds  which  greeted  me 
when  I  entered  the  room.  The  clock 
soon  struck  eleven;  and  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards  Ernest's  servant 
announced,  with  a  broad  grin,  '^  That 
Monsieur  Cochon  had  arrived  with  his 
tin  can" 

It  had  been  previously  arranged 
that  Monsieur  Cochon  should  be 
shewn,  in  the  first  instance,  into  a 
small  ante-chamber,  where  Ernest 
should  alone  receive  him;  and  that 
from  thence  he  should  be  conducted, 
apparently  without  intention,  to  the 
saue'd-mangery  where  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  his  reception. 

Eniest  appeared  before  the  barber 
in  the  ante-chamber,  as  radiant  and 
good-tempered  as  usual. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Cochon,"  he  ob- 
served, "  how  is  this  ?  You  come  to 
me  with  only  one  can.  Why  have 
you  not  brought  the  rest  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  to  bring,  mon- 
sieur," replied  the  barber. 

"  What  I "  inquired  Ernest,  "  only 
one  can?  then  you  have  only  one 
coloured  beard, — ^black,  I  suppose." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
barber,  "  I  "have  many  colours,  but 
they  are  all  combined  in  the  can." 

"  Combined  !  "  exclaimed  Ernest, 
— "  combined!  Monsieur  Cochon! 
why  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? 
Do  you  imagine  then  that  we  have 
the  power  of  separating  each  beard 
particle  of  different  hue  and  colour, 
or  of  changing  their  colours  as  we 
please  ?" 

"I  am  in  deg[)air,"  replied  the 
barber ;  "  you  did  not  tell  me  to 
separate  the  colours.  Besides,  how 
could  I  do  so?  Whose  beard  is 
purely  black,  white,  grey,  red,  or 
brown  ?  K  you  had  studied  beards 
as  I  have,  monsieur,  you  would  know 
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t^t  BO  beard  is  iJl  of  000  «(dowr. 
What  is  t9  be  do«eP  Madame 
Cocbon  will  be  furious  with  me. 
Time,  expense,  trouble^  hope«,«-4dl 
wasted.  Jfnofisieur  had  oijy  hinted 
at  the  neeeesity  of  semunating  the 
eolours  I  would  never  have  under** 
taken  the  aisdr.  I  hojpe  xDonsieur 
3s  not  makiog  a  fool  of  ne.  He  is, 
I  am  sore;,  too  much  oif  a  geatlemaA 
for  that." 

'<  Follow  me,"  repUed  Ernest,  "  I 
have  a  friend  here  in  the  ^aUe-a^ 
manger;  let  us  consult  bim  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done.** 

Monsieur  Cochoin  loUowed  Gmest, 
with  the  tin  ean  in  one  hand  and  Im 
hat  in  the  other. 

In  the  4)ontie  of  the  room  stood 
Louis  with  two  of  our  fiiends,  dressed 
as  priyates  in  the  National  Guards, 
and  the  ciq^tain  by  their  side.  On 
some  benches  sat  other  persons  re- 
sembling those  who  were  present  on 
the  memorable  night  at  tne  guards 
house.  Some  affected  sleep ;  others 
were  smoking.  Two  lamps,  hung  from 
the  oeiUng,  cast  their  bght  over  the 
darkened  ro(mi ;  and  when  Monsieur 
Cochon,  ibllowing  Ernest,  entered  the 
daUe-d-maager^  he  was  observed  to 
turn  pale,  to  let  &11  his  hat  and  his 
can,  and  to  rub  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  as  even  barber  captains 
will  do  in  the  National  Guards  of 
Paris  when  their  hearts  go  pit-a*pat 
and  they  Ceel  afraid. 

**  Igio€  in  charge  LovJu  OuiHevu^ 
noC  cried  the  tall,  thin,  sallon^  look* 
ing  man,  who  bad  been  hired  mr  the 
occasion,  and  who  was  as  hke  !Mon<r 
sieur  Cochon  as  two  p^eas  in  the 
same  pod  can  be,  **  for  having  shouted 
seditiously,  and  uttered  seditious  and 
treasonable  words  on  the  Boulevard 
Poissonni^re,  and  which  words  were 
calculated  to  bring  into  contempt  and 
ridicule  our  glorious  charter,  our 
citizen  throne,  and  all  our  institu- 
tions of  1830.'* 

The  officer  in  command  wrote  down 
the  accusation,  and  J^uis  stepped 
forward,  as  though  io  shake  Mon- 
sieur Ck>chon  by  tne  hand. 

"  We  have  met  before  some  where 
or  other,'*  said  Louis. 

"  I  think  we  have,"  replied  the 
barber,  *^  and  it  strikes  me  in  this 
very  place." 

"  Not  exactly  so,**  retorted  Louis ; 
"but  you  see  I  am  an  incorrigible 
ofifender,  for,  if  X  do  not  mistake  idso. 


the  tot  time  wf  net,  the  chMge  iras 
nearly  the  aame.** 

The  barber  liiUy  eomprefaendAd 
his  dilemma;  and  the  series  ^ihoks 
nlayed  ojf  upon  him  all  rudied  to 
ms  mind,  as  he  penxived  wrilAes  oft 
the  walls  in  kiye  d»i«oter«, 

**  1.E8  poissons  p'AVRit." 

"  Ton  are  too  vmay  ior  me  iwd 
(00  much  for  me,  fentkoMn,**  md 
Coohon,  advaneii^  towards  £nw«t, 
who  had  gone  to  the  ether  end  of 
the  iroom  to  en^y  the  efiaot  {htot 
dueed  on  the  i^eage  4^  the  Wrbeft 
*^  I  adLnowi^dge  myself  &irly  beaten* 
I  have  been  too  much  of  a  poi^icaan, 
and  too  little  4^  a  caigw.  I  must 
get  baok  again  to  m^  buaineas,  Aod 
give  up  mv  captainship,  for  it  has  led 
me  into  a  host  of  troubles." 

'^  You  are  a  fine  fdlow  then,  alter 
all,**  cried  Louis ;  ^'  and,  with  per" 
mission  of  our  host,  we  wiU  B»ake 
readv  for  you  at  our  biieakfaat-lahle." 

Tne  barber  "  could  not  think  of 
taking  such  a  liberty,**  but  the  doors 
of  the  saloon  in  whuth  the  dHeumer  4 
la  fcmrcketie  had  been  that  day  pi»- 
pared,  were  soon  afterwards  fliii^ 
open,  and  in  spite  of  a  pate  de  phi- 
gord  which  had  been  emptied  of  its 
contents  by  order  of  oiir  host  to 
catch  us  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  in 
spite  of  egg-shells  without  eggs,  and 
of  co£fee-pots  fiUed  with  hot  water, 
we  managed,  when  all  these  tricl» 
were  over,  to  make  «  sumptuous  ^^ 
past,  and  with  old  Bsaune  and  Moet's 
champagne  to  amuse  the  barfatf  and 
ouvKlves  till  the  dock  had  atnidi 
tiu*ee. 

**  Ernest,"  said  Pierre,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  indicating  heartfdt  re- 
gret, "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  and  the 
rest  of  our  friends,  that  Monsieur 

has  this  day  received  a  letter 

from  his  solicitors  in  London,  in- 
forming him  that  since  he  left  Eng- 
land his  uncle  has  become  much 
worse,  and  that  he  must  return  m- 
stonier  to  the  seat  of  his  relative.  It 
is  sad  news  for  us  all,  and  I  would 
not  throw  a  ^loom  over  our  party  by 
announdng  it  before.** 

I  looked,  I  was  afterwards  told, 
very  modest  on  the  occasion;  and 
^  assured  my  kind  friends  that  mine 
was  the  loss,  not  theirs." 

Then  came  new  wine  and  ^  mv 
health,"  with  die  Kentish  fire,  which 
the  Frenchmpff  did  every  hit  as  well 
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as  either  the  Kentish  men,  or  the 
men  of  Kent,  could  have  done  them- 
selves. Speeches  and  new  toasts, 
songs  and  more  wine,  prolonged  the 
time  of  parting  till  five ;  and  hefore 
the  carnage  was  at  my  hotel  door, 
and  the  horses  had  started,  ih&  dock 
at  the  Bains  Chinois  struck  ieven. 

All  the  party,  including  tbe  bar- 
ber, took  leave  of  me  at  the  house  of 
Ernest,  with  the  exception  of  Pierre. 
He  craved  a  seat  in  my  coach  as  far  as 
St.  Denis,  *^  as  he  was  going  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." He  had  simply  a  small 
portmanteau  as  his  baggage,  and  f^om 
the  capital  to  that  old  ugly  town  we 
koghed  and  smokfld  most  merrily. 

When  the  caJ^ohe  reached  the 
post-house  at  St.  Denis  I  observed  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  than 
Bswiy  MsenUed  on  such  occasions, 
aad  on  the  carriage  stopping,  I  beanl 
▼moes  whidi  I  thought  were  £uniliar 
to  my  ear.  Ernest  approadied  the 
door  of  the  voibtre  witn  a  large  lan- 
tern, and  OH  the  pane  of  glass  which 
he  pnaeated  towards  us  was  drawn 
two  fools'  heads,  and  beneath  them 
was  written  "  Le$  pois90M  iTAvrd,'* 

^You  need  not  go  farther  to- 
Diffht,  my  dear  friend,*^  cried  Jacques. 
"  xoiir  uttcle  is  better.  Your  so- 
lidiars  do  not  require  your  presence. 
The  codicil  will  watt  for  your  ad- 
vioe  and  for  your  return." 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  riumted  Jean; 
■ad  thtn  all  the  party  joined  in  the 
humorous  and  hannonions  eoueort 
oommenced  by  our  friend.  Tbehost- 
lers  and  postilions  soon  underrtood 
the  joke  and  hnigbed  with  the  rest. 

^  In  plain  terns,  man  cherj*  said 
Ernest,  "you  are  also  a  paitmm 
dAmil,  How  it  has  been  managed 
we  will  explain  hereafter.  A  spleuo 
did  supper  watts  our  return  at  the 
Cqfe  de  ParU,  where  all  shall  be 
made  clear." 

So  horses  were  budded  to  for  the 


capital,  and  at  a  very  few  minutes 
after  nine  we  were  assembled  on  the 
Boulevards  des  Italiens. 

**  And  pray,"  I  inquired,  as  soon 
as  the  first  ebullitions  of  mirth,  rail- 
lery, and  felicitation,  were  over, "  pray 
how  did  you  manage  this  ?  " 

"  /  will  tell  vou,"  replied  Louis, 
**  though  Jmm,  has  the  merit  of  the 
idea,  and  mmelfoiihe  plan  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  plot." 

"  When  you  wrote  to  announce 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  your  re- 
solution to  spend  the  first  of  April  at 
Fans  amongst  us,  Jean  proposed  that 
you  should  be  victhnUed,  This  was 
carried  nem.  con,  and  to  myself  it  was 
re&rrad  to  make,  in  due  time,  all 
prelinuaary  anangements.  Your 
next  letter  announced  the  pouihilitg 
that  the  illness  of  your  uncle  nUf^kt 
prevent  you  from  carrying  your  m- 
tentions  into  effisct.  We  then  wrote 
to  our  old  friend  Wyatt.  You  can 
guess  the  rest.  Your  solicitors  are 
his.  He  watched,  inquired,  and  final- 
ly learned  all  about  your  unde^s 
health  as  well  as  your  departure; 
went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  30th  of 
IkUrch,  and  wrote  the  letter  you  now 
pomess,  8i|ning  it  John  Wood,  and 
affixing  to  It  Ihe  office  seal  of  ^Gaovis, 

BOAP,  AKD  RiVEB." 

As  I  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  handwritmg  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Wood, 
the  new  managing  derk  of  my  fomi- 
lv*s  solidtop,  it  was  ea^  to  practise 
the  deception  phmd  off  upon  me ; 
but  never  shall  I  fin^  the  arch  eye 
and  laughing  mouth  of  Julie,  when 
I  returned  about  midnight  to  my 
hotel,  to  whidi  my  baggage  had  been 
previously  conveyed,  ^lo,  as  I  asked 
for  the  key  of  my  chamber,  observed, 
^  Sar%8  doiue,  wnmnemr  rC  mblierapas 
l^d'Amra,l$4ir  "Never,**  I  replied. 
And  I  never  shall,  for  it  was  the 
merriest  first  of  April  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life. 
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*'  THE  CITY  OP  THE  DEAD  ;*' 

A  COKTIKUATION  OF  0*D0K0GHUB*8  FOUHTATK. 

A  KEW  LSOEND  OP  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 

"  These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  £ibric  of  a  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  cUssohe ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  oor  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


In  the  early  annals  of  Ireland  it  is 
recorded  that  there  existed  in  Mun- 
ster  two  distinct  tribes  of  the  O'Do- 
noghnes,  quite  different  in  descent: 
one  of  these,  descended  from  Naid- 
fraoich,  kins  of  Munster,  possessed 
the  Eoganacnt  Caisil,  extenmng  from 
Cashel  to  Clonmel;  the  other  held 
the  territory  of  Locha  Lein.  This 
last  tribe,  to  which  onr  present  le- 
gend relates,  was  descended  from 
Cas,  son  of  Coric,  son  of  Luig, 
king  of  Munster ;  and  was  sever^ 
into  two  distinct  branches ;  the  elder 
of  which  retained  the  title  of  0*Do- 
no^hue  mor,  or  of  the  glens ;  the 
chief  of  the  other  was  the  0*Donog- 
hue  of  Boss.  According  to  the  Book 
of  BightSy  a  work  attributed  to  St. 
Benin,  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  re- 
nowned St  Patrick,  the  annual 
tttorasdal,  or  stipend,  payable  by  the 
Kinf  of  Munster  to  the  Kinff  of 
Locna  Lein,  consisted  of  seven  snips, 
seven  horses,  seven  coats  of  mul, 
seven  shields,  and  seven  swords; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  0*Donog- 
hue,  as  being  the  head  of  one  of 
those  tribes  descended  f^om  Olioll 
Olum,  a  king  of  Munster  a.d.  337, 
was  exempt  from  the  ^yment  of  any 
tribute.  Of  these  O'Donoghues,  the 
annals  of  Innisfallen  have  furnished 
many  notices.  Among  the  various 
romantic  legends  and  hoary  tradi- 
tions of  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  which 
finely  harmonise  with  the  character 
of  its  locality,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  received  with  a  greater  plenitude 
of  belief  by  the  peasantry  and  people 
of  Kerry  than  that  r^rarding  8ie 
origin  of  the  lakes ;  which  I  will 
relate,  after  my  own  fashion,  as  well 
as  my  memory  will  serve,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  be  the  better 


prepared  to  accompany  me  on  my 
visit  to  "  The  City  of  the  Dead.'' 

o'donoohub's  fountaik. 
It  happened,  in  that  fine  olden 
time  of  romantic  chivalry  and  en- 
chantment, of  which  the  ancient 
bards  of  Erin  have  left  such  growing 
and  fanciful  pictures,  that  the  great 
Prince  O'Donoghue,  brim-full  of  re- 
nown and  glory,  and  possessing  as 
much  of  the  ^*  nulk  of  numan  kind- 
ness" as  is  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
filled  keg  of  real  potOieen  -  whisky, 
held  beneficent  sway  of  a  wide  and 
happy  land.  He  reigned  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  in  the  most  magnificent 
style,  was  never  known  to  ask  them 
for  more  than  they  could  conve- 
niently bestow;  while  they,  in  re- 
turn, were  most  grateful  for  Ae 
blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
his  paternal  rule.  He  was  the  lord 
of  manv  acres,  and  but  few  grum- 
blers; he  lived  upon  his  fine  old 
ancient  estate,  on  which  there  was 
neither  tithe-proctor  nor  mtddk-nuai^ 
so  that  it  would  have  been  deuced 
hard,  indeed,  if  there  was  not  the 
best  understanding  between  master 
and  men.  Where  the  beautiful  Lake 
of  Killamey  now  heaves  its  fretful 
billows,  or  reposes  in  calm  and  mir- 
ror-like tranquillity,  there  stood  in 
thim  days  a  rich  and  gorgeous  city, 
and  near  it  was  the  palace  of  the 
mighty  Prince  O'Donoghue ;  and  a 
pattern  of  a  palace  it  was,  for  it  was 
as  unlike  that  inhabited  by  our  good 
and  gracious  Queen  Victoria  as 
"Stafford  House  "  is  to  the  "Mil- 
bank  Penitentiary."  His  park  was 
broad  and  pleasant,  and  fair  to  view ; 
but  its  chief  beauty  lay  in  its  foun- 
tain, an  object  of  Uie  deepest  inter- 
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est  to  tlun  inighiy  ddeftain  and  his 
tribe;  not  alone  as  beinff  the  only 
one  in  the  district  in  mose  days, 
when  whisky  was  more  plentiful  tlian 
water,  but  as  being  connected  with 
**  ike  doom,"* — ^the  mture  weal  or  woe 
of  the  prince  and  his  people.  The 
tmth  is,  the  drioeht — ^the  spell  of  the 
sorcerer — ^was  on  it,  and  all  about  it; 
and  an  ancient  tradition  announced 
that  should  ever  the  mouth  of  this 
fountain  be  uncoyered,  even  for  a  sm- 
ele  night,  its  waters  would  rise  and 
oduge  the  land,  its  fair  dtjr,  beautiful 
palace,  and  pleasant  inhabitants. 
For  ages,  therdTore,  they  secured  the 
continence  of  the  "  Fatal  Fountain,** 
by  keeping  fast  closed  the  big  stone 
which  covered  it;  but  in  an  evil 
hour,  bu  dad!  the  mischief  was  done 

Sat  redemption,  and  a  note  kettle  of 
h  there  was  for  the  "  peep  o*  day- 
boy,** who  discovered  it,  to  look 
upon. 

Now,  according  to  my  notion  of 
the  matter  (and  I  think  it  will  be 
allowed  to  be  the  best  version  of 
*'/*w  l^end''  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print),  it  happened  that 
the  mighty  Prince  0'£>onoghue  in- 
vited a  magnificent  party  to  dinner, 
to  celebrate  St  Fatnck*8  Day ;  and 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  it 
was  altogether  a  most  splendid  and 
sumptuous  affair, — 

"  For  there  wu  turtle  and  salmon,  . 

Ked  deer-yenison,  and  gammon, 
Koast  dncka  and  fat  torkeys  gabre ; 
Pigeon-piee,  and  potattt 
Fit  food  for  the  great  is. 
And    of  prima  wludcy-pnnoh    a   great 
store.*' 

The  dinner  being  concluded,  and 
**  Non  nobis''  ^ven  in  the  best  style 
by  the  professional  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, the  prince  got  inspired,  having 
taken  more  than  his  usual  quanti^ 
of  an  afternoon.  The  fact  is,  that 
upon  this  great  and  glorious  occa- 
sion he  had  foolishly  exceeded  his 
"  twentieth  tumbler^*" — for  the  punch 
was  good,  and  the  company  pleasant, 
and  politics  were  not  broached  during 
the  evening;  so  that  there  was  but 
little  chance  for  speech-making,  as 
only  the  "  standing  toasts**  were  al- 
lowed to  be  given.  It*s  an  otdd  say- 
ing, and  a  true  one,  '*  That  when  the 
whisky's  in  the  wit*s  out;**  and  so  it 
turned  out,  for  the  great  Prince 
0*DonoghQe  got  Aiddledt  recklessly 


scoffed  the  traditionary  doom  to 
scorn,  and,  to  the  horror  of  all  the 
company  present,  announced  ^^  that 
he  would  test  its  truth.**  Away 
started  the  Punch-loving  prince  to 
make  a  Judy  of  himself  which  he 
did  to  his  cost  in  double-quick  time. 
He  caused  the  big  stone  cover  to  be 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  well 
(which  it  had  been  well  for  him  and 
his  descendants  if  he  had  left  alone), 
and  brought  to  his  palace.  There 
was  no  msputinff  the  will  of  the 
great  chieftain ;  nis  word  was  law, 
and  all  awaited  the  result  with  fear 
and  trembling,  save  one,  who  fled  to 
the  top  of  the  Man^^erton  Mountain, 
and  hid  himself  m  the  *^  Devil*s 
Punch-Bowl**  until  the  morning. 

During  the  night,  the  spring 
flowed  over,  and  next  morning,  when 
the  refugee  returned,  where  ne  had 
last  seen  a  gorgeous  city,  with  fine 
palaces  and  a  smiling  land,  he  found 
nothing  but  a  sheet  of  water.  But 
death  came  not  upon  the  prince  or 
the  inhabitants,  for  they  are  per- 
mitted, at  *^  certain  limited  periods^' 
to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
0*Donoghue*s  appearance  is  said  to 
be  the  forerunner,  of  good  luck  to 
whoever  witnesses  it;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  also  the  harbinger  of 
a  coming  storm.  Long  did  his  deeds 
remain  "  the  theme  of  choral  song  ;** 
now  they  are  transferred  to  the  pea- 
sants legend.  Hie  story  goes,i  that 
the  prince*s  palace  and  the  magnifi* 
cent  city  stiu  exist  (though  some- 
what out  of  repair)  in  the  depths  of 
the  lake,  and  that  glimpses  of  them 
have  often  been  obtained  b^  the 
boatmen  who  ply  upon  it  for  hire : — 

**  On  Killamey's  Lake,  as  the  boatman 
strays/ 

When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 
lie  sees  the  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining.** 

This  being  the  case,  it  has  often  oc- 
casioned me  great  surprise,  that  Mr. 
T.  Crofton  Croker  and  others  who 
have  given  so  many  highly  amusing 
Legends  of  the  Lakes,  should  not 
have  favoured  the  world  with  a 
*^  fancy  sketch''  of  this  often -men- 
tioned subaqueous  ciiy.  If,  how- 
ever, my  readers  will  bear  with  me 
patiently,  we  will  take  a  ramble  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  through 
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It  w«t  at  th€  dote  of  a  fine  aatum- 
nal  evening,  when  fbelhig  aomewluit 
flutigned  firom  a  day*8  ramble  unong 
the  fkiry  scenes  of  the  Lakes  of  Kil^ 


lamey,  that  I  sat  down  to  rest  mj 
weary  limbs  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
luxuriant  arbutus.  Tiie  piaoe  was 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  moat 
viyid  and  picturesque  recolieetiona 
of  times  long  past  and  gone.  I  sat 
and  gaaed  upon  the  dear  bright 
waters  of  the  lake ;  when,  anon,  me* 
thought  I  was  wandering  amid  the 
stupendous  ruins  of  ihe  deep.  I 
stood  surrounded  with  what  seemed 
the  remains  of  another  world,  and 
the  spirit  of  former  ages  came  over 
me.  Enormous  masses  of  broken 
stone  lay  around,  and  innumerable 
columns  in  every  stage  of  decay; 
some  prostrated  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment, others  still  rearing  their  ma^ 
iestio  heads,  comparatively  unscathed 
by  tide  or  time ;  but  all  seemed  dad 
in  the  mantle  of  moss,  which  told  of 
desolation  and  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

And  Silence  reigned  here,  deep  and 
unbroken ;  yet  it  was  that  unearthly 
silence  which  appeared  to  speak  with 
the  whisper  of  unseen  beings ;  and  I 
rememb^:ed,  that  ^  death  came  not 
upon  the  prince  and  his  people." 
Tne  pale  moon  dept  on  altar,  and 
temi>fe,  and  palace,  her  dear  light 
making  all  distinctly  visible,  even 
the  long  colonnades  which  swept 
away  in  endless  succession  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  very  verge  of  the 
te>rijEon;  but  the  extreme  bright- 
ness of  her  beams  brought  out  the 
shadows  in  that  depth  and  darknesa 
which  invested  them,  as  it  were,  with 
redity  and  mystery. 

A  feding,  strongly  akin  to  fear, 
came  over  me.  What  could  produce 
it?  I  felt  well  assured  tnat  no 
human  being  was  near  me,  and  super- 
natural dr^td  I  always  laugh  at. 
But  I  felt  not  alone ;  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  surrounded  with  betngs  who 
gaaed  on  me  with  a  solemn  yet  un- 


reenofwnter-flowen.  Ah!  thought 
is  that  unheeded  florwer  Che  only 
banner  which  waves  over  the  dly 
and  the  pahoe  of  the  onee  mighty 
prince  f  1  wished  to  edl  vp  viuons 
of  the  bdttgs  who  onee  peopled  this 
goodly  dty,  but  though  my  menory 
ranged  throQ|^  the  storiss  of  history 
and  traditkm,  ytt  I  eould  not  ooDJnrr 
up  a  single  inyige  in  my  auid'a  eye. 
While  sitting  on  the  broken  alep 
of  what  i^^peared  to  have  been  the 
grand  entranoe  to  a  temple,  I  con* 
templated  vrith  awe  the  vest  expaaae 
of  pavement  which,  though  chielly 
ooveted  with  Alien  stones  and  hmg 
grass,  still  indicated  tiie  vest  extent 
of  the  interior  area.  At  the  ex- 
tmnity  were  a  fbw  steps  ascending 
to  an  devated  stone  platform.  U 
was,  doubtless,  the  spot  where  the 
dtar  had  stood;  the  mooonbeama, 
straggling  between  the  opposite 
columns,  shewed  the  broad  and  low 
step  on  which  the  worshippers  had 
knelt,  whilst  ofl^ring  up  thdr jprayen 
to  the  Great  Di^Maoser  of  all  good. 
There  was  a  time,  thought  I,  when 
liiis  ^*  Crrr  or  thb  Dbab"  stood  in 
all  the  fireduiess  of  a  new  creatian 
and  in  the  nw^ificenoe  of  her  pros- 
perity, when  her  marble  palaees  and 
mighty  temples  were  thronged  with 
the  multitude  of  her  dweUen.  Where 
are  now  her  princes  and  watiims, 
her  priests,  sages,  and  her  bards?  and 
where  the  crowds  of  artisans  and 
peasants,  if  such  indeed  there  were 
m  this  city  of  nalaces  ?  Alas  I  my 
musings  all  resolved  themadves  into 
the  sa4  oonviction  oi  the  mutability 
and  nothingness  of  all  things  human. 
Whilst  thus  wrapt  in  meditation, 
methonght  the  scene  became  gradu- 
ally changed.  The  walls  of  the 
temple,  scaree  pereeptiUe  before,  now 
rose  up  in  pure  ana  dazriing  white- 
ness; the  low  mouldering  pilkn 
reared  their  encrusted  oantab  as  hi^ 
as  those  which  were  still  erect,  and 
the    entablatures     appeared. 
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Had  the  chiael  of  poor  Chantrey 
foond  its  wmy  bei«,  or  did  my  moaw 
deceive  me  ?  for — 

There  were  statues  gracing 
This  noble  place  in  : 
Great  heathen  gods 

And  nymphs  divine» 
Bold  Neptune,  Caesar, 
And  Nehacbadnesxar — 
llie  fiimous  graur 

Of  the  olden  time. 

There  was  Eiii,  HfNiy, 
PriaBi's  smut  daughter, 
Widi  Cui^  Uaioing 

An  tmid  grey  mare, 
An  agitattr 

(Cant  word  for  traitor) 
Dress'd  up  in  state,  sir, 

For  a  lord-mayor. 

Dot  of  all  the  statues 
This  place  adorning, 
Alexander,  Ajaz, 

Or  Nelson  true, 
The  aiost  commanding 
Upon  diis  station 
Was  the  hero  ef 

FMMd  Waterloo. 

A  strange  anemblajze^  thought  I; 
but  small  time  was  leu  me  for  won- 
derment. The  ripple  of  the  waters 
was  changed  to  the  soond  of  di^ant 
music,  which,  as  it  neared,  was  dead- 
ened by  the  trampling  of  multitudes. 
My  heart  beat,  the  footsteps  ^>- 
proacbed  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I 
expected  every  moment  to  behold 
bemgs  who  bad  breathed  tbousuids 
of  years  gone  by.  The  tread  passed 
onwards, — ^I  could  see  nothiMg;  but 
^e  swell  of  the  harp  came — perhaps 
the  one  of  **  Tara^s  Halls*" — deep  and 
near.  I  could  hear  rustling  as  of 
baanersi^  and  the  heavy  tramp  of 
mailed  men  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment. In  a  moment  the  city  re- 
sounded with  martial  music,  —  it 
swelled  louder  and  louder,till  at  len^h 
it  suddenly  ceased,  as  though  under 
the  influence  of  the  magic  baton  of 
Musard.  No  sooner  had  the  last 
swell  died  away  in  the  distance,  than 
again  music  was  heard,  but  it  was 
mi,  plaintive,  and  melancholy.    It 


the  waters, — it  was  a  choir  of  female 
voices ;  I  could  distinguish  articula- 
tions, but  the  language  was  unknown. 
It  seemed,  however,  soft  and  melo- 
dious ;  and  from  the  alternate  piano 
of  a  single  voice,  followed  by  the 
deep  melody  of  a  chorus,  it  was  e\'i- 
dently  a  hynm.  I  became,  as  it  were, 
entranced ;  the  statues,  pillars,  tem- 
ple, and  the  entire  citv  itself,  faded, 
from  my  siffht,  and  I  relt  as  though 
lifted  from  beneath  the  waters  to  the 
clear  blue  sky.  Again  was  I  brought 
back  to  a  knowledge  of  this  won* 
(irons  scene  by  the  voice  of  multi- 
tudes which  now  joined  in  the  chant 
of  the  chorus.  It  rose  like  the  roar 
of  the  torrent,  and  the  lofty  area  of 
all  that  had  passed  away  seemed  too 
small  to  contain  the  harmony. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly 
beautiful  in  this  music.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  f^ll  manly  voice  of  the 
warrior,  the  low  chant  of  the  priest^ 
the  shrill  voice  of  you^  and  the 
silver  tone  of  woman.  Their  halle- 
lujahs grew  louder  and  louder, — they 
became  the  voice  of  giants.  StiU  it 
swelled,  the  roar  of  a  deity  appeared 
to  descend  firom  the  sky  to  ^oin  them, 
my  ears  could  no  longer  drmk  in  the 
stupendous  sounds.  It  became  one 
mighty  neal  of  harmonious  thander ; 
I  struggled  under  what  appeared  to 
be  a  combhiation  of  hurried  and  ex- 
cited sensatbns,  when  a  voice  as- 
sailed mine  ear  with,  "  Please,  vour 
honour,  you  can't  sleep  here!  I 
looked  up,  the  moon  gazed  sadly 
down  upon  me,  a  boatman  was  by 
my  side ;  I  awoke,  and,  like  the  cele- 
brated Giles  Scroggins,  ''found  it 
was  all  a  dream.** 

On  my  way  to  mine  inn,  I  related 
to  my  c(Hnpanion  all  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  was  informed  that  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
a  private  rehearsed,  of  the  music  for 
Prmce  OT)onoghue*s  avatar.*  Well, 
thought  I,  this  IS  almost  as  fortunate 
as  what  occurred  to  my  departed 
iViend  Pooh-Pooh-Hux,  who  had  a 
private  view  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MIRABEAU,  AND  OF  TH£  FIRST  THRBE  Y£ARS 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

bt  hoboan  battles. 

Book  the  First. 

Section  I. 


It  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
French  Revolution  burst  upon  Eu- 
rope like  a  volcano.  It  is  true.  The 
lava  is  lying  every  where  about, — 
the  crater  is  open, — the  rent  moun- 
tam  is  around. 

"  Fama  est  Enceladi  semustum  falmtne 

corpus 
Urgeri  mole  bac,  ingentemqae  insoper 

^tnam 
Impositam,    ruptis    flammam    ezpirare 

caminis, 
£t  fessum  qaoties  motat  latus  iotremere 

omDem 
Marmore  Trinacriam  et  coelum  subtezere 

fumo." 

Fama  est! — Perhaps  it  is  more, — 
more  than  an  antique  rumour — a 
fond  belief.  The  Enceladus  in  this 
case  is  the  genius  of  human  liberty. 
For  a  moment  he  was  free.  But  m 
the  next  the  blaze  which  men  hailed 
as  announcing  the  commencement  of 
his  mission  was  sunk  in  night.  The 
blackness  of  ashes  soaring  into  a  dank 
and  ruddy  sky  alone  toM  where  the 

Eure,  dry  light  had  been,  piercing 
eavenwards.  Jupiter  still  reigns 
v^t^tMivnt,  The  Titanic  spirit  is 
conquered,  if  not  subdued.  The 
tremblings  and  moanings  of  Earth, 
it  is  true,  attest  his  vitality.  We 
know  he  cannot  die.  But  what  of 
that  ?  He  is  fast  chained,  he  is  deep 
buried.  Let  us  play  with  the  lava! 
It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  experi- 
ments. Let  us  peep  into  the  crater ! 
Cest  une  belie  horreur  !  Kings  and 
nations  might  have  learned  some  use- 


sufficiently  apart  from  loftier  influ- 
ences to  point  an  humble  moral,  and 
to  this  we  would  now  fain  direct  at- 
tention. The  lesson  to  be  inculcated, 
and  the  application  of  its  moral,  are 
to  be  derived  from  the  life  and  cha- 
racter, the  fate  and  fortunes,  of  one 
who  seemed  an  impersonation  of  that 
revolution  at  its  outburst — of  Gabriel 
Honore  de  Blqueti,  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau.  And,  wisely  considered,  we 
should  hope  they  cannot  fail  to  brii^ 
encouragement  and  comfort  to  su^ 
of  the  worthiest  of  human  kind,  tiie 
most  gloriously  endowed  of  lofty  la- 
bour and  of  God  (and  they  are  many), 
that  are  now  to  be  numbmd  amon^ 
those  who  are  heavy-laden  and  sick 
at  heart.  We  will  shew  you,  gentle- 
men, by  this  story  of  CJount  Mira- 
beau,  tnat  if  you  be  of  the  order  of 
mankmd  we  suppose,  sad  as  may  be 
your  condition, — "  all  cheerless,  auk^ 
and  deadly,**  as  may  be  the  prospect 
within  your  field  of  view, — ^prone  as 
you  may  be  to  yield  to  despondencv 
m  those  moments  when  the  nend  hath 
power,  and  cease  frt>m  the  agony  of 
the  protracted  struggle, — ^there  is  yet 
"  a  briffht,  particimr  star "  for  you 
in  the  heavens,  which,  if  you  persist 
in  the  worship  of  your  gaze^  will  at 
length  disclose  its  beams,  and  shed 
upon  you  its  highest  and  holiest  in- 
fluences. We  teke  for  granted  you 
have  not  set  your  hearts  upon  the 
gauds  of  this  world,  conventional 
rank,  the  mighty  name  amongst  the 
mean, — lip-honour,  the  paltry  fiune 
of  the  hour  which  passeth  away  with 
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an  8068.  For  these  you  are  content 
not  alone  to  sacrifice,  but  to  spurn,  all 
meaner  objects,  and  devote  your- 
selves— 

"  NocteiB  atqae  dies  nitt  pnestante  la^ 
bore." 

We  bid  you  then  observe  the  career 
ofMirabeau  and  take  comfort.  Watch 
him  on  his  death-bed  and  rekindle 
the  blaze  of  hope.  You  may  be 
steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips, — 
lone  and  friendless  to  Hie  deptns  of 
destitution,  —  Fortune  may  have 
treated  you  with  her  utmost  possible 
despite, — Time  may  have  so  pressed 
cm  vou  as  to  leave,  apparently,  no 
sufficient  space  for  greatness; — ^but 
yet  not  one  tithe  of  the  obstacles  can 
lie  in  your  wav  that  encumbered  the 
path  of  Mirabeau,  and  which  were 
cloven  through  little  more  than  two 
years  before  nis  death,  the  sole  por- 
tion of  unfettered  existence  vouch- 
safed to  him ;  and  still  he  placed  the 
foot  of  a  conqueror  upon  the  very 
height  of  human  glory. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Mira- 
beau's  career  can  furnish  no  exam- 
ple for  men  living  in  a  settled  state 
of  society  and  under  a  stable  govern- 
ment. ^^  Mirabeau  could  have  only 
risen  through  a  revolution ! "  Him- 
dreds  would  re-echo  this  opinion. 
Now  if  by  this  it  be  meant  that 
Mirabeau  could  not  have  risen  to  his 
natural  eminence  without  a  revolu- 
tion, it  is  certain  he  could  not  any 
more  than  Buonaparte.*  If  he  had 
been  allowed  by  his  paternal  tyrant 
to  pursue  the  career  of  arms,  he 
would,  probablv,  under  the  old  rotten 
system,  when  the  army  was  governed 
by  the  intrigues  of  churchmen,  cour- 
tiers, and  courtesans, — ^have  died,  like 
most  of  his  ancestors,  in  his  ancient 
castle,  an  ex-colonel  of  dn^oons  or 
general  of  division,  and,  forgotten 
elsewhere,  have  been  remembered  in 
his  family  and  his  regiment  as  a  fiery 
gallant,  witty,  accomplished,  and 
kamed, — who  might  have  been  great 
if  he  luul  only  had  the  field  to  dis- 
play his  qualities.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  meant  that  Mirabeau  could 
not  have  risen  at  all  without  a  revo- 
lution, we  admit  that,  perhaps,  this  is 
true  of  the  Muubeau  of  1789.    We 


say  "  perhaps,**  and  would  lay  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  word;  for  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  declare  what 
he  might  not  have  become  when  he 
had  succeeded  his  old  enemy  "  the 
friend  of  mankind,**  and,  as  nead  of 
his  ancient  house,  emerged  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  and  taken 
a  position  in  the  land  which  could 
not  be  disputed?  The  youth  of  Titus 
was  infamous;  vet,  as  emperor,  he 
died  ^^the  delight  of  human  kind!** 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Mirabeau  of 
1789  could  not  have  risen  without 
a  revolution.  And  why  ?  Not 
because  of  all  the  sufierings  and 
persecutions  he  endured,  though 
with  these  he  was  reproached,  and 
condemned  for  them  as  crimes.  It 
was  not  because  buried  in  dungeons 
for  seven  years,  he  had  suflered  cold, 
and  hunjg;er,  and  the  diseases  they 
beget, — it  was  not  because  he  had 
been  a  homeless  wanderer,  an  exile 
driven  forth  from  his  country,  as 
though  the  brand  of  shame  were  pro- 
perly upon  his  brow, — it  was  not 
because  ne  had  eaten  the  bread  of 
soul-crushing  labour  in  sorrow  and 
humiliation, — it  was  not  because  he 
had  been  the  butt  of  calumny,  the 
mark  of  scorn, — it  was  not  because 
he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  court, 
denounced  by  the  government,  vic- 
timised by  the  authority  of  the  king, 
— it  was  not  because  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  law  of  the  land 
and  executed  in  effigy, — it  was  not 
because  he  had  been  fiung  off  like  a 
leper  by  society,  his  connexions,  his 
relations,  his  family,  his  wife, — it 
was  not  because  he  had  been  ar- 
raigned before  Europe,  and  sentence 
pa»ed  upon  him  as  a  moral  monster 
W  his  father, — it  was  not  because 
that  distinguished  philanthropist  had 
sought,  in  duty  as  it  were  to  human 
kind,  to  destroy  him,  as  the  ancients 
did  the  unnatiural  fruit  of  a  woman*s 
womb, — it  was  not  for  this,  and  these, 
and  all,  that  he  could  not,  in  1789, 
have  risen  without  the  aid  of  a  revo- 
lution. The  judgments  in  the  se- 
veral cases  might  have  been  explained 
away  or  reversed,  or  their  effects 
outhved;  but  it  vras  because  his  cha- 
racter as  a  gentleman  was  gone,  and 
nothing  but  a  revolution  could  en- 


♦  Sieyes,  when  consul,  once  allnded  to  Louis  XVI.  as  "  the  tyrant."  Buonaparte 
obserred,  "  Bah !  he  was  no  tyrant ',  if  he  were,  I  would  be  now  a  oaptaiA  of  artulery 
and  you  woald  be  saying  mass.*' 
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able  hituta  restore  it, — it  was  bocmiM 
'*  his  life's  life  bad  been  lied  away  " 
and  uotbing  but  a  revolutioii  could 
supply  bim  witb  tbe  means  of  resus- 
citating it  by  efifacing  tbe  decree. 
Sucb  were  tbe  times — micb  tbe  base- 
ness and  rancour  of  idl  tbe  oraaus 
and  directors  of  opinion— of  aUTtbe 
depositaries  of  power,  social,  morale 
and  political,  tbat  be,  a  Pana,  could 
have  obtained  no  justice  from  them. 
He  could  bave  got  it  only  in  despite 
of  kings,  and  governments,  and  castes, 
and  courts, — ^be  could  bave  got  it 
only  from  tbe  people,  wbowere  tear- 
ing their  way  through  tbe  old  web 
of  prejudices  into  light  and  freedom ; 
and  he  could  bave  brought  himself 
before  their  tribimal,  even  when  they 
were  free  to  hear  him,  in  no  sup- 
pliant's garb.  The  cry  of  oppression 
was  not  to  be  raised  to  the  oppressed. 
Sorrow  is  selfish.  They  had  their 
proper  woes.  The  voice  of  prayer  was 
not  to  be  filled  up  to  those  who  had 
praj^  so  long  ami  learned  to  despise 
Its  mutility.  No !  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  present  himself  dad 
in  the  panoply  of  a  leader  in  a  right- 
eous revolution,  and  at  once  make 
manifest  and  redress  his  own  wrongs 
and  theirs,  by  providing  that  the 
like  should  never  a^ain  be  inflicted 
upon  them  or  on  their  children.  No 
such  state  of  tbinzs  as  then  existed 
in  France  ever  did  exist  before,  nor, 
having  once  passed  away,  ever  can 
exist  again,  there  or  elsewhere.  Re- 
volution was  as  certain  as  that  the 
wind  will  Wow ;  and  the  prostration 
of  the  old  feudal  system — king  and 
castes,  trunk  and  branches — was  as 
inevitable  as  the  fall  of  a  tree,  rotten 


from  tbe  bark  to  tbe  eore,  before  ti 
first  strong  and  steady  blast.  AV< 
there  but  one  page  m  Frendi 
tory,  and  that  the  page  which,  told. 
Mirabeau,  his  father,  and  his  famil; 
tbat  aloiM  would  prove  the  irni 
fragable  justice  and  necessity  of 
revolution  in  the  kingdom.  If  M 
rabeau  then  could  not  bare  riM 
-without  a  revolution,  neither  cool 
the  peculiar  obstacles  which  impedel 
his  progress  bave  arisen  in  any  coua 
try  in  which  a  revolution  was  nd 
imminent.  The  Revolution,  in  ill 
growth  and  developement,  was  paH 
of  the  Mirabeau  to  whom  we  have  ti 
look,  and  ^lirabeau  part  of  the  Revo- 
lution. They  are  mseparable  con- 
siderations. Ilad  it  not  been  as  we 
have  described — had  not  the  whole 
system  of  government  and  state  of 
society  been  so  corrupted  and  abomi- 
nable that  their  existence  had  become 
unbearable,  and  Incompatible  with 
all  reason  and  justice  —  such  was 
Mirabeau's  genius — such  its  develope- 
ment in  the  highest  qualities,  know- 
ledge of  man,  mdustry,  enei^,  will, 
— such  his  accomplishments  and  learn- 
ing, that  in  any  walk  of  life  he  had 
chosen,  he  must,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  ordinary  obstacles  which  can  be 
heaped  in  a  gentleman's  way,  have 
risen,  and  risen  without  the  fiery 
chariot  of  a  revolution.  Therefbre, 
we  do  maintain  tbat  the  example  does 
apply,  and  that  the  encouraffement 
to  unfailing  hope,  indomitable  reso- 
lution,  imperturbable  self-reliance, 
holds  good ;  and  we  will  accordingly 
proceed  with  our  task,  making  mam- 
fest,  as  we  go  on,  all  tbat  we  have 
advanced  above. 


Section  U. 


But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  what 
need,  at  this  eleventn  hour,  of  the 
story  of  Mirabeau  P  —  every  body 
knows  it.  Pardon  us,  it  is  not  so. 
Very  few  know  it }  very  few  French- 
men, and  still  fewer  Englishmen. 
That  which  is  personal  to  him  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  States  General  is 
briefly  and  incorrectly  set  down  in 
all  the  histories.  Ilis  political  life  at 
best  is  but  a  fhigment.  He  was 
working  out  a  problem,  and,  like 
Archimedes,  by  tnc  band  of  tbe  rude 
soldier,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  middle 
of  his  proof.  Its  completion  has 
never  even  been  shodowed  out.  The 
history  of  Aose  years  of  the  Revo- 


lution in  which  he  flourished  as  super- 
eminently the  master-mind,  remains 
yet  to  he  written.  The  magnitude 
and  atrocity  of  the  events  which  im- 
mediately followed,  hurry  tbe  nar- 
rator forward  by  a  sort  of  horrible 
fascination.  The  interest  of  the  mul- 
titude is  not  with  the  dragon*s  teeth 
while  in  the  ground,  but  with  the 
bloody  field  and  the  slaughteroos 
combatants.  It  has  been  so  witii  the 
historians  likewise.  They  shnmk 
fVom  the  earUer  and  less  gratdti 
task.  All  men  who  write  <n  recent 
events  write  for  the  multitude.  Thdt 
passions,  their  interest,  and  thdr 
prMe^  iDftke  tfab  a  matter  of  neo9- 
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He  iho  moit  aetr  to  impar- 

itj  must  rtill,  in  lonie  d^ffree» 

■Y  the  advocate,  aod  addreai  oim- 

If  to  the  public  as  a  tribunal.    Foi 

3  rest,  be  is  naturally  aas^ious  to 

read,  and  read  b^contemporarkoi 

\  therefore,  if  he  eTen  aoom  to 

fcer  their  prejudioea,  he  must  be  at 

It  content  to  suit  their  taste,  or 

had  better  remain  silent    The 

tiridual  who,  wilfidly  neglecting 

1  contemporaries,  vEould  min  ad- 

^  ^  ^ress  himself  to  posterity,  is  like  the 
^^  °  messenger,  who  would  prafer  intrust-i 
'  ^^°S  ^  tidings  hi  a  bottle  to  the  waves, 
f^j'f  belling  they  will  hereafter  veatii  some 
^^^^  shore  where  they  may  be,  pesadven* 
"^^ '  tore,  underBtood,  to  beanng  than 
"f  ^  hmueli;  in  defiance  of  all  hardships 
^^  ^'  and  hazards,  into  some  native  port 
^^  after  the.  usnal  faithful  manner  of 
^r^  a  trustworthy  servant.  It  is  no 
fj^  mattev  of  wonder  then,  that  by  the 
i^  [  earlier  historians  the  first  three  years 
^'  of  the  Bevolution  should  have  been 
disposed  of  in  so  summarjir  a  manner. 
But  that  the  same  feelmgs  should 
continue  to  obtain,  or,  at  a\l  events, 
that  thmr  results  should  not  cease  to 
be  experienced,  now  that  vre  have 
**  supped  full  with  horrors,"  and  that 
the  heart-throb  throughout  Europe 
has  ceased, — now  that  the  time  is 
finee,  is  gravely  to  be  deprecated.  The 
great  sufferer  from  this  hasty  con- 
duct upon  the  part  of  the  histc^rian  in 
dealing  with  tnoae  vears  in  which 
MLrabeau  flourished  Is  Mirabeau.  He 
is  injured  alike  as  a  revolntionary 
leader,  as  a  politician,  and  a  man. 
Semper  ad  eventum  fettinatt  may  be 
sud  of  the  histcrian,  whilst  treating 
of  every  thing  preceding  the  actuu 
tragic  drama  which  conv^sed  sodetv 
throughout  the  world.  Mirabeau  s 
persomd  life,  in  which  his  politiad 
iifb  is  inextricably  involved,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  tiie  histories  at  all  at  any 
sufficient  or  satisfactory  length ;  and 
4iie  general  deductions  from  it,  as  to 
his  character,  career,  the  station  he 
ultimately  achieved,  and  the  powers 
•with  which  it  endowed  him,  are 
grossly  erroneous.  Nor  is  Mirabeau 
a  solitary  victim  to  the  carelessness 
and  partialities  of  history.  The  in- 
stances abound;  the  victims  are 
amongst  the  most  august  of  human 
kind :  the  malignity  of  the  lew  and 
the  credulity  of  the  many  are  almoet 
past  belieil  Justice,  for  example, 
amongst  the  rest,  remains  yet  to  be 
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done  to  Crassns  the  Iriomvir,  and  to 
all  the  Julian  Ciesars.  What  can  be 
more  base  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  treated  ?  But  up  to 
this  moment  the  genius  of  great  histo* 
rians  h^  consecrated  the  crime ;  and 
the  world  is  left  to  believe  all  manner 
of  accusations  against  the  Caesars  es- 
lentially  absurd,  and  to  fancy  that 
the  accomplished  and  good  Crassua — 
the  general,  the  orator,  the  philoso- 
l^er,-  thQ  scholar,  the  saviour  of 
tUnne  in  liassages  of  her  direst 
agony — one  at  once  the  most  just 
and  liberal,  a^  mcompwrably  the 
purest  man  in  his  Iifb  and  habits 
of  any  age  in  Borne  —  was  no 
better  than  an  avaricious  hoarder 
pf  money  for  the  sake  of  the  vile 
dross ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  entcr-^ 

Eies  ever  entered  on  by  a  hero  in 
advanced  age,  from  a  generous 
emulation  with  his  great  compeers 
Ceosar  and  Pompey,  and  the  love  of 
sterling  fame,  is  recorded  as  an  un- 
holy expeditiitm  prompted  solely  by 
the  thirst  for  gold!  Nor  are  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  an  ex- 
ample which  lends  encouragement  to 
our  efibrts, — we  mean  an  example 
i^  the  power,  at  a  remote  period, 
of  redressing  the  calumnies  of  con- 
temporaries and  the  errors  of  his- 
iorians,  and  rendering  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  long^leparted  great. 
It  is  but  yesterday  that  Colonel 
Mitchell  has  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  star  of  Wallenstein  to  all  its 
bjk^htness  in  the  firmament  of  glory. 
But,  to  proceed ;  no  man  was  more 
ibully  misrepresented  ahd  calumni- 
ated by  his  contemporaries  than  Mi- 
rabeau ;  and  these  all  the  historkns, 
and  indeed,  with  only  two  exceptions 
of  which  we  are  aware,  all  the  essay- 
ists, have  followed  as  authorities. 
Mirabeau*s  contemporaries,  and  those 
writing  near  his  time  (I  mean  in 
either  case  those  of  most  mark),  one 
and  all,  wrote  about  him  in  a  spirit 
of  the  narrowest  raejudice  and  hottest 
hostility.  The  Itoyalists  hated  him 
because  he  had  h^ed  the  Bevolu- 
tion by  which  they  lost  every  thing. 
The  Bepublicans,  the  theorists,  t& 
anarchists,  bated  him,  because  he 
was  detennined  to  check  the  licen- 
tiousness of  innovation  and  destnic- 
•tion,  and  to  preserve  the  forms  of 
monarchy  and  the  frame -work  of 
aociety.  The  nobility  aa  a  caste  hated 
him  (though  not  one  of  their  order 
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bore  a  loftier  pride),  because,  ta  a 
caste,  he  had  abandoned  and  de- 
nounced them.  The  financial  men 
hated  him  because  all  his  life  he  had 
waged  war  to  the  utterance  against 
them,  their  schemes,  their  systems, 
their  deceptions,  and  their  frauds. 
The  lawyers  hated  him  because  he 
and  all  his  race  had  ever  treated 
them  with  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt He  styled  them,  and  all  his 
forefathers  esteemed  Uiem,  as  ^'vile 
wordmongers.**  The  professing  phi- 
losophers hated  him  because  he 
laughed  at  them,  and  because  his 
estimation  of  ideologues,  in  Buona- 
parte*8  word,  was  as  sincerely  slight 
as  Buonaparte*s.  Neither  of  them, 
for  examme,  thought  more  of  Sieves, 
in  the  anairs  of  actual  life,  than  they 
would  of  a  great  chess-player,  or  of 
an  ingenious  mechanist  of  useless 
things.  Above  all,  ever^  class  and 
coterie  of  the  society  and  literature  of 
Paris  Proper  hated  him  because  nei- 
ther he,  nor  his  father,  nor  any  of 
his  ancestors,  were  ever  Parisian,  nor 
acknowledge  in  any  sort  the  mental 
and  conventional  authority  claimed 
by  the  metropolis  over  Fnmce.  All 
men,  too,  rising  into  eminence  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  hated  him 
as  one  who  held  their  spirits  in  a 
spell  ytffutt  f^ifi^y  and  prevented  their 
due  growth.  He  had  stood  alone  in 
his  might,  dark  and  inscrutable  like 
the  Olympian  Jove, — 

TSf  tiXXtn  Awdnvfg  luJi^irt  xviu  ymtm* 

And  when  he  had  fallen  there  was 
no  friendly  voice  to  be  raised  on  be- 
half of  a  popular  idol  now  mute  and 
prostrate.  The  grief  of  the  people 
at  laree  for  a  benefactor  who  is  re- 
moved from  their  sight  and  service 
dies  away,  as  s^eedSy  as  the  sor- 
row which  inspired  it,  leaving  no 
permanent  effects  behind.  All  rests 
with  the  memorial  labour  of  the  pen. 
The  man  ^''narratus  atque  traditus 
superstes  erit."  The  lineaments, 
however,  in  which  he  shall  appear 
before  the  world  depend  altogether 
upon  the  historian ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  disgracefully  true  of  man- 
kind than  that  those  importraitures 
of  great  men,  in  which  they  are  re- 
presented in  the  least  favourable  out- 
line and  colours,  are  the  most  certain 
to  be  recognised  as  genuine.  AVell 
has    Tacitus  observed,  that  while 


always  on  our  enard  against  the 
historian  when  he  plays  the  pa- 
negyrist, ^  Obtrectatio  et  livor  pronis 
aunbus  accipiuntur.*"  Little  is  the 
wonder,  then,  that  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  to  Mrabeau,  though 
the  materials  were  always  abundant, 
and  are  peculiarly  so  at  present 
Materials  were  always  to  be  found 
scattered  throuffh  hia  own  voluminous 
works,  and  in  t^e  multitudinous  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  which,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  mllen  into  oblivion, 
and  must  be  sought,  with  little  aid 
firom  catalogues,  amidst  the  dust  of 

Eublic  and  private  libraries.  In  these 
itter,  as  in  the  former,  facts,  or  con- 
firmation of  facts,  are  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  upon  these,  he  who  would 
come  to  a  right  conclusion  must  found 
his  own  reasoning,  setting  aside  that 
which  has  been  already  made  or 
adopted  by  the  writers  he  has  to 
consult.  Ill  a  word,  the  facts  are 
abundant  and  indisputable ;  it  is  the 
classification,  the  comparison,  the  ar- 
gumentation, and  the  just  deductions 
from  them,  which  are  yet  a- wanting. 
The  eight  volumes  of  M.  Lucas  de 
Montigny  have  not  supplied  this  de- 
ficiency. The  work  is  an  extremely 
valuable  one,  and  reflects  great  cre- 
dit, as  well  upon  the  industry  and 
zeal,  as  upon  the  heart,  of  the  author. 
Many  precious  papers  of  Mirabeau 
himself,  his  fiither,  and  other  members 
of  the  fiunily,  are  brought  to  light 
for  the  first  time;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  and  injudicious 
length  of  the  work,  the  author  has 

S'ven  us  materials  for  a  history  of 
le  life  and  times  of  Mirabeau,  and 
not  the  history  itself.  And  one 
must  not  unfrec[uenUy  perform  the 
process  of  deducing  a  conclusion  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  which  he  arrives 
from  the  premises  he  lays  down. 
The  author  was  under  many  trammels 
from  his  position.  He  has  been,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  depressed  by  po- 
verty for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
His  only  source  of  emolument  and 
hope  of  advancement  lay  in  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Miral)ean  family, 
and  in  his  having  been  intrusted 
with  their  papers  for  the  purposes  of 

Eublication.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
terature  in  France  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  remunerated  according  to  quan- 
tity. It  was  consequently  the  press- 
ing interest  of  the  compiler  to  multi- 
ply the  volumes,  and  swdl  out  their 
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bulk.  But  worse  than  this,  the  very 
advantages  bestowed  upon  him  placed 
him  in  a  situation  which  forbade  his 
enjoying  that  freedom  which  should 
bdong  to  the  historian,  bound  im- 

rtially  to  declare  all  that  should 
told,  and  to  conceal  or  suppress 
nothing  that  ought  to  be  revealed. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  delightftil  task  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  vindication  of 
his  father;  but,  surely,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  believe  that  another  obli- 
gation was  virtually  imposed  upon 
him,  which  must  have  proved  highly 
injnrious  to  Uiework,  and  unjust  to- 
wards the  character  and  fame  of  the 
principal  personage  whereof  it  treats. 
We  are  forc«i  to  the  conviction,  that 
in  gratitude  and  good  feeling,  if  not 
penorce,  he  is  compelled  to  praise  or 
apologise  for  all  the  &muy  —  the 
wife,  uie  lather,  uncle,  brother,  sisters, 
brother-in-law ;  even  Sophie  and 
Madame  Denhra  find  favour  with 
him.  Now  the  effect  of  this  is  ob- 
vious, when  from  Mirabeau^s  rela- 
tions with  them  in  the  course  of  his 
personal  story,  the  absolution  of  the 
one  must  be  the  condemnation  of  the 
others. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these 
volumes,  though  some  of  them  have 
been  translate  into  English,  they 


have  produced  no  effect — answered  no  ' 
purpose — ^in  this  country.  The  work 
of  Dumont,  on  the  contrary,  streneth- 
ened  by  the  testimony  of  Eomilly, 
in  his  Memoirs,  to  the  man*8  cha- 
racter, and  supported  by  the  vivid 
eloquence  of  Macaulay  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  is  generally  received 
as  Aimishing  a  perfectly  true  and 
satisfactory  account  of  Mirabeau; 
and  few,  mdeed,  have  been  disposed 
to  trouble  themselves  with  looking 
further.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  has  been  at  length 
told  about  this  famous  apostle  of  re- 
volution. Yet  never  was  there  a 
grosser  error.  No  falser  or  baser 
book  than  Dumont*s  was  ever  writ- 
ten ;  and  no  author,  for  any  thing  he 
puts  forth  on  his  own  authority,  was 
ever  less  entitled  to  credit.  It  will 
be  easy  to  establish  this;  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  it  at  the  proper 
time.  We  will,  too — not  in  his  case 
alone,  but  in  that  of  all  others  whom 
we  quote,  or  to  whom  we  refer  for 
any  purpose  of  argumentation  or  au- 
thonty — examine  the  degree  of 
trustworthiness  to  which  his  labours 
and  testimony  may  be  entitled,  and 
this  in  due  season,  as  we  prosecute 
the  task  we  have  proposed. 


Section  m. 


Let  us,  however,  in  prosecuting 
that  task,  take,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  rapid  glance  at  Mirabeau  as  the 
appomted  instrument  of  a  ereatwork ; 
and  that  we  may  judge  of  his  stature, 
let  us  place  him  by  the  side  of  Buona- 
parte, at  whose  name  the  earth  still 
trembles  as  a  scourge  of  God.  And 
well  has  it  been  observed,  the 
scourges  of  God  retain  something  of 
the  eternity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
wrath  from  which  they  emanate. 
But  placing  these  two  men  in  juxta- 
position, it  will  be  curious  to  remark, 
there  were  several  startling  points  of 
resemblance  in  their  qualities  and 
fortunes.  It  will  strengthen  our 
lesson,  too,  to  call  up  those  passages 
of  cruel  difficulty  against  which  Na- 
poleon had  to  struggle. 

Mirabeau  tore  open  the  gates  of 


revolution;  Buonaparte  closed  them. 
Both  deeds  were  amongst  the  mightiest 
and  most  august  ever  performed  by 
mortal  man.  Perhaps,  if  we  reflect 
upon  their  intrinsic  magnitude,  and 
the  powers  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  they  are  unequalled. 
France,  during  the  period  of  her 
long  agony,  producea  many  other 

§reat  orators  and  captains,  but  only 
iiese  two  administrators.  They  alone 
could  build  up  as  well  as  pull  down. 
All  others  in  their  presence  sink  into 
insignificance.  But  who  and  what 
were  they?  We  shall  see.  Both 
were  descended  from  noble  Tuscan 
families  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  civil  wars.  The  Buonapartes 
eventually  found  an  asylum  in  Cor- 
sica.* The  Arrighetti  proceeded 
straightway  to  Provence.    Both  in- 


*  Bourrienne,  do  flatterer  of  Napoleon's  pride,  was  satisfied  that  his  family  were 
of  old  nobility,  and  had  been,  after  their  expulsion  from  Florence,  settled  at  Milan 
before  they  came  to  Corsica.  Buonaparte,  in  the  course  of  his  Italian  campaign,  met 
with' a  Bamesake  in  the  person  of  a  dignified  ecdesiostio,  who  claimed  kindred  with 
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dividaalB  caught  their  first  impultes 
as  public  men  in  the  wild  ialiyid  of 
Corsica — the  Ireland  of  the  Medi« 
terranean.  Mirabeau  composed  an 
elaborate  history  of  Corsica, — a  hia* 
tory,  as  he  states  himseli^  political, 
topographic,  and  statistical.  Its  me- 
rit and  value  were  admitted,*  but  hi* 
£ither  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
printed.  The  manuscript,  unfbrta- 
natelj,  has  been  lost. 

Buonaparte  composed  a  history 
of  the  revolutions  of  Comca.  This 
has  also  perished  in  the  maoEUScripi. 
But  in  one  way  it  had  answered  a 
mystic  purpose.  Through  its  means 
the  two  dreKl  missionaries  of  rev<^^ 
tion  upon  earth  were  revealed  to 
each  other  ere  the  elder  had  passed 
away  from  this  "  phasrtasmal  scene.'* 
Mirabeau  reoo^pised  him  who  was 
coming  after  hua.  Lucien  Buona* 
parte  tells  the  storv,  but  without  the 
fervour  or  the  enlightenment  of  an 
apostk.f  Proceedmg,  however,  wo 
find  of  Mirabeau  and  Buonaparte, 
that  both  had  been  familiar  witn  sor- 
row, neglect,  humiliati(m,  broken 
hopes,  and  blighted  prospects.  Both 
had  suffered  the  ills  of  poverty  to  aa 
extent  which  would  have  dnven  a 
London  mechanic  to  the  Thames  m 
the  new  poor-house.  We  hav^ 
touched  upon  Mirabeau's  utter  mi- 


sery :  but  teoy  him  whom  the  poet 
has  described  as  Fortime's 

"  Spoiled  and  fkrourite  chihl," 

wandering  about  the  stieets  of  Paris 
with  ssaredya  shilling  in  his  podut, 
and  without  the  means  of  earning 
one, — hi^py  te  partake  of  a  stray 
dinner  with  a  schooifeUow, — pro- 
jecting all  manner  of  bumble  seban« 
to  win  his  dfuly  bread,  and  oaaip^ed, 
from  waat  ^  resources,  to  abajidUn 
each  as  it  arose, — pledging  his  watch, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  eapital*8  de- 
lights, aa  Btomger  gaily  sings — 

'*  Viogt  fois  poor  voqs  j'd  mis  ma  moo- 
tre  en  gage,**— 

but  that  he  mighteat  and  live.  Fan- 
cy, again,  the  mro  of  Toulon  erased 
from  the  list  of  genendsp^ — coas^died 
to  sell  his  carriage  to  supply  ks  ne- 
cessities,— b^ging  in  vain  £»  em- 
]^oyment,  and  well-ni|^  driven  to 
despair  by  present  want  and  the 
hopdessness  of  his  canditkni.  But 
the  paraUel  does  not  cease  here. 
Now  It  was  that  Nsqpoleon  earacsdly 
solicited  to  be  sent  as  aa  artillery 
officer  into  the  service  of  the  Turk, 
But  still  in  vain.  There  was  as  yet 
no  star  for  hbn  in  the  East,  wheaee, 
as  be  himself  asserted,  all  great  re- 
putations   come-l      The     minister 


him,  and,  dyin^,  bequeathed  him  alt  his  property.  It  is  highly  probable  that  certain 
of  Baonapartos  aAcoston  had  baea  petty  pniieM  at  Tr^riffSip  To  ths  Aiisnrian 
CflBtar,  bowevor,  who  wooM  bars  tiacea  his  tiot  to  ^ma,  Ike  aApecor  Mfltafy 
lepliMl,  "  I  am  Um»  Rodolpk  ofay  raoa." 

*  Hia  imcle,  tba  Bailli,  aays  of  it,  *<  J'y  ai  tiouvi  dea  prkmpes  olairs,  at  dictis 
par  una  tete  pleine  d'el6vation,  do  feih  da  nerf  et  da  ginie,  at  par  no  coenr  farait,  Ibit, 
et  hon.''  Mirabenu  himself  aays^  "  Butta^bco  (Colonel  aa  aervice  de  Corse)  mm 
faisait  travailler  d  I'histoire  de  la  Corse,  et  re^TIement  j'an  fia  un  ouvraza  bten  an- 
dessus  de  mon  &ge,  que  jamais  mon  pere  n*a  voalu,  malgi^  la  demande  de  la  Corae 
entiere  et  lea  supplications  de  Buttafoco,  laisser  imprhner,  non  plos  que  rexe«flentit 
topograpbie  de  tonte  Ilto  aaa  j'arais  decrite,  pas  k  pSa,  en  royant  tout  de  mm  year. 
at  avee  tone  las  details  pontiqvea,  ^eonomiqaea,  St  Inatorlqtios  poaalMes^  To«t  ctH 
ast  Ml  Protenea,  at  Diau  sail  ta  ja  la  roverrai  jamsla.*'  The  loas  of  tbase  iw«  works  la 
mncb  to  ba  lamantad,  not  alantj  aa  ths  ptoduetio*  9^  sucb  men,  bat  becsssa  wo  hsva 
nothing  to  aapply  thair  place. 
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taraed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  etttrasties  of 

the  poor  young  maa,  Thej  com* 
pdied  him  to  wait  for  the  dav  of  the 
sections — the  comsiand  of  the  army 
of  Italy — the  soeptre  of  Chariemagna 
Mirabeau's  father  had  determined  to 
banish  Mm  to  Borinam.  The  scm*- 
pulosity  of  the  kingly  power  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it.  Mirabean  wm 
rescued.  He,  also,  was  left  to  bide 
hit  time — to  pass  tkrough  all  the 
phases  of  wretehednesB  into  the 
roiendour  of  immortal  &me.  What 
if  they  had  sailed?  O  man  cmoa 
hoammml  There  mi^  have  been 
a  9C8&A.&  and  a  throne  the  less  in 
Fnuee!  But  this  is  idie  qtecula" 
tkm.  Pass  on !  We  were  speaking 
of  the  poiats  of  iikeaess  betfmct  Mi- 
rabeau  and  BnoDapBTte.  Both  were 
gifted  with  extraordinary  vigour  of 
mind  and  body,  and  were  capable  of 
afanost  incrodihle  exertions  without 
sinkiiig  vader  or  appatently  soffer- 
iag  £raan  &tigue.  No  enterprise  ap* 
noared  to  ti^m  too  toilsome  or  too 
iMunrdoiis.  The  Maiqais  de  Mira* 
botK  aaidofhisson, ""  Cett  ie  dhmon 
de  la  oAove  impomble,^  Boonaparte 
maintaiBed,  imt  oaly  for  himsett  but 
his  foUowers,  that  the  woid  ^im« 
poflBsble'*  neas  aot  Frencfa.  Much  of 
the  Italian  temperament  remained  in 
both, —  the  deep-seated  fire, —  the 
fladiingimpa1«eB,-^heddicateItaliaii 
tastes  and  feelings,  which,  as  Byron 
exquisitely  remanka, 

"  Bedew  (be  spirit  ia  its  gentler  hours." 

Bo(^,  too,  possessed  great  natural 
kindness  of  disposition,  and  were 
averse  to  all  manner  of  cruelty.  No 
men,  moreover,  were  ever  yet  deeper 
read  in  the  human  heart,  or  could 
more  rapdl^  take  the  exact  value  of 
a  man.  It  is  the  ri^  royal  ^wer. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  described  gemus  as 
^  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  inttru- 
ments."*  It  is  eertainiy  its  first  attri- 
bute. As  a  eoFolhuy  to  the  above, 
it  searoely  needs  to  add,  both  pos- 
sessed a  well-nigh  magical  mastery 
over  the  willing  services  of  ail  they 
chose  to  attach  to  themselves.  Both, 
too,  were  in  their  dealings  with  hn- 
manitY  the  most  practical  of  men. 
l^y  nad  pre-emineotlvthat  terr^iile 
gift  of  familiarity.  They  saw  every 
uing  witlMUt  glamoar — every  thing 
as  it  actmdly  was,  st^]med  <ff  aH  il- 
lusions. They  had  no  nicnky  of  ad- 
for  those  gieaniBg  |few« 


gawa,  plnrrical,  moral,  or  adventitious, 
tvhich  tne  world  gazes  at  with  awe 
and  wonder.  ^Hiey  looked  not 
merely  upon  man  in  the  apparel  of 
the  fiesh,-^th^  saw  throu^  him; 
they  saw  not  simply  the  dial-plate, 
and  the  figures,  and  the  hands  which 
should  mark  the  hours :  l^y  pene- 
trated past  it,  whether  plain  or  be- 
diaenca  widi  omaaients,  and  ob- 
served the  springs,  and  ¥rfaeds,  and 
whole  maddnery  ¥rithin.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  move- 
ment, and  jndged  unerringly  of  the 
r^^nlarity  and  powers  of  its  func- 
tions. This  gave  them  the  superi- 
orily  amonsst  their  fellow- nHNtds 
that  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  being  of  a  h%her  int^iligenoe,  before 
whom  poor  human  nature  la^  bare 
to  its  depths,  and  prostrate  jot  his 
scrutiny.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that  thene  was  a  striking  similarity 
in  their  styles  of  fought  and  ora-. 
lory;  for  Boonaparte  also  was  an 
orator  of  the  highest  order.  He  was 
BO  imitator  ^  he  was  formed  upon  no 
model ;  he  was  the  follower  of  no 
school.  But  the  resemblance  may  be 
aeoounted  for,  if  we  reodlect  tliat 
dieir  efforts  were  always  made  under 
the  consciousness  of  that  vast  re- 
sponsibility which  summons  up  all 
llie  powers,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  genuine  esccitement.  In  other 
words,  th€g^  were  thoroughly  in  ear* 
nest,  and  mspired  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  their  strength.  An  anec- 
dote will  serve  to  Mlustrate  our 
meaning.  A  celebrated  preacher 
once  observed  to  Mirabeau,  on  t^e 
conclusion  dT  one  of  his  soul-stirring 
harangues,  ^  I  would.  Count,  that  I 
knew  your  secret."  **  I  fear,  fetber,** 
replied  the  tribune  of  the  people, 
"  it  will  be  no  use  to  you, — /  always 
feel  cmd  believe  what  leay,^''  Buona- 
parte, moreover,  and  Mirabeau,  so 
lar  as  bo(^  were  concerned,  drew 
largely  from  the  same  sources.  The^ 
were  perfectly  feaiiliar  with  theu- 
own  classics,  and  especially  Comeille, 
— ^with  Arrian,  Flutardi,  and  the 
great  Roman  hktorians.  They  were 
passionate  students  of  Tacitus ;  both, 
too,  were,  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
word,  oonsununate  actors.  Their 
acting  was  based  in  truth.  Their  in- 
{^rations  came  in  torrents ;  and 
body,  and  soul,  and  senses  t^ey  yielded 
to  the  divine  inmulse,  and  were  so 
borne  akrft  in  the  current.    More 
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sayings,  accordinffly,  and  sentences  of 
theirs,  are  remembered,  and  live  ever 
fresh  in  men^s  minds,  than  of  any 
orators  who  ever  spoke  or  wrote,  ex- 
cept Shakspeare.  But,  especially 
should  it  be  remarked,  no  men  eyer 
displayed  a  more  seer-like  sagacity  in 
detecting  the  moments  on  whose  flit- 
ting being  mightiest  events  depended, 
or  tum^  them  to  their  purposes 
when  discovered  with  a  more  over- 
whelming force.  It  was  the  power 
that  should  belong  to  an  accomplice, 
not  to  a  minister,  and  much  less  to  a 
blind  instrument  of  Fate.  Buona- 
parte, after  the  tide  of  Fortune  had 
set  ^U  against  him,  as  he  lav  sick  at 
Dresden,  and  every  breath  he  breathed 
was  heavy  with  evil  tidings,  recorded 
his  sense  of  these  irrevocable  moments 


in  a  touching  quotation  ftcm  bu  fa- 
vourite author : — 
'*  J'ai  senri,  j'ai  command^,  j*ai  TBinca 

quaraute  ann^ ; 
Da  monde  entre  mea  mains  j*ai  ?u  let 

deStin^; 
£t  j'ai    tOQJourt  eonna  qa'en    chaqne 

^v^nement, 
Les  destina  des  dtata  dependaient  d'un 

moment.*' 

Mirabeau  had  a  like  sense  of  their 
value  when,  ccmsdous  that  the  p(^- 
lar  cry  ¥ras  loud  against  his  life,  and 
ascending  the  tribune  he  exclaimed, 
*^  I  know  I  shall  leave  this  tribui^ 
in  triumph  or  in  pieces.*'  It  was  this 
sure  recognition  of  such  moments, 
and  the  sagacity  and  force  to  use 
theni,  which  led  both  men  alike  to 
their  pre-eminent  positions. 


Section  IV. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
just  notion  of  Mirabeau's  character, 
or  to  make  divers  passages  of  his  ca- 
reer intelligible,  without  in  the  first 
instance  saying  something  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  dwelling  a  kttle  on  his 
father. 

About  the  year  1267-8,  the  whole 
family  of  the  Arrighetti,  being  of  the 
party  of  the  Ghibelmes,  were  iMinished 
from  Florence.  The  act  of  proscrip- 
tion contained  nine  names,  and 
amongst  the  rest  Azzucius  Arrigheta, 
JiUus  Gherardi,  et  omnes  mascmi  «fe- 
scendenies  ex  eis.  This  Azzo,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Peter,  betook  him- 
self to  rrovence,  and  there  died, 
A.i>.  1294.  The  lofty  lineage  and 
high  station  of  the  exile  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  this  Peter 
married  into  the  house  of  the  Counts 
of  Provence.  The  lady  was  Sibilla 
de  Fos,  celebrated  in  the  lays  of  many 
a  troubadour.  From  this  couple  the 
famous  Mirabeau,  the  last  of  the 
race,  was  eleventh  in  descent  in  aa 
unbroken  line  from  sire  to  son,  run- 
ning through  a  space  of  some  five 
hundred  years.  Uis  ancestors  were 
all  extraordinary  men — all  richly 
endowed  by  Nature  with  choice 
gifts.  Tantce  moUs  erat — to  create 
that  descendant  in  whom  all  their 
richest  and  noblest  qudities  were 
concentred.  But  he  nad  also  all 
their  peculiarities  of  temperament, 
disposition,  and  prejudice.  Ccektmr 
non  ammum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
cttmmt.  Never  was  there  a  truer 
im.  The  Arrighetti  brought  with 


them  from  Italy  the  feudal  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  in  its  most  exagge- 
rated form.  They  had  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  vices  of  the  feudal  tyrant 
They  were  brave,  noble,  generous, 
single-hearted.  They  worshipped 
honour  with  a  devoticmal  affection ; 
it  was  one  of  their  household  gods ; 
and  these  and  the  country  into  which 
they  had  borne  them  they  loved 
passing  well.  They  protected  with 
mvincible  truth  and  resolution  not 
alone  their  own  rights,  but  the  rights 
of  all  beneath  them,  or  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence.  But  they 
were  fiery  of  mood,  proud  and 
haughty  as  the  fallen  angels;  and 
any  resistance  to  what  tney  con- 
ceived their  just  authority,  come  frxun 
what  quarter  it  might,  nigh  or  low, 
they  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  and 
in  their  children,  vassals,  and  subor- 
dinates, punished  as  an  inexorable 
crime.  Thus  they  vrere  l<ml  to  the 
king,  but  it  was  only  as  "  Sir  King,** 
the  head  of  the  feudal  aristocrai^, 
under  whom  stood  others  like  them- 
selves, widi  various  titles  of  leas  dig- 
nity, but  whose  power  rested  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis.  It  was  in  tneir 
eyes  equally  sacred  within  its  limits 
as  was  the  king*s  power.  They  re- 
cognised in  the  monarch  no  right  di- 
vine, and  never  failed  to  laugh  to 
scorn  the  pretension.  Their  feeling 
on  the  subject  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  dictated  ths  reply  of 
Aldebert  to  Hugh  Capet :— "  Qui  t*a 
fait,  Comte r — " Qm  fa  fiut,  Roi?** 
In  the  same  way  thsy  were  fiiends 
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to  the  church.  In  the  civil  wan 
they  adhered  to  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic party,  and  always  counte- 
nanced, and  lent  on  more  than 
one  occasion  their  protection  to,  the 
Jesuits.  They  were  munificent  be- 
nefactors and  founders  of  abbeys  and 
hospitals ;  but  they  always  protested 
agamst,  and,  when  need  was,  resisted 
the  temporal  exactions  of  the  church ; 
and  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  sanc- 
tity which  it  claims  for  its  members 
they  met  with  bitter  ridicule.  Thev 
openly  professed  those  principles  witn 
respect  to  king  and  church,  and  one 
and  all  they  practised  them.  Not  a 
single  man  of  them,  from  first  to 
last,  would  condescend  to  the  arts  of 
a  courtier,  or  vail  his  pride  to  follow 
in  any  capacity  whatsoever  in  the 
train  of  the  monarch.  There  was 
only  one  of  them,  and  he  perhaps  the 
most  reckless  and  debauched  of  the 
family,  who  became  a  churchman; 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  vocation  to  a 
religious  life  may  be  judged  from  the 
feet,  that,  being  offered  uie  reversion 
of  a  bishopric  through  a  brother's 
interest,  on  the  sole  condition  of  with- 
drawing, en  seminaire^  for  three 
months,  he  replied,  that  if  Fate  in- 
tended he  should  wear  a  mitre,  it 
must  come  right  down  perpendicu- 
larly upon  his  head  in  Marseilles. 

The  Arrighetti,  or,  as  the  name 
was  afterwards  Frenchified,  the  Ki- 
queti,  were  first  seated  at  Seyne,  then 
at  Digne,  and  subsequently  at  Mar- 
seilles. They  probably  brought  with 
them  from  Florence  a  much  higher 
degree  of  intelligence  and  education 
than  prevailed  amongst  the  nobles  of 
Provence.  Anthony  L  (after  this 
rqgal  style  did  the  Mirabeau's  de- 
scribe their  ancestors),  son  of  Peter, 
-WMJnge^mage  of  the  province.  This 
ofiice  was  one  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance. Though  confided  only  to  no- 
bles of  the  sword,  the  duties  were 
l^;al.  Justice  was  in  all  the  courts 
administered  in  his  name,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  institution  of  a  parlia- 
ment in  Provence,  this  officer  was 
judge  in  the  last  resort.  The  first 
of  tne  house  who  was  widely  known 
was  John  de  Riqueti,  son  of  that 
Honore  I.  under  whose  auspices 
the  removal  was  made  to  Mar- 
sdlles.  Here  the  descendants  of  the 
eddied  Ghibeline  found  a  congenial 
home.  This  ancient  city,  admirably 
geated  for  commeice>  and  in  all  times 


supporting  its  inhabitants  altogether 
by  commerce  (for  the  acyoining  dis- 
trict is  hopelessly  barren),  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history, 
famous  for  assertms  within  its  walls 
something  of  the  old  republican  inde- 
pendence, in  reference  to  its  govern-  • 
ment,  and  much  of  the  genuine  love  of 
liberty  which,  within  tne  memory  of 
our  fethers,  found  a  voice  in  one  of 
the  noblest  hymns  that  ever  bore 
aloft  the  aspirations  of  brave  men. 
With  Provence,  Marseilles  passed  to 
the  crown  of  France  from  the  counts 
of  the  house  of  Aigou,  but  still  pre- 
served certain  of  the  privileges  which 
it  orifidnally  emoyed.    One  of  these 
was,  that  the  chief  magistrate,  there 
styled  first  consul,  should  be  a  noble 
of  the  sword.    At  Marseilles,  as  at 
Venice,  the  nobility  were  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  it  was  not  considered 
derogatory  to  their  rank,  as  in  the 
rural  districts.   This  will  explain  the 
desire  to  be  presided  over  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  burth  and  quality,  which 
might  otherwise  seem  strange  in  a 
commercial  place.     In  1562,  John 
de  Kiqueti  was  first  consuL   He  took 
the  Eoman  Catholic  side  in  the  trou- 
bles which  previdled,  suppressed  all 
attempts  at  insurrection  in  Marseilles, 
and  finally  opened  the  sates  of  that 
city  to  Charles  IX.   By  nis  commer- 
cial pursuits  he  made  a  great  fortune. 
He  it  was  that  purchaised  the  lands 
of  Mirabeau,  Beaumont,  and  l^egre- 
aux,  in  addition  to  large    acquisi- 
tions in  Marseilles.     An  anecdote 
related  of  him  will  serve,  not  alone 
to  display  his  own  character,  but  to 
illustrate  that  which  he  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.    In  the  pleadings 
(so  to  speak)  of  a  lawsuit  between 
him  and  the  Bishop  of  Digne,  the 
latter  had  styled  him  *^  Merdiant  of 
MarseUles.**    In  his  answer,  John  de 
Biqueti  observes ; — "  A  regard  de  la 
qualite  de  Marchand  de  Marseille, 
qui  ne    degrade  personne,  puisque 
nos.  rois  ont  m^me  invite  la  noblesse 
£L  s^interesser  au  commerce  de  cette 
viUe;  je  suis  on  fus  marchand  de 
police,  comme  Mr.  T^v^que  est  mar- 
chand d*eau  benite.  On  se  souviendra 
que  je  fus  premier  consul  de  Mar- 
seille en  Tan  1562;  et  chacun  sait 
Su'il  faut  etre  noble  d*extraction  et 
*armes  pour  cela."    Thus  then  the 
arrogant  bishop,  if  thmgs  were  to  be 
callS  roughly  by  their  right  names, 
was  no  better  than  "a  holy- water 
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laerclutiit.**  If  we  eputtder  the  a^ 
in  which  Ihk  retort  wm  attde,  il 
must  be  admitted  to  hare  been  a  siii* 
gukyrly  bold  ofie.  The  Bune  co«nige 
and  pride  of  spirit — tlie  same  flmilty 
of  bitter  pleasantry — was  conapicnous 
*in  all  the  raee.  The  nephew  of  this 
John  was  afterwards  first  oonsnl^  and 
did  good  service  to  Henri  IV. ;  and 
his  son  Honore  11^  first  consul  in 
}621,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation of  the  nohleMe  to  wait  upon 
Louis  XIII.,  then  enraged  in  the 
siege  of  Montpellier,  and  was  received 
with  high  distinction.  Thomas,  the 
next  in  succession,  adhered  to  the 
party  of  Anne  of  Austria  during  the 
troublous  times  of  her  regency.  He 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  the  queen-mother, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  then  a  youth,  at 
his  house  in  Marseilles.  It  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  however, 
that  a  citadel  was  ordered  to  be  erected 
which  should  command  the  town; 
and  its  constitution  was  changed. 
The  consulship  was  abolished.  One 
of  the  guild  of  merehants  was  for  the 
future  to  be  chief  magistrate,  under 
the  title  of  e^chevin.  Upon  this  the  Ri- 
queti  retired  to  Mirabeau,  which  the 
king  o(»i0tituted  a  marquisate.  They 
still,  however,  kept  up  their  con- 
nexion with  Marseilles,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  nurse  of  their  race ; 
and  on  all  occasions,  when  there  was 
the  dignus  vindke  nodus,  they  failed 
not  to  take  the  leading  part  in  her 
affiurs. 

At  Mirabeau,  as  at  Marseilles,  th^ 
continued  to  evinee  the  most  perti- 
nacious hostility  to  all  manner  of 
new  auth(Hity  and  its  ftmctionarieS) 
even  when  emanating  directly  from 
the  king.  In  fact,  the  ftmily  hatred 
of  law  and  lawyers,  taxes  and  tax- 
gatherers,  customs  and  their  cdilec* 
tors,  was  carried  to  a  ludicrous  ex- 
tent; and  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  in  their  own  persons,  they 
resisted  them  to  the  utterance.  Lite- 
rally, no  attorney  dared  to  establish 
himself— no  officer  **to  tithe  or  toll 
in  their  dominions.**  The  Durance 
mn  fast  and  deep  around  the  rock 
upon  which  the  stem  castle  of  Mira- 
beau was  reared.  Their  hatred  of  all 
new  nobility — of  all  such  nobility  tm 
the  breath  of  a  king  could  make — 
was  not  less  bitter,  nor  less  constantly 
made  manifest  Here  again  was  tlie 
leepi^lmgef^did  Italy.  Ttit 


most  illuatrkmt  of  the  GMbetinea  has 
sung  It  when  he  laments  over  Flo- 
renee,  because  of  the  new  nen  and 
upstart  great  who  had  reared  their 
heads  witiiin  her  walls. 

In  the  aelectioii  of  their  wives  the 
MiraheattB,  down  to  the  days  of  the 
great  orator  and  his  finther,  were  one 
and  all  exquisitely  cautious.  Tbey 
diose  ladies  of  high  blood  afid  un- 
blemished character.  Thus,  the 
women  being  chaste  of  body  and 
lofty  of  spirit,  the  chanetenstics  of 
the  race  were  transmitted  unim- 
paired from  generatioB  to  geii««- 
tSon.  What  Voltahre  has  remarked, 
in  this  re8]^ect,  about  the  hoine 
of  Guise,  might,  with  equal  point, 
be  applied  to  the  Mirabeatus.  The 
youth  of  all,  excepting  that  of 
our  Mirabeau*s  father,  anpears  to 
have  been  tempestuous.  Tiiey  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  for  some 
portion  of  their  lives,  attddied  to  the 
order  of  Malta,  and  had,  accordingly, 
in  the  buccaneering  service  (fer  sneh 
it  was,  in  point  of  iwt,  for  the  most 
part)  of  that  institution  of  Chnstian 
Delhis,  abundant  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging their  peccant  humours,  and 
gratifying  their  passion  fcr  exdte- 
ment  and  adventure.  When  oatiatcd 
with  wild  enterprise  by  flood  and 
field,  and  arrived  at  thloee  years  of 
discretion,  whidi  Uiey  attamed  at  a 
much  later  period  than  ordinary  men ; 
or  when  disabled  in  the  wars  (for 
they  well-nigh  all  did  also  serve  their 
country  by  sea  or  land),  they  retired 
to  the  oM  eagle*s  nest  to  die,  bearing 
with  them,  for  their  sole  reward,  tlie 
memories  of  their  exjMts,  and  an 
experience  which  reconciled  them  to 
parting  with  the  busy  world.  Iteaa* 
not  be  doubted,  that  in  the  whole  race 
of  the  Mirabeaus  there  was  a  tiim 
of  what  the  world  at  lai^ge  might  b« 
justified  in  designating  insanity.  The 
Marquis,  spey^ing  to  the  baiUi  t4 
the  eccentric  character  of  his  sob, 
consoles  himself  with  a  reflectkNi  to 
the  effect  that,  as  the  world  had 
borne  with  Mirabeaus  for  some  iv« 
hundred  years,  who  were  not  1^ 
any  body  else,  they  must  yet  bear 
with  this  one  more.  Still  none  of 
them,  in  Smfi*s  words,  "  &d  a-top."* 
The  machinery  of  the  intellect  was 
too  strong  and  too  harmoniously  COD- 
stnicted  to  become  damaged  or  wont 
out  before  the  body  it  informed^  aad 
wyeh  obeyed  fU  impistai  w^  ^ 
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amniMite  fidelity  and  power.  K  age 
had  upon  them  a  nddcniiig^  it  hwi 
idso  ■  eedative  and  soothing  e^lbot; 
dbrit,  it  was  idli  the  old  Me  o#Hb- 
ner's  Kesfeor.  The  fire  gfowed  be- 
neath the  quiet  surfiMe.  But  up  to 
that  period,  certainly  theirpride,  and 
obstinacy,  and  violence  of  tempera- 
ment, and  perversenesB  of  will, 
amounted  to  a  species  of  nMuua,  which 
it  requind  all  their  high  and  peen* 
liar  pfta  and  qualities,  natural  and 
aeqnued,  to  redress  and  compensate. 
If  the  peculiarities  for  good  or  eril 
of  the  men  of  this  eztnu)rdinanr 
race  did  not  actually  increase  as  then: 
line  extended,  they  were  brought 
more  widely  into  new.  J^firabeau's 
grandihdier  acted  on  a  larger  atase 
than  any  of  his  aredecessors.  We 
hare  memoirs  of  him  by  his  grand- 
son, the  first  labours  of  whose  pen 
were  consecrated  to  his  hononr.  The 
adyenturous  hfe  of  this  gentleman, 
John  Anthony  de  Hiquetl,  com- 
menced at  an  early  period.  He  was 
horn  on  the  ^^9th  of  September,  1666 ; 
and  when  only  nine  years  of  age  he 
hore  the  cross  of  Malta,  and  was  page 
to  the  ffraad  master.  On  the  dieath 
of  his  elder  brother  be  left  the  oTder, 
and  at  twenty-one  he  was  at  the  head 
of  his  house.  Two  or  three  years 
before  this,  however,  he  had  become 
a  moutquekare.  He  has  recorded  his 
sense  <m  the  discipline  and  morality 
of  this  corps,  by  the  foUowi^  say- 
ing :— ••  nPaimerais  ndetix  eUn^fer  me9 
en/am  que  dp.  les -jiktcer  ma  mmaqwe" 
fckresy  He,  however,  did  not  himself 
contract  any  serious  vices.  He  nei- 
ther became  a  drunkard,  gambler,  nor 
libertine.  After  four  years  spent  in 
the  mausquetaires^  he  Was,  in  cobhbou 
wi^  a  multitude  of  t^e  young  nobi- 
lity, conunissioned  to  raise  a  troop  of 
hcMTse,  which  he  did  upon  his  own 
estato  of  Mirabeaa.  He  tiien  began 
to  see  service.  Few  men,  it  wonld 
seem,  were  better  ^led  to  pky  the 
part  of  a  sallant  soldier.  Hisgraad- 
8^  describes  him  t 


"LesU,  brtllsBty  ardent,  iDf«tigab1e« 
wjlX  besoin  de  somineil ;  audace  aozia 
boro6«,  vigilance  saDs  £gale,  le  sourire 
de  riotr^pidit6  duns  les  yeux  et  sur  les 
levres,  au  milieu  des  plus  terribles  dan- 
gers; g{ii6retix  pour  le  aoldat,  noWe 
avec  VcSlcieT,  titioiqae  dnr  potir  ies  n^g* 
ligens;  sa  troupe  ^tait  a  lui,  unique- 
ment  a  lui ;  et  toute  troupe  ^tait  la  sienne 
lorsquel  le  vojait  a  sa  t^" 


Such  was  heiin  his  'first  campsdgn. 
To  tins  it  must  be  added,  that  he  was 
of  lofty  stature,  and,  Hkt  all  the 
family,  with  ibe  exception  of  the 
greatest,  remairkidily  handsome.  Be- 
Sm  long,  he  fimna  the  opportunity 
of 'purchasing  a  raiment,  end  as  his 
mintary  experience  mrooeeded,  he  be- 
came an  excellent  omcer,  and  alwaya 
disphnred  the  most  heroic  courage. 
The  Due  de  Yendome  used  to  call 
hhn  his  right  arm.  Mirabeau  says,— 

.  "  PersoniK,  en  eiTet,  ne  fut  plus  bril- 
lant  a  la  guerre;  anim^  de  la  gaiete 
Fraapaise  et  de  la  fiert6  g^ndreuse  des 
h^ros,  fallnit-il  tenir  ferme  au  milieu  du 
feu  1  Sa  troupe  6tait  venire  ft  terre,  et 
lui  seul  iugeait,  du  haut  de  sa  taille  co- 
Ibssale,  des  mouvemena  de  TeDeni.  Fal- 
)int41  charger  ?  delenae  a  qui  que  ce  fftt 
da  la  d^pasaer;  defense  de  frapper  un 
•aeni  au  doe,  ni  d'ea  ^argoer  un  a« 
visage*  Dans  lea  attaques  de  poaCe,  la 
hache  d'uae  main  pour  oouper  les  che- 
vaux  de  friae  le  brandon  de  paille»  de 
Tautre  pour  effrayer  du  fer  et  du  feu. 
t/enemi  faisait-il  un  aignal  de  se  rendre, 
il  n'^tait  plus  eneitii,  et  ce  nom  de  cama- 
rade  que  mon  pand  pere  accord  nit  au 
aoMat,  qull  vonMtit  illustrer  et  ravir  (car 
daaa  ks  oceaaiona  ordinaires  il  pr^tendait 
^ua  eehii  de  aelte  €tah  le  plua  honor- 
abk  dea  litres)  k  mom  4%  oamarada  6cait 
d'adoption  psotfetrioa  -et  de  aalut.  A  vaai 
fut41  bieatdt  ausai  raapect^  cbes  I'^trao^ 
gar  que  dana  notre  pfopre  arm^e,  et  oa 
•i^  vit  la  preuve  loraque  reler^  par  Tene- 
mi  sur  k  champ  de  bataille  ou  il  avait  ^t^ 
laiss6  pour  mort,  il  fut  tout  de  suite 
rendu  arec  dixsept  oAciera  de  son  regi- 
ment qui  avaient  ini  pris  dans  la  m^e 
Mmire. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  anecdotes 
in  the  memoirs  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  manners  and  the  condition  of 
the  anny  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. ; 
bi^  interestii^  as  they  are,  we  have 
not  kisure  to  touch  on  them.  Wo 
will  only  stop  to  remark  that  the 
Itouuis  de  Mirabeau,  in  the  com- 
rnaoi  of  his  regiment,  asserted  a  de- 
gree of  independence  which,  in  kta: 
days,  would  have  been  punished  as 
mutiny.  He  insisted  upon  apjpoint-* 
iug  and  promoting  his  own  omcers ; 
he  issoed  hii  orders  to  commissaries 
•n  ^e  promise  <^  hanging  than  if 
these  orders  were  not  compUad  with, 
and  it  was  well  known  he  would 
ke^  his  word.  He  would  permit  no 
interference  with  his  corps  on  the 
part  of  the  War-office,  and  whenever 
timr  emissaries  ventiured  to  appear, 
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he  drove  them  off  with  threats  of 
personal  chastisement,  the  fulfiUnent 
of  which  they  were  but  too  happy  to 
escape.  Sometimes  he  took  a  differ- 
ent coarse  with  respect  to  the  civil 
authorities  when  brought  into  col- 
lision with  them,  in  which  there  was 
a  grim  pleasantry.  It  was  founded 
on  the  lex  talianisy — a  law  for  which, 
according  to  his  own  interpretation 
of  it,  he  entertained  a  special  reve- 
rence. For  example,  on  one  occa- 
sion the  acting  intendant  of  the  army 
had  made  a  stoppage  in  his  pay,  or 
allowances,  on  account  of  some 
tax.  Mirabeau,  on  learning  the  fact, 
forthwith  despatched  a  corporal^s 
guard  to  this  functionary's  stable  and 
seized  upon  hb  best  horse.  The 
intendant,  though  hugely  indignant, 
had  no  remedy,  except  m  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Due  de  Vendome.  Mi- 
rabeau justified  his  reprisal  on  the 
ground  that  the  stoppage  was  unjust, 
as  he  paid  the  tax  at  nome — that  the 
attack  commenced  with  the  intend- 
ant, and  that  he  had  a  right  to  resist 
it  with  his  proper  weapons.  There 
were  pens  and  clerks  on  one  side, 
soldiers  and  bayonets  on  the  other. 
For  his  part,  he  was  satisfied  with 
matters  as  they  stood.  The  horse 
was  well  worth  to  him  the  amount 
that  had  been  stopped.  The  prince, 
with  as  grave  a  face  as  he  could  com- 
mand, suggested  the  expediency  of 
mutual  restitution,  and,  after  this  was 
agreed  to,  he,  to  reconcile  the  parties, 
wished  that  both  should  dine  with 
him.  But  Mirabeau  said  that  he 
never  would  dine  in  company  with  a 
man  that  might  be  hanged  for  pecu- 
lation. Generally,  however,  the 
Marquis  did  not  condescend  even  to 
apractical  jest  whenever  he  conceived 
his  iust  rights  or  authority  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  but  hesitated  not  to 
exhibit  the  utmost  violence  of  tem- 
per, and  not  unfrequently  the  most 
reprehensible  rudeness  of  language, 
with  an  utter  recklessness  of  aU  con- 
sequences. It  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  grandson's  narrative,  that  no 
army  could  have  continued  to  exist 
in  such  a  state  of  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination as  to  deserve  the  name 
with  a  second  Mirabeau  in  its  ranks. 
To  the  one,  however,  all  was  permitted 
or  forgiven,  in  honour  of  his  chival- 


rous gallantry.  With  VendAme  he 
was  an  especial  iavourite.  A  miaap- 
preh«ision  of  a  remark  of  that  gene- 
ral's led  to  his  giving  expression,  as  it 
is  told,  to  his  appreciation  of  the 
Roland  of  his  camp : — *^  D  disait  nn 
jour  au  milieu  de  son  quartier  g6n^- 
ral.  *  Mirabeau  est  bien  grand ! '  Qui, 
monseigneur,  lui  r^pondit, — on  il  a 

Er^s  de  six  pieds.*  Ah  reprit  le 
^ros,  il  est  bien  grand  nn  jour 
d'affaire  !"  Under  Vendome,  he 
served  in  Itah^,  and  here  we  find 
some  traits  of  character  belonging 
alike  to  the  individual  and  his  race. 
He  was  quartered  in  the  palace  of  a 
noble  Venetian.  Some  general  offi- 
cers came  to  dine  with  him.  One  of 
them,  admiring  the  pictures  that 
adorned  the  walls,  asked  Mirabeau 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  them  ? 
^*  Leave  them  where  they  are,  to  be 
sure,"  was  the  reply.  "  Oh !  then  I 
will  take  care  of  them,''  responded 
his  guest.  Upon  this  hint,  Mirabeau 
sent  for  the  owner,  and  desired  him 
to  remove  his  paintings  and  also  a 
hidden  chest  of  plate,  which  his  ser- 
vants had  discovered.  In  reference 
to  this  circumstance,  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau  relates : — 

"  Dans  mon  voyage  de  1730  mon  pere 
me  fit  mooter  deux  fois  le  matio,  aaprea 
de  son  lit,  et  me  fit  la  premiere  fcH« 
rhonneur  de  m'nddresaer  nne  recom- 
mendation directe.  Ce  fat  poor  ne 
jamais  rien  prendre  a  ]a  guerre  ni  penaer 
que  rien  de  I'enemi  m'appartiot.  Je 
puis  dire  que,  quant  a  cet  article  je  n*atrais 
pas  besoin  d'aria ;  je  n'ai  pas  m^e  de 
mon  temps,  vu  beaucoup  d'exemples  de 
ce  vice  bas,  fort  a  la  mode  de  son  temps 
en  Italie." 

The  feeling  vdth  French  com* 
manders  has  much  changed  sinee 
those  days,  as  the  galleries  of  Soult 
and  others  can  testify.  But  we  shall 
by  and  by  have  to  notice  a  much 
more  signal  instance  of  rigid  honesty" 
and  nicest  honour.  We  have  observed 
that  the  Mirabeaus,  though  friends  of 
the  church,  were  far  frcia  being  her 
obsequious  servants,  or  from  paying 
any  inconvenient  reverence  to  the 
sanctity  of  any  of  her  ministers,  from 
the  pope  downwards.  The  spirit  of 
the  bamshed  Ghibeline  was  in  them 
all.  The  following  story  wiU  shew 
it  was  as  strong  in  John  Anthony  as 
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in  hisgrandflon.  He  had  given  warn- 
ing to  the  monasteries  (this  was 
during  his  Italian  campaign)  not  to 
harbour  his  deserters : — 

"  Malgr6  cet  ans,  des  Cordeliers,  en 
recelerent;  il  fit  prendre  lea  armes  et 
marcher  droit  a  I'^glise.  Les  grandes 
portes  lai  forentferm^es.,  '  Grenadiers  ! 
la  bache  a  la  main/  dit-il,et  aussitdt  il  fut 
ob^i.  A  peine  les  premiers  coups  ^taient 
port^,  que  tout  a  coup  les  portes  s'ouv- 
rent,  et  montrent  la  coborte  int^rieure 
in  pontificaLibuit  et  le  Saint  Sacrement  a 
leur  tete.  '  Dauphin'  (dit-il,  en  se  retour- 
nant  ven  son  aide-major)  'qu'on  appelle 
Taumdnier  du  r^g^ment,  et  qu'il  vienne 
retirer  le  bon  Dieu  des  mains  de  ce  drdle« 
la.'  Cette  resolution  met  la  procession 
en  d^route.  11  marcbe,  fait  prendre  les 
d^aerteurs  sous  le  mahre  autel  et  leur 
fait  casser  la  tete  devant  la  porte.  Qnoi 
qu'en  pays  alors  ami,  et  dont  on  m^na- 
geait  les  usages  comma  apartenant  a  la 
conronne  d'Espagne,  il  n'y  fut  plus  ques- 
tion d'  asile  pour  les  Fran9ai8. 

A  man  who  cared  so  little  abou^ 
the  terrors  of  the  Church  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
digmty  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  over 
submissive  to  the  etiquette  of  a  court. 
The  King  of  Spain  bein^  in  Italy, 
Mirabeau,  with  his  regiment,  was 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Milan  to 
serve  as  a  guard  to  his  majesty  in  a 
neighbouring  village.  It  was  the 
practice  with  the  kinffs  of  France  to 
give  the  word  for  the  night  with 
Uieir  own  lips  to  the  coloneu  of  regi- 
ments about  their  person.  It  was 
contrary  to  etiquette  for  the  kings  of 
Snain  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
Tne  Duke  of  Medina  came  to  give 
Mirabeau  the  word.  He  positively 
refused  to  receive  it  except  firom  the 
king*s  lips.  This  was  impossible.  In 
the  Spanish  court  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette ¥ras  something  worse  than 
sacril^.  A  king  hs^  died  rather 
than  mcur  the  guilt.  No  matter. 
Prayers  were  vain.  The  French 
colonel  ¥ras  inexorable,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  end  the  dispute  by  onler- 
ing  the  drum  to  beat  and  getting  the 
men  into  marching  order,  rnilip 
V.  had  no  taste  for  martvrdom ;  the 
fear  of  the  Hunf;arian  hussars  was 
vividly  before  his  eyes.  Mirabeau 
was  recalled,  and  the  Catholic  king, 
with  no  strong  feeling  of  Christian 
love,  whispered  into  his  ear,  ^  Saint 
Ambrose  and  Milan.** 

Mirabeau  was  present  at  the  batUe 
of  Chiaii  in  1701,  Luzzara  in  1702, 


and  the  blockade  of  Mantua  in  1703. 
In  all  he  distinguished  himself  greatly. 
He  won  espeSal  praise,  however,  m 
the  affiur  of  Saint  Antonio,  as  it  was 
styled,  where,  with  a  dozen  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  he  made  head 
agamst  a  mrge  body  of  the  enemy, 
and  ffave  Marshal  Tess^  time  to  bring 
up  the  flower  of  his  army.  But  his 
bravery  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  his  reckless  freedom  of  speech. 
A.  M.  Chamellard,  mar^chal  de  camp, 
said  to  him,  on  his  return  with  the 
relics  of  his  regiment,  **  I  promise 
you,  sir,  I  will  forward  a  good  ac- 
count of  this  to  my  brother.  With 
an  exaggeration  of  Hotspur*s  feeling 
towards  the  fop  who  came  to  him 
when  tiie  fight  was  done,  Mirabeau 
replied,  "  Sir,  your  brother  is  lucky 
to  have  you,  for  if  he  had  not,  he 
would  be  the  greatest  fool  in  the 
kingdom.*' 

mtherto,  much  as  Mirabeau  ex- 
posed his  person,  he  had  escaped  with- 
out a  wound.  Once  he  had  been 
struck  on  the  breast  by  a  musket- 
iMdl,  but  he  suffered  only  a  severe 
contusion ;  he  had  three  buttons  se- 
curing \aa  top-coat  across  his  chest, 
one  of  these  saved  him.  The  hoarded 
vengeance,  however,  of  malicious 
Fortune,  who  heretofore  seemed  to 
have  respected  his  valour,  was  ex- 
pended upon  him  in  a  smgle  day. 
On  that  day  he  was  laid  prostrate 
with  seven-and-twenty  wounds.  This 
was  at  the  affair  of  Cassano,  fought 
on  the  15tii  of  August,  1705,  between 
Yendome  and  Prmce  Eugene.  He 
ever  afterwards  referred  to  it  as  the 
day  on  which  he  was  killed.  The  de- 
fence of  the  bridge  of  Cassano  was 
confided  to  Mirabeau.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  break  it  down;  but,  by 
strewing  fagots  and  boughs  upon  it, 
he  succeed^  in  deceiving  the  enemy 
into  the  belief  it  had  been  made  im- 
passable. At  length,  an  aide-de-camp 
was  despatched  to  ascertain  how 
matters  stood  He  was  wounded 
mortally,  but  had  breath  enough  left 
explain  the  bridge  was  standing.  The 
enemy  then  char^  in  force.  Mira- 
beau*s  men  all  tms  while  were  lyine 
fiat  upon  the  ground ;  he  alone  stood 
erect  watching  the  manoeuvres  of 
Eugene  amidst  the  storm  of  bul- 
lets. He  permitted  the  column 
to  pass  the  bridge;  then  charged 
them  in  flank,  broke  them,  and 
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drove  than  back  in  oonfiifiiaii* 
This  done,  his  men  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  again,  and  he  resumed  his 
oonspicuous  position.  Vendonie  at 
this  crisis  rode  np  and  ordered  him 
to  lie  down  with  Uie  rest,  and  not  (o 
throw  away  his  life.  Mirabeau  re- 
fused to  obey.  He  said  he  never 
exposed  himself  unnecessarily,  that 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty,  that  he 
would  answer  for  the  post;  and  he 
entreated  the  general  to  attend  to 
his  duties  and  withdraw.  In  a  few 
minutes  ai^r,  Mirabeau*s  right  arm 
was  shattered.  He  slung  it  in  his 
handkerchief,  and,  with  a  hatchet  in 
his  left  hand,  calmly  awaited  a  new 
attack.  It  was  made  in  gx^at  foroe. 
The  same  manoeuvre  was  repeated 
by  the  French,  and  the  enemy  was 

r'n  driven  across  the  bridge;  but 
fatal  moment  had  arrived  for  the 
gallant  leader.  A  musket-ball  struck 
him  on  the  neck,  divided  the  sinews, 
and  cut  the  jugular  vein.  He  fell 
on  the  bridge.  His  brigade,  a  rao" 
ment  affo  victorious,  bn^e  and  fled 
along  we  plain.  ^  Ah,"  exclaimed 
Vend6ffle,  ^'  Mirabeau  is  dead  I"  It 
vras  not  so,  however:  he  still  livedo 
A  relative  of  his,  M.  Montcdien, 
Knight  of  Malta,  who  lay  woonded 
by  his  side,  tore  up  his  own  diirt 
and  those  of  several  others,  in  en* 
deavouring  to  staunch  the  blood  and 
oompresB  Uie  wound.  He  continued 
his  labovr  of  love  until  he  himself 
fiuntod,  but  it  was  not  in  vain.  The 
hemorrhage,  it  appeared,  was  eventu- 
aUy  stopped  by  uie  mass  of  clotted 
blood.  But  now  the  enemy  again 
eame  on  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  artillery  sw^  the  oridge — a 
heavy  column  of  infimtrv  dashed 
across  it  —  the  cavalry  fbUowed  in 
quick  time — horse  and  foot 


indeed,  ootild  hs\'e  then  fin^eseen  that 
**  the  friend  of  mankind,-  or  **  the 
roan  of  the  peo{^€,*'  would  have  been 
brought  to  Hght  to  iniuenee  die 
destinies  of  nullions?  Luckily  for 
Mirabeau  it  was  the  foshion  in  those 
days  for  gentlemen  to  go  to  battk— 
to  ""  the  feast  of  sworoi,**  as  the  ^d 
Saxon  bard  styles  it,  in  one's  most 
costly  attire.  The  Marquis  dc 
Mirabeau  was  always  on  sudi  oc- 
casions dressed  mc^nificently.  Thus 
the  soldiers  who  came  to  strip  him 
perceiving  some  iaint  si^ns  of  life, 
and  concluding  from  his  £:e8s  be  was 
a  man  of  consequence,  carried  him 
to  head-<}uarters  :  but  now  life  aeemod 
quite  extmet,  and  he  was  flung  naked 
amongst  the  dead.  He  was  not,  how^ 
ever,  to  die  here.  Agun  the  devoted 
affoction  of  one  of  his  followers  in- 
terposed to  save  him.  Villevfllc,  an 
officer  of  his  r^;iment,  now  a  prisoner, 
thought  be  recognised  the  body ;  and 
cleamng  the  blood  and  dirt  finom  the 
ftice,  saw  that  it  was  indeed  his  brave 
oemmander.  He  found,  too,  that  he 
yet  breathed,  and  caused  Prittse 
Eugene  to  be  apprised  at  onoe  of 
the  fact  Thit  prinee  had  known 
Mirabeau  in  his  youth,  and  admired 
his  romantic  bravexy;  and  nn^w  ob- 
serving that  his  chanoe  of  life  de- 
pended upon  the  speedy  and  soeoees- 
ful  perfbrnianoe  of,  in  those  di^fs,  a 
most  precarious  surgical  operation, 
sent  hkn  ba^  to  his  inaais  forth- 
with without  ransom  imder  tlie  eacort 
of  seventeen  of  hn  own  offioers,  whom 
he  released  for  the  purpose.  Never, 
surely,  was  Uiere  a  more  wonderfiil 
aeries  of  escapes ;  and  vet  one  more 
trial  awaited  him,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  least  in  pml — the  opera- 
tion in  the  existing  state  of  pfayao- 
kgieal  knowledge  and  suigieal  pra^ 
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time,  hiB  geaeral  health  ynm  ia  a 
wonderfiil  degiee  le-established ;  butt 
the  uie  of  tbe  right  arm  wva  ^^ono 
utterly^  and  he  was  ever  after  obliged 
to  wear  a  silver  collar  to  su^^rt  lu9 
bead. 

The  government,  in  coiiflideratioQ 
<^  his  wonnda  and  services,  offered 
him  a  pension  of  3000  livres  a-year. 
But  he  dedined  it,  stating  he  had 
served  for  honour  only;  and  that 
although  he  had  dissipated  part  of 
his  fcMTtune  in  the  army  (such  waa 
then  the  fashion),  he  had  enough  left 
to  save  him  from  becoming  a  burden 
to  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  special 
favour,  however,  he  requested  that 
this  pennoa  might  be  divided  amongst 
six  captains  who  had  been  wounmd 
in  the  same  aflair  with  himself,  and 
so  severely  that  the^r  could  no  lon^;er 
follow  their  prof^^on,  upon  which 
they  were  altogether  dei)endent  The 
request  was  complied  with. 

Whilst  prosecuting  his  cure  at 
Digne  in  hia  native  province  he  met 
wiSi  Mdlle.  de  Casteilane ;  and  being 
captivated  with  her  beauty  and  good 
sense,  he  for  the  first  time  thought 
of  marriage.  The  lady  had  no  mr- 
tune ;  but  she  was  of  lofty  lineage, 
and  her  perscmal  recommendations 
were  of  tne  highest  order.  Before 
he  proposed  for  her  formally,  he 
went  to  Paris.  The  court,  touched 
by  the  story  of  his  gallantry,  his 
haughtinesa,  his  eccentricity,  his 
many  wounds  and  miraculous  re« 
eovery,  were  vei^  anxious  to  gaie 
and  wonder  at  him;  but  he  sternly 
refused  to  enter  their  society.  IJIm 
contrived  too  to  offer  a  stingmg  in- 
sult to  their  imperious  master.  The 
Doc  de  YeJidcano  presented  him 
with  the  highest  eulogium  upon  his 
courage,  conduct,  and  constancy  to 
Louis  XIV.  The  tone,  or  manner, 
or  purport  of  the  monarch's  observa- 
tions in  reply — perhaps  all  three — 
iired  the  blood  of  the  haughty  feudal 
noble,  and  be  said,  **  Ay,  sure,  if  I 
had  left  my  colours  and  come  to 
court  and  paid  some  courtesan,  I 
should  have  had  my  promotion  and 
fewer  wounds."  The  king,  it  is  re- 
lated, without  losing  his  admirable 
self-possession,  turm^  away  majesti- 
caUy  and  addressed  some  other  per- 
son ;  while  Vendome  observed  to  bis 
old  companion  in  arms,  "•  I  ought  to 
have  known  you  better :  hencdbrth 
I  vrill  present  you  on  all  occasions  to 


the  oiemy,  but  never  agwn  to  the 

king.'' 

On  IVIirabeau's  return  to  Provence 
he  married  Fran^oise  de  Casteilane, 
and  insisted  upon  not  reodving  even 
her  wardrobe  with  her.  She  was 
twenty-three,  he  forty- two;  but  his 
vigour  was  not  impaired,  nor  was  his 
fine  countenance  disfigured.  In  pmnt 
of  fact  his  beauty  remained  to  the 
last.  Ilis  grandson  says,  "  H  vecut 
jusqu'au  bout  tout  entier.  Sa  figure 
n'avait  point  change ;  et  la  majeste 
de  la  vieillesse  i^joutait  encore  k  la 
beaute  de  sa  stature  et  a  see  avantages 
naturels.''  The  marquis  and  his 
wife  lived  together  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  mutual  respect  and  affection, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  which  was  exacerbated  to  a 
terrible  extent  upon  occasions  by  the 
keenness  of  his  physical  sufferings. 
She  bore  him  seven  children.  He 
made  her  not  alone  his  companion, 
but  his  friend  and  confidant ;  and  to 
her  tender  care  he  was  indebted  for 
a  mitigation  of  physical  sufferings 
and  an  amotion  or  causes  of  irritation 
and  annoyance  which,  with  all  his 
fortitude,  he  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  bear.  In  a  word,  she  prov^ 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  he  bestowed  on 
her. 

Kot  long  after  his  marriage,  he  had 
to  join  his  regiment.  Ailerwards  he 
proceeded  with  it  to  Flanders,  and 
obtained  in  a  brevet  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  lie  served  with 
his  accustomed  gallantry,  but  was 
disgusted  with  tne  mode  in  which 
the  war  was  carried  on,  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  the  conduct 
of  the  commanders,  and  the  quality 
and  construction  of  the  army,  ne 
concurred  in  the  substance  of  the 
opmion  which  was  comically  expressed 
by  the  old  Mar^chal  de  I>uras,  when 
he  said,  ''  That  the  drummers  of  the 
army  of  Italy  would  not  like  to  have 
drunk  with  the  lieutenant-generals 
of  the  army  of  Flanders."  At  length 
increasing  ill  health,  the  pressure  of 
private  business,  the  desire  of  rest 
and  home,  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  patron  Yenddme,  and  several 
other  causes,  determined  him  to  re- 
tire. Just  before  his  departure  he 
was  so  scandalised  by  an  exhibition 
on  the  part  of  Marshal  Villars,  that 
he  left  the  arm^  next  morning  with- 
out the  fbrmahty  of  taking  leave  of 
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that  jaunty  captain.  Certainly  it 
was  inconceivaDly  disgusting,  as 
Mirabeau  felt  it,  to  hear  a  beaten 
general  as  he  drove  in  his  travelling 
carriage  alongside  the  columns  of  a 
retreating  and  discomfited  army,  sing- 
ing an  air  out  of  the  last  new  opera, 
to  words  that  seemed  to  apply  in 
mockery : — 

**  La  saison  est  belle 
Le  vent  nous  appelle, 
II  faut  embarqaer." 

Arrived  at  home  Mirabeau  wrote 
to  the  king,  stating  that  the  only 
favour  he  had  ever  received  from  his 
majesty  was  that  of  his  majest/s 
giving  s,ymy  his  raiment  before  he 
¥ras  dead,  and  that  the  only  favour 
he  would  ever  ask  of  him  was  that 
of  now  being  permitted  to  sell  it. 
As  a  matter  or  course  he  obtained 
permission  to  dispose  of  that  which 
ne  had  purchased.  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  his  estates,  and  broueht 
to  the  task  all  the  energy  of  his  nund 
and  character,  all  the  ^nerosity  and 
tyranny  of  his  disposition.  He  paid 
his  vassals  liberailv,  but  he  made 
them  work  at  all  nis  projects  with 
military  rigour.  Time  rolled  on. 
The  lUgent  of  Orleans  was  now  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  The  star  of 
Mirabeau*8  fortunes  seemed  to  be  at 
last  in  the  ascendant.  His  brother- 
in-law,  the  Marquis  de  CasteUane, 
was  in  the  regents  favour  and  in- 
timacy. The  marchioness  was  dame 
dhonnevr  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
Mirabeau  was  invited  to  court  to 
receive  the  honours  and  reinnuxls  due 
to  his  services.  Through  the  im- 
prudence of  that  brother -in -law, 
100,000  crowns  of  his  money  were  lost 
in  the  explosion  of  Law's  scheme; 
and  choosmg  to  remain  honest,  he 
became  poor.  He  declined  to  pass 
Law's  hulets.  "  They  are  still,"  says 
his  historian,  "  in  my  father's  library, 
and  we  regard  them  as  our  most 
precious  vouchers  of  nobility."  Cer- 
tainly the  alternative  he  deliberately 
chose  was  bitter.  No  glory,  no  pub- 
lic applause  could  attend  tne  obscure 
sacrifice  to  a  feeling  of  honesty  and 
a  sense  of  justice.  Ilis  grandson  has 
put  the  case  with  force,  but  without 
exaggeration : — '*  II  s'agissait  de  tout 
perdue,  seulement  pour  ctre  juste, 
sans  y  obliger  personne,  sans  ^tre  vu 
qui  que  oe  fdt;*    Asd  what  did 


this  loss  involve?  The  overthrow 
of  all  his  hopes  of  promotion  and 
reward.  He  could  not  sacrifice  this 
sum  and  at  the  same  time  leave  Pro- 
vence and  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
vitation to  court  without  borrowing 
money,  and  committing  his  prospects 
and  tnose  of  his  large  and  mowing 
family  altogether  to  the  mith  of 
princes.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
entertain  for  an  instant  the  thought 
of  mi^dng  himself  dependent.  But 
one  course  remained; — to  abandon 
every  prospect  of  preferment,  and 
fix  himself  for  life  upon  a  rock  to 
pay  debts  which  he  could  have  wiped 
off  in  a  single  day.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  be  seduced  by  the  pre- 
vailing examples  of  others  in  paying 
away  worthless  paper.  "  II  ne  rem- 
boursa  done  personne,  il  garda  ses 
billets  et  se  resigna."  It  is  pleasing, 
however,  to  find  that,  independent  of 
the  reward  which  his  consaence  could 
not  fail  to  bring  him,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  discharge  all  his  debts  and 
engagements  of  what  kind  soever, 
and  to  leave  besides  200,000  francs 
behind  him.  This  was  done  in  the 
course  of  about  seventeen  years, 
during  which  he  not  only  lived  in 
good  style,  but  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  entering  his  sons  in  the  Order  of 
Malta.  It  was  effected,  too,  altogether 
by  the  bare  savings  from  his  annual 
income;  for  it  was  contrary  to  the 
honourable  and  religious  feeling  of 
the  day  to  take  interest  upon  money 
which  was  not  embarked  m  trade  or 
commerce.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  retirement,  but  not  in 
solitude.  He  was  the  centre  of  a 
large  circle  of  society,  by  which  he 
was  respected  and  admired.  His 
abilities,  his  eloquence,  his  upright- 
ness, his  disinterestedness,  his  un- 
pretending piety,  his  charity,  his 
fenerosity,  his  chivalrous  sense  of 
onour,  the  truth  and  fervour  of 
his  friendship,  and  the  sacred 
fidelity  of  his  protection  to  all  who 
trusted  in  him,  secured  to  him  a 
multitude  of  friends,  notwithstand- 
ing his  glaring  faults  of  temper  and 
prejudice,  of  naughtiness  and  pride. 
If  m  his  little  sphere  he  evmced 
many  of  the  weaknesses  and  con- 
stitutional vices  of  the  feudal  tvrant, 
he  displayed  conspicuously  all  the 
virtues.  He  was  universally  r^ret- 
ted,  and  his  memory  was  honoured 
by  all.  Hirgrandsoa*8  reflections  upon 
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this  are  curious,  he  says,  "  Our  an- 
cestor died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1737, 
m  his  seventy-first  year,  alike  loved 
and  respected  by  his  fainily,  levered 
by  his  fellow  -  countrymen,  and 
esteemed  and  honoured  wherever  his 
name  was  known.**  His  death  was 
felt  in  his  country  as  a  public  loss ; 
yet  he  had  neither  place,  nor  office, 
nor  any  other  interest  save  that  which 
he  derived  from  his  personal  con- 
sideration. His  predommant  Qualities, 
too,  were  not  unmixed  witn  many 
&ult8  that  are  apt  to  scare  mankind. 
His  vassals  dreaded  him;  his  servants 
stood  in  awe  of  him ;  every  body 
about  him  wore  that  air  of  fear  which 
an  abscdute  master  inspires ;  yet  all 
r^retted,  M  wept  f<N-  bun.  Whence 
comes  this  apparent  sin^arity?  Can 
it  be  that  man  is  wilhng  to  be  kept 
in  subjection,  provided  that  at  tne 
lame  time  he  Imows  whither,  in  case 
of  oppression,  to  betake  himself  for 
refuge  ?  With  respect  to  his  house- 
hold and  dependants  this  might  well 
be.  But  how  with  r^ard  to  those 
who  were  in  no  sort  bound  to  him  ? 
How  with  the  public?  How  with 
theprovince  ?    I  see  how  it  is. 

Tnis  man  deserved  much,  and  got 
little.  Worn  with  service;  riddled 
with  wounds;  loaded  with  honour 
and  renown;  always  disinterested, 
just,  and  noble,  he  received  neither 
reward  nor  promotion,  office  or  pen- 
sion. He  was  in  nobody*s  way.  Thus 
when  no  more,  he  had  bestowed  upon 
bun  in  homage  what  in  his  lifetune 
he  ought  to  have  had  in  recompense. 
"Hm  fitults  were  forgiven,  his  merits 
and  virtues  were  alone  r^;arded.  In 
this  world  we  must  choose  betwixt 
esteem  and  fortune.  All  men  are 
like  that  primitive  people  whom  we 
call  Gascons,  you  cannot  at  the  same 
time  have  their  friendship  and  their 


cmce  who  expressed  her  pity  that 
Madame  de  Mirabeau  was  linked  to 
a  mate  of  a  temper  so  austere  and 
violent,  she  replied,  "  Ah,  madame, 
if  you  knew  how  delightful  it  is  to 
be  able  to  revere  one*8  husband!*' 
His  children  trembled  in  his  presence ; 
they  were  never  admitted  to  the  least 
fiuniliarity,  much  less  did  they  ever 
receive  the  slightest  outward  token 
of  a  parent's  affection ;  yet  they  too 
loved  him,  and  prided  themselves 
exceedingly  in  being  his  descendants. 
His  son  even  speaks  in  commenda- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  this  respect, — 
conduct  which,  to  the  existing  gener- 
ation, would  appear  unnatural;  and 
if  he  in  hb  turn  exacted  from  his 
children  the  most  extreme  deference 
and  most  implicit  obedience,  it  was 
no  more  than  he  had  himself  ren- 
dered cheerfVilly  to  his  father;  and 
if  he  regarded  any  opposition  to  his 
commands  or  any  deviation  from  his 
known  will  as  a  crime  in  them,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  had  first  as  a 
son  learned  to  contemplate  any  such 
course  of  proceeding  as  a  cnme  in 
himself.  He  has  left  us  one  or  two 
sketches  of  the  nature  of  his  inter- 
course with  his  father,  which,  as  well 
from  the  circumstances  disclosed  as 
the  feelings  expressed,  are  strange 
and  interesting.  We  will  refer  to 
them  hereafter.  He  complains  of  the 
freedom  of  manners  and  overthrow 
of  the  social  distinctions  in  his  day. 
What  would  be  the  feelings  of  the 
stem  and  haughty  aristocrat,  if  he 
could  contemplate  the  state  of  French 
society  at  present  ?   He  says:— 

"  I  noTfir  bad  the  honour  to  touch  the 
flesh  of  that  worthy  man  —  of  that  father 
essentiallj  good,  but  whose  goodness 
enwrapped  in  dignity  made  itself  always 
felt,  without  ever  exhibiting  itself  in 
outward  show.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
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Li  one  of  the  hardest  winten  that 
had  been  knovm  for  a  long  timei 
towards  the  end  of  February,  an 
extraordinary  tumult  had  taken  plaee 
about  the  ori^n,  progress,  and  sub- 
sidence of  which  the  stningest  and 
most  contradictory  reports  were  nm* 
ning  dbaut  the  town.  It  is  natural 
that  when  all  the  world  will  talk  and 
tell  without  knowing  predaely  th# 
object  of  their  discoujrse,  even  the 
common  and  accustomed  should  take 
the  colour  of  fable. 

The  adventure  had  iallen  out  in 
one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of  a 
tolerably  populous  suburb.  One  ao* 
count  was  that  a  traitor  and  rebel 
had  been  discovered  and  arrested  by 
the  police;  another,  that  an  artist 
who,  with  others  of  his  fraternity, 
wanted  to  extirpate  Christianity  by 
the  root,  had,  alter  an  obstinate  re* 
sistance,  surrendered  to  the  author- 
ities,  and  was  now  safely  deposited 
in  prison  to  find  out  for  himself  in 
solitude  better  principles  and  sounder 
convictions.  That  he  had,  however, 
defended  himself  first  in  his  lodgings 
with  old  blunaerbusses,  and  even 
with  a  cannon,  and  that  blood  had 
been  spilt  before  he  would  give  in, 
so  that  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
criminal  courts  would  undoubtedly 
move  for  his  execution.  A  poUtical 
shoemaker  made  out  that  the  prisoner 
was  an  emissary  wlio,  as  the  nead  ^ 
a  great  many  secret  societies,  was  in 
intimate  communication  with  all  the 
revolutionary  spirits  of  Europe ;  that 
he  had  managed  all  the  wires  in 
Paris,  London,  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  the  Eastern  provinces ;  and  that  a 
gigandc  insurrection  was  on  tlie  point 
of  breaking  out  in  the  farthest  India, 
which,  like  the  cholera,  would  roll 
and  tumble  over  Europe,  and  set  all 
inflammable  matter  in  a  blaze. 

Thus  much  was  certain :  there  had 
been  a  disturbance  in  a  small  house, 
the  police  had  been  called  in,  the 
mob  had  made  a  noise,  respectable 
men  had  been  observed  who  seemed 
to  mix  in  the  confusion,  and  after 
some  time  all  was  quiet  again,  with- 
out any  body  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  whole.  In  the  nouse 
itself  it  was  impossible  not  to  reniark 


a  c^taiu  appearanee  of  demolitioii. 
Every  one  explained  the  affiur  as  his 
own  humour  or  fancy  interpreted 
it  to  to  himself  The  masons  and 
carpenters  afterwards  repaired  the 
damage* 

A  man  had  lived  in  the  bouse 
whom  nobody  knew  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  Was  he  a  man  of  le^t^ 
a  politidant  a  foreigner,  or  a  nativef 
To  these  queytions  no  one,  not  evas 
the  clever^  could  give  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

80  much  ai  least  was  dear,  that 
this  unknown  Individual  had  led  a 
very  quiet  and  retired  life,  and  had 
never  been  seen  in  any  pubUe  walk 
or  place  of  resort  He  was  not  yet 
old,  was  good-looking,  and  his  young 
wii^  wlm  had  shared  this  solitude 
with  him,  might  even  be  called  a 
beauty. 

It  was  about  the  Christmas-tinie 
that  this  ^oung  man,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  his  little  room  dose  to  the 
stove,  spoke  thus  to  his  wife : — 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Clara,  how 
much  I  love  and  venerate  the  Sie- 
benMs  of  our  own  Jean  Paul ;  but 
how  this  illustrious  humorist  of  his 
would  help  hhnself  out  of  it,  if  be 
were  in  our  conditbn,  is  quite  a 
riddle  to  m&  Is  it  not  so,  dearest  f 
All  our  means,  it  appears,  are  at  last 
exhausted.** 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  smiling 
and  sighing  at  the  same  time ;  ^  but 
while  you,  dearest  of  mes*  are  gay 
and  cheerAilf  I  caa  never  fe^  un- 
luu>py  in  your  presence." 

^^  Happmess  and  unhappiness  are 
but  empty  words,"  answered  hei 
**  when  you  fbUoWed  me  fi^m  your 
father*s  house,  when  you  so  magr 
nanimously  cast  aside  all  other  oon- 
siderations  for  my  sake,  in  that  mo» 
ment  was  the  destiny  of  our  life  de^ 
dded.  To  love  and  to  live  together 
was  now  our  lot;  how  we  were  to 
live  was,  of  course,  quite  indifferent 
tons.  And  thus  I  may  yet  ask  with 
aoonfident  heart,  Who  in  all  Europe 
is  in  &ct  so  happy  as  I,  with  y&rKtiL 
reason  and  deepest,  strongest  &eling, 
may  esteem  myself?" 

"  We  are  di^Nrired  of  almost  ev^ 
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thing,  Heniy,**  said  she,  **  bnt  not  of 
one  another ;  and  I  well  knew  when 
I  united  myself  with  you  that  you 
were  not  rich ;  you  were  not  ignorant 
that  I  could  take  nothing  with  me 
out  of  my  father*s  house.  So  is 
poverty  become  one  with  our  love; 
and  this  little  room,  our  talk,  our 
looks,  our  mutual  raze  into  beloved 
eyes, — ^this  is  our  lue." 

•*  That  it  is !"  exclaimed  Henry, 
and  jumped  up  in  his  joy  to  embrace 
fondly  the  beautifhl  ^1.  ''  How 
annoyed  we  should  have  been,  how 
eternally  divided,  how  lonely  and 
dissipate  in  that  swarm  of  fashion- 
able circles,  if  every  thing  had  gone 
on  in  a  straight  and  oraerly  way! 
What  looks,  what  conversation,  what 
riiakings  of  the  hand,  what  thoughts 
nrethere!  One  might  train  and  drill 
animals  or  even  puppets  into  making 
suchlike  complimento,  and  delivering 
themselves  ofsuchlike  speeches.  Thus 
are  we,  m^^  treasure,  like  Adam  and 
Eve  here  in  our  Paradise,  and  to  no 
one  angel  seems  to  occur  the  perfectly 
superfluous  thought  of  dnving  us 
outofit.** 

"  Only,"  said  she,  somewhat  de- 
jectedly, "  the  wood  is  b^^inning  to 
disappear  very  fast,  and  this  winter 
is  the  hardest  I  have  ever  known.** 

Henry  laughed. 

"  You  see,  he  went  on,  "  I  really 
cannot  help  laughing  out  of  pure 
malice ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  laugn  <tf 
despair,  but  of  a  certain  embtmrass- 
ment  rather,  seeing  that  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  where  I  am  to  get  money. 
However,  ways  and  means  must  pre- 
sent themselves;  for  it  is  increcuble 
that  with  such  hot  blood,  such  warm 
love,  we  can  freeze  to  death  I  Surely 
impossible  I** 

She  laughed  Railv,  and  replied :  — 

"  If  I  had  oDufy  done  like  Lenette, 
and  brought  clothes  with  me  that  I 
could  sell,  or  if  there  were  such  things 
in  our  little  household  as  a  few  su- 
perfluous saucepans,  and  mortars,  or 
copper  kettles,  iving  about  here  and 
there,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
remedy  for  our  troubles. 

**  Exactly,**  said  he,  with  rather  a 
haughtv  tone ;  **  if  we  were  great 
rich  folks  like  the  renovmed  Sieb^ikds, 
there  would  then  be  no  great  skill 
required  to  provide  wood,  and  even 
better  fare." 

She  looked  into  the  stove,  in  which 
some  bread  was  stewing  in  water  to 
VOL.  zxv.  HO.  cxLvm* 


fUrnish  forth  the  most  firural  of  meals, 
which  was  to  be  wound  up  by  a 
dessert  consisting  of  a  little  butter. 

"  While  you,*^Baid  Henry, "  super- 
intend our  kitchen,  and  nve  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  cook,  I  will  sit 
down  to  my  studies.  How  glad  I 
should  be  to  write  again  if  my  ink, 
paper,  and  pens,  were  not  completely 
extiausted ;  I  should  like,  too,  above 
all  thinffs,  to  read  something  once 
more,  whatever  it  were,  if  I  only  had 
a  book.'* 

'*  You  must  think,  dearest,**  said 
Clara,  looking  archly  over  to  him. 
^^  Your  thougnts,  I  hope,  are  not  ex- 
hausted?** 

"  Dearest,  wedded  wife  !*'  rcijoined 
he,  *^  our  household  is  so  laige  and 
extensive  that  it  may  well  ti3:e  up 
your  whole  attention ;  do  not  let  your 
thoughts  wander,  lest  our  economic 
aflairs  should  get  into  disorder ;  and, 
as  I  am  now  going  into  my  librarv, 
leave  me  for  the  present  to  myself, 
for  I  must  widen  the  sphere  of  my 
knowledge,  and  provide  food  for  my 
mind." 

^^  There  is  no  one  like  him,**  said 
the  wife  to  herself,  and  laughed 
joyftiUy ; "  and  how  handsome  he  is  !*' 

^^  So  I  will  read  again  in  mv  diary 
that  I  formerly  began,**  said  Henry ; 
^*  it  interests  me  to  study  it  back- 
wards, to  b^in  with  the  end,  and 
thus  by  degrees  prepare  myself  for 
the  beginning,  that  so  I  may  under- 
stand it  better.  All  real  science,  every 
work  of  art,  and  profound  thought, 
must  ever  meet  in  a  circle,  and  unite 
most  intimately  b^innin^  and  end^ 
like  the  snake  that  bites  his  own  tail 
— an  emblem  of  eternity,  according 
to  others — a  symbol  of  the  under- 
standinff,  as  I  maintain,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  riffht.** 

He  read  in  the  last  page,  but  only 
in  a  whisper : — 

"  *  There  is  a  story  of  a  maddened 
criminal  who,  being  condemned  to 
die  of  starvation,  by  d^^rees  ate  him- 
self up :  this,  in  &ct,  is  but  the  fable 
of  life,  and  of  every  individual  man. 
In  that  case  there  remained  at  the 
end  only  the  stomach  and  the  teeth ; 
with  us  remains  the  soul,  as  they  call 
the  Unintelli^ble.  But  I,  too,  as  far 
as  outward  things  are  concerned,  have 
worn  and  lived  myself  away  in  like 
manner.  It  was  almost  laughable 
that  I  should  still  possess  a  body-coat 
with  its  appurtenances,  now  that  I 
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iky  I  wiU  appew  bflbrc  her  ia  wafbi« 
coat  sad  wct-8l«eycay  lor  k  wmM 
vol  be  ^nito  pvoper  ta  iMMf  oiie*8 
XBSpeeto  in  a  latber  wornHmt  firMk-> 
eeat  to  people  that  are  in  tlw  hM/k 
^  gtiBg  to  court.* 

"^  Here  end  botb  tin  pagt  aiiA  tlM 
book,"  nad  Henrj.  "^  All  the  worki 
•eeatkat  our  body-eooli  arc  a«  ahnud 
aad  taoteltsa  costiOK,  thej  aU  raU 
agaiast  tbia  ckfomity,  but  no  ana 
goes  seriously  to  work  like  me  to  do 
aiway  with  the  rmbbiih  akoeethar.  I 
cannot  eT«i  leam  from  tlict  papers 
BOW  whether  other  thwiking  people 
will  follow  my  audacious  proeedcal 
and  example.*^ 

He  turned  over  mA  read  the  page 
before: — 

"*  *'  One  may  aim  Uto  withoHt 
napkbwi  Wh^i  I  eooiider  how  our 
wi^  of  Ulc  has  SiUea  more  and  more 
into  mere  soceedaneum,  botching, 
and  representation,  I  eonceiye  a  pro- 
pear  hatred  fur  this  miserly  and  hag- 
gling age  of  oura»  and  make  the 
resolution,  now  that  it  is  in  my 
powety  to  live  m  the  style  of  our 
much  more  Hbeial  ferefathevf.  After 
all,  these  wretched  napkins  ore  evi- 
dentiy  invented  merely  to  spave  the 
tahk^oth,r— a  thnftineas  wmch  the 
English,  even  of  our  dav,  daly  i^ 
ppeciate  and  dospiee.  If,  tfaen»  it  is 
magnaatmfity  not  to  mind  the  tahk- 
dotk,  I  earry  it  still  tether  in  de* 
darinff  both  tafate-ck)th  and  napkifls 
superMuoue.  Both  are  sold  tha*  we 
may  not  eat  from  the  dean  table  itself 
after  the  faakkm  of  the  patiian^ 
acoording  to  the  ettston  of  the — 
wh«t  ssftion  was  it?  No  matter. 
Many  a  man  eats  even  without  any 
toMe  at  all.  And,  as  I  have  smd,  I 
do  not  drive  these  things  out  of  the 
house  from  cynieal  parsimsay,  like 
Diogenes,  but,  on  the  coatrarr,  because 
I  fed  mysdf  so  well  oS^  and  in  order 
not  to  become  a  ajgendthrift  oat  of 
foolish  economy,  like  the  present 
age. 

''  There  yoa  have  hit  it  I"  said  the 
wife,  smiling ;  ^^  bat  we  then  Mved 
ectravagaotly  wdl  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  these  saperfluoas 
articles.  We  often  had  two  dishes 
of  meat  even." 

Mui  azid  wife  now  sat  down  to  ike 
moat  sparina  of  mesK  But  whoever 
had  seen  them  mjost  have  envied 
thttUy  sajoyoao  were  they-^naf,  so 


frolissonitf  over  thtii  aipq^  reoaiC* 
As  sooa  so  the  bnead-soap  had  oeea 
dmosad  oir  Claia  fetched,  with  an 
am  mien,  a  faversd  plate  oat  of  the 
stove,  and  alaced  belwe  he*  artsmssh- 
ed  hasbaad  a  lew  extra  potatota 

''  WeUr  he  e.Tdnimed,  ''  that  I 
caU  dtiag  OBO  a  secret  pkasuia,  whca 
one  hse  had  oae-s  fiU  of  stu^  oai  of 
so  many  books !  This  ezedlmt  po- 
tato has  eoalrilmted  its  diase  to  the 
great  eanvulaioas  of  Eai^^ie*  U»a 
m  a  health  to  the  hero,  Wailev 
Baleii^r  They pkdgsdoae another 
by  strflriaii  thdr  ghisws  eC  water  to- 
gsther,  l^Rnry  eaamiwng  afittrwasd 
whether  their  enthusiiBm  had  aet 
occasioned  a  erack  hi  the  class. 
''  For  this  excessive  reflnement,  aai< 
be,  ^  this  every-day  conrreaieaee  of 
gtessea^  we  should  Mve  been  envied 
by  the  ikhest  priaces  of  snftiqai^. 
It  must  he  very  dissgreeabie  to  drimt 
water,  were  it  ever  so  beautifHl,  dear* 
and  wholesome,  oat  of  a  goldea  gol^ 
let;  bat  in  these  glasses  of  oats  the 
lefreshiag  wave  Sows  so  hn|^y 
transparent,  that  one  is  really  tempted 
to  believe  one  is  tasting  the  liqaid 
ether  itself.  Our  meal  is  over,  k^  us 
embsace.'* 

"  We  mcgp  a)Bo»  by  way  af  a 
chants,"  said  the,  ^  draw  our  chiim 
to  the  window." 

^  Oh,  we  have  room  enaag^  !**  said 
the  haebsad;  ^^a  veiy  race-eomee^ 
when  I  titiak  of  the  ci^eo  which 
Louie  XL  built  for  his  sucported 
arisonera.  It  is  incredible  how  mmak 
aai^ponesa  lies  in  the  simple  iurall^ 
of  raisiag  one's  ana  and  1^  at  aae^ 
pleasBfe.  We  are,  to  be  aare,  Ibi- 
tered  still,  whea  we  coaaider  the 
wishes  that  our  q^irit  eoaoeives  at 
times :  the  Psvche  has  entaagkd  hes^ 
self,  Heaven  knows  hcrw,  in  the  b»d- 
lime  which  sUeks  so  ftst  to  tm^  and 
from  which  we  caaaot  iutter  oar* 
sdves  loose;  m&d  we  aad  the  lime 
are  now  become  so  united,  that  w< 
sometimes  mistake  the  poson  &r  oar 
hett«  seir' 

''  Do  not  be  so  pensive,*'  said  CIan» 
taking  hold  of  his  beaatifolly 
formed  hand  with  her  soft  aad  alcn- 
derfingera  ^  Look,  love,  with  what 
curious  ice-fiowttn  the  front  has 
decked  o«urwindovfa.  Myanatwoald 
alwayi  mHintsin  that  toe  room  was 
warmer  with  this  thick  coat  of  ioe 
on  the  ghya  th«ft  if  the 
freeimpLit;' 
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-  ^ Bis  not impeesitde," said BeMry) 
^  nd  ^«t  I  sfaovM  iu»t  be  dispoMd 
to  leanre  off  fires  on  tlie  strength  of 
^is  bdM  Tke  windows  miffbt  at 
knt  bcoonc  so  tliick  with  ^Eikes  of 
iee  that  they  might  narrow  our  romn 
fbr  na,  and  so  we  should  have  grow* 
ing  about  our  bodies  an  iee-palaoc 
like  that  lamons  one  at  Petersfoorg. 
Bat  we  wMl  rather  live  like  piaki 
fclha,  and  not  Mke  prinees/* 

"^  How  wondcnrfobv,  thoash,"  said 
Ckra^  '^\mm  imiki&nousfy  these 
iowen  are  drawn !  One  fhneies  oat 
has  afareadj  sent  them  all  in  vsalhy, 
hev  diffiettH  soever  it  may  be  to 
name  them.  And  kokt  one  ellen 
oovers  the  other,  and  the  magntftcBit 
kaves  seem  to  be  still  growing  while 
we  talk  of  them;* 

^  I  wonder,"  said  Henry,  "  whether 
tike  botanists  have  abready  obserred 
and  dwtehed  tiiis  Flora^  and  trans* 
libaited  it  inia  their  lean^  volumes; 
and  whiitbw  these  dowers  and  leaves 
letiarti  aeeocding  to  oorlain  laws,  or 
traosfem  tiiemsdhres  fcntastieally 
eversMew?  Your  breath,  yo«»>  ipweet 
re^iradion,  tar  tailed  np  Uiiese  fiower* 
nirits,  or  g^Msts  of  an  extin^iushed 
olden  time,  and,  as  festas  you  so  sweet* 
ly  and  dehghtftiUy  think  and  fancy, 
seno  f»oiic  ^snms  traees  here  your 
ooneeJis  and  feelings  in  flower-poaa* 
lews  and  vreird  apfandieais  as  with 
spectral  writing  in  a  perishable  al« 
bnin ;  and  I  xmd  in  ii  how  faithful 
and  d^veled  you  aie  to  me,  how 
mnch  yott  think  of  aae,  even  l^iou^ 
I  wk  sitting  by  you  all  tJ»e  whole/' 

**  Very  eomplimentaiy,  indeed* 
sir,"  she  sepfied  gaily ;  **  you  might 
give  us  some  instructive  andingeni* 
one  C3q^nait!igns  of  these  ioe-iowers, 
like  llie  too  leaamed  and  el^^ant  elu* 
cidatieiis  we  posaess  by  way  of  out- 
lines to  Shak%eare*s  nli^s. 

**  Hush,  my  love !'  answered  the 
hwhand,  *^  let  us  not  venture  on  that 
gpround,  and  do  not  call  me  *sir* 
again  even  in  jdce.  Now  that  ov 
banquet  is  over,  I  wUl  study  a  little 
fiurther  buck  into  my  ctiary.  These 
ttonolo^aes  give  me  ah^ady  a  great 
deid  o^mstF9ctien  about  myself;  how 
ijAueh  mere  ^1  they  do  so  in  the 
futui!e»  in  my  old  age  ?  Can  a  diary 
eoQtain  aay  thing  b«it  monologues? 
Surety  a  i^reat  ereative  spirit  mighl 
Qon0e>¥e  end  write  one  in  di^ogue. 
Only,  we  so  seldom  hear  this  se^nd 


tiiefc  is,  perhaps,  hardly  one  in  a 
thousand  who  hiesars  the  man  of  sense 
and  his  answers  if  they  sosmd  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  spsaker  has 
aeeustomed  his  own  and  their  qnes* 
tions  to  be." 

"  Very  true,"  remarked  Ckom, 
^^  and  therefore  was  marriage  in- 
vents in  its  highest  conseoratioii. 
The  wife  possesses  always  in  her 
love  that  second  answedng  voiee,  and 
nghtecho  of  the  spirit;  and,  believe 
me,  what  yon  BEiai,  in  the  pride  of 
your  manliood,  so  often  call  our  silli* 
nesi,  or  short^si§^ednesa»  or  w«t  of 
philosophy,  or  incapableness  of  coping 
with  r^ihty,  and  suchlike  phraaes — 
this  is,  how  often,  the  ml  spirit* 
dialogae,  the  eompletioii  or  harmo« 
nious  accord  of  your  souFs  m^sterjr. 
But  to  be  sure  most  men  dehght  m 
■othimg  more  than  in  imitative  eeho, 
and  caU  thcA  the  voice  of  natnre,  the 
mekdy  of  the  soul,  which  is  only 
the  resonance  of  prettiness  i^ek  and 
learned  by  heart,  but  never  imder- 
stood.  This  is  even  their  ideal  type 
of  womanhood  very  often,  which  tney 
become  mortally  enamoured  of.*' 

'*  Angel  —  Heaven !"  exclaimed  in 
eesla^  the  youthful  husband.  "  Yes;, 
we  iBEMlerstand  one  another ;  our  love 
n  the  true  marriage,  and  you  iUiH 
minate  and  compl^  in  me  the  re- 
gions in  which  defioien^  or  darkness 
bej^ins  to  appear.  If  these  are  such 
thmga  as  orates,  there  must  also 
necessarily  be  sense  and  hearing  to 
receive  and  hilerpret  them.'* 

A  long  ettbraoe  finished  and  iUns^ 
tvated  this  oonwrsatmn. 

^'  A  kiss,**  said  Henry,  ^^  is  an  oracle 
toa  I  wonder  if  there  have  ever 
been  people  who  eonld  iraayiite  a 
rational  meaning  in  a  really  mtense 
kissr 

Ckira  kmghed  loud,  but  ^^kw 
senoos  again  on  a  sudden,  and  said, 
somewhat  dejected^,  and  even  vrith 
a  tone  of  compassion, — 

"  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the  way  we  he- 
have  to  our  servants  and  stewards, 
grooms  and  equerries,  to  whom  never- 
theless we  have  often  so  nmoh  reason 
to  be  thank&l.  If  we  are  in  a  state 
of  mental,  even  of  mare  wanton,  ex- 
citement, we  despise  and  laugk  at 
them.  I  remember  when  my  father 
ones  leapt  his  black  huttter  over  a 
very  brond  ditel^  and  every  body 
was  adminn^  him,  aad  the  ladies 
dijiging  tbeir  kaMde>  an  eld  head- 
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groom  who  was  standing  by  only 
shook  his  head  critically  at  the  sight. 
The  man  was  stiff  and  awkwaiid,  and 
most  comical  to  look  at  with  his  red 
nose  and  long  top-knot.  ^  Well^  and 
you,'  said  my  warm-tempered  father 
briskly  to  him,  '  have  you  any  thing 
to  drill  me  for  agam  ?*  But  the  per- 
pendicular old  man  would  not  be 
moved  from  his  gravity,  and  said 
quietly,  *  In  the  firet  place,  your  ex- 
cellency pulled  the  horse  in  too  much, 
because  you  felt  uneasy ;  you  might 
have  fallen,  for  the  leap  was  not  &ee 
and  far  enough.  Secondly,  the  horse 
has  quite  as  much  of  the  merit  as 
you ;  and,  thirdly,  if  I  had  not  trained 
the  animal  for  many  a  long  day  and 
made  it  reasonable,  a  thing  to  be  done 
only  by  a  patient  man,  and  one  who 
is  not  afhud  of  trouble  and  tedious- 
ness,  neither  your  courage  nor  the 
good-will  of  the  horse  would  have 
been  of  any  avaU.*  '  You  are  right, 
old  man,*  said  my  father,  and  made 
him  a  handsome  present.  So  is  it 
with  us.  We  may  only  then  give 
the  rein  to  fancy,  only  then  abandon 
ourselves  to  our  forebodings  and  our 
feelings,  only  then  dream  and  be  witty, 
when  that  same  dry  reason  has 
schooled  all  these  fiery  chargers  be- 
forehand. If  horse  and  rider  remain 
mere  amateurs,  and  yet  will  attempt 
the  dangerous  leap,  mev  will  tumble 
and  lie  m  the  ditcn,  to  uie  consterna- 
tion or  for  the  amusement  of  the 
bystanders.** 

"  Very  true,**  remarked  Heniy ; 
^^  the  history  of  our  times  confirms 
this  by  the  example  of  many  an 
enthusiast,  and  even  numy  a  poet. 
There  are  bards  nowadays  who  even 
jump  up  the  wrong  way,  and  yet  set 
themselves  quite  coolly  to  attempt 
that  difficult  leap.  Oh,  your  father  1" 
Clara  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of 
compassion,  the  expression  of  which 
he  could  not  resist.  "  Yes,  father,** 
said  he,  almost  peevishly,  "  in  that 
one  word  very  much  is  said.  And 
what  then  would  I  have  ?  You  were 
yet  able  to  give  him  up,  however 
dearly  you  loved  him.*' 

Both  were  become  serious.  "  I 
will  go  on  with  my  studies,**  said  the 
young  man. 

He  took  up  his  diary  again,  and 
turned  back  another  leaf.  He  read 
aloud  :  —  "  *  To-day  I  sold  to  the 
niggardly  bookseller  my  rare  copy  of 
Chaucer -^  that  old,  valuable  ecUtion 


of  Caxton.  My  dear  and  noble- 
hearted  friend,  Andrew  V  andelmeer^ 
had  made  me  a  present  of  it  on  my 
birthday,  which  we  celebrated  once 
at  the  university  in  our  youth.  He 
had  bespoken  it  expressly  from  Lon- 
don, had  paid  very  dear  for  it,  and 
had  it  bound  richly  and  beautifully 
according  to  his  own  particular  taste, 
with  many  Gothic  decoraticms.  The 
old  miser,  though  he  gave  me  so 
little  for  it,  has  certainly  sent  it  direct 
to  London,  to  make  more  than  ten- 
fold profit  by  it.  If  I  had  but  cat 
out  the  fly-leaf  at  least  on  yrbkh  I 
had  noted  down  the  history  of  this 
present,  and  had  ako  written  down 
our  address  here.  That  will  now  go  to 
London  too,  or  into  some  rich  man's 
library.  This  annoys  me.  And  that 
I  should  have  thus  ^ven  away  this 
dear  copy,  and  sold  it  for  less  than 
its  wortn,  would  almost  induce  me  to 
think  that  I  really  am  impoverished 
or  in  want ;  for  this  book  was,  un** 
doubtedly,  the  dearest  property  I  ever 
possessed,  and  such  a  remembrance 
of  him — of  my  incomparable  fii^id  I 
Oh,  Andrew  Vandelmeer !  are  you 
yet  living?  Where  are  you?  Do 
you  still  think  of  me  ?" 

**I  saw  your  grief,*'  said  Clara, 
^^  when  you  were  selling  the  book ; 
but  you  nave  never  yet  described  to 
me  more  minutely  this  friend  of  yoar 
youth.** 

''  He  was  a  young  mim,"  said  Henryi 
<(  like  me,  but  something  older  and  a 
ffreat  deal  steadier.  We  had  already 
known  one  another  at  school ;  and  I 
may  truly  say  that  he  presented  me 
witn  his  love,  and  pressed  it  na8Bi<ni« 
ately  upon  me.  He  was  ricn,  and| 
in  spite  of  his  ^reat  wealth  and  efie- 
minate  education,  still  very  bene* 
volent,  and  perfectly  free  from  sel- 
fishness. He  complained  that  I  did 
not  correspond  to  his  passion,  that 
my  Mendship  was  too  cool,  and  nevtf 
satisfied  him.  We  were  at  the  univer- 
sity together,  and  occupied  the  same 
lodgings.  He  insisted  that  I  should 
desire  some  sacrifice  from  hixn,  for  he 
had  a  superfluity  of  every  thii«^,  and 
my  father  was  not  able  to  make  me 
more  than  a  moderate  allowance. 
When  we  returned  to  the  capital,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  goin^  to  the 
East  Indies,  for  he  was  quite  inde- 
pendent His  heart  drew  him  toward 
those  wondrous  regions ;  there  would 
he  learn,  and  see,  and  oontemplatei 
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and  quench  his  bnming  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  his  longing  after  the 
di^ant  and  the  unknown.  Then 
ensued  an  incessant  persuading,  and 
b^ging,  and  praying  of  me  to  ac- 
company him ;  he  assured  me  that  I 
should  and  must  make  my  fortune 
there,  and  that  he  would  help  me  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  inherited  great  pos- 
sessions there  from  his  ancestors. 
But  my  mother,  to  whom  in  her  last 
days  I  was  able  to  make  some  little 
return  for  her  love,  died,  my  father 
was  ill,  my  Mend's  passion  I  could 
not  partake,  and  besides  I  had  not 
stored  up  all  the  information  nor 
learned  all  the  languages  which, 
owin^  to  his  love  for  the  East,  were 
familiar  to  him.  There  were  even 
relations  of  his  yet  living  whom  he 
was  going  to  visit  there.  Through 
my  friends  and  patrons  I  obtained 
what  had  always  been  my  wish — a 
diplomatic  situation.  With  my  mo- 
ther's property  I  was  in  a  condition 
to  equip  myself  decently  for  my  post, 
and  I  left  my  father,  of  whose  re- 
covery there  was  now  little  hope. 
My  friend  positively  insisted  that  I 
should  intrust  to  him  a  part  of  my 
capital  with  which  he  was  to  specu- 
late there,  and  place  the  Aiture  profits 
to  my  account  I  supposed  that  this 
was  a  pretext  to  enable  him  with  a 
good  grace  to  make  me  a  considerable 
present  some  time  or  other.  I  thus 
came  with  my  ambassador  to  your 
native  dty,  where  my  destiny  de- 
veloped itself  afterward  in  the  way 
that  you  know," 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  any 
thing  more  of  this  excellent  Andrew  ? 
askea  Clara. 

"  I  received  two  letters  from  him 
from  that  far  country,**  answered 
Henry ;  '*  and  I  afterwards  heard  an 
unconfirmed  report  that  he  had  died 
there  of  the  cholera.  Thus  was  he 
taken  away  firom  me ;  my  father  was 
no  more ;  I  was  thrown,  even  as  re- 
gards propertjr,  entirely  on  my  own 
resources.  Still  I  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  my  ambassador,  I  was  not  dis- 
esteemed  at  court,  I  could  count  on 
powerf\il  protectors,  and  all  this  is 
goner 

**  Yes,  indeed !"  said  Clara,  "  you 
have  sacrificed  every  thing  for  me, 
and  I  too  am  rejected  for  ever  by 
my  own.** 

^*  So  much  the  more  must  our 
love  stand  us  in  stead  of  every  thing," 
iaid  her  husband ;/'  and  00  doe«  it 


too ;  for  our  honeymoon,  as  the  pro- 
saic people  call  it,  has  already  spread 
itself  over  more  than  a  year. 

"  But  your  beautiful  book,"  said 
Clara,  "  your  glorious  poem !  If  we 
had  been  able  to  keep  at  least  a  copy 
of  that,  how  we  m^nt  have  revelled 
in  it  during  these  long  winter  even- 
ings !  Though,  to  be  sure,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  sigh,  ^^  we  must  even  then 
have  had  candles  at  our  disposal." 

"  Never  mind,  my  little  Clara," 
said  the  husband,  comfortingly ;  *^  we 
can  chat,  and  that  is  better;  you 
sing  me  a  song,  I  hear  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  or  am  gladdened  by  one 
of  those  heavenly  laughs  of  yours. 
These  laughing  notes  I  have  never 
yet  heard  but  from  you.  There  is 
such  a  pure  jubilation,  such  an  un- 
earthly scream  of  joy,  and  withal  so 
fine,  so  intensely  moving  a  sentiment 
in  this  note  of  delight  and  of  exult- 
ing, that  I  listen  to  it  in  ecstasy,  and 
thmk  and  brood  over  it  long  aitcr- 
ward.  For  there  are  moods  and  occa- 
sions, my  angel,  when  one  is  shocked, 
horrified  sometimes,  at  a  person  one 
has  long — ^veiy  long  known,  when  he 
strikes  up  a  laugh  that  comes  right 
from  the  heart,  and  which  we  have 
never  heard  in  all  its  depth  from  him 
before.  Even  in  ffentie  drls,  who 
till  then  had  pleased  me,  I  nave  been 
sometimes  struck  by  this.  Just  as 
in  many  a  heart  a  sweet  angel  slum- 
bers unrecognised,  waiting  only  for 
the  genius  that  is  to  awaken  him; 
even  so  there  often  sleeps  in  the  deep 
back-CToimd,  even  in  graceful  and 
amiable  persons,  a  perfectly  vulgar 
sense  which  jumps  un  out  of  its 
dreams  when  once  tne  ridiculous 
penetrates  with  full  force  into  the 
most  secret  chamber  of  the  soul.  We 
feel  then  instinctively  that  there  is 
something  in  this  bein^  which  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  agamst.  Oh,  how 
meaning,  how  characteristic  is  the 
laugh  of  men !  Yours,  my  own  love, 
I  should  like  to  describe  in  poetry." 

"  Let  us,  however,"  she  remarked, 
"  take  care  not  to  be  unjust.  A  too 
curious  prying  into  men  might  easily 
lead  to  misanUiropy." 

"  That  that  young,  inconsiderate 
bookseller,"  continued  Henry,"  should 
have  become  bankrupt,  and  run  away 
into  the  wide  world  with  my  precious 
manuscript,  is  also  doubtless  a  part 
of  our  good  luck.  How  easily  my 
intercourse  with  him,  the  printed 
bool^  the  talk  about  it  in  the  town 
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might  hare  drtim  the  atteafion  «f 
the  curious  upon  us  here.  The  per* 
secution  of  your  fiither  and  family 
hs8  certainly  not  yet  abated;  my 
passports  would  ha^e  been  examined 
anew  and  more  sharply ;  the  suspicion 
would  have  been  excited  th«t  my 
name  is  only  a  fedse  and  assumed  one; 
and  so,  in  my  helpless  state,  with  the 
anger  of  my  goTemment  hanging 
over  me  on  account  of  my  f%ht, 
they  would  in&Uibly  have  separated 
US ;  hare  sent  you  back  t«  your  re<- 
laiionF,  and  involved  me  in  a  long 
and  difficult  lawsuit.  Thtti^  my 
angel,  are  we  happy,  over  hi^y,  in 
our  concealment. 

As  it  was  now  already  dark,  and 
the  fire  was  burnt  out  in  the  stove, 
these  two  hapjpy  beings  betook  them- 
selves to  their  small,  narrow  bed- 
chamber, and  common  couch.  Here 
they  felt  nothing  of  the  rigid  and  in- 
creasing frost,  or  of  the  snow-storm 
that  pelted  against  their  little  window. 
Pleasant  dreams  flitted  over  their 
heads,  visions  of  happiness,  com- 
petence, and  Joy,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  nature  surrounded  them; 
and  when  they  awoke  out  of  the 
fair  illusion,  the  reality  delighted 
them  still  more  intensely.  They 
chatted  on  in  the  dark  and  delayed 
getting  up  and  dressing  themselves, 
for  frost  and  trouble  awaited  them 
without.  In  the  meantime  the  day- 
light b^an  to  glimmer,  and  Clara 
hastened  into  the  conSned  sitting- 
room,  to  raise  a  spark  from  die  ariies 
and  light  a  little  Are  in  the  stove. 
Henry  helped  her,  and  they  laughed 
like  children  on  finding  that  they 
could  make  nothing  of  their  work. 
At  last)  after  puffing  and  blowing 
till  they  were  both  red  in  Uie  fiiee, 
the  match  caught  fire,  and  the  sparing 
and  fine  -  cut  supply  of  wood  was 
dexterously  arranged  so  as  to  wann 
the  stove  and  the  little  room  at  as 
low  a  cost  as  possible. 


nxx  the  fidflshood  of  thai  feMnnted 
Latin  proverb, — *^Sine  C^rere  et 
Baccho  friget  Vemar  Thus  did 
they  whUe  away  tfae  hoars.  '^  I  asi 
gloating  already,deaTest,*'  said  Henry, 
''  over  the  diought  of  eomii^  in  my 
diary  to  the  place  whttne  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  you  off  w   and* 

*''•  Oh  Heavens  I"  she  exclaimed, 
^^  how  atrangdy  and  unexpoctodly 
that  wandrous  momeat  surpnaed  osi 
I  had  ahready  for  aeveral  days  past 
remarked  that  my  fa/ther  was  aomef 
what  out  of  teoMer ;  he  vgcikis  to  ne 
in  a  diffinrent  tone  from  his  wosMt. 
He  had  before  e94>reaBed  kk  astonish- 
ment at  yoKur  fraquart  visita;  now, 
he  did  not  name  you,  but  taUcad 
about  people  of  low  birth  not  know- 
ing their  j^aces,  and  putting  them* 
selves  on  a  perfect  level  with  their 
betters.  As  I  nmde  no  answer,  he 
grew  angry;  and  when  I  at  last 
apoke,  his  temper  found  vent  in  a 
Prions  passion^  I  felt  that  he  was 
seeldng  a  nretext  to  quarrd^  and  af- 
terwards tnat  he  watched  me,  and 
caused  me  to  be  watched  by  others. 
At  tiie  end  of  a  week,  just  as  I  was 
going  out  to  pay  a  visk,  my  faiths 
maid  ran  after  me  on  the  stairs,  as 
the  footman  was  already  gone  on, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  arrangiBg 
something  in  my  dress  ndiispered  to 
me  that  tul  was  diseovered ;  that  my 
drawers  had  been  forced  opm  and 
all  your  letters  fouad;  UM  that  I 
was  to  be  sent  in  a  few  hours  to  an 
aunt  who  lived  a  long  way  off,  ia  a 
wretched  part  of  the  jcountry.  How 
soon  was  my  reaolMtioa  tafcenf  I 
got  out  of  the  carriage  to  moke  aeaie 
purchases  at  a  miMmer*ak  and  sent 
awa^  eoachman  and  aervants,  with 
ordors  to  return  for  me  in  an  houi^s 
time." 

"  Ajad  how  surprised,  how  aatoa- 
ished,  how  trans{)orted  was  I  !**  ex- 
claimed the  husband,  **  when  you  so 
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"^  Bai  tiM»,"  the  Mitimed, ""  fcht 
tbotttaod  smtoTastllieftti  oa  the 
my,  ia  ^  bad  mas;  ^e  -wmi  of 
doihes  and  serviee,  tlie  juta^old 
eottfortB  wliicli  we  h«d  been  aocus- 
tomed  to,  and  which  we  were  now 
fiUn  to  do  ¥ritfaont;  aad  the  fright* 
when  w«  learned  firom  any  choice 
tnvellef  bow  we  waK  i^unued, — 
how  wiblie  every  thing  had  beooiae, 
how  little  eerraaoay  would  he  used 
towards  us  if  we  were  overtaken." 

"  Ye%  yes,  darling,**  refdied  Henry, 
^^  that  was  ik^  worst  day  in  o«r 
whole  jouro^.  Do  y4»u  rentember 
how,  to  ATOid  su^Bicion,  we  were 
obliged  to  lavgh  vrith  that  chattering 
i^«B^,  when  he  entered  into  a  do- 
soription  of  the  sedneer,  who,  in  his 
opinion*  was  ih»  very  pattern  of  a 
wretched  di^^matist,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  taken  no  prudent  measvres  and 
sure  preoautions ;  how  he  i^epeatedl^ 
called  your  own  lorer  a  stupid  devil 
•—A  blockhead ;  bow  you  were 
tempted  to  get  into  a  passion,  and  yet 
IbitDed  younelf  again  into  a  laugh  at 
a  sign  from  me, — nay,  began  of  your 
own  aocord  to  rail  most  superfluouriy, 
and  describe  yourself  and  me  as 
silly,  foolish  people;  and  how,  at 
last,  when  the  talkative  gentieman, 
to  whom,  after  all,  we  had  great  rea* 
son  to  be  thankful  for  his  warning, 
had  gone  about  bis  business*  you 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.** 

"  Yes,**  she  exclaimed,— *^  yes, 
Henry,  that  day  was  a  glad  and  a 
moumfiil  one.  Our  rings,  the  trink- 
ets we  happened  to  have  about  us, 
BOW  helped  us  on.  But  it  was  an 
irreparable  loss  not  to  have  saved 
your  letters.  And  a  hot  shudder 
comes  over  me  still  when  I  think 
that  other  eyes  than  mine  have  read 
those  heavenly  words,  those  glov^ing 
notes  oi  love,  and  have  only  been 
scandalised  by  the  tones  that  were 
blessedness  to  me*** 

^  And  yet  worse,**  continued  the 
husband,  "  that  I  in  my  foolish  hurry 
should  have  left  behind  all  the  scraps 
of  paper  that  vou  had  sent  to  me,  or 
i^ped  secretly  into  my  hand  in  so 
many  diiferent  moods  of  mind.  In 
every  process,  and  not  in  love* 
matters  alone,  it  is  always  the  black 
and  white  whereby  the  secret  is  dis< 
covered,  or  the  case  made  worse* 
And  yet  one  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  delineating  with  ink  and 
pen  the  features  that  arc  to  typify 


the  aoni  Oh,  my  helo76d«  thetie 
wtDt  often  wovds  in  those  letters  at 
which  By  heart,  touched  by  your 
mMOti^  hand,  aad  ripened  by  the  ge- 
mbI  hi^ttth  of  lovt,  tinfokied  itself 
so  vicrfently  irom  its  bud,  that,  as 
happens  in  the  too  siidden  expansion 
of  all  kavea,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
bUrating.** 

They  emfaiBoed  one  another,  and 
thene  ensued  an  almost  solemn  pause* 
''Dearest,**  said  Henry,  at  hist, 
"  what  a  library  we  shouid  have  in 
addition  to  my  diaiy,  if  vour  letters 
and  mine  had  been  saved  out  of  this 
Omar-like  destruction!**  Be  took 
up  his  diary,  and  nead,  turning  over 
the  ps^^  badcwards. 

"^^buttI  This  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, which  the  man  so  often 
tdnmies  in  the  doff,  is  j^enendly  much 
too  little  regarded  m  the  numaa 
i^iecies  itself.  It  is  incredible,  tbough 
we  see  it  dsil^,  what  an  extraordinary 
and  oS^sok  quite  crooked  noticm  many 
people  fi>rm  to  themselves  of  what 
are  called  duties.  When  a  sen^ant 
labours  beyond  all  belief  he  has 
only  done  his  dutv,  and  upon  and 
aoent  this  duty  the  iq)per  classes 
have  such  refined  theories  of  their 
own,  that  they  twist  all  duties,  as 
much  as  they  can,  by  their  own  self- 
ishness, or  bend  them  to  their  own 
convenience.  Were  it  not  for  this 
inflexible  hard-labour  system — this 
iron  chain  of  acts  and  writings  whidi 
letters  Germany  so  closely,  we  should 
most  likely  be  witnesses  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instanoes  of  this  virtue. 
It  is  undenttble,  that  the  slavery  of 
this  eternal  scribbling  in  our  age  and 
country  is  for  the  most  part  needless, 
not  unfre^uently  even  hurtfuL  But 
just  imagme  this  great  drag  on  the 
wheel  of  our  selfish  time  and  sensual 
g^ieration  suddenly  removed — what 
might  not  happen  ?  —  what  destruc- 
tive confusion  might  there  not  ensue 
on  all  sides  ? 

"*To  be  fiee  from  duties  is,  in  fiict, 
the  state  to  which  all  people  of  re- 
finement, as  they  are  termed,  are  al- 
ways rushing  forward  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  they  otU  it  independence,  self- 
sufficaencyt  freedom.  They  do  not 
reflect  that,  in  proportion  as  they 
draw  nearer  to  tnis  end,  the  duties 
increase  with  which,  till  then  the 
state,  or  the  great,  incredibly  com- 
plicated, and  enormous  machine  of  the 
89^  poQstittttion,  had«  perhaps  ollen 
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blindly,  charged  itself  in  their  name. 
Every  body  cries  out  against  tyranny, 
and  every  body  tries  to  become  a 
tyrant.  The  rich  man  acknowledges 
no  duties  towards  the  ipoor,  Sie 
landed  proprietor  toward  his  tenant, 
the  prince  toward  his  people, — and 
yet  they  are  all  an^  if  these  de- 
pendants of  theirs  violate  any  duties 
toward  them.  Therefore  is  it  that 
the  lower  classes  call  this  claim  an 
antiauated  and  exploded  one,  and 
try,  by  dint  of  rhetoric  and  sophism, 
to  deny  and  annihilate  all  those 
bonds  by  which  alone  the  existence 
of  states  and  the  progress  of  hu* 
mani^^  are  possible. 

"  *  But  fiaelitjr,  genuine  fidelity, — 
how  different  is  it,  now  much  higher 
a  thing  than  an  acknowledged  con- 
tract, a  stipulated  relation  of  mutual 
engagements!  And  how  beautiful 
does  this  fidelity  appear  in  aged  do- 
mestics and  then:  self-devotion,  when, 
as  in  the  old  poetic  times,  they  live 
alone  and  wholly  for  their  masters,  in 
simple  love. 

**  ^  And  I  can  fancy  it  to  be  a  very 
great  blessing  when  the  servant  can 
conceive  nothing  higher,  nothing 
more  noble,  than  his  superior.  In 
him  all  doubt,  all  broodmg,  all  wa- 
vering, and  turning  hither  and  thi- 
ther, is  extinguished  for  ever.  As 
day  and  nigh^  summer  and  winter, 
as  the  immutable  mimstry  of  nature, 
so  is  his  condition ;  in  the  love  to  his 
master  every  thing  is  made  plain  to 
him. 

'^  *  And  towards  such  servants  as 
these  have  their  masters  no  duties  ? 
They  have  them  towards  all  their 
servants,  over  and  above  their  stipu- 
lated wages;  but  to  such  as  these 
they  owe  much  more,  something  very 
dirorent  and  a  great  deal  higher, 
namely,  a  real  genuine  love,  a  love 
corresponding  to  their  entire  devo- 
tion. 

" '  How  shall  we  ever  make  good  or 
reciprocate  (for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
rewarding)  all  that  our  ^ood  old 
Christma  does  for  us?  She  is  my 
wife*s  nurse;  we  found  her  at  the 
first  post,  and  she  obliged  us  almost 
by  main  force  to  let  her  accompany 
us  on  our  way.  To  her  we  could 
teU  every  thing,  for  she  is  secrecy  it- 
self; and  she  soon  accommodated 
herself  to  the  part  she  had  to  (day  on 
the  journey  and  here.  And  now 
devoted  she  19  to  u%  espedally  to  my 


Clara!  She  livei  down-stairs,  in  a 
narrow,  dark  little  room,  and  earms 
her  breEtd  in  fact  by  occasional  ser- 
vice in  neighbouring  houses.  W^e 
could  not  nuike  out  how  she  managed 
our  washing  at  so  little  cost,  and 
made  such  cheap  purchases,  till  we 
discovered  at  last  tnat  she  had  sacri- 
ficed for  us  every  thing  she  could 
possibly  spare.  She  now  works  hard 
out  of  the  house  to  serve  us,  and  that 
she  may  be  able  to  stay  with  us. 

^  *  So  I  must  now  part  with  my 
Chaucer,  printed  by  Caxton,  and  ac- 
cept the  wretched  offer  of  the  hag- 
glmg  bookseller.  The  words  ^to 
part  with*  have  always  moved  me, 
particularly  when  used  by  poor 
women  who  are  obliged  by  want  to 
pawn  or  sell  good  or  valuea  dothea. 
It  sounds  almost  as  if  the  thinga 
were  children  to  part  with.  As  Lear 
parted  with  Cordelia,  so  I  with  mv 
Chaucer.  But  did  not  Clara  seU 
long  ago,  on  the  road  even,  her  only 
ffo<M  gown — that  which  she  wore  on 
her  mght?  Yes,  Christma  is,  after 
all,  worth  more  than  the  Chaucer, 
and  she  must  have  some  part  of  its 
price ;  only,  she  will  refuse  to  accept 
It 

'^^  Caliban,  in  admiration  at  the 
drunken  Ste&no,  and  still  more  at 
his  celestial  liquor,  kneels  down  be- 
fore the  drunkard,  and  says,  be- 
seechingly, and  with  uplifted  hands, 
*  I  prithee  be  my  God! 

^  *  This  we  laugh  at ;  and  many  an 
official,  man^  a  starred  and  titled 
personage  joins  in  the  laugh,  who 
says,  quite  as  beseechingly,  to  the 
drunken  prince  or  the  disgusting 
mistress,  ^  I  prithee  be  my  €rod !  I 
know  not  where  to  bestow  my  vene- 
ration, my  fiuth,  my  impulse  to  wch*- 
ship  something;  a  god  fails  me  to- 
tally on  whom  I  can  believe,  whom  I 
can  serve,  to  whom  I  can  dedicate 
my  heart.  Be  thou  this  god,  for  thou 
hast  good  wine,  and  that  I  trust  will 
last!* 

^^*We  laugh  at  Caliban  and  his 
slavish  feelings,  because  here,  as  ever 
in  Shakspeare,  under  this  mantle  of 
comedy  an  infinite  and  most  striking 
truth  is  pronounced ;  because  we 
feel  instantly  this  truth  whereby  90 
many  thousands  are  transformed  in 
our  fancy  into  Calibans,  therefore  do 
we  laugh  at  these  meaning  words. 

^  ^  I  ]Mrithee  be  my  Crod  !*  has  oar 
(dd  Chnstiaa,  %o^  said  to  Ckra,  ia 
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her  quiet,  honest  heart,  and  without 
pnmoiincmg  it ;  but  not  like  Caliban, 
or  those  worldly  men,  to  obtain  wine 
and  honours;  but  that  Clara  may 
give  her  leave  to  want,  to  hunoer, 
and  to  thirst,  and  to  work  fbr  her 
fur  into  the  night 

"  ^  For  a  r^er  like  me,  it  needs 
not  to  be  said  that  there  is  some 
little  difference  here.'  *' 

Aneniotionhad<mthisdaydisturbed 
the  reading,  an  emotion  which  be- 
came much  stronger  when  the  wrink- 
led and  infirm  md  nurse,  dressed  in 
wretched  clothes,  came  into  the  room 
to  announce  tbit  she  would  not  sleep 
this  night  in  the  little  room  below ; 
but  that  she  would  yet  be  ready  the 
next  morning  to  make  the  necessary 
provisions.  Clara  accompanied  her 
out,  and  spoke  with  her  outside  the 
door;  and  Henry  stnu^  his  hand  on 
the  table,  and  exclaimed,  in  tears, 
— ^"Why  do  I  not  work  even  as  a 
day-labourer?  I  am  yet  healthy 
and  stronff.  But  no,  I  dare  not  do 
so;  for  then  only  she  would  begin 
to  feel  herself  wretched :  she,  too, 
would  try  to  earn  something,  and 
would  be  tormenting  herself,  and 
seekine  help  on  all  sides,  and  we 
should  formally  declare  ourselves 
both  to  be  in  misery.  Besides,  we 
should  certainly  then  be  discovered. 
And  do  we  not  live  still  ?  Are  we 
not  happy?'* 

Clara  came  back  quite  cheerflil, 
and  the  bad  dinner  was  again  eaten 
by  the  contented  couple  as  if  it  were 
a  delicious  one.  ^  Now,**  said  Chva, 
when  they  had  done,  "we  should 
&el  no  want  if  our  stock  of  wood 
were  not  completely  exhausted. 
Christina,  even,  knows  not  what  to 
do.- 

**  Dear  wife,"  said  Henry,  gravely, 
"  we  live  in  a  civilised  age,  in  a  well- 
governed  land,  not  among  heathens 
and  cannibals ;  ways  and  means  must 
present  themselves.  Ifwewereina 
desert,  I  would,  of  course,  like  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  fell  some  trees.  Who 
knows  whether  there  are  not  woods 
where  one  least  expects  them  ?  Bir- 
man  wood  came,  after  all,  to  Mac- 
beth,— to  his  own  destruction,  to  be 
sure.  Islands,  too,  have  often  emerged 
on  a  sudden  from  the  ocean ;  in  the 
midst  of  difb  and  desert  rocks  there 
often  STOWS  a  palm-tree ;  the  thorn 
lobe  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  tbd^ 


wool  when  the^come  too  near  it,  but 
the  linnet  carries  off  these  spoils  to 
its  nest,  to  make  a  warm  bed  with 
them  for  its  tender  younff  ones.'* 

Clara  slept  this  time  longer  than 
usual,  and  when  she  awoke  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  was  broad  day- 
light, and  still  more  surprised  not  to 
see  her  husband  at  her  side.  But 
how  astonished  was  she  when  she 
heard  a  loud  creaking  noise  like  that 
of  a  saw  on  hard  unyielding  wood. 
She  dressed  herself  <}uickly,  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
incident.  "My  Henry,"  she  ex- 
claimed, on  ffoing  in,  "what  are  you 
doing  there  f ' 

"  Cutting  the  wood  for  our  stove,** 
he  replied  panting,  looking  up  at  the 
same  time  ftt)m  his  work,  and  shew- 
ing a  thoroughly  red  face  to  his  wife. 

"  But  tell  me  how  on  earth  you 
ever  came  by  the  saw,  and  by  this 
enormous  block  of  beautiftd  wood  ?** 

"You  know,'*  said  Henry,  that 
four  or  five  stairs  lead  up  from  here 
to  a  little  garret  which  is  empty. 
Now,  I  saw  lately  in  a  chest,  as  I  was 
peepinff  through  the  keyhole,  a  wood 
saw  and  an  axe,  which  I  suppose  be- 
long to  the  old  master  of  the  house, 
or  God  knows  whom  else.  As  one 
mariis  the  progress  of  the  world's 
history,  so  did  I  mark  out  to  myself 
these  usefVil  instruments.  Well,  this 
morning,  while  you  were  still  sleep- 
ing so  sweetly,  I  went  up  there  m 
tiie  dark,  burst  open  the  thin  and 
miserable  door,  which  was  hardly 
fiistened  bv  a  wretched  little  bolt, 
and  brought  down  these  two  deadly 
weapons.  Now,  as  I  know  exactly 
the  situation  of  our  house,  I  took, 
not  without  labour  and  difficulty, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  axe,  the 
long,  thick,  weighty  bannisters  of  our 
staircase  out  of  their  joints,  and 
brought  in  this  Ions  and  heavy  raf- 
ter, which  almost  fills  up  our  whole 
room.  See,  now,  beloved  Clara, 
what  solid,  capital  people  our  fore- 
fiithers  were!  Look  at  this  oaken 
mass  of  the  most  beautifril  and  corny 
wood,  polished  and  varnished  so 
smoothly.  This  will  make  a  very 
different  fire  from  what  we  have  had 
hitherto  with  our  miserable  fir  and 
willow  branches.'* 

"But,  Henry,"  exclaimed  Clara, 
and  struck  her  hands  together,  "  to 
destroy  the  house  I" 

^  Noboc^  ever  com^  tp  s^  ns,*^ 
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Md  Bmof*  "W#  know  <mu*  Mm 
stoirmM^  UN  ntver  go  up  uA  down 
ii  ouneWes ;  m  %\ml  it  exi9ls  only 
for  old  CbrutiAfti  who  would  jel  be 
wfimtely  MtoaUiad  if  w#  w«re  to 
aa^  to  her :  *  I>ook  yo,  old  |rirl,  «ia 
of  tha  fijMflt  oaks  in  the  whok  foreet, 
»  trunk  M  thick  •«  a  inta*8  body,  ia 
to  be  fellfidf  and  carefully  prepared 
by  the  aawyer,  and  afterwaroa  by  tbo 
Gwrpeoter,  that  you,  my  good  old 
wouian,  Diay  lean  on  it  as  you  go  u^ 
stairs/  She  would  bunst  out  iMigh- 
ing,  would  old  Chri^na.  No ;  such 
bannisters  as  theae  bekmg  a|;ain  to 
the  perfectly  uselsss  auperduities  of 
life;  the  wood  has  come  to  ua  as  soon 
as  it  remarked  what  prwng  need  we 
had  of  it.  I  am  quite  a  eoi^uror ; 
but  a  few  strokes  of  that  magic  axe» 
and  this  magnifioent  trunk  yielded  to 
my  might.  All  tins  eomes  of  civili- 
sation; if  one  had  been  obliged  to 
help  oneself  up-stairs  by  means  of  a 
lope,  as  in  many  old  cottagea»  or  by 
a  rail  of  iron,  as  in  palaces,  my  m« 
culation  would  never  have  been  nit 
upon,  and  I  should  have  had  to  seek 
and  to  invent  other  remedies.** 

As  soonaa  Clara  had  recovered  from 
hix  surprise,  she  could  not  help 
laughing  loud  and  heartily.  61^ 
then  said,  "  Well,  now  the  thing  ia 
done,  I  will  at  least  help  you  in  vour 
wood-tutting,  in  the  way  I  bavo 
often  seen  practised  in  the  streets^** 

They  laid  the  wood  on  two  chairs 
which  stood  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
as  the  leuflth  of  it  req[uire4  Both 
then  sawea  at  the  nuddle  of  the 
Uock,  to  diminish  the  intervemng 
distance.  It  was  hard  worL^^w 
neither  of  tnem  was  used  to  toe  la«» 
hour,  and  the  tough  wood  reidsted 
the  teeth  of  the  saw.  Laughing  and 
perspirinff  away,  the  two  advanced 
but  slowly  in  their  business.  Ai 
length  the  beam  broke  under  their  last 
efforts.  They  rested,  and  wiped  away 
the  sweat  firom  their  brows.  **  This 
work  has  die  advantage  over  and 


m  Oe  dirk,  nmmn  ^ai^em,  ai 
already  oearerted  iato  these  fiiynt 
ettbjic  Mii,  wiliek  now*  wilh  •  Ittle 
persuaaioci  and  srti&dal  poliakvig  hj 
oMans  of  this  affe,  will  be  saade  m 
fiwr  the  fifi^  and  reodeivd  e^iablf  of 
enduring  the  fUunes  <if  enthvaiaam.** 
He  took  up  lUe  first  eaoare  bit 
that  came  to  kaad.  and  the  labour  of 
cutting  it  up  into  onaller  ki^s  and 
little  pieces  was  naturally  more  &- 
tigiung  than  the  aaviiic»  CJara 
raited  man  i>  while,  and  looked  widi 
yM  and  admiration  on  ber  husbaad, 
who,  after  a  little  praatice,  eooo 
Amnd  the  kaaek,  and  even  in  this 
common  oeeupation  appoacad  a  vieiy 
handsome  man  to  his  wile- 
It  waa  lueky«  that  ia  the  nidat  of 
all  these  doings,  which  made  the 
walls  groan,  ue  prc^etor  of  the 
small  house,  who  at  other  timea  in- 
habited  the  room  halow,  waa  abaent. 
It  thus  hapiM»ed  that  tb»  noiae  eouid 
not  be  heard  by  any  one  ijt  the  harne. 
The  nei^hours  did  not  pay  mnek 
attention  to  it,  as  there  wei^  many 
vmgf  tradea  established  in  the  sub* 
urb,  and  partioularly  in  this  stfioet. 

At  last  a  stock  of  small  wood  waa 
aoeompUshed,  and  they  |^K>eeaded 
forthwith  to  heat  the  stove  witli  itr 
On  tbis  memorable  day,  broiirfaat 
and  dinner  had  run  into  one  aimther. 
The  dinner  to*-day  waa  v^y  difffai«it 
from  what  it  had  been  yesterday  and 
the  day  before. 

^  You  muat  not  be  wMrwani«  dear 
husband^"  aaid  pUra,  before  laying  a 
little  ck>th;  ''our  Chiiatina  baa 
brou^t  all  sorts  of  things  home 
£rom  ber  great  waah  last  mghU  and 
ia  too  happy  to  share  them  with  uSi 
1  had  not  courage  to  diadain  the 

e%  and  yout  too*  wiU  x^mm  it 
ndly/* 

Henry  smiled  and  aaid, ''  The  old 
woman  baa  been  our  benefiictma  aa 
longi — she  works  in  the  njdit  to 
help  ua,  she  now  takes  the  food  tern 
her  own  mouth  to  ieed  us*    Let  us. 
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«  veal  linrtjlnd  a 
wash  of  this  sort  in  the  nif^t  was  to 
tibefe  poor  peop&e,  at  wUdi  they  told 
fltofries,  ana  c«t  their  jokcs^  and  were 
niecf^r ;  s»  tbait  there  was  always  a 
pcoOT  and  eoiopethiDn  fer  this  hind  of 
woikf  attd  a  sokninity  made  out  of 
these  nightly  boms.  *^  What  a 
Uassed  taing  it  is,*"  she  continued, 
»  tiiat  these  i^eOfie  shofdd  conrert 
into  ei^yraeBt  so  muoh  of  what  ap-* 
nean  4o  us  ala^^ish  t<Hl  and  ausery. 
*£haM  io  w«  tcttfer  hap^y  so  mueh 
in  iifet  wiiftek  without  tliis  geutlt  re- 
6«Miietnsnt  aa^ht  baoonw  Tcry  jiiA* 
fpoatingt  aad  even  terr^ile.  And 
luve  wt  not  owaetves  experieneed 
that  even  poY^ity  has  Hs  ebarmi  ?'* 

"Oertmlyr  kterrapted  Hemy, 
who  was  jnaflaliaig  himself  with  the 
mesit  to  whidi  he  had  been  so  long  a 
atnn^er ;  « if  the  glutton  and  sated 
epicnre  knew  what  a  pdeaaaot  taste, 
what  a  delkaoos  flaraiir  dweiis  m  the 
hit  of  dry  bread  whiish  only  t^  poor 
aad  dft^  hungry  know  how  to  appre- 
CMttt  thi^woiud  perhaps  enry  them^ 
add  imagine  some  artificial  means 
iHweehyto  baeome  partakers  of  the 
saMs  eBJoyment.  But  how  hicky  h; 
is  that  aieh  a  Bardanapaliaa  meal 
sho«ld  ftU  to  our  idiare  aller  so  hard 
a  da/s  wozk ;  «ttr  strength  will  thus 
be  renewal  £»r  Dresh  exertioiis.  But 
let  us  for  once  in  a  way  be  right  gay 
and  merry,  and  sing  me  one  of  those 
sweet  songs  which  liave  always  en- 
chanted me  so  much/' 

%^  did  wOiiBi^  what  he  desired ; 
and  wlule  they  tims  sat  hand  in 
landevvinei 


tjm  m  eye  near  the  window, 
they  remarked  that  the  kn^6aw>ers  on 
the  panes  bc^an  to  thaw, — whether 
it  was  that  the  violence  of  the  cold 
was  giving  way,  or  that  ^le  warmth 
which  the  tough  oaken  logs  sent  out 
had  more  power  on  these  frost- 
growths — "Look,  my  beloved,"  ex- 
claimed  Henry,  "  how  the  cold,  icy 
window  weeps  in  emotion,  melting 
away  before  your  beautiful  voice. 
The  old  fable  of  Orpheus  is  Ibr  ever 
coming  back." 

It  was  a  clear  day,  and  they  saw 
the  blue  sky  once  more,  thougn  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  it ;  yet  they 
rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  transpa- 
rent crystal,  and  the  thin,  fleecy, 
snow-white  clouds  melting  and  sail- 
ing through  the  azure  sea,  and 
stretching  out  their  weird  arms 
around  them,  as  if  they  felt  happy 


and  deifgbted  to  he  in  tte  midil 
of  St. 

The  ancKnt  katel,  or  sMaU  hoase* 
was  a  meat  exttaordtnary  one  In  this 
hnsy  street.  The  ^dttangorooni^  wSlh 
its  two  wiadowa,  and  iSt  hedHaoom, 
with  one,  took  up  the  whole  bMadth 
of  the  bouse.  Dawnnitairs  lir«d  ba« 
bituaUy  the  old  otoroae  landlord^ 
who,  however,  as  he  possessad  some 
property,  had  gone  fbr  the  winti^'  to 
another  town,  and  put  hhttsrif  mider 
the  treatment  of  a  physidan  of^s 
acquaintance, — for  he  suffered  fhwi 
go«t.  The  bnUda:  of  tins  hovel 
huMt  ha^  keen  a  tnan  of  aaUanga 
and  aimost  unneeomitahle  hmnour; 
&r  under  the  windewa  of  the  second 
floor,  whieh  the  eouple  inhahitod, 
there  prqjected  a  broad -tiled  roof, 
whieh  hindered  them  eompletely 
from  seeing  into  the  street  If  they 
were  thus,  even  in  sunun^-thne 
when  they  opened  the  windews,  to* 
tally  shut  out  firom  all  commnniea- 
tkm  with  men,  th^  were  as  mueh 
blocked  up  by  the  still  smaller  house 
that  stood  opposite  to  theirs.  For 
this  edifloe  was  iahabitablf  only  on 
the  ground-floor,  so  that  the^  never 
aaw  windows  or  people  iaokiag  out 
of  them,  but  mareiy  the  black  smoky 
roo(  whieh  waa  quite  near  to  theirs, 
and  stretched  out  a  epreat  wm  be- 
hind, and  to  the  right  and  letl  the 
tall  naked  chimneys  of  two  higher 
houses,  thai  shut  m  thi«  low  Mvel 
on  both  sides.  In  the  first  days  of 
•nnimer,  when  th^  bad  jnsl  entered 
their  lodgiofps,  they  used  to  throw 

E  their  windews  suddenly,  as  peo- 
are  apt  to  do,  wheaeyer  they 
i  a  noise  or  quarrel  in  the  nar- 
row street,  and  then  saw  nothing  but 
the  tiled  roof  beibre  them,  and  that 
of  the  hovel  opposite.  They  laughed 
every  time  ;  and  Henry  remarked, 
that  if  the  essence  of  the  epigram 
consisted  (according  to  an  old  theory) 
in  deceived  expectation,  they  haa 
each  time  ei^oyod  another  epigram. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  any  one 
to  live  in  a  more  complete  seclusion 
than  these  two  had  contrived  to  find 
in  the  noisy  skirts  of  an  ever-busy 
town.  So  separated  were  they  from 
the  whole  world,  that  it  seemed  an 
event  whetiever  a  cat  chanced  to  pass 
cautiously  across  thestrange  roof,  and, 
feeling  its  way  over  the  sharp  gable, 
looked  about  on  the  other  side  for  a 
dormer-window,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
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ing  there  flome  of  its  friends  or  ac- 
quaintance. The  swallows  in  the 
summer,  flying  out  of  their  a^oining 
nests  into  the  chimneys,  and  coming 
twittering  back  affain,  were  a  most 
important  spectacle  to  them,  as  they 
looked  out  at  their  window.  They 
were  once  almost  alarmed  at  the  por- 
tentous apparition  of  a  youtnfdl 
chinmey-Bweeper,  when  he  issued, 
brush  in  hand,  from  his  narrow 
square  prison,  and  emitted  a  few 
sounds  which  were  meant  to  be  a 
song. 

This  solitude,  however,  was  dear  to 
the  loyers :  for  they  could  thus  stand 
at  the  window  embracing  and  kissing 
one  another  without  the  fear  of  any 
curious  ndghbour  overlooking  thenL 
They  wouM  then  often  fancy  the 
gloomy  chimne}^  into  rocks,  some 
wonderftd  diff  or  mountain  ridge  of 
Switzerland,  and  dreamily  contem* 
plate  the  workinffs  of  tbte  eyening 
sun,  whose  red  gleam  trembled  on 
the  crevices  which  had  formed  them- 
selves in  the  mortar  or  the  un- 
wrou^t  stone.  They  could  look 
back  with  longing  deliffht  to  such 
evenings  as  wese,  ana  remember 
anew  ful  the  conversations  they  had 
held,  all  the  feelings  they  had  felt, 
all  the  jokes  and  playfulness  they 
had  interchanged. 

A  weapon  was  thus  discovered 
against  the  hard  frost,  in  case  it 
should  continue,  or  even  increase.  As 
the  husband  had  plenty  of  time  on 
his  hands,  he  lightened  nis  labour  of 
wood-chopping,  by  cutting  little 
wedm,  wnich  he  drove  into  the 
blooK,  and  thus  forced  the  thick, 


knotty  part  to  give  way  more  quick 
and  easily. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  his  wifv, 
asked  him,  as  she  was  looking  at 
tentively  at  the  wedge-cutting, — 
*^  Henry,  when  this  mass  of  wood 
which  you  have  piled  up  here  is  used, 
what  is  to  be  done  then  ?** 

"My  love,"  he  answered,  "the 
excellent  Horace  Hf  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) says  some  wnere,  among  other 
wise  saws,  very  shortly  and  condaely, 
— *  Carpe  diem  T  make  the  most  of 
the  day  that  you  have  before  you, — 
give  yourseu  entirely  up  to  it,  make 
yourself  master  of  it,  as  of  one  that 
never  returns.  Now  this  you  cannot 
do  thoroughly  if  you  think  even  of 
the  possibuity  of  a  morrow;  but  if 
you  think  of  it  with  doubt  and  care, 
even  the  present  day,  the  hour  which 
you  are  enjoying,  is  already  lost  to 
you,  inasmuch  as  you  spoil  it  bv  yoxir 
own  anxious  questionings.  We  can 
only  then  live  and  be  hi^py ;  we  are 
only  then  conscious  of  tne  present 
when  we  throw  ourselves  headlong 
into  it.  See  how  much  lies  in  Uie 
two  words  of  this  Latin  language, 
which  has  justly  been  termed  a  con- 
cise and  energetic  one,  as  it  can  ex- 
press so  many  different  things  with 
so  few  sounds.  And  do  you  not 
know  the  verses  of  the  song, — 

'  Care  and  sorrow 
For  to-morrow ; 
Caret  are  for  to-morrow  good  \ ' " 

"  Bight  r  she  answered.  "  lliis 
philosophy  we  have  made  our  own 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  we  get  on 
very  well  with  it*' 
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Yon  ask  me  why  I  do  not  tell 

To  every  stranger*s  ear, 
Each  secret  thought — each  holy  spell. 

That  memory  renders  dear  ? 
Or  why  it  is  I  care  to  be 

But  as  a  trifler  known. 
Though  higher  thoughts  may  visit  me 

When  with  the  Past  alone  ? 

Not  that  this  eye  hath  never  wept 

O'er  human  joy  or  iU, — 
Nor  that  this  heart  hath  always  slept,     C c^c^cAo 

Or  that  its  pulse  is  stiU}  ^-^dby^OOgie 
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For  all  unchaiigedf  it  yet  can  beat, 

As  it  hath  b^t  before, 
And  still  as  freshly,  wildly  greet 

Each  passion  felt  of  yore. 

Bat  when  youth's  fondest  visions  melt, 

The  wholesome  truths  life  brings 
Are  mingled  with  a  sadness  felt 

Amidst  Earth^s  brightest  things. 
The  wisdom  each  so  dearly  buys 

Hath  much  of  coldness  too, — 
A  chilling,  real  cloud  that  flies 

*Twixt  us  and  heaven's  blue. 

A  feeling  which,  through  all  we  see 

And  ful  that  years  can  briiu^, 
Mav  be,  perhaps,  as  all  should  be, 

A  winter  after  sprine ; 
Yet  makes  us  turn  with  fbnd  regret, 

To  hopes  which  once  we  nurst. 
Which  like  to  sweet  wild  flowers  we  met 

When  on  our  rambles  first. 

Tis  true  we  learn  a  wiser  part, 

And  find  how  hope  deceives ; 
But  what  shall  ever  touch  the  heart 

Like  that  sweet  Fast  it  leaves  ? 
We  know  it,  and  from  feelmg  pass 

To  be  but  actors  here ; 
With  women,  or  the  sparkling  glass, 

Still  tnflers  insinoere. 

Yet  bbme  me  not,  if  now  I  seem 

The  thing  the  world  hath  willed, — 
Whose  past  is  but  an  idle  dream. 

Whose  wayward  pulse  is  stilled. 
Each  temple  hath  a  noly  shrine 

From  common  ffaze  removed, — 
Why  open  then  this  heart  of  mine> 

Or  tell  all  it  hath  proved? 

The  rays  that  light  the  wave  reveal 

No  treasures  of  the  deep ; 
The  upper  day  may  never  steal 

Where  they  in  darkness- sleep. 
Thus  on  the  face  a  smfle  may  sit, 

Welcomed  a  nassing  guest ; 
Yet  on  the  surface  die — unfit 

To  dwell  within  the  breast. 

The  diamond  in  the  secret  mine 

Is  its  own  beauty's  heir ; 
And  hid  within  the  heart  may  shine 

Pure  thoughts,  as  bright  and  rare,— 
Bich  gems,  which  in  its  secret  core, 

It  aye  doth  fondly  wear. 
Till  life's  strange  tale  be  told,  and  o*er 

Each  idle  joy  or  care. 

Strange  things  are  they  which  thus  we  prisey- 

Strange  wealth  to  hoard  so  dear! 
PCTchance  a  tw  once  popped  by  eyes  ^,^^,,^  ^y  GooqIc 

Now  doeed  for  ever  here;  ^ 
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Or  it  may  b»  aawiley  wlmb  < 

Athwart  some  how  ci  gio«B^ 
Whose  ligh»  riiiiieft  M  thmqrh  UfetlM  nac, 

Unquenched,  svre  im  the  tani^; 

Or  sQiM  jwna  fiM^iig^  wkkk  litd  iMTlh 

In  jpiuw  rates  abenrt, 
Xm,  like  a st«r,  illttt  to eank, 

Where  norlalft  catt  H  L«ye. 
A  nameless  titidU-^->*  bnghl  isYOtkm — 

The  spirit's  wegAming — 
The  deep,  etenud  migot  doctan^ 

The  gentleatw  of  affiag. 

Perchance  aone  aoltoied  landicayc  viswad. 

When  eyeniiig*8  mellow  light 
Had  with  ita  vme  all  thiii|^  bed^wed» 

Ere  sobered  into  m||kt ; 
Or  slightest  pressure  9i  a  hand — 

The  rippk  of  a.  iNrook  ^-^ 
A  80E^--*a  tak  of  native  laad«*- 

A  word — a  piling  look. 

For  ey*n  with  these  the  aon^  hith  powaro 

To  change  the  werld*s  fo&c  drose 
To  wealth,  whieh  it  nsiay  me  in  howrs 

When  stonas  ita  pathway  evoes. 
And  back  to  theer  i<B  eeevet  heaid. 

How  quick  the  heavt  cas  9§mg  i 
It  matters  not  how  weak  the  chora^ 

Or  hand  that  pulls  the  fl 


An  idle  word — a  irandrwi  j^ — 

May  cause  tV  eleetsie^wiKe 
To  rend  with  fightoingrshock  the  breast, 

Or  turn  the  brain  to  fire. 
Then  why  pour  lorth  to  vvdaar  0U» 

These  treasures  of  the  soul^ 
Each  time  that  haUs  with  mlendouc  hlac^ 

Or  wit  hath  enown'd  theWrlf 

Poor  trifles  they,  luitii  they  wi» 

A  value  undefinedv 
When  sacred  made  embalm'd  withia 

The  amber  of  the  miad ; 
For  thus  laid  in  the  hemrt's  own  odls 

As  Memory's  psized  be%uest, 
To  me  they  are  as  potent  speUs^ 

To  all  beside  a  jest ; — 
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Tbb  mention  of  tlie  aiffinr  in  the 
Tieange-SBrden,  where,  aceonding 
wkk  the  M  adage,  the  Inter  may  be 
said  to  have  been  bitten,  remindfl  me 
that,  in  the  fulfilm^it  of  my  intention 
to  mtroduoe  the  principal  eharacters 
of  the  neighbouniood  in  which  my 
yooth  was  passed,  a  better  opportu- 
nity than  toe  present  may  not  be 
offered  me  to  mtroduce  my  readers 
to  the  maater  of  the  hound  who  so 
uBgeneronsly  eaught  the  vioar  of 
iiresiord  by  the  h^id  with  his  teeth, 
m  he  was  in  the  act  of  reeeuing  him 
ftmm  the  common  &te  of  the  dog, 
when  hifi  owner  wishes  him  to  be 
made  avray  with  ;  for  hanged  would 
"  old  Towler  **  have  been  but  for 
tlie  aanstanee  aiforded  hkn. 

The  name  of  thia  gentleman  is 
Humbertone,  and  that  of  his  place 
Gwerr^lt  Park,  one  of  the  most 
beautinil  even  in  that  beautiful  part 
of  the  country ;  its  gnmnds  being 
tedy  timbered,  and  situate  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Alian,  whose  dear 
but  nipid  stream  iows  throu^  them, 
and  is  visible  only  where  Uie  view 
of  it  is  desiraUe,  which  is  the  grand 
deaderatom  in  all  water -scenery. 
The  house  had  no  further  preten- 
sions than  in  affording  the  comfort 
whidi  country  gentlemen  in  En^^and 
require,  and  seldom  iail  to  have ;  but 
the  possessor  of  it  was  one  of  that 
race  of  couatry  squires  not  only 
peculiar  to  England,  but  now  become 
very  nearly  extinct.  Perhaps  his 
very  dress --his  evening  costume,  at 
least — will  give  some  insight  into  his 
character.     He  very  o£t^  appeared 
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in  a  blue  dress-coat,  white  dimity 
waistooat,  very  dean  and  well-Ettea 
thin  leather-breeches,  witli  idue  ami 
ifihUe  silk  stockings,  and  pumps  fit 
for  a  ball-room;  his  hair  beii^ 
hi^lv dressed,  and  looking  altogether 
as  if  ne  had  just  made  his  exit  from 
a  bandbox.  Then  he  had  two  ac- 
eomplishmentfl  in  which  he  stood  un- 
rivaUed,  and  on  wiiich  he  prided 
himself  not  a  little.  He  was  the  best 
judge  of  a  horse,  and  had  the  best 
noises  of  any  man  >vithin  a  hundred 
miks  of  hiro,  and  he  made  the  he$t 


The  latter,  I  admit,  is  but  a  low 
aooomj^ishmeiMt,  but  I  will  give  one 
i^teeimen  of  bis  art.  Having  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  house 
during  a  very  severe  ih»t  in  January, 
he  toU  them  he  could  shew  them 
what  no  other  man  in  England 
could,  namdy,  oxslips  and  cow- 
dips  in  full  blow  in  the  <^n  air. 
The  party,  eager  for  the  sight,  turned 
out  at  once;  when,  leading  them 
through  his  iarm-yard,  the  promise 
was  instantly  fulfilled.  On  a  signal 
being  given,  an  ox  and  a  cow  were 
driven  from  their  stalls  on  the  ice, 
when  bodi  iell  to  the  ground. 
"  There,"  said  Mr.  llumbertone, 
*'  you  never  saw  better  ox-slips  and 
eow-slips  at  any  season  of  the  year 
than  tmise  I  have  now  ahewn  you.'' 

But  to  enable  um;  to  finish  my 
sketch  of  the  squire  c^  Gwersylt, 
who  was  a  very  worthy  man,  I  must 
bring  forward  another  conspicuous 
chaxacter  of  that  period,  the  facetious 
Mr.  Watkja  Haprman,  brother  to  the 
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lady  of  that  name,  who,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  recollect,  was  what 
is  called  "  privy-purse"  to  Queen 
Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales. 

Watkin  Hayman,  for  he  knew  no 
other  appellation,  was  one  of  those 
who  seemed  to  think,  with  Fielding*s 
Allworthy,  that  life  is  but  an  enter- 
tainment, and  that  the  best  way  to 
treat  it  is  to  enjoy  it  to  the  last.  To 
compare  him  with  Will  Wimble 
would  be  an  injustice  to  him,  because 
the  one,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
had  little  in  him  beyond  an  abun- 
dance of  that  sort  of  small  talk  com- 
bined with  the  birth  and  manners  of 
a  gentleman  which  certainly  win 
their  way  in  society;  whereas,  the 
other  was  company  for  any  man,  and 
was  just  the  sort  of  companion  that 
George  IV.  would  have  delighted  in. 
He  had  the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  and  in 
readiness  of  retort  was  unequalled  by 
any  man  that  I  have  since  met  with 
in  life.  Then  how  exactly  did  he 
verify  the  assertion  of  Bacon,  that 
deformed  persons  are  commonly  even 
with  Nature.  Nature  had  "  done  ill" 
by  him  in  making  him  a  cripple  from 
his  birth ;  but  the  superiority  of  his 
intellect,  his  talent  for  amusing  con- 
versation, and  his  singing,  in  which 
he  was  unequalled  among  non-profes- 
sionals, rendered  him  more  than  quits 
with  her  on  that  score.  But  Nature 
still  stood  his  friend.  So  far  from 
being  aware  of  his  deformity — he 
could  not  move  without  a  crutch — 
Polyphemus -like,  he  would  have 
looKed  for  the  reflection  of  his  own 
person  in  the  stream,  if  no  mirror 
nad  been  at  hand ;  and  his  dress  was 
generally  that  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ously attractive  character.  And  an 
anecdote  on  this  head  occurs  to  me 
which  it  may  be  well  to  introduce 
here,  as  it  is  associated  with  the  gen- 


calling  him  to  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow, "  did  you  ever  see  such  a  de- 
formed mortal  as  that?  He  must 
have  been  made  by  Nature^s  young- 
est journeyman." 

Being  a  single  man,  Watkin 
Hayman  had  a  home  in  half  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
scarcely  an  entertainment  ¥ra8  given 
that  he  ^vas  not  invited  to  make 
one.  But  such  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  powers  he  poraessed 
to  amuse.  As  I  have  already  said, 
his  sin^g  was  g[uite  perfect  for  the 
convivial  or  social  hour;  and  there 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  de- 
tailed many  of  the  happiest  speci- 
mens of  his  off-hand  wit.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  asked  by  a  very 
worthy  lady,  unfortunately  a  prey  to 
a  religious  feeling  which  led  her  to  a 
state  of  despondency,  what  he  thought 
of  the  three  woes,  alluding  to  the 
denunciation  in  the  Scriptures  against 
the  lawyers.  "What,  madam!"  be 
replied,  "why,  that  they  would  ttop 
three  wagons^  if  the  horses  loere  not 
deaf,***  Then  I  once  saw  him  ap- 
proach two  sisters,  the  one  eminent 
for  her  skill  in  the  pictorial  art,  the 
other  one  of  the  most  b^mtiful  wo- 
men of  her  day.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
introducing  them  in  their  turn  to  a 
friend,  "  is  the  lady  who  paints ;  and 
here  is  the  lady  who^  as  you  wQlper^ 
cetve^  Tieeds  no  paint**  There  was 
something  very  neat  and  off-hand  in 
these  little  compliments,  in  that  to 
beauty  especially. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  circum- 
stance that  associates  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  witty  Watkin  Hayman 
with  the  facetious  squire  of  Gwersylt 
Park.  Of  course,  he  (Hayman)  could 
make  a  pun  when  he  choee  to  de- 
scend so  low  in  the  scale  of  colloquial 
accomplishments ;    and    during   an 
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Now,  although  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  man  who 
makes  a  pun  is  equal  to  picking 
pockets,  thereby  expressing  ms  tho- 
rough contempt  of  the  practice,  still 
there  are  moments  in  which  one 
well  and  aptly  applied  cannot  fail  to 
be  applauded;  and  I  will  me  an 
exmnple.  Towards  the  heel  of  an 
evening  at  Gwersylt  Park,  two 
Welsh  sauires,  sitting  close  to  each 
other  at  tne  dinner-table,  and  haying 
made  the  best  use  of  their  time  with 
the  bottle,  were  nodding  their  heads, 
in  their  sleep,  to  the  d^iger  of  their 
coming  into  contact  with  each  other. 
"  Those  gentlemen  will  fight  in  their 
sleep  presently,**  observea  one  of  the 
party.  "  That  would  be  men-dosing^*^ 
said  the  late  Sir  Richard  Puleston,  in 
allusion  to  the  pugilist  Mendoza,  at 
that  time  in  repute;  and  we  may 
presume,  in  compliment  to  his  host, 
who  mieht  expect  a  pun  from  a 
guest  of  so  liyely  a  fancy  as  Sir 
Kichard. 

I  here  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing another  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  physical  powers  or  ani- 
nmls  when  acting  under  a  sense  of 
fear,  rather  more  astounding  than 
the  glazier*s  exploit  on  Mr.  x  orke*s 
grey.  A  horse  of  Mr.  Watkin  Hav- 
man  ran  off  with  his  gig  from  tne 
door  of  his  mother*s  house,  and  leaped 
a  spiked  gate  of  the  common  height 
of  ordinary  gates  in  gentleman's 
grounds,  carrying  the  gig  along  mtk 
him,  and  without  further  injury  than 
knocking  off  one  of  the  wooden 
spikes.  I  went  the  next  day  to  see 
tne  gate  and  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
truth  of  the  report,  which  was  cor- 
rect. How  the  power  of  the  lever  is 
in  this  case  transferred  from  the 
horse  to  the  carriage,  to  raise  it  to 
such  a  height  from  the  ^ound,  is  to 
me  a  puzzler ;  but  a  similar  feat  was 
performed  by  a  runaway  horse  of  the 
late  Mr.  Mytton's,  and  over  a  still 
higher  gate. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  fol- 
lowing ludicrous  circumstance  called 
forth  the  ready  application  of  Squire 
Humbertone*s  colloquial  wit : — Hav- 
ing taken  his  harriers  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  where  what  is  odled 
a  **  hunt-dinner,"  in  a  small  village, 
concluded  the  sport  of  the  day,  he 
invited  thQ  two  Newcomes  ana  my- 
self, then  about  half  way  through 
our  teens,  to  accompany  him  as  his 


ffuests.  As  generally  happened  on 
these  occasions,  we  drank  more  than 
we  should  have  drunk ;  and  it  also 
happened — as,  indeed,  in  those  times, 
it  often  did  in  small  public-houses 
like  the  one  in  which  we  on  this 
occasion  assembled — that  a  blocked- 
up  window,  or  an  accidental  hole  in 
a  wall,  was  covered  bjr  a  picture  or  a 
map.  In  the  present  instance,  a  map 
of  the  world  concealed  the  former 
position  of  a  window,  which,  out  of 
respect  to  the  tax-gatherer,  had  been 
plaistered  up ;  and  straight  through 
the  centre  oi  this  map,  as  he  staggered 
across  the  room  towards  the  door, 
did  the  younger  of  the  Newcomes 
run  his,  at  that  moment,  rather  top- 
heavy  head.  "  There  ! "  exclaimed 
Humbertone,  exultingly, "  have  I  not 
always  told  you  that  Dick  Newcome 
woidd  make  his  way  through  the 
world  f  "  I  have  alr^y  shewn  that 
this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  but 
not  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
merits  of  the  individual  entitle  him. 

There  was  a  singular  female  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham,  in 
my  younger  days,  that  must  not 
be  passed  over.  This  was  a  Mrs. 
Martha  Price,  a  maiden  lady  of  inde- 
pendent means ;  but  who  sne  was  or 
how  she  was  bred  I  am  not  able 
to  say.  She  was  what  is  called 
a  character,  and  one  of  a  very 
original  stamp,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  present  age.  Her  eccentricity, 
however,  was  of  the  pleasing  order, 
and  as  such  her  society  was  sought 
amongst  the  neighbouring  families, 
who  could  not  fail  being  amused  by 
her  dry  and  sarcastic  remarks,  not  a 
little  strengthened  by  a  very  mascu- 
line figure,  added  to  the  prim  car- 
riage of  a  fkstidious  old  maid. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  this  lady  was  a  na- 
turally strong  mind,  veiy  little  culti- 
vated, but  so  confident  of  its  strength, 
that  it  resisted  conviction  when  once 
"  made  up,"  as  the  terra  is,  on  any 
point  on  which  it  had  been  seriously 
employed.  The  result  of  this  was 
infidehty,  and  total  disbelief  of  any 
thing  after  this  life.  The  fact  is, 
she  nad,  early  in  her  life,  stumbled 
upon  Voltaire's  works,  which  she 
had  read  with  great  avidity;  and 
having  imbibed  the  poison,  the  anti- 
dote was  offered  to  her  in  vain.  But 
even  on  this  subiect  she  was  amusing. 
"  Tell  me  not,'  she  would  say  (al- 
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Ittdiiig  40  benetf^  ^^4bat  these  old 
ro4ten  bones  will  ever  rise  again  I 
No,  DO ;  OBce  is  enough,  I  am  sure, 
— for  no  one  has  re|^rded  them  in 
this  world  !*"  alluding  to  her  never 
having  had  «n  <^er  oS.  marn^w, 
which  she  he^df  admitted.  My 
father  endeavoured  to  convert  her 
from  the  enrorsof  her  wa^s;  and  al- 
though she  rejected  his  advice,  she 
left  him  a  hundred  pounds,  in  re- 
memhrance  of  it,  in  her  wiU.  it 
was  in  vain  his  telling  her  that,  al- 
though the  light  of  reason  has  been 
able  to  induce  men  to  look  for  an- 
other life  after  death,  it  has  never 
encouraged  them  to  extend  their 
hojies  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body:  she  weuld  connect  the  body 
with  the  soul,  decktnaff  they  would 
boUt  die  together.  Ana  surely  there 
is  here  some  similarity  between  the 
preceptor  and  the  punil.  The  ex- 
treme versatility  of  Yoltaire^s  genius, 
how  much  soever  it  gave  variety  and 
extent  to  his  intellectual  acquisitions, 
rendered  them  superficial  and  trifling, 
by  preventii^  a  regular  and  steady 
a^ication  to  any  one  subject.  Every 
dimcidty  apparembly  giving  way  be- 
fore him,  he  seems  to  have  sausfied 
himself  with  the  idea  of  what  he 
cnwid  have  accomplished,  and  to 
have  assumed  the  praise  of  ^^onius 
without  attainiug  the  reality  of 
knowledge.  At  aU  events,  it  is  be- 
lieved he  gave  himself  little  trouble 
in  his  examination  of  the  truths  he 
rashly  ventured  to  refute. 

The  personal  aupearanoe  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Price  mu<m  resembled  that  of 
Miss  Mitfci^s  childless  widow,  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  whom  she  deaoribes  as  *^  a 
huge,  overgrown  dame,  dressed  in  a 
style  which  twenty  years  before  had 
been  twenty  vears  out  of  iashion ; 
with  powdered  hair,  and  fly-caps  and 
lappets,  and  a  black  lace  tippet, 
looking  exactly  like  a  head-dress  cut 
out  of  im  old  pocket-book.**  That 
she — Mrs.  Martha — had  no  chance 
to  be  a  widow,  herself  informed  us ; 
but  in  allusion  to  her  single  state, 
she  was  irresistibly  amusing,  as  in- 
deed she  was  upon  most  other  sub- 
jects on  which  she  gave  an  opinion. 
*^  See  what  I  have  got  for  my  pains,** 
she  would  say.  ^^  Here  have  I  been 
struggling  all  my  life,  axtd  a  hard 
struggle  it  heu  been^ — and  for  what  ? 
\Vhy,  to  be  called  a  fusty,  frowsy 
old  maid.    But  I  can  tell  you  it  is 


more  than  I  would  do  veee  my  time 
to  come  over  a^ain.** 

This  eooentnc  lady  was  often  a 
visitor  irt  the  house  of  a  Flintshire 

Suire,  whose  aon  did  the  dut^^  of 
e  parish  church.  On  her  return 
&om  it  one  day,  he  ventured  to  ask 
her  how  she  likod  his  sermon.  ^^  Oh,** 
said  she,  '^  don*t  talk  about  your  ser- 
mons ;  they  all  go  for  nothing  with 
me, — for  they  would  feif^  wSkjs  us 
believe  that  every  thing  m  this  world 
which  is  pleasant  is  eiuier  unwhole- 
some or  wicked.** 

Ahoot  seven  miles  from  Wrex- 
ham, in  the  direction  of  Shrewsbury, 
is  a  part  of  the  county  of  Flint  called 
the  Maelor  Hundred,  m  which  gentle- 
men*s  seats  abound;  and  from  time 
immemorial  have  the  ownecs  of  them 
been  eelebrated  for  beir^  what  are 
called  ''  hard  goecs  over  the  bottle,** 
and  for  a  sort  of  open-house  hoi^- 
tality.  I  will  produce  one  instance. 
That  beautiful  place,  Gwexnhvledd — 
beneath  whose  hanging  wooos  flows 
the  mmxXirrH  trtrst^f  of  Wales  die 
Dee,  and  through  meadovrs  nerhaps 
unequalled  ibr  their  fertility— 4»eloi^ 
to  the  family  of  tlie  Fletchers,  kmg 
seated  on  the  same  spot ;  and  the  father 
dTthe  present  ovmer  of  theestateis  the 
gentleman  of  whom  I  am  now  about 
to  speak, — "  the  Justice  Fletcher,** 
as  he  was  commonly  called  in  his 
nekhbourhood. 

We  were  wont  to  consider  ^'  Justice 
Fletcher**  as  a  pattern-card  for  coun- 
try oentlemen  of  his  day.  lie  was  a 
good  sportsman,  a  good  agrioukurist 
— being  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Swedish  turnip  in  that  part  of  the 
country,— «nd  an  excellent  justice  of 
the  peace.  But  he  was  moat  fiunod 
for  nis  extreme  oood-nature — that 
^^  milky  mildness  of  temper  which 
Shakspeare  speaks  o^  so  delightful, 
so  Cfairistian-like,  that,  like  charity, 
it  covers  many  faults.  And  the  Jus- 
tice had  one  fault  —  the  fauh  of 
the  "  Maelor  Ilimdred  **  —  he  was 
too  fond  of  his  bottle,  and  car- 
ried his  hospitality  rather  beyond 
his  means.  But  t  will  give  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  his  hospitality.  A 
broken  -  down  Liverpom  merchant 
came  to  Gwemh^'leod  for  a  fort- 
night, and  remained  two  years ! 
Every  Sunday  evening,  the  Justice 
had  what  he  called  his  *^  leoture,*^ — 
that  js  to  say,  his  house  was  open  to 
his  neighbours,  who  dropped  in  upon 
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him,  and  were  save  to  find  a  hetatty 
welooflie.  The  leetare,  however, 
was  not  on  divmity,  but  on  mere  se- 
cbIiu-  aikirs,  and  questkmt  more  eanly 
expounded, — raoh  a«,  which  hat  been 
the  beet  day*8  sport  of  the  week,  if  in 
the  winter ;  who  killed  the  best  sal- 
mon, if  it  were  summer ;  or  where 
was  the  beet  dinner  and  the  most  port 
drunk,  at  all  other  times  ?  But  ir  di- 
vinity were  not  the  subject  at  those 
evenmg  lectures  of  the  Justice,  there 
was  no  lack  of  divines,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  curate  of  the  parish 
— "  old  Zac  Ellis,"  as  he  was  called, 
never  being  absent  from  lecture — two 
clergymen,  each  of  whom,  by  ftevonr- 
able  turns  of  the  wheel,  died  very  rich, 
were  almost  constant  inmates  of 
his  house.  It  ie  but  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  memory  of  one  of  those 
reverend  gentlemen  to  say,  that  he 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  worthy 
host,  «id  divided  his  property  amongst 
his  children  at  his  death.  What  the 
other  did  in  this  respect  I  am  not  able 
to  say ;  but  I  well  remember  that, 
hearing  I  had  a  match  to  come  off  at 
StaiFord  races  for  1001.  a  side,  he 
sent  me  fifty  pounds,  in  case  I  should 
lose  it  He  was  distantly  related  to 
my  mother ;  and  when  I  read  an  ac- 
count, a  few  months  back,  of  the  grand 
fhneral  with  which  he  was  honoured, 
the  procession  of  his  tenants,  See,  &c., 
1  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  few 
more  post-mortem  fifties  might  have 
been  added  to  the  fbrmer  beE^uest,  as 
he  expressed  a  regard  fbr  me,  and  al- 
vrays  called  me  ^  cousin.'* 

Then  old  Zac  Ellis  was  a  curiosity 
in  his  wi^, — a  hannlefl«,  inoffensive 
man ;  bu^  like  many  of  bis  brethren 
of  those  days,  not  particular  to  a 
shade  or  two  as  to  clerical  demean- 
our and  costume.  Amongst  other — 
in  those  da3rs  rather  common — pro- 
pensities in  which  he  indulged,  was 
that  of  news-gathering,  and  knowing, 
if  possible,  what  stntn^rs  of  note 
might  pass  through  his  village,  which 
is  on  the  highroad.  l!:HiAding  in 
the  street  one  day,  in  the  company  of 
as  great  a  qmdnunc  as  himself;  he 
saw  a  gentlemanlike  man  approach 
them,  and  walking  very  fte.  *'  Who 
can  this  be?**  said  he  to  his  friend. 
"  I  know  not,"  he  replied.  "  I  tiiink 
it  is  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Marines, 
who  is  quartered  at  Elleswere,"  ob- 
served Zac  ''  Bless  me  !  *'  ex- 
claimed the  other,  ^^  I  wish  I  was  sure 


of  that )  he  mitht  tell  me  somethinc 
of  my  son,  who  is  in  the  corps. 
^  Would  there  be  any  improprie^  in 
my  asking  him  if  he  m  Captain 
Mforris  ? "  resumed  Zac.  ^*  None 
in  the  least,"  said  the  fkther  of  the 
jollv  marine.  "  Then  here  goes," 
said  Zae ;  and  meetiiig  the  stranger, 
he  at  once  addressed  him  thus,  "^  Pray, 
sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  are  you 
Captain  Morris  of  the  Marines?" 
""No;  thank  6hdr  said  the  stranger, 
without  breaking  his  stride. 

Now,  who  should  the  stranger  be 
but  the  late  Lord  Forester,  then  the 
renowned  "  Cecil  Forester,"  the  first 
sportsman  of  the  age,  the  companion 
\if  princes,  and  so  forth,  on  his  road 
to  Wynnetay,  having  sent  his  horse 
fbrward  by  his  groom,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  slipperiness  of  the  road. 

The  next  seat  to  Gwemhyledd  is 
Bryn-y-pyss,  that  of  Mr.  Pnoe,  who 
resides  at  it,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  supporters  of  Chester  and  other 
conntry  races,  with  his  horses,  amongst 
which,  at  the  present  day,  the  fhse 
ofMatior^  a  very  good  racer,  is  one. 
To  shew  the  spirited  character  of  the 
Maelor  squires  in  former  times,  it 
may  be  enough  to  state,  that  some 
twenty  years  back,  Mr.  Price,  of 
Bryn-y^yss,  ga;ve  a  masquerade 
which  was  said  to  have  cost  mm  ten 
thousand  pounds!  It  was  certainly 
diven  in  the  best  taste;  and,  as 
George  Robins  says,  quite  ^^  regard- 
lees  of  expense." 

Withm  the  Hundred  of  Maelor, 
or  just  without  its  bounds,  stands 
EnutJ,  the  seat  of  the  Pulestons 
for  ages  back,  since  that  of  Edward  I., 
and  for  the  last  fifty  yean,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  scene  of  true  old 
Anglo- Welsh  hospitality,  combined 
with  what  are  cdled  the  elegant  re- 
finements kA  modem  life. 

The  late  possessor  of  Emnl,  8ir 
Biohard  Pmeston,  who  died  last 
year,  having  been  the  master  of  the 
first  pack  of  fox-hounds  with  which 
I  took  Ae  field,  in  my  red  coat  and 
cap,  like  puss  in  bo(^  added  to  his 
having  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship for  a  long  seder  of  years,  in- 
duced me  to  write  a  rimrt  memoir  of 
his  life  in  one  of  the  sporting  pe- 
riodicals of  the  present  year,  in  Mduch 
I  gave  him  crecut  for  his  high  attain- 
ments as  a  sportsman;  his  amiable 
manners  and  lus  brilliant  wit,  that 
Bftade  hun  the  oompanioD  of  royalty ; 
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and  his  general  bearing  as  a  highly 
bred  gentleman  in  all  the  relations  of 
social  life.  Having  in  this  memoir, 
however,  chiefly  dwelt  upon  his  cha- 
racter as  a  sportsman,  and  a  breeder 
of  fox-hounos,  in  which  he  was  consi- 
dered to  be  pre-eminent,  I  may  be 
induced  to  notice  him  again,  with 
reference  to  the  character  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

Our  neighbourhood  abounded  in 
what  are  called  "  characters."  For 
example.  Where  would  now  be 
found  another  Tom  Eyton  (pro- 
nounced Eaton)  of  the  Mount;  so 
called  because  the  house,  although 
situated  in  the  town  of  Wrexham,  was 
placed  on  an  ascent,  and  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps?  This  gentleman  was 
in  appearance  a  true  specimen  of  the 
old  English  squire  of  those  days,  a 
stamp  then  fast  wearing  away.  But 
what  a  bundle  of  prejudices  was  he  I 
Fancy  his  refusing  to  dine  at  any 
man's  house  where  he  was  not  certain 
of  finding  a  batter  pudding  so  hard 
that  it  might  have  been  tossed  over 
the  roof  without  spoiling  its  form ; 
and  a  certain  description  of  wine-glass 
—  a  very  small  one,  perhaps  twenty 
to  a  bottle — ^which  would  enable  him 
to  drink  a  bumper  to  every  toast. 
Although  I  was  young  when  he  died, 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  "  Old 
Tom  Eyton,"  as  he  was  always  called, 
on  his  cropped  brown  gelding,  which 
he  considered  a  hunter,  but  which 
would  not  now  be  thought  fast  enough 
for  one  of  our  fast  mails.  I,  however, 
used  to  look  upon  his  owner  as  a 
prodigy,  having  been  told  that  he 
occasionaUy  would  ride  over  a  five- 
barred  gate  at  what  is  called  a  stand- 
ing jump ;  the  time  occupied  by  the 
said  standing  jump  being  as  much  as 
would  enable  a  modem  hunter  to 
leap  a  gate  and  cross  half  a  large 
field  into  the  barmiin.  Still  old  Tom 
Eyton  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense 
oi  the  word ;  and,  despite  his  bumper 
toasts,  cut  not  his  stick  until  the  sap 
that  nourished  it  was  dried  up  by  ali- 


ancient  family ;  and  havmg  luckily 
an  independent  fortune,  his  practice 
was  extremely  limited.  I  say  luckily, 
because  it  is  my  opinion  that,  practi- 
cfdly,  he  knew  no  more  of  the  healing 
art  than  I  myself  do.  But  it  was  far 
from  his  wish  to  be  considered  in 
that  light ;  and  with  this  view  he  not 
only  appeared  in  church  booted  and 
spurred,  vnth  whip  in  his  hand  ready 
for  a  start,  but  would  often  be  called 
out  by  his  servant,  as  if  a  case  of 
emergency  awaited  his  immediate 
aid.  The  Doctor's  weak  side,  indeed, 
was  his  vanity ;  nothing  pleased  him 
more  than  to  be  consulted  by  any 
young  friend,  from  whom  he  would 
never  take  a  fee,  but  an  invitation  to 
dinner  would  be  the  result  I  often 
made  one  of  a  party  of  young  men  of 
the  neighbourhood,  at  the  Doctor's 
hospitable  board ;  and  the  awful  state 
of  cb*unkenness  in  which  we  usually 
left  hun  might  be  better  imagined 
than  describ^. 

Johnny  Wynne  of  Ryton  was  a 
fine  specunen  of  the  highest  class  of 
English  yeomen ;  and  a  yeoman  did 
he  call  hunself,  although  able  to  pur- 
chase a  Tegiment  of  esquires  of  the 
present  day.  Moreover,  from  his  quiet, 
kind  demeanour,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, being  often  a  guest  at  Wynn- 
stay,  EmraJ,  and  other  houses  of  note. 
But  what  rare  accomplishments  had 
Johnny  Wynne,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
my  younger  days,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived  ?  He  could 
drink  two-and-thirty  half-pints  (two 
gallons)  of  ale  at  a  sitting  1  and  had 
any  one  chanced  to  pass  his  house  at 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he 
would  have  found  him  up  and  stir- 
ring, as  though  nothing  unusual  with 
him  had  occurred!  Then  how  well 
he  rode  to  hounds  on  his  little  black 
gelding,  which  he  called  Everiasting^ 
and  which  he  rode  for  nearly  twenty 
years  without  missing  a  season !  The 
late  Lord  Forester  said  he  was  the 
best  man  to  scramble*  over  a  country 
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the  pit ;  and,  swimming  towards  his 
lost  nead-gcar,  first  brought  out  the 
hat  in  his  teeth,  and  next  the  wig. 

The  following  anecdote  is  not  amiss. 
Rather  late  in  ufe  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Cycle, — a  sort  of  monthly  club 
held  at  each  other*s  houses  m  the 
Wrexham  neighbourhood ;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  highest  of  its  aristocracy. 
When  it  came  to  Johnnv  Wynne's 
turn  to  ffive  the  dinner  ne  thus  ad- 
dressed nis  company  in  the  middle 
of  it,  *^  I  can  recommend  those 
sausages  as  quite  Jresh^''  said  he,  "  for 
I  brought  them  from  Wrexham  this 
morning  in  my  pocket,^'  He  was  one 
of  the  best  agriculturists  in  that  part 
of  the  world  of  his  time,  although 
his  system  would  not  do  now,  the 
naked  fallow  being  nearly  abolished, 
and  it  was  deficient  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  modem  Scotch  or  im- 
proved English  farmer. 

And  what  a  sample  of  a  Hundred 
of  Maelor  squire  was  Owen  Moly- 
neux  Wynne,  of  Overton  Hall,  about 
seven  miles  from  Wrexham.  Of  his 
bacchanalian  qualifications  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  when  he  gave  notice  of 
his  annual  visit  of  some  days  to  his 
lawyer,  who  lived  at  a  distance, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  his  ac- 
counts audited,  the  said  lawyer's 
wife  never  failed  to  have  her  nus- 
band*s  lar^  velvet  shoes  put  to  the 
fire  to  be  aired,  it  invariably  happen- 
ing that  a  fit  of  the  gout  was  the 
result  of  his  client's  visit. 

The  good-nature  of  Owen  Wynne 
of  Overton  was  proverbial;  and  al- 
though few  men  in  their  cups  arc 
amusing  to  those  who  arc  sober,  he 
was  often  the  occasion  of  mirth.  On 
one  subject  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  facetious ;  and  this  was, 
to  challenge  a  neighbour  who  had 
occasionally  hunted  in  Leicestershire 
to  ride  four  miles  across  a  country 
against  himself.  It  happened  that 
the  late  Lord  Forester  was  more  than 
once  present  when  the  glove  was 
thrown  down  in  defiance;  and  he 
thus  addressed  his  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Boates  of  Rose  Hill,  for  such  was 
the  gentleman's  name  who  was  chal- 
len^d,  "  Boates,"  said  Lord  F., 
"  why  do  you  let  that  drunken  Welsh 
squire  bully  you  as  he  does  ?  Make 
a  match  with  him  for  a  hundred, 
and  ril  stand  fifty  of  the  money.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  can  beat  nim." 


"  Why,"  replied  Boates,  who  was  a 
good  calculator  of  chances, "  if  I  were 
certain  he  would  come  out  quite  sober, 
I  would  very  soon  tackle  him ;  but 
he  would  come  out  half-drunk,  and 
then  he  will  face  any  thing  on  that 
jumping  roan  of  his  I  So  much  for 
a  spur  m  the  head,  worth  two  on  the 
heel ;  in  this  case,  at  all  events. 

Then  Owen's  brother,  Maurice 
Wynne — ^the  doctor  rD.D.)  which  he 
latterly  was,  and  in  tne  possession  of 
the  old  estate,  for  the  squire  cut  his 
stick  long  before  his  time — was  any 
thin^  but  a  flincher — any  thing  but 
a  disnonour  to  the  jovial  Hundred  of 
Maelor.  He  was,  however,  of  more 
polished  manners  than  the  sc[uire; 
who  was  not  only  vociferous  m  his 
chair,  but  would  occasionally  mount 
the  table  in  his  cups.  I  beheve  it  to 
have  been  to  this  gentleman  —  the 
reverend  doctor — that  the  celebrated 
bon  mot,  so  often  since  quoted  and  at- 
tributed to  others  of  the  bottle  and  the 
wood,  was  originally  addressed  by  JMr. 
Leche  of  Garden,  who  was  well  equal 
to  have  addressed  it.  After  his  de- 
livering a  sermon  in  his  presence, 
he  ask^  Mr.  Leche  how  he  liked  it  ? 
"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Maurice," 
said  Air.  Leche,  "  I  think  you  arc 
better  in  the  bottle  than  in  the 
wood !"  That  Mr.  I^eche's  facetious 
reply  to  the  squire,  his  brother,  on 
hearing  him  express  a  doubt  as  to 
what  character  he  should  appear  in  at 
the  Wynnstay  masquerade  was  ori- 
ginal, I  have  every  reason  to  believe : 
''  Go  sober;'  said  Leche,  "  and  111 
answer  for  it  nobody  will  know  you !" 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
Wynnes  of  Wales.  I  must  not  omit 
my  own  brother-in-law,  Wynne  of — 
where  shall  I  say  ?  Of  Pickhill  Hall, 
near  Wrexham ;  of  Dee  Side,  Chester ; 
of  Peniarth,  Merionethshire;  of  Ar- 
thog  Lodge,  near  Barmouth ;  of  Wem, 
Carnarvonshire ;  or  of  Llangedwm, 
in  the  same  out-of-the-way  county. 
Strange  to  say,  I  might  domicile  him 
at  all  of  these  mansions,  for  he  was 
proprietor  of  all,  and  he  lived  at  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Wem,  in  their 
turns ;  and,  if  such  an  Irish  expres- 
sion can  be  allowed,  at  several  at 
the  same  time.  At  all  events,  Lu- 
cullus-like,  he  changed  them  with 
the  seasons,  keeping  each  warm  in 
its  turn.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  *^  old  estate "  was  none  the 
better  for  all  these  domiciles;   es- 
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pecially  m  tlie  Md  boeet-ke«pcr 
at  Cbcker  compkined  of  all  In  best 
Welsh  ciMtdmefs  pwftiifhig  Mr. 
Wynne's  honse,  on  the  bwik  of  the 
Dee,  to  his,  which  might  in  part  flc- 
coant  for  the  too  Nberal  owner  of  it 
havii^,  to  my  knowle^e,  paid  one 
bill  to  his  wine-merohant  of  the  pretty 
little  sum  of  fifteen  hmidred  pounds! 
And  this  brolher-*in-law  of  mine  c^d 
no  dishonour  to  the  Maelor  Hmidred 
when  residing  at  Pickhill  Hall,  which 
was  within  its  limits ;  for  no  man,  sare 
one,  hsh  a  better  charaeter  behind  him 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a  three- 
bottle  man  in  the  days  of  Halliday, 
Stibbert,  and  a  few  more  of  the  non- 
flinching  sort.  As  a  hospitable  Welsh 
squire,  his  character  was  summed  up 
iu  a  iRew  words  from  the  lips  of  a 
Welsh  apothecary  of  his  neighbour-* 
hood,  himself  an  admirer  of  the 
^ood  things  of  this  world,  and  no  bad 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  dispensed  by  those  who 
had  the  power  to  diroense  them. 
"  Your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wjmne," 
said  he,  in  my  presence,  "  is  just  the 
right  sort  of  man  for  ow  country, ^^ 

Why  or  wherefbre  I  cannot  say, 
but  this  Mr.  Wynne,  in  his  younger 
days,  although  as  handsome  a  man 
as  the  sun  e\'er  shone  upon,  was 
always  called  "  the  old  gentleman," 
by  his  intimates.  It  might  be,  per- 
haps, for  that  natural  easiness  of 
manner  and  aversion  to  any  thing  that 
tended  to  disturb  the  easy  tenor  of 
his  way,  added  to  a  dignified  gravity 
of  expression,  that  this  venerabie 
sonbrimt£t  was  given  him ;  but  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  clever  y^a  d esprit  by 
a  lady  —  one  of  the  ancient  house 
of  the  Pttlestons,  and  the  heiress  of 
Pickhill  Hall  — at  the  period  of  his 
paying  his  addresses  to  her,  and  whom 
ne  a&rwards  took  for  better  or 
for  worse.  Flowers  and  shrubs  and 
their  varieties  becoming  the  subject 
of  discourse,  she  observed  that  those 
which  she  liked  best  were  street  Wil-^ 
Ham  (the  name  of  her  betrothed  was 
William),  and  old  maxi,  as  the  southren 
shrub  is  called. 

I  now  have  another  old  gentleman 
for  my  thesis,  and  no  misnomer ;  for 
when  I  first  knew  him  he  had  more 
than  attained  his  grand  climacteric, 
and  I  believe  he  died  nearer  his 
hundredth  than  his  eightieth  year. 
T  aUude  to  old  Peter  Davks,  of 
BroughtOT  HaU,  aaorioiw  old  nnti'> 


sioR  of  thv  ealinoino  flfider  of  srchi' 
tecttre,  and  looking  ai  okUftdnoDed 
as  its  inimrtea;  for  his  lady  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  prim  ttd  well- 
starcm  gemis  of  the  country  squire't 
wives  of  the  middle  of  the  kal  een-* 
tury.  Peter  himself,  however,  was 
none  of  the  pnm  order ;  for,  ahhopgli 
a  most  worthy  man  in  all  the  relations 
of  social  life,  he  was  too  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  something  more  than  in- 
nuendo, and  in  tlie  drawing-room,  on 
subjeets  which,  m  modem  good  so- 
ciety, are  fast  disappearing,  even  fW>m 
tbe*^dining-roora.  He,  iSwevcr,  did 
honour  to  the  Maelor  Hundred  in 
the  hospitable  charaeter  of  his  Iwll ; 
and  had  no  small  credit  givai  to  him 
for  kcepoig  so  good  a  lioiisc,  with  his 
butler,  nis  coacn,  a  pack  of  harriera, 
and  the  finest  team  of  setting-doga  im 
the  coimty,  on  an  income  not  ex** 
ceeding  two  thousand  a-year !  His 
harriers  I  never  hunted  with ;  hot  I 
witn^sed  his  operations  with  his  set- 
ting-decs for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  my  fiffe,  never  having  aeen  them 
repeated  by  any  of  my  brother- 
sportsmen,  the  gun  having  superseded 
the  net  His  system,  however,  is  not 
unworthy  of  description.  He  took 
the  field  with  his  two  mounted 
keepers,  in  their  green  jadcets  and 
gold-laced  hats,  aocompiuued  bry  a 
leash  of  setters,  himself  nding  in  their 
rear,  whilst  the  dogs  were  at  work. 
When  they  came  upon  a  oov^  and 
dropped,  the  keepers  advanced  with 
the  net,  and  at  once  secured  their 
prize,  the  dogs  lying  as  tfaou^  they 
were  dead.  It  must  i>e  allow^  tibere 
is  a  tameness  in  this  proceeding  con- 
pared  with  the  skimil  use  of  ih% 
gun  and  well-broken  dogs,  but  there 
IS  one  advantage  in  it  as  relates  to 
the  preservation  of  partridges.  By 
selecting  the  old  birds  for  death,  the 
breeding  of  the  forthcoming  year  is 
very  much  benefited,  and  the  s]^orts- 
man  has  likewise  the  opportumty  of 
selecting  the  finest  and  best-grown 
birds  of  the  covey  for  the  spit,  lettuig 
the  rest  fly  and  improve  aaatnat  a 
future  occasion  for  their  servioes. 

The  regularity  with  which  the 
establishment  of  Broughton  HaU  vras 
conducted,  may  be  imagined  firom  the 
examine  set  by  the  Imd  of  it.  The 
hour  of  dinner  was  two ;  and  so 
punctual  was  the  cook  expected  to 
be  to  her  time^  tiiat  no  sooaer  did 
the  dock  over  the  alabletatoiktitiMui 
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Peter  tocfk  the  htH^wpe  in  bis  hand 
sod  rafl^  it  unCQ  dnmcr  "iftA  mi- 
uuunced.  Then  the  MBBe  ttlsnnii^ 
ccrenicHiy  to  tlie  iiertes  o^f  fbe  eook, 
butler,  and  Ibotmsn,  took  place  at 
the  suOTer-honr,  irbkh  was  at  irfne. 
Birt  mer  sapper  what  a  turious 
scene  presented  itself!  When  the 
eyes  <rf  old  Peter  began  to  draw 
straws,  as  children  say;  in  other 
words,  when  he  felt  himself  as  wen 
prepared  for  bed  as  two  snbstantial 
meals,  good  home-brewed  ale,  and 
old  port  wine,  could  make  him,  the 
jSle  de  chambre  of  his  lady  entered 
the  room  and  commenced  operations 
after  this  fashion : — She  first  nnbnt- 
toned  the  knees  of  his  breechei,  and 
took  off  his  carters.  The  pig-tidl 
was  next  nntied,  when,  taking  a  eoarse 
comb  out  of  her  pocket,  sIinb  gentH' 
scratched  the  few  hairs  of  wluch  it 
was  composed,  until  her  worthy  old 
master  began  to  nod  his  bead,  as  the 
influence  of  Morpheus  orercame  him. 
This  reguhuri^  in  lirmg,  however, 
with  early  hours  and  plenty  of  out- 
of-doon^  exercise,  notwithstanding 
tbe  home-brewed  ale  and  old  port, 
preserved  the  health  of  this  worthy 
gentleman  to  the  age  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  ahhough  when  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  was  supposed,  from  his 
having  out-grown  his  strength — for 
he  was  at  l^t  six  feet  high — to  be 
about  to  drop*  into  an  early  gprave, 
and  as  such  nad  a  liberal  annuity 
given  to  him  for  a  sum  of  money  he 
had  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he  of 
course  enjoyed  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  not  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
granter  of  it. 

Quitting  the  Maelor  Hundred  and 
crossing  tne  nver  Dee,  T  have  to 
produce  another  squire  of  the  old 
school,  whose  fcusetitB  would  fill  a 
volume.  I  sp^  of  the  late  Mr. 
Leohe  (pronounced  Leech)  of  Car- 
den  Hflul,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fvl  places  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
situated  in  a  well-timbered  park,  plen- 
tifVill  V  stocked  with  deer,  with  a  rental 
attached  to  it  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  And  I  must 
not  Ibr^  that  the  worthy  possessor 
of  this  tme  place  kept  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds— as  hfo  father  did  before  him, 
and  as  his  son  now  does — and  that 


they  were  nearly  the  first  to  which 
I  was  entered,  when  in  my  boyhood. 

Mr.  Leche  received  tiie  education  of 
a  gentleman,  and  was  contemporary 
witti  my  fkther  at  Oxford;  but  hftving 
afiected  the  provincial  dialect  of  his 
neighbourhood^  it  at  length  became 
habitual  to  him,  and  was  allowed  to 
give  additional  force  to  his  genuine, 
unadnherttted  wit.  In  all  societies 
into  whieh  be  went  he  was  at  once 
the  idc4  and  the  mark ;  and  certainly 
hds  observations  and  answers  were  ir- 
resistibly amusing  and  dever.  When 
he  entered  a  room,  every  eye  was 
upon  him,  every  ear  open ;  nor  was 
either  often  disa]^>ointed,  fbr  there 
was  something  most  ameable  in  the 
plain  and  vnimcted  coaraeter  of  his 
personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in  his 
colkquial  powers,  a  sort  of  tm  generis 
order,  whkh  I  tbink  have  seldom 
been  excelled.  But  I  will  detail  a 
few  of  his  pleasantries,  several  of 
which  occurred  in  mypresenoe.  For 
exan^e:  Twaa  one  or  a  lai]^  dinner- 
party at  Wynnstay,  of  which  be  was 
expected  to  make  another.  As  was  his 
cust<nn,*  he  oame  late,  and  we  had 
sat  down  when  "  Mr.  Leche"  was 
annoonced  and  greeted  by  all  pre- 
sent. ♦*  What  wfll  you  eat,  Lecher 
said  our  host ;  when,  giving  a  glance 
over  a  table  containing  every  speci- 
men of  the  culinary  art  which  a  first- 
rate  French  cook  could  devise,  the 
facetious  (Ad  fbx-hnnter  diyly  lepikd 
by  the  question  of  **  /«  tf^ere  any  beef 
or  mutton  m  the  ro&m  f*  No  doubt 
this  answer  had  a  two-fold  intent; 
first,  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  next  as  a 
satire  on  the  unnecessary  proftiseness 
of  modem  feasts,  and  the  pains  taken 
by  cooks  to  render  as  unnatural  to 
him  as  it  is  possible  the  food  intended 
for  man< 

This  reminds  me  of  a  sentence  in 
a  letter  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  to 
Pope  • — **  If  poBsibk,"  wrote  his  lord- 
ships **  I  ^ail  take  an  airing  down 
your  way  on  Saturday,  and  pray  let 
me  have  a  little  leg  of  lamo,  with 
some  spinach  and  plain  butter,  to 
regale  on.  Where  I  dine  in  town 
they  starve  me  with  luxury ;  and  I 
have  sat  at  many  a  table  where  I  had 
not  a  bit  of  any  thing  to  eat,  because 
I  had  too  mucn  of  every  thing.'*   He 


*  He  WS9  ossd  t<y  sti^  tfasrs  were  two  booses,  Wjnasts^  and  Emml,  it  whiek  bs 
bad  often  tried  to  b»toe  Isls  Iw  diMsr,  but  was  nst «  able  t«do  so* 


then  playfully  adds,  "  You  and  I  can 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, and  manage  a  bottle  or  two  of 
that  excellent  ale  after  dmner,  and 
enjoy,  what  vou  are  good-naturedly 
plea^  to  call, — 

'  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of 
soul/" 

On  another  occasion  I  was  present 
in  the  same  house,  when  the  well- 
known  Harry  Vernon  of  Stafford- 
shire—  celebrated  in  the  county  in 
which  he  resided,  and  every  where 
besides,  as  a  man  of  high  &shion, 
and  a  wit,  rather  than  one  of  the 
strictest  veracity — ^was  attempting  to 
carry  the  jest  too  far  with  this 
homely-looking  but  far  from  incom- 
petent country  squire,  and  he  received 
from  him  the  following  rebuke, 
"  You  are  the  man  of  all  others,  JVIr. 
Vernon,"  said  Leche,  "  to  whom  I 
would  intrust  a  secret."  "  Keally ! " 
replied  Vernon,  "  you  pay  me  a  great 
compliment."  "  I  mean  what  I  say," 
resumed  Leche ;  "  for  you  might  teU  it 
to  all  the  worlds  and  nobody  would  bc' 
lieve  you  /**  The  pith  of  this  remark 
loses  half  its  force  from  the  absence 
of  the  peculiar  style  and  dialect  in 
which  tibe  words  were  uttered;  but 
it  was  not  lost  on  the  company,  or 
unfelt  by  him  to  whom  the  satire 
was  directed. 

Being  a  single  man  until  rather  far 
advanced  in  nfe,  Mr.  Leche  did  not 
indulge  in  a  carriage  of  his  own,  pre- 
ferring the  outside  of  a  hack ;  and  it 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  my  father, 
who  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  his 
after-dinner  rides,  that  he  at  last  set 
up  a  post-chaise,  which  he  called  his 
drinkmg-cart.  I  was  once  at  a  din- 
ner-party of  which  he  made  one,  on 
a  desperate  cold  and  frosty  night, 
when  his  "  drinking -cart"  was  an- 
nounced. "  Coming  directly,"  was 
the  answer  to  the  said  announcement, 
three  times  repeated ;  for  he  was  al- 
ways unwilling  to  tear  himself  away 
from  his  friends  in  a  highly  social 
hour.    At  length  his  own  footman 


able  to  break  the  spell  which  bound 
him  to  the  social  Ixnu^,  and  to  which 
his  friends  added  strength  by  their 
unwillingness  to  part  with  one  of  the 
most  amusing  companions  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Leche  was  a  drunkard.  No  man  more 
fully  verified  the  axiom  of  Paley, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk  and 
another  to  be  a  drunkard.  Mr.  Leche, 
when  alone,  never  exceeded  his  se- 
cond glass  of  wine,  and  a  little  small- 
beer  at  his  dinner;  still,  when  in 
society  that  he  liked,  he  seldom  left 
the  table  sober.  And  he  himself  would 
pronounce  the  victory  obtained  over 
him  by  the  jolly  god.  Laying  his  head 
upon  the  table,  he  would  sing  himself 
to  sleep,  with  the  ballad  beginning 
with  these  words : — 

"  Womeu  and  wine  the  heart  delight/' 

and  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rouse 
him  from  his  slumber  until  some  hours 
had  been  devoted  to  his  repose. 

But,  to  shew  what  kttle  effect 
these  occasional  excesses  have  on  a 
man  with  a  good  constitution,  keep- 
ing early  hours,  and  indulging  m 
field-sports,  which  tend  to  invigorate 
the  frame,  I  will  mention  a  bacdiana- 
lian  feat  performed  by  this  gentleman 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Havins  some 
business  with  his  solicitor  at  Chester, 
he  sat  down  with  him  to  bmcheon  at 
one  o*clock  at  noon.  One  anecdote 
produced  another,  one  bottle  produced 
another,  so  that,  what  with  the 
charms  of  anecdotes  and  bottles,  he 
never  quitted  the  table  till  the  dock 
struck  two  the  next  morning,  when 
he  got  into  his  carriage  to  return 
home !  Neither  did  the  singularity 
of  the  affair  end  here.  The  post-boy 
who  drove  him  had  dealt  as  largely 
in  bottles,  if  not  in  anecdotes,  as  he 
himself  had  done ;  and  on  a  friend, 
who  had  been  of  the  party  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Carden,  avraking 
from  his  slumbers  at  six  o^dock,  he 
foimd  they  had  been  standing  still  <m 
the  road  for  at  least  three  hours, 
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vacuum  occasioned  by  which,  in  one 
direction,  admitted  of  a  view  of  his 
parish  church,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant. "I  have  now  found  out,"  said 
Leche  to  him,  one  day,  on  his  arrival 
at  Emral,  afler  this  vacuum  had  been 
made  by  the  removal  of  some  fine 
old  oaks,  **what  has  made  you  so 
well  behaved  lately.  You  now  some- 
times do  get  a  s^ht  of  the  church.** 

Extremely  clean  and  neat,  after  a 
certain  fashion  of  his  own,  in  his 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Leche 
would  smile  at  the  young  men  of  the 
day  who  might  run  into  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  and  he  now  and  then 
made  them  the  subject  of  his  witty, 
if  not  cutting  remarks,  and  I  can 
produce  a  laughable  instance : — The 
present  Mr.  Warrington  Carew,  of 
Crowcombe  Court,  near  Taunton, 
when  a  young  man  in  the  Guards, 
and  one  of  the  best-looking  young 
men  of  his  day,  so  far  yield«i  to  the 
prevailing  fasnion  of  very  long  lea- 
ther-breves and  very  short  boots,  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Leche  at 
the  cover  side,  who  thus  addressed  him 
on  the  subject : — "  I  reckon"  (a  great 
word  in  Cheshire  for  "  suppose  ") 
said  he,  "  you  pay  double  price  for 
your  breeches  and  half -price  for  your 

boour 

Of  Mr.  Yorke's  propensity  to 
quote  Virril,  I  have  already  spoken. 
On  his  addressing  Mr.  Leche  in  a 
fine  passage  of  the  ^neid,  he  quaintly 
rephed, — "  Very  fine  idea,  no  doubt : 
but  I  never  coiud  learn  Welsh." 

So  universal  a  favourite  was  the 
squire  of  Cardcn  with  all  descriptions 
of  persons  that  some  latitude  was 
given  him,  especially  when  a  little 


elated  by  wine.  Looking  steadfastly 
and  in  admiration  at  the  late  Lady 
Cunliffe  one  evening  in  a  ball-room 
— and  her  ladyship  was  a  real  object 
of  admiration  —  he  thus  addressed 
her  husband,  "Upon  my  word.  Sir 
Foster,  Lady  Cunliffe  is  a  very  fine 
woman ;  I  wish  you  would  lend  her 
to  me  for  a  fortn^ht.**  * 

Cicero  says  of  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  "  he  had  a  witty 
mirth  which  could  be  acquired  by 
no  art;"  and  the  compliment  might 
have  been  justly  paid  to  Mr. 
Leche.  Then  his  pleasantries  were 
heightened  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree by  what  the  same  author 
somewhere  calls  the  "  nescio  yuo  *a- 
pore  vemaculoj''  by  which  he  unplies 
that  they  may  then  be  said  to  be  of 
our  own  domestic  growth,  with  a 
taste  and  flavour  peculiar  to  their  na- 
tive soil ;  and  it  was  the  peculiar  and 
provincial  style  in  which  Mr.  Leche 
uttered  them  that  added  so  much  to 
their  force.  Having  said  this,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  &e  display  of  a  ready  wit 
in  others,  and  the  following  instance 
will  shew  he  was  not: — It  was  his 
pleasure  to  hunt  his  own  hounds, 
with  a  clever  whipper-in  to  assist 
him,  but  who,  as  is  the  fate  of  too 
many  clever  men,  was  very  apt  to 
sacrifice  too  largely  to  the  jolly  god. 
It  happened  that  he  one  evening  came 
home  with  the  hounds  in  a  sad  state 
of  intoxication ;  and,  this  not  being 
the  first  offence  of  the  same  kind, 
his  master  sent  for  him  the  next 
morning  to  remonstrate  on  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  and  also 
to  give  him  warning  to   quit   his 


*  The  classical  reader  is  aware  that  the  custom  of  lending  a  wife  to  a  friend  was 
common  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  and  others.  The  g^reat  orator 
Ilortensius  borrowed  Marcia,  the  wife  of  the  younger  Cato,  with  her  own  as  well  as 
her  father's  oonsent  (see  Plutarch,  Vita  CaUmis  ) ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  Alci- 
blades  bad  the  loan  of  Xantippe  from  Socrates,  her  husband,  at  which  period  her 
refractory  temper  is  said  never  to  have  shewn  itself.  The  renowned  Pericles,  quar- 
relling with  his  wife,  lent  her  to  another  until  she  recovered  her  temper,  which  shews 
that  the  practice  was  also  common  among  the  Greeks.  In  &ct,  Plato  himself,  whose 
system  of  ethics  is,  perhaps,  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  heathen  moralist,  pre- 
scribed a  community  of  wives  in  bis  plan  of  a  perfect  commonwealth.  Strange,  how- 
ever, as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  time,  this  liberty  between  the  sexes,  when 
founded  upon  mutual  consent,  was  not  considered  to  be  adultery,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  answer  made  by  a  primitive'  Spartan  to  a  question  asked  by  a  stranger,  what 
punishment  their  law  had  appointed  for  adulterers  ?  **  There  are  none  in  our  country," 
said  the  Spartan,  who  notoriously  allowed  this  freedom  with  their  wives ;  "  but  if 
there  was  one,  he  would  be  called  on  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  bull  with  a  neck  so  long 
as  that  he  might  reach  over  to  the  mountain  Taygetus  and  drink  of  the  river  (Euro- 
tas)  that  runs  on  the  other  side."  The  stranger  said  no  such  bull  could  be  found* 
"  Neither  is  there  an  adulterer  in  Sparta/*  replied  the  Spartan. 
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service.  "I  shall  stend  this  no 
lonMr,  ftim,**  said  the  s^piire.  "  I 
shaJl  get  a  new  whipper-m  by  this 
day  month.** 

"Very  well,  sir,"  relied  Sam; 
"  and  if  you  was  to  gel  a  new  ktm^ 
man  at  the  same  titi^  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  for  the  hounds." 

This  specimen  of  Ae  Attic,  admi- 
rably as  it  was  applied^  for  at  that 
time  Mr.  Leche  was  very  slack  in  the 
field,  WAS  irresistible.  It  was  in- 
stantly placed  to  Sam*s  credit  in  the 
black  book,  and  he  remained  whip- 
per-in for  another  season  or  two. 

One  more  aneedote  of  the  squire  of 
Garden.  Having  remained  in  a  state  of 
sin^e  blessedness  till  rather  advanced 
in  life,  he  might  naturally  be  suj^XMied 
to  be  now  and  then  the  subject  of  a 
joke,  touching  the  charms  and 
temptation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
he  was  in  no  wkie  insensible  to. 
Fiwsing  through  a  gate  near  his  own 
house,  which  was  opened  for  him  by 
a  pretty  young  woman  with  an  in- 
fknt  at  her  breast,  a  friend  who 
accompanied  him  jocosely  asked 
him  if  the  infknt  were  his?  *'I 
do  not  know  that  it  is,''  he  replied ; 
"  hU  it  micks  very  much  £ike  a 
leechr 

It  is  now  time  that  I  ^ould  dis>- 
miss  the  squire  of  Garden,  and  break 
fresh  ground.  lie  was  one  of  those 
oharaotcrs  of  which  the  breed  is 
very  nearly  lost,  and  which,  when 
lost,  will  never  agam  be  fbund  in 
England, — the  plain,  imadulterated 
country  gentleman,  who,  possessing 
ftill  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
never  left  his  seat  except  he  waa 
called  to  his  county  town,  or  went 
to  visit  his  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived.  Modem 
wisdom  has  produced  another  and  a 
diiibrent  sort  of  country  gentleman ; 
but  whether  or  not  Ei^land  will 
profit  by  the  exchange,  time  alone 
will  determine.  This  much,  how- 
ever, I  may  safely  add  of  Mr. 
Ivcche  :  —  He  spent  his  money  in 
the  county  in  which  he  received 
it ;  he  kept  a  most  hospitable  house  ; 
was  a  sincere  friend,  and  the  most 
entertaining  companion  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  life.  Be  it -also  said,  he 
never  was  heard  to  speak  ill  of  any 
man :  he  was  always  m  a  good  hu- 
mour with  himself  and  others ;  and  in 
the  height  of  his  jocularity,  which 
was  exceeded  by  few,  he  never  forgot 


the  wholesome  lesson  of  the  sati- 
rist:^ 

"  Who»  for  tba  poor  rsoown  ^f  being 

smart, 
Woald  leave  a  sting  witfaia  a  brother's 

heart?" 

The  human  race,  in  the  patrician 
order,  at  least,  must  surely  be  dege- 
nerating, for  where  is  the  man  to  be 
fi)und  at  the  present  time  who  oould 
drink  two  ffaJions  of  ale  at  a  sitting:, 
or  two  bottles  of  port  wine  a-day  fbr 
fifty  yean  consecutively,  and  not  be 
much  the  worse  ?  Surely  the  half- 
pint —  the  one-rias8-of-sherry-«ip- 
pers  that  abound  at  our  J..oBdon 
clubs  must  be  of  a  newly  organised 
race,  whose  stomachs  would  explode, 
if  put  to  such  trials  as  those  c^  their 
hardier  forefathers  were  put.  Who 
from  the  Wrexham  neictibourhood, 
of  a  certain  standard  in  009,  does  not 
remember  Afr.  Rile^  of  Marchwhiel 
Hal],  and  the  way  m  which  be  used 
to  tun  down  beer  and  ale  during 
dinner,  and  his  port  wine,  whk^  he 
called  his  "styp^c"  afterwaKht,  de- 
claring that  It  was  a  nanaeea  ft>r 
every  disease  that  existed  r  But  then 
what  stowage  he  had  fi^r  all  this 
liquid  I  He  was  at  least  six  feet  two 
in  his  stockings,  and  longer  from  the 
top  of  his  diroat  to  the  l^ttom  of  his 
stomach  than  any  other  man  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Al- 
thouffh  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  stiU 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  believed  his 
styptic  would  make  him  immortal, 
for  I  remember  being  once  vriih  him 
in  his  carriage,  and  meeting  the 
Wrexham  hearse  on  the  road.  ^*  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  that  d — d 
thinff,"  said  he.  ^^  I  shall  one  dav  or 
anomer  have  a  ride  in  it."  This  is 
enough  to  shew  that  he  was  no  phi- 
losopher ;  but,  what  is  better,  he  was 
one  of  the  b^-natured  men  in  the 
world,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
means  of  his  large  fortune  in  making 
his  friends  who  came  to  see  him 
happy  and  comfbrtable,  and  the 
oftener  they  came  the  more  he 
esteemed  them. 

Inhere  must  have  been  something 
of  a  prolific  virtue  in  the  air  of  the 
Wrexham  neighbourhood,  for,  be- 
sides my  own,  I  believe  there  were 
several  families  consisting  of  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  amongst 
them  that  of  Mr.  Bcr^tt  of  l^rra" 
fynaoD,  near  to  the  and  tamm    Ber- 
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luifB  s  finer  family  4mui  this  it  would 
hav«  beea  difficult  "to  find,  nor  one, 
with  the  exocfptioa  of  two  «on8  who 
died  early  in  life,  who  have  done 
better  in  the  world,  always,  to  use  a 
low  exjareaaion,  al^tii^  on  their 
legs.  £ut  a  haodMrnier  couple  thaa 
the  father  and  mother  could  rarely 
be  seen ;  and«  what  was  ^oonsidered  a 
feather  m  his  cap  in  those  days,  the 
i«yaQer  could  thrash  the  best  man  in  the 
couuty  with  his  fists ;  and,  although 
actiog  as  a  magistrate,  would  ocoa- 
Bonally  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his 
skill  in  the  fistic  art  It  was  thus 
that,  in  the  double  capacity  of  bruiser 
and  mi^gistrate,  the  Wrexham  trades- 
men of  his  day  were  somewhat  in 
awe  of"  Squire  jSoycott ;  '*  and  I  have 
often  heaid  my  father  say,  that  when 
any  of  them  disappointed  him  in  the 
way  of  their  callu^,  he  used  to  send 
his  friend  Boycott  to  him  to  "  blow 
them  up,''  as  the  modem  i^rase  has 
it ;  in  other  words,  to  frighten  them 
into  doing  what  they  had  engaged  to 
do.  Th^e  certain]^  was  something 
of  the  dare-devH  character  in  "  Tom 
Boycott,'*  as  lie  was  called,  added 
to  thi^  of ''  qvi  nisi  quod  ^efeait,  uU 
rectum  fndat^^  or  the  belief  that,  un- 
less he  did  it,  no  one  could  do  it; 
and  there  was  likewise  an  apjpar^^ 
harshness,  if  not  ferocity,  in  his 
mamier  that  is  not  seen  in  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day;  but  it  was  in 
appearance  only.  As  liOckhart  says 
of  Scott  on  a  certain  occasion,  he 

Erided  himself  in  weanug  a  sort  of 
alf-atoical  aiask,  for  he  reallpr  pos- 
sessed idl  the  kind  feelings  which  do 
honour  to  liuman  nature,  and  ex- 
hibited .them  in  his  conduct  as  a 
father  and  a  husband.  And  yet  a 
little  of  this,  what  I  have  ventured 
to  ca^  dare  -  devil  character  de- 
scended to  his  children.  The  -eldest, 
and  now  the  only  son,  a  sportsman 
of  much  celebrity,  and  late  mani^er 
of  the  Albrighton  (Shropshire)  m* 
hounds,  a  very  wortliy  man,  was 
the  terror  of  myself  when  a  boy, 
and  of  all  the  neoghbouri^g  boys  of 
about  my  age;  and  there  was  a 
little  tendency  to  the  masculine,  in 
opposition  to  the  feminine  characters 
in  scNoie  of  the  daughters.  One 
of  them,  indeed,  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  laxse  fortime  and  high  fashion, 
was  absolutely  christened  "  Fox- 
hunter  MoU,"  in  addition  to  two  or 
three  other  names,  by  the  express 


order  of  her  fiittker.  And  of  Another 
the  following  anecdote  Is  told,  4»rro- 
borative  of  what  I  have  asserted. 
She  married  a  certain  earl,  nowjga^ 
thered  to  his  fathers,  but  who,  when 
cocigratulaited  hf  a  fdend  on  his 
marriage,  made  the  following  unique 
remark,  "  I  have,  I  believe,  mar* 
ried  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,"  said 
his  lor£hip;  *^  but  she  is  not  much 
like  a  woman.** 

As  I  have  already  observed,  this 
£unily  always  alighted  on  thdr  legs. 
In  other  words,  they  made  good  starts 
in  life,  the  result  of  powerful  inter- 
est, which  was  not  very  scrupulottsly 
exerted  in  those  days.  For  instance, 
the  second  son  was  a  captain  in  the 
army  when  a  sohoolboy;  and  well 
worthy  would  he  have  proved  of  his 
commission  had  he  lived  to  have  had 
a  chanee  to  distinguish  himself  but 
he  was  prematurdy  out  off  when  in 
his  teens.  He  was  a  universal  fa- 
vourite with  every  one  who  knew 
him,  partakii^  in  his  disposition  of 
the  sweetness  c^  liis  mother,  rather 
than  of  the  apparent — assumed,  I 
may  say — roughness  of  his  father. 
The  end  of  Uie  second  son  was  also 
very  premature,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  warning  voice.  Meeting  with 
an  accident  when  hunting  in  North- 
amptenshire,  by  which  a  leg  was 
firactured,  he  was  carried  to  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  neighboiuhood, 
where  he  was  kindly  permitted  to 
r^nain  until  he  recovered  from  its 
effects.  But  it  proved  his  death- 
warrant.  An  attachment  to  one  of 
the  daughtepB  of  the  house  was  the 
result;  marriage  followed;  hut  the 
lady  being  in  a  confumption,  the 
disease  was  imparted  to  hun,  and  he 
fell  a  vioUm  to  it,  as  many  a  stroiu^r 
man  exposed  to  its  malignant  influ- 
ence had  done  before  him,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  do  i^gain.  In  about  his 
thirtieth  year  he  drcoqped  into  what 
may  truly  be  called  a  premature 
grave. 

The  worthy  g^itleman  (father  of 
the  above)  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  was  the  younger  of  two 
brothers,  and  on  tne  death  of  the 
elder  (Colonel  Boycott)  succeeded  to 
his  estate.  Budge  Hall,  near  Shiff- 
nal»  where  the  present  Mr.  Boycott 
now  resides.  And  this  leminds  me  of 
two  anecdotes,  one  having  xeferenoe  to 
my  mother^  and  the  other  to  myself. 

A  gceat  mtiinaey  bavis^  subsisted 
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between  our  fiimilies,  my  father  and 
mother  visited  Mr.  Boycott  at  Radge, 
soon  after  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  it,  when  the  following  ludicrous 
scene  occurred:  —  In  my  mother^s 
younger  days,  as  also  in  her  latter, 
such  a  thing  as  a  lady  drinking  spirits 
of  any  kind  was  not  even  dreamt  of, 
"royal  gin'*  especially.  Now  Mr. 
Boycott,  in  the  abundance  of  his 
heart  and  hospitality,  had  a  habit  of 
almost  insisting  on  Ms  guests  tasting 
this  thing  or  that,  as  chance  might 
place  it  before  him.  It  happened,  then, 
that  a  bottle  of  Holland  gm  in  a  glass 
decanter  was  put  on  the  table,  when 
my  mother  nappened  to  say,  she 
had  never  in  ner  life  tasted  gin. 
"Then,"  said  Boycott,  in  his  usual 
emphatical  style,  "  you  shall  taste  it 
nowy*  and,  pouring  some  into  a  glass, 
insisted  on  his  guest  swallowing  it. 
No  sooner  haa  it  slipped  down 
her  throat,  and  she  experienced  its 
liquid  fire,  than  she  at  once  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  it,  and  seizing, 
what  she  thougnt  was  a  decanter  of 
water,  poured  out  a  full  glass,  and 
took  what  is  called  a  swig  at  it,  very 
nearly  to  her  suffocation.  "  Well," 
exdauned  Boycott,  and  I  fear  with 
an  oath,  "  I  never  saw  any  lady  take 
so  kindly  to  the  gin-bottle  since  the 
day  I  was  bom."  And  it  was  to  the 
gin,  in  mistake  for  the  water,  which 
my  half-suffocated  mother  had  so 
eagerly  betaken  herself. 

The  other  anecdote  relates  to  my- 
self. Mr.  Boycott,  although  not 
what  is  called  a  hard-^oer,  was  no 
exception  to  the  jolly  doings  of  those 
days  over  the  mahogany;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  was  put  under  restrictions  as  to 
wine.  It  happened,  however,  that 
during  a  visit  1  paid  to  him,  when 
in  al^ut  my  seventeenth  year,  he 
on  one  evenmg  broke  through  these 
restrictions  and  indulged  in  a  few 
glasses  of  claret.  Observing  him 
the  next  morning  in  his  dressing- 
room  ynth  the  window  open,  I 
thoughtlessly  asked  him  how  the 
claret  agreed  with  him  ?  I  think  I 
see  his  countenance  at  this  moment, 
roaring  out  to  me  these  words, 
"  You  young  rascal !  what  busi- 
ness have  you  to  ask  me  how  the 
claret  agreed  with  me  ?  It  is  well  for 
you  that  I  am  not  within  reach  of 
vou,  or  I  would  cure  you  of  a^- 


ing  impudent  questions."  As  may 
be  supposed,  I  pretty  soon  made  my- 
self scarce  until  the  temporary  storm 
blew  over,  which  it  soon  did  with 
him,  and  especially  towards  myself, 
to  whom  he  was  singularly  kind. 
Never  again,  however,  did  I  venture 
to  inquire  into  his  health;  but  the 
true  character  of  the  man  was  exhi- 
bited in  this  trifling  occurrence. 
Previously  to  his  illness  his  physical 
powers  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  of  his  age ; 
he  prided  himself  in  them,  and  could 
not  well  brook  the  idea  of  any  one 
believing  that  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  subduing  power  of  disease, 
or  even  to  the  heavy  hand  of  time. 

The  followii^  little  incident  is  also 
characteristic  of  this  would-be  Ajax : 
— In  one  visit  I  paid  to  him  at  Rudge, 
I  was  riding  a  very  wide-jumping 
horse  I  then  possessed,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  third  son,  and  we  were 
trying  the  respective  merits  of  our 
nags  as  to  the  extent  of  their  leaps. 
One  taken  by  mine,  when  ridden 
very  fast,  at  a  brushy  hedge,  with  a 
ditch  on  the  landing  side,  was  sup- 
looBed  to  have  ded&d  the  issue  m 
nis  favour,  as  it  proved  to  be  twen- 
ty-one feet,  from  hinder -foot  to 
hinder-foot.  Ilaving  at  the  moment, 
however,  no  way  of  measuring  it  but 
by  the  means  of  the  lash  of  a  whip, 
we  were  in  the  act  of  reducing  it  to 
feet  and  inches  in  the  dining-room  at 
Rudge,  when  Mr.  Boycott  entered, 
and  asked  what  we  were  doing  ?  I 
told  him  that  my  black  horse — which 
I  considered  a  .capital  hunter,  but 
which  he  saw  was  only  fit  to  carry  a 
portmanteau  on  a  mail  pillion — bad 
cleared  seven  yards  one  inch  in  a 
leap.  "What  of  that?"  said  he; 
"  I  once  had  a  donkey  that  cleared 
seven  yards  and  a  half!"  Here  was 
at  once  an  illustration  of  the  "  Qui 
nisi  quod  ipse  fecit  nil  rectum  jm- 
tat,'*  very  peculiar  to  the  country 
squirearchy  of  the  days  to  which  I 
am  alluding. 

I  have  mentioned  Sir  Foster  Cun- 
liffe,  and  I  have  a  word  more  to  say 
of  him.  He  purchased  his  seat,  Ac- 
ton Park,  near  Wrexham,  when  I 
was  in  my  boyhood,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  given  somewhat  of  a 
new  character  to  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  first  place,  he  introduced  and 
established  the  archery,  or  the  "  Bow 
Meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  and 
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which  very  soon  flourished  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  He  s\so  may  be 
said  to  have  revived  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  Wrexham  neigh- 
bourhood, bv  his  encouragement  of 
the  arts,  and  his  example  altogether 
as  a  man  rather  less  sensually  in- 
clined than  the  generality  of  those 
of  the  aristocracy  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  Far  was  it  from  beii^ 
the  result  of  parsimony  as  a  landlon^ 
but  a  gentleman  wallung  drunk  out 
of  the  Acton  dinner-room  was  a 
thing  unheard  of;  and  in  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  Acton  Park  establish- 
ment, there  was  a  total  absence  of 
that  laxity  that  prevailed  in  those  of 
many  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
servants*  hall,  especially,  and  which 
led  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  them.  And  in  the  years 
of  scarcity— those  of  1800  and  1801 
— ^when  the  Quartern  loaf  reached 
Is.  10i£^  together  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  value  of  animal  food, 
Sir  Foster  had  the  moral  courage  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  time  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
be  met,  so  as  to  lessen  the  pressure 
on  the  purse.  He  established  some- 
thing like  sumptuary  laws  in  his 
house,  and  to  no  trifling  extent.  The 
use  of  bread  was  extremely  limited, 
rice  being,  in  great  part,  substituted 
for  it;  fuid  he  had  a  dinner-table, 
which  he  called  his  *'  scarcity-table," 
so  formed,  as  to  its  width,  as  not  to 
admit  of  those  certainly  unnecessary 
adiuncts,  called  side-tushes,  or  eu' 
trees.  Substantial  joints  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  misnamed  "  scarcity- 
table  " — ^inasmuch  as  such  things  satis- 
fied our  forefathers — were  the  order 
of  the  day  until  this  temporary 
visitation  passed  over ;  and  the  good 
example  was  not  lost  on  a  few,  but 
not  many,  of  his  neighbours. 

This  wise  act  did  not,  however,  add 
to  the  popularity  of  Sir  Foster  Gun- 
lifTe ;  on  the  contrary,  amongst  ser- 
vants especially,  he  was  at  once  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  a  stingy  old  codger, 
and  so  forth,  which  was,  of  course, 
little  regarded  by  the  object  of  their 
abuse,  and  so  little  by  his  lady,  that 
I  remember  hearing  ner  repeat  the 
following  lines,  which  were  written 
in  chalk  on  the  park-gate  : — 


"  A  great  house  and  no  cheer, 
A  large  park  and  no  deer. 
Large  cellars  and  no  beer. 
Sir  Foster  Cunliffe  lives  here." 

But  what  may  be  called  the  decent 
economy  of  the  Acton  Park  dinner- 
table  was  not  popular  with  some 
masters  any  more  than  with  theur 
servants.  Well,  indeed,  do  I  re- 
member dialogues,  something  like 
this,  taking  pl^  amongst  a  certain 
set,  of  whom  I  myseli  made  one, 
"Where  do  you  dine  to-day?" 
would  be  the  question  put  by  A. 
"At  Acton  Park,"  would  be  the 
answer  made  by  B.  "  Make  your 
play  at  dinnery*  would  be  the  advice 
given  by  A,  "  for  you  will  only  get 
a  pint  of  wine  after  it : "  as  if  a  pint 
of  wine,  forsooth,  was  not  enough  for 
any  reasonable  man!  The  fact  is, 
wine  at  Sir  Foster's  table  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, as  a  refresher  to  the  body 
and  an  enlivener  to  the  mind,  and 
not,  as  too  many  of  us  have  used 
it,  and  continue  to  use  it  in  these 
days,  to  destroy  the  little  share  of 
propriety  that  belonged  to  us,  and  to 
dim  those  faculties  which  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  dim. 

But  I  must  not  pass  over  the  lady 
of  this  worthy,  out,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  popular  baronet.  She 
might  be  compared  to  the  morning- 
star  in  the  firmamemt,  inasmuch  as 
the  eyes  of  the  county  were  directed 
towards  her;  and  well  might  they 
have  been,  inasmuch  as,  to  carry  on 
the  metaphor,  a  galaxv  of  good  qua- 
lities composed  her  cnaracter.  But 
such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  read 
my  Northern  Tour  of  1835-6,  shall 
hear  what  I  said  of  this  celebrated 
lady,  when  describing  her  nephew. 
Sir  David  Kinloch,*  as  a  Iwiding 
Scotch  sportsman,  and  an  agricul- 
turist of  the  first  order : — 

'*  The  lady  of  the  late  Sir  Foster  Cun. 
liffe,  Bart.,  of  Acton  Park,  near  Wrex- 
ham, was  the  first  specimen  of  a  Scotch 
lady  that  came  under  my  obser^ration  for 
nearly  the  first  twenty  years  of  my  life. 
She  IS  now  in  her  grave,  and,  therefore, 
beyond  the  reach  of  either  censure  or 
praise,  —  from  censure,  I  believe,  few 
were  more  free;  but  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  her  acquaintance  will  join  me 
in  saying  of  her,  that  she  was  one  of  the 


*  She  was  sister  to  the  baronet's  father. 
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finest  spTJwmt,  both  io  fArson  tnd  in 
mind,  of  t  Scottish  lady  tlist  Scotland 
ever  producad*  Moreo? ar,  liBr  name  and 
cbaraeter  are  irordi/  of  beiii£  caeorded 
in  a  Sporting  Magazine  as  tne  original 
pttroaaaa  of  tlM  caiabratad  ardbary-Mcet- 
Mif a«  l»r  which  tha  anatoaraiie  noif^ 
hooihooda  of  Wiaxhwi,  ChoiUr.  EUea- 
nara,  and  Oswaaty,  have,  £oir  at  least 
forty  yean,  haas  ao  signal/'* 

The  late  Lady  Cwaiffe  vas  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  aad,  had  her 
life  been  spared  only  a  forto^^ 
longer,  would  have  seen  the  anni- 
versary of  her  fi^eth  wedding-day  !1 
The  antidpataon  of  this  event,  how- 
ever, gave  rise  to  an  incident,  which, 
if  it  had  been  followed  np  to  its  eon- 
elusion,  would  have  given  birth  to  a 
Boeiie  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  to  which  it  would,  peHiap9,  be 
difficult  to  find  a  paralld  in  domestic 
life.  A  friend  of  the  family  acd- 
dentally  put  into  her  hand  the  fol- 
lowing hnes,  not  only  beauttfiilly 
written  by  one  from  her  own  coun- 
try, and  thereby  more  likely  to  find 
the  road  straight  to  her  heart,  but  so 
closdjr  in  association  with  her  own 
situation  at  the  moment,  that,  had 
she  lived  to  see  it,  her  hu^mnd  was 
to  have  read  them  to  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  her  children,  on  the  ap- 
proaehing  anniversary,  \vhich  she 
emphatiouly  called  her  ^  golden 
day:"— 

"  Thoa  kens,  Maiy  Hay,  that  I  loo'  thee 

weel. 
My  ain  aud  wife  aae  kindly  an'  leal ;  f 
7ljen  what  gars  ;  tbee  stand  wi*  a  tear  in 

thine  e*«. 
And  aye  look  ao  Wae$  when  thou  lookeA 

OB  aae? 

Puat  thou  mias,  Marv  Hay,  the  yoimg 

bloom  on  my  cueek. 
With  the  hair  hanging  found  aae  jetty 

and  sleek  t 
For  the  anew 'a  on  my  head  and  the 

roses  are  gaae. 
Sinee  that  da^  o'  days  I  first  ca'd  thee 

mine  am. 

Or  grieves  Cbou  the  loaa  of  miAe  eyea 

youthful  file. 
And  tlie  wild  aong  I  aaog,  which  thoa 

uied  to  adasire  ? 
For  I'm  darkaome  an'  cauld  now  the 

winter  is  oooM, 
And  the  soft  sound  of  bmisio  within  ne 

is  dumb. 


Bttttho'thsttha  fire  of  mine  e*e  be  dim. 
And  age,  wi'  itafroat,  st^eas every  limb. 
Thou  kens  that  my  heart  has  no  frost  for 

thee. 
For  sominer  retams  at  the  blink  of  thine 

e'e. 

The  miaer  haulds  hard,  and  still  harder 

hiagold. 
The  \Tf  grasps  firmer  the  tree  when  its 

old; 
And  thou  art  the  deareat  to  me,  Marr 

Hay, 
Aa  a'  elae  tama  seary  a^d  iiCi  wean 

away. 

We  maun  part,  Mary  Hay,  when  our 

journey's  done, 
But  I H  meet  thee  again  In  the  woald 

that's  abooa ; 
Then  what  gara  thee  atand  wi*  a  tear  ia 
jo'e. 


And  aye  look  ao  wae  whan  thoa  loakest 


By  whom  these  lines  were  vikten 
I  am  uiiaUe  to  smt.  They  jnay  be 
by  Rohert  Bums,  ior  I  have  ao  copy 
01  bis  works  at  hand ;  but  thia  I  can 
sa^  of  them,  they  are,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  sweetlv  and  tenderly  poet- 
mi,  and  wrortLy  the  pen  of  any 
maa.  The  triplication  olthem,  hov- 
ever«  in  this  instanee,  was  unhappiiy 
fimstratad  hjf  the  rather  sudden  de- 
cease ^  this  excellent  lady,  affordii^ 
aaothcr  instaooe  of  the  awful  un- 
ceitaiaty  of  aoecHapiishing  our  wishes 
in  this  workL    Bwt,  as  aaother  poet 

**  Of  Heaven's  protection  who  can  be 
So  certain  as  to  utter  this, 
<  TtHUufnow  I  Shalt  apend  in  Miss  ! '  ** 

There  aee  aastt  minds  whftoh  fiuMj 
ney«r  tauflht  to  aoar,  but  ace  oim- 
teat  with  nttle  beyond  the  men  aoi- 
mai  gmtjications  4rf  eating,  ddnki^g, 
and  ao  forth;  and  althoush,  con* 
sidering  its  diatanoe  from  the  Ibon- 
taiB-h^id, — whiefa  London  amr  here 
be  deemed  to  be, — the  intdhactual 
character  of  the  Wrexham  nei^bonr- 
hood  stood  as  high,  if  not  h^gfi^,  Chan 
that  of  moat  otl^rs  so  situated,  aoaic 
few  such  ^provelliag  spirits  were  aerer • 
theiess  mingled  wkh  the  rest.  Actrik- 
ii)g  exception,  however,  to  the  latto' 
oharae  was  at  onoe  visible  in  the  iate 
mr  fiiohard  Puleaton  •f  Saual,  who 
was  a  goeat  supporter  of  cheerfal  and 


•  This  Tour 
as  a  work, 
t  Loyal, 


firat  published  ia  the  f^tw  Sporting  Uaga^iut,  and  afW wards 
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Bociol  li&,  by  hi«  higl^y  polish^ 
manu^ra  m  the  iirst  pUo^  and  his 
r^v  wit  in  the  next  lie  was  an 
excellcat  companion  in  the  social 
boor,  diipUyini^  a  smartness  of  re- 
mark, togetner  idth  a  readiness  of 
xq^ jr,  not  often  n^  with ;  and  several 
ofhis  bon  moU  will  long  he  remem* 
belied  in  the  neighbourhood.  Per- 
haps that  touching  his  own  mother 
may  have  left  the  oeepest  impression, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  onl^  strictly 
orj^nal,  hot  strictly  applicable  to 
her  character,  against  wnich  there 
was  no  ehaige  InS  that  of  her  wish* 
ing  to  appear  to  b^  what  in  reality 
she  was  not,  name^,  something  aP" 
proachii^  to  a  saint*  For  example, 
she  would  at  one  moment  hold  forth 
upon  some  topic  of  religion,  and  in 
the  next  converse  as  loosely,  p^h^;)s, 
as  the  limits  of  good  society  would 
allow  of;  and  ho^  was  the  palpable 
inconsistency.  ^*  If  I  were  asked  to 
give  the  pedigree  of  my  mother,** 
said  Sir  Kichara,  on  heanng  her  dis- 
coursing on  these  very  onpoate  sub- 
jects, *^  T  should  say,  in  tne  language 
of  the  stud-book,  that  her  sire  was 
the  AVhole  Duty  of  Man,  and  her 
dam  the  Woman  of  Pleasure;**  the 
latter  a  book  in  as  bad  repute  for  its 
obscenity,  as  the  former  is  in  good 
for  its  doctrine. 

That  the  manner  and  demeanour 
of  Sir  Bichard  l^Ueston  were  hkhiy 
polished  is  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  nrom  his  position  in 
life  and  the  society  he  kept  in  his 
youth,  having  beei)  the  companion 
of  Foyaky ;  and  every  thing  belong* 
ing  to  his  establishment  was  in  the 
very  best  keeping,  although  not  on 
a  large  scale.  lie  was  an  excellent 
master,  which  the  conduct  of  his 
servanti  gave  proof  of;  an  Emral 
servant,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  of  a 
distinct  class  to  toose  of  the  gene- 
rality of  neighbouring  families,  even 
of  this  aristocratic  district.  They 
had,  in  fact,  the  ^ood  qualities  of 
Ix>ndon  servants  without  their  bad 
ones  ;  and,  whilst  alluding  to  his 
establishment,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  introducing  an  anecdote,  having 
for  its  origin  a  very  amusing  man. 
It  was  reported  that  the  father  of  Sir 
Richard's  second  lady,  the  late  Mr. 
Corbet,  of  Sundome  Castle,  Shrop- 
shire, whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  all 
British  sportsmen,  was  inclined  to 
object  to  the  marriage  of  his  only 
voi^  XXV.  NO,  CXJJX* 


daughter  mutb  Sir  Richard*  he  having 
imagined  that,  from  her  station  and 
accomplishments,  she  might  have  been 
allied  to  some  one  of  stifl  higher  rank 
and  greater  possessions  than  his  inti- 
mate companion  and  brother  sports^ 
man,  who  solicited  and  obtainad  her 
hand.  This  reaching  the  cars  of  the 
late  liOrd  Forester,  he  was  heard 
thus  to  express  himself :  —  "  Mr. 
Corbet,  I  near,  thinks  n^  friend 
Puleston  not  altogether  a  suitable 
match  for  his  daughter.  I  can  only 
«^y  that  when  I  go  to  Emral  I  see 
every  thing  that  a  ressonable  man 
can  wish  for  in  this  world.  I  enter 
apark,  and  see  agood  head  of  deer, — 
I  sit  down  to  dinner,  served  entirely 
on  silver,  in  an  exceedingly  fine 
room  with  a  most  respectable-look* 
ing  butler  at  the  side-board,  and  two 
strapping  footmen,  in  e^^een  and  gold 
livery,  with  shoulder-knots  down  to 
their  heels,  in  attendance.  I  enter 
the  stables  next  morning,  where  I 
find  four  grey  coach -horses  and  a 
stud  of  gowl  hunters,  with  a  pack  of 
fox-hoimds  in  the  kennel,  to  make 
the  whole  thing  complete.'* 

The  following  incident  is  one  of 
no  common  occurrence:  —  The  late 
Mr.  Forester,  of  Willy  Hall,  uncle 
to  the  late  lord,  many  years  a 
master  of  fox-hounds,  was  considered 
by  Sir  liicbard  Puleston  to  have 
been  a  good  judge  of  fox-hounds,  and 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  "noble 
science.'*  Sir  Bichard  informed  me 
that  himself  and  Mr.  Forester  cor» 
responded— that  is  to  say,  exchanged 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  on  paper 
•f— for  several  consecutive  years,  al^ 
though,  strange  to  say,  residing  as  they 
did  within  fatj  miles  of  each  other, 
they  had  never  seen  each  other^  and 
consequently  were  only  acquamted 
through  the  medium  of  their  mutual 
letters.  This  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  practice  of  two  great  men  in 
another  sphere  of  life,  namely,  the 
philosopher  Voltaire  and  the  learned 
nistorian  (ribbon;  the  meeting  be- 
tween whom,  at  length,  was  so  hu- 
morously described  in  an  article  in  a 
late  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  the  mention  of 
one  more^^i  cT esprit  of  Sir  Richard's. 
A  neighbour  of  his,  known  to  be  very 
careful  of  his  money,  but  now  and 
then  given  to  talk  big,  was  heard  to 
say,  that  having  bpen  vegetating  so 
long  (he  ha4  formerly  lived  in  the 
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gay  world  and  had  hunted  m  Leices- 
tershire) in  the  Wrexham  neigh- 
bourhood, he  thought  he  should  ^^  go 
to  London  for  a  polish.**  On  tms 
bemg  repeated  to  Sir  Richard,  he 
observed,  "he  had  better  stop  at 
Birmingham  on  his  road;  ihey  toUl 
do  it  cheaper  there.''* 

Inasmuch  as  Sir  Richard  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  female  sex,  so 
was  he,  as  is  usual,  I  belieye,  a  ia- 
Yourite  with  them  in  return;  and 
although  it  niight  be  too  much  to  say 
of  him,  what  Shakspeare  said  of  an- 
other, "  that  he  was  formed  to  make 
woman  false,**  still  I  think,  if  he  had 
wished  to  have  made  the  most  of  his 
power,  it  is  not  every  citadel  that 
would  have  withstood  his  attack. 
He  left  an  excellent  name  behind 
him  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  as 
might  be  collected  from  the  flattering 
testimony  to  his  private  character  as 
a  country  gentleman,  which  appeared 
in  the  Salopian  Journal,  recordmg  his 
decease. 

The  mention  of  Sir  Richard  Pules- 
ton  reminds  me  of  a  brother  fox- 
hunter  of  his,  and  no  distant  neigh- 
bour, the  celebrated  Colonel  Wardle, 
whose  seat,  Hartsheath,  was  about 
ten  miles  from  Wrexham,  but  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Few  persons,  not 
immediately  connected  wiUi  him, 
knew  Colonel  Wardle  better  than  I 
myself  knew  him,  having  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  him  for  a  twelve- 
month, when  brother-officers  in  the 
same  regiment;  and  I  can  define  his 
character  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a 
very  good-natured  person,  and  a  most 
lively  and  agreeable  companion.  I 
was,  in  those  days,  somewhat  too 
young  to  judce  of  his  capacity  as  a 
sportsman,  stifl  less  of  his  merits  as  a 
master  of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds ;  but 
he  had  that  full  measure  of  zeal  in 


quickness  of  parts;  and,  moreover, 
ne  was  a  horseman  of  the  first  order. 
The  fatal  mistake  he  made  was,  when 
he  quitted  the  tranquil  walk  of  a 

Erivate  country-gentleman,  in  which 
e  was  eminently  qualified  to  shine, 
to  entangle  himiseu  in  the  thorny 
mazes  of  politics,  in  which  he  cut  not  a 
^ood  figure ;  and  being  disappcMnted 
m  his  aim,  he  expatriiKed  himself  in 


u:-  A 


It  may  not,  however,  be  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  what  was  Uie 
real  cause  of  his  enmity  towards  a 
late  illustrious  personage,  whom  all 
but  himself  revered  for  his  amiable 
and  manly  qualities  in  private,  and 
in  public,  as  the  soldier's  friend. 
The  cause  was  this : — Colonel  War- 
dle considered  the  ancient  British 
fencible  cavalry,  for  their  conduct  in 
the  Irish  Rebellion,  deserving  of  being 
placed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
army  as  a  numbered  regiment  of  light 
dragoons ;  and  so  thought  the  illus- 
trious person  alluded  to,  the  late 
Duke  of  York.  But  the  thing  was 
not  upon  the  cards:  all  the  other 
fencible  raiments  that  had  been  on 
the  same  service,  although  they  did 
not  suffer  as  ours  suffered,  might 
justly  have  claimed  the  like  reward ; 
but  uie  refusal  of  the  boon  to  that  to 
whidi  Colonel  Wardle  belonged  was 
the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  trans- 
actions in  parliament  ¥rith  which  his 
name  and  the  duke*s  were  coupled. 

The  act  of  Colonel  Wardle  giving 
up  his  hounds,  on  the  score  df  pru- 
dence, was  the  occasion  of  a  smart 
remark  from  Sur  Richard  Puleston. 
Wardle  had  ooaljuts  on  his  estate, 
some  of  which  produced  the  kind 
call^  "  kendal,**  generally  pro- 
nounced **  kennel;"*  but  the  vein  was 
at  len^  worked  out  On  some  orc 
observing  to  Sir  Richard  that  his 
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THB  ABMING  OF  ACHILLES. 

The  passage  of  which  the  sabioined  is  a  version  has  always  been  admired  as 
one  of  the  most  ornate  and  elaborate  examples  of  the  figure  to  which  the 
LiUin  rhetoricians  give  the  name  of  Expectation  Homer  employs  it  on  many 
occasions,  on  which  a  long  note,  by  Clark,  on  lUad,  £.  4,  may  be  consulted. 
Here  the  beloved  friend  of  Achilles  is  slain,  in  the  822d  line  of  the  sixteenth 
book  of  the  lUad,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  the  avenger  of  blood  actually  engaged 
in  the  fight  until  the  160th  line  of  the  twentieth,  being  some  2000  Imes  apart, 
or  about  the  seventh  part  of  the  whole  poem.  A  dismal  and  remorseless  fight 
takes  place  over  the  body  before  the  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  Achilles ;  the 
instant,  however,  that  tne  sad  tidings  are  communicated,  he  is  not  to  delay 
another  moment.  His  mother  succeeds  in  persuading  him  that  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  he  should  appear  in  fight  without  armour,  and  that  procures  a  delay. 
Unarmed,  however,  he  does  come  forth,  and  his  well-known  war-cry  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  scare  the  victorious  Trojans  from  the  field.  This,  as  Clarke 
observes,  is  no  more  than  the  ^'  Achillis  ad  pugnam  redituri  fama  atque 
expectaUo^  The  ni^ht  is  occupied  in  the  dehberations  of  Hector  and  the 
forgery  of  the  celestiiu  arms.  The  reconciliation  with  Agamemnon  must  next 
be  effected ;  but,  at  last,  all  preparations  are  over.  ^^  The  hour  has  come,  and 
here  is  the  man ;"  he  has  come  forth  determined  to  do  or  die. 

T.  357  to  the  end. 


riefTtth 
£(    TOTS  re^ipiml    xo^v^f;,    A^e^T^oy 

Xitevui,  360 

0^fvre  vo'rU 
ifi^mf    h  il  (Uvin   xp^vvwre  iie^ 


As  snow-flakes  are  driven  through 
the  wintry  heaven. 
When  Boreas  fiercely  blows, 
So  thick  and  so  fast,  helms  beaming 

bright. 
And  bossy  shields,  and  corslets  tight, 
And  ash-spears  r^y  for  the  fight, 
Out  from  the  ships  arose. 

n. 

And  their  brilliant  beam,  in  dazzling 
stream, 
Skyward  ascending  soared, 
And  the  shme  whicn  their  armour 

shed  around. 
Lit  with  a  laugh  the  kindling  ground. 
While  their  trampling  feet  raised  a 
thunder  sound. 
As  they  closed  about  their  lord. 
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r«v  JMti  iiitrdtv  fiif  icmvccxfi  ^^H^'  ^      ^^  Wetii  he  gnashed,  and  his  eje- 

}c  «i  <»Vn  365  lialls  flashed 

)^xuria&nf,  i»<riir%  Woj  <ffoci»^  ir  Sf  litotiw^eof  a  burning  hrand; 

Jtf/  i>j*^  Wtr-  i  y  ^c«  T^*.^;!      And  wrSSiiis  heart  in  vengeful 
f4,tnmw  thought, 

And  1^ veK  b J  BcfimitM-  bani 


»f)|nii^9bir    flat     H^mW    ^>    «M(|Kfyi^M» 

x4^*f^  itvti^  inutm  f4K99  |N7t^  it 


IV. 

Fine,  with  the  grasp-  of  dlTer  dup, 

Hw  gn^'ves'  £d  he  bfodcle'  on ; 
nien  he  anneil  li»  brease  ivil^  » 

Innght  etnnM^ 
l^fttt^  roQiMf  hfir  dioiddefB  Ms  moiit 

of  brass, 
Upfifted    his    sMelel,   s   poadefow 

ttUMS^ 

Ube  tiye  moos  fhnn  tftr  if  skoae. 


nwTi  pfyii(. 


sart,  never  loses  an  opportanitj  of  introducioK  H  into  his  warlike  pictures.  "  It 
is  probable/'  says  Pope,  **  the  rsaijer  infl;f  tmtat:  the  words  shining ,  splendid^  and 
others,  derived  from-  the  lustre  of  arms,  too  frequent  in  these  books.  My  author  is  to 
aaswas  f»r  it  ^  but  it  may  be  alleged  in  his  excuse,  that  wbsn  it  was  the  custom  for 
every  soldier  to  serve  in  annour,  and  #ben  tboM  anas  wsrb  oCbrin,  bsflbro  the  use 
of  iron  became  cbmmoii,  these  hnases  of  lustre  were  less  avoidably  and  mmm  neces- 
sarily pMsent  k  descrfpdons  of  &k  nature,"  I  4b  aoi  thiai  aoj  oksvos  needed> 
Qtnp&vA4t  faa»  besittirole^  itfl  these  glories  ;  bat  even  in  these  days  of  villaiioiis 
saltpetre,  who  has  not  feH  lAi4  the  very  ground  looks  gladdened  when  the  sun 
fevoaf s  a  Mvdivf  fsfitrw  ef  oimt  ##a  rsA-coats  ? 

X4Mrstlas  hosr  1  Mnk^  bes»  mars  fasf  py  ra  MlatdM  ef  Ae 

$ifi  }^  %t^f  &^»r«  r«rr)i»  i»i^m. 

**  Subterque  vinim  W 
Excitur  pedibus  sonitus."— Lib,  ii.  328, 

7ltfmakigrtaiilasflhii|iassag»*^eaaaii^ariai>n  oflbeptfmilif  foiShfif  asn^d 
men,  flights  of  arrows,  &ev  4|c«*  to  the  driving  of  snow.flakes  in  a  stoonn  —  has  idao 
ever  beeoi  a  iaveuiita*  Sir  Wsltas  flaatt  repeats  it  ssTeral  times  in  proas  sad  verae. 
He  uses  (he  eonCrary  pictaie  of  the  saow  dfssofWng  ss  a  cottiparison  for  ao  amf 
breaking  up,  with  much  poeticail  efTeot,  in  his  Marmion: — 
*'  They  faded  from  the  field  as  anaw 
Disserves  in  altont  dew." 

*  Milton's  coanparisoA  af  fiatan's  shield  to  the  moon  will  immediately  occur  to  the 
English  isadat :  -» 

"  His  shield 
Hong  oa  his  shoalders  like  the  mooa»  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  v^ws 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  Vdldtrtx),  to  descrf  neiv  lands, 
Rivers,  or  nioamaltis,  ill  her  spotty  gfobe." 

Voltaire,  and  all  the  school  of  |fp^«  laagb  at  these  long-tailed  similes,  hi  which 
the  conclusion  has  nptbing  to  do  yfiih  th^  origiaal  wbiol?  oaUed  i^  the  comparisoo. 
Thus  the  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  ^rtist,  Fe9ol<§,  Valdamo,  &c.,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  shietd  of  ^at^,  Tfhtol^  iS  ^omparsd  to  lbs  tnooa  siflfply  from  Ha  8iae»  row 
tundity,  and  brightness.  « Wnijr,  of  eotiMe,  is  hiehld^  in  tM«  censore ;  fevt  ia| 
ifie  tait  of  hit  ninMpa  Wp  P»n  at^sys  find  something  apjAicablf .    Here, 
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As  wliieii  8»ikffs,  vfho  kisep  on  the 
stonn- vexed  deejj 
Their  m^  vrith  unWUtkig  oar, 
The  blaze  of  a  distant  fire  espy 
From  some  lonely  fold  in  the  moun- 

itainski^ 
When  forced  by  the  blas^lhwcourse 

Dnven  away  irom  XbgiX  natiye 
shore; 

VL 

^f  ax*  'A;^< AA««$  rtUtf  -riAm  ecBt^*    .  So.lo  hefnren  shot  the  %ht  fj^dm  .th^ 

Ymmiftf 

sue  A«  V,  4«i%»Am  V .    ^rt^i  %  r^tH^Xtmt 
Aii^of  ^  380 


Aiw^, 

yvitt'  385 


buckler  bright 
That  ffuarded  Achillea  breast, 
^ext  lirted  he  np  to  ^eath  his  head 
Ills  helmet  of  strength  fit  for  combat 

dread, 
Around  like  a  star  was  its  lustre  shed 
Beneath  the  horse-hair  crest. 

vn. 

And  '^  gtidcB  tbfeiid  se  <thickiy 

spr^ 

By  tHe^instos  ibe.eone  aioiuid, 

Waved  in  the  aii:»as  the  chief  essayed 

Kclose  to  his  shape  were  the jumour 

laid, 
IThis  shapely  lunbs  in  jfree  motion 
played. 
Within  its  harness  bound. 

vm. 


"^  *'  ^^  5"^  vh^\  ^«  ^t     "With  the  lightsome  spring  of  a  bird's 


fleet  wing 
Buoyant  Ihey  bore  him-on ; 
\And  next  from  the  ^tpear*€ase  he 

vwent  to  take 
llis  father's  spear,  huge,  xpwsy,  of 

make 
Which  no  other  hand  in  the  host 
could  shake 
Save  his  good  right  hand  alone. 

IX. 

[An- ash-tree  spear  for  his  father  dear 

Uewed  down  by  Chiron's  stroke 
From  Pelion's  sun\mits  where  waves 

the  wood, 
He  sent  it  to  drip  in  warrior's  blood.] 
Meanwhile  the  squire&.by  the  horses 
^teod 
As  they  i€t  then  benetth  theyoke. 

glitter  of  the  skield  of  Acbilltsis  cQB»p«rad  to  tliat  flame  sib^n  on  soroe  distant  bill 
by  joariAen  failing  by»  tbe  compiri«(Ni  isjstrictly  orer;  but  tlie  toil,  the  Btorm, 
the  detention  ftotn  tbeir  natite  land,  aiusfest  tbat  feelings  penrade  tbe  bosoms  of  the 
Myxmidona  at  tbe  Aigbt  of  tbe  dazzUag  shield  similar  to  those  of  the  uiloia  on  looking 
at  the  distant  beacon.  Digitized  by  v 

*  It  is  with  nreat  rehutance  I  eirer  omit  a  aam«,  and  my  ooly  apo|og;|r  for  leaving 
«iU  AWimMis  tost  hetis  xathorapoGiyphaL  JEls<where.he  js  caUsa  .Alcimedon.   In 


fttr  §ixX0f*Ax^t 
'A;^<AAtVf, 


xo^c  Xti^0t  390 

iW«v$  y  AvTCfiiiti$  Tl  iuci  ^'AAitiits^* 
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If  it  ^etXifUf 

^Mtinv  395 

rfti^ittXuf  y  <V9r«<0'<r  vUnXtf  imt^^t 
U7$' 


H«y0f    Tf  xMi  BttXltf^  rnXutXvTit, 
riKfti  n«}«#7D$,  400 

«AAm(  }i}  ^^d^to-§i  TctdtAfUf  iri^^n* 
ti"^  ^»9»S9  if  ofitXov,  hnl  ^  i£fAif 

ircxifutc* 
fcni\    *i$    TLur^pKXtfy    A/jrfT*    ttvr»v 


«*«$«(  eiUx§i  YxTC^if 

y%  ;^«/ri|,  405 

^ivyAnf  l{f^iT*v0'«  'xtt^k  ^vytf^y  •vJce^ 


X. 

They  fasten   the   trace,  and   they 
firmly  place 
In  the  bending  jaws  the  bit ; 
Back  to  the  car  tne  reins  are  thrown, 
And  seizing  the  whip  to  his  hand 

well  known, 
Sprung  to  his  seat  Automedon, 
Where  long  he  had  loved  to  sit 

XL 
And  behind  that  seat,  in  arms  com- 
plete, 
Stood  Achilles  girt  for  war ; 
He  glowed  like  the  sun  in  his  noon- 

And  his  chicung  voice  sounded  fierce 

and  dire, 
As  thus  to  the  chargers  of  his  sire 
He  shouted  from  the  car. 

xn. 

"My  bright  bay  horse  — my  fleet  of 
course, 
Podarg^'s  far-fiuned  brood. 
Yours  be  it  your  master  back  to  bear 
From  the  battle-field  now  with  surer 

care, 
Leave  me  not  as  you  left  Patroclns 
there. 
All  weltering  in  his  blood.'* 

xm. 

Then  out  upspoke  from  beneath  the 
yoke 
His  dapple-foot  steed  of  bajr, 
Low  stooped  hb  head,  and  the  yoke 

around 
His  mane  encircling  swept  over  the 

groimd, 
For  Her€  had  given  him  vocal  sound 
Achilles'  fate  to  say. 


the  next  verse,  the  pronunciation  of  Automedon  is  neither  Greek  nor  Romaic ;  but  no 
less  a  dealer  in  rbjrme  than  Gray  will  guarantee  for  it  in  English  : — 

''  Next  in  the  labours  of  the  chase  came  on 
To  try  the  chance  the  bold  Hippomer<3n.'* 

*  Xanthut  is  a  baj  horse.  Balius,  if,  as  the  punning  etymologists  decide,  is 
derived  from  C«XX*r,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  a  dashing  h(»rse.  I  could  not 
rhyme  them  by  their  Greek,  and  took,  accordingly,  the  best  rhymes  with  which  the 
gods  provided  me. 

The  objections  to  this  incident  of  the  speech  of  the  horse  JCanthus  are  numerous. 
Aristarchus  rejected  the  passage  altogether  :  it  was  always  an  object  of  derision  lor 
the  small  wits,  from  Lucian  downwards.  There  are  many  grammatical  difficulties  in 
several  of  the  lines,  and  the  two  last  appear  to  be  not  merely  not  Homeric,  but  not 
Greek.     I  do  not  know  how  such  a  construction  as  3-i«  «  tud  &fi(i  J^i  ht^ii'fm  is  to  be 

i'ustified;  nor  am  I  more  satisfied  vtrith  the  connexion  of  aXXA  ^$$  cvrf  in  the  line 
efore ;  but  no  ^reat  skill  in  the  tinkering  trade  of  verbal  criticism  could,  I  think 
without  much  difficulty,  mend  these  blots.  But  the  main  difficulty  in  my  mind  is, 
what  was  suggested  by  the  very  oldest  critics,  why  Juno  should  daunt  her  faTourite 
warrior  on  this  most  important  of  occasions  by  so  ominous  a  prediction.  I  cut  the 
knot  by  imagining  that  "Am,  not  'H^,  was  the  noxious  goddess  boding  of  ill.    In  the 
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Kmi    A/tfV  r    trt  fv9  yi  a-Mir^fiif, 
ifi^tfA  *A;g«AAfy* 
«AX«  i6t   lyyv^if  ifMt^  oAf^^itfir*  «vif 

mlrt$ty  «AAi^  ^of  rf  ^fy«(  jc«i  M«7^« 
K^eirotii.  410 


rA«w«' 

«AA«    ^ftff    AT^fflTTtf,     0»     iiMfCCf    TUt« 

Ajjw, 

i^g#</i*if,  415 

o-^i  avrS 


«xwf  *A;^iAAiWff. 

•i/3f  t/  «••  ;^^i|,  420 

sv  fit  T6t  «Jiit  KU4  mxftlit  'i  f^ti  /Mo^o; 


XIV. 

"Once  yet  again  from  the  battle- 
plain, 
Safe  Dack  we  bear  thee  home. 
But  thy  hour  of  death  is  hastening 

nigh, 
All  blameless  are  we,  yet  thou  must 

die, 
Slun  by  the  hand  of  a  godhead  high, 
Such  is  Fate*s  relentless  doom. 

XV. 

"By  no  lack  of  speed,  no  sloth  of  steed, 

ratroclus*  arms  were  lost ; 

It  was  he,  most  glorious  god  of  light, 

The  son  of  fair  I^to,  of  tresses  bright. 

Who  slew  him  amid  the  foremost 

fight. 

And  gave  Hector  the  fame  to  boast. 

XVI. 

"  By  our  flight  as  fast  as  Zephyrus* 
blast 
Was  thjr  chariot  whirled  along. 
Yet  here  it  is  fated  thy  bones  be  laid. 
By  a  god's  strong  power  and  a  mor- 
tal's blade  !** 
Mute  was    the    horse  when   these 
words  were  said, 
For  the  Furies  chained  his  tongue. 


xvn. 


Then 


with  angry  word  the  swift- 
foot  lord, 
Thus  spoke  his  prophetic  horse : — 
"  Why,  Xanthus,  m  boding  tone, 
Hast  thou  my  coming  death  fore- 
shewn  ? 
Needless  to   tell  what   so  well  is 
known, 
That  here  I  lay  my  corse. 

xvin. 

"  It  is  fixed  by  Fate  that  I  end  my  date 

From  my  father's  land  afar ; 
But  still,  ere  my  day  of  life  runs  out, 
No  war  shall  the  Trojans  lack  or 

rout/' 
So  said  he;  and,  with  a  thundering 
shout, 
Drove  his  steeds  to  the  thickest 


pitHieding  book  Agamemnon  lays  all  the  blame  of  bis  quarrel  with  Achilles.  If 
this  supposition  be  admitted,  it  will  give  a  reason  why  her  friends  the  Furies  stopped 
the  voice  of  the  horse.  As  for  the  ^ta  kw»aiXivof,th^t  is  easily  accounted  for.  If'H^n 
had  once,  no  matter  how  intrusirely,  made  her  appearance  in  the  text,  her  recognised 
epithets  would  immediately  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  place  of 

AliiMfra  T  lSi»'  "Am,  fl  srdvrat  karat, 
as  in  T.  91.    There  are  some  minor  critical  difficulties  with  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  trouble  the  reader  of  these  hasty  trifles,  but  I  hare  always  considered  the  boding 
of  the  horse  as  the  last  of  the  omens'  preceding  the  death-doomed  career  of  his  master^ 
and,  therefore,  not  the  least  of  the  poetic  beauties  of  the  Iliad. 
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So  did  the  days  pass  away  ;  and 
this  young  couple  felt  no  wants,  so 
happy  were  tbey^  although  they 
lived  like  beggars.  One  morning 
the  husband  said,  ^*I  had  last  night 
a  stranoe  dream. 

'^  TeU  it  me,  darling  F*  exclaimed 
Clara.  "We  lay  much  too  little 
stress  on  our  dreams,  which  yet  make 
up  so  weighty  a  part  of  our  life.  I 
am  convinced  that  many  people 
would  find  what  is  called  their  real 
existence  much  less  dream-like  and 
drowsy,  if  they  would  transfer  a  little 
more  mto  their  daily  life  these  events 
and  this  experience  of  the  night. 
Besides,  your  dreams  belong,  you 
know,  to  me, — for  they  are  the  out- 
pcmrings  of  your  heart  and  of  your 
fancy ;  and  I  could  be  quite  jealous 
of  them  when  I  think  tnat  many  a 
dream  separates  you  from  me, — that 
when  wrapped  up  in  H  you  can  forget 
me  for  Iwurs, — nay,  that  you  can 
even  fall  in  love,  though  only  in 
fancy,  with  some  other  being.  Is  not 
this  a  real  infidelity,  if  feeling  and 
imagination  are  eapable  of  suck 
thinffs  ?" 

"  The  only  questicm  is,"  ancrwered 
Henry,  "  whether  and  how  much  our 
dreams  belong  to  us.  Who  can  say 
how  far  they  unveil  to  us  the  secret 
fashion  of  our  inward  being  ?  AVe 
are  often  crue},  often  liars,  and  c<»w- 
ards,  nay,  finished  scoundrels,  in 
dreams ;  we  marder  an  innocent  child 
with  delight,  and  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced that  all  this  is  strange  and 
repugnant  to  oBr  genuine  nature* 
Dreams  are  also  of  very  various 
kinds.    If  many  hidd  ones  verge  on 


"  Oh,  as  for  generalities,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "maxims,  fundamental  rules, 
and  suchlike  stvi^,  I  eaanot  express 
how  loathsome  and  unintelligible 
every  thing  (^  the  sort  has  always 
been  to  me !  In  love,  is  made  plam 
and  clear  to  us  that  dim  forebodins; 
which  glimmers  on  our  childhood 
that  the  individual,  the  single,  is  the 
real  essence  of  things, — ^the  right,  the 
poetic,  and  the  true.  The  philoso- 
pher who  generalises  all  thmgs  can 
find  a  rule  fbr  idl ;  he  can  dcTvetail 
every  thing  into  his  systena,  as  he 
tsdh  it,  be  never  doubts ;  and  his  in- 
capacity to  feel  and  experience  any 
thing  really  is  the  very  security  which 
puffs  him  up,  the  very  impossibility 
of  doubting  which  makes  him  so 
proud.  The  real  thought  mnst  be 
also  a  felt  and  experienced  one ;  the 
true  idea  must  develone  itself  vividly 
out  of  many  thougnts,  and  when 
once  flatbed  forth  into  sudden  being, 
must  reflect  itself  back  again,  illu- 
minating and  giving  life  to  thou- 
sands of  other  embryo  thoughts. 
But  I  am  relating  to  yon  here  my 
own  ch'eams,  whereas  ycm  should  ra- 
ther tell  me  yours ;  it  will  be  a  bet- 
ter and  more  poetic  one." 

"  Indeed,  you  quite  shame  me," 
said  Henry,  blushing ;  "  for  this 
time,  at  least,  you  rate  my  talent  for 
dreams  a  great  deal  too  high. 

"  I  was  still  with  my  former  am- 
bassador in  the  great  city,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  aristocratic  sur- 
roundings. We  were  talking  at  din- 
ner of  an  auction  that  was  soon  to 
take  place.  As  often  as  the  word 
auction  was  pronounced  at  table  an 
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1  siA^  a«  I  eoold  my  fMmrHe  poets^ 
md  ihk  Ibhd  abMraQ^  wti  only  om 
of  the  nmav  by  wMch  fiiy  yMiD|^ 
years  wert  mmited ;  ibr  I  was  T^sty 
fsr  fn>A  tlmt  whieh  tbey  t«rm  « 
steady,  pradeni  y^mb,  ft&d  I  often 
dotibted  in  my  lonely  Ikonnr  whetbef 
I  ^ofild  ever  imdce  ei  tnjmif  vrYnU 
is  colled  *  TCiAliiiibte  floid   iMeAil 


Chtfd  Iftn^bed  otitf  and  tben  eM' 
bnk^  aftdldiied  Inm  pMinoiHrtely. 

'^Ko,**  the  exekmed,  **yvti  wre 
not,  thmk  Hearen,  so  ftu-  g<me  M 
tlMt  And  I  bo^  tooty  to  kee]^  y<m 
fai  Bueh  eood  order  that  yaa  will 
neror  fhll  into  sticblilft  bad  babitik 
But  ab  <m  tfftb  ytmr  dream.** 

'•WeM,'*  eontiiiited  Hemy,  **it 
was  DOC  without  cause  that  I  bad 
been  trouMed  at  the  mention  of  thii 
sale,  for,  on  a  radden^-*i»  thinm  bA* 
ways  firiil  otft  in  dreaitn— I  fmntd 
self  in  the  aitetion^roon^  and,  as  I 
saw  to  my  horror,  was  feckoaed 
taatrng  the  thmgs  thatlv^e  t>»  be  put 
up  pnMiely  for  aale.** 

Clara  lantifbcd  agabi.  **  Ohf  tbat 
is  ebarmkyg  r  she  exclaimed.  **  That 
would  he  quite  a  new  way  of  getting 
oil  in  the  world/* 

'*  1  fotmd  it  not  at  all  agree^s,** 
said  the  httsbsmd.  ''  All  sorts  of  old 
articles  and  fileees  of  fur^ure  w^« 
lying  and  standtng  abmit,  aivdaiiiong»t 
them  sot  old  wemen,  shiggards,  mi- 
serable authors,  pamphleteers,  dis- 
solute students,  asd  stioHiag  plltv- 
ers ;  all  this  hrnvber  wis  to  he 
knocked  down  on  this  day  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  I  was  in  the 
middle  (^  all  these  dusty  antiques. 
Many  of  my  aoquaintaiices  wers  sit- 
ting in  the  room,  soese  of  them  ex- 
amudng  with  understanding  eyes  the 
things  and  men  that  wen  exposed. 
I  waa  dreadjfeUy  asfaaiHed.  At  last 
the  auctioneer  came  in,  and  I  was 
struck  with  as  mudi  horror  as  if  I 
waa  goteg  to  ex»cution. 

"'  This  serious  personage  sat  bin- 
self  down,  cleared  bis  tfarOMt,  and 
began  his  official  funetiOHS  by  taking 
hcrfd  of  mc  to  put  mc  up  for  sale, 
lie  sat  me  down  before  him  and 
said :  *  You  see  here,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, a  diplomatist,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation ;  somewhat  shr^ 
Telled  and  torn,  and  worn  and  moth- 
eaten  here  and  there,  hut  still  fit  for 
use  as  tt  fire-screen^  for  proteolkm 
itgaiMt  to»  nm^  heat  and  fiaaie,  or 


M  H  C»yBttd  witft  ft  do^  for  e%* 
ampiO)  ^  bis  llMd.  He  wAgtkt  alsa 
be  htm^  tip  befofo  the  window  to 
hidicate  the  state  of  the  weather. 
He  has  even  ft  small  ^a&tl^  of  tm-* 
derstanding  left,  so  that  be  eaft  dis« 
eoofne  yery  tolen^  <m  of^cry^day 
subjects,  and  answer  when  the  ottes* 
tioA  is  not  too  inidfouAd*  HowWb 
win  you  bid  for  hhnr 

*"  JN  0  tamwet  ih  the  rooKr  The 
SBfttioiieer  called  ovt,  'Kow  ihe!^ 
gentlemen  and  ladies!  He  might 
Stan  be  used  as  a  porter  k  en  em- 
bftssy  ^  he  might  e^e»  be  htmg  np  as 
a  metre  in  the  entnmce-hMl,  and 
carry  candles  oit  his  arif»f  atid  legs, 
and  head.  He  is  rieatly  a  dear,  use- 
M  creatitre.  If  any  mky  or  ^ntle- 
mmi  shonld  happen  to  hart^e  a  house- 
orgNn,  he  can  blow  the  pipcb :  his 
1^  y^m  poroftl^  «re  yet  in  tolerable 
k^ng.*  Still  no  answer.  I  i^ilt !« 
a  state  of  the  deepest  degradacfefi, 
and  my  eonfbston  wus  bSrfond  all 
bounds,  for  many  of  my  aeq«sihit- 
ances  grinned  al  me  with  looks  of 
midiekms  ^easmre,  many  laughed, 
others  sbru^^  their  shotildera.  as 
itt  deep,  contemptuous  compassiM. 
My  sertrant  now  cane  tn  aft  the  door, 
and  I  adTsneed  »  step  fovward  to 
give  Irimi  some  orders,  but  the  awe^ 
tioneer  pushed  me  Wk  ffolMfdy, 
with  the  words,  *  Be  quiet,  you  oM 
piooeoffhrnitoret  Do  you  knowso 
litlte  of  the  duties  of  your  state  f 
Your  ealHng  here  is  to  rmtda  s^l.' 
Agaift  to  a  new  offisr  nobody  nmdo 
any  answer.  *  The  fellow  is  wortli  no- 
thing,* said  a  voies  ii-om  om  comer  | 
^  who  woisM  bid  for  sndi  a  good-for- 
nothing  lot?*  arid  another.  The 
drop  of  agony  stood  on  my  forehead. 
I  wmlced  to  my  servant  that  he  ndght 
bid  a  tritfe  for  me, '  For,*  I  thought 
to  myself  very  wisely,  Mf  I  am  once 
knoeked  down  to  tne  man,  and  out 
of  this  cursed  room,  I  shall  surely  be 
able  to  settle  mattem  outside  with 
my  own  servant,  as  we  know  one 
another;  I  wiH  reimburse  bim  liis 
expenses^  and  mahe  him  a  present 
into  the  baigain.*  But  whether  he 
bad  no  money  about  him,  or  did  not 
understand  my  wink,  or  whether  die 
whole  bmaness-  was  strange  and  in- 
eomprebensible  to  ban,  or,  in  short, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  be  re- 
maiDed  quite  motionless  in  his  seat. 
The  auctioneer  was  out  of  temper ; 
he  made  a  ligs  te  his  assistwt,  and 


said  to  him,  *  Bring  me  numbers  two, 
three,  and  four,  out  of  the  next  room.' 
The  stout  assistant  brought  in  three 
ra^ed  fellows,  and  the  auctioneer 
said,  *  Since  nobody  will  bid  any 
thing  for  this  diplomatist,  we  will 
join  him  to  these  three  periodical 
writers;  one  an  ex-editor  ofa  Sunday 
paper,  another  who  wrote  letters 
from  correspondents,  and  a  third  who 
was  charged  with  the  theatrical  cri- 
ticism. What  will  you  bid  now  for 
the  whole  lot?' 

"  An  old  broker,  after  he  had  me- 
ditated some  time  with  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  called  out,  ^  A  penny !  * 
The  auctioneer  repeated  the  words 
for  the  first  and  the  second  time,  the 
third  time  they  were  on  his  lips,  and 
the  uplifted  hammer  was  just  on  the 
point  of  knocking  me  down,  together 
with  u^  three  companions,  to  a  little 
dirtv  Jew-boy,  who  had  bid  three- 
hal^nce,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
you,  Clara,  in  all  your  glory,  and 
accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  fa- 
shionable ladies,  stepped  into  the 
room,  and,  with  imperious  voice  and 
gesture,  called  out,  'Stay!'  Every 
body  was  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  my  heart  was  moved  with  joy. 

*  To  put  my  own  husband  up  to 
sale!'   said  yon,  with    indignation; 

*  how  much  has  been  bid  r'  The 
old  auctioneer  made  a  very  low  bow, 
placed  a  chair  for  you,  and  said, 
olushing  as  red  as  nre  for  shame, 

*  So  far  we  have  but  fhree-halfpenoe 
bid  for  your  ladyship's  respectable 
consort' 

''  You  said, '  But  take  notice  I  bid 
for  mv  husband  alone,  and  request 
that  tnose  other  persons  may  be  re- 
moved. Three-halft)ence  for  mv  in- 
comnarable  husband!  Unheara  of! 
I  oner  at  once  a  thousand  pounds.' 
I  was  delighted,  and  yet  frightened 
too ;  for  I  could  not  conceive  where 
vou  would  find  the  sum.  I  was, 
however,  soon  relieved  from  this 
anxiety,  for  another  handsome  lady 
instantly  offered  two  thousand.  A 
warm  contest  now  arose  among  the 


the  table  and  my  auctioneer,  who  no 
longer  dared  to  order  me  to  be  quiet 
I  now  darted  looks  of  contanpt  on 
those  acquaintances  who  before  liad 
murmured  about  my  being  a  worth- 
less and  cood- for -nothing  fellow. 
Every  body  looked  respecnully  to- 
wards me,  especially  wnen  the  en- 
thusiastic emulation  of  the  ladies  in- 
creased instead  of  diminishing.  One 
old  ugly  woman  seemed  to  nave  set 
her  heart  on  not  letting  me  go ;  her 
red  nose  grew  more  and  more  glow- 
ing, and  it  was  she  who  had  now 
driven  me  up  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  A  death-like  silence  now 
reigned  through  the  nxHu,  and  one 
solemn  voice  was  at  last  heard,  '  No 
man  in  our  days  was  ever  valued  so 
high  as  this !  I  now  see  that  he  is 
too  costly  for  me.'  On  looking 
round  I  perceived  that  this  sentence 
proceeded  from  my  ambassador.  I 
saluted  him  graciously.  To  cut  my 
story  short,  my  value  rose  to  two 
hundred  thousand  and  odd  pounds, 
and  for  this  price  I  was,  at  last, 
knocked  down  to  the  red-nosed  ugly 
old  lady  in  question.  When  the 
affair  vras  finally  decided,  there  arose 
a  great  tumult,  everjr  body  wishing 
to  examine  closely  this  paragon  of  an 
article.  How  it  came  about  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  large  sum  for  whidi  I 
was  knocked  down  was,  against  all 
the  laws  of  auctions,  handei  over  to 
me. 

I' But,  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
beinff  carried  off,  you  stepped  for- 
ward, and  called  out,  *  Not  yet !  As 
my  husband  has  thus,  agaii^  all 
Christian  usage,  been  publicly  put 
up  and  sold  by  auction,  I  will  submit 
myself  to  the  same  hard  fate.  I,  there- 
fore, place  myself  voluntarily  under 
this  gentleman's  hammer.'  The  old 
auctioneer  bent  himself  double  in  a 
bow,  you  retired  behind  a  long  table, 
and  every  one  gazed  with  admiration 
on  your  beauty.  The  bidding  began, 
and  the  young  gentlemen  soon  drove 
up  your  price.  I  at  first  held  back, 
partly   tnrough   astonishnient    and 
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Wedded  wife.  He  remarked,  too,  my 
Ol-humour,  for  he  kept  looldng  at 
me  askance  with  a  malicious  smile. 
More  and  more  rich  and  nohle  bid- 
ders were  pouring  in  every  moment, 
and  if  I  had  not  had  the  whole  enor- 
mons  sum  in  my  pockets,  I  must 
have  given  you  up  for  lost.  It 
tickled  me  not  a  little  that  I  was 
able  to  shew  my  love  for  you  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  you 
had  shewn  for  me,  for  very  soon 
after  vour  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds 
you  had  resided  me  in  silence  to 
the  fortune  of  the  sale  and  to  that 
red-nosed  lady,  who  seemed  now  to 
have  vanished,  for  I  saw  her  no- 
where. We  were  now  far  beyond 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  you 
went  on  nodding  kindly  to  me  across 
the  table,  and,  as  I  felt  that  I  was  in 
possession  of  so  imposing  a  capital,  I 
arove  all  mv  competitors  to  despair 
by  constantly  bidding  above  them. 
Thus,  with  liaughty  looks  and  scorn- 
ful laugh,  Icarried  the  matter  through. 
At  last  all  were  silent  and  discom- 
fited, and  you  were  knocked  down  to 
me.  I  exulted  in  my  triumph  and 
counted  out  the  money;  but,  alas! 
in  the  giddiness  of  my  joy  I  had  not 
taken  notice  how  much  I  had  re- 
ceived for  m3rself^  and  many  thou- 
sands were  now  wanting  to  make  up 
the  reckoning.  My  despair  was  only 
scoffed  at  by  my  rivals ;  you  wrung 
your  hands  in  agony.  We  were 
dragged  into  a  gloomy  dungeon  and 
laden  with  heavy  chains.  For  nou- 
rishment nothing  was  given  us  but 
bread  and  water,  and  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  notion  of  that 
being  a  punishment  when  we  had 
tasted  nothing  else  here  for  so  long, 
and  held  such  food  to  be  a  banquet. 
So  do  all  things  and  relations — the 
past  and  the  present,  the  distant  end 
the  near — run  confusedly  into  one 
another  in  dreams.  The  gaoler  told 
Hs  that  the  judges  had  condemned  us 
to  death  for  having  cunningly  de- 
frauded the  royal  exchequer  and  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  abused  the 
good  faith  of  the  public,  and  under- 
mined the  credit  of  th6  state.  He 
added  that  it  was  an  awfid  piece  of 
imposture  to  put  oneself  up  at  so  dear 
a  price  and  carry  off  such  immense 
/mms,  which  were  thus  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  from  the  com- 
mon weaL  That  it  was  contrary  to 
jMitriotiBm,  by  virtue  of  which  every 


individual  must  sacrifice  himself  un- 
conditionally for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  that  our  crime  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  undeniable 
high  treason.  That  the  old  auc- 
tioneer was  to  be  executed  at  the 
same  time  with  us,  for  that  he  was 
also  in  the  plot,  and  had  contributed 
to  drive  up  the  offers  of  the  bidders 
so  high  by  puffing  us  both  off  so 
extravagantly,  and  quite  against  the 
truth,  as  wonders  of  the  creation. 
That  it  was  now  all  discovered,  how 
we  had  leagued  ourselves  with  foreign 
powers  and  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try to  bring  about  a  universal  state- 
bankruptcy;  for  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  if  such  enormous  sums  were 
expended  on  individuals,  who,  more- 
over, had  no  deserts  of  their  own, 
nothing  would  remain  for  the  minis- 
try, for  the  schools  and  universities, 
and  even  for  the  public  charities  and 
houses  of  correction.  That  directly 
after  we  had  gone  away,  ten  noble- 
men and  fifteen  young  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction had  put  themselves  up  to 
auction,  whose  purchase-money];  nad, 
in  like  manner,  been  taken  away 
from  the  treasury  and  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  That  all  moral  worth 
and  appreciation  of  virtue  would  be 
destroyed  by  such  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt examples,  if  individuals  were 
thus  rated  and  valued  so  much  above 
their  worth.  All  this  appeared  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  me,  and  I  now 
repented  that  this  confdsion  should 
have  arisen  through  my  fault. 

"  As  we  were  fed  to  execution,  I 
awoke,  and  found  myself  in  your 
arms. 

"  The  story  is  remarkable  enough,*' 
answered  Clara ;  **  very  many  men, 
who  try  to  sell  themselves  for  as 
much  as  they  can  get  will  find  in  it 
their  own  histoiy  only  set  in  a  some- 
what staring  lignt.  In  fact,  this  ex- 
traordinary auction  runs  through  the 
arrangement  of  all  states.*' 

^^  Tnis  absurd  dream  affords  mat- 
ter for  reflection  to  me  too,*'  replied 
Henrv ;  "  for  the  world  has  so  com- 
pletely abandoned  me  and  I  the 
world,  that  no  one  would  undertake 
to  fix  my  value  at  any  definite  sum 
whatsoever.  My  credit  in  this  whole 
vast  city  does  not  extend  to  one 
single  penny;  I  am  literallv  what 
the  world  dUs  a  beggar.  And  yet 
you  love  me,  you  costly  and  glo- 
rious creature!    And  when  agam  I 
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dearest  ttnd  most  ftitificial  i^umiiig- 
maohine  is  |mt  together  when  oom- 
tMred  yfiih  the  ttdmele  of  the  circn- 
lation  of  my  blood,  of  my  nerves,  of 
Tnv  bral& ;  and  how  this  ^11  of  mine, 
wnich  many  take  to  be  not  wortii 
the  eo«t  of  Its  mttnUNEiaaot,  is  yet 
capable  of  cotieei^ing  great  ml  noble 
thoughts,  and  may,  ))erhapt,  even 
light  on  some  new  discoc^ery,  I  ooald 
almost  langh  in  ^he  oonacioutness 
that  milMoiis  wouM  »A  outweigh 
this  organisation,  'which  oven  we 
wisest  and  proudest  could  nevtr  pro- 
duce. When  our  h^ads  meet  our 
fbr^heads  toittth,  and  our  lips  prcss 
on  one  another  thart  a  kiss  may  be 
brought  forth;  it  is  almost  inmn- 
cerrable  what  on  artMdally  inter- 
woT^n  mechanism,  what  an  over- 
't^yming  of  'difiteuhies  Is  Toquisite 
thereunto,  and  how  all  tiits  compli- 
cation of  bone  «nd  ieth,  of  skaK  and 
lymphs,  of  blood  and  humours,  puts 
itself  reciprocally  in  mdtion  to  con- 
vey to  the  play  ofthe  nary^  to  the 
fine  sense,  and  to  the  «till  more  un- 
&thomabte  sphrit,  this  one  enjoyment 
of  a  ldS8.  If  we  "follow  up  the  ana- 
tomy ^f  the  eve,  how  much  thatis 
'Strange,  marvelknis,  even  Tepugnoat, 
Ottr  otMervntion  will  stoml^  on,  be- 
fbue  we  dlsco^r,  in  the  mkhit  df  dds 
HtMispdrmt  mucus  and  miiky  ooagu- 
laition,  the  divine  ray  of  cMit.'' 

«'  Hush  !*'  said  she;  ^*^ alt  these sre 
:godless  thoughts." 

"•  Godless?*'    said  lloniy,  wtcni- 

ISnCd* 

^'  Yes,  I  can  call  ^lem  by  no  other 
name.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  jphy- 
sicktn^B  chity,  ^r  the  sake,  of  hb 
flcicnce,  «o  tear  hhnself  out  of  the 
illusion  which  the  veiled  interior  and 
the  outwurd  form  nracent  to  ms. 
Even  the  inqutnr  will  only  BKXpe 
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tifUl  i^esb  OB  «  f odbearune, 
eonditiofi  that  we  do  not  i^ 
too  ttrong^  <he  gentie  twiUglit  hy 
virtue  of  wbiofa  everything  gsest  vud 
•noble  wmres  befiire  our  e^yes  in  oDch 
^  tttisiying  calm.  iUsath  and  cor- 
nqption,  annihilation  and  docay,  aie 
mot  more  real  than  tins  sonl-pervaded 
and  mysterious  life.  Crush  the  In- 
minons,  sweet-smelimg  flevrcr,  and 
the  -dbme  in  your  himd  is  neither 
flower  nor  mttuze  We  riunili  sat 
wi^  to  rooR  ouneWcs  out  of  fh» 
slumber  of  poesy,  this  drvine  traaee, 
in  which  nature  and  existence  cndk 
us  here,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
the  truth  on  the  other  aide  of  if 

^  Does  not  that  beautifiil  thmi^t 
vocurtoyon  ?"  she  said; 

"  And  as  a  ■  man  can  only  taj,  '  Hare 

ami;' 
That  friends  may  iben  forb&vringly  n- 

joice." 

^  Very  true  !**  enrhiimed  fimry. 
*'  Even  the  bosom-friend,  the  io^er, 
«tuBt'love  his  beloved  friend  yiwAfiar- 
ingb/^  must  dream  with  him  fervor- 
it^fy  the  mystery  of  Hfe,and  in  men- 
tal and  most  intiuate  love  not  alUmjit 
to  destroy  the  illusion  of^jpeamnoe. 
But  there  are  in  the  world  sueh 
coofse  and  pursy  fellows  as,  mder 
'the  pretence  of  living  for  Truth,  and 
paymg' homage  to  her  akne,-aeek  for 
imnds  only  that  they  may  peaaum 
eomething  which  they  need  wot  to 
forbear.  Not  only  are  theaeereatnxes 
fbr  ever  driibng  at  him  whom  titey 
stvle  their  friend  vrith  the  bhmt  nnits 
'  M  theirmisecable  banter :  even  his  bn- 
anan  weakneeses,  infirmifeieB  and  oan- 
tradictions,  are  thet>bjecSs  of  their  lis- 
tening and  lurking  observation.  And 
as  the  groundwoik  of  our  hnmnn 
being,  the  oonditions  of  ourczartCBeef 
vibrate  in  such  light  and  ddlMmte 
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tmA;  tad  tte  fettowskip  w  iihm> 
at  Ifli^glk  diBialTttd,  wirieby  ki  iact» 
oof^t  Berer  to  hare  cmae  abouft. 
Ami  if  Hub  is  the  e«e  with  Motore 
aMi  muiy  witb  love  aad  wiidi  ficiend- 
sliipy  it  wHI  not  be  iAecwke  witii 
thoie  mysdc  obiects^  state,  rdigioiv 
and  levekfeMQ.  l%e  peroeirtiott  tha4i 
iiMferiiiial  abuses  exirt  wluoh  stand 
ia  iMcd  of  eorreetion,  girea  us  n* 
ri^  ta  hsuMt  tke  mystcrj  of  the 
8ta«e  ks^  If  we  attonpt  t&  dni^ 
to^eiose  to  ^M:  ligbt  of  a  pveciipltate 
aad  olten  nMrefy  presampiucMui  iiea- 
sMi  tmr  rdigions  vteo^ation  for  tbk 
nuelitjr  and  svpezbumsa  oombiiMdioa 
and  problem,  we  withet  at  owe  flie 
iDjfiflerkMis  Tsw^sdaom  of  the  state  into 
a  mere  arbitrary  nothing.  Is  B»t  tjua 
the  cnae,  too,  nvith  tbe  Chnich,  with 
religMii,  with  revektio^uid  all  audi 
hotynrynateries?  Here^too,a6t)nitwi- 
llgH  <^  tender  &elii^  of  lartonnce^ 
lamak  hover  round  the  sanetaarj. 
Jiupfc  beeauae  it  ia  hoiy  and  of  godlike 
natoM,  Dothij^  ia  so  eatr  as  to  G$A, 
xsfoa  it  the  shaaaeleflB  pleaiairtry  of 
doaiai,  to  rapfeseat  to  the  ungifled 
sense  of  him  who  has  no  faomty  of 
belief  the  wbole  pious  oentexture  at 
an  ompt^phaatom^or  to  confuse  aad 
lead  artray  Ae  best  feelings  of  the 
weak.  It  is  incredible  how  oom«- 
pietely,  in  these  days  of  ours,  the 
sense  of  a  great  whole,  of  that  indivi- 
aible  whkii  noyung  bat  a  divine  in- 
floenee  esn  produce,  is  loot  on  aU 
sides.  In  all  things  and  pAaoQs»  in 
pocau,  woorka  of  art,  history,  natixre, 
and  rerelation,  only  this  and  thatt--* 
eoly  the  indiridaal  is  admired  and 
praiaed.  Still  more  sharipl  v,  too,  is 
the  iadijndual  blamed,  wbid,  never- 
thelesB,  in  the  gireat  whole,  if  it  be  a 
work  of  art,  can  oidy  be  as  it  is,  if 
that  praaaed  part  is  to  be  possible. 
But  tne  attempt  and  power  to  de« 
stroy  is  the  wreet  contrary  of  sil 
talent,  and  degenerates  at  la^  into  an 
absolnte  incapacity  of  understanding 
any  appearance  in  its  com{)iletenesB. 
To  be  always  saying  ^  No,*  is  to  say 
nothing  at  all'* 

go  did  the  di^  and  weeks  pass 
away  for  these  solitary,  poor,  and 
y«t  ha]^  lovers.  The  moat  sparing 
ibod  sumeod  lor  their  nourishment; 
bat  in  the  ooasciousness  of  their  mu* 
tual  lore  they  defied  every  privation, 
and  even  the  moot  preoMug  )vant,  to 


dcilxogr  their  opatanlpms^  But  to 
go  on  Hving  in  th^  conditioa  tbe^p 
had  need,.  taoi  of  all  that  extrao»b- 
nary  lig^Hhaess  of  mind  which  enabled 
them  ta  fotgist  every  thing  in.  the 
ei^fffmei^  of  the  pieseab  moment. 
The  husband  mow  rose  every  day 
earlier  than  Clara;  slw  then  neard 
hknluumieriiig  and  saving,  andfbund 
the  kga  of  wood  that  &l  requised 
lying  ready  belbre  the  stave.  She 
wondered  why,  for  some  time  past, 
these  kM»  baa  been  of  &  difEerent 
form,  ooKMur,  and  character,  &om 
what  she  had  till  now  been  accus- 
tomed to.  However,  as  she  always 
fo«md  her  stock  ready  she  made  no 
farther  remark,  for  tbe  conversations, 
jokea,  and  stories^  which  seasoned 
what  they  called  their  breakfast,  were 
of  much  mcwe  in^rtance  to  her. 

^*  The  days  are  already  growing 
longer,*'  he  begaOt  one  morning,  ^  the 
fflarmg  sun  wm  soon  be  shining  over 
tnere  on  the  roof" 

^'  True,"  said  she ,  "  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  we  shall  open 
the  window  once  more,  and  sit  at  it 
and  breathe  tbe  fresh  air.  That  was 
a  zeal  delight  last  summer,  when  we 
could  perceive  even  here  the  per- 
fume of  the  linden^^hiossoms  iVom  the 
park." 

She  fetched  two  little  pots  filled 
with  earth,  in  which  she  was  rearing 
some  flowers.  "  Look,"  she  con- 
tinued, ^^  this  hyacinth  and  this  tulip, 
whidh  we  had  quite  given  up,  are 
yet  coming  out.  If  they  prosper,  I 
shall  kx^  on  it  as  an  omen  that  our 
destiny  too  will  soon  take  a  favour- 
able turn  again." 

"  "Why,  my  love,"  said  he,  almost 
peevishly,  **  what  are  we  fai  want 
of?  Have  we  not,  so  £ur,  a  auper- 
fluity  of  ^brcttd,  and  water?  The 
weather  is  fftowii^  perceptibly  mild- 
er, we  shaU  want  icsa  wood;  after- 
wards comes  the  warmth  of  summer. 
We  have,  indeed,  nothing  more  to 
sell,  but  jsome  plan  will  and  must 
turn  up  by  which  I  can  earn  some- 
thing. Just  consider  what  a  piece  of 
good  lock  it  is  that  no  one  of  us  has 
bom  ill,  not  even  old  Christina." 

"  But  who  can  answer  for  this 
same  faithful  servant  ? "  answered 
Clani.  ^'  I  have  not  seen  her  now 
for  such  a  long  time;  you  always 
settle  with  her  early  in  the  morning 
while  I  am  atill  asleep;  yoUrthen 
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take  the  bread  she  has  brought  and 
the  pitcher  of  water.  I  know  she 
often  works  for  other  fiunilies,  and 
then  she  is  old  and  badly  nourished, 
so  that,  if  her  weakness  increases,  she 
may  easily  fall  sick.  How  is  it  that 
she  has  not  been  ud  to  see  us  again 
for  so  long  a  time  ? 

"  Oh,**  said  Henry,  not  without  a 
certain  embarrassment  of  manner, 
which  Clara  could  not  help  perceiv- 
ing and  beinff  struck  with,  ^^  an  op- 
portunity will  soon  offer  itself  again ; 
wait  yet  a  little  while  longer." 

*^  No,  dearest!**  she  exclaimed,  in 
her  most  vivacious  tone :  "  you  are 
tryine  to  hide  something  from  me, 
someming  must  have  happened.  You 
shall  not  Keep  me  back,  I  will  m3r8elf 
go  down  directly  and  see  whether 
she  is  in  her  little  room,  whether  she 
is  unwell,  whether  she  is,  perhaps, 
discontented  with  us.** 

"  You  have  not  been  on  this  un- 
lucky staircase  for  so  long,**  said 
Henry,  "  and  it  is  so  dark  outside,  you 
might  tumble  down.** 

"  No,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  shall 
not  deter  me ;  I  know  the  staircase, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  find  my  way 
very  well  in  the  dark.** 

"  But,**  said  Henry,  "  as  we  have 
used  the  banisters,  which  then 
seemed  to  me  a  superfluity,  I  am 
afhdd  that,  now  you  have  nothing  to 
lav  hold  on,  you  might  stumble  and 
fall  down  all  the  way.*' 

"  I  know  the  stairs  well  enough," 
she  replied ;  "  they  are  quite  easy, 
and  I  shall  tread  wem  many  a  time 
yet." 

**  Those  stairs,"  said  he,  somewhat 
solemnly,  "you  will  never  tread 
again!" 

"  Husband  !*'  she  exclaimed,  plac- 
ing herself  right  before  him  so  as  to 
see  into  his  eyes,  "  there  is  something 
wronff  here  m  the  house ;  you  may 
say  what  you  please,  but  I  will  run 
down  directly,  and  see  myself  after 
Christina.** 

She  turned  round  to  open  the 
door,  but  he  stood  up  quickly  and 
caught  her  hy  the  waist,  calling  out 
at  tne  same  time,  "  Child,  will  you 
be  wilful  enough  to  break  your 
neck?" 

As  concealment  was  now  no  longer 
possible,  he  opened  the  door  him- 
self; they  stepped  out  on  the  landing- 
place,  and  as  tney  moved  on  farther, 


the  husband  still  holding  the  wife 
fast  in  his  arms,  she  saw  that  there 
was  no  more  anv  staircase  there  by 
which  she  could  descend.  She  clasped 
her  hands  in  astonishment  and  looked 
down,  then  turned  round,  and,  when 
they  were  once  more  shut  up  in  their 
room,  seated  herself,  and  looked  ear- 
nestly at  her  husband.  He  presented 
to  her  inquirinflf  eye  such  a  comical 
face  that  she  biu*st  out  laughing. 
She  then  went  over  to  the  stove, 
took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood, 
examined  it  attentively  on  all  sides, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  I  now  understand, 
indeed,  why  the  logs  were  of  such 
different  stature  from  their  prede- 
cessors. So  we  have  burnt  the  stair- 
case too?" 

"  Deddedlv,"  answered  Henry,  who 
was  quite  cahn  and  composed  again ; 
"  now  that  you  know  all  you  will 
find  it  quite  reasonable.  I  even  know 
not  why  I  concealed  it  from  you  so 
lon^.  Ilowever  free  we  mav  be  fbom 
preiudice,  some  particle  will  remain 
sticking  about  us  somewhere,  some 
false  shame,  which  at  bottom  is  child- 
ish. For,  in  the  first  place,  you  were 
the  most  confidential  person  I  had  in 
the  world;  secondly,  the  only  one, 
for  my  infinitesimal  intercourse  with 
old  dhristina  may  be  struck  out  of 
the  calculation;  thirdly,  the  winter 
was  still  hard,  and  no  otner  wood  to  be 
beaten  up  any  where;  fourthly,  my 
forbearance  was  almost  ridiculoua, 
when  the  best,  and  hardest,  and  driest, 
and  most  usef\il  fuel  lay  right  at  our 
feet ;  fifthly,  the  staircase  was  of  no 
earthly  use  to  us;  and  sixthly,  it  is  al- 
ready, down  to  a  very  few  fragments, 
entirely  consumed.  But  you  cannot 
conceive  how  difficult  these  old,  wom* 
away,  detestable  stairs  were  to  saw 
and  split.  They  have  often  put  me 
in  such  a  heat  that  the  room  after- 
ward seemed  too  warm." 

"  But  Christina  ?"  she  inquired. 

**  Oh,  she  is  quite  well,**  answered 
the  husband.  *^  £very  morning  I  let 
a  string  down  to  her,  to  which  she 
fiutens  her  little  basket,  this  I  draw 
up,  and  after  it  the  pitcher  of  water, 
and  so  all  our  domestic  arrangements 
are  managed  with  the  greatest  order 
and  tranquillity.  When  our  beau- 
tiful banisters  were  veiging  towards 
their  end,  and  no  warm  air  from 
without  would  yet  make  itself  felt,  I 
began  to  reflect,  and  it  occurred  to 
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me  that  our  staircase  would  do  very 
well  without  the  half  of  its  stairs, 
for  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  lux- 
uiy,  a  suoerfluity,  like  that  of  the 
thick  rails  to  lean  on,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  stairs  for  mere 
convenience  sake.    If  one  only  took 
wider  steps,  as  in  many  houses  one 
is  obli^  to  do,  the  machinery  of 
the  staurs  might  be  abridged  by  one 
half.    With  the  help  of  Chnstina, 
whose  philosophic  mind  soon  per- 
ceived the  correctness  of  my  views,  I 
now  broke  off  the  lowest  step,  and 
then,  she  following  me,  the  third, 
fifth,  and  so  on.    Our  gravine-tool, 
as  soon  as  we  had  done  this  ^agree 
work,  cut  an  excellent  figure.      I 
sawed  and  hacked  at  the  stairs,  and 
you,  in  your  heedlessness,  lit  the  fire 
with  them  as  skilfully  and  efficiently 
as  you  had  before  done  with  the 
banisters.      But    the    indefatigable 
cold  threatened  our  interrupted  work 
with  a  new  attack.    After  all,  what 
was  this  quondam  staircase  but  a  sort 
of  coal-mine,  an  excavation,  which 
might  as  well  yield  up  its  treasures 
at  once  and  altogether?    I  accord- 
ingly descended  into  the  shaft,  and 
called  the  old  intelligent  Christina. 
Without  even  asking  a  question  she 
instantly  shared  my  views :  she  stood 
below;  I,  with  great  exertion,  now 
that  she  could  no  longer  help  me, 
broke  off  the  second  stair,     mien  I 
had  placed  it  safely  on  the  fourth,  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  down   the 
abyss  to  the  good  old  woman  to  take 
an  eternal  farewell  of  her,  for  this 
quondam  staircase  was  now  no  longer 
to  unite  us  or  lead  us  to  one  another. 
Thus,  not  without  great  toil,  I  at 
last  destroyed  it  completely,  always 
placing  the  extracted  stairs,  as  I  went 
on,  upon  the  upper  ones  that  re- 
mainca.     Now,  aearest  child,  you 
have  seen   and  admired  the  com- 
pleted work,  and  you  see  that  we 
must  henceforward,  more  than  ever, 
be  all  in  all  to  one  another.    For 
bow  would  society,  with  its  news  and 
chit-chat,  ever  manage  to  find  its 
way  up  to  you?    No.    I  am  suffi- 
cient for  you  and  you  for  me,  the 
spring  is  coming,  you  can  place  your 
tulip  and  hj^acmth  at  the  window, 
and  we  can  sit  here, — 

*  Where  the  green  girdens  of  Semiramis, 
On  terraces  tbafrise  into  the  clouds. 


In  sammer  pomp  and  piednest  laugh 

upon  uB 
With  the  soft  plashing  of  their  frolic 

fountains, 
There,  the  long  sununer  through,  a  para» 

dise 
Shall  rain  its  dews  on  U8,~a  life  of  love  ! 
There,  on  the  highest  of  the  terraces, 
Will  I,  embow  ered  in  deeply  glowing 

roses, 
Sit  by  thy  side,  and  mark  beneath  our 

feet 
The  sun-illumined  roofs  of  Babylon.' 

I  really  believe  our  friend  Urch- 
teritz  made  these  verses  expressly  on 
our  condition  here.  Only  look,  there 
are  the  sun-illumined  roofs,  at  least, 
when  the  July  sun  shines  on  them 
again,  as  we  may  hope  that  it  will. 
And  when  your  tulip  and  hyacinth 
are  in  blossom  we  shall  have  here 
reallj^  and  manifestlv  the  fabled 
hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  and 
much  more  wonderful  ones  than 
those,  for  nobody,  who  has  not  wings, 
can  ever  reach  them  here,  unless  we 
lend  him  a  helping  hand  and  make  a 
rope-ladder,  or  some  such  contriv- 
ance, ready  for  him." 

"Our  life,"  she  replied,  "is,  in- 
deed,  a  fairy-tale,  as  wonderful  as 
any  that  is  told  in  Tlie  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.  But  how  will  it  be  in 
the  future ;  for  this  future,  as  they 
call  it,  will  certainly  some  time  or 
other  make  its  way  into  our  pre« 
sent?" 

"  There  now,  my  heart  of  hearts," 
said  the  husband,  "see  how  mudi 
you  are  the  more  prosaic  of  us  two. 
Last  Michaelmas  our  morose  old 
landlord  travelled  away  to  a  distant 
town  to  seek,  in  the  house  of  his 
medical  friend,  help  or  alleviation  for 
his  gout.  We  were  at  that  time  so 
immeasurably  rich  that  we  were  able 
to  pay  him,  not  only  our  quarterly 
rent,  but  also  enough  to  mmk  us 
with  him  till  Easter,  an  advance 
which  he  received  with  simpering 
thanks.  From  him,  therefore,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  before  Easter, 
at  soonest.  The  really  hard  part  of 
the  winter  is  now  over,  wood  we 
shall  not  want  much  longer,  and,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worat,  we  have 
still  the  four  stairs  that  lead  up  to 
the  landing-place,  and  our  fliturity 
sleens  securely  in  many  an  old  door, 
in  tne  planks  of  the  noor,  the  dor- 
mar-window,  and  various  utensils, 


So  be  of  ffdod  cheer,  my  Iot^  and 
let  us  enjoy  gaily  the  especial  good 
fortune  which  hai  pkoed  ua  fiece, 
separated  as  we  arc  from  tbo  whole 
world,  dependent  on  nobody,  and  in 
want  of  nobody.  Just  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  wise  man  has  ever  desired, 
i^d  so  few  have  been  happy  enough 
to  appropriate  to  themselves." 

However,  it  fell  out  quite  other- 
wise than  he  had  supposed  it  would. 
On  the  same  dsy,  just  as  they  had 
finished  their  scanty  dinner,  a  car- 
riage drove  up  before  the  small  house. 
They  beard  the  wheels  rattle,  the 
Qoa^Q  stop,  and  the  noiae  of  people 
g^tine  out,  the  baggage  was  un- 
{Kicked.  So  nuoh  thc^  could  dis* 
tinguish,  «Ad  an  ansuous  ^oi^jecture 
carept  over  the  couple  that  it  mi^ht 
chance  after  all  to  be  the  peevish 
landtod,  who  nught  have  recovered 
from  his  fit  of  go«t  90Qner  than  had 
been  expected. 

It  WHS  quite  perceptible  that  the 
new  comer  was  arranging  his  goods 
and  chattels  down-stairs,  so  that  no 
doubt  oould  renft(^  as  to  who  it  was. 
Trunks  were  uncorded  and  carried 
into  the  houBe,  various  voices  were 
heard  sp^iking  across  one  another, 
and  greetings  goii^  on  among  the 
neighbourv.  U  was  evident  that 
Henry  would  have  a  battle  to  fight 
tJtiis  very  day.  He  listened  distrust- 
fully from  above,  and  stood  at  the 
door,  which  remained  ajar.  Clara 
looked  at  him  with  an  iaquirix^  eye, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  smiling,  and 
remained  aileot.  Down-staira  all  was 
^uite  aUUi  the  ^Id  man  bad  xctix^ 
into  his  room* 

Henry  sat  down  by  Clara^s  aidei 
aad  am,  in  a  rather  low  tone  of 
voice,  "It  w  jreally  very  disguating 
that  so  few  peq^le  possesa  as  much 
fancy  as  the  great  Don  Quixote^ 
When  the}[  walled  up  his  Hbrary 
and  told  him  that  a  magician  hid 
carried  ofi*,  not  only  his  bookjs,  but 
the  entire  room  too,  at  the  same  time, 
he  believed  the  whole  thing  at  once, 
and  without  doubting.    lie  was  not 


out  of  the  heli^  that  tbere,  where  a 
chasm  now  is,  was  once  a  staircase ; 
he  is  decidedly  too  empirical— too 
much  of  a  rationalist  to  perceive 
that  the  real  man  and  the  deeper 
intuition  have  no  need  of  these  ordi- 
nary transitions,  of  this  miserable 
prosaic  approximation,  of  so  common 
a  gradatiou  of  conceptions.  How 
am  I,  from  the  higher  point  of  view 
at  which  I  stan^  to  make  all  this 
plain  to  him  on  his  lower  one  ?  He 
wiU  take  up  his  ground  on  the  M 
experience  of  the  banisters,  and 
proceed  at  the  same  time  quite  com- 
modiously,  firom  one  step  to  another 
to  the  height  of  comprehension.  Thus 
he  will  never  be  able  to  follow  the 
immediate  intuition  that  we  possess ; 
we,  who  have  broken  off  beneath  us 
all  these  trivial  positions  of  experi- 
ence or  transition,  and  have  oflered 
up  sacrifice  to  the  pure  perception, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  by  wanning  and  puri- 
fyingflame.** 

"xes,  yes!"  said  Clara,  smiling; 
"go  on  vnth  your  conceits  and 
witticisms ;  that  is  the  real  humour 
of  anxiety." 

"  Never,"  he  continued,  "  will  the 
ideal  of  our  intuition  assimilate  com- 
pletely with  the  dull  reality.  The 
common  view  —  the  earthly  —  will 
always  subjugate  and  rule  over  the 
spiritual." 

"Hu^r*  said  Clara,  "there  ^  a 
noise  again  down-stairs." 

Henry  took  up  his  station  anew  at 
the  door,  and  opened  it  a  little.  "^  I 
must  go  and  pay  a  visit  once  more  to 
mj  good  tenajits,"  said  a  voice  below, 
quite  plainly.  "  I  hope  the  wife  ia 
aa  pretty,  and  the  two  dear  little 
people  as  well  and  as  cheerful  u 
gver." 

"Now,"  wliispered  Henry,  "be 
will  encounter  the  problem." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  old  man 
was  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 
"What  is  all  this?"  they  heard 
him  say.  "  How  is  it  that  X  am  be- 
come such  a  stranger  in  my  own 
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am  quite  bewitdttd-iyEe  and  btinded. 
I  can't  find  tbe  great  broad  stairs. 
Wliat  can  all  this  mean  ?** 

"•  Now  then,*'  said  the  old  serrant, 
^^  eoane  along,  Mr.  Enmiench ;  yon 
ace  still  a  little  snoozy  from  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  carriage." 

"Thai  Mkm  these,**  remrked 
Henry  abo>re,  "  has  hit  on  a  hypo- 
theais  that  will  not  hold  good.** 

'^Confusion!**  sereanied  Ulrick; 
^^  I  have  knocked  ray  head  here ;  I 
am  nearly  stunned  and  stnpified.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  the  house  would 
hare  nothii^  to  say  to  as.** 

*'*'  He  is  tr^ng  to  expfaan  the  thmg,** 
said  Henry,  '^  by  a  nuraele;  so  deeply 
rooted  in  ns  is  the  propensity  to  sa- 
perdition.** 

^  I  reach  out  to  the  right,  I  reach 
out  to  the  left,^*  SMd  the  todlord, '' I 
grope  upwards ;  I  almost  think  the 
whole  staircase  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  devil.** 

"Neariy,**  said  Henry,  "a  repeti- 
tion of  Don  Quiieote;  but  his  in- 
quiring mind  will  not  be  satisied 
with  this.  It  is  also,  in  fJMt,  a  ikbe 
hyDOtfaesia,  and  the  devil,  as  they 
call  him,  is  oi^n  dragged  in  only 
because  we  do  not  understand  a  thing, 
or  because  what  we  do  understand 
puts  us  in  a  passioQ.** 

Murmurs  only  and  supjHressed 
curses  were  heard  below,  and  the 
intelligent  Ulrick  had  gone  auietly 
away  to  Xoiok,  for  a  candk.  Tnis  m 
now  held  up  in  lus  bony  fist,  and 
threw  the  light  on  the  empty  space. 
Emmerich  hx>ked  up  in  wonder,  stood 
for  a  while  with  gaping  mouth,  stiff 
with  h<HTor  and  astonishment,  and 
then  screamed,  at  the  k>«dest  pitch 
has  lungs  were  ci^[Mble  of,  "  Here  is 
a  pretty  piece  of  work!  Mr.  Brand 
—Mr.  Brand  there,  up-stairs  !** 

Denial  was  now  c^no  avail.  Henry 
went  out,  bent  over  the  abyss,  and 
saw,  b^  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
flickermg  candle,  the  two  diabolic 
forms  in  the  shadow  that  was  thrown 
on  the  floor.  "  Ah  !  mv  good  friend, 
Mr.  Emmerieh,**  he  cafl^  out,  cor- 
dially ;  "  welcome  home  again*  You 
are  giving  us  an  agreeable  sign  of 
your  good  health  by  coming  back  so 
nMich  earlier  than  you  had  an- 
nounced. I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
so  well.** 

"  Your  most  obedient !  **  answered 
the  other;    "but   that  is  not  the 
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question  inst  now.  Sir,  what  has 
become  of  my  stairs  ?** 

"Your  stairs,  my  good  sir?**  re- 
plied Henry.  **  \Vnat  are  your 
affiurs  to  me?  Did  you  give  them 
to  me  to  take  care  of  when  you  went 
away?** 

''Don*t  nretoid  to  be  a  fool!** 
sereanied  Uie  other.  "  What  has 
become  of  my  staircase  here?  My 
fine,  large,  w&di  staircase?** 

**WaB  there  a  stain»se  here?" 
asked  Henry.  "  Really,  my  friend, 
I  go  out  so  little,  or  rathier  not  at  all, 
tlust  I  take  no  notice  whatever  of  any 
thing  that  goes  on  out  of  my  own 
room.  I  study  and  wcHrk,  and  never 
fash  myself  about  any  thiiu^  else.** 

"  Mr.  Brand,  you  shall  hear  from 
me,**  exclaimea  the  other.  "Mv 
tongue  and  voice  are  chewed  with 
rage ;  but  you  diall  hear  from  me  in 
a  very  diffarent  way  I  You  are  the 
only  lodger  in  the  house ;  you  shall 
explain  to  me  in  open  court  the 
rtkeaotng  of  this  proceeding  of  yours.'* 

"  Don't  be  so  angry,"  said  Ilenry. 
"  If  you  are  really  anxious  to  hear 
my  story,  I  believe  I  can  favour  you 
with  it  at  once,  for  I  certainly  do  re- 
member now  that  there  was  for- 
merly  a  stailcase  here,  and  ¥rill  even 
conf^  that  I  have  used  it " 

"  Used  it  ?"  screamed  the  old  man, 
stamping  his  feet  as  he  spoke.  "  Used 
my  staircase?  Tore  my  house  to 
pieces  I" 

"God  forbid  !"  sakl  Henry.  "In 
your  passion  you  exaggerate  things. 
Your  apartment  below  is  unharmed, 
and  80  n  ours  up  here  whole  and 
untouched ;  only  this  wretched  lad- 
dsx  for  upstarts,  this  foundation  for 
the  support  of  weak  legs,  this  re- 
source and  asses*  bridge  for  weary 
visits  and  wicked  pec^le,  this  passi^ 
of  communication  for  burdensome 
intruders, — this,  thanks  to  my  ar- 
rangements and  trouble,  I  may  say 
to  my  laborious  exertions,  has  cer- 
tainly disappeared.** 

"But  this  staircase,"  roared  Em- 
merich, from  below,  "with  its  in- 
valuable and  indestructible  banisters 
and  oaken  landing-place ;  these  two- 
and- twenty  broad,  strong,  oaken 
stairs  were  an  int^g^l  part  of  my 
house.  Well,  I  never,  old  as  I  am, 
hefu^  of  a  lodger  Mho  used  the 
stairs  in  the  house  as  if  they  were 
shavings  or  matches."  ^         t 
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"  I  wish,"  said  Henry,  "  you  would 
sit  down  and  listen  to  me  quietly. 
Up  those  two-and- twenty  stairs  of 
yours  came  over  and  over  again  a 
flagitious  man,  who  talked  me  out  of 
a  valuable  manuscript,  wanted  to 
print  it,  then  declared  himself  a 
bankrupt,  and  gave  me  W-bail. 
Another  bookseller  moved  indefati- 
gably  up  and  down  those  oaken 
steps,  and  leant  always  as  he  came  on 
those  strong  banisters  to  lighten  the 
labour  of  the  way;  he  went  and 
came,  and  came  and  went,  till  at  last, 
taking  a  cruel  advantage  of  my  em- 
barrassment, he  screwed  out  of  me 
my  first  precious  edition  of  my  fa- 
vourite Chaucer,  which  he  carried  off 
in  his  arms  for  an  old  song,  for  a 
mere  nothing.  Oh!  my  good  sir, 
after  such  bitter  experience  as  this, 
one  really  cannot  take  a  fancv  to  a 
staircase  which  helped  such  fellows 
to  find  their  way  into  the  upper 
story." 

"  Those  are  most  cursed  notions  of 
yours,"  screamed  Emmerich. 

"  Keep  your  temper,"  said  Henry, 
somewhat  louder,  from  above.  "  You 
wanted  to  know  the  history  of  the 
whole  affair.  Well,  I  had  been  de- 
ceived and  cheated.  Large  as  Eu- 
rope is,  to  say  nothing  of  Asia  and 
America,  I  could  yet,  from  no  one 
quarter,  touch  any  remittances.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  credit  in  the 
world  were  exhausted,  and  all  the 
banks  drained  dry.  The  intensely 
hard  and  merciless  Avinter  rendered 
wood  necessary  for  fuel ;  but  I  had 
no  money  wherewith  to  buy  it  in  the 
usual  way.  I  then  hit  on  this  loan, 
which  cannot  even  be  called  a  forced 
one.  At  the  same  time,  I  never 
thought  that  you,  my  dear  sir,  would 
return  before  the  summer." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  the  other.  "  Did      case 


that  the  staircase  belonged  eminezitly 
to  the  superfluities  of  life,  to  mere 
empty  luxury,  to  the  class  of  useless 
inventions.  If,  as  so  many  philoso- 
phers have  maintained,  it  is  great 
and  noble  to  limit  one's  wants — ^to  be 
all  ^in  all  to  oneself —  this,  to  me 
perfectly  useless  structure,  has  saved 
me  from  freezing  to  death.  Have 
you  never  read  how  Diogenes  threw 
away  his  wooden  cup  as  soon  as  he 
had  seen  a  peasant  taking  up  water 
in  the  hollow  of  his  himd,  and  so 
drinking?" 

"  These  are  crazy  speeches,  man," 
replied  Enunerich.  "I  have  seen  a 
fellow  hold  his  snout  down  right 
among  the  reeds,  and  so  drink  the 
water.  At  this  rate,  your  Mr.  Dio- 
genes might  have  cut  off  his  band 
too.  But,  Ulrick,  run  off  at  once  for 
the  police ;  this  affair  must  have  an- 
other stitch  put  into  it." 

"Be  not  over-hasty,"  cdled  out 
Henry;  "you  must  perceive  that  I 
have  essentially  improved  your  house 
by  this  removal." 

Emmerich,  who  was  already  on 
his  way  to  the  house-door,  turned 
round  again.  "  Improved  ! "  be 
roared  out,  in  the  greatest  rage. 
"  Well,  that  is  something  new ! " 

"  And  yet  the  thing  is  quite  plain," 
retorted  Henry,  "and  any  one  may 
see  it.  Your  house  is  not  insured,  is 
it  ?  Well,  for  some  time  back  I  had 
had  most  ominous  dreams  of  fire ; 
some  houses,  too,  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
had  a  perfectly  clear  presentiment,  I 
might  almost  say  a  certainty,  that 
oiur  house  here  would  meet  \vith  the 
same  misfortune.  Now  I  will  ask 
any  one  who  knows  the  least  about 
buildings,  whether  there  is  any  thing 
more  awkward  than  a  wooden  stair- 
?      The  police  ought  positively 
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order  to  lighten  as  innch  as  possible 
the  harm  and  damage.  And  for  this 
I  had  even  counted  on  your  thanks.** 
"Oh!  really?"  exclaimed  Emme- 
rich, below.  "  If  I  had  stayed  away 
any  longer,  my  youn^  gentleman 
would  have  found  out  just  as  clever 
reasons  for  using  my  whole  house. 
For  using  it !  As  if  houses  were  to 
be  used  in  this  way!  But,  wait  a 
minute,  my  good  fellow!  Are  the 
police  there  ?  he  asked  Ulrick,  who 
was  just  come  back. 

"  We  will  lay  down,"  said  Henry, 
from  above,  **  a  large  stone  staircase ; 
aad'  your  mansion,  my  respected 
friend,  will  profit  as  much  by  the 
chance  as  the  city  and  the  state." 

"  All  this  humbug  shall  very  soon 
be  put  a  stop  to,"  answered  Emme- 
rich, turning  round  to  speak  to 
the  leader  of  some  policemen,  who 
had  just  come  in. 

"  Mr.  Inspector,"  said  he, "  did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  piece  of  wicked- 
ness as  this  ?  To  tear  away  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  staircase  of  my 
house  for  me,  and  bum  it  for  fuel  in 
his  stove  during  my  absence ! " 

"  This  will  be  put  into  the  town- 
register,"  said  the  leader  of  the  police, 
gruffly,  "and  this  |pol-bird  here — 
this  stair-breaker — mto  the  house  of 
correction.  This  is  worse  than  bur- 
glary !  He  will  have  to  make  good 
the  damage,  too,  over  and  above. 
Come  down  there,  you  malefactor ! " 
"Never!"  said  Henry.  "The 
Englishman  is  quite  right  in  calling 
his  house  his  castle ;  and  mine  here 
18  quite  inaccessible  and  inexpugnable, 
for  I  have  removed  the  drawbridge." 
"  That  is  soon  remedied,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  nolice.  "  Men,  bring  a 
fireman^s  ladder;  mount  up  on  it, 
and  drag  the  scoundrel  down,  hand- 
cuffed, if  he  attempts  to  defend  him- 
self that  he  may  be  handed  over  to 
punishment." 

The  house  below  was  now  full  of 
people  from  the  neighbourhood ;  men, 
women,  and  chQdbren  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  tiunult,  and  many 
cnrious  spectators  were  standing  about 
the  street  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on,  and  see  how  the  row  would  turn 
up.  Clara  had  seated  herself  at  the 
wmdow,  in  some  embarrassment,  but 
"kept  her  presence  of  mind  when  she 
saw  her  husband  remain  so  cheerM 
and  ipakeso  lightof  the  whole  affair; 


and  yet  she  could  not  conceive  how 
it  would  end.  But  Henry  now  came 
into  her  for  a  moment,  to  comfort 
her,  and  to  fetch  something  out  of 
the  room.  He  said, — "Elizabeth, 
look,  we  are  now  shut  in  just  in  the 
same  way  as  our  Groetz  in  his  Jax- 
thausen;  the  odious  trumpeter  has 
already  summoned  me  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  and  I  will  now  give  him 
his  answer;  but  modestly,  as  my 
great  prototype  did  them."  Clara 
smiled  on  him  kindly,  and  said  onlj^ 
these  few  words, — "  Your  destiny  is 
mine ;  but  I  think  if  my  father  could 
see  me  now  he  would  forgive  me." 

Henry  went  out  again,  and  as  he 
saw  that  they  were  really  preparing 
to  drag  a  ladder  forward,  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone, — "  Gentlemen,  consider 
what  you  are  about ;  for  weeks  past 
I  have  been  ready  for  every  thing — 
for  the  worst.  I  will  not  surrender ; 
but  will  defend  myself  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  I  have  with  me 
here  two  double-barrelled  guns,  both 
well  loaded;  and,  over  and  above 
this  old  cannon,  a  dangerous  field- 
piece,  full  of  grape  shot  and  bits  of 
broken  lead,  pulverised  glass,  and 
suchlike  ingredients.  Powder,  ball, 
grape-shot,  lead,  every  thing  needful, 
is  heaped  up  in  my  room ;  while  I 
fire,  my  brave  wife,  who  has  been  a 
sportswoman  from  her  childhood, 
and  so  knows  how  to  handle  such 
articles,  will  reload  my  pieces ;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  wish  blood  to  be 
shed,  advance." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  prime  one !"  said 
the  leader  of  the  police.  "  Such  a 
resolute  malefactor  I  have  not  set 
eyes  on  for  many  a  long  day.  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  lookmg  fellow 
he  is.  In  this  dark  hole  there  is  no 
seeing  an  inch  before  one." 

Henry  had  laid  down  on  the 
ground  a  couple  of  walking-sticks 
and  an  old  boot,  which  were  to  per- 
sonify the  cannon  and  double-bar- 
relled guns.  The  policeman  beck- 
oned that  the  ladder  should  be  taken 
away  again.  "Our  best  plan  here, 
Mr.  Emmerich,"  he  added,  "is  to 
starve  the  fellow  out.  In  this  way 
he  must  surrender  to  us." 

"  You  have  quite  missed  it  there," 
called  out  Henry,  cheerfuUj^,  from 
above.  "We  have  a  provision  for 
montiis  of  dried  fruit,  plums,  pears, 
apples,  and  ship-biscuits ;  the  winter 
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is  pretty  well  over,  ttnd  if  we  fihotild 
want  wood,  there  is  still  the  gwrret 
up-stairs,  and  in  it  some  old  doors 
and  plenty  of  superflnons  planks.  I 
dare  say  one  may  even  break  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  useless  timber  about 
the  roof,  which  may  very  well  be 
dispensed  with." 

"  1)0  yon  hear  the  hearthen  scotwi- 
drel?"  exclaimed  Emmerich.  "First 
of  all  he  tears  my  house  to  pieces 
below,  and  now  he  will  do  as  much 
above  for  the  roof." 

"  It  beats  all  I  ever  heard  off  said 
the  policeman.  Many  among  the 
curious  bystanders  were  delighted  at 
Henry's  resolution  on  account  of  the 
annoyance  it  gave  to  the  avaricious 
old  landlord.  "Shall  we  send  for 
the  military  with  loaded  pieces  ?*' 

"  No,  Mr.  Inspector ;  for  Heaven's 
sake  not!  At  that  rate,  my  poor 
house  would  be  shot  away  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  I  should  have  nothing 
but  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  the 
ruins,  when  we  had,  at  last,  overcome 
the  rebel." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  be- 
sides, have  you  forgotten  what  all 
the  papers  have  been  sajnng  for  so 
many  years  past?  That  the  first 
cannon-shot,  fall  where  it  may,  will 
set  all  Europe  in  an  uproar.  Will 
you  now,  Mr.  Policeman,  take  on 
yourself  the  awful  responsibility  of 
allowing  the  terrible  European  revo- 
lution to  developc  itself  out  of  this 
hovel,  in  the  narrowest  and  darkest 
street  of  this  little  suburb  ?  What 
would  posterity  think  of  you  ?  How 
would  you  answer  for  this  thought- 
lessness before  God  and  your  k&g  ? 
And  yet  you  see  lying  here  the  loaded 
cannon  which  may  bring  about  the 
great  transformation  of  our  age." 

"  He  is  a  demagogue  and  a  carbo- 
nari," said  the  leader  of  the  police ; 
"  one  can  see  that  from  his  speeches. 
He  belongs  to  the  secret  societies, 
and  reckon^,  in  his  temerity,  on  help 
from  without.  Likely  enough,  that 
among  this  noisy  and  gaping  crowd, 
many  of  his  accomplices  are  lurking 
disguised,  who  wait  only  for  our  at- 
tack to  fall  upon  us  in  the  rear  with 
their  murderous  weapons." 

As  soon  as  the  starers  found  out 
that  the  polfce  were  afraid  of  them, 
they  maliciously  struck  up  a  loud 
shout ;  the  con^sion  increased,  and 
Henry  called  out  to  his  wife,  "  Be 


of  good  cheer,  we  are  gaining  time, 
and  shall  certainly  be  able  to  capitu- 
late, if,  indeed,  no  nickxngtn  comes 
perchance  to  the  rescue." 

A  loud  cry  of,  "The  kmg,  the 
king!"  was  now  heard  from  the 
street.  All  fell  back  and  pushed  one 
another  aside,  for  a  brilliant  equi- 
page was  trying  to  make  its  way 
through  the  narrow  Imie.  Livery- 
servants,  in  gdd-laeed  coiits,  stood 
behind ;  a  daSiing  and  skilful  coach- 
man was  driving ;  and  a  gentleman, 
gorgeously  dre^ed,  with  stars  and 
orders,  stepped  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  Does  not  a  Mr.  Brand  live  here  T 
inquired  the  fashionable  stranger. 
"And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  uproar?" 

"Tour  h^hness,"  said  a  little 
shopkeeper,  "  the  people  within  want 
to  begin  a  new  revolution,  and  the 
police  have  got  wind  of  it ;  a  batta- 
lion of  the  guards,  too,  are  about  to 
march  in,  as  the  rebels  will  not  sur- 
render." 

"  It  is  just  a  new  sect,  your  exeel- 
lency,"  called  out  an  itinerant  fruit- 
seller.  "  They  want  to  do  away  with 
all  staircases,  as  godless  and  super- 
fluous!" 

"  No,  no  ?"  screamed  a  woman,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  hoty  St.  Simon,  the  mutineer. 
All  the  wood,  he  says,  and  all 
property  is  to  be  in  oMnmon,  and 
they  have  already  sent  for  the  fire- 
men's ladders  to  take  him  prisoner." 

The  stranger  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  door  of  the  house, 
although  every  body  tried  to  make 
way  for  him.  Old  Emmerich  came 
forward,  and,  on  being  questioned, 
gave  him  a  true  and  eonrteous  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  how 
they  were  not  yet  agreed  in  what 
way  this  great  delinquent  was  to  be 
taken  into  custody.  The  stranger 
now  stepped  farther  into  the  house, 
and  called,  with  a  loud  voice, — "  I>oes, 
then,  a  Mr.  Brand  reallv  live  here  T 

"  Decidedly  he  does,*'^  said  Henry. 
"  What  new  voice  is  inquiring  below 
forme?" 

"The  ladder  here!**  said  the 
stranger,  "  that  I  may  go  up." 

"That  I  will  not  srflow  any  one 
to  do,"  billed  out  Henry.  "No 
sUiHiger  has  any  business  up  here 
with  me,  and  no  one  shall  molest  me." 

"But  what  if  I  bring  yvn  bode 
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tho  Chaucer?**  exclaimed  the  stran- 

§er,  ^^  the  edition  of  Caxton,  with  the 
y-leaf  wiitten  in  by  Mr.  Brand  ?  " 
^  "  Heavens ! "  hecried  out ;  "  I  will 
give  way.  The  good  angel! — the 
stranoer  raay  come  up,  Clara,**  he 
called  to  his  wife,  joyfully  but  wiA 
a  tear  in  his  eye.  ^*  Our  sickingen  is 
really  come!** 

The  stranger  spoke  with  the  land- 
lord, and  satisfied  him  completely; 
the  police  were  fee*d  and  dismissed ; 
but  ^e  graat  difficulty  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  excited  mob.  As  soon  as 
this,  too,  was  effected,  Ulrick  dragg^ 
forward  the  ffreat  ladder,  and  the 
fashionable  unknown  ascended  alone 
to  the  dwelling  of  his  friend. 

lie  smiled  as  he  looked  round  the 
small  room,  saluted  courteousljr  the 
wife,  and  then  rushed  into  the  arms 
of  ilenry,  who  seemed  deeply  affected, 
lie  could  only  pronounce  the  words, 
— "My  own  Andrew  I*'  Clara  now 
perceived  that  this  saving  angel  was 
the  friend  of  his  youth — ^tne  oft-men- 
tioned Yaudelmeer. 

They  reposed  from  the  joy — from 
the  surprise.  IIenry*8  story  and 
fate  moved  Andrew  deeply ;  then  he 
could  not  help  laughing  at  his  comi- 
cal embarrassments  and  their  reme- 
dies; then  he  admired  anew  the 
beauty  of  Clara,  and  the  two  friends 
were  never  tired  of  calling  up  again 
to  remembrance  the  scenes  of^youth, 
and  revelling  in  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions which  they  brought  with  them. 

"But  now  let  us  talk  seriously,*' 
said  Andrew.  "  Your  ci^^tal,  which 
you  confided  to  me  at  my  departure, 
has  turned  to  such  good  account  in 
India  that  you  may  call  yourself  a 
rich  man ;  you  may,  therefore,  now 
live  independent  where  and  how  you 
like.  Kejoicing  in  the  thought  of 
seeing  you  so  soon,  I  disembarked  in 
London,  where  I  had  some  money- 
matters  to  settle.  I  went  there  again 
to  my  old  bookseller  to  search  out 
a  pretty  present  for  such  a  lover  of 
antiquities  as  you  are.  '  Look  there,' 
said  I  to  myself,  *  some  one  has  had  a 
Chaucer  bound  in  the  same  peculiar 
taste  as  I  had  formerly  imagmed  for 
l/ou."  I  took  the  book  into  my  hands, 
and  was  struck  with  horror,  for  I 
saw  that  it  was  yours.  I  now  knew 
enouj^h,  and  too  much  of  you,  for 
nothmg  but  want  could  have  induced 
you  to  part  with  it,  if  it  had  not  been 


stolen  from  you.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  fortunately  for  us  both,  I 
found  a  leaf  written  in  it  in  your 
buid-writin^,  in  which  you  styled 
yourself  miserable  and  wretched, 
signed  with  the  name  of  Brand,  with 
the  indication  of  the  town,  street,  and 
house  where  you  lived.  How  should 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  find  you  out 
imder  your  changed  name  and  your 
obscunty,  if  this  dear  book  had  not 
betrayed  you?  So  now  receive  it 
back  again  for  the  second  time,  and 
hold  it  in  estimation,  for  this  book  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  staircase  that 
has  1^  us  to  one  another  I  short- 
ened my  stay  in  I>ondon,  hastened 
hiUier,  and  learned  from  the  am- 
bassador, who  has  been  here  on  a 
mission  from  his  sovereign  for  the 
last  two  months,  that  you  had  run 
away  with  his  daughter.** 

"My  father  here  ?**  exclaimed 
Clara,  turning  pale. 

"Yes,  madam,**  continued  Van- 
delmeer;  "but  be  not  alarmed;  he 
does  not  yet  know  that  you  are  in 
this  city.  The  old  man  now  repents 
his  obduracy,  accuses  himself^  and  is 
inconsolable  at  having  Lost  all  trace 
of  hb  daughter.  He  has  forgiven 
her  long  smce,  and  related  to  me 
with  emotion  that  you  had  quite  dis- 
appeared ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  most 
diligent  search,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  cuscover  any  vestige  of  you.  I  can 
now  understand,  my  friend,  when  I 
see  in  what  complete  seclusion  you 
lived,  how  it  is  tnat  no  intelligence, 
no  newspaper,  ever  found  its  way  to 
/on  to  announce  that  your  father-in- 
aw  is  living  quite  near,  and,  as  I 
am  delighted  to  add,  completely  re- 
conciled to  you.  I  have  just  now 
come  from  him,  but  without  having 
told  him  that  I  had  the  almost  cer- 
tain hope  of  seeing  you  this  very 
day.  He  wishes  that,  if  you  and  his 
daughter  appear  again,  you  should 
live  on  his  own  estates,  as  you  would 
not,  of  course  like  to  resume  your 
old  profession.'* 

AJl  was  joy  and  happiness.  The 
prospect  of  livmg  again  m  competence 
and  comfort  was  to  the  young  couple 
what  a  Christmas  present  is  to  a 
child.  They  willingly  took  leave  of 
the  enforced  philosophy  of  distress, 
of  the  consolations  and  bitterness  of 
which  they  had  tasted  down  to  the 
very  last  (frop      dbyGoOglc 
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Vandelmeer  first  took  them  in  the 
carriage  to  his  own  house,  where 
seemly  clothes  were  provided,  that 
they  might  present  themselves  in  de- 
cent gmsc  to  the  reconciled  father. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  the  faith- 
ful old  Christina  was  not  forgotten. 
In  her  way,  she  was  as  happy  as  they 


Builders,  masons,  and  carpenters 
were  now  seen  busijv  at  work  in  the 
small  street.  Old  Emmerich  super- 
intended laughingly  these  repairs  and 
the  building  of  his  new  staircase, 
which,  however,  in  spite  of  Henry's 
admonitions,  was  again  a  wooden  one. 
The  old  miser's  loss  was  so  richly 
and  magnificently  made  up  to  him 
that  he  often  rubbed  his  hands  with 
joy,  and  would  have  been  happy  to 
receive  into  his  house  such  another 
lodger,  of  like  sentiments  and  similar 
adventures. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  from  this 
time,  the  old  man,  already  bent  quite 
double,  one  day  received,  with  many 
awkward  scrapes  and  exaggerated 
bows,  some  fashionable  visitors,  who 
arrived  in  a  rich  equipage,  and  whom 
he  himself  led  up  the  new  staircase 


into  the  small  lodging  which  was  now 
inhabited  by  a  poor  bookbinder. 
Clara's  father  was  dead,  she  had 
come  with  her  hiisband  from  their 
distant  estates  to  see  him  once  more, 
and  receive  his  blessing  before  he 
departed.  Arm  in  arm  thev  now 
stood  at  the  little  window,  looked 
afain  at  the  red  and  brown  tiles  of 
the  opposite  roof,  and  marked  once 
more  the  melancholy  chimney-pots 
on  which  the  sunshine  played  as  of 
old.  This  scene  of  tneir  former 
miser}^,  and  intense  happiness  at  the 
same  time,  affected  them  deeply.  The 
bookbinder  was  just  then  occupied  in 
binding  for  a  circulating  library  the 
second  edition  of  that  work,  of  which 
our  impoverished  friend  had  been  so 
flagitiously  robbed.  "  This  is  a  very 
favourite  book,"  said  the  man,  at  his 
work,  "and  will  go  through  more 
editions  yet." 

"  Our  friend  Vandelmeer  is  waiting 
for  us,"  said  Henry,  and  stepped 
into  the  carriage  with  his  wife,  after 
having  made  a  present  to  the  book- 
binder. Both  mused  on  the  tenour 
of  human  life,  its  wants,  its  super- 
fluities, and  its  mystery. 


TO  A— -E. 

How  softly  pensive  dwells  the  grace 
Of  thought  on  that  sweet  youtMul  face, 
Shading  with  sadder,  holier  hue, 
Those  mild  orbs'  tranquil  depths  of  blue, 
Till  full  the  heart's  rain  gushing  o*er 
Leaves  them  all  light  and  love  once  more. 

Thus  o'er  some  blue  lake's  tranquil  breast 
Tve  mark'd  a  cloud  in  passing  rest  ; 
Sadly  the  wand'ring  child  of  air 
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CHARACTERS  OF  CELEBRATED  AUTHORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

BIOOBAPHICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  AIJECDOTICAL. 

I.  —  GBAT. 


"  I  BBTtmN  you,  sir,  the  two 
iloge&,  "which  I  have  perused  with 
pleasure.  I  borrow  the  word  from 
your  language,  because  we  have  none 
m  our  own  which  exactly  expresses 
it."  These  were  the  words  of  Bishop 
Atterbury  *  to  Thiriot,  and  they  may 
not  be  an  inappropriate  preface  to 
these  Characters ;  in  which  the  writer 
desires  to  combine  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Fontenelle  with  some  of  the 
chaster  expressions  of  English  cri- 
ticism. The  brief  biographical  sum- 
mary was  suggested  by  this  French 
author;  but  that  sununary — as  in 
the  present,  so  in  future  examples — 
ivill  be  formed,  not  from  preceding 
memoirs,  but  from  the  works  of  the 
poet,  historian,  or  moralist  deli- 
neated. In  this  brief  account  of 
Gray,  two  or  three  circumstances  are 
communicated  which  have  not  been 
inserted  in  cmi/  memoir  of  the  poet. 
This  fact  should  be  remembered. 
The  portraits  will  be  selected  from  the 
vast  picture-gallery  of  literaiy  his- 
tory ;  and  will  represent  Tacitus  and 
Bolingbroke,  Hurd  and  Quintilian, 
Ariosto  and  Spenser,  Cicero  and 
Burke,  side  by  side.  Swift,  who  seems 


to  have  admired  Chaucer  and  the  an* 
cient  romance  of  chivalry,  is  not 
known  ever  to  have  possessed  a  copy 
of  Shakspeare,  of  whom  no  mention 
occurs  in  his  writings.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  every  contributor  to 
the  stores  of  criticism,  however  hum- 
ble his  powers,  to  cultivate  a  catholic 
taste,  —  to  open  springs  of  innocent 
enjoyment  in  every  spot  of  the  wide- 
spreading  fields  of  literature.  Our 
own  temple  of  Fame  possesses  many 
costly  sepulchres  of  genius,  that 

"  Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the 
floor." 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  Gray.  "  Tliat 
book,"  was  the  beautiful  remark  of 
Johnson,  "  is  good  in  vain,  which 
the  reader  throws  aside.  lie  onlv  is 
the  master  who  keeps  tlie  mind  in 
pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are 
perused  with  eagerness,  and,  in  hope 
of  new  pleasure,  are  perused  again ; 
and  whose  conclusion  is  perceived 
with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the 
traveller  casts  upon  departing  day." 
Such  a  look  of  lingering  love  do  we 
turn  upon  the  poetry  and  the  prose 
of  Thomas  Gray, 


SECTION  I.  i— LIFE  AND  DKATU. 


Dorothy  Gray,  "  the  careful  mo- 
ther of  many  children,*' t  died  March 
11,1 753,  in  her  seventietli  year.  One 
child  alone  had  the  misfortune  to 
survive  her ;  he  never  mentioned 
her  name  without  a  sigh,  and,  after 
his  death,  her  wearing  apparel  was 
found  in  his  room,  in  the  same  trunk 
in  which  she  had  left  it.  J  She  merited 
this  affectionate  recollection.  To  her 
courage  and  promptitude  Thomas 
Gray  owed  his  preservation  from  a 
malady  that  destroyed  eleven  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  She  opened  a  vein, 
and  saved  the  child  from  suffocation. 
Two  of  the  sweetest  of  our  poets 
grew  up  at  their  mothers'  knee.  In 
his  father.  Gray  did  not  find  the 
"  graver  friend '  of  Co^vper.  Hav- 
ing been  sent  to  Eton  he  soon  formed 
a  friendship  with  Horace  Walpole 
and  Eichard  West,  and  they  removed 


to  college  about  the  same  time, — 
Walpole  to  lCing*s,  West  to  Christ 
Church,  and  Gray  to  Pctcrhouse. 
Henceforward  the  poet  relates  his 
own  history  in  his  bcautiliil  and  cha- 
racteristic letters. 

Our  earliest  glimpse  of  Gray  at 
Cambridge  shews  him  playing  "  at 
quoits"  with  Statins,  whom,  in  the 
opinion  of  AVest,  he  vanquished  in 
the  game.  His  studies  were  inspired 
and  directed  by  his  own  taste;  for- 
saking the  severer  pursuits  included 
in  the  academic  system,  he  wandered 
into  those  greener  paths  where 

**  Learning    lull'd    him   in   her  private 
inazp,"^ 

The  University  offered  no  model 
worthy  of  his  imitation.  Mathema- 
ticians he  knew,  but  none  who  in- 
spired him  with  any  ambition  of  re- 
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sembling  them  *  Poetry  has  thrown 
many  a  stone  at  the  absurd  devotkm 
to  science,  falsely  so  called ;  and 
Pope  describes  it,  in  one  of  his  moft 
admirable  lines,  as  petrifying  a  genius 
into  a  dunce.  Goldsmith,  when  at 
Dublin,  openly  avowed  his  contempt 
for  mathematical  knowledge  ;  '*  to 
which,"  he  justly  remarked,  "  the 
meanest  intellects  are  equal."t  Dry- 
den  |  has,  indeed,  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  a  man  should  be  learned  in 
several  sciences,  and  should  possess 
some  measure  of  mathematical  Know- 
ledge, in  order  to  be  a  complete  and 
excellent  poet ;  and  if  restrained 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  train- 
ing-course for  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, mathematical  science  may  be- 
come a  humble  assistant  of  genius. 
Paradine  Lost  was  not  injured  by 
Euclid. 

Grajr's  residence  at  Peterhouse  was 
not  n-ee  from  annoyances.  Ilis 
rooms,  according  to  Cole,  were  in 
the  middle  floor  of  the  New  Building ; 
and  the  adjoining  rooms  were  occu- 
pied bv  gay  imdergraduates,  who  re- 
garded the  delicate  feelings  of  the 
poet  with  very  little  sympathy.  He 
was  particularly  apprehensive  of  fire, 
and  we  find  him  requesting  Whar- 
ton §  to  bespeak  him  a  rope-ladder, 
the  increasing  drunkenness  and  riot 
of  his  neighbours  giving  him  **  rea- 
son  to  look  about  bun ;"  it  was  to  be 
full  thirty  feet  long,  light  and  ma- 
nageable, "  easy  to  unroll  and  not 
likely  to  entangle;"  being  furnished, 
also,  with  strong  hooks  to  be  attached 
to  an  iron  fastening  in  his  window. 
The  arrival  of  so  unconunon  a  ma- 
chine was  soon  proclaimed  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  opportunity  for  apply- 
ing it  was  very  quickly  affonied. 
Fire-alarms  became  the  amusements 
of  Peterhouse,  and  the  history  of  one 
has  been  recorded.  Gray  refers 
Wharton  to  Stonehewer  for  a  "  par- 
ticular detail  of  facts  and  minute 
circumstances.'*  We  gather  some 
amusing  particulars  from  a  letter  of 


talked  of,  is  this : ..  He  is  much  afraid  of 
fif«.  haring  basa  a  great H^Eirer  ia  Corn- 
hill  ;  be  has  ever  since  kept  a  ladder  of 
fopaa  ^r  hist,  soft  aa  the  silky  cordt  by 
which  Romeo  ascended  to  his  Jaliet, 
aad  has  had  an  iron  machine  affixed  to 
his  bed-room  window.  The  other  mom- 
iBg,  Lord  Pereival  aad  some  FeterchiaDS, 
going  a  huntiag,  wcM  deteoBUwd  to  hapa 
a  little  sport  before  tbey  set  out,  and 
thoagbt  il  would  be  no  bad  aport  te 
make  Gray  bolt,  as  tfaey  called  iu  Thej 
ordered  their  man,  Joe  Draper,  to  roar 
out  fire!  A  delicate  white  nightcap  U 
said  to  have  appeared  at  the  windo«', 
hut,  finding  the  mistake,  retired  aj^n  to 
the  couch,  llie  young  fellows,  had  he 
descended,  were  determined,"  add« 
Sbarpe,]!  **  to  have  raeeired  hhn  with 
pails  Of  water,  ef  whiob  a  relay  was  in 
readiness." 

Gray  was  never  popular  amouj^ 
the  younger  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. ClSradock  furnishes  an  apt 
illustration : — 

"  It  was  the  cnston  at  Cambiidge, 
when  a  book  was  ordered  at  a  eoi^e- 
house,  that  foar  subscribers*  aaaes  should 
be  affixed  to  the  recoaamendatiaA.  Tbe 
young  men  knowing  that  Mr.  PigaCt 
wisheid  to  be  particularly  thought  to  be 
'  the  intimate'  of  Gray,  and  that  Mr. 
Gray  equally  wislied  not  to  be  thought 
the  intimate  of  Mr.  Pigrott,  so  contrived 
it,  that  Gray  expressed  hts  anger  that 
whenever  he  wrote  his  name,  the  next 
was  erased  and  Mr.  Pigott's  inserted  in 
its  stead  ;  and,  according  to  bis  peculiar 
humour,  he  said  to  my  friend,  *  lliat 
man's  name  wherever  I  go, — pig€i,  be 
Pigotts  me.' " 

The  old  courts  of  Pembroke  af- 
forded him  a  pleasanter  retreat  than 
Peterhouse,  and  he  felt  himself  as 
"  quiet  as  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse.** 
Perhi^ps  this  gloom  of  the  collie 
deepened  his  own  shade  of  melan- 
choly. Low  spirits,  be  told  West, 
were  his  constant  companions;  they 
rose  with  him  in  the  morning,  ac- 
companied him  in  his  walks,  and 
went  to  bed  with  him  at  oight.  A 
visit  to  his  uncle,  at  Buruham,  seems 
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merni^.**  Southern,  Uie  atttiiQr  of 
Oro(m»htfj  "wte  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boiurkeod,  was  a  frequeat  visitor ;  he 
vrns  seventy  years  old,  aad  had  al- 
most k)8t  his  memory.  West,  mean- 
while, endured  at  Oxford  the  com- 
bined aiflictions  <^  melancholy, 
uervous  headaches,  and  lectures  on 
Puffendorff. 

When  Gray  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge he  soon  relapsed  into  his 
former  habits.  He  ^  swung  &om 
chapel  or  hall  home,  and  from  home 
to  cnapel  or  hall."*  The  college  grass 
plat  was  the  scene  of  his  journeys : — 

**  Ga  theo,  »Rd  view,  since  closed  bis 
doisteff'd  dvy, 

Tbe  self-aupported  melancboly  Gray ; 

Dark  was  Ins  aom  of  life,  and  ble&  ihe 
spriag, 

\¥itlu)ut  one  fost'riiig  tuy  from  Britain's 
kinff; 

Granta's  duH  abbots  cast  a  side-Ioog 
glance. 

And  Levite  gownsmen  bugg*d  their  ig- 
norance." 

In  the  spring  of  1739  he  accepted 
the  o£fer  of  Walpole  to  accompany 
him  in  a  tour.  They  arrived  at 
Paris,  following  the  high-road  from 
Calais,  which  Gray  thought  **  a  very 
pretty  town."  The  country  was  flat, 
but  diversified  with  cultivated  vil- 
lages, and  enlivened  by  strolling 
fnars,  countrymen  with  great  muffs, 
and  women  riding  upon  little  asses. 
The  description  of  Versailles  —  "a 
huge  heap  of  littleness" — with  its 
statues  sown  in  every  direction,  its 
mince-pies  of  yew,  and  all  JEsop's 
fables  in  water,  is  in  his  happiest 
spirit.  Here  the  friends  walkea  by 
moonlight,  and  heard  the  nightingales 
sing.  June  found  them  settled  in 
the  old  city  of  Rheims,  and  revo- 
lutionising the  grave  amusements  of 
the  inhabitants.  Happening  to  be  in 
a  garden  with  a  party  of  **  the  best 
fashion,"  a  supper  was  proposed,  and 
the  cloth  was  spread  '•*'  by  the  side  of 
a  fountain  under  the  trees."  Singing 
and  dancing  followed  tbe  repast,  and 
a  band  of  musicians  contributed  to 
the  amusement.  Morning  disco- 
vered the  revellers  upon  the  grass, 
and  it  was  then  suggested  that  they 
who  were  fatigued  should  return  in 
carriages,  while  the  rest  danced  be- 
fore tnem  with  music  in  the  van. 
In  this  manner  they  psuraded  through 


the  streets.  WiJpok,  who  sow  Ik 
this  soene  a  £unt  shadow  of  hoe 
Vauxhall  eaenr^ons,  endeavoured  to 
reaew  the  entertainment;  but  the 
vivacity  of  Bheims  was  exhamsted  by 
a  single  camivaL  In  the  ancient 
capital  of  Burgundy  they  obtained  a 
recompense  for  the  aulness  of  Kheims. 
The  famous  abbey  of  Carthusians  lay 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  tlie 
town;  and  the  abbot  of  the  Cister- 
cians, who  lived  a  few  leagues  off, 
kept  open  house,  and  lived  ¥rith 
great  magnificenee. 

They  now  tnmed  their  faces  to- 
wards Italy,  making  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Genera,  ana  deviating  from 
the  direct  road  to  visit  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  In 
a  second  visit.  Gray  wrote  his  beau- 
tiful I^tin  verses  in  the  Album, 
which  have  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Holers ;  but  the  dearest  reflection  of 
th^r  spirit  is  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother.*  The  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, the  over-hanging  woods  of 
beech  and  fir,  and  t&  torrents  de- 
scending with  the  roar  of  thunder, 
combined  with  the  solemn  associa- 
tions of  the  place  to  kindle  his  ima- 
gination. Every  diff  spoke  the  voice 
of  poetry  .f  He  entered  Italy  in 
November,  with  a  pleasure  height- 
ened by  an  eight  days*  journey 
through  Greenland.}  His  pictures  of 
the  Italian  dties  are  sketched  with 
infinite  grace.  Turin  with  its  houses 
of  brick  plastered,  its  windows  of 
oiled  paper,  and  its  palace  of  looking- 
glass,— Genoa,  flittering  with  marble 
terraces,  fountains,  and  orange-trees, 
— Bologna  with  its  paintings,  and 
Florence  with  every  thing, — Rome 
with  the  cathedral  that  struck  him 
dumb  with  wonder, — Xaples  with 
its  oranges  in  full  bloom,  its  myrtie 
hedges,  and  its  streets  so  thronged 
**  with  populace  that  a  coach  can 
hardly  pass,"— all  seem  to  rise  from 
his  page  in  their  brilliancy  and 
wretchedness.  In  the  works  of  Gray, 
Fancy  is  never  ashamed  of  Common 
Sense;  amidst  the  various  excite- 
ments of  liis  Italian  tour,  he  found 
time  to  address  a  long  and  admirable 
letter  to  his  friend  West,  who,  hav- 
ing Hvfsd  in  the  Temple  till  he  was 
"  sick  of  it,"  had  given  np  his  cham- 
bers, and  was  anxious  to  abandon  the 
study  of  the  law  at  tbe  same  time. 


*  October  13, 1739. 
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Gray  combated  the  antipathy  and 
the  apprehensions  of  his  friend  with 
a  wisdom  and  gentleness  equally  rare 
and  delightful.  Upon  his  own  cha- 
racter time  was  begmning  to  work  a 
silent,  but  mysterious  change. 

'^As  I  am  recommending  myself  to 
your  love/'  he  wrote  to  West  from  Flo- 
rence,* "  methioks  I  ought  to  send 
you  my  picture  (for  I  am  no  more 
what  I  was,  some  circumstances  ex- 
cepted). You  must  add,  then,  to  your 
former  idea  two  years  of  age,  a  reason- 
able quantity  of  dulness,  a  great  deal  of 
silence,  and  something  that  rather  re- 
sembles than  is  thinking ;  a  confused  no- 
tion of  many  strange  and  fine  things  that 
hare  swam  before  my  eyes  for  some 
time,  a  want  of  love  for  general  society, 
indeed  an  inability  to  it.  On  the  good 
side  you  may  add  a  sensibility  for  what 
others  feel,  an  indulgence  for  their  faults 
and  weaknesses,  a  love  of  truth,  and  de- 
testation of  every  thing  else.  Then  you 
are  to  deduct  a  little  impertinence,  a  little 
laughter,  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  some 
spirits." 

There  were  features  in  this  por- 
trait not  likely  to  please  the  lively 
son  of  a  prime-minister,  intoxicated, 
as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  Mason, 
by  indulgence,  vanity,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  his  situation.  Gray  was  not 
unwilling  to  contradict  his  compa- 
nion, and  to  tell  him  of  his  faults. 
They  quarrelled  and  parted ;  the  im- 
mediate and  probable  cause  of  their 
disagreement  nas  only  been  recently 
discovered.  Walpole  appears  to  have 
suspected  Gray  of  speaking  ill  of  him 
to  some  friends  in  England,  and,  to 
verify  his  suspicion,  he  opened  one  of 
the  poefs  letters  and  repealed  it.  Gray 
resented  the  indignity,  and  their 
union  was  dissolved.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  recollected  that  Walpole 
displayed,  after  the  death  of  Gray,  a 
most  generous  anxiety  to  remove  any 


error  was  made  with  the  same  ear- 
nestness and  candour  during  the  life 
of  the  poet,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain. Gray,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
assertion  of  Cole,  never  forgave  the 
affront ;  and  even  when  an  apparent 
reconciliation  brought  him  to  Straw- 
berry Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  told 
Walpole,  that  "  by  no  means  would 
he  ever  be  there  on  the  terms  of  his 
former  friendship,  which  he  had 
totally  cancelled.  The  quarrel  and 
separation  occurred  at  lieggio,  a 
town,  he  told  West,  only  one  step 
above  Old  Brentford.  Ha\*ing  thus 
dropped  the  arm  of  his  companion. 
Gray  proceeded  by  Venice  through 
Padua  and  Milan,  to  France,  making 
a  short  digression  from  the  direct 
road  to  revisit  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
His  solemn  ode  was  the  fVuit  of  the 
visit.  He  reached  England  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1741. 

Sorrows  met  him  on  the  English 
shore.  The  loss  of  his  father,  con- 
nected as  he  had  been  with  so  many 
scenes  of  persecution  and  suffering, 
could  not  be  expected  to  awaken  any 
poignant  regret  m  the  bosom  of  Gray ; 
but  his  bdoved  friend  West  was 
also  passing  from  the  earth.  He  died 
in  the  early  summer  of  1742.  Aban- 
doning any  intention  of  applying  bis 
talents  and  acquirements  to  a  profes- 
sion. Gray  now  commenced  that 
course  of  sequestered  scholarship 
which  characterised  the  rcmaininj^ 
years  of  his  life.  Cambridge  was  his 
nome,  from  which  he  miade  occa- 
sional visits  to  one  or  two  friends, 
or  set  out  upon  little  pilgrimages 
through  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Eng- 
land. His  appointment  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Modem  History,  whfle 
it  increased  his  income,  dimmi^died 
his  enjoyments.  He  had  not  the  re- 
solution to  prepare  the  lectures  which 
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over  Pliny's  Epistles  and  Martial 
i»  vm^t^w"  Sometimes  he  drank 
and  sang  with  Anacreon,  and  fed 
sheep  with  Theocritus.  Mitford*s 
estimate  is  just  and  elegant.  He 
conceives  Gray  to  have  read  the  an- 
cient writers  with  the  extended  views 
of  the  historian  and  philosopher,  em- 
hradng  in  his  comprehensive  sur- 
vey the  fine  arts  and  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Home.  He  read  not  so 
much  for  knowledge^  as  for  thought; 
as  a  sensihle  man  walks  not  so  much 
for  exercise^  as  for  health.     The  as- 


surance of  CJole  that  he  was  "  deeply 
read'*  in  Heame,  Spelman,  and 
"  others  of  that  class,"  may  he  inter- 
preted with  some  latitude ;  such 
books  he  consulted.  With  Italian 
poetry  his  acquaintance  was  not  ex- 
tensive. Mr.  Mathias  informed  Mr. 
Bray  that  Gray  was  ignorant  of  the 
works  of  Guidi,  Menzini,  Filicaia, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  poets  contained 
in  the  ComponmenH  Lirici,  Ma- 
thias, it  will  DC  remembered,  derived 
his  information  respectinj^  Gray  from 
the  poet's  early  friend  Echols. 


SECTION  III. — RXUOIOU8  CHARACTER. 


Gray,  in  that  epigrammatic  sketch 
of  his  own  character  which  was  dis- 
covered in  one  of  his  pocket-books, 
mentions  that  he  was 

«*  No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a 
God." 

So  fkr  his  creed  extended.  He  de- 
tested Voltaire  (Dec.  32,  1764\  and 
he  entertained  a  reverential  aomira- 
tion  of  the  nobler  virtues  of  the  hu- 
man character.  His  correspondence 
discloses,  though  incidentally,  and  as 
it  were  unconsciously,  a  solemn  re- 
cognition of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
Justice;  a  humble,  yet  a  dignified 
resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Maker ; 
and  a  submissive  faith  in  all  His  vi- 
sitations of  affliction.  The  death  of 
his  aunt  called  forth  these  touching 
reflections.  "I  hope  and  beg,"  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  "you  will  sup- 
port yourself  with  that  resignation 
you  owe  to  Him  who  gave  us  our 
being  for  our  good,  and  who  deprives 
us  of  it  for  the  same  reason."  The 
belief  in  God  implies  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  Gray  upon  this  tremendous 
truth  may  be  gathered  from  his  in- 
genious and  affecting  analysis  and 
refutation  of  Bolingbroke's  infidel 
hypothesis. 

Gray,  therefore,  was  a  Deist.  Was 
he  more?  Without  venturing  to 
answer  the  question,  I  may  express 
an  opinion  that  he  had  never  thought 
upon  religion  with  much  constancy 
or  anxiety.  His  acquaintance  with 
our  theological  literature  must  have 
been  very  slight,  when  he  recom- 
mended Sterne's  sermons  as  a  pro- 
per model  for  a  pulpit-style  ;  es- 
t>ecially  while  he  con&ssed  that  the 


preacher  often  tottered  upon  the  verge 
of  laughter,  and  seemed  ready  to 
throw  nis  periwig  in  the  face  of  his 
audience.  The  great  doctrine  of  hu- 
man redemption  never  appears,  I 
think,  in  the  writings  of  Gray.  The 
sun  of  Evai]m;elical  Truth  never 
shines  upon  his  field-paths.  His 
devotional  feelings  were  inspired  by 
natural  religion.  He  congratulated 
Mason  that  his  father  had  suffered 
little  pain,  that  being  the  only  thing 
"that  makes  death  terrible."*  His 
piety  has  no  warmth,  no  glory.  In 
that  beautiful  letter,f  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  cheer  tne  melancholy 
of  Mason,  he  conceives  our  only  sup- 
port in  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  life 
to  reside  in  the  energy  of  our  own 
minds,  and  in  the  consolation  of  those 
who  love  us.  He  never  gilds  the 
shadows  that 

"  Blacken  round  our  weary  way  "  % 

with  any  gleam  of  the  heavenly 
dawn.  His  ode  on  "  Vicissitude"  was 
left  unfinished,  but  we  have  no  au- 
thority for  supposing  that  he  would 
have  embellisned  it  with  any  reli- 
gious moral.  His  exquisite  address 
to  Spring  is  iniurcd  by  the  same 
omission.  He  places,  indeed  (to  take 
up  a  thought  which  we  have  uttered 
in  another  place),  a  tomb  in  Arcadia ; 
but  no  Resurgam  is  engraved  upon 
the  marble.  He  pursues  the  human 
insect  through  its  little  day  of  sum- 
mer life,  beholds  its  brilliant  wings 
despoil^  of  their  colours,  and  then 
leaves  it,  mth  a  sigh,  in  the  dust. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  Gray  to  pass  over  his 
touchinj^  letter  §  to  Nichols  upon 
the  deaw  of  his  uncle  :^        t 

.OOQie 
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"  Ha  wjio  knows  oar  nature  (£qr  He 
made  ut  as  ve%  nre),  by  such  affltctioos 
recalls  us  from  our  wandering  thoughts 
and  idle  merriment ;  from  the  insolence 
of  yonth  and  prosperity,  to  serious  re- 
flection, to  our  duty,  and  to  himself;  nor 
need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  of  these  im- 
ppessions.  I'iuM,  by  appointment  of  the 
same  Power,  wiil  oure  die  smart,  aod  in 
some  hearts  soon  blot  out  all  traces  of 
sorrow ;  but  such  as  praservs  tbem  long- 
est (for  it  is  paslly  left  in  our  own 
power)  do,  perhaps,  best  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  the  Chasteuer.*' 

Thifl  is  tbe  VMwt  ^eautifnl  expoee- 
sion  of  religious  feeling  to  be  found  in 
the  correspondence  or  poetry  of  Gray ; 
yet,  solemnly  touching  as  it  certainly 
IS,  we  hear  in  it  only  the  echo  of  Bo- 
lingbroke's  remark  to  Lord  Chester- 
field, — "Grod,  who  okced  me  here, 
best  knows  what  to  do  with  me."" 

Writing  to  Walpole,  October  8, 
1751,  Gray  gives  an  account  of  two 
of  Middleton'fl  unpublished  works : 
one  against  Waterland  and  the  other 
upon  miracles.  The  subieot  under 
dispute  was  the  sacned  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported with  great  learning  in  the  fa- 
mous treatise  of  Waterland.    With- 


out'Cxprcsdn^  his  own  (^^inion,  tlie 
analysis  of  Jdiddletoa's  tract  seems  to 
indicate  the  sentiments  of  Gray.  He 
calls  Waterlaad*8  work  "  a  very  or- 
thodox book.*'  It  is  just,  howerer, 
to  obaerve  that  he  hasdwoiaimed  any 
approval  of  the  spirit  of  Middleton  s 
tmolications,*  though  be-conadeied 
him  a  good  writer.  Uis  bouse  was 
"the  only  ea^  place*'  he  could  fuid 
to  converse  in  at  Cambridge,  and  be 
accordingly  regrettedhis  loss.  Frieud- 
ship  ¥Fa8  so  uncommon  a  treasure, 
that  the  loss  of  an  old  aoquaintaocc, 
*^  which  is  an  indifferent  likeneas  of 
it,*'  was  not  to  be  endured  without  a 
sigh.  What  he  thou^t  of  Water- 
land,  as  an  author,  may  be  gathered 
from  some  of  the  allusions  in  his 
letters.  Thus,  writing  to  Walpole 
(1747)  about  Cibber's  observations 
on  tbe  character  of  Cicero,  he  says 
that  it  contains  whole  pages  of  cam' 
manpiace  stuffs  that  for  stupidity  might 
have  been  wrote  by  Dr,  Walerkmd. 
Ko  person,  who  felt  the  importance 
of  tne  argument,  would  have  em- 
ployed such  language,  even  of  the 
meanest,  much  less  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  controversial  scholars. 


SECTION  IV.— HIS  DISPOSrriON  TO  rnoNY. 


Cowper  discovered  no  illnature  in 
the  humour  of  Gray,  while  he  ad- 
mitted its  poignancy.  Walpole  said 
that  he  wvote  nothing  easily  but 
thin^  of  humour.  K  favourable 
specimens  of  his  humour  are  to  be 
selected,  they  must  be  sought  in  his 
prose.  His  ironical  rhymes  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  Swift's.  Now 
I  cannot  imagiiv?i  these  letters  of  hu- 
mour to  have  been  written  easily,  or 
think  with  Ilazlitt,  that  he  poured 
out  his  thoughts  as  they  arose  with- 
out hesitation  or  constraint.    An  at- 


with  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Whit- 
head  entertained  the  hope  of  meeting 
his  favourite  hens  in  heaven,  gob- 
bling as  usual.  This  is  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  Voltaire,  whom 
Gray  professed  to  abhor,  but  whose 
heartless  sarcasm  he  occasionally 
imitated.  He  very  seldom  glows 
with  the  fervour  of  satire.  If  he 
oouM  laugh  at  the  world,  he  cared 
little  about  amending  it  Bedining 
on  a  sofa,  with  a  novel  of  Crebillon 
in  his  hand,  he  might,  perhaps*  look 
through  the  window  at  the  mob  in 
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similar.  Tbey  were  both  little  men ; 
very  nice  and  exact  in  their  persons 
and  dress;  most  lively  and  acreeable 
in  conrersation,  except  that  Mr.  Qmv 
was  apt  to  be  too  satirical :  and  both 
of  them  fnll  of  affectation."  He  had 
previously  remarked  that  Gray  con- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  horsemanship, 
—  having  never,  throughont  his  life, 
crossed  the  back  of  a  horse.  Voitnre 
certainly  resembled  him  in  a  luxu- 
rious love  of  ease.  In  an  elaborate 
epistle,  in  which  he  thanked  a  ftiend 
for  sympathising  with  him  in  the 
loes  of  four  horses,  he  vindicates 
very  pleasantly  his  luxurious  dispo- 
sition : — 


^  I  eftiiMt  eoMeot  fd  yvm  iWt  tb# 
use  of  •  oftfioch  is  but  the  sludow  of  ex- 
ercisv ;  there  is  iioC«  indeed,  luch  vio- 
leat  sgitattoB  »8  in  other  sorts,  yet  there 
is  a  coBtimial  Motion  tlwt  eoatributes 
eMouffh  to  the  odvaBcement  of  digestioiL. 
Besides,  I  receive  the  air  on  aU  aides, 
and  my  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  beau, 
ties  of  tlie  fields  as  often  as  I  discharge 
them  from  the  employment  of  reading. 
My  iirfinmty  makes  me  wish  some  other 
carriage  of  more  gentleness  and  ease ; 
and  the  gtstatio  of  the  old  Romans  is 
exactly  such  as  I  stand  ia  need  of.  Were 
it  not  to  prove  the  tongues  of  the  people, 
I  would  provide  me  a  pulpit,  and  cause 
myself  to  be  carried  by  men,  instead  of 
being  drawn  by  horses.  • 


SECTION  V. — THE  "  ELEGY  J**   ITS  UNIVERSAL  POPULARITY, 


The  JElegy  of  Gray  is  the  most 
popular  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  what  I  may  venture  to 
call  the  oecumenical  council  of  criticism, 
no  influential  voice  has  been  raised 
against  it.  Time  has  confirmed  the 
iudgment  of  his  contemporaries.  Of 
his  other  poems  it  may  be  remarked, 
as  Adam  complained  of  Eve,  that  he 
had  upon  their  composition 

** bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact ;" 

but  the  lustre  of  the  JEle^  shines 
from  within;  the  warmth  comes 
from  the  vefy  soul  of  Poetry,  yet  of 
Poetry  leaning  upon  Truth.  In  all 
his  poems,  indeeu,  some  thought  of 
wiadom,  or  some  touching  allttsion  to 
human  hfe,  arrests  the  attention.  Jo- 
seph Warton  remarks,  with  peculiar 
hatminess,  Utat  the  reader,  who  comes 
suaoenly  upon  a  moral  reflection  in  a 
poem,  experiences  the  same  aetisation 
of  pleasure  which  he  feels  when,  in 
wandering  through  a  garden,  he 
beholds,  at  the  turning  of  the  path, 
a  statne  of  a  Virtue  or  Muse.  The 
Elegy  possesses  an  imity  of  moral 
interest. 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  Elegy ^  an 
incidetit,  recorded  by  Mackenzie  in 
the  memoir  of  Home,  and  extracted 
by  Mitford,  offers  a  pleasing  illus- 
tration. The  future  author  of  Z>ew^- 
his  was  sitting  with  his  relations  m 
the  Little  Church  called  Haddo's 
Hold,  when  the  minister.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, introduced  a  panegyric  upon 
the  Elegy  of  Gray  which  had  re- 


cently appeared,  and  deserved  to  be 
compared,  he  said,  **  with  the  moat 
celebrated  specimens  of  ancient  classic 
poetry."  Home  at  thi»  period  was 
unconscious  of  the  admiration  he  was 
hereaf^r  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
the  poet  whose  praises  he  heard. 
The  tragedy  of  Dotighg,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Gray,  revived  the  spirit  of 
the  Shaksperian  drama.  The  tale  of 
Richardson,  the  Ele^  of  Gray,  and 
the  Esaayi  of  Cowley,  have  been» 
perhaps,  the  only  productions  of 
fancy  ever  recommended  from  a  mo- 
dem pulpit.  But  Gray  received  a 
higher  tribute  of  applause  from  a 
more  illustrious  man.  The  anecdote 
was  related  by  Playiair,  in  his  life  of 
Kobison ;  and  has  been  repeated  by 
IVIaakenzie  and  Mitford : — 

"  Processor  Kohison,  then  employed 
as  nn  engineer  in  the  army  under  General 
Wolfe,  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  tbe 
boat  in  which  the  general  went  to  visit 
some  of  his  posts,  the  night  before  the 
battle  wMth  was  expeoted  to  be  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  'J'Im  even- 
ing was  fine,  and  the  scene,  considering 
the  work  tliey  were  engaged  in,  suffi. 
ciently  impressive.  As  they  rowed 
along,  the  general,  with  much  fe^ne, 
repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  Grav  s 
"EUgy  (which  had  appeared  not  long  ^. 
fore,  and  was  yet  but  little  known)  to  an 
officer  who  sat  with  him  in  the  stem  of 
the  boar,  adding,  as  he  concluded,  that 
he  '  would  prefer  being  the  author  of 
that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the 
French  to-morrow/        ^ 


♦  Familiar  letters,  b.  iv. 


In  our  own  ootmtry  and  times, 
when  military  snooesKs  out-dazzle 

First  fingUali  tnanMoD,  t658^00gle 


K/tuiruLiffj's  vj   f^civwuicu  Muinursm 


l^iutty. 


the  sublimest  achkyements  of  genius, 
and  when  flatteiy  cringes  into  adula- 
tion, the  confession  of  Wolfe  may  be 
remembered  with  advantage.  Eng- 
land and  India  subscribe  to  perpe- 
tuate the  features  of  Wellington ;  yet 
his  own  college  has  not  the  courage 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Milton !  The 
author  oi' Hamlet  might  pass  un- 
heeded through  our  streets,  if  the 


conqueror  of  Napoleon  walked  by 
his  side.  So  true  is  the  saying  of 
Walpole,  that  the  world  not  only 
wants  to  be  told  how  to  think,  but 
what  to  think.  To  the  multitude, 
life  is  only  a  vast  theatre ;  and  Uie 
stage  is  never  so  pleasing  to  the  vul- 
gar as  when  it  glitters  with  arms. 
In  the  words  of  Cowper,  they  listen 
with  their  eyes. 


SECTION  VI. — PLAN  OF  THE  "  ELEOY      VINDICATED  PROW  SOME  OBJECTIONS. 


Mr.  Mtford  thinks  that  the  open- 
ing stanza  presents  a  confused  de- 
scription. The  ploughman,  he  says, 
returns  from  work  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  curfew  rings.  I 
have  seen  the  plough  moving  in  the 
dusk  of  a  summer  evening.  The 
hours  of  this  rural  labour  vary  ac- 
cording to  situations  and  circum- 
stances. The  old  rhymer  Tusser  ad- 
vises his  rustic  pupil  to 

"  Plough  early,  till  ten  o'clock  ;  then  to 
tb  V  hay ; 

In  ploughing  and  carting,  so  profit  ye 
may. 

By  little  and  little  thus  doing  ye  win. 

That  plough  shall  not  hinder  when  bar- 
vest  comes  in."  * 

The  time  of  ploughing  changes  with 
local  habits.  In  that  famous  passage 
of  the  twelfth  book  oi  Paradise  Lost^ 
which  Addison  calls  *^  a  most  glorious 
blaze  of  poetical  images  and  ex- 
pressions, f  the  glidlngmotion  of  the 
angels  descending  into  raradise,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  is 
compared  to  the  evening  mist,  that 

"  Gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's 

heel. 
Homeward  returning." 

Garth  says: — 
*'  The  nening  now  with  blushes  warms 

the  air, 
The  tteer  rttignt  the  yoke,  tlie  hind  hi$ 

carer 

Crabbe,  a  rural  observer,  whose 
peculiar  boast  it  was  to  paint  the 
poor  and  their  employments 


draws  a  sketch  of  children  sent,  in 
sorrow,  to  bed  with  the  setting  sun : — 

*'  They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  haw- 

'  thorn  hedge. 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge  ; 
And  now,  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits 

rise. 
Are  sent  to  bed,  and  all  their  pleasure 

dies: 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  about  can 

And   distant   ploughboys  pacing    o'er  the 
lea"t 

Rogers  is  another  witness : — 

"  'Tis  the  sixth  honr. 
The  village  clock  strikes  from  the  distant 

tower; 
The  ploughman  leaves  the  field  ;   the 

traveller  hears. 
And  to  the  inn  spurs  forward;  Nature 

wears 
Her  sweetest  smile, — the  day-star  in  the 

west 
Yet  hovering,  and  the  thistle^wn  at 

resL"J 

But  the  picture  of  Gray  may  not 
require  any  deviation  frcmi  conunon 
rural  practice.  He  does  not,  like 
Milton,  portray  the  ploughman  re- 
turning from  the  furrow  with  loos- 
ened traces.  His  labour  is  over;  be 
has  conducted  his  weary  horses  to 
the  stable ;  he  has  bid  good  ni^ht  to 
the  farm,  and  is  wendins  his  solitary 
way  across  the  fields  to  Bis  cottage  : 

"  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way," 
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The  ""  partmg  day*'  Mr.  Mitford 
also  deems  incorrect ;  and  perceiTes  a 
oomtradietion  between  leaving  the 
wcnrld  to  darkness,  in  the  first  stansa, 
and  alhiding  to  the  glimmering  land- 
scape in  tl^  second.  I  venture  to 
read  the  poet^s  meaning  thus.  The 
evening  limdscape  having  lost  all  its 
human  figures,  and  the  various 
sounds  of  rustic  employment  being 
hushed,  a  calm  and  solemn  silence 
pervades  the  face  of  Nature.  No 
object  interrupts  the  repose  of  the 
approaching  night. 

I  do  not  di^ver  that  the  inci- 
dents, instead  of  profi;ressing,  fall 
back.  To  m^  eyes  they  are  per- 
fectly harmomous.  Having  watclied 
the  villager  out  of  sight,  the  poet 
resumes  nis  evening  picture.  The 
sun  goes  down,  and  the  glimmering 
land^pe  be^ns  to  fade.  It  is  ob- 
iected  that,  in  the  next  stanza,  we 
the  owl  complaining  to  the 
moon.  But  every  lover  of  nature 
has  seen  the  moon  rising  over  the 
distant  upland,  while  the  sun  scatters 
its  crimson  light  through  the  oppo- 
site wood.  Should  Gray  be  judged 
with  so  much  rigour  ?  lie  was  not 
painting  any  particular  landscape, 
out  combining  in  one  view  several 
delightful  rural  objects.  The  land- 
scapes of  Claude  Lorraine  are  known 
to  nave  been  compositions  of  various 
sketches;  he  thought  that  beauty 
could  rarely  be  obtain^  from  an  un- 
adorned copy  of  nature.  One  of  the 
old  masters  introduces  a  rainbow, 
or  iUuminates  the  fields  with  a  long 
ffleam  of  light.  Gray  appears  to 
have  absolv^  his  pencil  from  any 
servile  imitation  of  local  scenery :  we 
can  behold  in  him,  as  in  Thomson, — 

"  The  landscape  gliding  swift 
Athwart  Imagination's  vivid  eye."* 

It  was  upon  this  principle  of  se- 


The  fattidiousneas  of  Gray  induced 
him,  as  every  poetical  student  re- 
members, to  onut  three  of  the  love- 
liest stanxas  in  the  Elegy ;  they  are 
now  printed  in  a  note,  instead  of 
occupying  a  place  in  the  poem,  of 
whicn  they  would  have  been  the 
highest  embellishment : — 

"  Hark !    bow   the    saored    calm,    that 
breatbet  around. 
Bids  every  fierce,  tamultuoua  passion 
cease ; 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from 
the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.'* 

Mason  commends,  with  becoming 
warmth,  the  es^uisite  sweetness  of 
these  verses.  Tne  landscape  fades 
while  we  gaze  upon  them.  Nor  is 
the  next  stanza  inferior : — 

"  Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood>side 
along. 
While   o'er  the  heath  he  hied,   our 
labour  done ; 
Ofl  as  the  woodlark  piped  her  farewell 
song. 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting 
sun." 

The  early  poems  of  Milton  do  not 
breathe  a  Doric  harmony  more  ten- 
der or  delightful ;  yet  in  charm  of 
fancy  and  grace  of  expression,  the 
following  lines,  insertea  in  the  first 
edition  before  the  epitaph,  are,  per- 
haps, still  more  beautiAil  and  plain- 
tive:— 

**  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the 
year. 
By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  vio- 
lets found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  bnild  and  warble 
there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the 
grround." 

If  the  first  and  third  stanzas  would 
have  interrupted  the  action  of  the 
poem,  the  second,  at  least,  was  re- 
niiir«*d   to  coTnnlct<»  it.     Mason    has 
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an  ticgy  (a  d«y  seme),  which  be  ki- 
tencled  te  eontrwt  with  the  twilight 
scene  of  Gny,  The  sketch  is  not 
inlmnBonieus  in  oonceptioR  or  exe- 
cution^ but  the  colour  and  sweetness 
of  the  Master  are  not  in  the  laadscape : 
"  Take  then,  poor  peasants,  ftom  the 

friend  or  Graj 
His  humbler  praise ;  for  Gray  or  iail'd  ^ 

to  see, 
Or  aaw  uanotioed,  what  bad  waked  a  lay 

Rich  in  the  psithos  of  trae  poasr. 
Y«s !  bad  ba  paoad  tbia  obarcbyard  path 

alone, 
-  Or  leaa'd  like  ne  against  this  ivied  wall. 


lUw  sadlj  sweet  had  iew'd  bis  Dorian 

Then  sweetest  wban  it  ik>w*d  at  Na. 
tura's  call. 
Like  Tadroor*s  king,  bis  oomprebensiTe 
mind 
E^h  plant's  peculiar  cbamcter  could 
seize; 
And  hence  bis  moralising    Mnse    had 
join*d 
Te  all  these  towers  a  thousand  similes. 
Bat  he,  alas  !  in  distant  Tilkage-grare, 
Has  niz'd  with  dear  maternal  dust  his 
own," 


SBCTION  Til. — TUa  BABD  AND  THR  PRaoaSSS  OF  POETRY. 


Gray  hss  given  a  pleasant  summary 
of  the  critical  opinions  upon  his  odes 
in  ft  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton.*  Garrick 
called  them  the  best  odes  in  our  own 
or  in  any  other  language ;  Lord 
Lyttleton  and  Shenstone  admired^ 
but  wished  thev  were  clearer;  Mr. 
Fox  doubted  whether  King  Edward 
would  have  understood  the  Bard,  if 
he  sung  his  song  only  "  once  over ;" 
Akenside,  unconscious  of  Gray's 
private  criticism  of  his  allusion  to  tne 
rtnns  of  Persepdis,  objected  to  even- 
ing a  source  with  a  key ;  and  War- 
barton  raised  high  his  voice  of  ap- 
pr(^)atiofi.  The  more  copious  judg- 
ment of  Goldsmith  was  publiwed  in 
the  Monihljf  Retfiew,  It  was  marked 
by  candonr  and  elegance.  Instead 
of  devoting  his  lyre  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  learned,  he  advised  him, 
in  the  words  of  Socrates,  to  study  the 
people.  He  confessed  that  the  odes 
breathed  the  spirit  of  Pindar;  but 
not  without  catching  at  the  sane 
time  his  '*  seeming  obscurity,*"  his 
sudden  transitions,  and  his  hanrdous 
epithets.  Groldsmith  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  faint  admiration  of 
Gray.  I  think  without  justice.  He 
acknowledjged  that  the  ^*  Muse  had 
marked  hrai  for  her  own ;"  while  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  brighter  and 
sweeter  flowers  might  reward  his 
diligence,  **  if  he  would  cultivate" 
sucn  as  are  natives  of  the  soil.f  Gray, 
who  read  the  criticism  of  Goldsmith 
without  suspecting  the  writer,  al- 
luded to  it  with  some  ridicule^  in 
his  correspondence,  and  particularly 
objected  to  the  supposed  unitation  of 
an  ode  of  Horace. 

Sir    Joshua    Reynolds  remarked 


(Discourse  XV.)  that  Gray,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  our  ^r^  lyric 
poet,*'  was  indebted  to  pamtuig,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  for  his  con- 
ception of  the  indignant  Wesh  Bard. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  rec<^ection 
of  Parmegeiano's  picture  of"  Moses 
Breaking  the  Tables,"  had  kindled 
his  imapnation,  and  contributed  to 
shape  his  own  description.  Mr.  ^Mit- 
ford,  I  think,  does  not  mention  this 
circumstance;  but  he  quotes  a  re- 
mark from  the  WalpoUima^thtd  "  the 
accident  of  seeing  a  blind  harper  per- 
form on  a  Wel^  harp,**  avroke  the 
suspended  action  of  the  poet's  fanc>% 
and  induced  him  to  complete  the 
poem.  Gray  has  incidentally  noticed, 
in  his  critical  fragments  on  architec- 
ture and  paintii^,  the  resemblance 
between  two  descriptions  of  Milton 
and  two  pictures  by  Guido  and  Do- 
menichino ;  his  own  mind  was  likely 
to  receive  an  unconscioms  impression 
from  the  wonderful  works  or  Italian 
art.  lie  mentions  >\'ith  lively  ad- 
miration some  pictures  of  Parm^- 
giano.  Barry  communicated  to  Burke 
a  very  ingenious  critidsm  on  this 
painter,  whose  last  works  he  examined 
at  Parma.  He  thinks  that  in  Par- 
meggiano  were  imprisoned  (I  adopt 
his  own  forcible  word^  powers  su- 
perior to  any  displayea  by  Kaphael 
or  Michael  Angelo.  The  "  Moses" 
he  describes  as  being  of  a  most  noble 
and  euthusiastical  gusto,  and  regular 
design ;  wonderful  in  its  front,  but 
with  the  left  thi^h  slightly  out  of 
drawing*  Keynol^  spoke,  with  glow- 
ing admiration,  of  tne  grandeur  of 
the  conception.  There  is  also  a  very 
ingenious  passage  in  the  third  lecture 
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of  tlic  saifM!  Mtist,  'w)itt«  he  speaks 
of  the  ai^n  of  Meses  as  animated 
even  to  eothusiasni ;  and  discovers  in 
his  geniiis  an  unioa  of  the  terrible 
wil^iew  df  Michael  Angelo,  with  the 
chaste  discretion  of  Kaphael.    The 


intenae  iedtng  of  the  vennukis  of  the 
antique,  which  Kcynolds  traced  in 
the  paintings  of  Parmeggiano,  pecu- 
liarly characterises  tlie  poetry  of 
Gray. 


SJtCTION  VIII.— I^NOUAOC. 


West  addressed  an  ingenious  letter 
to  his  friend  upon  the  introduction 
of  old  words  into  compositions ;  and 
he  compared  the  grace  imparted  l)y 
their  judicious  insertion,  to  the  charm 
which  Poussin's  acquaintance  with 
the  antique  spirit  diifused  over  his 
wonderful  delineations.  The  classical 
allusions  of  Gray  corresnonded  to  the 
antique  proportions  of  roussin.  llis 
epithets  glow  with  the  purple  light 
of  Greece.  He  unfold^  the  lull 
charm  and  beauty  of  association.  By 
these  means,  to  take  iq)  the  elegant 
remark  of  Mitford,  the  genius  of  the 
poet  accompanies  the  reader  into  the 
regions  ofliuicy;  Avhile  the  activity 
of  the  scholar's  miagination  multiplies 
"  into  a  thousand  forms,  the  solitary 
image  wlilcli  it  has  received ;  and  the 
memory,  gathering  up  the  most  dis- 
tant associations,  surrounds  the  poet 
with  a  lustre  not  his  own." 

The  odes  of  Gray  were  composed 
by  the  artificial  light  of  the  painter ; 
the  language  is,  like  the  thoughts, 
remote  from  the  vulgar  comprehen- 
sion. Tlie  writer  remembered  only 
to  transgress  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  poett  —  Utendum  plane  nuni' 


mo  cut  publica  forma  est.  Ills  gold 
was  pure,  but  it  came  from  distant 
mines,  and  wanted  the  familiar  su- 
perscription to  recommend  it  to  the 
crowd.  13y  many  jKjrsons,  therefore, 
who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
thdr  own  discernment,  the  odes  of 
Gray  have  been  misunderstood  and 
despised,  llazlitt  supposed  them  to 
be  generally  given  up  at  present  as 
stately  and  pedantic,  and  possessing 
only  a  kind  of  metJtodical  borrowed 
frenzy.  Prom  Coleridge  a  finer 
perception  of  their  cbanns  might 
nave  been  expected,  yet  he  thought 
the  Bard  and  the  remaining  lyri- 
cal poems  of  GraVi  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  the  Installation  Ode,  both 
frigid  and  artificial,  and  inferior  in 
real  lyric  feeling  to  Cotton's  Ode  on 
Winter.  The  censure  of  Coleridge 
reads  like  an  echo  of  a  passage  m 
Boswell,  where  Johnson  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  Gray, — "lie  ^vas  dull  in 
company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every 
where.  lie  was  dull  in  a  new  way, 
and  that  made  many  people  thiuk 
him  GREAT.  He  was  a  mechanical 
poet."  Who  docs  not  blush  for  such 
a  critic? 


SECTION  IX.— TASTE. 


Sir  Joehna  Keynolds  proved  that 
it  is  the  lowest  atyle  only  of  art, 
whether  in  painting,  poetry,  or  music, 
which  can  be  said,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  to  be  naturally 
pUasmg,  A  Drinking  Party,  by  Te- 
niers,  and  a  sdemn  group  of  figtiree 
by  Guido,  address  themselves  to 
very  different  spectators.  The  taste 
required  to  appreciate  the  higher 
efforts  of  genhis,  in  every  path  of  its 
exercise,  is  the  slow  and  expanding 
result  of  education  and  habit.  Taste 
is  tiie  flower,  of  which  sensibility  is 
the  root;  but  the  root  nwwt  be 
nourished  ¥rith  perpetual  cuhivation 
and  care,  before  even  a  green  blade 
is  to  be  looked  for.  Every  person 
has  a  nature  of  his  own,  wnether 
internal  or  external;  a  nature  of 
thoughts,  ywiiaiiis  mid  iBonrib;  « 
VOL.  xxY.  no.  cxux. 


nature  of  sun,  water,  and  landscape  ; 
and  it  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
accordance  or  the  disa|preement  of  a 
picture  or  a  poem,  with  this  indi- 
vidual nature^  that  the  praise  or  cen- 
sure of  the  vulgar  will  be  found  to 
manifest  itaelf.  An  eye  accustomed 
only  to  contemplate  the  subdued 
scenery  of  Gainsborough, — his  tran- 
quil trees,  shadowy  lanes,  cottage 
children, — will  turn  in  disgust  and 
incredulity  from  what  Barry  calls 
the  frantic  nature  of  Salvator  liosa ; 
yet  the  Italian  landscape, — with  its 
arrmvy  pines,  its  convulsed  featiures 
of  terror,  its  blaze  of  tempest,  and  its 
roar  of  torrents, — ^isnot  less  true  than 
the  serene  composure,  the  reflected 
leaves,  and  the  dewy  freshness  of  the 
Ei^elish  scene. 
'JuHldaiOOD^poaition,  thmii  is,  within 
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certain  limits,  an  artificial  nature ;  a 
disposition  and  frame  of  intellectual 
feeling  nurtured  and  confirmed  by 
habit.  The  poet,  or  the  painter,  with- 
draws the  object  of  his  delineation 
into  the  shade  of  his  own  mind,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  colour  or  a  light  which, 
without  being  always  supplied  by 
nature,  yet  generally  harmonises  unth 
nature.  Take  an  illustration  :  — 
Gainsborough  was  a  true  designer  of 
external  objects,  yet  he  adopted  those 
aids  to  reflection  which  taste  affords, 
lie  framed   landscape-models  upon 


his  table ;  broken  stones,  herbs,  pieces 
of  lookuig- glass,  grew  into  rocks, 
trees,  and  water.  This  was  artifidal 
nature, — a  nature  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  transforming  wand  of 
fancy.  Once  more.  Some  of  the 
Venetian  painters  are  suuposed  to 
have  painted  by  candle-light,  and  to 
have  formed  their  ideas  of  colouring 
from  the  effects  of  objects  seen  by 
that  artificial  lustre.  The  taste  of 
Gray  was  an  artificial  taste,  and  his 
fancy  was  an  artificial  light. 


SECnOX  X. — PAI.VFUL  DILIGENCE  IK  COMPOSITION. 


Barry  the  painter  mentions  a  por- 
trait of  Kapbael,  in  the  Altrovite 
Palace,  in  which  the  head  seemed  to 
have  been  finished  by  single  hairs, 
and  with  the  minutest  and  painfullest 
toil ;  and  yet  the  skill  of  the  master 
had  so  disguised  his  labour,  that  the 
harmony  and  naturalness  of  the  work 
remained  unimpaired;  and  the  hair 
fell  in  luxuriant  masses,  —  simple, 
easy,  unconstrained.  Such  is  the  art 
of  concealing  art  in  painting.  If 
poetry  be,  in  truth,  as  it  has  been 
declared  to  be,  the  blossom  of  all 
knowledge,  it  must  be  the  result  of 
knowledge  in  its  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  maturity.  The  same 
difficult  path  of  toil,  perseverance, 
and  self-denial,  leads  to  the  temples 
of  Poetry  and  Art.  Since  paintmg, 
was  the  saying  of  Mengs,  is  a  liberal 
art,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  method ; 
and  if  it  has  method,  it  must  have 
certain  fixed  rules.  Mengs  accord- 
ingly shewed  the  way  to  attain  ex- 
actness of  sight,  and  consequent  ac- 
curacy of  delineation,  by  drawing 
geometrical  Jigures.  Let  not  the  poet 
despise  the  painful  accuracy  of  the 
painter. 

In  Gray,  the  acute  vision  of  Taste 
magnified  every  defect ;  he  delighted 
others,  ^vithout  conciliating  his  own 
severer  judgment.  Guido  never  could 
satisfy  himself,  it  is  related  in  Green's 
Diary ^  with  an  eye,  nor  Aug.  Caracci 
with  an  ear.  Gray  had  all  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  the  painters.  However 
I  will  be  candid,  and  avow  to  you, 
were  his  words  to  Walpole,  that  till 
fourscore  and  ten,  whenever  the 
humour  takes  me,  I  will  write,  be- 
cause I  like  it,  and  because  I  like 
myself  better  when  I  do  so.  If  I  do 
not  write  much,  it  is  because  I  cannot. 
To  an  imagination   so  abundantly 


supplied  by  all  the  springs  of  learn- 
ing and  of  taste,  no  stream  of  thought 
could  ever  be  wanting ;  but  the  severe 
delicacy  of  his  judgment  checked 
the^oM?.  His  wonderful  economy  of 
phrase  is  only  the  economy  of  selec- 
tion. No  wnter  ever  knew  where  to 
stop  like  Gray,  except  it  be  Virgil, 
Horace,  or  Collins ;  and  to  that  re- 
tention of  his  fancy  a  large  portion 
of  his  fame  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Gibbon  relates  that  it  was  always 
his  practice  to  cast  a  lon^  para^ph 
in  a  single  mould,  to  try  it  oy  his  ear, 
to  deposit  it  in  his  memory,  but  to 
sitsnend  the  action  of  the  pen  until  he 
haa  given  the  final  polish  to  his  work. 
We  trace  something  of  the  same  pro- 
cess in  painting,  l^nien  Domenichino 
was  reproached  for  not  finishii^  a  pic- 
ture, his  answer  was  to  this  ewsnA : — 
"  I  am  continually  painting  it  within 
myself.*'  The  lingering  hentation  of 
Gray  accorded  w^ith  the  gradual 
process  of  his  invention.  "  I  by  no 
means  pretend,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
WJiarton,  who  had  requested  an 
epitaph  for  his  son,  ^  to  inspiration ; 
but  I  affirm,  that  the  faculty  in 
question  is  by  no  means  voluntary : 
it  is  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain 
disposition  of  mind,  which  does  not 
depend  on  one's  self."  Butwiiatever 
poetical  inspiration  may  be,  that  of 
Gray,  at  least,  was  not  a  sudden  flash, 
td  die  out  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 
His  was  the  electric  flame  of  tme 
genius  —  a  flame  that  spread  from 
link  to  link  of  the  great  chain  of 
intellectual  association,  and  never 
ceased  to  bum  until  it  had  reached 
the  end.  In  speaking  of  Beattie  and 
Collins,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  indicating  the  seat  whicn  Gray  is 
entitled  to  occupy  in  the  venerable 
assembly  of  universal  Poets. 
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THE  nULOSOPIlY  OF  THE  INSANE. 

A  NEAR  relation  of  mine  has  a  son,  who,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  has  brought  on 
himself  an  access  of  that  dreadful  malady  called  delirium  tremens^  through  an 
over-indulgence  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  a  lone  course  of  dissipation. 
The  imhappy  father  has  been  obliged  to  place  him  under  restraint  ^I  trust  a 
temporary  one)  at  an  asylum  that  is  very  well  conducted,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chelsea. 

I  was  requested  some  time  ago  to  accompany  my  relative  when  he  went 
to  visit  his  son  at  this  place ;  but  as  nothing  very  interesting  can  be  expected 
in  reference  to  a  being  who  has  debased  himself  by  excessive  drinking,  far 
below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation — for  they  exceed  not  the  laws  of  nature, 
nor  lose  their  faculties  through  vice — I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  him 
than  that  we  found  him  little  better  than  a  drivelling  idiot,  the  light  of 
reason,  for  the  present  at  least,  wholly  obscured ;  but  as  these  cases  are  not 
always  hopeless,  and  Dr.  Sutherland  has  him  under  severe  regimen,  it  is 
possible  he  may  yet  have  another  chance  of  behaving  himself  as  a  man 
should  do. 

AVTiilst  in  the  gardens  of  this  establishment,  I  fell  in  conversation  with  a 
young  man  of  a  very  different  character,  who  has  awakened  in  me  a  powerful 
interest,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  my  nature ;  in  short,  there  was  kmdled  in 
a  moment  between  us,  or  within  us,  an  affection  which  it  is  as  difficult  to 
account  for  as  the  formation  and  exhibition  of  electric  action  and  magnetic 
influence — another  mode,  perhaps,  of  the  same  phenomena.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  experienced  a  remarkable  attraction  towards  this  inmate  of  ^*  The 
Ketreat,"  as  it  is  called;  to  which  he,  poor  fellow  I  responded  quite  as 
strongly. 

In  which  of  us  was  generated  first  this  electric  spark  I  know  not, — it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  simultaneous  feeling ;  but  came  and  effect  follow 
each  other  so  rapidly  in  all  that  relates  to  mhid^  with  such  spint-swiftness, 
that  our  gross  human  perceptions  cannot  trace  their  agency  and  progress. 

Of  course,  I  shall  not  give  the  real  name  of  my  new  fnend,  my  Initials 
confined  within  the  walls  of  an  establishment  for  the  insane,  whether  justly 
or  not  I  must  not  venture  to  decide ;  for  I  cannot  implicitly  rely  upon  my 
own  judgment  vrith  regard  to  his  mental  state,  as  I  may  be  blinded  by  my 
partiality  for  a  bein^  who  I  acknowledge  I  love  as  a  brother,  and  pity  ^  even 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  child.*^  The  case  of  Initials,  as  I  here  odl  him, 
shall  have  a  jury  of  all  his  countrymen;  and  through  your  medium, 
therefore,  it  is  I  request  the  editor  of  the  most  liberal  periodical  of  the  day 
(I  mean  it  not  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word)  to  insert  the  following 
letter  within  its  columns. 

Some  slight  description  should  be  given  of  my  new  friend's  person  before 
he  introduces  himself  to  the  reader's  notice,  through  the  means  of  his  own 
letter  to  myself.  His  figure  is  tall  and  slender ;  his  features  exceedingly,  or, 
rather,  I  ought  to  say  poetically,  handsome, — the  very  hcau  ideal  of  a  young 
philosopher  who  had  reasoned  nighly,  yet  painfully,  on  things  far  beyond  his 
comprehension ;  it  was  beauty  softened  down  by  intense  thought, — intelli- 
gence tinctured  by  melancholy.  There  was  a  moral  grandeur  about  his 
eyes,  forehead,  and  finely  chiselled  mouth  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen,  except 
in  the  delineations  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor ;  yet  was  there  a  wan- 
dering expression  about  those  fine  dark  eyes  of  his,  the  remembrance  of 
which,  I  will  in  candour  o>vn,  more  than  his  conversation,  has  left  a  slight 
apprehension  on  my  mind  that  all  is  not  quite  sound  within. 

Seymour  has  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow  in  full  luxuriance,  as 
nature  intended  it  should ;  but  both  are  kept  in  such  high  order  and  clean- 
liness as  to  add  much  to  his  picturesque  appearance.  Such  is  his  exterior; 
and  I  yielded  at  once  to  the  fascination  of  nis  presence,  quitting  the  idiotic 
conversation,  or  rather  inane  complaininn^s,  of  my  relative's  besotted  son,  for 
the  com|)any  and  discourse  of  one  in  e\XTy  way  so  much  his  superior.  Many 
hours  were  thus  passed  in  the  garden  of  the  establishment,  and  it  was  with 
extreme  regret  that  I  lefl  him  at  the  very  la^^t  moment  its  regulations  si^ered 
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me  to  stay.  I  have  seen  him  once  since,  and  my  interest  has,  if  possible, 
increased. 

Delighted  was  poor  Seymour,  when,  on  my  second  visit  to  him,  I 
Expressed  to  him  my  firm  conviction  that  he  was  pcrfeetlv  sane,  lie  pRSKd 
my  hand  with  a  brothel's  warmth,  and  I  saw  a  tear  gather  in  his  fine  das^ 
eye :  I  swore  to  him  then  in  my  inmost  heart  a  friend^ip  that,  whether  he 
be  so  or  not,  nothing  on  earth  shall  violate  I 

In  the  common  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  I  do  request  yon,  sir,  to 
publish  the  letter  which  accompanies  this,  written  by  Seymour  to  mysei^  aai 
thus  let  the  world  be  judges  of  his  case !  Should  yo^  all  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that  **  Oppression  has  been  at  her  foul  work**  n\»cfii  this  splendid 
young  man,  shall  not  this  noble,  this  philosophic,  this  ill-treated  victim  sf 
tyranny  have  his  rights  restored  to  him  f  Shall  he  not  be  released  from  an 
incarceration  which,  however  good  it  may  be  of  its  kind,  is  still  to  him  a  grosi 
injustke  and  a  wrong?  In  short,  shall  the  high-minded  Seymour,  with  all 
hi:)  aspirations  and  poetic  flights,  be  shut  up  in  the  momii^  of  his  days  with 
companions  who  cannot,  even  if  they  would,  understand  hhn  ?  No ;  he 
si) all  regain  his  liberty !  he  shall  take  his  proper  place  in  society,  and 
become  its  greatest  ornament !     Pi/lades  shall  have  his  tiriend  Orestes  ! 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  sir,  in  your  imbtassed  iudgment, — ^if  your 
readers,  kind  and  compassionate  as  no  doubt  they  are,  should  detect  under 
the  reasonings  and  apparent  sound  {^ilosophy  of  my  interesting  ^oung 
friend,  a  degree  of  monomania,  a  flaw,  a  discrepancy  on  some  particular 
point,  set  me  right  at  once,  and  I  appeal  more  especially  to  the  £Multy. 
Convince  me  that  it  is  prudent  and  proper  my  poor  Seymour  rinmld  remain 
in  his  present  secludea  state,  and  howev^er  poiiiful  may  be  the  conviction  to 
me,  it  will  be  preferable  far  to  the  restless  state  of  anxiety  I  at  present  fed, 
-^the  constant  fever  of  the  spirits  I  am  now  stistaining  with  regard  to  the 
best  metlmd  I  should  take  in  order  to  ha^e  a  fellow-creature  I  believe  to  be 
oppressed,  restored  to  his  natural  rights. 

I  beg  lenve  to  subscribe  myself,  dear  sir, 

Bj  the  name  I^bare  already  adopted, 
Enjield,  Ftladjcs. 

THE  PHlLOSOrUT  OF  THE  UiSAKJI. 

Being  a  Letter  from  an  Inmate  of  an  Astflum  at  Chelsea  to  a  Gentleman  ichc'had 
vmted  him  there. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  sorrows  th^*  either  felt  or  iraa- 

your    sympathy.      1  will   convince  ffined,  on  account  of  the  coldness  and 

you  that  your  opinion  of  me  is  just ;  disdain  of  their  reapectivc  mistresses, 
that  I  am  perfectly  sane,  and  there*  Msn  is  a  sympathetic  being,  how- 

ibre  ought  to  be  at  large ;  but  you  ever  he  may  attempt  to  deny  it ;  and 
shall  hear  my  history,  and  be  my  ^  those  who  exclude  themselves  firon 

judge,  as  you  have  proclaimed  your-  the  pale  of  human  charity,  refuaiDg 

self  my  i^nd.  to  receive  or  to  bestow  compassion^ 

There  in   a  vast   consobtion   in  have  done  videnoe  to  the  taws  of 

pouring  forth  to  others  the  sorrows  their  nature.      As  the  child 


or  the  wrongs  that  we  endure  I    The  with  its  bruised  finger  to  its  mother, 

captive  ¥rill    endeavour  to   scratch  or  its  nurse,  requesting  the  kiss  to 

upon  the  mouldy  walls  of  his  dun-  assuage  its  pun, — so  do  the  afflicted 

geon  the  history  of  his  peculiar  woes,  or  the  injured  crave  the  sympathy 

3'  he  can  but  procure  a  rusty  nail  or  of  their  kmd. 
a  crooked  pin  to  be  his  instruiuent!  And  shall  we  deny  them  this  feebk 

l^ten  but  patiently  to  all  the  details  consolation,  because  we  are  person- 

and  complaints  of  a  valetudinarian,  ally  unacquainted  with  them  f    i^iaU 

and  he  is  sure  to  leave  you  a  legacy !  we  turn  from  a  tale  of  prolongtd 

And  what  was  the  intent  of  a  Pe-  sufferings  and    rank  injustice,  and 

trarch  and  a  Tasso  more  than  this,  coldly  say,  "  We  know  nothing  of 

in    writing    their    immortal  verse  ?  this  man  ?''    Shall  we  vaunt  of  the 

They  wished  to  interest  and  claim  heroic  endurance  of  some,  wlio»  by 

the  sympathies  of  all  the  world,  for  leddng  v^  their  anguish  in  their  own 
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breasts,  with  proud  r^aerve  have 
^  refused  to  be  comforted,'*  aod  thus 
have  lived  and  died  smrtyru  to  their 
own  folly  ?  There  is  no  tni«  great** 
nesfl  ill  disdaiuiiig  the  conaolatioua 
that  are  within  our  reach,  for  it  par* 
takes  in  degree  of  the  nature  of  sui- 
cide, and  in  truth  is  a  kind  of  self- 
destruction.  J^Iany  a  heart  would 
have  been  saved  from  breaJung. 
many  a  l)raiu  from  bmming,  would 
the  o^vners  of  them  have  suffered 
themselves  to  have  been  relieved  by 
the  natural  method  of  tears  (so  des- 

Sised  and  ridiculed  by  man),  or,  of 
oing  as  I  am  doin^  now,  pouring 
out  Qiy  wrongs  into  the  bosom  of  one 
who  1  feel,  I  know  will  compassion* 
ate,  even  though  it  may  be  out  of  his 
power  to  redress  them. 

Sliould  you  shew  this  letter  to  any 
one,  thinking  to  interest  them  in  mv 
cause,  say  not  to  them,  X  beseech 
jrou,  at  nrst,  from  whence  my  letter 
IS  dated.  I  luiow  the  prdudices  of 
my  fellow-mortals  too  well  to  hope 
£[>r  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  my 
case,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
where  it  was  formed.  You  must  Imve 
perceived  tliat  I  have  written  thus 
far  witii  the  intent  of  convincing 
others,  more  than  yourself,  that  mv 
reasonii)«^  faculties  are  uiiimpaireu, 
—  that  I  am  capable  of  weigh m/r  ac- 
curately all  the  circumstances  ol'  my 
own  case,  and  detailing  all  of  tliem 
with  clearness  and  precision.  Suffer 
not  the  world  to  prejudge  my  mental 
state,  by  knowing  that  there  are  some 
who  believe  nui  to  be  insane;  that 
knowledge  would  operate  most  pow* 
erfully  against  me. 

Talk  of  a  iury  of  twdoe  unbiassed* 
men  to  decide  uuon  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  a  fellow-being  arraigned 
before  them !  I  question  whether 
we  could  find  a  single  one,  even  if 
we  went  out  with  a  candle  and  Ian* 
tern,  with  Diogenes,  in  learch  of 
him.  Some  trlflmg  word,  some 
casual  circumstance,  some  accidental 
cofitre'tempn,  or  fortunate  unpression, 
even  turns  the  balance  either  for  or 
against  the  indicted  person ;  he  is  ac- 
quitted or  condemned  by  the  weight 
of  a  single  straw.  Doubt  not,  then, 
my  dear,  disinterested  friend,  that 
tlie  lip  would  be  contracted,  the  mind 
at  once  made  up,  if  you  told  those 
who  might  iaye  power  to  serve  me, 


before  they  had  ifad  my  eotue  let- 
ter, where  I  at  present  am. 

Surely,  dear  B— — ,  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  shaUowneas  of  our  in- 
tellects,—K)ur  total  incapacity  of  form- 
ing right  judgments  here  on  earth, 
— our  proneuess  to  error, — our  pre- 
possessions and  prejudices, — that  we 
are  told  by  Ilim  who  is  appointed 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  our  cases 
at  the  great  judgment-day,  when 
every  secret  of  the  heart  will  stand 
unveiled  before  Ilim,  to  ^'' judge  not  at 
4iU,**  Yet,  clothed  in  magisterial 
robes,  and  ^'  a  little  brief  auwority,*' 
as  Pilate  was  of  old,  are  we  not  every 
day  passing  sentence  on  our  tellow- 
men,  awaraing  to  them  death  or  life, 
as  if  we  were  gods,  and  could  read 
eveiT  motive  of  the  heart  ? 

Thus  advised — and  it  is  for  others 
that  I  now  write  it — let  not  the  good 
and  kind,  to  whom  for  my  advantage 
I  know  you  will  shew  this  letter, 
draw  dediu^taoDs  from  my  present 
situation  to  my  disadvantage,  nor  at- 
tribute to  inaanity  the  just  complain- 
ing of  an  outraged  Ssisi  persecuted 
bemg,  who  is,  al^ !  too  clearly  con- 
scious of  the  cause  of  the  injustice  he 
has  suf&red  under,  and  can  unravel 
all  the  workings  of  those  minds  who 
have  plotted  against  his  peace. 

You  manifested  such  extreme  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence,  my  dear 
llr- — ,  on  the  two  visits  yokx  made 
me  in  the  King*s  lload ;  you  declared 
so  opeuly  your  strong  wish  to  ser\e 
me,  that  my  heart  has  warmed  to- 
wards you  ever  since ;  and  whether 
you  can  do  so  or  not,  my  gratitude 
and  affection  towards  you  are  un- 
bounded. 

After  you  left  me,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  send  you  a  narrative  of  my 
history,  and  I  have  employed  myself 
since  m  writiiig  it.  I  have  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  as  to  how  I  should 
be  able  to  despatch  it  to  you ;  but  I 
have  hopes  to  day  that  a  lady  now 
visiting  Sir  Edward  Dickson,  who 
was  to  have  been  married  to  him,  but 
who  jilted  him  for  a  richer  lover, 
will  take  charge  of  this  communica- 
tion for  me,  and  convey  it  to  you. 
I  seized  upon  an  opportunity  just 
now  of  crossing  her  path,  and,  whilst 
presenting  her  a  moss  rose,  to  sofUy 
whisper  m  her  ear,  "Take  charge 
of  a  letter  for  me  to  a  friend,  and 
piay  Heaven  pardon  yo\^  for  causing 
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the  misery  vou  have  to  one  who 
trusted  you ! 

^'  It  shall  be  done  !**  she  murmured 
in  reply,  and  truth  was  in  the  tone. 
This  lady  has  suffered  so  much  by 
deoeiying  Sir  Edward  Dickson, — has 
experienced  such  remorse  at  the 
sight  of  his  present  state  of  mind, 
caused  by  her  own  infidelity,  that 
she  "mil  never  attempt  to  deceive 
again.  So  this  letter  will  reach 
your  hands ;  it  shall  be  put  into  her 
own  for  that  purpose,  by  means  of  a 
basket  of  strawberries!  will  present 
her  before  she  leaves  the  ^rdens. 
Bead  my  narrative  with  attention. 
I  will  not  say  "  serve  me  if  you  can ;" 
such  a  request  would  be  a  mockery, 
and  an  insult  to  the  benevolence 
of  your  nature,  and  the  friendship 
you  have  so  gratuitously  plighted 
to  me. 

All  my  sufferings,  R ,  have 

arisen  from  a  source  that  ought  to 
have  been  to  me  like  light  to  the  uni- 
verse, dew  to  the  flowret,  repose  to  the 
sleeper,  and  all  the  other  holy  in- 
fluences of  nature.  Oh,  that  false 
shame,  and  dread  of  the  world's  opi- 
nion, should  have  had  power  over 
the  sacred  name  of  mother  to  make 
her  disown  and  persecute  her  child  I 
but  there  are  monstrosities  in  nature, 
and  this  is  one  of  them:  in  heaven 
there  will  be  no  discrepancies  like 
this.  The  sreat  Father  of  us  all 
never  has,  and  never  will,  disown  one 
of  the  very  unworthiest  of  his  child- 
ren! 

The  times  are  indeed  "out  of 
joint**  when  one  of  the  loveliest,  and 
tenderest,  and  most  affectionate  of 
God*8  female  children  on  earth,  could 
have  been  persuaded,  or  threatened 
into,  or  induced  by  any  means  that 
might  be  practised  on  her,  to  condemn 
her  only  son,  bv  her  assent,  to  incar- 
ceration for  lire.  Yet  here  I  am,  a 
witness  to  woman's  weakness,  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  prejudices  of  what  is  called 
society. 

But  I  must  bc_more  particular. 


more  than  two  hundred  miles, — ^hs*  sta 
torn  themselves  from  their  businef^ 
and  other  claims  upon  them,  only 
dine  with  their  mothers  on  a  Chr' 
mas-day,  or  perchance  on  that  ^t 
their  own  or  mother's  birth,  ovm^ 
because  they  had  done  so  before, 
feared  the  omission  mi^ht  give 
pain  to  the  loved  authors  of 
being — to  her  who  had  borne  th 
in  her  bosom ! 

I,  too,  have  a  mother,  and  a  vei 
fair  one ;  the  angel  is  stamped  u] 
her  brow,  and  seems  to  speak  by 
lips,  but  the  demon  is,  I  fear, 
dweller  within  her  heart.  I  coi 
have  worshipped  her, —  nay,  I  dii 
so ;  have  hung  upon  her  silTeiy  \ 
accents,  and  been  what  every  child  ^ 
should  be  to  her  who  endured  pain  ^ 
and  sorrow  for  their  sake ;  but  she  has 
rejected  me,  scorned  me, — has  dared 
to  disown  the  tie  between  us,  to  dis- 
avow our  relationship,  our  union. 
And  because  I  would  not  be  the 
monster  they  would  have  me,  and 
acquiesce  in  their  mandates  of  giving 
up  my  claims  upon  her  affections, 
imalienable  as  the  breath  of  life,  I 
have  been  seized,  examined  by  hired 
mercenaries  called  doctors^  and  incar- 
cerated here,  in  the  very  bloom  of 
manhood,  within  the  walls  of  this 
asylum! 

But  you  shall  hear  my  story ;  and 
though  I  think  but  very  little  of  the 
accuracy  of  human  judgments,  as  I 
have  l>efore  mentioned,  yet  I  will 
allow  you  to  be  now  the  arbiter,  dear 
R ,  whether  I  am  mad  or  not! 

For  years  I  was  taught  to  believe 
myself  the  son  of  a  certain  celebrated 
counseller,  who  has  much  fame  in 
London.  I  was  brought  up  in  his 
fiunily,  amongst  his  children ;  but  mj 
heart  owned  no  affinity  either  to  him 
or  the  \'iilgar,  ill-bred,  but,  I  confess, 
coarsely  handsome,  woman  who  nre- 
sided  at  his  table  as  his  wife,  and  W 
been  made  so  onlv  just  before  the 
birth  of  his  last  child,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  girl,  and  therefore  b,  by 
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stands,  that  would  duly  qualify 
i  boys  to  go  and  do  precisely  as  he 

\  Mrs.  Serjeant  S ^  my  nominal 

other,  swelled  into  vast  importance 
^  er  her  marriage.  She  deemed  her- 
f  now  quite  on  a  par  with  all  other 
msellors*  ladies.  This  woman  I  al- 
Bys  in  my  heart  abhorred, — could 
^^ot  endure  hermatemal  caresses,  or  to 
jlte  thought  eyen  by  the  servants  one  of 
^.jher  chudren.  When  very  young,  I 
,p^i  always  stood  aloof  when  sne  entered 
I^t;  our  apartment ;  ever  eyed  her  with 
I  ^  eoldness  and  quiet  disdain ;  rebelled 
I .;'  against  her  authority ;  and  once  was 
jr  severely  punished  by  my  sai-disant 
:\;  father,  because  I  calmly  told  her,  ^*  I 
'S'  would  not  obey  one  I  could  not  re- 

'  spect.'* 
T^  "  And  have  you  the  hardihood  to 
.'  say  you  do  not  respect  your  own 
mother  ?**  shouted  out  the  taU,  bold- 
looking  man,  who  had  authority  over 
me.  "  Why,  you  young  vagabond ! 
you  will  come  to  perdition :  FU  teach 
you  the  way  to  respect  her ;"  and  he 
gave  me  a  severe  blow,  and  then 
another,  and  then  a  whole  round  of 
them. 

*'  You  have  found  out  a  way,  cer- 
tainly, now,  to  make  me  respect  you 
60^,  exclaimed  I,  not  flinching  in 
the  least ;  ^*  I  do  honour  you,  sir,  and 
her,  you  may  be  assured,  as  you 
deserved 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  boy  of 
little  more  than  twelve  years  old 
should  dare  to  be  thus  insolent  to 
him  who  was  nominally  his  father, 
and  despise  the  whole  household 
which  stood  in  such  seeming  relation- 
ship with  himself;  but  accident  had 
opened  the  ears  of  my  understanding 
some  short  time  previously,  for,  con- 
cealed behind  an  Indian  screen — ^whi- 
ther I  had  crept  to  indulge  in  read- 
ing and  abstract  meditation,  of  which 
I  was  so  fond,  and  to  get  away  fVom 
the  rude  clamours  of  those  boys  of 
his  who  called  themselves  my  bro- 
thers, and  were  indeed  the  offspring 

of  Serjeant  S and  his  former 

cook,  a  thinff  which  instinctive!}^  I 
disclaimed — I  heard,  without  any  in- 
tention of  playing  the  spy,  the  ser- 
icant  say  thus  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  just  entered  the  room,  whom  I 
had  seen  before : — 

^*  My  lord,  the  secret  has,  I  assure 
you,  been  kept  inviolate  for  all  theso 


years.  I  have  had  much  trouble 
with  his  proud  and  unyielding  tem- 
per; I  should  like  much  to  be  re- 
lieved of  my  charge  now,  for  he  is 
b^inning  to  be  intolerable,  and  I  do 
consider, large  as  have  been  the  tokens 
of  your  gratitude  to  me,  still  I  have 
not  been  overpaid." 

I  literally  gasped  for  breath  as  he 
continued  sp^mg. 

^'  Friendship  and  kindness  can 
never  be  overpaid,"  answered  the 
bland   and   patrician  voice    of  the 

visitor.    "  Serjeant  S ^  you  wish, 

I  believe,  to  come  in  for  the  county 
of  L****,"  said  his  lordship,  hesi- 
tating ;  "  I  can  secure  your  election. 
Let  matters  stand  as  they  have  done 
with  regard  to  the  person  we  men- 
tionedy  and  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  repent  your  conduct.  How  is 
Mrs.  S and  your  fine  family  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  counsellor, 
hesitating  much,  ^^  perhaps  you  may 
blame  me,  but  I  have  given  the 
mother  of  that  family  you  so  much 
admired  a  legal  right  now  to  my 
name." 

"Can  it  be  possible?"  said  his 
lordship,  in  a  tone  of  half  reproach ; 
"  I  thought  you   had  been  wiser, 

S ,  especially  as  I  had  a  wife  in 

my  eye  for  you,  one  who  would  have 
brought  you  at  least  50,000^., — ^but 
there *s  an  end  of  that  now;  you 
might  have  portioned  her  off." 

"  Yes,  that  chance  is  over,"  said 
the  eloquent  pleader ;  "  I  could  not 
resist  her  this  time.  She  was  going 
to  die,  she  said,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
of  that  kind ;  so  I  took  her  to  churcli 
the  other  day  merely  to  get  a  quiet 
life ;  and  the  child  she  has  given  me 
since  is,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  of 
the  wrong  sex,  so  little  miss  wiU  cut 
off  all  the  boys.  You  shall  see  them 
though,  my  lord,  and  you  must  o\vn 
that  a  woman  who  has  had  such  a 
number  of  fine  children,  ought  to  be 
treated  with  some  degree  of  resnect; 
my  lord,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

"Oh,  certainly!"  But  his  lord- 
^p  did  not  speak  heartily,  and  the 
bell  was  rung  for  the  young  gentle- 
men to  be  sent  in  to  them,  it  being 
now  the  holidays,  and  therefore  the 
house  full  of  them. 

In  they  all  rushed,  some  in  pin- 
cloths  and  some  without;  a  set  of 
more  vulgar,  snub-nosed  urchins  ne- 
ver were  born.     "  Where  is  Sey- 
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numr  f'  inquired  the  aerjeant  of  t^ 
attendant  usher,  who  had  accom- 
panied them  for  the  vacalioii. 

^^  Yes,  that  handsome,  melancholy- 
looking  hoy  of  yours,  aerjeant,"  stud 
his  lordship ;  "  he  is  decidedly  the 
flower  of  your  flock."  And  I  felt 
this  man  was  a  relation  to  me. 

**  lie  is  certainly  the  JiatuUomest,'' 

cried  Serjeant  S ^  with  a  voice  of 

evident  pique ;  ^'  hut  he  is  so  moody 
and  sullen  we  Imow  not  what  to  do 
with  him." 

''  I  should  like  to  see  that  boy, 
nevertheless,"  continued  the  noble 
visitor,  at  the  same  time  carenaing 
tlte  head  of  a  little  flat-faced  fellow, 
who  had  a  corporation  very  like  his 
father's,  and  almoHt  aa  impudent  a 
look. 

"  ^Vhere  is  Seymour  ?"  asked  tlie 
Serjeant  of  the  other  children, 

^^  Oh,  gone  with  his  book  some 
where  or  other  about  the  grounds," 
shouted  out  some  of  them ;  **  he  never 
will  play  with  us,  you  know." 

"  rerhaps  he  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  flsh-pond,"  cried  another 
boy,  with  a  loud  lauffh ;  "  he  was 
just  slipping  in  the  other  day  taget 
at  a  water-lily,  but  fllled  his  hands 
with  a  bit  of  duck- weed." 

"  Oh,  for  shame!"  exclaimed  the 
nobleman,  who  I  was  quietly  gat- 
ing at  through  a  snudl  pin-hole  ia 
the  screen;  *'you  speak  very  cure- 
lessly  about  your  h-oiher^  when  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  I  heard  that  he 
had  flshed  one  of  you  young  dog» 
out  of  that  very  same  pond,  at  t& 
peril  of  his  life." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  was  Tom»"  said 
half-a-dozen  voices  at  once ;  "  they 
both  had  a  pretty  ducki^." 

"  Yet  you  would  not  care  if  he 
were  drowned  this  m'mute  ?  Go  and 
brbig  him  here,  you  boys,  and  I  will 
give  you  all  a  shilling  a  piece,"  said 
his  lordship ;  and  away  fled  the  whole 
pack." 

"  There  is  something  very  peculiar, 
I  nmst  confess,  about  that  boy  Sey- 
mour," remarked  the  same  speaker ; 
"  I  observed  that  to  you  before,  if 
you  recollect,  aerjeant*  What  c»ii 
l)e  done  with  him  J'" 

"  He  was  bom  a  poet  and  a  philo? 
sonher,  he  thinks,^'  answered  the 
coltl-blooded  man  of  the  lav,  sar- 
castically; "so  little  good  can  be 
expected  of  him.    You -will   ipuile, 


my  lord,  when  I  teE  :^u  that  tU» 
boy,  a  child  of  only  twelve  yean 
olo,  studies  already  the  works  of 
Plalo  and  of  Aristotle  with  a  gusto 
perfeetly  ridiculoiit.  He  had  the 
iblly,  or  impertinence,  1  know  net 
which  to  eali  it,  the  other  day,  to 
argue  with  me  on  the  sublimity  of 
the  exboitation  of  Panaenide9  to  S<>- 
orates  as  foekig  better  than  mm  of  ray 
speeches  to  the  jury,  and  %o  infllst 
upon  it  in  the  words  of  the  l»tter, 
'  That  it  m  not  lawful  lor  the  pnre 
to  be  Umched  evett  by  the  in^pure; 
and  thai  every  vicious  man  m  de- 
cidedly impure."  \Vhat  can  I  dA» 
my  lord,  wiUi  »  boy  who  t«Uks  in 
iJiis  manaer  at  twelve  years  of  age  ?  " 

''Do  with  himF  an8\fered  the 
old  nobleman,  I  thought  very  driJr, 
''  why  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  Md 
Socrates  to  be  sure,  and  '  not  touch 
the  pure  with  the  impure;"*  and  he 
laugiied  facetiously  at  his  host,  who 
»eemed  a  little  taken  aback,  as  they 
say. 

*'  Seymour  has  stolen  nto  aone 
hole  or  comer,"  at  length  said  the 
aerjeant ;  '^  and  my  young  pack  of 
hounds  cannot,  I  fear,  unkennel  him. 
Are  you  gwng  down  to  the  House  of 
Lofds?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  noble- 
man, ''  and  I  will  give  you  a  cast 
thither ;  I  sup)W)se  you  have  husineas 
at  Westminster  Hall  ?" 

''  The  "  Erfleet'  eanse  i»  coming 
on  to-day,"  answered  be, "  and  I  cer- 
tainly must  attend." 

''  AUom;'  cried  \m  loid^ii^  ''  and 
we  vrill  talk  about  th«  ooua^  elsctiMa 
on  the  way." 

Away  they  weit,  my  piedottB  J5i- 
iher^  as  he  waa  designated^  and  hip 
friend  the  iiohlemaa^  whilst  I,  iutt 
of  strange  thoughts  and  uadevefeped: 
suspicions,  came  out  from  my  hkiing- 
place  and  uront  into  my  room :  every 
thuig  felt  vague  and  undefined  within 
me.  The  germs  for  a  thousand  futore 
cogitations  and  deductions  wove,  like 
an  insect's  spawn,  dropped  into  m^ 
mind,  and  the  result  of  theni,  when 
hatched  into  Ufe  and  certainty,  h8» 
been  to  me,  alas!  as  a  whole  gene- 
ration of  vipers.  l«^orance  is  inr 
deed  bliss,  compared  to  the  know- 
le<ke  that  we  gain  of  the  depnivity, 
selfishness,  and  weakness^  used  in  the 
oonventioaal  modes  of  hwnan  society 
as  it  is  not^  oanstiliitcd,  where  tto 
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simple  oistioctfi  of  Nature,  the  haniiU 
maid  of  the  l^t^ ,  are  made  to  bend 
and  break  before  the  cold  oalctilationa 
of  what  is  called  ^^  the  opkuous  of 
the  world." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I 
could  fay  much  deference  to  the 
commands  of  the  counsellor**  lady, 
mv  reputed  mother,  after  hearing 
waat  I  Bad  done,  winch  I  took  at  oikc 
a»  relating  to  myself  and  ray  affaira, 
especially  these  opening  words  of  the 
Serjeant,  ^*  The  secret  has  been  kept  in- 
violate for  all  these  years ! "  "  No 
doubt,*'  said  L,  "it  has  been  ever  since 
m^  birth,  when  I  was  intrusted  to  his 
oare!'*  Then  what  he  said  after- 
wards waa  equally  clear  to  me :  ^^  I 
have  had  much  trouble  witli  his 
pMud  and  unyielding  temper.**  Con- 
science whispered  that  I  well  de- 
served this  cliarge;  wayward  and 
intractable  had  I  ever  been  to  him  if 
put  out  of  my  way ;  sullen  and  taci- 
turn if  not  allowed  to  read  my  fa- 
vourite authors  in  repose,  and  also 
to  scribble  verses^  for  poetry  I  must 
not  call  them,  yet  were  they  aspira- 
tioua. 

"  Whose  son  am  I,  then?*'  was 
the  question  I  was  now  constantly 
asking  myself,  when  I  had  thus  ar- 
rived at  the  tirm  conviction  that  I 
owed  not  my  birth  to  either  the  ar- 
gumentative Serjeant,  or  his  unedu- 
cated wife.  keenly  did  I  watch 
every  motion,  every  word  of  this 
now-bated  family,  hoping  to  gain 
some  elue  to  guide  me  in  my  search 
after  my  true  parents.  "  What  is 
the  name  of  that  old  nobleman  who 
was  here  yeeterdav?**  inouured  I  of 
the  footman  who  had  let  him  in.  I 
remembered  his  face  well,  as  he 
had  been  there  before,  but  had  never 
h^rd  him  addressed  by  name.  The 
man  could  not  inform  me.  I  next 
made  inquiries  of  the  whole  troop  of 
bovs,  but  all  they  could  tell  me  was, 
^^  lliat  the  old  fellow  had  cheated 
them  out  of  a  shilling  a* piece.  In'  not 
stayiutf  until  they  had  ibuikl  and 
brought  me  to  him  ;  but  he  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood,**  the>'  added, 
"  and  we  will  have  it  out  oi  him  yet.** 

"  I  am  not  so  easily  brought  by 
you,  to  be  looked  at  like  a  wild  beast, 
said  I,  haughtily. 

"  You  are  more  like  one  than  any 
tiling  else,**  mumbled  out  the  eldest  of 
the  gang,  a  boy  a  couple  of  yeart 


older  than  oi3ndk^  and  who  had  a 
decided  antipathy  to  me. 

'^  If  so,  take  care,  young  gentle- 
man, of  my  talons  and  my  teeth,'* 
answered  I,  contemptuously. 

^^  Wild  beasts  must  be  muazled  if 
they  dare  to  bite,'*  rejoined  Master 
S— - — ;  "  and  so  mamma  always  says 
of  you,  for  slie  tells  papa-^'ou  are 
becoming  duigerous.** 

^^  Beware,  tnen,  how  you  provoke 
me.  Master  Dick,**  said  I,  taking  up 
my  book,  and  carelessly  turning  away 
from  him. 

*'  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  no-* 
thing  to  him  in  pride  T  exclaimed, 
provokiugly,  tlie  same  hopeful  scion 
of  Counsellor  S ^. 

^^Nor  the  lord  chancellor  in  leant* 
21^,**  said  the  next  in  age,  grinning 
impertinently  in  my  &ce.** 

^  Uow  is  old  mconf'  said  the 
first. 

*'  And  how  is  old  snub-nosed  So- 
orates  ?**  sneered  another. 

^^  Oh,  he  beats  them  all  in  grand* 
eur,  every  man  Jack  of  them,**  said 
Dick,  tlie  eldest  of  the  swarm, 
grinning  also  in  my  fiu^e  :  "  he  beata 
all  the  ancients,^ 

"  And  he  can  beat  the  modems 
too,**  said  I,  bestowing  a  good  ^p  on 
the  face  of  one,  and  a  punch  in  the 
stomach  of  another,  and  a  kick  on  a 
third,  and  a  twitch  of  the  ear  on  a 
fourth.  '^  Learn  to  be  civil,  and  not 
be  impertinent  to  yoiur  superiortr 

There  w^as  a  general  howling 
amongst  iKij  ineulters :  insolence  and 
cowardice  always  go  together.  In 
eame,  foaming  with  passion,  the  mo- 
ther of  these  young  plagues^  and 
she  was  going  to  ehastise  me,  but  I 
prevented  her. 

^^  Madam,**  said  I,  "  only  curs  can 
endure  diastisement ;  the  punishment 
I  ha\  e  gi\'en  to  your  sons  you  ought 
to  thank  me  for,  but  not  even  a 
woman  shall  lay  a  finger  on  the 
young  lion  more — no,  not  even  your 
husb^id  : "  and  I  released  her  cahnly, 
then  walked  away,  boy  as  I  was, 
majestically  from  the  apartment  to 
my  own,  carrying  my  beloved  Plato 
with  me,  my  consolation  in  all  my 
troubles. 

I  had  no  new  events,  notliing  but 
my  own  thoughts  to  fe^  on  for  the 
next  two  years.  No  further  in- 
formation did  I  obtain  respecting  my 
origin.    One  day,  when  riding  out 
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alone  on  a  pony  that  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  myself,  a  new  purchase, 
I  came  up  suddenly  to  a  very  hand- 
some carriage,  drawn  bv  four  bays ; 
in  it  was  seated  the  old  nobleman 
who  had  before  visited  Serjeant 
S— — ,  and  by  his  side  was  a  lady 
exceedingly  beautiful,  who,  by  her 
features,  was  evidently  his  daughter. 
She  was  magnificently  dressed :  Na- 
ture in  one  moment  assured  me,  as 
with  the  voice  of  an  archangel^  "Sey- 
mour, there  sits  your  mother!"  I 
gazed  upon  her,  wistfully,  tearfully, 
appealingly,  and  the  check-strinff  of 
tne  carriage  was  immediately  pulled ; 
it  stopped,  so  did  I ;  mechamcally  I 
was  at  the  window. 

"  You  are  the  second  son,  young 
gentleman,  of  my  good  neighbour, 

Serjeant  S ?"  said  the  nobleman, 

witn  a  voice  choked  almost  with 
emotion,  and  looking  tenderly  upon 
me. 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  am  no  relation  to 
him,"  answered  I,  firmly,  with  my 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  face  of  the 
lady,  who  turned  exceedingly  pale. 
"  Do  I  look  of  the  same  kmdred?" 
and  I  felt  my  lips  curl,  and  my  cheek 
crimson  with  high  disdain. 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  an- 
swered the  lady's  father,  after  a  long 
pause,  which  was  most  expressive. 
"  The  Serjeant  himself  first  told  me  of 
your  relationship  to  him  when  I 
called.  Whose  son  think  you,  then, 
you  are  ?  "  he  asked ;  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman*s  voice  evidently  faltered,  and 
the  lady's  lips  quivered. 

"  Does  not  your  lordship  well 
know?"  inquired  I,  fixing  my  eyes 
fuU  upon  him.  I  saw  his  quail  un- 
der my  ghmce,  and  unable  to  bear 
my  strict,  though  boyish  scrutiny. 
I  saw  the  lady,  too,  turn  white  as 
ashes :  but  I  had  an  inexorable  pur- 
pose to  fulfil;  never  a^ain  might  I 

Kavta  <ni/kVk     an     f\ir\-r\r\w^ttntt\r  T  f«*om  — 


no  need  of  courts  of  heraldry,  or 
trees  of  genealogy,  to  trace  rmf  de- 
scent. In  the  heart's  Chancery  there 
is  a  record,  dear  lady,  that  can  be 
consulted  without  the  aid  of  the 
chancellor  of  England.  Yes,  I  do 
know  whose  son  1  am,  and,  lady,  so 

do  youT' 

«  *         *  *  ♦ 

In  a  moment  after  the  lady  fainted, 
and  Lord  Ledbury,  looking  qtute 
aghast,  exclaimed,  "  Boy — boy !  you 
wiU  kill  my  daughter!  You  know 
not  what  you  say !  For  God's  sake 
leave  us  now! — The  servants,  Sey 
motWy  think  of  the  servants !  How 
very  pale  she  looks !  Bring  me  some 
water !    She  will  die — she  will  die ! " 

In  a  moment  I  had  dismounted, 
and  had  filled  my  hat  from  a  little 
rippling  stream  that  ran  by  the  aide 
of  the  road.  I  imfastened  the  car- 
riage-door, and  sprinkled  that  ex- 
quisite face  with  a  few  drops  of  water. 
She  opened  her  heavenly  eyes,  and 
before  the  world's  cold,  congealing, 
conventual  feelings  had  poured  in 
again  upon  her, — the  very  moment 
consciousness  alone  had  power  over 
her,  and  prudence  was  not  yet 
awakened,  she  uttered,  all  instinct- 
ively, these  words : — 

"  He  is  my  own — he  is  my  own ! 
and  I  must — I  will  embrace  him! 
He  has  all  the  energy  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father."  But  ere  she  could 
clasp  me  to  a  bosom  fair  as  that  of 
Helen's,  the  demon  of  society,  caUed 
Calculation,  "  chilled  the  genial  cur- 
rent in  her  soul."  She  turned  away 
her  head,  coldly  thanked  me  for  my 
attention  to  her,  said  she  was  now 
better,  and  desired  her  father  to  order 
the  servants  to  proceed;  but  the 
wild  and  angry  expression  of  my 
features,  I  believe,  alarmed  both  him 
and  her.  "  Speak  to  him,"  she 
faintly  uttered,  and  again  fell  back 
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riage  drive  away;  I  watched  its 
wheels  roll  slowly  down  the  hill ;  I 
kept  my  eyes  upon  it  until  it  dis- 
appeared; and  then  the  tumultuous 
feelings  within  me  found  some  vent 
by  a  plentiful  burst  of  tears.  "  My 
disttnguished  father !  "  I  repeated  it 
again  and  again. 

Did  Lord  Ledbury  keep  his  word  ? 
No.  For  six  successive  days  I 
haunted  that  very  spot,  fancying 
illness  or  sudden  business  might  have 
prevented  his  appointment  with  me. 
But  no :  he  had  wilfully  broken  his 
faith  mih  me ;  and  I  haurd,  a  day  or 
two  after,  that  he  and  all  his  family, 
including  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
I^dy  Emily,  and  his  son-in-law,  Ix)rd 
E^astlake,  her  husband,  and  all  their 
domestics,  had  suddenly  set  off  for 
Italy,  without  a  single  word  of  apo- 
logy or  explanation  to  me,  the  cruelly 
treated  Seymour.  Oh,  how  did  all 
this  unkind  usage  rankle  in  my  bo- 
som! What  plans  did  I  form  to 
gain  justice  to  myself  and  my  na- 
tural rights !  llow  did  my  own 
heart  leap  and  bound  with  its  inex- 
pressible longings  to  be  pressed  to 
the  maternal  l)osom  of  that  bright 
creature,  who  I  knew,  by  an  internal 
Yoice  that  never  lies,  had  brought 
me  into  existence. 

"  I  will  write  to  her,"  at  len^ 
I  said ;  '•*'  I  will  appease  tills  cravmg 
desire.  She  cannot  refuse  my  pas- 
sionate appeals  to  her,  let  her  be 
situated  as  she  may.  A  mother 
would  rather  part  with  life,  than  seek 
to  dissever  the  sacred  tie  which  binds 
her  to  her  child.  It  is  the  holiest 
one  on  earth,  and  is  a  type,  a  figure, 
of  the  creative  and  sustaining  love 
which  the  great  Father  of  the  uni- 
vene  bestows  upon  his  creatures! 
A  mother  who  can  disown  her  child, 
under  anv  circumstances,  either  of 
good  or  ul,  becomes  a  monster  who 
tran^resses  against  the  laws  of  her 
very  being,  and  must  partake  the 
nature  of  a  fiend.  My  mother  is 
not,  cannot  be  so  depraved!  Did 
not  powerful  instinct  (which  is  the 
Toioe  of  God)  overpower  her  facul- 
ties when  she  lately  beheld  mc? — 
when  she  heard  my  touching  appeal 
to  her  f — when  she  felt  my  hand  (a 
part  and  parcel  of  herself)  glow  upon 
her  own,  and  mix  its  emanations, 
warm  fVcun  the  heart,  with  those  that 
flowed  fhun  hers?  I  wUl  write  to 
her,  and,  through  the  magic  medium 


of  the  pen,  transmit  to  her,  wherever 
she  may  be,  or  however  she  is  sur- 
roundea,  the  mighty  voice  of  the 
spirit,  speaking  now  so  forcibly  by 
tlio  medium  ot  the  tongue.  It  shall 
reach  her,  though  the  voice  cannot." 

And  thus,  dear  sir,  rushed  forth 
the  mighty  torrent  upon  the  sheet  of 
paper  as  it  lay  before  me.  Talk  not 
of  the  passion  of  lovers — the  en- 
thusiasm of  heroic  patriotism !  There 
was  a  stir  within  the  depths  of  my 
soul,  as  I  wrote  that  letter  to  her 
who  had  brought  me  into  the  world, 
that  had  a  purer,  a  loftier  character 
than  any  lover  of  mere  woman,  as 
woman  alone,  or  of  country  ever  felt ! 

and  yet,  dear  11 ,  1  was  then 

little  more  than  fourteen  years  old. 
I  was  born  a  volcano,  and  this  was 
its  first  outbreak. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother !  I  have 
looked  upon  your  face,  I  have  touched 
your  hand,  and  the  electric  spark  I 
then  received,  permeates  through  my 
whole  being !  I  have  been,  until 
now,  an  abstracted,  melancholy  crea- 
ture ;  reserved  and  solitary :  but  it 
was  because  I  inwardly  languished, 
without  knowing  wherefore,  for  the 
tender  love,  the  blessed  sympathy, 
which  only  a  woman  and  a  mother 
can  give  to  her  own  offspring.  Why 
have  I  been,  from  infancy  upwards, 
defrauded  of  my  dearest  rights? 
Wherefore  did  you  consign  me  to 
strangers,  and  seek  to  impose  upon 
me  afien  and  hollow  attentions  from 
the  low  and  the  unworthy,  for  the 
unspeakable  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
genuine  affection  ?  I  have  been 
cruelly  wronged. 

""  I  can  imagine  no  cause  for  your 
past  conduct  towards  me;  notning 
but  a  prison's  walls  and  iron  chains 
should  have  restrained  you  from 
manifesting  to  me  (the  gift  of  God  to 
you)  the  holy  infiuences,  the  divine 
conditions,  in  which  I  ought  to  have 
been  nurtured  until  now.  For  want 
of  these,  like  the  plant  shut  out  from 
the  beams  of  the  fostering  sun,  grow- 
ing yellow  in  its  gloom,  I  have  be- 
come moody,  discontented,  haughty, 
passionate,  reserved,  and  unchajrita- 
ble.  I  have  lived  with  beings  for 
whom  I  experienced  no  sympathy, 
and  who  haa  none  for  me ;  so  all  the 
kindly  springs  of  goodness  and  of 
love  within  me  have  been  sealed  up^ 
bound  in,  as  if  by  perpetual  fVost, 
But  when  I  beheld  you,  oh,  my 
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mother!  I  yearned  like  a  nur^Qg 
child  for  your  embraces.  The  waters 
of  the  foiuitain  of  unfathomable  ten- 
derness, gushing  up  forced  away  iu  a 
single  moment  Uie  seal  that  had  been 
placed  upon  it,  and  now  they  rush 
forth,  and  refuse  longer  to  he  re- 
strained. 

"  Mother,  I  love  you  deeply  — 
fondly!  but  let  me  coi^ure  you, 
trifle  not  with  a  being  so  wudly 
organised  as  is  your  sou !  I  know 
not  what  I  mav  become,  if  all  tbis 
flood  of  natural  and  holy  affbction 
should  be  thrown  back  upon  myself! 
As  the  purest  water  1)ecomes  stagnant 
and  unwholesome,  if  its  current  is 
denied,  if  it  is  forced  to  remain 
dammed  up  within  dark  narrow 
limits,  so  wul  this  outpouring  of  my 
Iieart  be  replete  >vith  pestilential 
effluvia,  if  forced  back  upon  itself. 
I.et  me  warn  you,  oh  !  my  mother  I 
not  in  disrespect,  but  as  witli  the 
voice  of  an  inward  oracle,  Beject  not 
your  sou  ! 

"  I  have  never  felt  a  moment's  love 
to  created  thhig  l)efore  this  period, 
for  no  atmospliere  of  love  ever  sur- 
rounded me ;  all  was  discord  and  con- 
fusion, for  I  had  been  transplanted 
from  a  mother's  bosom  to  a  stranger's 
sterile  home,  and  I  have  been  in  heart 
and  soul  nearly  witliered  ever  since ; 
but  there  is  still  vitality  —  divine 
vitality  —  within  me.  I  feel  it  now, 
whilst  my  tears  mix  tliemselves  with 
my  uik,  and  blot  this  record  of  my 
youthful  wrongs ! 

^^  There  is  a  serpent  lying  coiled 
up  within  me !  Who  is  there  that 
has  not?  It  is  the  EvU  Prhwipb; 
I  have  often  felt  it  stir,  but  still  it 
often  sleeps.  Should  I  have  injustice 
done  to  me  by  youy  after  this  appet^, 
it  will  awaken  —  it  will  uncoil— it 
will  dart  forth  its  fierj'  tongue  —  it 
will  emit  its  noisome  vapours — it  will 
enlarge  itself  within  me,  until  wo  be- 
come one.  There  will  be  an  union 
of  our  natures;  tlie  ima^^e  of  the 
man  will  be  lost  in  the  similitude  of 
the  serpent!  Save  me  firom  this 
fearful  chaujQ;e !  Blight  not  the  last 
buds  that  will  ever  be  put  forth ! 

"  Conflde  in  me»  n»y  mother ;  ac- 
quaint me  fully,  freely,  with  the 
caus0  of  our  estrangement.  ^Vm  I 
not  your  son,  and  have  I  not  a  r^ht 
to  demand  (1  mean  it  not  offenslveT30 
all  particulars  concerning  you  ?  tf 
they  have  coerced  you,  I  will  «ct  you 


free ;  if  fraud  has  been  prac^sed  upon 
you,  I  will  redress  you ;  aU  doubt, 
all  dread  shall  be  cUspersed  by  tlie 
light  and  force  of  this  youthftU  spirit 
of  mine,  strong  iu  its  conviction  of 
its  rights,  indignant  at  the  knowledge 
of  its  wrongs !  Mother,  I  feel  as  if 
my  father  must  have  been  a  demi- 
god !    Tell  me  his  name  f 

"  1^0  more  uill  I  now  let  flow, 
though  there  is  a  mighty  re9er\'air  of 
feeling  yet  within  me ;  and  a  cease- 
less sprm^ — deeper,  deeper  still — for 
ever  feedmg  it!  Mother!  I  scorn 
the  vulgar  and  nominal  parents  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  me !  They  are 
not  my  own;  I  repudiate  them,  and 
for  ever ;  I  wUl  have  my  own  narenta, 
or  none !  AVlm  is  my  lather  r  Per- 
chance, (and  for  the  first  time  it  has 
struck  me  that  it  may  be  so) — per- 
chance you  may  blush  to  name  him  I 
Well,  lie  it  so,  I  ^vill  no  longer  press 
to  know  him ;  but  then  how  doubly 
strong  becomes  my  cbiim  upon  your- 
self!  Be  father,  mother,  all  to  me 
at  once,  or  I  will  renounce  mankind, 
(including  womankind  also,)  even  as 
you  renounce  me !  I  repeat  I  am  no 
common  being,  but  I  am  also  uow 
*'  Your  ever  affectionate  son» 

"  Setmoub. 

"  P.S.  I  will  never  sign  with  the 
name  of  Seymour,  that  one  belonging 
to  the  specious  man  of  law  and  his  low- 
minded  progeny,  more ;  —  his  name 
with  whom  1  have  hitherto  lived,  if 
living  it  can  be  called, — a  cedar  of 
J^banon  planted  on  a  black  heath, 
with  naught  but  furse-bushes  and 
brambles  around  it.  No  wonder  that 
my  ioul  is  sick,  even  unto  death  !*• 
♦  *  •  ♦ 

"  You  are  the  agent  for  Lord 
I-«edbury,  sir,  I  believe  ?*'  said  I,  after 
brooding  in  silence  a  whole  twelve- 
month on  my  Avrongs  in  the  family 
of  Serje^vnt  S ,  Avho  had  now  pro- 
vided a  private  tutor  for  his  sons,  and 
of  course  myself,  in  his  own  house. 
I  had  despatched  my  letter  to  my 
nmther  mmiediately  after  writing  it, 
and  had  received  no  answer.  A 
perpetual  gloom  benighted  me ;  I  be- 
came morose  and  taciturn ;  held  my- 
self in  lofty  scorn  of  all  around 
me ;  heartily  despised  the  tutor,  and 
sjckened  at  the  comi^auy  of  all  the 
boys.  Between  tlic  serjeant  and  my- 
self there  seemed  to  have  p^wn  up 
a  tacit  sQtt  of  uuderstaiiding,  fuJly 
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uodentood  by  both.  He  allowtd  me 
to  take  ray  otm  course  in  all  things 
regarding  study;  and  I  in  return 
ncrer  openly  insulted  him,  or  treated 
him  witli  disrespect.  As  tor  hk  vriSe 
—  for  hidi/  I  can  never  call  her — I 
forced  niyseif,  by  this  sort  of  secret 
c\iDip&€t.  to  yield  her  also  a  sort  of 
disdninfui  civility, — a  kind  of  tekr- 
ntkn  end  forbeanmce,  which  galled 
her,  I  could  se'^,  to  the  quick. 

**  You  are  the  agf.it  for  Lord  I^- 
bnry,  sir,  I  believe  ? '  said  1  to  the 
Serjeant,  after  looking  him  full  hi  the 
iace  for  an  entire  minute,  as  if  plough^ 
ing  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  soul.  ^  Hare  the  ffoodness  to 
inform  me,  then,  in  what  part  of 
Italy  he  at  present  resides ;  and  more 
especially  where  now  is  his  daughter, 
I^dy  Emily  Easthker 

**  ^lay  I  inquire  your  reasons  for 
these  questkms,  Seymour  1*''  replied 

Serjeant  8 ,  with  that  peculiar 

look  of  wariness  which  counsellors 
assume  when  they  are  b^^ning  to 
plead  a  cause  for  a  client  which  they 
know  is  against  the  very  princijdes 
of  justice;  a  sort  of  untfinchnig, 
dare^deml  look,  as  if  the  mind  were 
made  up  to  dash  on  through  tlikrk 
and  thm,  -without  conscience  and 
without  any  r^ard  to  truth,  in  order 
to  mystify  the  jury,  and  brow-beat 
all  tlie  witnesses.  Thus  did  he  look 
at  me,  *  ginting  up  his  loins*  fyr  the 
encounter,  and  trying  to  trnt^awe  me 
by  his  coolness,  Imt  he  had  got  his 
match.  Youth  as  I  was,  i  could 
gaze  too  ;  and  with  such  a  calm,  yet 
Hxed  determination  of  purpose  about 
me,  that  his  eye  could  not  sustain 
the  conflict,  and  he  lowered  it  ac* 
oordin^ly. 

"  Is  It  so  very  astonishing,  sir,  that 
I  should  wish  to  know  ?"  I  said,  with 
dignity,  and  moving  a  step  or  two 
nearer  him. 

^*  It  is  most  astonishing,''  answered 
the  wily  counsellor ;  "  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  what 
indeed  has  long  been  my  fear  and 
thought,  that  you,  my  poor  boy,  have 
some  wild  i^acv  or  other  on  your 
hrain,  approachmg  to  mental  disease. 
It  will  l^  a  grievous  aJflietion  to  your 
poor  mother,  also  to  myself,  and  it 
must  be  speedily  attended  to :  I  have 
been  remiss  as  yet  about  it !'' 

**  Know  you,  sir,"  said  I,  smiling 
itieHaUe  disdain  npon  him, — ^*  know 
jro*  indeed  that  any  ailmciit  of  mint 


waM  cause  asvere  afiietkm  to  my 
own  mother  —  to  her  who  gave  me 
birth  ?  I  begin  myself  to  doubt  the 
fact ;  but  I  will  know  the  worst  at 
once — no  more  doubts  T* 

**  Why  should  you  doubt  your 
mother,  Scvnuour  ?  said  the  Serjeant, 
m  a  cajoiW,  soothing  tone,  which 
made  me  look  resentful.  **YoufteTer 
were  very  toioiis  thoi^,  boy,  in 
your  respect  to  either  of  us." 

**  Serjeant  S ^  «id  I, "  no  more 

of  this !  Attemnt  not  to  hood-wink 
me  fuTthor;  indeed  you  have  long 
since  failed  iu  doing 'so.  Leave  all 
these  double  dealings  and  fine-spun 
sophistries  to  the  cowU,  and  Ibr  once 
speak  to  a  clear -minded  being  as 
you  should,  with  openness  and  truth. 
Where  now  is  my  mother,  and  Iter 
fethcr?" 

'*  Your  grandfatiier  is  in  his  grave, 
you  foolish  bo>'  T'  muttered  forth  the 
pleader,  mueh  discomfited,  and  some- 
what, I  thought,  alarmed.  <*  That  is, 
the  one  in  the  female  line,  the  father 
of  my  wife." 

**  There  )et  him  rest  in  peace,  sir," 
I  answered,  coldly.  "  The  aid  grave' 
(Usrger  im^red  niany  a  qnict  hole 
for  others ;  let  him  not  be  disturbed 
in  that  otliers  have  dug  for  him." 

I  had  before  learned  that  Mrs.  H 

had  such  descent. 

*»Who  told  yon,  sir,  that  your 
grandfather  was  a  grave -dij;ger?** 
asked  the  Serjeant,  with  a  kmdllng 
eye. 

"  My  grandfather  is  a  nobleman," 
said  I,  fhmly ;  **  I  own  no  kuidred 

with  those  of  Mrs.  Serjewrt  S T 

and  I  was  conscious  of  the  proud  cnfl 
of  my  Irp,  and  the  flush  of  contempt 
that  darted  from  ray  ej'es. 

"  This  to  my  fiioe,  msolent  ?"  de- 
manded the  pleader,  his  voice  trem- 
bling whli  passion. 

"  This  in  the  fkce  of  the  entire 
world  I"  answered  I,  still  calmly 
fixing  my  eyes  on  h  is.  "  Truth  knows 
not  fear  nor  shame !  Falsehood 
trembles  at  all  who  approach  her,  lest 
they  sliould  tear  the  mask  from  her 
countenance.  1  am,  and  you  know 
it,  sir,  the  son  of  I^dy  Endlv  East- 
lake!" 

*  *  *  » 

There  was  a  pause  of  several 
minutes. 

"  This  foHy,  this  nia^ess,  can  go 
no  farther,"  at  length  said  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant S — ^,  with  a  Toise  oi  fsry* 


"  Know,  young  presumptuous,  that  I 
am  in  possession  of  that  pretty  speci- 
men of  composition  of  yours,  you  had 
the  hardihood  to  send  so  long  ago  to 
that  lady,  upon  a  wild  and  insane 
supposition  alone ; — ^yes,  to  a  married 
lady  of  virtue,  of  rank,  and  of  for- 
tune !  If  it  be  any  consolation  to 
you,  infatuated  boy,  learn  that  your 
secret  plotting  has  so  far  succeeded, 
that  your  fine  rhapsodic  epistle  has 
reached  her  hands,  and  she  has  read 
the  precious  efi^ision !" 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  I  fervently 
exclaimed.  "  Pray,  sir,  go  on !"  and 
I  lifted  my  hands  imploringly  to- 
wards him. 

"  With  a  compassion  for  your  ex- 
cited state  you  little  merit,  young 
gentleman,*"  continued  the  artfiu 
pleader,  "  for  inordinate  pride  is  at 
the  bottom  of  your  malady — nay,  is 
its  very  root,  the  kind  father  of  llady 
Emily  Eastlake,  Lord  I^edbury,  has 
written  to  me  upon  the  subject  of 
your  infirmity,  and  inclosed  your 
letter  to  me.  She,  sweet  lady,  has 
respect  to  our  feelings  as  parents,  and 
is  deeply  interested  in  an  insanity 
which  has  taken  so  strange  a  turn, 
with  regard  to  herself;  she  has  even 
condescended  to  write  to  you  upon 
the  suhject  of  your  address  to  her." 

"  Why  have  I  not  received  her 
commumcation  before  this  ?"  inquired 
I,  sternly.    "  Give  me  her  letter !" 

"  Not  quite  so  peremptory,  young 
sir !"  said  my  reputed  father,  reinii^ 
in,  with  much  difficulty,  his  high 
displeasure.  "  I  was  in  hopes  this 
frantic  £incy  of  yours  was  over ;  that 
it  had  died  a  natural  death ;  for  I  have 
Iiad  my  eye  upon  you,  assure  your- 
s.^lf,  for  this  last  twelvemonth.  I 
imagined,  I  say,  that  your  poetic 
flights  had  chosen  another  quarter 
for  their  aspirations,  and  that  old 
Piatt)  and  his  abstruse  reasonings  liad 
Hinothered  this  bright  dream  ofyours 
rcsj>ecting  a  titled  mother,  and  such 
absurdity ;  so  1  kept  hack  the  letter 
of  this  compassionate  lady,  fearful  of 
awakening  again  in  your  feverish 
mind  so  wild  a  notion. 


The  Serjeant,  I  saw,  with  all  his 
worldliness  and  wiliness,  evidently 
trembled;  whether  with  alarm  or 
anger,  I  took  no  pains  to  ascertam ; 
but  he  walked  immediately  out  of 
the  room,  and  quickly  returned  with 
the  following  letter  from  Lady  Emily 
Eastlake,  wntten  in  a  beautiful  female 
hand,  and  sealed  with  a  superb  cameo, 
representing  Silence,  a  Grecian  figure, 
with  its  finger  on  its  lip. 

"There,  sir,**  said  the  seijeant, 
biting  his  lip  as  he  spoke,  "  I  present 
you  with  a  communication  irom  a 
lady  whom  you  have  by  implication 
accused  of  a  want  of  chasti^ ;  as  Lady 
Emily  Eastlake  must  have  been  un- 
mamed,  and  not  more  than  sixteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  your  birth, 
idiotic  folly — ^unparalleled  audacity! 
Choose  some  other  and  safer  theme 
for  your  mad  propensities,  if  you 
needs  must  have  such ;  stick  to  your 
Plato  and  your  Pythagoras,  and  yon 
may  humoiu*  your  morbid  fan^ 
without  injury  and  insult  to  a  woman 
of  rank  and  virtue  !** 

I  heard  the  harsh  grating  tones  in 
which  this  fine  set  speech  of  his  had 
been  delivered,  but  at  the  moment  I 
did  not  comprehend  in  the  least  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  My  mind 
must  have  got  them  somehow  after- 
wards, by  some  rejtecting  process  idiich 
mirrored  them  back  to  it,  when  it 
was  at  leisure  to  look  upon  it,  for  I 
gained  it  quite  as  well  as  if  each  woid 
had  been  respoken. 

The  reason  of  this  abstraction  was, 
that  all  my  faculties  were  at  first 
concentrated  in  gazing  fondly  at  the 
hand-writing  of  the  supersciiptioa, 
and  the  nature  of  the  seu.  My  mo- 
ther's writing !  "  Does  she,  then, 
implore  my  silence  ?**  tiiougfat  L 
"  Hard  injunction,  but  she  shall  be 
obeyed,  if  she  will  but  acknowledge 
me  herself.  I^t  her  do  theit,  and 
she  shall  guide  me  at  her  wilL" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
the  envelope  also  of  this  letter,  wild 
dreamer?'"  said  the  counseUor,  sar- 
castically, as  he  eyed  my  emotions, 
and   he  threw  towards  me  a  naner 
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mental  delosioti ;  that  it  had  affected 
his  daughter.  Lady  Emily,  very 
much,  she  beiug  of  a  most  nervous 
and  passionate  disposition;  that  she 
had  msisted  on  answering  it  her- 
self, and  also  that  her  letter,  what- 
ever it  might  contain,  for  he  had  not 
read  it,  should  be  put  unopened  into 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  young 
gentleman,  who,  she  trusted,  would 
be  treated  with  all  tenderness  and 
forbearance,  under  his  strange  mental 
maladyr 

I  returned  the  envelope  without 
uttering  a  word ;  and  then  pressing 
my  own  letter  to  my  lips  and  bosom, 
retired  to  my  chamber,  locked  myself 
in,  and  throwing  myself  on  my  bed, 
opened  the  first  communication  I  had 
ever  received  from  the  author  of 
my  being;  taking  care,  however, 
carefully  to  preserve  entire  the  seal. 
Thus  did  it  run,  and  most  ambiguous 
were  its  contents.  There  was  a  con- 
test in  it  between  nature  and  artifice : 

"  Unfortunate  young  man.  —  In 
calling  me  by  the  sacred  name  of 
mother^  and  aajuring  me  to  own  you 
as  my  son ;  in  your  wild  belief  that 
I  am  so,  you  have,  I  know  not  where- 
fore, let  loose  some  springs  of  ten- 
derness within  me  that  I  knew  not  I 
possessed.  I  have  no  child  on  earth, 
Seymour ;  but  the  warmth,  the  de- 
votedness  of  your  nature,  even  in  the 
midst  of  your  strange  wanderings  of 
mind,  make  me  long  to  be  the  mother 
of  such  a  son,  saving  his  sad  infirmity. 
Kay,  Seymour  (for  that  you  tell  me 
is  your  name),  with  all  this  morbid 
woikness  that  pervades  your  being, 
afflicted  as  you  are  with  strong  de- 
lusions, I  would  give  the  world  to 
call  so  impassioned  a  creature  mine ! 
I  would  watch  over  you,  poor  youth ; 
soothe  you;  strive  to  restore  the 
balance  in  a  brain  so  delicately,  yet 
so  proudly  organised,  by  the  pnncely 
workman,  the  mind  witnin.  I  should 
glory,  Seymour,  to  be  your  mother ! 

^But  this  cannot  be.  You  have 
sprumr  up  in  another  family,  and 


you  soHy  but  I  hesitate  not,  thou  poor 
afflicted  one,  to  name  thee  hromer! 
and,  with  all  thy  mental  infirmities — 
the  growth,  I  am  persuaded,  of  an 
irritable,  proud,  yet  noble  mind — I 
will,  if  it  be  a  consoUtion  to  thee, 
unhappy  boy,  be  such  to  thee  through 
life! 

"  I  have  shewn  your  extraordinary 
letter,  Seymour,  to  my  husband ;  and 
he,  though  he  laughs  at  the  absurdity 
of  your  notion,  has  so  far  indulged 
me,  as  to  make  no  objection  to  my 
writing  to  you;  naj^,  he  even  has 
offered,  seeing  that  in  my  delicate 
state  of  health  your  letter  has  pro- 
duced so  ^eat  an  effect  upon  me,  that 
I  might  if  I  chose,  invite  you  hither 
to  Naples,  and  seek  by  my  kindest 
attentions  to  brinff  you  back  to  sanity : 
but  this  my^iather  forbids;  for  he 
urges  that,  as  Nature  has,  by  another 
wild  freak  of  hers,  which  my  husband 
knows  not  of,  given  your  features  so 
strong  a  similarity  to  our  family  (and 
he  observed  it  many  years  ago),  it 
would  be  more  prudent,  Seymour,  not 
to  accept  this  very  libend  offer  of 
Lord  Eastlake;  but  I  inclose  you, 
Seymour  herein,  with  an  elder  sister*s 
right,  a  bank-note,  which  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  keep 
secret  from  the  knowledge  of  any 
one,  and  to  use  it  only  in  case  of  any 
emergency.  And  now  adieu !  I  feel 
no  anger  at  your  letter  and  appeal  to 
me,  for  you  have  intended  me  no 
offence.  Cherish  the  love  you  bear  me; 
and  assure  jrourself  that  so  pure,  so 
elevated,  so  intense  a  manifestation  of 
dismterested  attachment  towards  my- 
self, coming  from  so  young  and  pure 
a  heart  as  yours,  can  never  be  un- 
acceptable to  one  who  values  the 
heart's  geniune  homage  far  more  than 
all  the  empty  trappmgs  of  wealth, 
rank,  and  station,  and  therefore  she 
will  preserve  the  memory  of  yours 
as  a  precious  gem  within  ner  bosom. 

"  Seymour,  no  more  at  present ! 
may  Iieaven  restore  your  intellects ; 
but  not  take  from  you  the  sacred 
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is  eoUwted  by  Hie  etr.  Tbi«  letter 
to  ine  had  indeed  a  world  of  meamtig, 
coached  under  the  dktc  terms  ot' 
compasrion  that  \reve  vvuchsoled  to 
me.  It  was  an  acknowledgement  full 
and  entire  to  m^  aching  brcaf  %  gain  ad 
by  my  own  reading  or  iirtei*XM:etatioii 
of  the  words,  more  than  the  words 
themielTes,  that  my  mother  diedaincd 
me  not ;  that  she  tenderly  loved  nie  ; 
but  that  «he  trusted  I  woi:id  vc 
cautious  that  I  woukl  not  cufiipromise 
eur  holy  secwt  tor  same  reaion  at 
yet  nnniown  to  me,  md  thin  bring 
upon  her  trouble  and  dicgrace. 

What  could  be  clearer  to  me 
than  this: — "*  Nature  has,  by  m- 
other  wild  fireak  of  hers,  given  your 
features  so  strong  a  simiiartty  to  owr 
famUv  f  Was  there  any  thing  ex- 
traoroiiKiry  that  a  m^  should  ire- 
sembie  the  moUur  who  had  borne 
himl" 

Then  came  the  sad  coaviction, 
that  she  was  in  dehcate  health.  ^  No 
doubt,"  I  went  on  to  ar^ue,  **  becauae 
she  is  unhappy  I  Coid-nearted  policy 
has  torn  herfirom  those  blessed  al- 
liances that  Nature  alone  can  fbrm. 
She  has  been  severed  from  him  her 
yoathibl  heart  elected  to  be  her  loved 
companion  through  Hfe ;  and  the 
fruit  of  ^lat  union,  which  has  been 
alione  ^sanctioned  by  the  only  High- 
priest  that  can  truly  yam  man  and 
woman  tc^ether,  has  been  separated 
from  her  in  his  earliest  infancy  for 
some  conventual  purpose,  and  con- 
sipiei  to  the  mercenary  eare  of 
hirehngs !  Then,  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  her  wrangs,  the  plighted  wife,  the 

rnised  mother,  has  been  forced  into 
arms  of  another  man ;  has  been 
obliged  to  violate  her  faith  and 
marriage-vow, — for  married  -was  she 
to  my&ther  in  the  eyes  of  God,  even 
if  tlie  ceremony  appointed  by  man 
was  not  pronounottl  over  them! 
They  were  virtually  nuurried  when, 
in  the  very  dawn  of  her  womanhood, 
she  was  pressed  to  the  besom  of  him 
she  loved  suificiently  to  consent  to 
bring  his  offspring  into  the  world  !'* 

Aly  dear  sir,  you  may  condemn 
these  sentiments,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  do  so ;  but,  mistake  me  not, 
I  am  not  arguing  the  cause  of  the 
licentious.  They  are  not  those  of 
conventual  lifo,  and  perhaps  would 
not  alwa^'s  be  «afe  to  act  upon,  as 
society  is  uow  eoBstituted ;  but  when 


T^aae  and  Kelx^eea  knelt  and  vowed 
conju;;ii  laitli  to  each  other,  without 
any  witnewes  save  Him  who  hears 
even  the  faintest  whisperp  of  the 
j>eait,  »iid  alone  can  judge  of  its  truth 
or  faUehooii,  no  witness  save  ilim 
and  the  trustworthy  servant  or 
steward  o4*  their  fiither  Abraham,  I 

at^  you,  K ,  disjiassionately  totdl 

mc,  whether  you  esteem  such  marriage 
ft  HrHin*/  ono  or  not? 

tau.  will,  pci  \i\y\}^,  tell  me  that  these 
arguments  of  mine  a  f  •  <  nee  i  ously  put, 
in  order  to  mollify  the  mortification 
BO  haughty  a  spirit  as  mine  must 
have  endured  in  reflecting  that  i  was 
— for  there  could  be  liUle  doitbt  ef 
the  ccmtrar^'— a  natmtd  #«w — illegiti- 
mate, md  oonaeoueutly  without  any 
ckiim  to  parental  or  legal  property. 

No,  R ^  I  disavow  boAdly  tHis 

diarge !  and  do  affirm  that  I  have  equal 
claims  upon  him  who  was  the  means 
of  bringing  me  into  this  earth,  as  if  he 
had  olHained  a  tieense  so  to  do  from 
our  Doctors*  Commons.  Talk  not  of 
illegitinMic^  to  me!  IVliat  power 
beneath  the  skies  can  make  a  ohM 
iUegitimate  to  its  parents  ?  Are  any 
of  us  illegitimate  to  our  Commoa 
Parent  ?  No !  The  whole  is  a  pieee 
of  absurdity  and  vulgar  policy.  It 
originates  m  self-imposed  davery! 
We  erect  wn.  idol,  and  then  we  fall 
down  and  worship  it !  The  man  who 
^fbrwtkes  the  Annman  who  has  im- 
plicitly* trusted  him,  who  has  given 
ner  virgin  affections  to  him,  rdrying 
on  his  plighted  vows,  breaks  M< 
marriage -coniract,  and  oi^t  to  be 
amenable  to  mtr  laws,  just  as  much 
as  the  delinquenr  who  runs  sway 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  leaves 
them  destitute  to  the  parish. 

Alas!  R ,  I  feel  that  these  re- 
marks will  have  but  slender  weight 
with  yourself  or  the  public,  ahookl 
they  ever  meet  its  eye,  coming  as  th^ 
do  from  a  yomig  man  who  w  as  in- 
mate of  a  lunatK  asylum.  Oh !  that 
the  sayings  of  some  of  those  vrho  are 
here  and  are  actually  insane,  not, 
like  me,  the  victims  of  policy  and 
tyranny  and  public  opinion,  could  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  tkey 
would  shame  many  of  those  learned 
pundits  outside  our  waHs,  who  dar 
mour  so  in  our  assemblies,  for  ge- 
nius is  so  closely  allied  to  medmett^ 
that  what  comes  from  the  month  of 
the  one,  is  often  strongly  tinotnred 
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\nth  the  other*  I  could  relate  to 
^oa,  dear  sir,  such  brilliant  imagin- 
ings, guch  beautiful  theories,  scat- 
tered about  like  balls  of  iire  in  this 
^  Betreat,"  as  it  is  called,  that  would 
make  your  own  heart  warm  with 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  beings 
who  have  allowed  their  thoughts  to 
shoot  upwards,  and  outwar£,  and 
even  downwards,  so  far  that,  like  the 
&bled  arrow  that  was  shot  beyond 
this  world's  attraction,  it  coidd  not 
return  again,  but  remained  in  mid- 
air for  ever ;  so  the  reasoning  powers 
can  gravitate  no  longer  towards  earth, 
and  are  lost  to  their  once  possessor. 

When  we  get  into  another  and 
wilder  current  of  thought,  how — ^how 
difficult  it  is  to  retrace  the  way  back 
to  the  original  one ! 

Boimd  as  I  felt  myself  virtually  to 
secrecy,  from  the  seal  on  my  mother*s 
letter,  I  endeavoured  to  tranquillise 
my  feelings  and  feed  my  craving 
appetite  for  that  mother's  tenderness 
with  reading  over  again  and  again 
her  sentiments,  pondering  on  eveiy 
word  of  it,  and  attempting  to  draw 
fVom  it  mental  nourishment;  but 
veiy  scanty  was  the  support  here 
afforded  me.  I  became  restless  and 
feveridi ;  avoided  society  more  than 
ever,  and  could  scarcely  brook  taking 
even   my  meals  with    the   family. 

Counsellor  S ,  after  giving  me 

my  letter  from  Lady  Emily  East- 
lake,  veiy  wisely  abstained  from  all 
idluflion  to  the  subject,  and  the  do- 
mestic tutor  of  the  faimily  was  or- 
dmd,  I  believe,  ;not  to  harass  me 
with  his  company  and  coarse  and 
commonplace  instrucUon,  as  he  called 
it  Thame  Heaven!  it  was  not  forced 
upon  me,  so  I  procured  what  I  have 
received  from  a  higher  and  a  purer 
source,  the  Book  of  Inspiration !  The 
accumulated  record  of  the  greatest 
and  the  wisest  amongst  our  race, 
speakiufi;  of  mysteries  which  are  not 
yet  all  rulfilled.  This  book  was  ever 
m  my  hands,  except,  indeed,  when  I 
studied  a  pocket  edition  of  the  almost 
as  divine  Troclus,  the  Platonic  suc- 
cessor of  his  immortal  master,  who 
promul^ted  a  theology  which  was 
originaUy  symbolised  by  Orpheus  of 
old,  and  afterwards  sent  forward 
enignnatically  through  images  by 
Pythagoras,  before  it  was  scienti- 
fically unfolded  by  Plato  and  his 
genuine  disciples.  Yes,  his  doctrine 
exhibits  to  our  view  all  the  links  of 
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that  golden  chain  of  which  deity  is 
the  one  extreme,  and  man  the  other ! 

Another  twelvemonth  passed  away, 
and  I  had  grown  into  the  full  stature 
of  the  man.  I  had  never  heard  again 
from  Lady  Emily  Eastlake,  and  I 
had  long  been  impatient  at  her  pro- 
tracted silence.  ^^She  tries  me  too 
hard,"  I  said  mentally,  after  passing 
a  restless  and  discontented  day,  weary 
of  books,  of  nature,  and  of  myself. 
I  was  in  the  state  that  Adam  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  when  "Me 
deep  sleep  fell  upon  htrtC  —  when  he 
longed  lor  a  second  self^  or  rather 
another  part  of  his  own  being ! 

"  I  can  endure  this  no  longer,"  I 
exclaimed,  afler  gazing  in  the  face  of 
the  unsympathismg  moon  imtil  I  was 
tired ;  that  moon,  which  in  its  silver 
radiance  took  no  individual  notice  of 
myself  more  than  of  the  trees,  the 
rivers,  and  the  mountains,  lying  be- 
neath its  rays,  illuminating  alike  the 
palace  and  the  pigsty.  "I  can  no 
longer  bear  to  five,  if  thus  isolated 
and  undistinguished  can  be  called 
living.  I  must  be  loved,  cherished, 
smiled  on,  or  I  shall  die!  I  will 
write  again  to  this  neglectful  mother, 
or  go  to  her  and  demand  her  blessing 
as  my  just  inheritance.  My  father 
too;  she  has  no  right  to  withhold 
from  me  a  knowledge  of  my  father ! 
I  wUl  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
name  and  person ;  I  will  no  longer 
submit  tamely  to  such  usage."  And 
I  began  to  pen  another  letter  to 
Lady  Emily,  but  could  not  please 
myself.  I  tried  again,  and  was  again 
unsuccessful.  At  length,  I  consigned 
all  these  poor  attempts  of  mine,  at 
touching  remonstrance  and  tender 
reproach  to  the  flames,  and  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  set  off  for 
Italy  without  apprising  any  one  of 
my  intention,  break  in  at  once  upon 
Lady  Emily  Eastlake,  kneel  at  ner 
feet,  and  implore  her  no  longer  to 
discard  me  from  her  maternal  affec- 
tions. This  design  once  formed,  I 
acted  on  it. 

I  had  still  the  bank-note  for  a 
hundred  pounds  imtouched  in  my 
little  note-book,  besides  some  gold 
that  had  accumulated  in  my  pocket, 
for  I  made  no  other  use  of  my  liberal 
allowance  but  to  purchase  from  time 
to  time  some  old  books  as  I  could 
get  them.  My  few  preparations  were 
soon  madev  and  with  such  secrecy, 
that  I  found  myself  on  board  the 
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packet  tQ  MitrieillM  prol^lv  befi»re 
th&d  been  niisaed.  JProm  toeuce  J 
proceeded  on  by  aea  to  the  iair  dime 
ciklled  Italia,  and  wa3  in  t)ie  love^ 
B^y  of  Naides  long  be&re  I  ftwakei^ 
from  my  aream  of  enthusiasm. 

X  «oon  learned  that  "  the  lady  of 
Miiord  Eastlake,  \^-ith  her  husband 
and  her  lather,  were  removed  to 
Florence,  the  air  of  Naples  being 
thought  top  keen  £or  the  lady,  who 
was  extremdy  delicate,  md  seemed  to 
be  fading  away  like  a  flower,  still  re- 
taining its  sweetness  and  beauty."  I 
followed  them  thither  without  delay. 

But  a  fatality  was  on  me.  The 
whole  family  had  gome  to  Venice, 
where  they  told  me  it  was  their  in- 
tentio^  to  reside  for  many  months. 
Go^  therefore,  I  proceeded,  apd  ar- 
rived at  that  once  celebr^ed  republic 
just  at  the  commencement  of  cveuing. 
At  ^hat  Venice  who  lately  heW 

**  The  gorgeous  East  in  fee, 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West." 

History  has  no  parallel  to  that  mys- 
terious, silent,  gloomy,  inexorable 
t3rranny  she  once  practised,  even  to 
her  own  subjects. 

"  Subtle,  invisible, 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breath M  ! 
A   power  that  nerer  slumber'd,  never 

pardon'd ! 
All  eje,aU  ear!" 

Not  long  was  I  in  toiin^  out  the 
l^lazzo  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  noble  Enriish  family  I  sought. 
It  was  situated  near  the  Place  ot  St. 
Mark,  and  I  learned  ^vith  excessive 
chagrin  that  the  "beautiful  Lady 
£mdy,"  as  she  waa  called,  had  but 
just  set  out  in  her  gondola  to  ei\JQy 
the  cool  breezes  of  the  Adriatic  I 
hired  another,  and  instantly  followed 
her,  or  at  least  attempted  to  trace  its 
devious  course  upon  the  waters,  the 
gondoleri  assuring  me  that  they  knew 
well  the  track  their  companions  usu- 
ally took. 

We  soon  came  up  with  an  elegant 
private  gondola,  and  there,  within 
those  silken  curtains,  partially  thrown 
back,  I  discovered  her  I  sought,  re- 
clining upon  cushions  between  her 
husband  and  her  lather.  I  could 
contain  myself  no  longer,  but  uttered 
a  cry  of  such  wild  joy  at  seeing  her, 
that  all  eyes  were  drawn  towards  me 
from  the  other  boat. 

"It  is  himself!  It  i^  Seymqur! 
Fat^iwr,  it  is  my  — rr,"  aj^  the  vehe-f 


moat  wordti  <tf  Lady  Biailj  vere  10- 
terrupted  by  the  c^der,  figniftcaiit, 
but  more  pjl^dent  ones  of  her  fatluir. 
Lord  Ledbury. 

"  Of  the  poor  youth,  my  Ipsdj  she 
meanp,  who,  if  you  recollect,  we  tdd 
you  some  time  ago  was  under  the 
strange  delusion  of  £stncving  himfidf 
in  some  strange  way  rdatfod  to  my 
daughter  and  myself.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  neighbour  of  mine  in  the  coun- 
try, a  worthy  jcounaellor, — ^you  uuist 
remember  his  nanie, — a  Mr.  Sei'geaat 

S ,  a  very  talented  man,  who  has 

a  silk  gown.  J  have  no  doubt  the 
poor  youth  has  escaped  from  his  U- 
Iher's  protection  tq  conue  hither." 

"  Age  should  have  regard  to  trv^ 
my  lord,"  said  J,  with  extreme  se- 
verity, my  gondo^  touching  theiiv. 
"  You  know  that  I  am  no^  the  son  of 

Counsellor  S -.    This  lady  knows 

it  too." 

^*  lie  is  extremely  handsome,  poor 
youth ! "  exclwmied  the  younger  no- 
bleman, fixing  his  eyes  full  upon  me. 
"  Emily,  dearest  I  this  is  the  boy  yon 
style  '•your  brother^'  and  methinks 
he  should  be  so!  How  wonderful 
is  the  resemblance  I  Young  man, 
comd  into  our  gondola;  sit  down 
there,  close  befflde  that  lady,  and 
whilst  you  are  in  Italy  share  01^ 
hospitality." 

"It  were  better  not,"  said  Lord 
Ledbury,  h>oking  very  uneasy.  "Are 
you  aware,  Lionel,  of  this  poor  lad's 
infirmity?" 

''My  disease,"  I  answered  i|i4ig- 
nantly,  "is,  X  believe,  a  common  one. 
I  suf^r  from  the  imustice,  ipy  Ipxd, 
of  others."  And  I  looked  hm  (oU 
in  the  face. 

"  Seymour  1 "  whimpered  out  a  low 
and  mournful  voice,  which  brought 
me  instantly  to  my  senses.  I  knelt 
do^n  at  the  feet  of  her  who  spoke 
to  me  with  such  tender  reproach,  1 
seized  one  of  her  hands,  kissed  it  de- 
votedly, then  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and,  laying  my  head  upon  her 
lap  —  my  mother's  lap!  I  aobhed 
aloud. 

f^  There  is  something  most  e^Etn)- 
ordinary  in  all  this,"  excl^jed  JUard 
Eastlake,  very  gravely.  "  His  emo- 
tion is  genuine  and  uncontrollable; 
yours  too,  Lady*£mily,  seems  almost 
equal  to  his  o^vn  I  Then  the  like- 
ness !  How  old  wy  yon  is  this  boy  f " 
And  be  turn^  to  the  »larm^  l^ 
Ledbury. 
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l:  was  daq^r  to  my  beloved  mother, 
aod  Us£are  t<ord  liedbury  could  re- 
ply, I  did  it  for  hjm.  "I  ^w  older 
:  than  I  jseem  to  be,"  said  I;  ^'and 
tbat  is,  I  su{^[»ose,  on  account  of  this 
chicken  complexion  of  mine !  I  trust 
the  winds  here  of  the  Adriatic  may 
take  away  its  boyish  fairness.  I  am 
twenty.  I  have  looked  on  my  birth- 
certificate  twenty  times," 
;  I  was  giving   myself  thus   just 

'.  ^h^  years  more  my  real  age.  This 
assertion  of  min^  seemed  to  have 
tak^n  an  f»pmpTififp  weight  away  from 
the  minds  of  all  the  party. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  veryyoung 
mother,  my  good  friend  Scatter- 
.  kfoiiu''  said  Lord  Eastlake,  recover- 
ing nis  temper  and  his  cheerfulness 
as  ne  addressed  me  in  answer.  "You 
insist,  X  find,  on  bein|^  the  son  of  this 
lady,  who  at  your  birth  could  only 
have  been  thirteen  yefirs  old." 

"  Poor  lad !"  said  his  father-in-law, 
gneatly  relieved;  "there  is  no  ac- 
countmg  for  the  wild  fancies  of  a  dis- 
easol  brain!  I  wonder  they  could 
su0er  him  to  travel  thus  without 
a ''   I  turned  fiercely  round. 

"IJo  not  vex  him,  father,"  said 
Lady  Emily,  laying  her  hand  fondly 
on  my  forehead.  "Is  he  not  my 
adopted  brother  ?  and  I  will  hence- 
fortn  see  that  no  danger  happens  to 
him.  You  will  permit  me,  Lionel  ? 
Will  you  not?" 

"  lie  seems  rather  too  tall  and 
manly,  J  should  conceive,  for  a 
lady's  pet,"  said  her  husband,  >vith 
some  little  shade  of  ill-humour  left. 
"  Tliere  is  no  accounting  for  woman's 
caprices!  but  this  is  the  land,  you 
know,  for  indulging  them ;  so  fondle 
your  mad  favourite  Emily  here  as 
much  as  you  will,  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  do  not  let  any  of  the  English 
see  j'ou  do  it,  or  they  might  blame 
my  foolish  weakness  in  not  taking 
him  up  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
pitching  him  over  into  the  Ladrone." 

'*And  you.  Sir  Whimper,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  myself,  "  make 
the  most  of  your  time ;  blubber  on 
at  the  feet  of  this  romantic  lady,  and 
T  trust  all  this  weeping  will  cool  that 
hot  brain  of  thine,  and  relieve  it  from 
such  absurd  fancies.'* 

I  longed  to  spring  upon  my  feet 
and  plunge  the  coarse-minded,  in- 
salting  nobleman  into  the  waves; 
I^Qt  tCQ  Qjlt,  significant  pressure  of 


Lfidy  Emily's  hand  apprised  my  in- 
digoation.  By  degrees,  J.  became 
sensible  of  the  most  pleasurable 
sensations  {  my  heart  felt  full  to 
overflowing  with  tendeme^.  I 
seemed  to  be  a  little  ^hild  again,  and 
receiving  a  mother's  caresses  —  the 
most  blessed  infiueiMies  that  can  be 
shed  upon  a  hiunan  being*  As  I  thus 
gave  way  to  feehng  ana  spoke  not, 
allowing  the  healing  moisture  of  my 
eyes  to  fall  unchecked, — ^whilst  thus 
engaf;edi  I  heard  Ivord  Eastlake  ask 
of  his  father-in-law,  sotio  voce,  "  if 
he  considered  that  I  could  be  ever 
dangerous  ?"  "  Crazy  people  should 
never  be  too  much  trusted,"  was  his 
sage  observation.  "Besides  your 
daughter  has  so  morbid  a  mmd," 
continued  he,  "and  is  subject  her- 
self to  such  romantic  flights,  as  you 
must  yourself  allow,  that  I  should 
think  the  company  of  this  brain-sick 
boy  not  a  very  salutaiy  thing  for 
her." 

"  I  have  knoHH  him  from  a  child," 
replied  Lord  Ledbury j  "he  would 
not  hurt  a  worm.  I  nave  heard  his 
excellent  father  say,  that  on  all  other 
points  but  this  he  is  perfectly  soimd 
and  rational,  with  more  than  thie 
avenw^e  share  of  reasoning  power; 
but  that,  owing  to  some  accidental 
discourse  he  must  have  heard  between 
myself  and  him  some  years  back,  re- 
lative to  quite  anotlier  afiair  than 
himself,  this  strange  aberration  of 
mind  has  seized  him,  that  he  was  my 
grandson !" 

"Are  you  quite  certain  that  he  is 
imcmef  askai  Lord  Eastlake,  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  "What  say  the 
medical  men  of  his  extraordinary  de- 
lusion r'  I  looked  up  at  this  resent- 
fully, and  met  the  eyes  of  my  mother's 
husband. 

*'  The  very  colour  of  her  eyes  and 
hau* !  the  same  short  upper  Up !  and 
the  exact  dimple  in  the  chin !  Lord 
Ledburj,"  continued  his  son-in-law, 
"  this  youth  must  be  your  onm  son, 
I  have  solved  the  mystery  now ;  it 
is  the  onlv  wav  to  account  for  this 
most  wonderful  similitude." 

"  You  are  a  keen  observer,  Lionel," 
said  the  old  nobleman,  with  a  very 
awkward  air  and  attempt  to  smUe; 
"you  should  not  speak  90  openly 
your  thoughts  before  my  daugnter ; 
but  you  are  welcome  to  believe  what 
you  please ! " 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  %t  th^ 
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principal  canal,  and  oar  gondola 
struck  against  the  marble  steps  lead- 
ing to  their  palazzo.  I  be|;an  to  as- 
cend with  them,  still  holdmg  Ladv 
Emily's  hand.  Lord  Eastlake  took 
the  other.  "Sir,"  said  he,  coldly, 
and  methonght  haughtily,  "you 
must  not  interfere  with  my  just 
rights;  give  me  leave  to  hand  my 
lady  to  her  apartments.'*  And  he 
led  her  forward,  she  having  slightly 
pressed  my  fingers,  as  token  that  she 
wished  me  to  relinquish  my  hold  of 
her. 

"  Seymour,"  whispered  Lord  Led- 
bury to  me,  drawing  me  aside,  "if 
you  value  the  peace  of  mind  of  that 
beloved  lady,  be  cautious  how  you  ad- 
dress her.  Suspicion,  once  awakened, 
is  seldom  lulled  aeain  to  repose! 
Why  did  you  hazard  this  imprudent 
step  ?  It  may  destroy  her  happiness 
for  ever." 

"Why  have  I  not  been  trusted, 
sir?"  sflod  I,  with  much  bitterness. 
"  Why  so  cruelly  neglected  ?  Mat- 
ters must  now  take  their  course." 

"  And  their  course  will  be  misery," 
said  he,  mournfully.  "Well,  be  it 
so!  Destmy  must  do  its  work!" 
And  we  entered  the  palazzo  toge- 
ther. 

"  One  mominff,  by  a  rare  chance, 
for  Lord  EasthOce  doated  so  much 
on  Lady  Emily  that  he  was  con- 
stantly with  her,  I  found  her  alone 
and  in  tears.  I  rushed  to  her  feet 
and  embraced  her  knees.  She  looked 
down  upon  me. 

"Oh!  my  beloved  Seymour!" 
said  she,  passing  her  white  hand 
across  my  up-turned  forehead,  then 
playing  with  the  ringlets  of  my  hair, 
""riiisisasad — sad  state  of  things ! 
I  shall  sink  under  it.  Seymour,  you 
must  leave  us." 

"If  you  command  me  I  must  obey 
you,"  said  I,  moumftilly.    "  I  feared 


imperial  Borne,**  answered  Lady 
Emily  Eastlake,  seeking  to  smile, 
but  tears  would  still  come  to  her  ex- 
pressive eyes.  "Can  you  not  ima- 
gine, dear  Seymour,  that  some  demi- 
god has  visited  your  mother,  who- 
ever she  may  be,  and  that  she  gave 
ou  birth  in  consequence  of  such 

"gh  honour  ?" 

"Treat  me  not  as  if  I  were  an 
idiot,  or,  as  they  choose  to  call  me, 
devoid  of  the  blessed  light  of  reason, 
thou  mysterious  one !"  said  I,  hold- 
ing up  my  hands  to  her.  "  That  he 
was  a  great,  a  elorious  being  who 
won  thy  early  love,  I  can  readfly 
believe  ;  but  lives  he  still  on 
earth?" 

"  In  my  heart  he  will  never  dieT 
answered  she,  fervently.  "Ask  me 
no  more." 

"And  you  feel  affection  for  his 
child  ?  Answer  me  that,  and  I  will 
refrain  from  more,"  I  exclaimed, 
passionately. 

"  Question  your  own  heart,  un- 
happy boy!"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
agony,  "  and  that  can  answer  you." 

"  It  speaks  of  nothing  but  my  own 
intense  affection  and  deep  sorrow," 
I  replied,  with  eloquence  that  only 
feeling  can  impart.  "There  is  an 
ample  treasury  of  love  within  me, 
but  all  refuse  to  accept  its  countless 
riches!  It  corrodes  and  gives  me 
anguish.  Since  you  dare  not  receive 
thu  hoarded  store  of  wealth,  at  least 
let  me  know  the  other  author  of  my 
being.    Mother !  does  he  live  ?" 

" Seymour,  you  agonise  me!  He 
does  not" 

"Another  word.  May  I  know 
his  name  ?" 

"  Not  as  his  son ! — not  as  his  son  T 
cried  Lady  Emily,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"And  you  love  him  still !  They 
tore  him  from  you!    Was  he  b^- 
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a  foreign  country,  my  dreams  were 
only  of !" 

**  Merciful  God! "  cried  I,  in  ecstasy. 
^  Am  I  the  son,  then,  of  the  great 
conqueror  of  the  world  ?" 

" loved  your  mother,  and 

like  a  second  Semele,  in  receiving  a 
second  Jupiter  into  her  arms,  she 
has  sealed  her  own  doom. 

•  The  illustrious  god,  descendiog  from  his 

height. 
Came  rushing  to  her  in  a  storm  of  light ; 
Hie  moital  dame,  too  feehle  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes  and  the  thunder's 

Consumed  amid  the  glories  she  desir'd, 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expired.' 
VauuLfiiat,  Ovid,  Dryden, 

"My  happiness,  at  least,  expired 
in  that  emhrace,"  said  Lady  Emily. 
**  But,  beloved  Seymour,  I  will  seize 
this  opportunity,  since  I  have  told 
you  thus  far,  of  placing  round  your 
neck  a  miniature,  surrounded  with 
diajnonds,  of  him  who  hung  it  roimd 
my  own  a  few  weeks  only  b^ore  your 
birth.'' 

She  was  in  the  act  of  suspending 
the  highly  finished  portrait  about  my 
neck,  ancf  I  of  kissmg  it,  when,  ftiry 
darting  ft-om  his  eyes.  Lord  Eastlake 
burst  mto  the  room.  He  had  over' 
heard  the  whole  of  our  conversation  I 


Little  knew  I  of  what  followed. 
The  last  object  I  saw  was  Lady 
Emily,  my  acknowledged  mother, 
sinking  on  the  floor  pale  as  the 
dead.  A  raging  fever  seized  on  me ; 
There  was  sufficient  ground  af- 
forded, no  doubt,  during  this  pro- 
tracted illness  for  the  interested 
medical  men  who  attended  me  to 
pronounce  me  insane.  She  mter" 
fered  not  to  save  me.  She  gave  me  up, 
I  was,  when  out  of  danger,  conducted 
by  strangers  hither,  and,  except  in 
the  loss  of  liberty,  the  dearest  pos- 
session of  man,  and  absence  from  her, 
have  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  my 
treatment. 

Whether  mv  adored,  but  cruel 
mother  is  still  living,  I  know  not. 
It  is  better  she  should  be  dead,  than 
suffer  as  she  has  done  —  must  do,  if 
alive,  from  the  additional  pang  of 
having  her  only  child  incarcerated 
for  li£,  by  her  permission,  no  doubt, 
only  because  he  mentions  the  im*- 
mortal  name  of  his  father. 

Kind  and  generous  young  mant 
brother  of  my  soul !  this  is  a  simple 
statement  of  my  history !  Write  to 
me,  visit  me.  By  your  friendship, 
drop  a  cordial  within  that  bitter  cup 
of  life  it  has  been  my  destiny  to  have 
ever  at  my  lips. — ^Farewell. 
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"May  mast  be  drawn  itith  a  8w«6t  and  aAtfable  cfbimtenaftee,  elAd  in  a  rdiM  of 
white  ottd  ^een,  embroidered  with  daffodils,  hawthorns,  and  blue-botdes." 


John  MtLTON  was  in  his  yery  hap- 
piest and  brightest  mood  wben  he 
wrotcy — 

"  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's 
harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads 
with  her 

The  flow'rj  May,  who  from  her  green 
lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  prim- 
rose. 

Hail,  beanteoas  May !  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  gloves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dole  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee'  long." 

There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  last 
line  which  surprises  and  displeases 
the  ear;  but  tne  heart  returns  to 
the  first  four  with  bounding  joy  and 
with  the  springing  of  delight ;  danc- 
ing, indeed,  with  the  bright  morning 
star,  at  the  sight  of  young,  laughing, 
merry,  gay,  and  vernal  May.  How 
charming  is  that  conceit  of  "  the 
green  lap  of  May ! "  whilst  herself  is 
throwing,  or  tossing  from  that  lap 
the  cowslip  and  the  primrose !  This 
is  poetry;  not  merely  rhyme,  not 
cold  sentiment  and  formal  grouping ; 
but  it  is  thought,  surrounded  with 
the  flowers  of  a  glowing  imagination ; 
and  it  is  feeling  of  the  purest  and 
most  ethereal  character.  We  would 
rather  have  written  those  four  lines 
than  have  been  the  author  of  the 
best  page  in  Paradise  Lost.  That 
"  bright  morning  star  which  came 
dancing  from  the  east,"  we  love  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  are  prepared  to 
welcome  sweet  flow'rv  Mav.  whose 


While  teuaic  wakes  around,  veil'd  k  a 
shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  de- 
scend." 

And  again: — 

''  Wide  flush  the  fields,  the  sofWning  air 

is  bahn,-. 
Echo  the  mountains  round,  the  forest 

smiles; 
And  every  sense  land  every  heart  is  joy." 

Who  would  venture  to  write  an- 
other line  on  spring  after  such 
thoughts  as  these  ?  Then  comes 
the  beauteous  spring,  gentle,  ethereal, 
mild;  wrapped  in  a  cloud  indeed, 
but  dropping  from  that  clottd  ver- 
dure and  bSiuty.  The  air  is  soft, 
the  fields  spring  into  flowery  life, 
the  forest  snules ;  and  man,  and  beast, 
— all  nature, — shew  their  happiness, 
their  joy.  Thomson  is  the  poet  of 
nature.  Bums  and  Blomfield  are 
delicious,  but  Thomson  excels  them 
all.  He  has  drunk  so  deeply  at  the 
fountain — ^tasted  so  often  the  honey 
of  the  sunny-bank  bees — listened  so 
long  to  the  thrush  and  the  wood- 
lark,  to  the  melancholy  murmurs  of 
the  stock-dove,  to  the  mellow  note 
of  the  bullfinch,  to  the  whistle  of 
the  blackbird,  to  tlie  shrill  and  loud- 
voiced  lark — the  messenger  of  mom, 
— that  he  sings  with  tnem  all,  or 
chirps  the  merry  note  of  the  linnets 
who  fly  about  the  flowery  furze.  He 
knows  so  well  the  virgin  white 
hyacinths,  the  potent  and  fragrant 
jonquilles,  the  fair  hanging  narcb- 
sus,  the  fabled  carnations,  the  gavt 
spotted  pinks,  the  cheerful  lilac,  tfic 
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and  coknAredy-^in  whose  p<ymis  ctcn 
be  traced  the  footstep  of  truth 
thitmgh  the  dim  reli^^Kms  hght  of 
his  winding  allegory ;  m  which,  also, 
may  be  heard  tro  nmaic  of  devotion, 
and  from  whose  poetry  may  be  *cn 
tor  astend  the  incense  of  praise  from 
the  ifltar  of  imagination  ? — He,  whose 
esr  was  awake  to  every  combination 
of  sounds,  whose  eye  was  susceptible 
of  every  shade  of  colour,  whose  fancy 
melted  into  every  shape  of  beauty, 
and  whose  heart  glowed  with  every 
emotion  of  tenderness!  What  has 
he  said  of  that  joyous  jocund  spring, 
u^-hich,  once  more,  \ve  welcome  to  our 
heart's  content? — 

"  So  forth  issued  the  seasons  of  the  y^ar : 
First,  lusty  Spring,  all  ^ight  in  leaves  of 

flour^s 
That  freshly  budded,  and  new  bloosmes 

did  beare. 
In  which  a  thousand   birds  had  built 

their  boures, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  para- 

moures ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iarelin  he  did  beare. 
And   on    his   head   (as    fit   for  warlike 

stoures) 
A  gfuilt  engraven  morion  he  did  weare, 
That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  otliers  did 

him  fcare." 

How  bold — original — striking — 
unique !  "  Lusiy  spring,*'  —  full  of 
^wers  and  leaves,  of  buds  and  blos- 
soms, of  birds  and  bowers,  of  song 
and  love !  "  Lusty  "  spring, — the 
ibrerunner  of  the  davs  to  follow, 
when  the  trees  should  bow  down 
with  fruit,  when  the  vines  should  h6 
thick  with  clusters,  when  the  fields 
should  be  yellow  with  ripened  com, 
and  the  forests  with  nuts  and  ber- 
ries, chestnuts  and  acorns !  Spring, 
"  bafy''  spring,  invigorated  by  rough 
winter,  cold  breezes,  and  northern 
bMsts;  led  on  by  the  bright  morn- 
ing star,  and  dancing  from  the  east, 
with  a  javelin  in  his  hand  and  a 
nMMrion  on  his  head,  comes  forward 
'*  dight  in  leaves  of  floures  that 
freshly  budded." 

Oh,  the  harmony,  the  beauty,  the 
life,  the  soul,  the  truth,  we  find  in 
these  poets  of  Nature !  Thcjr  knew 
her,  wooed  her,  studied  her,  rclt  her, 
wept  with  her,  laughed  with  her, 
bent  with  her,  rose  with  her,  knelt 
with  her,  sprung  with  her.  They 
were  enthusiasts,  and  no  others  catu 
wiite  alxrat  her.  Those  who  love 
Spring  so  as  to  detfbibe  her,  must 


pace  the  earth  with  h*r  in  an  thi^ 
primal  pomp  of  her  bteauty,  \^th 
fh^ets  and  soft  airs,  and  the  song  of 
birds  every  where  about  her,  and  thd 
blue  sky  and  the  bright  clouds  above. 
But,  alas !  thie  soft  songs  of  maideh^ 
are  no  longer  blended  -with  lier 
breath,  a^  it  whispers  ambnjgthe  ntew 
leaves;  thdr  slender  feet  no  I6ng6if 
trace  h6r  fodteteps  in  the  fields,  arid 
woods,  atid  Way^de  copfefes,  or  dance 
delighted  measures  i*ouiid  the  flowei^ 
oflferings  that  shfe  prompted  th^ir 
lovers  t6  place  before  then!  on  the 
village  green : — 

"  Then  sing,  ye  birds,— sin*,  sing  a  joy- 
ous song ! 
And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound  ; 

We,  in  thought,  will  join  jour  throng; 
Ye  that  pipe  atid  ye  that  pHy, 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May." 

For  here  we  are  at  mat-day,  and 
yet  how  few  of  us  are  going  "  a 
maying  /" 

"  When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the 

mom. 
With  merry  mttlds  a-mapng^  they  do  gd." 

But  not  now.  Master  Sidney.  They 
did  80  once,  and  rieht  well  would 
they  do  to  renew  the  practice;  but 
though  Milton  tells  us  that  Cupid 
once  met  Aurora  "  a-maying,"  and 
they  both  set  to  work  "  to  playing," 
such  sort  of  work  is  sadly  out  of 
fashion  now,  for 

"  The  world  is  tod  much  i^ilh  us ;  l«te 
and  soon 
Getting  and  spending,  i^e  lay  waste 

our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  : 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away— a  sordid 
boon !  " 

Yes,  we  haVe  oncte  more  arrived 
at  the  first  of  May.  The  stately 
horse-chestnut  is  presenting  us  ^ritn 
its  pyramidal  flowers.  The  leaves, 
so  green  and  perfumed,  are  shading 
the  garden  of  the  old  vicar.  The 
honeysuckles,  that  make  a  little 
bower  of  the  trellised  dooTway  of  the 
vicarage,  are  in  ftdl  leaf.  The  elms 
are  advancing.  The  ivy  puts  forth 
its  young  shoots ;  and  even  the  darir, 
dark  yew  is  once  more  exhibiting^  a 
look  of  green  old  age.  Btrt  oh,  that 
sweet  hawthorn^  that  best  flower  of 
flowery  May,  how  grateful  is  the 
breath  wafted  from  its  brandies  atod 
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its  lovely  censors !  It  is  pink  and  it 
is  white ;  the  leaves  and  the  blossoms 
are  here  mixed  together,  not  separate, 
not  blossoms  preceding  leaves,  but 
both  in  gay  and  chsrmmg  company. 
How  elegant  is  the  sycamore — how 
noble  the  oak — ^how  cool  the  walnut 
— how  beauteous  the  mulberry-trees ! 
but  these  latter  trees  are  as  yet 
greatly  in  arrear,  whilst  the  sycamore 
is  already  most  enlivening  and  gay. 
How  brilliant  is  the  green  of  tne 
wheat  field !  How  yellow  and  glit- 
tering is  that  field  of  kingcups  t 
It  was  surely  in  such  a  field  that 
Jupiter  visited  Danae  in  a  shower  of 
gold.  How  modest  and  prettv  are 
these  cowslips, — and  these  wild-co- 
loured weecls,  too,  in  the  cheerful 
hedge-row!  There  is  the  campion^ 
with  its  single  Is^e-coloured  flowers 


scattered  aloof  firom  each  other  upon 
their  long,  bare  stems.  By  tnat 
small  rippling  rivulet  the  wster- 
violet  rears  its  head,  forming  in  roe^- 
rising  clusters  a  flowei^  pyramid. 
There  are  the  hyacinths  in  blue  pro- 
fusion; and  there,  too,  the  lady- 
smock,  the  scented  woodruff,  and  the 
dandeUon ;  while  the  cuckoo-pint  in 
its  green  pavilion  keeps  ¥ratch  over 
the  flowery  tribe. 
Yes,  this  is  May-day  morning : — 

'*  Ob,  come !  and  while  the  rosy-footed 

May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their 

prime, 
Fresh  blooming  flowers,  to  gncB   thy 

braided  hair 
And  thy  lor'd  bosom,  that  improves  their 

aweeta." 


MAT-DAT  IN  THfi  COUNTET. 

"  Right  well  I  call  to  mind. 
When  (yet  a  boy)  whole  suns  and  lengthened  days 
I  oft  emplo/d  in  chanting  sykan  lays.^' 


Those  were  ri^ht  joyous  days  in- 
deed, dear  Virgil.  And  few  there 
are  among  us  who  can  forget  those 
hours  of  our  dreaming,  gliding, 
swift-passing  youth.  Then  it  was 
that  we  pursued  the  butterflies,  which 
fluttered  past  us  like  winged  flowers. 
They  were  the  messengers  of  fairies, 
and  brought  us  tidinp  of  the  sum- 
mer. How  we  laughed  and  suns 
whilst  we  looked  at  their  g^reen  and 
purple  colours  borne  on  invisible 
gossamer  wings!  How  we  sported 
with  the  blithe  companies  of  ^nats  in 
the  sunbeams!  How  we  chirruped 
with  the  way-side  cricket !  How  we 
Watched  the  great  humble  bee  boom- 
ing along,  flrst  startling,  then  pleas- 
ing our  ear.  How  we  nailed  the  re- 
turning days  of  the  heavy  cockchafer, 
as  he  hummed  drowsily  along,  or 
flurred  from  out  some  lime  tree,  or 
flung  his  mailed  form  into  even  our 
faces!  How  we  watched  the  swal- 
low industriously  preparing  for  the 
toils  of  the  summer  I  How  the 
"  martin  **  engaged  our  attention  un- 
der the  eaves  of  the  farm-houses; 
and  the  "  swifts  "  within  the  clefts  of 
old  churches  and  castles,  abbeys  and 
haunted  towers ! — 

"  Of  all  the  fiiir  months  that  round  the 
Bun 
'-^ht-lustre  dance  their  circles  run, 


Sweet  May,  sweet  May,  ahine  thou 
for  me ; 
For  still  when  thy  earliest  beams  arise. 
That  youth  who  beneath  the  blue  lake 
lies. 
Sweet  May,  sweet  May,  returns  to  me." 

Moore  has  shone  brilliantly  in 
the  melody  from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted this  stanza.  His  ^^  young 
dance  of  spring,'*  and  the  l^end  (^ 
OT)onohue*s  mistress,  are  wortlnr« 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  of  a 
national  poet.  But,  ii  we  mistake 
not  much,  that  youtii,  who  beneath 
the  blue  lake  lay,  loved  the  many 
shaded  greens  and  the  varioualy 
shaped  flowers  of  this  gay  and  beau- 
teous season.  The  rich-scented  wall- 
flower,— ^the  many-coloured  heartV 
ease, — ^the  lily  of  the  valley,  so  deli- 
cate both  in  form  and  odour,  with 
its  bright  little  illumination-lamps 
looking  out  meekly  from  their  pavi- 
lions of  emerald  green, — ^the  towering 
blue  monk's  h^id, — and  the  funny 
snake's  head,  could  not  have  been 
strangers  to  that  visionary  chieftain, 
who  was  the  idol  and  **  the  love  of  a 
young  and  a  beautiM  ^1,  so  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  his  existence, 
that  she  fancied  herself  in  love  with 
him,  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
on  a  May  mormn^^  threw  henelf 
into  thQ  lake  of  Siluniey.*' 


Bat  here  is  the  lilac  in  its  rich 
fulness ;  the  Guelder  rose,  too,  fling- 
ing up  its  white  light  spheres  into 
the  air ;  the  mountain  ash,  with  its 
fans  of  white  hlossom ;  the  elder- tree, 
with  its  fimtastic  houghs  of  bloom 


and  its  strong  yet  delicious  odour; 
whilst  the  laburnum  now  hangs  forth 
its  golden  dories,  which  grace  for  a 
few  short  Says  the  garden  and  the 
shrubbery. 
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"  Their  fetstet ,  and  all  their  holydayes 

they  keep  thnraghotit  the  yetre. 
Are  foU  of  rile  idolatry,  and  heathen-Uke 

appeare; 
I  shew  not  here  their  daunces  yet  with 

filthy  gesturea  mad, 
Nor  other  wanton  sports  that  on  the 

holydayes  are  had ; 
In  some  place  solemn  sights  and  showes, 

and  pageants  faire  are  plajr'd, 
With  sundry  sorts  of  maskers  brare  in 

strannge  attire  arrai'd." 

Serious  charges,  Master  Oooge^  and 
difficult,  we  hope,  to  be  provol ;  but 
still  we  must  hear  what  the  pastor  of 
Kin^s  Norton,  in  1660  (Thomas 
Hall),  wrote  agiEiinst  May  games  and 
Maypoles :  — 

"  Most  of  these  Majrpoles  are  stollen, 
yet  they  give  out  that  the  poles  are  given 
to  them,  when,  upon  thorow  examina- 
tion, 'twill  be  fonnd  that  most  of  them 
are  stoUen.  There  were  two  Maypoles 
set  np  in  my  parish ;  the  one  was  stollen, 
and  the  other  was  given  by  a  profest 
Papist.  That  which  was  stollen  was 
said  to  be  given ;  when  it  was  proved  to 
their  faces  that  it  was  stollen,  and  they 
made  to  acknowledge  their  offence  :  this 
pole  was  rated  at  five  shillings.  If  all 
the  poles,  one  with  another,  were  so 
rated  which  were  stollen  this  May,  what 
a  oonaiderable  snmm  it  would  amount 
to!" 

Good  Mr.  Hall,  what  a  cross- 
grained  man  thou  must  have  been ! 
the  Cocker  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  very  beau  idial  of  an  eccle- 
siastical Bonnycastle ;  the  ^rotot3rpc 
of  Joey  Hume,  of  calculating  cele- 
brity! and  yet,  after  all,  good  Mr. 
Hall  could  be  witty, — for  he  ar- 
raigned the  goddess  Flora  at  his  bar. 

"  Flora,  hold  up  thy  hand ;  thou  art 
here  indicated  hy  the  name  of  Flora  of 


dancers,  maskers,  mummers,!  ma3rpole« 
stealers,  health-drinkers,  gamesters,  lewd 
men,  Ught  women,  contemners  of  magis- 
trates, affronters  of  ministers,  reheUious 
to  masters,  disohedient  to  parents,  mis- 
spenders  of  time,"  &c. 

So  Flora,  poor  Flora,  is  dragged 
through  mua  and  mire,  and  made 
responsible  for  her  own  sins  and  the 
sins  of  others, — for  sins  committed 
and  sins  not  committed;  whilst  the 
Maypole  is  made  to  declare  that 
knaves,  dancing  lobs,  mincing  queans, 
popish  clerks,  debauched  raiights, 
and  drunken  gentlemen  are  its  chief 
sunporters. 

JN  ever  mmd,  good  Mister  HaU,  in  - 
spite  of  thee,  and  even  of  Bishop 
Latimer, — who,  by  the  by,  we  think 
attacked  not  May-day^  but  Bobin 
Hood's'daVi  in  his  celebrated  sermon 
preached  before  Edward  VI.,  within 
the  preaching  place  in  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1549;  we  say,  in  spite  of  both,  the 
May  games  ¥rent  on, — the  lord  and 
lady  of  the  May  were  elected, — the 
archers  took  the  field,— Lady  Flora 
saluted  the  king, — JVfoy  milk-maids 
dance  roimd  the  maypole  with  silver 
cups, — and  the  woods  were  stripped 
of  their  flowers  to  make  poseys,  and 
bowpots,  and  nos^^ays,  and  garlands, 
for  tnis  first  Kature*s  holiday  in  each 
opening  year. 

As  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pas- 
iimes^  has  not  given  the  passage  with 
correctness  from  the  sermon  ofBishop 
Latimer,  we  have  transcribed  it  h- 
terally. 

"  I  came  once  myself  to  a  place,  riding 
on  a  journey  homeward  from  London; 
and  I  sent  worde  over  night  into  the 
towne  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the 
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mm  flat  loclrdd.  I  dried  th«re  htl(4  m 
how^  and  lAore,  and  at  last  the  key  was 
founde,  and  one  of  the  parisbe  comes  to 
me  and  sayes,  '  Sir,  this  is  a  buste  dar 
with  us,  we  cannot  heare  you  ;  it  is 
Kobin    Hoode*s-day.     The   perish    are 

f)ne  abrode  togather  for  Robin  Hoodej 
pray  you  let*  them  not.  I  was  fayne 
then  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hoode ;  I 
thought  my  Rochet  should  have  been  re- 
garded though  /  were  not ;  but  it  would 
not  serve, — it  was  fuyne  to  g^re  place  to 
Robin  Heode*a  men." 

We  confess  we  are  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  side  with  the  parish,  or  to 
take  part  agsunst  the  bishop ;  but  on 
behalf  of  our  own  dear  jVIay-day,  we 
are  bound  in  truth  to  urge,  that  the 
first  of  flowery  May  was  celebrated 
long,  long  before  the  times  of  Robin 
Hood ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the 
sixteenth  century  that  this  famous 
outlaw  was  personified  in  the  pa- 
geantry of  the  Macy  games. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  first  of  flowery 
May  was,  as  Bdme  tells  us,f  not 
only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  but  likewise  by  almost 
all  other  nations. 

"  On  the  kalends,  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  commonly  called  May -day,  fhe 
Juvenile  part  of  both  se^tes  are  wont  to 
rise  a  Httle  after  midnight,  and  walk  to 
l^ree  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied 
with  mu^ic,  and  th«  blowing  of  hornn  j 
when  they  break  down  branches  of  trees, 
and  adorn  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns 
of  flowers.  Wbeii  this  is  done,  they  re- 
turn with  their  booty  homew^ds,  about 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their 
doors  and  windows  to  triumph  in  the 
glowing  spoil,  Thd  after  part  of  the 
day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round 
a  tall  pole,  which  is  called  a  Maypole, 
which,  being  placed  in  a  convenient  part, 
of  the  village.  Stands  there  as  it  were 
eonseeroted  to  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
without  the  least  violation  offered  it  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  year.  And  this  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  British  common 
people  only,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
generality  of  other  nations,  particularly 
of  the  Italians,  of  whom  Polydore  Vergil 
tells  ns,  that  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
were  accustomed  to  go  into  the  fields  on 
the  kalends  of  May,  and  bring  thence 
branches  of  trees,  singing  all  the  way 
they  came,  and  so  placed  them  in  the 
doors  of  their  bouses.  This  is  the  relic 
of  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Heathen, 
who  observed  the  four  last  days  of  April, 
and  the  first  of  May,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Flora. 


**  From  this  dostom  of  the  Hettlmna 
hath  ours  undoubtedly  come  ;  atMi 
though  for  that  reason  barely  it  need  Bot 
be  laid  aside,  yet,  forasmuch  as  many 
country  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  ob- 
servation of  ttiis  ceremony  is  a  good 
omen,  and  a  procurer  of  the  success  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  is  entirely 
a  piece  of  superstition;  and  because, 
also,  much  wickedness  and  debaacli«^ 
are  committed,  to  the  scandal  of  wbole 
fiimiiies,  and  the  dishonour  of  religion, 
there  is  all  the  reason  in  (be  world  for 
Iflying  it  aside." 

Well  said,  indeed,  good  Master 
Bourne ;  but  what  did  Polydore 
Vergil  write  of  the  old  Heathen  c«s- 
tom,  and  of  ktemlg  May-day  as  a 
national  holiday  r 

"  Est  autem  comnetudinis  ut  juventta 
promiscui  sexiLS  latabunda  cat.  Mali  exmt 
in  agroSt  et  cantilans  inde  vi'ides  repflrtet 
arborivm  ramos,  eosqne  ante  domornmforet 
ponatt  preisertium  apud  ItaUa" 

Bhakspeare  alhid^  to  the  tMf 
rising  on  May-moming  when  be 
says,— 

**  'Tis  as  much  impossible. 
Unless  we  swept  them  from   the  door 

with  cannons, 
1  o  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May. day  morning." 

An  old  l^mish  calendar,  cit^  hf 
Mr.  Brand,  declares,  that  on  the  30th 
April  the  boys  go  out  to  seek  liay 
trees : — 

'*  Maii  arbores  a  pucris  exquiruntur." 

And  a  very  pnetty  amusement  it  #a8 ; 
though  Philip  Stubs,  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Abuses^  got  in  a  famous  passion 
with  them : — 

*'  Against  a  Maie  day,  or  some  ofter 
time  of  the  year,  every  pariah,  towne,  or 
village  assemble  themselves^  boih  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  and  either  alto- 
gether, or  dividing  themselves  into  com- 
panies, they  goe  some  to  the  woods  and 
groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  mountains, 
some  to  one  place,  some  to  another, 
where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  plea- 
sant pastimes,  and  in  the  morning  tb«y  re- 
turn, bringing  with  them  birche  boagbes, 
and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  as- 
semblies withal.  But  their  chiefest 
jewel  they  bring  from  thence  is  the  maie- 
pole,  which  they  bring  home  with  great 
veneration,  as  thus : — .they  have  tw^ntie 
or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having 
a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  on  the 
tip  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen  drawe 
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homo  tM  iikvypooiipf  ^imt  8tnikni|f  idol 
nrtlber,  Whiob  they  oorered  all  orer  ^th 
flowefs  and  bearbes,  bound  roond  witb 
string  from  tbe  top  to  the  bottome,  and 
sometimes  it  was  painted  with  variable 
ooioars,  having  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  following  it 
with  great  derotion.  And  thot  equip- 
ped, it  waa  reared  with  handkerchiefes 
and  flaggea  streaming  on  the  top ;  they 
fitrawe  tbe  ground  round  about  it ;  they 
bind  green  boughs  about  it ;  they  set  op 
summer-halleB,  bowers,  and  harbours 
bard  by  it ;  and  then  fall  they  to  banquet- 
ting  and  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dancing 
about  it,  as  the  Heathen  people  did  at 
Ae  dedication  of  their  idolls.  I  have 
beard  it  credibly  reported,  by  men  of 
great  gravity,  oredite,  and  reputation, 
that  of  fburtie,  threescore,  or  an  hundred 
maides  going  to  the  wood,  there  have 
scarcely  the  third  part  of  them  returned 
borne  againe  as  they  went." 

Sad  hearing,  indeed,  Philip  Stubs ; 
but  let  us  hope  there  was  much  of 
exaggeration  in  such  statements  as 
thine :  though  Mathieu  Laensherg, 
the  prophet,  alluded  to  such  results 
when  he  says : — 

"  Mai,  ce  brulant  moid  des  amours, 
Des  plaisirs  ramene  le  cours. 
Prends  garde  que  dans  ton  m6nage 
H  ne  ports  un  peu  de  ravage." 

What  a  natural  transition  it  is 
from  Mathieu  Laensherg  to  our  own 
sweet  poet,  who  sang, — 

*'  On  a  day,  alack  tbe  day ! 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  Moj/, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  hit 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air." 

And  then : — 

"  Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids, 
But  tbe    sky  changes  when    they  ore 
wives;'* 

But  what  with  Laensherg  and 
Skakn)eare,  we  ^ell  forget  Vw  Lord 
and  JLady  of  the  May^  if  we  do  not 
rub  up  our  memories  in  the  ArchtBo- 
logia  and  in  Strype^s  Memorials,  It 
seemer  that,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
May-games,  a  lord  and  lady  of  the 
sports  were  elected,  and  they  presided 
over  them.  In  later  times,  Kobin 
Hood,  or  rather  his  representative, 
was  the  president;  and  the  female 
was  styled  IViaid  iKiarian,  afler  the 
name  of  his  faithful  mistress.  The 
(knopanions  of  Eobin  Hood  were 
called  his  men,  and  were  eqfutpped  in 
appropriate  dresses,  generally  green. 
Mom^ddneinr  was  one  of  the  chief 
od  May-daj.     The  «k^ 


ments  of  tbe  datno^n  wer6  atlotn^d 
with  bells,  which  were  not  |^a6ed 
there  merely  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, but  were  to  be  sounded  as  they 
danced.  The  bells  were  of  different 
si^es,  and  were  called  the  fore  bell^ 
second  beU,  treble,  and  tenor  (or 
great  beU).  The  principal  dancer  in 
the  morris  was  more  superbly  dressed 
than  his  companions.  They  were 
not  limited  in  number,  and  the 
hobby-horse  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced into  the  dance.  This 
hobby-horse  had  the  resemblance  of 
the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  with  a 
light  wooden  frame  for  the  body. 
It  was  attached  to  the  person  who 
vras  to  perform  the  double  character, 
covered  with  trappings  to  the  ground, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  leet  of  the  actor. 
Thus  equipped,  he  pranced  about,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  lookers- 
on. 

It  is  said  in  the  Archmohgia^  that 
the  morris-dancers  in  1560  were 
practised  at  festivals,  that  the  popu- 
lace might  be  indulged;  and  that 
this  indulgence  was  resorted  to  from 
a  political  point  of  \dcw,  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour. 

It  is  wittilv  observed  by  Fuller, 
*^  that  a^  carenil  mothers  and  nurses, 
on  condition  they  can  get  their 
children  to  part  with  knives,  are 
contented  to  let  them  play  with  rat- 
tles; so  they  permitted  ignorant 
nle  still  to  retain  some  of  their 
and  foolish  customs,  that  they 
might  remove  from  them  the  most 
dangerous  and  destructive  supersti- 
tions.*' 

All  writers  agree  that  the  people 
seemed  ereatly  to  relish  their  dances 
and  ballads  much  better  than  they 
did  "  more  solid  food."  Sloth  says, 
in  Piers  Ploughman : — 

"  I  cannot  parfit  by  my  pater  noste'r  tfs 

the  priest  it  syngeth, 
But  I  can  rymes  of  Robenbode,  and  Ran- 

dof  Erl  of  Chester." 

Speakinff  of  morris-danoers)  and 
morris -beHs,  a  certain  J.  M.  asked 
the  great  Mr.  Handel  ''  what  he  took 
to  be  the  genuine  and  peculiar  taste  in 
dancing  of  the  several  nations  in  Eu- 
rope ?"  To  the  French  he  gave  the 
mmuct ;  to  the  Spaniard,  the  sara- 
band ;  to  the  Italian,  the  arietta;  and 
to  the  English,  the  Hiorris-dancef  or 
hornpipe.  In  the  ArohcBOlogia  we 
ako  lettrBi  tfatt  i»  the  ohurdiwarden^s 
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accoonts  for  the  parish  chnrch  of  St. 
Helen's,  Abinffdon,  Berkshire,  in  the 
year  1560,  in  tne  third  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  there  was  a  charge  of"  one 
shilling  for  two  doasin  morres  belles ;" 
and  in  the  ^ear  following  there  is  an 
article  of  eighteen  pence  for  "  setting 
up  Robin  Hood's  bower," — doubt- 
less "an  arbour  or  booth  at  a  fes- 
tival." 

"  Ob  the  golden  days  of  good   Queen 

Bess; 
Merry  be  the  memory  of  good  Queen 

Bess  r 

The  grand  May-game  at  Green- 
wich in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
did  not  belong  to  May 'day  ^ — for  it 
did  not  commence  till  the  14th,  and 
only  concluded  about  the  same  day 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  royal 
May-game  at  Shooter's  Hill,  per- 
form^ before  Henry  VHI.  when 
young,  was  also  rather  an  exhibition 
by  the  officers  of  his  guards,  who 
personated  Robin  Hood  and  his  men, 
than  any  national  pastimes  or  public 
rejoicings.  Still  the  following  de- 
scription, as  given  by  Hall,  m  his 
life  of  Henry  V  HI.,  is  amusing : — 

**  The  officers  of  the  King's  Guards 
met  in  a  body  amounting  to  200,  all  of 
tbem  clothed  in  green,  and  headed  by 
their  captain,  who  personated  Robin 
Hood.  They  met  the  king  one  morning 
as  he  was  riding  to  take  ue  air  acccom- 
panied  by  the  queen  and  a  large  suite  of 
the  nobility  of  both  sexes.    The  fictitious 


foresters  first  amused  diem  with  a  doable 
discharge  of  their  arrows ;  and  then  the 
chiof,  approaching  the  king,  invited  him 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his 
companions  lired.  The  king  complied 
with  the  request ;  and  the  archers,  blow- 
ing their  horns,  conducted  him  and  his 
train  into  Uie  wood  under  the  hill,  where 
an  arbour  was  made  with  green  boughs, 
having  a  ball,  a  great  chamber,  and  aa 
inner  chamber,  and  the  whole  was  corered 
with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs.  When  the 
company  bad  entered  the  arbour,  Robin 
Hood  excused  the  want  of  more  abundant 
refreshment,  saying  to  the  king, '  Sir,  we 
outlaws  usually  break&st  upon  renisoD, 
and  hare  no  other  food  to  offer  yoa/ 
The  king  and  queen  then  sat  down,  and 
were  senred  with  venison  and  wine ;  and 
after  the  entertainment,  with  which  it 
seems  they  were  well  pleased,  they  de- 
parted, and  on  their  return  were  met  by 
two  ladies  riding  id  a  rich  open  chariot, 
drawn  by  five  horses.  Every  horse,  ac- 
cording to  Holbgshed,  had  his  name  upon 
his  head;  and  upon  every  horse  sat  a 
lady,  with  her  name  written.  On  the  first 
horse,  called  Lawde,  sat  Humidity ;  on 
the  second,  called  Memeon,  sat  lAdy 
Vert,  or  gpreon;  on  the  third,  callMl 
Pheton,  sat  Lady  Vegitive ;  on  the  fourth, 
called  Rimphon,  sat  Lady  Pleasaunce; 
on  the  fifth,  called  Lampace,  sat  Sweet 
Odour.  Both  of  the  ladies  in  the  chariot 
were  splendidly  apparelled ,  one  of  them 
personified  the  Lady  Mmj,  and  the  other 
I^dy  Flora,  who  saluted  the  kine  with 
divers  goodly  songs,  and  so  brought  him 
to  Greenwich." 

And  there  we  will  leave  them,  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of 
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'  With  gilded  staff  and  crossed  scarf  the  May-lord  hete  I  stand.'' 


Here  we  are,  then,  all  assembled 
in  CJomhill, — ^that  very  same  Com- 
hill  which  was  lately  visited  by  the 
Prince  Albert  on  occasion  of  laving 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  New 
Koyal  Exchange.  It  is  ahout  ten  in 
the  forenoon.  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, of  all  estates  and  of  everv  parish, 
are  returning  with  their  spoils.  They 
have  all  been  "a-Maying  ;**  andthe^ 
are  laden  most  heavily  with  their 
flowers,  their  boughs,  and  their  gar- 
lands. The  good  archers,  the  mor- 
ris-dancers, and  the  music,  take  the 
lead.  And  now  we  are  before  the 
parish  church  of  St  Andrew,  and 
the  time  has  c<mie  for  the  aetting  up 


the  great  shaft  or  principal  Maypoki 
How  gav  are  the  suits  of  armour ; 
how  brilliant  the  caparisons  of  the 
horses ;  how  gilded  and  painted  are 
the  carriages,  and  wains,  and  wagons 
of  all  the  people ;  what  shouts  of  joy 
rend  the  air;  what  merryandrews 
make  the  common  folk  laugh,  and 
even  the  wiser  ones  stare ;  how  fine 
a-looking  man  is  the  Lord,  and  how 
beautiful  a  girl  is  the  Lad^  of  the 
Ma^ ;  how  splendid  are  their  scarfed 
their  ribands,  their  pearly  and  all 
their  other  fineries !  They  are  seated 
in  a  triumphal  car  dravm  by  twelve 
oxen,  adorned  with  ribands,  flowers, 
bnmches  of  trees,  and  homa  tipped 
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with  gold  and  sflrer.  The  Meadow 
Queen  is  also  here.  How  beautiM 
18  her  robe  of  flowers,  and  how  be- 
spangled with  roses  and  lilies,  violets 
and  primroses,  is  her  green  petticoat ! 
There  are  the  jugglers  and  the  bour- 
dowes,  and  the  merryandrews  too. 
The  mountebanks  have  their  fools, 
and  the  jugglers  are  nimble  and 
clever.  There  stands  a  seller  of 
Tansy  cakes ;  and  there  are  parties  of 
the  common  people  engaged  with  a 
twisted  tree,  which  they  are  about 
to  carry,  as  in  the  week  before  Easter, 
to  the  residence  of  the  mayor  of 
London. 

But  what  is  this  crowd  coming 
from  Fenchurch  Street,  so  noisy  and 
sportive,  so  full  of  mirth  and  of  wine  ? 
They  are  the  archers  of  Shoreditch. 
They  are  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Shoreditch,  and  are  displaying  their 
loi^-bows  and  their  splendid  arrows, 
whust  their  bands  of  music  are  play- 
ing triumphal  marches.  On  their 
necks  are  chains  of  gold.  They  are 
guurded  by  four  thousand  whifflers 
and  billmen,  besides  pages  and  foot- 
men, and  they  also  have  come  to  be 
present  at  the  planting  of  the  City 
Maypole. 

How  gay  and  many-coloured  are 
the  fla^ ;  how  the  handkerchiefs  are 
streammg  fh>m  the  windows;  how 
the  merry  sirls  lau^h  and  dance  for 
joy;  how  tne  multitude  shout  and 
sing  as  the  Maypole  is  reared !  And 
now  it  is  noon.  Ales,  and  cakes, 
and  cider,  just  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  morris -dimcers  arrive  with 
their  caps  and  their  bells.  Cards, 
dice,  tables,  are  played  in  the  public 
streets.  The  fool-plough  is  played 
also  in  London.  The  festival  of  fools 
is  imitated  in  Cheapside.  Groose- 
dandng  is  another  of  the  amusements 
of  the  common  people;  and  thoush 
Shrove  Tuesday  has  passed,  co(S:- 
fighting  and  pancakes  are  not  the 
less  common.  As  the  afternoon 
wears  away,  stage-players  appear ;  and 
crowds  collect  around  them  whilst 
the  **  wonders  of  Bobin  Hood,*"  and 


the  feats  and  frolics  of  his  men,  are 
gazed  on  with  brea^ess  attention  by 
the  citizens  of  London. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  May'*  has  also 
appeared.  He  has  his  speech  to  make 
to  nis  li^e  subjects,  for  to-day  he  is 
omnipotent.  He  is  surrounded  by 
the  governors  and  masters  of  the 
City,  and  on  this  first  of  May  his  will 
is  law. 

And  now  comes  the  elephant,  with 
a  castle  on  his  back.  Torches  pre- 
cede him,  and  incense  is  burnt  bdbre 
him.  In  the  castle  are  younff  girls 
with  branches  of  trees,  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  blue  burning  torches 
also.  They  look  like  fairies ;  whilst 
the  contrast  of  the  dark,  slow-moving 
elephant,  is  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Round  the  Maypole  there  are 
booths  erected  and  bowers  planted 
for  this  one  great  day,  the  first  of 
May.  Within  them  are  seats  and 
refreshments ;  and  by  their  sides  are 
rings  and  circles  of*^  merry  dancers 
who  dance  from  mom  till  eve,  and 
eve  till  mom  again,  in  rapid  and 
endless  succession. 

And  then  the  bonfires  begin ;  yes, 
bonfires  in  the  streets  of  London; 
and  the  sturdy  citizens  fear  not  for 
their  houses,  though  there  are  no 
insurance  companies  to  protect  them 
from  loss  by  fire.  "  It  is  May-day^ 
and  that  is  the  answer  to  all  appre- 
hensions and  to  all  complaints. 

Then  there  are  the  "  merry  milk- 
maids,** with  their  pyramids  of  silver 
tankards,  with  their  milk-pails  hun^ 
round  with  flowers  and  ribands,  with 
their  salvers  and  their  silver  cups, 
and  with  Uieir  dances  and  soncs. 

In  one  word,  all  the  world  is  at 
play  to-day,  and  London  looks  like 
a  large  village  at  fair-time : — 

'*  All  the  earth  is  gay, 

Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity  ; 
And  with  the/rit  of  May 
Doth  eyery  one  keep  holiday.'* 
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«  God  made  the  country, 
But  man  made  the  town." 


Though  morris  -  dancing  is  now 
known  only  to  history ;  though  ^^  the 
brisk  younff  wenches  in  the  country 
parishes"  cmnce  no  longer  round  the 


Maypole ;  though  Robin  Hood  and 
his  men  are  superseded  by  the  rural 
police ;  though  fictitious  foresters 
nave  resigned  their  pretensions  to 
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€s»ai-ga^  nam  and  «w9rQ  cm* 
^(aUes ;  thougk  WbiUun  «1^  djrsnk 
on  May-day,  J^ve  been  huig  since 
Buppceesed  ^y  the  societies  of  the 
^' tei»-tot$r*  bibbers;  tbou^h  merry 
millL-sMids  bi^ve  sold  their  places  to 
crabbed  milk-mes  or  to  wur  milk- 
ufomen;  though  the  muao  aiu}  blow- 
ing of  horns  at  an  ear}y  hour  on  Moy 
morning  or  on  the  pre^dous  eve  fire 
hs^  no  nu^e ;  though  nosfigays  and 
crowns  of  flowers  have  been  forced 
to  yield  to  actions  for  trespasses  and 
indictments  for  petty  larceny ;  though 
our  doors  and  windows  are  |io  more 
adorned  with  the  flowery  spoils  of 
our  younger  population ;  though  the 
Maypole  is  spoken  of  as  a  relic  of 
bariarous  days  j  though  even  thie  boys 
go  not  out  to  seek  May-trees ;  though 
dancing  hath  become  as  unpopular 
as  singing,  so  that  our  rural  popula- 
tion are  without  amusements  and  re- 
creations; though  good  archers  and 
bold  wrestlers,  merry  tournaments, 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
are  known  no  longer;  yet,  thank 
God !  imture  is  still  the  samfi ;  and  the 
bright  sun,  the  balmy  air,  the  haw^ 
thom-bush,  the  flowers  in  tl^e  hedges 
and  the  gardens,  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  the  hununing  of  the  ipsects, 
the  rippling  and  the  gurgling  of  the 
brook  and  the  streamlet,  the  sighing 
of  the  winds,  the  buds,  leaves,  ^d 
blossoms  of  the  trees,  ^re  as  inviting, 
invigorating,  enlivening,  and  enchant- 
ing as  when  the  Queen  Guenever 
called  unto  her  the  Knights  of  the 
Boupd  Table  ai^d  g^ve  them  warning 
that,  early  ii^  tbie  moaning,  she  should 
ride  a-M»ving  ipto  the  woods  and 
fleld^  besiae  Westmnster,  8tiU  (in 
spite  of  the  Eefor^i-bill)  the  elves 
i^re  dancing  and  the  fairies  are  spirt- 
ing, and  we  will  be  up  right  early 
"with  them,  and  make  free  with  the 
covers  and  preserves  in  defiance  of 
game-laws,  game-keepers,  men-traps, 
and  spring -guus!  For  our  May- 
queen,  Sylvia,  is  never  dead,  our  love 
of  nature  is  nothing  deadened ;  and 
away  we  will  dance,  and  right  merrily 
we  will  sing,  with  our  light-hearted 
fairy : — 

"  Oh.  who  is  so  merry,  so  mep-y,  beigb 
ho! 

As  the  ligbt-bearted  feirj,  bei^h  bo ! 
He  gances  and  sings 
Te  the  ^ound  of  hi^  wiogs 

With  a  key,  and  a  keigb,  aud  a  ho  ! 


Ob,  wko  is  MH  m^nr.  So  idrf ,  \m%h  h^ ! 
As  the  ligbtJMaded  fairy,  hiugb  ho ! 

His  n^tar  bo  sips 

From  the  primrose's  lips, 
With  a  hev,  and  a  heigb,  and  a  ho ! 

Ob,  wl^o  is  so  merry,  sq  wary,  heigh  h^ ! 
As  the  ligbt-footed  fairy,  b#igj^  bo  ! 

llis  ni^bt  \&  the  noop, 

And  hi^  sun  is  the  moon. 
With  a  bey,  and  a  heigh,  and  a  bo  ! " 


Well  done,  Darley,  s^y  we !  Witb 
such  a  song  as  tins  we  shall  not  fe«r 
a  raiment  of  twenty  thousand,  either 
of  witches,  sorcerers,  or  soothsayers, 
for  we  would  charm  them  all.  Sq 
away  to  the  woods  I  —  away ! 

iuid  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
them,  with  Julia  and  her  black  tre^ees 
hanging  on  a  white  bosom ;  with  Delia, 
with  pouting  lips  but  winning  eyes ; 
with  Kate,  so  foil  of  wit  and  ready 
repartee ;  with  Caroline,  beaming  with 
youth  aud  love,  poetry  and  romance; 
with  simple  Sally,  who  can  never  say 
"  Bo  to  a  goose,'*  except  when  it  is 
roasted ;  and  with  Lucy,  so  sweetly 
prun  and  delicately  mce,  that  she 
wears  pantaloons  almost  to  the  shoe- 
strings, when  she  goes  "  a-Mayhig,^ 
And  then  Tom  and  Hany,  Bob  and 
Will,  four  jolly  dojgs,  full  of  Latm 
and  cigars,  Euripides  and  trout- 
fishing,  the  PHiwipii  and  cold  punch; 
who  c^  hand  over  stiles,  spi'ead  the 
table-cloth  at  a  pic-nic,  and  cut  the 
twine  which  separates  champagne 
from  the  glasses  with  perfection, — 
form,  with  tlie  writer  of  fliis  essay,  the 
pic-nic  party  of  the  first  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  Think  of  us,  unfortunate  de- 
baters in  the  House  of  Commons; 
miserable  judges  in  the  courts  of  law ; 
drowsy  and  dreary  magistrates  at  the 
oflices  of  the  police  (for  we  would 
not  say  police-offices  for  the  world) ; 
hapless  students  at  King's  Collie 
and  "  Stinkomalee ;"  weary  merchants 
and  jobbers  in  Comhill  and  Loth- 
bury ;  yawning,  discontented,  dis- 
heartened gamesters  at  Crockford's : 
sauntermg,  staring,  br^k&stless 
youn^  gentlemen  at  the  Reform  Club ; 
diasftti^ed  old  Whigs  at  the  club 
for  worn-out  old  gentlemen  yclept 
Brookes's  ;  think  of  us ;  of  bl^k 
tresses,  white  bosoms,  pouting  lips, 
winnmg  eyes,  wit,  repartees,  youfli, 
love,   poeuy,    romance,    pan^loons 
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iqfmn  to  th/e  ^lioe-stringi,  JMv^^ 
Qig9f9,  £uripi4e6,  champa^e,  cold 
fowl,  A  gipey  ^re,  millionfl  of  flowers, 


V9W8,  «^id  bouquein. 
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"Nor  envy  we  the  her4 

Of  town  or  coartly  spl^ere  \ 
To  me  that  little  bird 

Hath  raptures  far  more  defir. 
The  fine  Italian  trill 

Can  no  such  meanings  bear, 
As  from  that  cherub  bill 

Are  borne  along  the  air." 


It  is  the  festival  of  the  chimney- 
sweepers! But  surely  it  will  be 
their  last !  for  the  act  of  parliament 
for  demolishing  old-fashioned  chim- 
neys is  to  come  into  active  operation 
in  a  (ew  short  months,  and  then  — 
why  then — like  their  once  dear  pro- 
tector the  honourable  Grey  Bennett 
— rtheir  occupation  will  be  gone.  Xo 
more  "innocent  urchins"  dyeing  their 
"  beauteous  alabaster  skins  black  Avith 
London  coal  smoke;"  no  more 
'*  heart-rending  tales  of  blessed  child- 
ren made  to  investigate  the  crooked, 
dark,  difficult,  dangerous,  dreadful 
chimneys  against  their  will;"  no 
more  *^  monsters  of  masters,  with 
mopsticks  in  their  hands,  poking  the 
poor  benighted  ones  up  the  cnim- 
ne}^  to  their  hearts'  discontent  ^"  no 
more  rattling  the  chimney-pots  wnth 
their  brushes  and  singing  their  little 
couplet  to  announce  their  arrival  at 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven ;  no  more 
morning  cries  of  "  Sweep  !"  when 
icicles  nang  from  their  dear  little 
noses,  and  snow-balls  grow  to  their 
sweet  little  feet.  No,  no ;  their  task 
\B  done — their  race  is  run.  Machi- 
nery has  triumphed  over  hard  la- 
bour, and  our  soot  is  to  be  removed 
by  patent  brushes  and  authorised 
brooms.  Come  then,  worthy  citi- 
zens, alter  your  chimneys ;  you  are 
sadly  in  arrear.  "  The "  act  will  be 
soon  in  operation,  and  if  your  kitchen- 
grates  be  not  arranged  and  the  sooty 
thoroughfare  be  made  ati'oight  to  the 
house-top,  quite  ready  for  the  "  ma- 
ehme^^  your  spits  will  all  be  stopped, 
your  jacks  ¥rill  turn  no  longer,  your 
^^good  ranges"  will  be  useless,  the 
bricklayers  of  the  corporation  will  be 
sent  to  brick  up  your  chimney-places, 
and  next  winter  you  will  be  consigned 
to  the  cold  and  frost  of  Nova  Zembla ! 
Pleasant  thoughts  these  ibr  a  London 
May -day ! 


But,  at  least,  ihtJi  year  the  climbijig- 
boys  will  have  their  holy  day;  mid 
here  they  coniL*  with  vthltM  teeth  snd 
black  faces,  with  ragged  clathe%  gilt 
paper,  gay  I'ibtmds^  aud  mock  fiiie- 
ries;  tney  have  tbtir  EhQvcls  and 
their  brushes,  ilair  liop  nw]  flii.ii 
song,  their  music  and  their  cries,  an(]l 
a^vay  they  whirl,  round,  and  rouiid, 
and  round,  or  jump  on  one  leg  whilst 
they  are  lan^e  with  the  other.  Some, 
indeed,  more  fortimate,  or  more 
scheming  than  the  rest,  subscribe  to- 
gether for  the  use  of  a  fiddle  and  a 
tiddler,  for  a  "Jack-in-the-green," 
aud  even  for  a  "  lord  and  lady  of  the 
]\Iay,"  who  dance,  sing,  drink,  and 
drop  down  \vith  the  exhaustion  of 
fatigue,  or  from  the  effects  of  gin, 
purl,  and  brown  stout.  An  English- 
man's holyday  might  always  be  re- 
presented by  a  pewter  pot,  a  spirit 
boltle,  a  hni/e  and  fork,  and  beef- 
steaks  and  potatoes.  A  Frenchman's 
holyday  might  be  delineated  by  a 
circle  of  dancers^  a  violin,  a  wgar- 
basin,  and  2LJvg  of  cold  water,  and  by 
cakes  called  ^plaisirs^'  quite  as  light 
as  air.  The  May  festival  of  the 
chimney-sweepers  in  London  is  one 
of  downright  drunkenness ;  and  tl?e 
only  difference  between  the  members 
of  tne  tribes  consists  in  the  quantity 
of  fluids  of  the  same  strength  which 
will  produce  a  similar  result.  Some 
can  "stand"  four,  and  others  fourteen 
pints  of  Barclay's  very  best.  The 
green  leaves,  the  hawthorn,  the 
flowers,  the  lilac,  and  the  "me|"ry 
May,"  have  all  yielded  the  palm  to 
gin  and  porter ;  and  the  pageantry  of 
"Jack-in-the-green"  is  only  enacted 
to  extort  more  halfpence  for  the  beer- 
barrel.  It  is  time  that  anoth^ 
"  FhUip  Stubs''  raised  his  voice  against 
these  "  pleasant  pastimes,"  and  that 
another  ^*^HaW  called  down  the 
judgi^ents  of  l^ef^y^u  pn  such  miser- 
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patronised  so  kindly  ?  FroissBrt, 
Holingshed,  Stowe,  and  Grafton,  must 
answer  for  the  pAst;  but,  for  tbe 
present,  Echo  only  answers,  "Where 
are  they  ?**  There  was  a  time  when 
a  shepherd  could  boast  of  his  skill 
in  archery,  and  when  he  could 
sing,— 


able  soot-searchers  as  these.  But 
no!  The  act  will  soon  be  in  force, 
and  chimney  -  sweeping  will  become 
^^  one  of  the  genieelest  of  the  profss' 
rions'^ 

May-day  1842 1  Yes,  it  is  the  f^te- 
day  of  the  dustmen  !  Not  of  that 
"  bushel  of  dust  which  was  worth  a 
king*8  ransom  ;**  not  of  that  dtutyfYdtAi 
learned  and  artful  men  are  accused  of 
throwing  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
or  the  unsuspecting ;  not  of  the  dust 
of  ancient  "tomes"  lying  on  the 
shelves  of  universities  or  kings*  libra- 
ries ;  and  not  of  that  sold  dust  which 
is  the  idol,  the  god,  tne  every  thing 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But 
no ;  this  is  the  festival  of  the  dustmen, 
who  carry  away  in  dirty  carts  the 
ashes,  mud,  mire,  dust,  and  iilth  of 
streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  houses  in 
this  great  metropolis.  How  ugly 
those  fellows  look ;  how  awkward  is 
their  every  movement;  how  ram- 
pant their  joy ;  how  coarse  and  vul- 
gar their  jests  and  gesticulations! 
But  it  is  May-day !  As  every  dog 
has  his  day,  so  every  dustman  must 
have  his  fete.  Be  it  so !  though  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  it  was  less 
gross,  sensual,  and  dirty. 

But  where  are  the  tournaments  of 
former  May-days,  when  the  pomp 
and  gallantry  of  England  were  ex- 
hibited at  these  fStes  of  chivalry? 
In  vain  to  our  civic  knights  or  our 
hereditary  nobility  shall  we  say, — 

"If  wealth,  sir  knight,  perchance  be 

thine. 
In  tournaments  vou*re  bound  to  shine ; 
Refose,  and  all  the  world  will  swear 
You  are  not  worth  a  rotten  pear."* 

And  where  are  the  sports  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  citizens,  and  the  yeo- 
men ?  Where  are  the  hawks  who 
presided  with  their  masters  at  the 
tables  which  groaned  beneath  the 
viands  and  the  wines  of  those  days 
of  luxury,  of  whom  Chaucer  said, — 

<*Ne  what  hawkes  sytten  on  peroben 

above, 
Ne  what  koundes  lyg^en  on  tbe  flour 

adounl" 

And  where  are  the  military  sports 
which  the  fair  sex  loved  so  well  and 


**  I  can  dance  the  rajre ;  I  can  both  pipe 

and  sing. 
If  I  were  merj ;  I  can  both  horle  and 

sling; 
I  runne,  I  wrestle,  I  can  well  tbrowe  the 

barre, 
No  shepherd  throweth  the  axeltree  so 

farre. 
If  I  were  merjr,  I  could  well  leape  and 

spring; 
I  were  a  man  mete  to  serve  a  prince  o? 

king," 

To  which  an  alderman  or  a  knight, 
a  mayor  or  a  yeoman  of  1842,  would 
be  able  truly  to  reply : — 

"  I  can  drink  a  bottle,  I  can  ride  in  a 

wherry; 
If  I  were  merry,  it  would  be  thro'  good 

sherry. 
I  talk,  I  walk,  I  can  speak  at  Guildhall, 
I  can  eat  at  the  feast,  and  look  on  at  the 

ball; 
When  I  am  merry,  it*8  the  fault  of  the 

sherry, 
And  then  I  am  ripe  to  play  at  bob* 

cherry." 

No  offence  to  the  aldermen  is  here 
intended,  but  the  lines  toe  founded  on 
fact  At  Highbury  Bam  two  libe- 
ral aldermen,  in  the  merry  month 
of  June,  after  having  discussed  be- 
tween them  the  merits  of  four  bottles 
of  old  sherry,  took  to  playing  at "  bob' 
cherry  y'  in  the  year  1 84 1 !  They,  no 
doubt,  thought  with  Arbuthnot, 
"  that  bob-cherry  teaches  at  once  two 
noble  virtues,  patience  and  con- 
stancy. The  first  in  adhering  to  the 
pursuit  of  one  end;  the  li^r  in 
bearing  a  disappointment.** 

And  where  are  the  old  sports  ofiSkit 
city  of  London  f  Where  shall  wc 
see  the  leaping,  the  shooting  with 
the  bow,  the  wrestling,  the  castii^ 
the  stone,  and  the  fighting  with 
shields  of  days  never  to  return?  No 
more 


•  Harleian  MSS.  of  the  13lh  century.     No.  2253,  fol.  108. 
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'<  Shall  the  damsels  delight 
When  they  their  timbrels  smiti. 
And  thereunto  dance  and  carol  sweet.*' 

And  where  are  thej  lord'mavor*s 
pitek  a/ dogs  Idt^  irfaioh  the  dti^teHs 
nunted  when  the  common  hunt  went 
out?  And  where  do  the  lower 
classes  divert  themselves  at  football, 
cudgels,  shovelboard,  stowball,  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  pitching  the  bar? 
These  amusements  are  forgotten,  and 
political  clubs  and  alehouse  debates 
nave  usurped  their  places.  There 
was  a  time  when 

•*  Thej  had  Hercules  of  monsters  con- 

q  tiering ; 
Hage  great  giants,  in  a  forest  fighting 
With  Hons,  hearsi  wolves,  apes,  fblet, 

and  grayes, 
Baiards  and  brockes        •        *        w 
♦    •  Oh  !  these  were  wondrous  frayes." 

But  <iow  there  are  "  youn^  menV 
associations  to  oppose  the  income- 
tax,  and  "  young  ladies'  ba^rasirs  to 
aid  the  Anti-Com-law  League  in  its 
effbrts  against  the  slidmg-sSile."  In 
ft>nner  days  they  wrote — 

**  Let  nothing  that's  magnifical. 
Or  that  may  tend  to  London's  graceful 

state, 
Be  unperfermed,  as  showes  and  solemn 

feasts. 
Watches  in  armour,  triumphes,  cresset 

lights, 
Boneflres,  belles,  and   peales  of  ordi- 

niiunce 
And  pleasure.    See  thai  places  be  pub^ 

Ksbed, 
Mai^antet  and  maslMS,  with  mirth  avid 

misttrelsie, 
Pageants  and  sebooi-feaates,  beares  and 

pnppet-pkues." 

Bat  m  1842^  on  the  first  of  May, 
it  is  mid- winter  in  London.  The 
fashion  and  SUte  of  the  nation  crowd 
its  streets  in  splendid  equipages,  and 
oomrert  night  into  day  and  day  into 
night.  Now  the  benefits  have  com- 
menced at  the  winter  theatres,  the 
fMnonable  and  unfashionable  crowd 
to  the  Royal  Academy  to  admire  their 
own  portraits ;  £xeter  Hall  is  crammed 
to  suffocation  three  times  per  diem 
with  the  annual  assemblages  of  chari- 
table and  of  sectarian  societies ;  the 
parks  are  pleasant  imitations  of  the 
country ;  and  a  few  stray  butterflies 
mliy  be  seen  fluttering  over  the  heads 
of  pale  and  half-chilled  pedestrians, 

London  adieu! 

VOL.  XXV.  NOt  CXLXX, 


To  May, 

"  W«kome !  dl  hail  to  (hee^ 

Heart-stirring  May ! 
Thou  hast  woh  from  my  wild  harp 

A  raptuh>us  lay. 
And  the  last  dying  murmur 

That  sleeps  on  the  string 
Is  welcome  !   A\\  hail  to  thee. 

Welcome,  young  Spring  ! " 

Buttereupt  and  Daities, 
"  Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare. 
Of  sober  speech  and  silver  hair, 
Who  carry  counsel,  wise  and  sage, 
With  all  the  g^vity  of  age ; 
Oh  !  say,  do  ye  not  like  to  hear 
The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear, 
When  sportive  urchins  laugh  and  shout, 
Tossing  those  precious  flowers  ahoul. 
Springing  with  bold  and  gleesome  bound, 

Proclaiming  joy  that  crazes. 
And  chorussing  ue  magic  sound 

Of  *  buttercups  and  daisies  V  *' 

Spring  and  Lo$e, 
"  Season  of  love  ?   sweet  chosen  time  ! 

the  hour 
For  peace  and  blessedness  ;  when  hearts 

as  younjT 
Ai  hawthorn  flowers  (as  lively  and  as 

bright !) 
Rejoice  in  dreams  of  bliss  and  happiness ; 
Andf'neath  the  shade  of  patriarchal  trees. 
In  silent  groves,  the  erening  star  their 

guide. 
Sigh  tales  of  truth  and  promises  of  faith, 
That  angels  on  their  drones  rejoice  to 
bear." 

The  Cuckoo. 
*'  Fatry  of  the  mountains. 
Spirit  of  the  grove, 
Charmdr  of  the  fountains. 

Whence  that  voice  of  love? 
From  what  secret  dwelling 

Sounds  the  changeful  note  ? 
Now  ffbm  forest  swelling, 
Now  from  vale  remote. 
T6ice  that  floats  through  heaven 

With  its  tale  of  mirth. 
Glories  of  the  even. 
Melodies  of  earth." 

FhiaU, 
"  Come,  Jet  us  walk  abroad  to-day. 
This  glowing,  glorious  first  of  May. 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  leave  your  books 
For  verdant  fields  and  running  brooks ; 
The  Muses  all  have  gone  a  Maying, 
And  we  should  after  (hem  be  straying. 
'J'hen  haste,  my  friend,  and  let  us  go 
Where  daisies  and  the  wild  thyme  grow  ; 
N<it  more  on  dnsty  volumes  look. 
To-day  w^'U  feird  ftom  Nature's  book/' 
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DE  RE  VEHICULAR!. 

Chapter  L 

DB  ysmCULORUM  PRIMO  AUCTORB  ;  OR,  WHO  WAS  THB  FIRST  COACHMAKSR  ? 


Association  of  Ideas  —  Philosophical 
Principles— Earlj  History  of  Coach- 
maldng — Colonisation  of  Connecticut 
— Theory  of  Mermaids — Human  Na- 
ture—Invention of  Legs — Oriffin  of 
Man — Adam's  Wheelbarrow — Claims 
of  Athena— Homer  criticised — Vulcan 

—  Joseph  and  his  Brethren— Gallic 
Esseda — Roman  Vehicles  derived  from 
the  Gauls— Pastoral  Nations — Pelops 
and  Poseidon—*'  The  Birth  of  Venus  " 
—Ancient  Navigation — Poseidon  and 
Prometheus  identified  with  Noah—. 
Story  ofPlutusandPhilomelui — One- 
wheeled  Chariots  —  Classification  of 
Vehicles— 1.  B(g«— of  Phrygian  Ori- 
gin— Dolon's  Reward — Games  in  ho- 
nour  of  Patroclus  —  Passage  from  Ho- 
mer —  Passage  from  Vireil  —  **  The 
Land  of  Dreams"— "  Thaddy's  Vision" 
— Passage  from  Hesiod — II.  Triga — 
Flight  of  the  Israelites— III.  Qua- 
drif^— Erichthonius— The  Egyptians 

—  ranathenaio  Games  —  Trochilus, 
Orsilochus,  &c. 

The  association  of  ideas,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  principal 
source  of  this  life*s  pleasures ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  now  much  the 
world  is  indebted  to  the  inventor  of 
that  doctrine.  For  how  narrow  and 
circumscribed  the  limits  of  ei\ioy- 
ment  were,  until  the  afore  -  men- 
tioned theory  was  left,  like  Tom 
Jones,  in  the  bed  of  Mr.  Hartley 
(who  has  ever  smce  passed — ^Heaven 
knows  with  how  much  reason — ^for 
its  true  and  lawful  begetter),  we 
leave  bv  all  unprejudicea  readers  to 
be  decided.  Certam  it  is,  that,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  merriment  has 
of  late  prevailed  in  the  world  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  barriers  be- 
tween gravity  and  mirth  are  now 
CTOwn  so  faint,  that,  like  the  chalked 
ngures  on  the  floor  of  a  ball-room, 
we  know  not  exactly  where  they 
were  once  traced:  one  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  subjects,  which 
would  never  before  have  been  thought 
seriously  of,  are  now  treated  with 
philosophic  gravity;  and  questions 
which  were  wont  to  engage  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  among  our  ancestors,  are 
passed  off  with  a  joke  and  a  laugh, 
leaving  these  speculations,  however, 


for  another  opportunity,  we  shall 
merely  in  this  place  remark,  that  our 
pleasures  are  m  proportion  to  the 
number  of  our  associations,  and  that 
person  has  most  chances  of  pass- 
mg  his  life  agreeably,  in  whose  mind 
such  ample  stores  of  knowledge  are 
contained,  that  no  object,  however 
trivial,  can  appear  before  his  eyes 
without  excitmg  in  him  a  long  and 
delightful  train  of  ideas.  This  phi- 
losophical remark,  however  consonant 
it  be  with  our  acknowledged  sagadty, 
is  not  in  the  least  originu,  it  having 
been  made  at  least  a  hundred  times 
before.  But  it  is  the  &shion  in  these 
days  for  men  to  take  opinions  from 
others.  We  must  go  with  the  stream, 
— ^promising,  however,  that  if,  in  the 
present  papers,  we  occasionally  steal 
ideas  from  others,  our  readers  will 
meet  with  many/octe  concerning  wi- 
tiquity  which  are  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  them- 
selves nor  any  where  else  that  we 
know  of. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  M>ply 
the  principles  we  have  laid  down  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
acting  in  this  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  all  other  philosophers,  who, 
in  the  beginnings  of  their  works, 
always  advertise  their  readers  finran 
what  premises  they  intend  to  set  out 
(whicn  premises  are,  {[enerall^,  their 
own  opinions  exalted  mto  maxims  by 
the  same  process  that  we  raise  water 
by  a  pump,  making  it  appear  to  flow 
fifom  above,  whereas  its  natural  station 
is  on  the  common  level  of  sub- 
terranean spring).  This  explana- 
tory practice  of  tneirs,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  a  very  considente 
one ;  for,  as  each  acts  by  a  di£fereat 
rule,  *'  being  a  rule  unto  them- 
selves,** their  conclusions  might  aome- 
times  appear  contrary  to  truth,  did 
they  not,  at  the  outset,  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly known  what  they  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true.  From  this  it  would 
appear,  as  well  as  from  the  c^- 
mylogy  of  the  word,  that  principles 
are  tne  opinions  put  forward  hj 
every  writer  in  the  first  page  of  his 
discourse,  in  whkh  sense,  and  in  no 
other,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
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we  haye  jnrt  tised  the  word.  From 
these  principles  one  consequence  evi- 
dently flows,  as  the  water  flows  from, 
ito  fountain,  which  is,  that  if  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, we  should  take  every  possible 
jneans  to  widen  its  bed,  and  conduct 
it  away  through  branching  streams 
over  all  the  domains  of  knowledge, 
even  the  most  humble  and  unpre- 
tending. With  this  view  it  is  that 
we  here  make  proposals  for  an  ex- 
tensive history  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopement  of  the  coachmaker's  art, 
from  Paradise  to  Long  Acre ;  in  order 
to  assist  in  which  patriotic,  or  rather 
cosmopolitic  undertaking,  it  is  our 
intention  to  throw  tog^er  a  few 

Eieces  of  information  on  the  ancient 
istory  of  this  art,  leaving  its  com- 
plete accomplishment  and  continu- 
ation down  to  the  present  day*  to 
future  generations,  when  accumulated 
knowledge  shall  have  enabled  one 
master-mind  to  grasp  the  whole  and 
present  it  to  the  reader  in  an  uniform 
work.  We  shall  accordingly  enter 
ppon  our  task  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  veneration  and  awe,  hoping 
that  some  errors  will  be  excused  in 
consequence  of  the  abstruse  and 
thorny  nature  of  Uie  subject. 
.  IVhen  the  first  settlers  of  Con- 
necticut laid  their  wise  heads  toge- 
ther to  devise  a  code  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  colony,  they  determined, 
after  much  debate,  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  God — until  they  could 
make  better.  This  fact  contains  a 
cryptical  exposition  of  one  great  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature,  which  impels  us 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  our  present 
state,  but  ever  to  be  seeking  foreij^ 
*^  aids  and  appliances.**  To  tnis  prin- 
ciple is  due  the  invention  of  breeches 
and  breakwaters,  beards  and  bed- 
curtains,  razors,  rasps,  rockets,  re- 
busses,  and  ratafee.  It  is  even  the 
oinnion  of  certain  philosophers  that 
1^^  were  not  the  ongmal  appendages 
ofinan*s  body,  but  that  he  terminated 
below  in  a  long,  smooth  tail,  like 
that  of  a  mermaid.t 


Let  not  the  learned  reader  here 
^  away  with  the  opinion  that  we 
mtend  positively  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  the  demi-female  race,^^*  auc- 
toris  aliud  agentis  parva  auctoritas  ;** 
in  other  words,  a  man  may  call  a 
poker  a  shovel  when  his  object  is  to 
prove  that  the  distance  from  here  to 
the  butcher^s  is  twice  as  far  as  half 
way.  Every  lover  who  compares 
his  mistress  to  a  basilisk  does  not 
really  intend  that  any  one  should 
believe  in  the  existence  of  that  crea- 
ture. It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Most  men 
would  be  silent  if  they  talked  of 
nothing  but  what  they  understood. 
Seriously,  however,  we  have  always 
imagined  that  the  belief  in  mermaids 
was  disseminated  by  some  Dutch 
sailor,  who,  struck  by  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  the  s^ds  in  the  North- 
em  Ocean  to  his  countr3rwomen,  re- 
turned and  vowed  that  he  had  beheld 
these  semi-human  creatures. 

To  return,  however,  to  primitive 
man,  whom  we  left  rolling  about 
with  a  long  tail  at  his  heels.  Find- 
ing that  tnis  species  of  continuation 
was  by  no  means  useful  to  him,  ex- 
cept as  a  rudder,  he  began  to  set  his 
wits  to  work  in  order  to  rid  hhnself 
of  it.  He  looked  over  his  shoulders 
every  second,  and  then  turned  away 
his  eyes  in  disgust.  Three  minutes 
to  six,  and  his  lady  was  to  waddle  by 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck.  In  an 
agony  of  despair  he  proleptiodly 
acted  Alexander  by  cutting  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  which  he  could  not  untie. 
Gettine  into  a  mighty  rage,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Curse  my  legsF*  and  smote 
with  such  violence  the  rocky  so&  upon 
which  he  was  reclming  with  his  tail, 
that  it  split  into  those  utensils  called 
^tXiitf,  crmu,  jambees,  forks,  prongs, 
p^s,  or  prope.J  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  some  of  them  in  their  fury  broke 
off  their  tails  and  something  more ; 
and  that  these  were  they  uiat  ho- 
vered about  St.  Francis,  during  the 
period  of  one  of  his  mortifications, 


*  See  Wiliinn  Felton,  the  Coacbmaker's,  Treatise  on  Carriagei ;  comprehend. 
iDg  Coaches,  Chariots,  Phaetons,  &c. ;  with  their  proper  Hameas.  Lond.  1794-5. 
Smm.  Bonme  on  Wheel-Carriagea,  &c. ;  Lond.  1776 :  and  Will.  Deacon's  Obaenr. 
on  Stage  AVagons,  1807. 

t  See  the  story  of  the  Piscia  Mulier  in  Navaretti's  Descrip.  of  China :  1.  vi.  c.  5,  §  7. 

t  Had  this  never  happened,  King  Lear  would  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing to  Mad  Torn,—"  Ha  !  Here's  three  on  'a  are  sophisticated,  thou  art  the  thing 
itself;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  h%xe.forhtd  animal  as  thou 
art-"— iict  lU.  Scene  6* 
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and  were  by  him  taken  for  che- 
mbim.  For,  as  the  story  goes,  he 
handed  eaeh  of  them  a  ehaur  and 
said,  "  Ah  9^  asseyeas-vous,  messieurs 
et  mesdames,  asseyez-vons."  "  Nous 
n'arons  p«  de  qaoi,"  replied  they, 
with  woeftil  visages,  still  continninfl^ 
their  airy  erolntions  round  the  celL 
But  let  us  launch  no  farther  into 
these  hottorrdesi  abysses  of  speculation. 
We  have,  at  present,  only  to  do  with 
man  as  he  is,  and  with  the  substitutes 
he  has  found  since  the  invention  of 
legs  to  render  the  latter  of  Kttle 
value.  It  will  be  evident  to  an  acute 
reader  that  we  allude  to  cars,  wains, 
wagons,  coaches,  chariots,  or,  in  one 
word,  to  vehicles.  Were  the  date  of 
the  first  use  of  these  once  settled,  the 
age  of  the  creation  of  man  would  no 
longer  be  a  subject  of  dispute ;  for  it 
is  extremely  jjrobable  that  affricnl- 
ture  began  with  Adam,  and  that 
carts  were  soon  by  him  found  neces- 
sary in  his  rural  occupations.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  unlikely  that  Eve's 
caro  &po3o  having  hatch«J  the  plough* 
proceeded  to  sit  upon  the  wagon ; 
for  from  the  former  to  the  latter  was 
but  a  short  step,  there  being  nearly 
as  much  resemblance  between  a 
plough  and  a  cart  as  there  is  between 
a  lolwter  and  an  ox.  It  should  here, 
however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  in 
applying  the  words  wagon  and  cart 
to  the  vehicles  employed  by  our 
eomimon  parent,  we  only  use  the 
license  arrogated  to  themselves  by 
poets  and  antiquaries  of  mt^nifying 
every  thing  that  lies  beyond  their 
horicon.  Thus  some  men  affirm  that 
we  are  all  descended  ftom  Adam, 
because  he  was  a  hundred  feet  high 
and  we  ate  not  as  many  inches.  Com- 
mon sense  will  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Adam  was  possessed  of  no  more 
than  a  wheelbarrow,  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  fetch  his  linen  fVom  the 
washerwoman  every  Saturday  even- 
ing. Indeed  it  has  been  imagined 
that  Homerf  means  to  hint  at  this 
when  he  says,  speaking  of  Athena, — 


**  She  first  taught  to  earth -inhi 
arttficert  to  frame  wagotis  and  ci 
wrougbt  war^kariots  in  brass." 

But  the  poet  here  certainly  mi 
a  mistake,  or  else  his  words  are 
ceptible  of  two  interpretations, 
is  mistaken  if  he  means  to  affirm  t 
Athena  was  really  bi  propria  p 
smut  the  inventor  of  these  same  vd 
cles;  but  he  is  not  mistaken  if 
l^ords  be  the  husk  of  an  aU^ 
and  are  merely  intended  to  si^ 
as  Phumutus  understands  it,  that! 
Virgin  Goddess,  as  goddess  ofwisck 
presided  over  eveiy  invention  doe 
the  ingenuity  of  man.    In  this  m 
she  may  be  said  to  have  invented  i 
wagon,  and  yet  Adam  be  resped 
still  as  the  father  of  coachnuU 
which  he  certainly  is  in  spite  of  wl 
ever  Homer  or  any  other  wise 
may  say  to  the  contrary.    But  tl 
assertion  of  the  blind  poet  may  aM 
be  explained  away  by  supposing  thil 
he  only  meant  to  attribute  to  her  tk 
first   manufacture    of   l^or-chariot^ 
leaving  the  wagons  intended  for  agri- 
cultural    purposes,    mariced     witfc 
Adam*8  kopna,  Hke  the  Atheniffl 
horses.    In  this  way  the  old  gentle- 
man might  be  sa\'ea  from  behig  stiy* 
matised  as  an  ignoramus,  though  vc 
shrewdly  suspect  that  he  niean?  no 
other  twin  to  attribute  to  his  heatben 
goddess  an  invention  of  whidi  «!» 
was  no  more  capable  than  our  white 
tom-eat,  who   is   at   this  nwmeiit 
grdvely  pointing  at  the  pendant  htd 
of  our  slipper  with  his  laty  T**' 
whilst  he  revolves  in  his  mfiia  the 
moments  when,  in  the  very  priioe  at* 
youth,  he  bounced  down -stairs  «t 
midnight  after  the  rats,  as  Cicero 
expresseth  it,  "  cum  kickis,  et  {ndof. 
et  horribili  sonitu." 

*'  And  this  is  why  tbey  call  hia  Cin- 
derella.'*^ 

What  induces  us  more  firmlj  to 
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McaailieTe  that  the  vnfbrtmiate  mHIump 
wn  i4  the  lUad  has  committed  himself 
I  so  ^088  a  luamier,  U  a  passage  in 
r^Hi^stides,*  where  he  perversely  per- 
■i  cssts  in  attributing  this  inventum  to 
SI  lihena.  This  testimony,  howeyer, 
^jj^^  contradigted  by  Ovid  in  these 
^  j^iords  :— 
l.-.K  "Ad  altos 

.^peducit  jurenem,  Vuloania  muoers,  our- 

-  n»fl."t 

g-  Now  this  is  either  to  be  under- 
jj^,ltood  as  referring  to  the  necessary 
^ .  Bse  of  fire  in  softening  the  iron, 
TM^Wass,  or  other  metal  employed  about 
..  .all  vdiicles,  or  it  merely  refers  to 
J  U  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun.  At  any  rate 
,1  it  is  false  if  it  means  to  assign  the 
'  ,1  invention  of  all  wheeled  carriaires  to 
'::  Vulcan. 
.  „-     "  What  is  nothing  ?"  inqiured  the 

.  magistrate. 
>       *^A  footless  stocking  without   a 
,,  leg,"  replied  the  Hibernian  school- 
'  -,  master. 

^  And  what  is  nonsense  ?  *' 
"  Why  it's  nonsense  to  bolt  a  door 
with  a  boiled  carrot.** 

He  miffht  have  said,  ^^  It*s  nonsense 
^  scholiasts  to  pretend  to  know 
any  thing  about  antiquity."  This 
we  shall  prove  in  three  words.  One 
of  these  commenting  ragamuffins 
asserts  that  £riehthomus  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  chariot.  Soul  of  Pyr- 
rhus  Idgorius,  repel  the  assertion! 
Was  not  Eridithonius  an  alderman 
of  the  dty  of  Athens,  and  within  an 
ace  of  being  lord-mayor  ?  How  then 
could  he  he  the  inventor  of  chariots, 
when  the^r  existed  long  before  the 
(3^  in  which  he  resided  ?  Oh,  ill- 
'  omeaed  scholiast  I  ii  is  evident  that 
when  thou  didst  pen  the  lines  to 
[  which  we  are  alludmg,  tiiou  wert  in 
that  state  of  mental  aberration  ;vhieh 
is  now  called  being  fuddled, — leering 
with  one  eye  at  a  jar  of  Pramnian 
or  Thasian,  and  with  the  otlu^  at 
the  Evcyclopcedia  from  which  thou 
wert  copying  thy  ill-dig^ted  notes ; 
whilst  little  rhiloctetes,  the  printer's 
devil,  was  kicking  his  heels  in  the 
passage. 

From  this  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  one's  face,  that  no  dweller  in 
Athens  can  possibly  lay  claim  to  the 


inTcntion  of  vehides.  Therefore  the 
Acrophylns  put  forward  by  Ter- 
tullisin}  may  go  shake  his  ears ;  and 
Erichthonius,  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  an  old  contrivance,  may  hide 
his  handy  1^  in  his  pocket.§  For 
when  we  talk  of  chariots  beibre  the 
time  of  the  ugly  litUe  son  of  Vukmi, 
we  do  so  advisedly,  ibr  he  died  ii.c. 
1437 ;  and  we  shsll  proceed  to  pro- 
duce authentic  accounts  of  vehicles 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  previous. 

First,  then^  in  the  time  of  Moses 
tiiere  existed  not  only  chariots,  but 
warlike  ones ;  for  when  Pharai^  went 
to  pursue  the  children  of  Israel^  '*  he 
took  six  hundred  chosen  duuiots, 
and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt"  \ 

Secondly,  in  Joseph's  time,  long 
before  Moses,  wagons  are  spoken  of 
as  by  him  sent  to  bring  his  relations 
into  the  fertile  country,  which  are 
the  most  ancient  vehicles  mentioned 
in  lustonr,  unless  those  royal  chariots 
in  which  Pharaoh  allowed  Joseph 
as  a  great  honour  to  ride,  were  of  an 
anterior  date.^  These  conveyances 
were  probably  of  some  peculiar  shape, 
and  especially  reserved  for  the  king's 
use,  or  for  those  upon  whom  he  in- 
tended to  con&r  especial  honour.  It 
is  certain  that  with  the  Egyptian  as 
with  the  Persian  monarchs,  it  was  a 
custom  oftener  to  journey  in  carriages 
than  on  horseback.  .^Jid  we  n^ 
not  go  very  fiir  for  the  reason,  siaoe 
it  is  probable  that  they  found  that 
mode  of  progression  the  most  com* 
ibrtable  and  mi^estk^ 

From  this  it  would  {»pear  that  the 
art  of  coachmaking  had,  in  those 
ages,  advanced  some  stages  towards 
perfection.  We  mean  that  these 
diariots  could  not  possibly  have  been 
t^e  first  that  were  made,  so  that  their 
original  construction  is  cast  bade  into 
indefinite  antiquity ;  a  further  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  wagons  sent  by 
•loseph,  at  Pharaoh's  command^  to 
bring  his  &ther  and  brethren  from 
the  And  of  Canaan^  were  not  of  the 
common  sort,  although  the  English 
version  nms  thus :  — "  Take  you 
wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
your  little  ones  and  for  your  wives, 
and  bring  your  fathers  and  come."** 


t  Metam.  ii.  105,  5^^. 
$  Virgil,  Georg.  iih  IIS,  cum  not  Senr. 


*  In  Panatfa.  t^nrm  U,  &cc. 

t  De  Spectaculis. 
J  Exod.  xiv.  7. 
1  "  He  made  him  ride  in  die  second  d^ot  which  he  had,"  GeniTili.  43.  t^ 
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But  Castalius  translates  the  passage 
in  loftier  phraseology: — "  He  com- 
manded them  to  make  abundance  of 
Egyptian  vehicles,  in  which  the  wo- 
men and  children  might  be  removed." 
Jonathan,  in  his  Paraphrase,  makes 
use  of  the  word  hasaedamm^*  whence, 
doubtless,  the  Crallic  esseda  had  their 
name;  since,  as  the  incomparable 
Bochart  has  observed,  the  two  species 
were  extremely  similar  in  shape. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  here 
digress  a  little  and  offer  a  few  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  Roman 
chariots,  whose  name  and  configura- 
tion were  borrowed  from  the  Gauls. 

1.  The  Essedum  first  claims  our 
notice,  as  it  is  the  mention  of  it  that 
here  draws  us  out  of  our  path.  It 
was  used  not  only  by  the  Grauls  and 
Belgians,  but  ako  by  the  ancient 
Britons-t  The  yokes  were  ffenendly 
carved  or  embo^ed  ;|  and  the  horses 
used  in  dragging  it  were  not  yoked 
side  by  side,  but  placed  one  before 
the  other.  The  whole,  amon^  the 
Bomans,  was  covered  with  e^ant 
ornaments  .§ 

2.  The  Fetoritum  or  Pilentum  is 
also  said  by  Varro  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Gauls.  Fe8tus,|| 
however,  sends  us  to  the  iEk)lic  dialect 
of  the  Greek  for  its  origin,  for  he 
says  that  it  obtained  its  name  from 
the  number  of  its  wheels.  Now  it 
happens  that  the  Gauls  received  their 
numerals  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles,  and  that  these  were  a 
colony  from  Fhocis,  and  imported 
alon^  with  their  bodies  the  Mom  dia- 
lect, m  which  irirv^%u  <r/ri/^if ,  and  triro^is, 
are  the  same  aj9  the  rw^n^is  of  the 
lonians.  The  chariot  had  four  wheels. 
WTiat  more  likely,  then,  than  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  this  fact  P  We 
may  add  that  the  Welsh  still  call  a 
sinular  vehicle  peduvar,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Brittany  peuar.^ 


r«^n;-.  ^«  «       ♦«« 


testimony  of  Qointilian.**  It  is  not 
now  to  be  found  in  either  of  those 
languages;  although  in  the  Britoii, 
rhedeg  means  to  run,  redecfa  a  nee, 
rhedagivr  a  racer,  and  rhedagwa  a 
race-course  or  hippodrome,ft  one  of 
which  still  remams  near  Leioester, 
and  is  called  by  the  country  peopk 
Rawdikes,  It  may  probably  have 
once  belonged  to  the  andent  eastk 
of  Bawhead  and  Bloody  Bones.^ 
Among  the  Salani  there  was  a  city 
named  Eporedia,  which  probably  had 
some  connexion  with  the  use  of  this 
chariot,  as  FUny  informs  us  that  it 
was  so  called  from  its  being  inhalHted 
by  horse-tamers. 

4.  BemuL,  a  car  of  wicker-work, 
received  its  name  from  the  same  peo- 
ple.§§  A  similar  construction  is  still 
called  by  the  Germans  henne^  and  by 
the  French  baxneau.  In  the  Dotdi 
the  word  means  a  chest  or  hutch; 
and  the  English  hm  may  probably 
have  some  affinity  to  it.  A  word  m 
like  sound  meant  a  trunk  in  the 

GreeMH 

5.  Tne  carpentum  likewise  was  an 
inmortation.  In  Borne  it  was  gene- 
rally drawn  by  mules,  and  used  by 
empresses  or  matrons ;  but  in  Gam 
we  find  kings  fighting  in  silver  cor- 
j^etUa.^^  This  barl^ric  luxury  was 
imitated  by  the  Boman  emperors,*** 
Elagabalus  even  went  so  far  as  to 
drive  about  in  a  similar  vehicle  drawn 
by  white  ladies,  which  is  a  periphrasb 
for  women  in  the  state  of  Eve-ftt 

Having  given  our  readers  a  small 
taste  of  our  learning  on  this  subject, 
let  us  now  revert  to  Joseph.  We 
were  about  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  rude  vehicles  used 
m  the  fields  should  have  been  sent 
by  order  of  a  king  to  so  great  a 
distance,  and  for  the  transport  of 
women  and  children.  C^Btalhis 
is,  therefore,  without  doubt  right  in 
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elusion  that  the  wagons  sent  out  of 
Egypt  by  Joseph  must  have  been  at 
least  one  remove  superior  to  those 
employed  in  agriculture.  If  the  dis- 
tance was  still  greater,  the  latter  must 
have  been  of  exceedingly  uncouth 
and  primitive  construction;  for  we 
have  already  demonstrated  the  simi- 
larity of  the  «/M^  of  the  Septuagint 
to  the  esseda  of  the  Grauls ;  and  we 
know  that  the  latter,  though  loaded 
with  ornaments,  were  of  no  very  per- 
fect construction.* 

The  extreme  slowness  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  coachmaking  made 
in  the  two  thousand  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  Adam  and  Joseph 
may  be  explained ;  first,  by  the  deluge, 
in  which  perished,  doubtless,  many 
useful  inventions;  second,  by  the 
general  preference  of  mankind  for 
the  nomadic  and  pastoral  life.  The 
competition  so  much  prized  by  Hesiod 
not  existing,  men  never  had  their 
inclination  to  opposition  sufficiently 
developed ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
never  improve  upon  their  neighbours, 
but  when  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
"aggravate"  by  outdoing  them.  The 
Jews,  we  know,  were  eminentlv  pas- 
toral, as  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledge :  '*  Thy  servants  are  shepherds, 
both  we,  and  also  our  fathers."  f 
And  Rebekah  is  represented  not  in  a 
coach-and-six,  but  on  the  hump  of 
a  camel ;  "  And  Rebekah  arose,  and 
her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon 
camels  and  followed  the  man."{ 
Jacob,  also,  when  in  a  locomotive 
humour,  rises  and  sets  "  his  sons  and 
his  wives  upon  camels."  §  Nor  has 
this  nation  utterly  lost  its  primitive 
habits,  for  we  are  assured  that  still 
in  the  capital  of  Gaul, — 
"  Jew  clothesmen, like  shepherds,  recline 
under  trees." 

Which  is  the  reason  given  for  their 
being  disliked  by  the  Egyptians: 
"  Every  shepherd  is  an  abommation 


From  all  that  we  have  said,  it  must 
now  be  pretty  dear  that  neither 
Erichthonius  nor  Acrophylus  were 
the  inventors  of  vehicles.  Now  it  \a 
evident  that  if  these  two  personages 
had  not  this  honour,  it  cannot  be 
with  any  reason  ascribed  to  Pelops, 
who  lived  long  after  them.  And  yet 
the  same  schouast  on  Pindar,^  whose 
ignorance  we  have  exposed,  plun^ 
deeper  into  the  mire ;  and,  forgettmg 
his  former  assertion,  savs,  "  I^  it  be 
known  that  Pelops  was  tne  first  mortal 
coachmaker,  having  been  apprenticed 
for  the  usual  term  to  Poseidon." 
From  this,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  Poseidon,  and  not  Pelops,  was  the 
real  inventor ;  on  which  account  the 
scholiast  (who  seems  to  have  had 
some  glimpses  of  the  fact)  adds  a 
little  further  on, "  They  (the  chariots) 
are  called  Poseidonians,  because  Po- 
seidon first  shewed  Pelops  the  way  to 
make  them."  But  the  same  annota- 
tor  in  another  place  does  not  so  much 
attribute  the  invention  of  vehicles  to 
Poseidon  as  the  art  of  yoking  horses, 
and  there  may  have  been  chariots 
long  before  post-horses.  If  this  be 
true,  Aristides,  in  his  Isthmian  ora- 
tion, evidently  stumbles  on  a  mare*s 
nest  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
god  of  brine  and  pickles,  "lie  pre- 
sented to  men  two  kmds  of  vehicles, — 
omnibuses  by  land  and  steam-packets 
by  sea."  We  shall  prove  that  he 
did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
at  least  if  we  are  not  able  to  identify 
him  with  some  personage  to  whom 
these  inventions  are  really  due. 
First,  then,  as  to  navigation,  we  have 
good  authority  for  supposing  that 
not  to  him,  but  to  Venus,  is  due  the 
glory  of  having  originally  ventured 
in  a  canoe  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  making  a  man  ride  on  his 
own  back,  we  believe  that  our  posi- 
tion may  be  proved  by  inferences 

Hi-awn     rre\m     fha     fnllnwrinor     nn^m. 
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Tbe  hetren'i  rtd  pxum  plsngMl  m^  the  Tbe  waldsg  w»f«kto  nimd  ikeir  dxwny 

maia  beads 

Headlong ;  and  on  his  track  came  du^j  Oo  her  to  gase ;  then  gUdden'd  with  the 

Night,  ai^ht. 

Spreading  her  sahle  winga  from  pole  to  Went  Quivering  o*er  the  deep  and  boond. 

pole.  less  sea. 

(So  Death  pursues  us.)    On  that  night,  Onward  she  went,  until  where  Cyprus' 

they  say ;  shores, 

The  waves,  that  sunk  to  rest  as  the  light  The  emerald  Papfaian  sfatMres,  stretch  wide 


ebb'd,  she  < 

Were   softly  sleeping  in  each   other's  There  murmuiing  forests  ood  towards 

arms ;  the  sets. 

Cold  Ocean  quickenMi  and  from  forth  its  And  from  the  seas  the  sorge*  whisper 

womb  back 

Rose  Veous,  cradled   in  a  milk-white  Unto  the  forests,  where  the  bird  of  night 

shell.  Doth    tremulously  chant  her  plaintire 
Perchance  her  limbs  were  moulded  from  lay. 

^  (he  foam  There  grassy  uplands  swell ;  and  there 
On  wind -lash 'd  waters  found ; — and  yet  I  the  streams, 

know  not ;  Lapp'd  in  green  flowery  vnUeys,  coaaolw 
Bat  thus  the  legends  say  and  poets  sing.  flow. 

She  rose  and  stirr*d  the  waters,    and  Thither  she  eame,  and  on  the  shore  her 

away  —  met 

Away  the  circling  ripples  went  to  lare  A  bevy  of  foir  maidens;— .some  with 
The  sides  of  the  yellow  moon,  that  now  flowers 

half  risen  (The  perfume-breathing  riolat  and  the 
Look'd  from  the  far  horisou  on  the  birth  rose) 

Of  Ix>ve'8  sweet  goddess,  who,  in  her  To  deck  her  hair ;  and  som^  with  jewels, 

sailing^conch,  pearls, 

Moved  eastward  towards  Paphos,  as  the  And  wreaths  of  chastest  silver  and  of 

mist  gold, 

Floats  on  tbe  wind.    Above,  the  vault  of  T'  adorn  her  rounded  arms ;  and  some 

heaven  with  songs 

By  clouds  unsullied  smiled.    Below,  tbe  Her  greeted ;  and  some  other  drew  asbora 

sea,  Her  white    canoe,    and  with    caresses 
By  ships  as  yet  unvex^d,  was  all  her  pro*  cheer'd 

spect ;  The  timid  stranger,    llien  their  Toices 
Save  that  for  ofl'she  saw  the  dreamy  tops  rose 

Of  mountains  in  the  sky,  and  here  and  In  one  full  quire,  and  to  the  loAy  hills, 

there  And  to  the   rocks,  and   to  the    many 
The  shadowy  forms   of  certain  woody  streams, 

isles,  And  to  tbe  waves,  and  to  the  broad  ~ 
Like  sleeping  birds  on  th*  wave.     Forth  broad  sky, 

from  her  eyes.  And  to  the  Nymphs,  and  to  the  Satyn, 
That  gazed  around  on  this  fair  scene  with  Fauns, 

joy,  That  beat,  with  nimble  hoofo,  die  grassy 
Flow*d  light,  and  round  her  honeyed  lipe  glades ; 

tbe  Smiles  And  to  tbe  Drj^da,  Hamadryads  aU, 

Cluster'd  like  bees.    Her  cheek,  with  And  to  the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  the 

blushes  painted,  earth. 

Even  as  the  sun  doth  paint  the  mellow-  And  to  all  men,  and  to  all  beasts  pro- 

ing  peach,  claim'd 

Pressed  one  white  hand.    The  other  mo-  The  birtb  of  Venus  with  the  rolling  eyes. 

destly  Listen,  all  Nature  (and  all  Nature  lis- 
Sought  the  unearthly  charms  to  veil  by  tened), 

nature  Come  where  Love's  goddess  rises  from 
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Tbe  curlg  that  down  th«  ixm  0h«»k  of 

War 
Koll  like  black  billows  in  a  wiotor's  sea 
Shall  smooths.   Nay,  all  the  gods  that  sit 

abore, 
Whose  heads  with  wisdom  stored  look 

scornful  down 
On  erring  man  below  —  all  these  shall 

bow 
Before  that  face,  whose  dasaling  beaoty 

shineth 
Through  darkness  like  the  sun,  and  gives 

fresh  elorv 
£*en  to  our  limbs  that  stand  within  its 

beams. 
And  from  that  womb  another  god  shall 

spring. 
Whose  shafts,  dipped  in  Love's  poison, 

shall  transfix 
The  hearts  of  mortals;    and   to  them 

bring  jo^. 
Pleasure,  or  pain,  or  sorrow,  as  chance 

wUl. 
Bat  oh  !  fair  guest,  fair  daughter  of  the 

main. 
Come  to  our  bowers,  and  there  on  rosy 

beds  — 
On  beds  of  g^teful-smelling  flowers  re- 
cline. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  god  or  man,  is  he 
Who  first  that  heaving  bosom  pressetb, 

and 
Drinks  from  those  lips  delight,  and  from 

those  eyes, 
LoTe  flowing  from  the  inmost  soul,  love 

pure  — 
Pure  as  the  light  of  morning !  •  •  • 
But  see,  dear  goddess,  o'er  yon  leafy 

hills 
The  purple  waves  of  mom  begin  to  flow. 
And  twice  or  thrice  the  song  of  morn- 
ing's bird 
Hath  mingled  with  the  falling  dew  from 

heaven. 
Come,  then,  unto  our  bowers  within  the 

wood.' 
They  said,  and  graceful  she  obey'd, 

and  walk'd 
Bv  them  attended,  glorious  to  behold. 
Toe  forest-trees  waved  as  she  past  ihem 

The  nizbtingale  look'd  startled  from  her 

bough, 
And  the  rough  beasts  their  brawny  necks 

'gan  stoop. 


AH  crowded  round  to  gaze ;  the  piping 

Fauns 
Forsook  their  pipes,  the  Satyrs  left  their 

dance. 
And  every  nymph  rose  from   her  osier 

bed. 
Within  their  bowers  the  Seasons  decked 

the  fair  one. 
Clad  her  soft  limbs  in  light  and  flowing 

garments 
Bipp'd  in  the  bluah  of  moniing;  then 

to  the  courts. 
Where  gods  their   synods    hold,  they 

swiftly  bore. 
Through  the  pleased  air,  the  goddess.*' 

From  this  passage  two  facts  might 
be  inferred:  first,  that  Venus  was 
tbe  inventor  of  the  caooe  ;*  and,  ae* 
oHidly,  that  wagons  and  carts  had 
previously  been  manufactured,  for 
m  the  speech  of  the  Seasons  there  is 
a  distinct  allusion  to  yoking,  which 
proves  that  vehicles  must  have  been 
m  pretty  general  use,  ainoe  these 
ladies  could  not  have  been  so  igno- 
rant of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  as  to 
take  a  metaphor  from  a  thinff  that 
was  not  perfectly  iamiliar  to  all.  To 
return,  however,  to  Poseidon.  We 
have  proved  that  if  he  was  any  other 
than  what  we  suppose  him  to  have 
been,  he  could  not  nave  been  the  in- 
ventor of  vehicles ;  but  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  shew  that  in  one  sense,  at 
least,  Aristides  was  perfectly  right  in 
speaking  of  him  as  he  has  done ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  by  Poseidon  no  one 
but  Noah  can  be  meant,  or  at  least 
his  son  Japhet,  as  has  been  proved 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  Vos- 
sius.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  was  Pro- 
metheus any  other ;  for  to  him,  also» 
besides  the  invention  of  chariotl^  is 
attributed  Poseidon's  art  of  jroking 
horses.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own 
word  for  the  fiict : — 

"  First  to  the  car  I  bound  the  bridled 
steeds."! 

He  means  to  say  that  he  was  the  first 
who,  after  the  deluge,  yoked  horses 


*  On  ancient  navigation  see  Lazarus  Bayffius,  Stewechius,  Palmeriusj  M.  Fa« 
bretti,  &(,c,  lUfts  were,  according  to  Isidorus  and  Quintilian,  first  used  by  mortals, 
and,  among  these,  originally  by  the  Lydians.  Monaxyla  succeeded,  on  which  see 
XenophoQ  and  Polyaenus.  Conf.  Spon.  Travels,  1.  i.  p.  141 3  Sydon.  Apollonaris  in 
Puneg. ;  Plin.  xvi.  41 ;  Livius,  xxi.  26 ;  Strabo,  1. 11  j  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  107.  Leather- 
boats  next  succeeded :  Plin.  vi.  56.  Conf.  Herod,  i.  195.  The  Egyptians  made  them 
of  clay :  Strabo,  xvii.,  and  Juv.  (sat.  v.),  where  he  says  that  the  \galihyne9,  an 
Egyptian  people,  floated  in  clay-boats  rowed  with  painted  oars.  The  same  nation, 
9CCOtd'iMkg  to  Strabo,  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  I^lutarch,  luipUed  papyrus  to  this  purpose. 
Cane-boats  are  mentioned  by  UeUodorus,  x.  27  ;  and  Plin.  viii.  2.      (^ooolp 

t  iEschyl.  Prom.  464.    But  see  iElian.  Vw,  Hist,  iii.35^       "^  ^^  vj^^gi^ 
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to  a  wagon,  horses  being  indispensable 
to  an  agriculturist,  and  he  being  the 
first  tiller  of  the  earth  after  that  event.* 

By  this  it  is  evident  that  Prome- 
theus was  the  same  as  Noah,  or  at 
least  as  his  son  Japhet.t  Poseidon 
likewise  must  have  been  the  very 
same ;  for  Japhet's  share  of  the  world 
was  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  so  that  what  is  more 
likely  than  that  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  progress  through  his  domi- 
nions, he  invented  the  omnibuses 
and  the  steam-packets  to  which  we 
have  referred  ? 

It  may  here  be  objected  by  some 
persons,  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  aigu- 
mentation,  that  we  have  already  cut 
the  ground  from  under  this  by  prov- 
ing uiat  Venus  was  the  first  naviga- 
tor. But  what  is  that  to  the  pur- 
pose? A  scholar  worthy  the  name  can 
prove  any  thing  he  pleases  by  means 
of  a  neat  emendation  or  a  happy 
conjecture.  Besides,  our  only  object 
in  bringing  Venus  into  the  question 
was,  lest  we  should  fail  in  identifying 
Poeeidon  with  Noah  or  Japhet.  We 
have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  are 
now  ready  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
passage  from  the  Anthology  is  either 
spurious  or  corrupt;  or,  if  this  be 
not  possible,  if  it  bear  too  many 
marks  of  antiquity  upon  it,  we  will 
shew  that  its  words  are  susceptible 
of  an  interpretation  which  would  not 
only  fevour  our  view  of  the  <pie8tion, 
but  pr6ve  that  we  are  right  m  mak- 
ing Poseidon  the  same  as  Noah,  and 
the  owner  of  these  names  the  author 
of  the  first  vehicle,  t.  e,  after  the 
deluge ;  for  we  have  already  demon- 
strated, by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  things,  that  Adam  was 
*'  up  to  snuff**  in  tnis  particular  case. 

Having  now  determined  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  genus,  let  us 
turn  our   attention  to   the  several 


one  of  whom  was  rich  and  the  other 
poor.  It  happ^ed,  accordingly,  that 
they  fell  to  dissension  among  them- 
selves ;  for  he  to  whom  Fortune  had 
been  prodigal  in  her  gifts  was  of  a 
covetous  heart,  and  would  not,  by 
any  means,  suffer  his  brother  to 
share  in  his  wealUi.  Philomelns,  ac- 
cordingly, pinched  by  necessity,  ga- 
thered together  the  httle  he  had,  and 
therewith  bought  two  oxen,  and 
manufactured  lor  himself  a  wagon. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  fields,  and 
sowed,  and  reaped,  and  b^jan  to  in- 
crease in  substance.  But  his  mother, 
beholding  from  the  celestial  r^iioos 
his  persevering  industry,  tranalated 
him,  as  a  rewanl,  to  the  heavens,  and, 
making  of  him  a  consteUation,  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  name  of  Bootes. 

Now  Jasion  was  the  scm  of  Coiytus 
and  Electra,  and  Electra  was  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  who,  with  her  sisters, 
educated  Bacchus.  This  last  was 
almost  contemporary  with  Noah, 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  the  wMron 
here  alluded  to,  as  invented  by  Pni- 
lomelus,  must  have  been  some  pecu- 
liar species,  since  during  the  life  of 
his  grantoother  there  were  severd 
excellent  carts  existing,  manufiictured 
by  Noah*s  own  hand.  Hbullus  ^- 
norantly  attributes  the  invention  <rf 
Philomelus  to  Bacchus  and  Demeter : 
'*  They  first  compeird  the  necks  of  bulls 

The  yoke's  hard  servitude  to  feel ; 
First  raised  the  hollow  car  in  air 

Poised  on  the  rolling  wheeL" 

Eleg.  1.  ii.  el.  1. 

Triptolemus  daims  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  original  fabricator  of 
iJie  one-wheeled  chariot  "Whilst 
Ceres  distributed  her  benefits  to  man, 
Triptolemus,  who  was  her  foster-child, 
ana  first  of  all  men  used,  for  the 
sake  of  expedition,  only  one  wheel  to 

hi«   fthftrinf:-    crjillAnpil    nfT  Ar»xm    hv 
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There  is  one  mistake,  howeTcr,  in 
this  narration,  for  in  it  Triptolemus 
is  made  to  be  the  foster-child  of  Ceres, 
and  to  have  been  a  man  when  mor- 
tals first  received  the  gift  of  com; 
but  that  goddess  lived  in  the  time  of 
Bacchus  and  Noah,  and  Triptolemus 
flourished  not  until  four  generations 
after  Cecrops,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Moses. 

We  have  thus  luminously  un- 
folded all  that  is  known  concerning 
the  first  invention  of  chariots.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  lustory  of  their 
progress  and  improvement.  Be  it 
known,  then,  that  among  the  Ro- 
mans, besides  the  various  names  of 
currus^  carrus,*  vehicuLum^  and  the 
numerous  species  we  have  above  ad- 
verted to,  chariots  were  divided  into 
higcRy  triga^  quadriga^  &c.,  from  the 
number  of  horses,  or  other  animals, 
used  in  dragging  them.  The  higcs 
were  two-horse^  the  irigcR  three- 
horsed,  and  the  qmdrigm  four-horsed. 
Besides  these  there  were  sguga  with 
six  horses,  sepHjngte  with  seven,  and 
on  some  occasions  even  ten  or  twen^ 
were  put  in  requisition  for  one  single 
car.f 

1.  JB^iB,  It  would  seem  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  first  to  whom  the 
idea  occurred  ^of  yoking  two  horses, 
instead  of  one,'  to  the  same  chariot.| 
Antiquity,  however,  has  not  left  this 
subject  unobscured,  which  is  very 
provoking,  since  it  may  breed  the 
opinion  in  unlearned  heads  that  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  matter.  But 
we  care  little  for  the  opinion  of  such 
people,  and  boldly  assert  that  the 
scholiak  on  Pindar,  whose  total  in- 
capacity for  the  task  he  undertook 
we  have  often  proved,  asserts  that 
which  is  not  true  when  he  declares 
that  it  was  Castor  who  first  yoked 
two  horses  to  a  car.  The  fact  is, 
that  Helen's  brother  was  the  in- 
ventor of  that  mode  of  riding  prac- 
tised by  the  Boman  desidtores^  and 
of  which  this  scholiast  had  some  in-* 
distinct  idea  when  he  attributed  to  his 


Castor  was  not  the  first  who  yoked 
two  horses  to  a  chariot,  which  is  their 
general  use  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  heroes,  indeed,  scarce 
ever  fight  with  any  other  number. 
For  this  reason  Hector  promises  the 
scout — 

Iliad,  K.  305. 
''  A  chariot  and  two  high-necked  steeds." 

And,  no  doubt,  Dolon  went  on  his 
way  wishing  that  one  of  those  same 
beasts  were  under  him;  but  "if 
wishes  were  horses,  b^gars  would 
ride,**  and  we  all  know  that  the  poor 
fellow  reckoned  without  his  host, 
for  he  met  Ulysses  and  Diomede 
skulking  about  on  the  same  errand, 
who  instantly  h^pn  to  exhibit  to 
Dame  Luna  the  ecufying  spectacle  of 
two  thieves  beating  a  rogue. 

We  will  lay  an  egg,  also,  that  no 
reader  of  classical  attainments  can 
fail  here  to  be  reminded  of  the  horses 
of  Achilles, — 

Mdfh  rt  nni  B«X/i,  rnXtxXvrk  rf«r»  n#- 

True  it  is,  that  in  the  following 
lines  another  horse  is  mentioned, 
which  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
rank  Achilles*  car  amoqg  tr^cs ;  but 
this  third  animal  (<r«e^«e«J)  was  merdy 
an  extrajugal  one,  tied  to  the  side 
of  the  others  by  thon^  ready,  in  case 
One  of  his  compamons  should  be 
slain,  to  take  his  place.|| 

Moreover,  in  the  games  in  honour 
of  Patroclus,  every  racer  has  but  two 
horses,  unless  we  imagine  that,  al- 
though Menelaus  had  only  so  many, 
the  otiiers  had  more — a  supposition 
so  contrary  to  the  rules  of  tne  turf 
that  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment. Concerning  Menelaus,  Homer 
is  particular :— - 

Aj1^9  rhf  'Aym/tt/Afmnf  'rif  lit  n  II«^- 
yt9,— Iliad,  y.  294,  leq, 

"  Yoked  to  his  car  two  steeda  be  drove 
the  ample  course  along. 
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TMf.  as  the  brew  of  nigbt  were  tbey ; 

like  bale  firea  shone  their  eyes  ; 
Their   manes  were    like    the    thunder- 
clouds that  stain  the  winter  skies. 
The  short-lived  sparks  awoke  where'er 

their  trampling  hoofs  did  ring. 
Like  ilowers  beneath  the  golden  feet  of 

Loxios  in  the  spring. 
As  o*er  the  sands  thej  proudly  trod«  the 

people  knew  right  well 
Whose  com  had  fed  and  in  whose  stalls 

those  barbs  were  wont  to  dwell, — 
Whose  hand  had  tamed  them  to  the  bit, 

and  in  the  Gelds  of  war 
Had  taught  them,  spite  of  flying  darts,  to 

whirl  the  brazen  car. 
JEthe  the  one  whom  first  the  meads  of 

Argolis  bad  fed, 
Podargos  this;  midst  Spartan  hills  the 

hardy  steed  was  bred  ; 
These,  side  by  side,  with  curving  necks, 

the  level  plain  moved  o'er. 
As  crested  billows  urged  by  winds  rdl 

on  the  r^cky  shore." 

Hector,  also,  by  VirgU,  ia  repre- 
sented as  drawQ  by  two  kovses : — 

*'  In  somnis,  ecce !  ante  oculos  masstissi- 

nus  Hector 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere 

fletus ; 
Raptatus  bigis,  ut  quondam." 

MnM,  ii.  270. 

"  Whilst  yet  within  tlie  land  of  dre«n» 

my  sad  soul  aeem'd  to  dwell, 
A  iorm  t4)pear'd  down  whose  wan  cheek* 

the  rolling  tear-drops  fell ; 
Its  fiice  was  pale,  and  on  its  brow  sat 

sorrow  not  conceal'd  i 
Twas  Hector's  shape  unto  my  eyes  was 

thus  at  night  reveal 'd. 
He  stood  within  a  shadowy  car  drawn 

by  two  shadowy  steeds, 
As  when  with  his  keen  spear  he  strew'd 

those  never-fidling  seeds 
That  rise  up  phantoms  when  the  moon 

looks  o  er  the  battle  plain 
Upoi^  the  cheeks  that  ne'er  shall  glow 

with  health  and  life  again. 


<'  ThB  Land  »f  Drnms. 
**  No  more  the  dance  and  festiTe  song 

Through  the  gorgeous  palace  ring ; 
Sbep  and  Silence  pou  along. 

And  Pleasure  folds  her  weaned  wing. 
The  wa?es  of  thought  relapse  to  rest, 

And    dreams  within    the    soul's   re. 
cesses ; 
Like  monsters  in  the  ocean's  breast ; 

Paint  the  quiet  wildernesses. 
Here  scenes  of  horrid  meaning,— there 

Shades  of  beauteous  aspect  glido  ; 
Love  wreathes  a  smile ;  or  bUck  Despair 

Scowls;  or  bitter  Sccni  derides. 
Still  all  above  is  calm,  serene, — 

Sparkles  the  poison'd  cup  we  sip ; 
Strife  the  leviatnaos  between 

Scarce  quivers  to  the  ocean's  lip. 
Yet  here  and  there  a  straggling  sigh. 

Contorted  brow,  convulsive  start. 
Tells  that  the  storm  is  sweeping  by. 

That  anguish  weighs  up<m  the  heart 
No  man  can  say  that  hath  not  tried — 

The   blind    conceive    not    the   sen's 
beams  w 
What  dreadful  visions  may  abide 

Within  the  silent  land  of  dreams. 
By  day  the  secrets  of  the  deep 

Are  lost  in  its  ynceasing  flow ; 
But  sinking  into  passive  sleep. 

The  beams  of  conscience  stream  be- 
low— 
Stream  to  the  plains  and  hills  that  lie 

Muffled  in  waves,  and  there  unfold 
Forgotten  things  of  times  gone  by 

Which  we  would  gladly  not  behold." 

Thaddy,  also,  the  Hiherniui 
Anacreon,  has  left  us  aonie  curioai 
information  on  the  subject : — 

'•  Thaddy's  VisioH, 

*'The  moon  was  a -shining,   and  mea 

were  a-bed, 
W^en  out  of  the  kem^ek  I   lifted  my 

head. 
And  saw  a  most  wouderfol  &ight. 
The  stars  were  all  dancing  a  jig  in  the 

sky. 
By  the  soul  of  myself !  sir,  I  tell  you  no 
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TkeM    ocMipliiiaits   etme   ha   Md 
thick. 
So  8aj«  I  to  mtwelff  tben, '  If  fitting's 

the  word, 
M»y  mr  ejes  be  condemned  if  I  don*t 
•raw  the  sword.' 
With  which  words  I  cuts  me  %  stick.** 


All  which  was,  doubtless,  as  clear 
to  the  eye  of  Thaddy*s  understanding 
aA  the  appearance  of  Hector.  But 
we  have  another  argument  to  bring 
forward,  which  is  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Hesiod.*  It  is  true,  in  the 
passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  he 
does  not  exactly  mention  the  number 
of  horses  yoked  to  the  car  ofCycnus; 
bnt,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
"  Silence  gives  consent."  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  if  the  poet  had  in- 
tended any  thing  else  to  be  under- 
stood, he  woula  not  have  asserted 
so: — 

*'  Within  the  sacred  grove,  among  the 

yenerable  trees, 
Which  roll  beneath  the  tempest's  power 

like  winter-vexed  seas, 
Alcmena's  son  and  lolaos  belield  a  shin. 

ing  light. 
As  when  the  beaming  son  bursts  forth 

at  morning  on  the  sight ; 
'Tis  Cycnus  comes,  and  with  him  rides, 

the  sharer  of  his  car. 
His  parent  Ares,  still  intent  oti  tumult 

and  oti  war ; 
With  thundering    hoofs   their  coursers 

spurn  the  trembling  earth  away, 
W^hile  cluuds  arise  that  muffle  up  the 

brilliant  face  of  day  ; 
Hie  iron  wheels  in  orbits  vast  roll  round 

on  either  side. 
And  rolling  vex  with  deep. delved  wounds 

great  Terra's  wrinkled  hide."t 

2.  TrigiB  are  by  some  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Mars ;  whilst 
others,  with  more  reason,  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Pharaoh.  Jonathan, 
indeed,  informs  us  on  what  particular 
occasion,  he  did  so,  i.  e.,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Israelites,  when  it  is  said 
the  monarch,  in  order  sooner  to  catch 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  the  Jews 
of  Damascus,  harnessed  a  mule  in 


tMMm  tSlhetm^  immi  tbut  w«re 
before  aMaehed  to  each  ehariot,  which 
was  evidently  the  flrsi  invention  of 
three-housed  vehicles. 

8.  The  origin  of  Qnadrig(k  is  in- 
volved in  mystery.  By  many  their 
hitroduetion  is  attributed  to  Erich- 
thonius;t  but  he  lived  about  the 
time  of  A&)ses,  as  may  be  inferred 
fh)m  this  fact,  that  he  was  oontem-^ 
porary  with  Danaus,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Joshua ;  and  it  is  very  improbable 
that  four-horsed  chariots  were  un- 
kno>vn  up  to  this  time,  since  many 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  were 
well  furnished  with  warlike  vehicles 
of  every  description,  among  which 
it  is  likely  that  mur-wheeled  chariots 
were  included.  On  this  account,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Eusebius,  who, 
in  his  CTiroiiicon^  says  that  Erich - 
thonius  first  joined  four  horses  to 
his  chariot  in  Greece ;  but  that  they 
existed  previously  among  other  na- 
tions, romponius  Sabinus  still  far- 
ther diminishes  the  extent  of  his  in- 
novation, and  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Attica  only  was  thus  by 
him  benefited.  Others  again,  as 
Varro,  go  so  far  as  to  sav,  that  he 
only  introduced  the  use  of  quadrig(B 
into  the  Panathenaie  garaes,§  a  fact 
mentioned  by  Meurslus  neither  in 
his  work  on  the  subject  nor  in  the 
Grajcia  Feriata. 

The  first  invention  ofmiadr^a  is 
by  others  attributed  to  Trochilus ;  || 
but  he  lived  after  Erichthonius,  for 
he  was  father  of  Triptolemus,  who 
flourished  three  ages  after  Moses; 
and  Erichthonius  was  contemporary 
with  Moses,  from  which  it  appears 
what  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this 
report. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
neither  Erichthonius  nor  Trochilus 
was  the  author  of  qmdrig(B^  but 
simply  the  Sun  ;  and  tnese  two  per- 
sonages did  no  more  than  intro- 
duce them  respectively  into  Athens 
and  Argos.^f  If  this  be  true,  nei- 
ther O^ochus,  whom,  according  to 


•  *Aririf  *H^«ue.  58,  seq, 

t  On  Bigaj  see  also,  Virg.  -*:n.  v.  721  ;  vii.  26 ;  xii.  164 ;  x.  253,  399,  435, 
675  ;  V.  144 ;  x.  587  ;  xii.  355  :  Georg.  iii.  91. 

t  JEU&n,  iii.  38.    Plin.  vii.  56.     Varro,  Mirab.  I.  20.    Crinit.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

§  Philarg.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  133. 

II  Euseb.  Chron.  447.    Conf.  Theon.  Alex.    Not.  in  Arat.    Freculphus,  Chron. 
t.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  6.    Ado.  ad  An.  1645.  r"r^r^t-i]o 

f  Hy^.  Poet.  Astron.  1. ii.  cap.  13.  DQ^ized by >^OOglL 
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B.jfpmiMf  Bome  have  put  forward, 
nor  (Enomaufl,  contemporary  with 
Pelop8»  whose  claims  are  asserted 
by  ^vams  on  Sidonins  (thot^h  ut- 
terly unsupported  by  any  testimony, 
for  Sidonius,  in  the  place  in  <][ue8- 
tion,  refers  only  to  the  art  of  drinng), 
have  a  lest  to  stand  upon. 

Or8ilo(£ius  and  Trochilus  are  the 
same  person;*  therefore,  if  Trochi- 
lus be  not  the  real  Simon  Pure, 
Orsilochus  cannot  be.  As  to  the 
Semus  referred  to  by  some,  he  was 
merely  the  institutor  of  the  Olympic 
games,  t 

Eustathius,  upon  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  makes  the  Foeni  the  ori- 
ginal inventors  ofquadrigieA  though 
his  author  does  not  bear  nim  out, 
—  for  in  our  copies  it  is  the  Lybians 
and  not  the  Foeni  that  are  men- 
tioned. 

Salmasiu8§  imagines  that  the  he- 
roes before  Troy  knew  nothing  of 
four-horsed  chariots;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  Hector  is  represented 


drawn  in  one.  Philostratos  I  is  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  only  exception. 
Cicero^  attributes  to  Athena  this 
contested  mvention ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  without  reason;  for 
Fhcebus  Apollo  alone  can  with  trath 
be  said  to  merit  the  honour  due  to 
the  originator  of  so  useful  a  species 
of  locomotive  machine,  whose  pecu- 
liar adaptation  for  travelling  has 
been  so  generally  recognised  in  Eng- 
land, that  scarcely  a  stage-coach  is  to 
be  seen  with  a  different  numher. 
Ijet  us,  then,  acknowledge,  that  to 
the  immortals  alone  is  due  the  inven- 
tion of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  this 
life ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Euripides, — 

*'  The  same  hand  rears  the  violet,  and 

guides  the  tiny  rills, — 
That  pour*d  the  waters  round  the  globe, 

and  lifted  up  the  hills, — 
That  plough'd  the  hollow  valleys,   and 

stretch 'd  abroad  the  plains, — 
And  strewed  with  gold  the  azure  vault 

where  Luna  calmly  reigns." 


*  Vide  Coripp.  "  (Enomaum  referam  primas  junxisse  quadrigas  :'*  it  should  be 
"  Orsilochum  reKram,"  &o. 

t  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  z.    Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  Cbron.  543. 

t  Vid.  Not.  ad  Perieg.  Dion. 

j  Exeroit.  Plin.  p.  m.  900. 

Il  Icon.  1.  i.  in  Amph.  vid.  Dyot.  Cret.  1.  iii. 

f  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  lii.  cum  not.  Lambin.  conf.  Gothofredus  ex  Protrep.  Clement. ; 
Pausan.  iv.  S6, 1 ;  viii.  21,  4 ;  Harpocrat  v.  *lirrim  ;  Suidas,  v.  'Irmim  'Altrm. 
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THE  BNCHANTED  P08TILI0K. 


Colonel  0*Halloban  was,  in  the 
year  1807,  commandant  of  Fort 
Charles,  Kinsale.  The  colonel  was  a 
gallant  Irish  gentleman  of  sixty-six 
years  of  ase,  a  widower.  lie  had  an 
only  dai^hter  (he  had  married  rather 
late  in  li£),  and  Ly dia  0*Halloran  was 
at  this  period  in  her  twentieth  year. 
She  was  a  beautiful  ^1,  and  had 
been  partly  educated  m  a  convent 
in  the  adjoining  county ;  and  as  she 
unfortunately  had  lost  her  mother, 
Miss  0*Hidloran  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  lady  who  superin- 
tended a  first-rate  finishing  school. 

In  this  same  school  she  had 
formed  a  tender  friendship  with  an- 
other young  lady,  a  Miss  Caroline 
Shannon. 

Occasionally,  the  brother  of  Caro- 
line, young  Maurice  Shannon,  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  Irish  country  gentle- 
man, would  ride  over  to  B*******  to 
visit  his  mster;  but  as  latterly  his 
visits  had  been  frequently  repeated, 
Caroline  began  to  suspect  that  all 
this  attention  was  not  paid  to  her- 
self; and  with  a  little  quick-sighted 
obe^ation,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  her  brother  Maurice 
was  enamoured  of  the  charming 
Lydia  0*Halloran.  She  also  re- 
marked, from  an  unconscious  change 
in  the  maimer  of  her  interesting 
schoolfellow,  that  she  was  in  no  way 
displeased  with  the  maimers  or  per- 
son of  Maurice  Shannon. 

Now,  there  had  been,  for  upwards 
of  seventy  years,  a  feud  between  the 
families  of  0*Halloran  and  Shannon, 
commencing  with  a  disputed  tract  of 
bog-land.  The  matter  had  been 
thrown  into  Chancery,  and  the  coals 
of  litigation  kept  so  cleverly  in  a 
blaze  by  the  attorneys  of  each  party, 
that  the  cause  appea^red  to  bid  lair  to 
be  interminable.  It  had  been  the 
death  of  three  chancellors,  doubtless 
for  want  of  sleep,  thinking  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  case ;  and  it  had 
also  fattened,  surfeited,  and  killed  off 
a  score  of  rising  barristers — stopping 
them  in  their  brief  career ! 


Colonel  O'llalloran  had  never  seen 
Maurice  Shannon.  He  had  once 
exchanged  shots  with  his  father,  Fitz- 
gerald Shannon,  Esq.,  when  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  propelled  a  pistol  bul- 
let through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
colonePs  left  arm,  and  of  which  the 
worthy  colonel  was  ftejiuently  re- 
minded by  occasional  twitches  m  the 
part  affected,  years  and  years  after 
nis  adversary,  the  sauire,  had  been 
gathered  to  ^e  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors. This  pain  in  the  arm  always 
ruffled  the  colonel's  temper, — for  it 
brought  to  his  recollection  the  never- 
to-be-terminated  and  ruinously  ex- 
pensive lawsuit. 

The  colonel  now  sent  for  Miss 
Lydia  O'Halloran  home,  to  preside  at 
his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Charles.  Lvdia  took  a  most 
affectionate  leave  of  Caroline  Shan- 
non; and,  we  must  own  it  at  once, 
had  received  the  vows  of  Maurice, 
consenting  that  he  should  write  to 
her,  but  trusting  to  his  ingenuity  to 
procure  the  sare  delivery  of  the  let- 
ters. If  she  was  to  blame  in  this 
affair,  it  must  be  remembered  Uiat 
she  was  young,  inexperienced,  had 
not  known  the  fond  and  vigilant  at- 
tention of  a  mother ;  but,  al^  I  Lydia 
was  in  love. 

**  Love  teaches  couniog  even  to  inno- 
cence; 

And  where  be  gets  possession,  his  first 
work 

Is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 

lie  hid,  and,  like  a  miser  in  the  dark. 

To  feast  alone." — Dryoek. 

Colonel  Ollalloran  had  a  nephew 
of  his  own  name ;  he  was  in  the 
army,  a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  rather 
a  martinet.  He  had  bmi  educated 
in  a  very  precise  school, — the  period 
when  dbfagoons  wore  powder :  m  our 
improving  days,  the  onlv  powder 
used  by  dragoons  is  in  their  ball- 
cartridges.  Captain  O'Halloran  was 
about  tnirty-eignt,  formal,  and  with  an 
immense  notion  of  his  own  honour, 
lie  n^ver  looked  like  a  marrying 
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man ;  but  bis  nnde,  the  colonel,  in 
his  imagination,  had  fondly  set  him 
down  as  the  future  husband  of  Lydia. 

The  captain  had  good  connexians^ 
amongst  whom  he  was  the  frequent 
visitor  of  a  nobleman  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  Viscount  Kilskiddery, 
who  was  as  fond  of  the  (ifiptain's  so- 
ciety as  the  captain  was  partial  to 
the  exauisite  claret  of  the  Tiscount. 

In  the  domestic  establishment  of 
Lord  Kilskiddery  was  a  postilion,  a 
rale  Irish  boy,  one  Tim  Ryan.  It  is 
father  had  been  a  small  (very  small) 
farmer,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
hit  on  the  idea  of  mixing  cow-hair  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  by  way  of 
making  it  "  hoidd  together.  From 
such  a  parent  as  this,  how  was  it  to 
be  wondered  that  Tim  Rvah  should 
become  so  perfect  a  genms?  And 
as  for  his  religious  principles, 
his  father  always  remarked,  and  it 
was  corroborated  by  the  Rev.  Pat 
Sullivan,  "  that  Tim  Ryan  would  be 
the  first  at  mass  eveij  morning  ih 
the  year, — that  is,  if  tne  holy  water 
had  beeh  whisky."  Tim  Ryan  had 
got  into  a  scrape :  he  had  borrowed  a 
gun,  and  one  nne  morning,  as  he  was 
sporting  about  in  his  master's  (Lord 
Kilskiddery 's)  plantations,  he  espied  a 
hare  sitting  in  ner  form.  Tim  could 
not  withstand  the  temptation  of  the 
divil  that  superintends  field-sports, 
and  he  shot  the  hare.  On  the  re- 
port of  the  gun,  Mr.  Michael  Ore- 
gaja,  gamekeeper  to  my  Lord  Viscount 
Kilsfiddery,  diligently  dodged  aboUt 
until  he  caught  Tim  Ryan  \\nth  the 
hare  thrust  up  behind  his  jacket,  knd. 
tightly  buttoned  up;  and  there  it 
lay,  tne  length  of  Tun's  spine,  like  a 
gipsy  child  a-pick-a-back,  and  would 
never  iMive  been  discovered  at  ail,  if 
the  dogs  that  followed  the  game- 
keeper had  not  been  very  fidgetty 
about  Tim's  person,  which  occasioned 
Michael  Oregan's  eye  to  turn  in  that 
direction,  when  he  descried  the  tail 
of  the  hare  just  emerging  betwixt  the 
skirts  of  Tim's  coat,  having  been 
squeezed  out  by  the  extraordinary 
pressure.  The  zealous  gamekeeper, 
who  was  no  friend  to  Tirii,  laid  hold 
of  him,  and,  ripping  up  his  buttoning 
in  a  trice,  puss  fell  to  the  ground. 
*'Ye  villinr  he  exclaimed,  "ye've 
been  depredating  my  Lord's  pre- 
sarves."  Tini  Ryan  attempted  to 
excuse  himself,  by  informing  the 
gamekeeper,  "that   the   hare   had 


jumped  up  his  back  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, to  hide  itself,  becaaze  he  heard 
a  gun  discharged." 

Mr.  Or^an  shook  his  head,  and 
implied  that  he  did  not  ^ve  perfect 
lurcHience  to  this  asseveration. 

"  Tim  Ryan,"  said  the  hcmest 
gamekeeper, "  if  so  be  as  you'll  give 
me  a  tinpenny,  Til  not  develope  to 
my  Lord  Viscount  Kilskiddery  thatt 
you  poached  his  game." 

Tim  was  indignant.  "Ah,  bather- 
fthm,  Mike,  an^you  know  I  havetf  t 
got  a  tinpenny  in  the  world  T 

Oregon  wetit  away  with  the  hare, 
and  reported  the  whole  mfctter  to  hfe 
lordship. 

On  the  Ibllowing  morning,  Liord 
Kilskiddery,  in  the  presehce  of  Cap- 
tain O'llailoran  (who  break  fksted 
with  him),  summoned  poor  Tim 
Ryan  to  a  private  examination,  hav- 
ing made  notes  of  the  evidence  of  the 
gamekeeper.  He  sternly  asked  his 
postilion,  how  he  dared  to  destroy 
nis  game  ? 

"  Plaise  your  lordship's  honour 
and  glory,"  replied  Tim,  "  I  shot  the 
hare  by  Occident." 

"  fiy  accident,"  remarked  Captain 
O'lIaUoran. 

"  By  accident,'*  continued  the  po** 
tilion.  "  I  was  firing  at  a  bush,  and 
the  beast  ran  across  my  aiin,  all  of 
his  own  accord." 

"  The  gamekeeper  tells  a  diifetent 
story,"  replied  his  lordship. 

"Ochi  don't  put  faith  in  what 
that  mm  says,**^  said  Thn  Rrati, 
"  when  he  niver  cares  about  spaking 
the  truth  any  how.  He  touM  me, 
t'other  day,  yer  lordship  waa  tic*  so 
flit  to  fill  the  chair  of  justice  as*  a 
jackass !" 

"Ay,  ay,'*  exclaimed  VfSCOiiM 
Kilskiddery,  "  hideed,  and  what  (M 
you  say  ?** 

"  Plaise  yer  lordship,  I  said  yer 
lordship  was." 

"  Thank  you  ibr  the  cdttiplimcnt," 
sftid  the  good-humoured  Irish  noWe- 
man.  "  There, — get  about  yonr 
business,  you  rascal;  I  want  the 
post-charibt  in  half  an  hour :  put  the 
norscs  to." 

Tim  Ryan's  heart  wjis  in  his 
mouth ;  he  would  have  talked  for 
half  an  hour,  but  his  master  pointed 
verysignificantly  to  the  door. 

When  Tim  got  down  into  the  »r- 
varit^  hall,  he  found  the  gainekeeper 
there,  and  he  told  him  he  had  setved 
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hk  bnfmett  with  his  lordship.  And 
then  he  made  his  way  to  the  outbnild- 
inga,  to  get  his  chaise  and  pair  ready. 

The  gamekeeper,  who  owed  Tim  a 
grudge -^  they  nad  been  riyals  in 
a  loye  afifair ;  for  there  had  formerly 
resided  in  Lord  Kilskiddery's  esta- 
blishment a  sparkling  black-eyed 
damsel,  in  the  capacity  of  housemaid, 
br  name  Shelah  Balinapush.  Now, 
although  this  to  Enefish  ears  was 
not  a  pretty  name,  Snelah  Balina- 
grash  was  a  very  pretty  specimen  of 
rustic  Irish  beauty. 

So  Mike  Oregan,  the  gamekeeper, 
not  quite  imderstanding  how  or  why 
Tim  Byan  had  been  acquitted  by  his 
lordship,  thought  that,  perhaps,  he 
had  b^  go  and  make  it  up  with 
Tim.  And  he  was  acquainted  with 
an  infallible  way  ^  to  come  oyer** 
Tim.  Oregan*s  maternal  parent  was 
an  eminent  priyate  distilleress  of  that 
seducing  liquor  called  potheen ;  and 
her  son,  the  gamekeeper,  who  was 
oompelled  to  be  up  early  and  late, 
,  found  a  stone  bottle  of  the  prepara- 
tion, which  Mrs.  Oregan  bad  pre- 
sented him,  yery  comforting.  So  he 
^  aallied  into  the  stable  wherein  Tim 
was  harnessing  his  nags,  and  with  an 
infiinuating  simle  which,  somehow  or 
other,  all  Irishmen  can  readily  as- 
mune,  he  said,  **  Come,  Tim,  it*s  no 
use  our  being  inimies.  I  own  I 
treated  ye  ill  in  doing  my  duty  this 
morning;  so  now,  to  set  matters 
right  again^  Til  trate  ye  well  to  some 
whisky/*  Tim  Byan  had  yery  little 
malice  about  him,  and  that  little 
Taniihed  in  the  thin  air,  as  he  sniffed 
the  illicit  distillation.  So  they  shook 
hands, — the  gamekeeper  in  a  friendly 
way  assisting  Tim  to  get  the  carriage 
out  of  the  coach-house,  and  putting 
the  horses  to.  After  which,  they 
had  two  or  three  gallipots  Ml  of 
whisky  each. 

The  gamekeeper  gaye  Tim  a  leg 
up  into  his  saddle,  and  combed  the 
manes  of  the  old  horses  with  a  stable 
comb,  and  his  own  shock  head  of 
bair  afterwards.  Tim  had  one  more 
gallipot  full  of  whisky,  then  started 
flU  score  out  of  the  yard,  and  dashed 
gaily  round  the  sweep,  pulling  his 
nags  up  cheek  to  cheek,  and  nose  to 
nose,  at  the  front  entrance  of  Kils- 
kiddery  Castie. 

The  excitement  of  haying  been 
**  had  up  and  tried*^  before  his  lord- 
ship was  not  in  any  degree  lessened 
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by  the  quantity  of  drdcnt  spirit  Thn 
Byan  had  taken.  Neither  Lord 
Kilskiddery  nor  Captain  0*Halloran 
perceiyed  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
Habit  made  him  clear  the  gates  of 
the  park,  and  for  a  while  all  went  on 
yery  well,  though  his  lordship 
thought  that  his  postilion  was  driying 
unusnually  fast. 

Ten  minutes  had  not  eli^ised  be- 
fore the  inmates  of  the  chaise  saw 
through  the  front  windows  that  their 
postilion  did  not  keep  time  with  the 
motion  of  his  horse,  and  that  he  was 
bumped  aloft  out  of  the  saddle  eyery 
now  and  then ;  also,  that  he  sweryed 
inwardly,  and  rested  his  elbow  on 
the  back  of  the  other  steed :  in  so 
doing,  lus  spur  pricked  the  horse  he 
was  riding  much  higher  in  the  flank 
than  it  had  eyer  befbre  been  touched, 
and  he  bolted  against  the  pole  yio- 
lentiy.  This  caused  a  sudden  jerk 
of  T'im*s  rein  with  the  other  horse, 
Which  sent  the  carriage,  postilion, 
Lord  Kilskiddery,  Captain  O'Hallo- 
ran,  and  the  nags,  all  p^le-mdle  into 
a  wide,  dry  ditch  together, — his  lord- 
ship*s  head  making  its  way  through 
the  glass  of  the  chaise  window. 

Some  "  natiyes**  who  were  at 
work  on  a  potato  patch  scrambled  to 
their  assistance,  apparently  delighted 
at  the  accident, —  for  they  shouted 
"  Hoorooloo  r  and  cut  a  number  of 
fimtastic  capers  with  their  legs,  as 
they  ran  along.  Some  of  them  came 
and  held  the  horses  by  the  ears} 
some  held  fast  by  the  hoofs,  spite  of 
the  kicking  and  plunging ;  others 
pulled  his  lordship,  who  was  rather 
corpulent,  through  the  chaise  win- 
dow, tearing  off  all  his  buttons,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  open  the  door* 
His  lordship  was  a  kind  landlord,  and 
popular;  consequenUy,  his  worthy 
tenants  lugged  nim  forth  through 
the  aperture,  wrenching  his  watoh 
and  cnain  out  of  his  fob,  the  seals 
with  the  Kilskiddery  coronet  and  arms 
catching  in  a  comer  of  the  window. 

The  next  lob  was  to  fish  out  Cap- 
tain 0*Halloran,  who  was  much 
bruised  with  the  concussion.  As  for 
Tim  Byan,  he  was  laying  between 
the  two  backbones  of  the  horses ;  and 
as  they  were  kicking  and  struggling 
in  opposite  directions,  he  receiyed  a 
tolerable  squeezing;  indeed,  if  he 
had  not  been  as  toet  as  he  was,  he 
must  haye  been  ineyitably  ground  to 
powder. 
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The  next  daj,  both  Tim  Ryan  and 
Michael  Oregan  received  their  formal 
discharge  ftom  his  lordship's  service 
And  though  neither  of  the  ragamnf- 
fins  deserved  a  farthing,  the  steward 
paid  them  their  wages,  and  gave 
them  that  which  was  entirely  thrown 
away — half  an  hour's  good  advice. 

These  two  worthies  then  began  to 
consult  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  take ;  and  Tim  ingeniously 
suggested  that  they  should  go  down 
to  Mistress  Kavanagh's  whisky-shop, 
and  settle  their  future  business  m 
the  world.  The  gamekeeper  se- 
conded his  motion,  and  off  they  went^ 
and  bespoke  two  beds  in  one  apart- 
ment,— each  man  with  his  shillelagh 
and  his  bundle. 

Here  they  consoled  themselves 
with  some  of  Mistress  Kavanagh's 
best,  and  sat  drinking  and  palavering 
up  in  the  bed-room.  Oregan  thought 
that  they  had  better  both  go  and  en- 
list as  soldiers:  but  Tim  was  of 
opinion  that  soldiers  in  poor  ould 
Ireland  had  three  or  four  other 
businesses  to  follow  besides  sol- 
diering; that  they  were  the  tithe- 
collectors,  the  still -hunters,  and 
the  petty  constables, — sometimes  the 
road-makers;  and  so  he  declined. 
Now,  most  unluckily,  the  name  of 
Shelah  Balinagrash  was  mentioned 
by  Tim.      The    gamekeeper's   eyes 

f  listened,  and  he  proposed  that  Tim 
tyan  should  never  dare  more  to 
think  of  her.  Tim  bristled  up  at 
this,  as  he  ima^ned  himself  no  small- 
beer  in  the  afl&^ions  of  that  damsel. 
We  all  know  the  irascibility  and 

Pugnacity  of  county  of  Cork  boys, 
'he  whisky  was  ou^  but,  alas  I  it  was 
also  in;  and  the  two  Strephons  si- 
multaneously grasped  their  shille- 
laghs, and  began  to  lay  on  to  each 
other  with  great  force  and  dexterity, 
having  first  barred  the  door  to  pre- 
vent interruption.  Blow  succeeded 
blow ;  no  other  but  Cork  skulls 
could  have  stood  the  conflict.  It  was 
now  getting  dark,  and  they  each 
rapped  the  floor  frequently,  missing 
one  another.  On  Mike  Oresan  re- 
ceiving a  sharp  blow  over  Uie  left 
eye,  he  called  a  parley,  and  said  it 
was  unlike  gentlemen  to  fl^ht  in  the 
dark,  proposing,  that  as  they  were 
rather  tired,  that  they  should  agree 
to  ^  to  their  separate  conchy  and 
begin  the  battle  a^ain  firesh  in  the 
morning.    Tim,  whose  bones  ached 


all  over,  consented  to  the  trace ;  and 
the  combatants,  without  undressmff, 
took  their  shiUelaghs  into  bed  wiu 
them.  From  the  effects  of  the  whis- 
ky, these  poor  misguided  wretches 
were  soon  last  asleep. 

When  the  sun  threw  a  ray  ci 
brilliancy  into  the  apartment  next 
morning,  Tim  Ryan  was  the  only 
occupant;  for  the  courageous  Ikfike 
Oregan,  waking  first,  and  feeling  not 
only  much  contused  but  con^ised, 
and  thinking  that  he  had  received 
quite  beating  enough,  resolved  to 
fight  no  more.  Besides,  as  Tim  was 
perfectly  quiet,  he  was  not  quite  ob- 
tain that  he  had  not  entirely  killed 
his  friend;  under  these  apprehen- 
sions, he  carefully  felt  in  Tim  Ryan's 
breeches-pockets,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted the  wafes  that  Tim  had  been 
paid  by  Lord  Kilskiddeiy's  steward ; 
and  he  very  quietly  took  himself  be- 
low, where  he  paid  Mrs.  Kavanaffh's 
reckoning,  and  wished  her  good  day, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  go,  and  he  had 
left  kU  friend  in  bed. 

So  we  will  now  change  the  scene 
to  the  h^hroad  that  leads  to  Fort 
Charles,  ^nsale.  It  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing, with  a  clear,  brisk  ur;  the  larks 
were  up  all  around,  singing  in  emu- 
lation. On  a  clump  of  ei^  on  the 
side  of  the  road  was  seated  one  of 
those  creatures  of  abnost  a  doubtful 
gender,  one  Collyogh  M^Doole.  This 
old  woman  was  smoking  a  short  pipe, 
and  every  puff  app^red  to  nave 
puckered  up  a  wrinkle  in  her  wea- 
ther-beaten countenance.  Before 
her,  on  the  ground,  was  placed  a 
worn-out  basket,  in  which  she  had 
some  toys,  stay-laces,  tin  pepper- 
boxes, extinguishers,  and  brown 
jugs ;  several  hareskins  were  hang- 
ing round  the  basket.  Collyoini 
M'Doole  was  musing  to  herself  "As 
I  fain  my  living  by  fortune-telling, 
rd  like  much  to  know  whether  I 
shall  have  any  dinner  to-day?  It 
would  aise  my  mind,  and  also  my 
appetite,  if  I  could  foretell  that.'* 

At  this  moment,  a  groom  in  a  neat 
livery  advanced  along  the  highway; 
this  was  Jonathan  Tabbs,  an  Engluth 
domestic  of  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon, 
and  who  was  much  in  his  master's 
confidence.  He  was  now  employed 
on  a  special  and  rather  difficult  mis- 
sion, which  was  no  less  than  to  deli- 
ver a  billet-doux  into  the  hands  of 
Miss   Lydia   O'Halloran;   and  the 
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difficulty  of  this  consisted  in  the  fact, 
that  Colonel  0*Halloran  knew  his 
person,  as  he  had  formerly  been  in 
nis  service. 

Maurice  Shannon  had  given  Tabbs 
a  half-crown  to  aid  and  expedite  his 
mission.  On  Tabbs  seeing  the  old 
fortune-teller,  it  crossed  his  mind 
that  she  would  not  object  to  earn  a 
flhilling  by  carrying  the  letter  up  to 
Fort  Charles.  He  was  thinking  now 
he  should  address  the  lady  of  the 
hareskins,  when  he  was  anticipated 
by  her  exclaiming,  "  Shure  there's 
Mister  Tabbs,  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon's 
vaRy'de-sham  r 

**  Why,  you  know  me,  good  wo- 
man T^  said  the  groom. 

"  I  knows  eveiT  body,"  replied 
Mrs.  M'Doole.  "  There  Wt  a  don- 
key or  a  goose  in  the  country  that  I 
don't  know." 

"  Are  you  going  up  Fort  Charles 
way  ?"  inquired  Tabbs.  "  If  so,  and 
you  will  carry  this  letter,  I  will  give 
you  a  shilling." 

The  fortune-teller  glanced  at  him, 
and  said,  ^'  Faix,  and  isn't  it  a  long 
shilling  walk  for  my  ould  legs,  and 
may  be  the  letter's  particler  ?' 

'*  Very  particular,"  answered  the 
groom,  "  and  quite  private." 

"  And  to  wnom  am  I  to  deliver 
it  ?"  cunningly  asked  the  old  woman. 

«  To  Miss  Lydia  O'Halloran,"  said 
the  groom. 

^  Och,  the  beauteous !  this  is  par- 
ticler, any  how,"  replied  Collyogh 
M'Doole. 

«  Then  youll  take  it,  Gk)ody? 
Here  is  your  reward,  one  shilling, 
give  me  change  for  this  half-crown." 

The  fortune-teller,  in  a  whining 
tone,  cried,  "  Ah,  now,  and  where's 
a  poor  cratur  like  me,  who  has  laid 
out  her  little  all  on  three  hareskins 
this  blessed  momin',  to  find  change 
for  half-a-crown,  darlin'  P" 

Tabbs  was  puzzled. 

"  You  said  you  would  undertake  it." 

Mrs.  M'lioole  replied,  "  Tve  no 
objections  to  tdke  it,  but  not  under '^ 

"  Under !  Under  what  P"  inquired 
Tabbs. 

"  The  half-crown,"  whispered  the 
beldame,  coaxingly,  and  holding  out 
her  hand. 

^'  Extortionate  old  hag !  she  has 
done  me,"  thought  Tabbs,  as  he  gave 
her  the  letter  and  the  half-crown ; 
and  with  a  caution  for  safe  delivery, 
he  left  her. 


Mrs.  M'Doole,  having  spat  on  the 
half-crown  for  luck,  wmked  her  eye 
and  muttered,  **  That  English  ftitman 
would  have  deluded  me  out  of  eight- 
een-pence,  but  I  came  a  bit  of  Qotk 
over  him." 

But,  hey !  who  is  this  coming 
striding  along  the  road,  singing, 
"  Potatoes  grow  in  Limerick  I"  swel- 
tering under  a  long  frieze  coat  (pro- 
nounced freeze^  because  it  was  so 
warm),  cord  breeches  and  top-boots, 
a  roimd  pot  hat,  stick,  and  bundle  ? 
Why,  Tim  Byan,  who  had  been  going 
the  same  pace,  and  chanting  the  same 
ditty  ever  since  sun-rise,  scaring  up 
the  plovers  and  stone  curlews. 

Tim  saw  Collyogh  M^Doole,  and 
communed  with  himself,  "An  ould 
female! — ^I  want  refreshment :  if  ould 
women  have  nothing  else  pleasant 
about  them,  they're  seldom  without 
a  pinch  of  snuff. — Mother!  will  you 
lend  me  the  loan  of  a  pinch  of  snuff?" 

"  r  faith  ye're  welcome,"  said  Mrs. 
M^Doole ;  and  she  produced  a  paper 
with  a  little  snuff  m  it,  and  a  pack 
of  very  dirty  cards  from  her  pocket. 
'*  Will  ye  nave  your  fortin  told,  for 
ye're  a  handsome  gossoon  P" 

"  You're  not  the  first  she  female 
as  has  tould  me  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Ryan,  very  conceitedly.  "  What 
haveye  here  in  your  lucky-bag P" 

"  Frizes  of  all  sorts,  no  blai&s !  — 
pincushions,  cakes,  and  combs." 

"  Cakes  and  combs  in  company !" 
said  Tim.    "  No  catch,  I'm  thinking." 

Mrs.  M*Doole  now  offered  to  tell 
Tim  his  fortune  for  a  penny.  Tim 
was  dazzled  with  the  proposal ;  so  he 
unbuttoned  the  knee  of  his  breeches, 
and  took  out  the  coin.  "  My  pocket 
is  very  low,  you  see,  mother." 

The  old  woman  assumed  a  very 
mysterious  air  as  she  gazed  on  Tim 
Byan's  palm ;  and  she  said,  "  You 
are  bom  to  good  fortune." 

"  Thank  ye  for  nothing,"  replied 
Tim. 

"  You  are  in  love  with  a  pretty 
girl,"  said  the  purveyoress  of  witch- 
craft. 

"  Och,  the  saints !  How  did  you 
find  out  that  ?"  simpered  Tim. 

"  She  is  dark-haired,"  impressively 
muttered  M*Doole. 

"  You  lie !"  quickly  answered  Tim. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ye're  misin- 
formed; Shelan  Balinagrash's  hair 
was  flax  when  she  was  a  babby,  and 
new  it's  a  sort  of  dandy  brown  au- 
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bum.  But,  come,  FIl  jusht  prove 
you.  What*8  the  first  letters  of  my 
8weetbeart*8  name  T' 

''  S.  B.,**  said  the  fortune-teller. 

Tim  stared* 

**  Devil  bum  me  I  how  did  the  old 
cratur  discover  that  ?" 

^*  Tou  will  be  rich  and  noble," 
predicted  Collyogh  M'Doole. 

*'*'  Nivir,  ma'am,  mvir!'*  sighed 
Tim.  ''  Nivir  was  there  such  a  poor 
undone  young  boy  as  1 1** 

The  old  woman  tried  to  console 
Tim  by  saying,  **  That  when  things 
come  to  the  worst,  they  must  mend.** 

Tim  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
that  axiom,  by  remarking  that  he 
found  that  to  be  the  case  with  his 
old  stockings. 

"  Mayhap,*'  said  M'Doole,  "  when 
you  went  to  sleep,  you'd  like  to  dream 
of  Shelah  ?**  and  she  offered  him  a 
case-bottle,  which  Tim  first  smelt, 
and  then  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation applied  it  to  his  mouth  several 
times.  The  cunning  fortune-teller 
having  excited  him  with  the  potheen, 
warmed  up  his  imagination  with  the 
great  luck  about  to  happen  to  him, 
the  riches  and  honours  which  he  was 
shortly  to  acquire,  with  all  the  cus- 
tomary blarney  of  her  profession. 
Tim  Kyan  widked  on,  light-hearted, 
if  not  light-headed ;  for  cunning  old 
M^Doole,  to  impress  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  of  the  potencn^  of  her  pre- 
parations, had  mfused  some  sleep- 
creating  herb  into  her  whisky- 
boUle. 

We  will  now  place  ourselves  in 
the  garden  of  Colonel  O'Halloran, — 
a  large  piece  of  ground  walled  in  and 
kid  out  in  the  old  style ;  yew  hedges 
cut  into  peacocks  and  other  fantastic 
diapes ;  therein  was  an  arbour,  trel- 
lised  and  overrun  with  honeysuckles, 
jasmine,  and  clematis ;  and  in  it  were 
seated,  in  a  very  confidential  commu- 
nicatton,  Miss  Lydia  O'Halloran  and 
her  maid,  Shelah  Balinagrash ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  the  young  lady  spoke 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  Maurice 
O'Shannon ;  and  the  maid,  encouraged 
by  the  condescension  of  her  young 
mistress,  owned  a  soft  passion  for 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tabbs,  his  honour's 
English  groom;  and  that  she  had 
completely  cut  with  one  Tim  Ryan, 
a  postilion,  who  had  once  kept  her 
company,  and  taken  entirely  to  '^  the 
fresh  one,'*  as  she  called  Tabbs. 

She  then  inquired  of  Miss  O'Hal- 


loran when  they  might  expect  aviiit 
from  Mr.  Maurice  SnaniKm. 

Miss  Lydia  felt  in  her  retkule,  and 
rather  alarmedly  turned  the  contents 
out,  exclaiming,  ^  What  have  I  done 
with  his  last  letter?  I  hope  to  Heaven 
it  is  not  lost!  if  so,  Soelah,  I  am 
lost  I"  and  here  a  few  tender  tears  ob- 
truded themselves  in  her  pretty  eyes. 

Shelah  said,  "  Dry  your  tears, 
miss :  if  you  are  lost,  I  don't  intend 
to  be  the  cryerf  I  think  I  saw  you 
destroy  the  envelope ;  and  if  any  one 
find  the  letter,  FU  swear  it  was  written 
to  me.  And  there*s  no  time  to  think 
about  it,  for  here  is  Colonel  O'Hal- 
loran coming,  and  in  a  deuce  of  a 
tantrum!** 

The  colonel  had  just  received  his 
newspaper  from  Dublin ;  and  the  first 
paragraph  that  caught  his  eye  was, 
*^  CouBT  OF  Chancery.  Shizmmim 
versus  O'HaUoran^  with  more  post- 
ponement and  cross-bills;  and,  like 
other  cross-bills  (the  birds  described 
by  the  naturalist,  Yarrel),  they  arc 
principally  supported  by  pines. 

Poor  Lydia  trembled  when  her 
fiuher,  in  a  cold,  haughty  tone,  ad- 
dressed her,  **  Oh,  good  morning, 
missr  She  felt  certain  that  he  had 
picked  up  the  lost  clandestine  letter. 
^  Is  it  not  enough,"  said  the  colonel, 
^*  that  I  should  ever  be  in  the  boiling 
caldron  of  the  law,  but  that  I  am 
to  be  tormented  in  my  domestic  re- 
lations?" 

Shelah,  who  could  use  the  freedom 
of  long  service,  remarked,  **  I  am 
your  domesUc^  though  I  am  not  your 
relation ^" 

^*  Be  good  enough  to  hold  your 
tongue,  Shelah !"  replied  C<Honel 
O'Ualloran.  Lydia  falteringly  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter.  Her 
uither  glanced  at  her.  "^  What  is 
the  matter  indeed  I  Your  trembling 
voice  explains  all — all !  ** 

Shelah  looked  fierce,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  master !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  Miss  Lvdia  has  never  been  used 
to  your  unkind  manner." 

O'Halloran  was  softened,  and  mut- 
tered, "  Unkind !  I  love  her  dearlyr 
But  he  took  out  a  letter  without  a 
superscription.  ''  I  suppose  I  may 
believe  my  own  eyes  ?" 

Shelah  was  very  demure,  and  re- 
marked, ^^  Och,  what  a  consam  to 
make  such  a  rumpus  about !  I  own, 
sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  servant ;  it  is  a 
fault,  but  not  an  unpardonable  fiuilt** 
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**  Shelah,"  said  O'Halloran,  "  no 
one  asked  your  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter !^  Then  turning  to  his  daughter, 
"  You  have  deceived  me,  Lydia !  and 
he  opened  the  letter,  and  read  aloud, — 

** '  My  beloved,  your  cruelty  drives 
me  to  despair  /***  Shelah  affected  to 
sob ;  and  whined,  ^  I  own  it,  I  have 
been  very  cruel  to  him."  "  Pah !" 
said  the  colonel,  *^  you  cruel  I"  and 
he  read  on, — 

"  '  After  the  eonvineing  proof  you 
heme  given  me,  that  reciprocal  affection 
exists?    A  reciprocal  affection !" 

"  Yes,  sh-,"  sobbed  Shelah,  "  quite 
reciprocal  with  both  of  us !"    *'  Be 

2uiet  do,  Shelah  I"  sharply  exclaimed 
THalloran ;  and  he  again  read, — 
**  *  Indulge  me  with  another  short 
interview,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
unless  you  would  cause  the  lingering 
death  of  your  devoted  Maurice  Shan- 

JiOM.' 

*'  Now,  Lydia,  what  have  you  to 
say  to  this  r 

At  this  moment  the  sly  Shelah 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Miss  O'Halloran,  and  crying,  **  Och, 
mistress,  for^ve  me  this  once,  and  I 
will  never  do  so  any  more  I  I  own 
my  weakness.  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon 
has  promised  piously  to  marry  me, 
and  I  consented  to  receive  his  ad- 
dresses— and — and — and ^ 

"  And  what?"  inquired  the  colonel. 

**  I  dropped  that  unlucky  letter 
out  of  my  pocket !" 

The  good  coloneFs  heart  was  in- 
stantlv  relieved;  he  had  suspected 
that  his  daughter  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  his  bitterest  foe,  Maurice 
Shannon,  a  person  whom  he  had 
never  met ;  and,  as  O'Halloran  raised 
his  arm  to  take  Lydia's  hand,  the 
nerve  that  had  been  affected  by  the 
bullet  of  old  Shannon,  gave  a  twitch 
that  thrilled  him.  **  Ugh  I  curse  the 
Shannons  !**  he  exclaimed.  ^*  Lydia, 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  cross 
blunder  I  have  committed ;  and  al- 
though, my  dear,  I  would  not  by  any 
means  endeavour  to  direct  your  af- 
fections to  a  particular  individual, 
yet  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would 
receive  the  attentions  of  my  nephew, 
Captain  O'Halloran."  Lydia  shud- 
dered slightly.  "  And  as  for  you, 
Shelah,  I  give  you  warning ;  provide 
yourself  tnis  day  month  I  and,  d'ye 
hear,  be  sure  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  performed." 

Shelah  said,  **  Perhaps,  sir,  you 


would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
away  ?" 

"  You  impudent  hussy,"  replied 
the  colonel,  *^  it  might  save  you  the 
trouble  of  throwing  yourself  away  I 
Do  you  suppose  a  person  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  rank  would  unite  himself 
with  a  servant  ?  Pooh,  pooh  I  some 
old  fortune-teller  has  been  turning 
your  brains !" 

At  this  moment,  and  it  was  an  odd 
coincidence,  CoUyogh  M^Doole  peeped 
in  at  the  garden-gate,  and,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  colonel,  held  up  the 
letter  that  had  been  put  into  her 
hands  by  Tabbs.  Lydia  stepped 
lightly  back,  and  taking  it,  oonc^ed 
it  in  her  bosom,  while  the  colond 
continued,  **  Those  fortune -telling 
card-drawers  are  the  ruin  of  half  the 
girls  in  the  country.  They  are  the  go- 
betweens,  the  mischief-makers,  the 
carriers  of  love-epistles  1"  but,  as  the 
worthy  O'Halloran  turned  his  head, 
he  momentarily  saw  Mrs.  M'Doole, 
who  bobbed  a  courtesy  to  him,  and 
vanished.  "  Why,  zounds !  there's 
one  of  the  gipsy  hags  at  the  gate 
now !"  So  the  colonel  bustled  out, 
to  drive  the  old  toad  off  his  premises. 

Lydia  lost  no  time  to  ftet  into  a 
shaded  comer  and  peruse  her  billet, 
which  begged  for  an  interview,  and 
that  Maurice  Shannon  was  only  wait- 
ing concealed  to  watch  Colonel  O'Hal- 
loran's  departure  for  parade  at  Fort 
Charles,  which  event  almost  imme- 
diately took  place,  as  the  drums  and 
bugles  were  neard  in  the  distance ; 
and  all  the  parties  concerned,  — 
Maurice,  Miss  Lydia,  Shelah,  and 
Mr.  Tabbs,  were  aware  that  the 
colonel  would  leave  them  an  hour 
to  themselves. 

Maurice  Shannon  climbed  over  the 
garden -wall,  followed  by  Tabbs. 
Maurice  wore  a  horseman's  cloak; 
and  imdemeath  it,  the  uniform  of  a 
yeomanry  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  with  his  accoutrements,  as 
he  nad  just  returned  from  an  in- 
spection. Depend  upon  it,  the  lovers 
were  not  long  before  they  entered 
into  sweet  converse;  the  time  flew 
rapidly ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Shannon  and  his  man  Tabbs  should 
be  let  out  at  the  front  gate,  to  which 
they  were  approaching,  when  the 
voice  of  precise  Captain  O'Halloran 
was  heard  outside,  ^*  Is  my  uncle 
ffone?  Hold  my  horse!"  The  guilty 
four  were  Uurown  into  the  greatest 
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confHision.  Shelah  wanted  Shannon 
to  hide  behind  the  garden-roller,  and 
"was  pushing  her  own  lover  under  the 
broad  and  thorny  leaves  of  an  aloe- 
tree  in  a  tub,  wnich  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  Mr.  Tabbs.  Maurice 
entreated  Lydia  to  escape;  and  de- 
termined, if  Captain  O'Halloran  came 
in,  to  face  him  boldly.  Lydia  and 
Shelah  disappeared  as  speedily  as 
possibly ;  and  Captain  O'Halloran 
popped  his  carroty  head,  and  whis- 
kers, and  mustachios  in  at  the  gate, 
where  he  made  a  prodigious  start  on 
seeing  Mr.  Shannon  in  his  imcle^s 
carden ;  for  he  knew  his  person, 
Uiough  the  colonel  was  unacquainted 
with  it.  So  he  strode  down  in  a 
stately,  formal  manner;  and,  con- 
frontmg  Maurice,  pumped  up  the 
following  sentence :  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  Mr.  Maurice  Shan- 
non. My  name  is  O'Halloran — Cap- 
tain O'Halloran." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,**  said  Shan- 
non, eyeing  him  proudly. 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon," 
sneered  the  captain ;  "  you  do  not 
understand  me :  I  do  not  trouble  my- 
self about  the  ancient  quarrel  between 
our  families.  I  have  the  honour  to 
adore  my  cousin  Lydia:  she  is  af- 
fianced to  me  by  her  father.  It  is 
reported  that  you  address  her.  Mark 
me,  sir!  she  shall  never  be  yours 
while  I  exist !  Will  you  promise  me 
on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  that  you 
will  renounce  your  pretensions  ? 

"  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I 
will  make  no  such  promise,"  mildly 
replied  Shannon. 

"  Then,"  said  Captam  O'Halloran, 
smoothing  his  red  mustachios  with 
his  pipe  -  clayed  glove,  —  "  then, 
sir,  I  nave  the  honour  to  say  that 
you  must  take  an  unpleasant  alter- 
native, and  that  too  immediately. 
My  horse,  and  that  of  my  orderly 
dragoon,  are  outside  of  the  gate ;  the 
pistols  are  loaded  in  the  nolsters; 
you  shall  choose  which  brace  you 
please ;  we  will  walk  to  the  side  of 
yonder  coppice ;  but  lest  you  should 
imagine  that  there  is  not  at  present 
sufficient  provocation  for  a  personal 
encounter,  I  do  myself  the  honour  per- 
sonally to  insult  you."  And  here  the 
fierce  captain  drew  ofi^  his  glove,  and 
flapped  it  slightly  against  the  shoulder 
of  Maurice  Shannon,  who  said, — 

"  You  settle  these  difficulties  with 
great  promptitude,  sir !" 


"  Are  you  ready,  sirP  bawled  tlie 
captain. 

"  At  your  service,  ar,"  replied 
Maurice.    "  I  follow  you." 

Tabbs,  who  was  horribly  alarmed 
at  this  dial<mie  (for  he  had  printed 
up  bis  ears  behind  the  aloe),  looked 
over  the  wall,  and  saw  the  two  gen- 
tlemen after  having  selected  the  pistols 
fh)m  the  holsters,  stride  down  to  the 
side  of  the  little  wood,  leaving  the 
orderly  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  hordes.  Then  they  took  their 
ground  (remember,  they  were  both 
red-hot  Lrishmen),  withoat  any 
seconds,  and  presently  a  pistol  was 
discharged. 

Tabl^  was  in  a  funk ;  but,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  perceived  his  master 
standing  erect,  and  the  captain  down 
on  the  grass.  Then  Shannon  went 
towards  nis  wounded  antagonist  with 
a  view  to  aid  him,  but  uie  captain 
motioned  to  him  to  make  his  escape. 
Shannon  returned  and  sent  the  dra- 
goon to  the  captain. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Tim  Ryan 
came  staggering  alon^  the  road,  as  if 
he  had  l^n  drunk ;  but  it  was  from 
the  effect  of  the  narcotic,  of  which  he 
had  so  abundantly  partaken.  He 
stopped,  and  looked  stupidly  up  at 
the  gate  and  muttered, "  If  Fm  awake, 
I  heard  a  gun  go  off;  if  Fm  asleep, 
I  dreamt  I  neard  it" 

And  he  made  his  way  in  at  the 
garden -gate,  for  he  had  just  recollec- 
tion enough  to  see  that  this  was  the 
house  in  which  Shelah  Balinaerash 
was  domesticated.  He  had  ndlen 
down  repeatedly  in  the  road  and  got 
up  again;  his  nead  reeled  with  the 
potion,  and  his  brain  frisked  into  all 
sorts  of  queer  fancies.  He  stumbled 
into  the  arbour ;  and,  reclining  him- 
self on  the  green  bench,  instantly 
fell  into  a  death-like  slumber.  Fairies 
hovered  around  him,  or  he  dreamt 
as  much. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

Now,  while  this 
was  reclining  in  the  bower,  c 
bered  of  his  frieze  coat,  Tabbs  ran  to 
congratulate  his  master,  who  was  re- 
entering the  gate. 

^*  Oh,  Mr.  Shannon,  there  was  but 
one  pistol  fired !" 

"And  that  was  mine  I"  said  Maurice. 
"  I  have  shot  the  captain ;  it  is  a  very 
awkward  affair.  I  may  be  tried  fii 
my  life  for  this  1" 

"  Grood  God,  master,  you  don^t  say 
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80  r  replied  Tabbs ;  ^  and  the  dragoon 
has  gaDopped  off  to  Fort  Charles  for 
assistance.  Sir,  sir!  you  must  run 
for  it :  but  your  yeomanry  uniform 
and  cap  will  be  instantly  recognised, 
and  Colonel  O'Halloran  will  scour 
the  country  to  discover  who  has 
wounded  his  nephew.**  At  this  mo- 
ment a  lengthened  snore  from  Tim 
Ryan  caused  Tabbs  to  turn  his  head, 
and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
frieze  great-coat  on  the  floor  of  the 
arbour.  It  instantly  struck  him  that 
it  would  be  a  ffood  dis^ise  for  his 
master,  in  whidi  he  might  escape; 
80  he  said  to  Mr.  Shamion,  ^  Sir, 
sir  I  I  must  have  your  cloak,  jacket, 
cap,  sword,  and  belt  1" 

"  And  this  poor  devil  suffer  for 
me — never  I*' 

"  The  worst  that  may  befall  him 
would  be  a  thumping.  You  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose — away,  sir!" 
and  the  ready  Tabbs  helped  his 
master  on  with  the  frieze  coat,  Tim*s 
pot-hat,  and  liter^y  dragged  Shan- 
non's uniform  off  and  forced  him 
out  at  the  ^parden-gate.  Tabbs  then 
surveyed  ms  sleeping  victim;  tried 
how  soundly  he  repmed,  and  found 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
wake  him ;  so  he  lilted  Tim  up,  and 
got  his  coat  and  waistcoat  off;  then 
be  thrust  him,  not  without  effort, 
into  Mr.  Shannon's  yeomaniy  uni- 
form jacket,  put  on  the  accoutrements 
and  sword,  also  the  cap,  which  fastened 
undemealii  the  chin;  but  the  least 
easy  part  was  to  get  the  dumsy 
fingers  of  Tim  into  the  gloves.  And 
now  as  Mr.  Ryan  had  on  his  pos- 
tilion's white  cord  breeches  and  boots, 
he  really  appeared,  in  the  French 
military  phrase,  en  grand  ienue,  fd- 
though  he  was  still  asleep. 

In  the  meantime  the  orderly  dra- 
goon, having,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  labourers,  carried  Captain 
O'Halloran  into  his  uncle  the  colo- 
nel's house,  where  he  was  laid  on  a 
soia;  and  the  orderly  had  galloped 
off  (as  we  said  before)  to  Fort  Charles, 
where  he  presented  himself  to  the 
colonel,  standing  as  upright  as  a  bolt, 
with  his  feet  tuj^ed  out,  and  his  hand 
to  his  helmet 

Colonel,  "  Now,  man,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

Orderly.  "  Please  your  honour, 
Captain  O'Halloran  is  shot  I" 

Colonel.  "What?" 

Orderly.  "Shot!" 


Colonel.  "By  whom?" 

Orderly.  "  mi.  Maurice  Shannon!" 

Colonel.  "  Oh,  those  cursed  Shan- 
nons !  bom  to  ruin  my  family !" 

The  colonel  then  ordered  out  a 
sergeant  and  three  dragoons,  to  seek 
and  take  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon  in 
custody;  and  although  it  was  quite 
common,  at  that  period  (as  it  has 
been  since  in  Ireland),  for  gentlemen 
to  be  shot  at,  this  event  created  a 
sensation  in  the  garrison. 

Now  Tabbs,  who  had  dressed  his 
puppet,  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  that  he  should  be  loaked,  al- 
though he  was  not  a  corpse.  So  he 
poked  Tim  Ryan  with  a  earden-rake 
through  the  back  part  ofthe  arbour, 
and  at  length  aroused  him  from  his 
lethargic  uumber.  The  first  words 
he  uttered  were,  "  Mistress  Kava- 
nagh,  for  the  Holy  Virgin's  sake,  a  bit 
oTbacca.'' 

And  up  he  got,  but  certainly  did 
not  make  a  very  gentlemanly  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  house  of 
Shannon.  "Crood  dry  lodg^ns,  i* 
faith,"  said  Tim,  "and  no  pig  for 
company."  But  what  could  exceed 
poor  Ryan's  astonishment  when  he 
foimd  a  sword  in  a  scabbard  betwixt 
his  legs ;  when  he  saw  his  blue  uni- 
form coat  with  silver  lace ;  gloves  on 
his  hands,  certainly  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life ;  and  when  he  reached  up 
to  feel  for  the  brim  of  his  pot  hat  he 
touched  a  feather;  he  stared  at  his 
sleeves,  he  grunted,  he  wondered,  and 
stammered  out, — 

"  Shure  the  fairy  people  have  been 
at  work,  and  chai^ged  me  for  some- 
body else." 

Then  he  thought  he  would  feel  in 
the  side-pocket  ofthe  uniform  jacket, 
and  there  he  found  a  purse  with 
some  gold  and  silver  in  it.  He  re- 
collected the  words  of  the  old  for- 
tune-teller,— "That  he  was  to  be 
rich,"  and  that  "  when  things  came  to 
the  worst  they  would  mend."  He 
felt  again  in  the  pocket,  and  took  out 
a  card-case  with  cards  in  it,  on  which 
were  engraved,  in  upright  Roman 
characters 
"  MR.  MAURICE  SHANNON, 

SHANNON  GASTIJ3." 

Tim  here  whistled  aloud  and  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Jasus,  Fm  enchanted  !'* 

The  fumes  ofthe  whisky  were  still 
creeping  over  his  brain;  but  pre- 
sently, as  he  tum^  he  saw  a  strange 
groom  standing  with  his  hat  off  in  a 
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ffreen  livery,  and  Tim  made  up  his 
mind,  without  committing  himself,  to 
■ak  him  a  question  or  two. 

"  Who  may  you  be,  young  man  ?" 

Tabbs  readily  replied,  '*  I^uk,  sir, 
don*t  vou  know  your  own  servant  ?" 

"  My  servant,**  thought  Tim.  "  I 
hope  ne  won*t  ax  for  his  wages.** 

"Sir,  I  have  lived  with  vou  as 
valet  for  the  last  three  years. 

Tim  tipped  him  an  indescribable 
waggish  leer  and  said,  "  As  vally  tk 
iham^  I  spose  ?  What*s  your  master*8 
name?** 

*'Mr.  Maurice  Shannon,**  replied 
Tabbs,  coolly. 

Tim  squinted  again  at  the  card, 
and  muttered,  "  It*s  the  fiuries.  Pm 
bewitched  !** 

"Was  not  you  greatly  alarmed, 
sir?**  inquired  Tabbs. 

Tim  stared,  but  hassarded  a  "No.** 

"  What,  Mr.  Shannon,  not  alarmed ; 
when  you  have  just  fought  a  duel  ?*' 

"The  divel  I  haver*  screamed 
Tim.    "WhowaaAtar 

"  Your  adversary,**  said  Tabbs. 

"  Fm  glad  it  was  not  myself.** 

Tim*s  curiosity  and  wonderment 
were  now  excited  to  the  utmost 
pitch;  and  he  asked  if  he  might 
make  so  bold  to  inquire  whom  he  had 
been  fighting  with. 

"Captain    0*Halloran,'*    was    the 

Tun  then  wished  to  take  the  small 
liberty  to  ask  why  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fight  a  jtwel,  and  was 
informed  that  Captain  0*Halloran 
and  himself  were  nval  candidates  for 
the  hand  of  Miss  Lydia  0*HalIoran. 
^  Tim  Ryan  scratcned  his  head  and 
his  elbow  in  great  perplexity,  and 
thought  of  Colfyogh  M'Doole.  Tim, 
after  inquiring  whether  the  young 
lady  was  handsome  and  rich,  and 
being  answered  in  the  afiirmative, 
thought  that  he  had  better  get  mar- 
ried to  her  directly,  before  he  was 
changed  bach  ogam  by  the  good  people^ 
the  fairies, 

"Pray,**  said  Tim  Ryan,  "as  you 
seem  to  know  all  about  me,  what*s 
your  name,  my  tight  fellow  ?** 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  have 
forgot  poor  Tabbs?'* 

"  Poortabs  ?  Poortabs  ?  Poortabs  ?*' 
The  postilion  challenged  his  recol- 
lection  in  vain ;  but,  by  way  of  a 
feeler,  he  exclaimed,  "Och!  hadn*t 
I  a  pretty  gossoon  in  my  service,  eh  I 
One  Timothy  Ryan  \  ** 


It  WIS  now  the  torn  of  Ttbba; 
who  said,  "Timothv  Ryan — ^Timotliy 
Ryan  ?  I  never  ieard  of  any  thing 
to  his  credit** 

"He  never  had  any,  poor  boy,** 
replied  Tim;  "and  that  was  hiamis- 
fortm.** 

Now,  at  this  moment,  came  mn  apt 
aider  to  the  plot  in  the  person  of 
Shelah  Balinl^^rash ;  she  bad  been 
tutored  by  Tabbs,  although  she  her- 
self did  not  want  for  quickness.  So 
she  ran  into  the  garden,  and  stooped 
down  to  pick  a  heart*s-ease  oat  of 
a  flower-bed  close  to  Tim,  who,  on 
seeing  her,  mused  to  himself  ^  She- 
lab !  murther !  Pm  Tim  Ryan  again.** 
To  his  extreme  surprise,  Wm  Balioa- 
erash  made  a  low  eoartc»y,  and  hoped 
nis  honour  was  well,  llie  postiDoa 
could  not  stand  this ;  but  said,  ^  She- 
lah,  darling !  don*t  you  recollect  TSm 
Ryan  ?**  Miss  Balinagrash  pondered 
awhile,  and  then  remembered  an 
ugly  person  of  that  name  who  was 
sent  beyond  sea  for  stealing  esga ! 

"  Now,  who  hatched  that  ?**  thought 
Tim.  But  as  our  hero  bej;an  to 
feel  a  little  hunApry  after  his  kmg 
walk,  he  imagined  he  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  altered  circumstanees 
to  put  s<Mnething  into  his  stomach. 

The  she  rascal  Shelah  remarked, 
"  Miss  Lydia  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon ;  but  you 
must  be  very  cautious  in  your  eon- 
duct,  for  her  father.  Colonel  CHal- 
loran,  is  averse  to  the  match,  and  I 
am  af^d  would  not  sit  down  to  tabb 
with  you.** 

"D— n  the  colonel,  her  father  I** 
said  Tim.  "  Although  Fm  in  ridgy* 
fMiut/aZt,  Tve  no  false  pride  about  me. 
What  time  do  you  dme  in  the  kit« 
chen?** 

"  Come  this  way,  follow  me."  And 
Miss  Balinagrash  led  Tim  Ryan  out 
of  the  garden  because  she  was  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  return  of 
the  colonel. 

Tabbs  now  perceived  old  Colonel 
0*IIalloran  approaching,  and  he  de- 
vised as  to  how  he  should  contrive 
to  detain  his  ancient  master  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  impostor,  until 
his  real  master  found  time  to  escape 
in  safety.  So,  as  the  colonel  entered 
the  ^te,  Tabbs  stood  respectfully 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  hoped 
his  honour  was  well. 

"What  brings  you  hither,  Jona^ 
than  Tabbs?** 
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*•  I  came  whh  my  master,  mr." 

**  Your  master,*"  replied  the  colonel. 
'^  Let  me  see.  I  gave  your  character 
as  butler  to  Mr.  Magnum,  the  re- 
corder of  Cork." 

Tabbs  informed  the  colonel  that 
he  now  lived  with  Mr.  Maurice  Shan- 
non. CHalloran's  colour  changed 
•8  he  heard  this,  and  he  asked  if  Mr. 
Shannon  had  the  effrontery,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  intrude  himself 
into  the  house?  Tabbs  merely  re- 
marked that  his  master  had  just 
walked  into  the  parlour  with  Miss 
Shelah  Balinaffrash.  What  unpa- 
ralleled libertmism!  thought  the 
eolond.  He  had  barbarously  and 
nnfairiy  wounded  his  nephew,  and 
now  was  probably  flirting  with  his 
maid-servant.  So  the  colonel  looked 
in  at  the  parlour  window,  and  there 
he  saw  the  person  he  imagined  to  be 
Maurice  Shannon ;  and,  with  all  his 
worst  presentiments,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect so  un^inly  and  ungentlemanly 
a  figure.  The  precise  disciplinarian 
oba^ed  how  wretchedly  Air.  Shan- 
non had  put  on  his  uniform,  and 
wimdered  who  inspected  the  yeo- 
manry. Colonel  O^Halloran,  with 
great  hauteur,  desired  Mr.  Shannon 
to  step  out  into  the  garden.  Tim 
asked  Shelah,  ""Who  the  old  cock 
wasp*"  When  she  told  him,  Mr. 
Ryan  whistled. 

"  What  brought  vou  on  my  pre- 
mises, sir?"  inquired  the  colonel. 

Tim  thought  that  he  had  better 
blind  him  about  his  supposed  views 
on  Miss  Lydia,  so  he  said  that  he  had 
jusht  tuck  the  liberty  for  to  come  for 
to  see  his  first  love.  Miss  Shelah 
Balinaffrash.  The  colonel  told  him 
that  the  Shannons  in  former  days 
would  not  have  degraded  themselves 
by  a  connexion  so  much  beneath 
their  rank;  and  bonf  of  an  ancient 
family,  he  could  take  precedence  of 
nobility. 

Tim  Ryan  begged  to  assure  the 
eolonel  that  he  bad  ridden  before 
Lord  Viscount  Kilskiddery  on  many 
ooeaskins,  and  the  only  disagreement 
he  ever  had  with  his  lordship  was 
when  he/eU  out  with  him ! 

The  colonel  turned  his  back  upon 
tHm  in  great  contempt,  and  at  the 
•ame  moment  the  sergeant  and  the 
three  dragoons  entered  the  gate. 
The  colonel  ^inted  to  Tim  and 
walked  into  his  house,  shutting  the 
door. 


The  sergeant  looked  at  his  written 
description.  "  Yeomanry  uniform, — 
servant  in  green  livery. 

Tim  saw  the  soldiers,  and  asked 
Tabbs  what  they  wanted. 

The  sera;eaiit  said,  ^  We  are  seek- 
ing Mr.  Auiurice  Shannon." 

Tabbs  pointed  to  Tim  Ryan,  and 
told  the  sergeant  that  was  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Shannon.  Tim  thought  that 
now  was  the  very  time  to  xeep  up 
his  rank  and  dignity,  so  he  swag- 
gered and  demanded  what  they 
wanted  with  Mr.  Shannon.  The 
sergeant  told  him  it  was  to  convey 
him  to  Fort  Charles.  Tim  remarked 
that  if  that  was  all  he  had  come  for 
he  might  go  back  again,  as  he  had 
no  busmess  whatever  at  Fort  Charles. 
The  sergeant  peremptorily  said, — 
"Sir,  vou  are  our  prisoner."  And 
he  took  Tim*8  sword  out  of  the  scab- 
bard. 

The  word  *♦  prisoner"  startled  Tim, 
and  he  whispered  the  sergeant, 
"Whisht  now,  in  perfect  confidence 
from  one  gentleman  to  another,  I  am 
not  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon." 

The  sergeant  appealed  to  Tabbs. 
"Your  master  is  not  Mr.  Maurice 
Shannon?"  Tabbs  swore  that  his 
master  was  1^.  Maurice  Shannon. 
The  dragoons  surrounded  Tim  Ryan, 
who,  not  liking  the  scrape  he  was  in, 
said,  "  Hold !"  If  sixpence  a  piece  for 
the  men,  and  a  shilling  for  the  ser- 
geant, would  induce  them  to  let  him 
off,  he  wouldn*t  flinch  from  the  bar- 
gain! 

They  marched  Tim  off  to  the 
congee  house  at  Fort  Charles. 

And  now  an  odd  turn  to  our  plot 
took  place,  which  led  to  equivoque. 
Shelah  was  a  clever-headed  girl,  and 
was  firmly  possessed  with  the  notion, 
that  if  once  Mr.  Maurice  Shannon 
could  be  introduced  to  good-natured 
Colonel  O'Halloran,  even  under  a 
feigned  name,  he  would  contrive 
to  make  his  way  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  old  oflicer,  and  Uo  use  her 
own  words)  "the  o/ta,  hiigiusj  and 
parfidgiU  chancery  -  suit  could  be 
knocked  on  the  head ! " 

The  instant  that  Captain  O'Hallo- 
ran  had  been  brought  into  the  house 
wounded,  all  Lydi&s  dislike  for  him 
changed  to  pity ;  and  after  the  sur- 
geon nad  dressed  his  wound  and  left 
him,  womanlike,  she  was  his  nurse, 
and  did  not  quit  the  side  of  his  sofa. 

Shelah  ^iratched   all    this,   fear- 
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ing  that  in  a  moment  of  pity  Miss 
Lydia  might  be  induced  to  obey  her 
father  and  accept  the  addresses  of  the 
captain  after  all.  So  she  ordered  her 
humble  servant  Mr.  Tabbs  to  ride 
over,  and  bring  back  Mr.  Maurice 
Shannon,  to  represent  his  cousin 
Hannibal  (a  gentleman  that  had  just 
Tetumed  from  Trin.  CoU.  Dub).  Off 
went  Tabbs. 

And  here  the  colonel,  in  going  to 
see'his  nephew,  the  captain,  met  Ly- 
dia in  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  younger  O  Halloran  was  domi- 
ciled. He  told  hb  daughter  he  should 
do  his  utmost  to  harass  Maurice 
Shannon ;  that  he  had  him  in  cus- 
tody, and  should  hand  him  over  to 
the  civil  power ;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  yeomanry  uniform,  he  was  a 
mere  bog-trotter— cow-driver — turf- 
digger  I 

Lydia,  whose  heart  had  been  en- 
twined with  Shannon's  yeomanry 
uniform  at  her  boarding-school,  be- 
came apprehensive  that  her  father's 
eye-sight  was  failing. 

The  colonel  seated  himself  beside 
Captain  O'Halloran's  sofa.  ^*  Cap- 
tain," said  he,  "  I  shall  avenge  your 
misfortune.  What  would  you  have 
me  do  with  the  scoundrel  under 
the  circumstances  ?*' 

The  captain  replied, — '*  Scoundrel  I 
Well,  I  have  been  engaged  in  many 
affairs,  but  I  never  met  a  gentleman 
of  more  gallant  bearing  than  young 
Maurice  Shannon." 

The  colonel  stared,  and  said,  "  Do 
you  respect  a  vulgar  ruffian  like  tiiat  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear 
uncle,  for  the  first  time,  you  and  I 
must  have  very  different  notions  as 
to  vulgarity.  A  more  elegant  gen- 
tleman never  presented  himself  to 
my  pistol." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  appeared  dis- 


The  colonel  secretly  wished  that 
his  nephew's  head  had  been  shaved, 
and  that  he  was  in  bed. 

The  captain  proceeded:  —  "It  is 
perfectly  true.  I  assured  Mr.  Shan- 
non that  the  pistols  were  loaded  alike. 
He  implicitly  trusted  to  my  honour. 
The  evidence  was  in  my  ovm  hands 
to  falsify  my  asseveration,  for  my 
tri^r  was  pulled  in  vain." 

The  colonel  looked  veiy  anxioush^ 
at  his  nephew,  who  said, — "Don't 
be  nervous  about  the  wound,  it  is 
slight.  Indeed,  I  feel  the  shake  I 
had  the  other  day  much  more." 

"  Oh !  when  you  were  overturned 
with  Lord  Elilskiddery  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  postilion  ?" 

"An  obtuse  Irish  brute.  Bat, 
uncle,  you  must  immediately  send  to 
Fort  Charles  for  that  high-minded 
young  gentleman,  and  let  me  persoo- 
ally  assure  him  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope  from 
me." 

The  colonel  promised  to  send  for 
the  hiffh-minded  young  gentkanan, 
whom  ne  had  heretofore  considered 
as  a  low-bred,  impudent,  ignorant, 
potato  devourer. 

Tabbs  now  begged  a  private  audi- 
ence of  the  colonel  and  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Hannibal  Shannon  had 
rode  over  to  make  inc^uiry  respecting 
the  affray  in  which  his  cousin  Mau- 
rice had  been  concerned. 

Maurice  ^in  a  plain  suit)  was  im- 
mediately mtroauced  to  Colonel 
O'Halloran  as  Mr.  Hannibal  Shan- 
non. 

He  instantly,  in  a  very  prepossess- 
ing manner,  expressed  his  profound 
regret  that  the  colonel  should  have 
been  annoyed  by  a  member  of  the 
Shannon  family. 

The  colonel  was  surprised  at  such 
a  sentiment  from  a  Shannon.    Man* 
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stopping  the  accursed  chancery-suit, 
ana  ne  invited  Mr.  Shannon  to  stay 
to  dinner. 

And  now  the  sergeant  came  hack 
again  to  the  ooloneFs  house  with  Tim 
Ryan  in  custody.  Tim  had  heen 
very  unruly,  and  had  knocked  down 
a  sentry-hox  with  a  sentinel  in  it,  so 
they  had  been  obliged  to  handcuff 
him.  The  first  person  he  saw  was 
Tabbs. 

"  Och !  and  an't  you  a  pretty  hum- 
bug of  a  futman,  to  n^lect  your 
master  in  his  throubles.  I  discharge 
you." 

Tabbs  said  there  were  a  half-year's 
wages  due  to  him  Tim  thought 
better  of  it  on  the  mention  of  the 
wages,  and  said  that  he  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  sudden  fits  of  passion. 
»o  he  told  Tabbs  he  might  keep  his 
situation. 

Tim  now  turned  to  the  sergeant. 
"  Och  I  you  stiff  bully,  you'll  find 
that  in  taking  me  prisiner  you've  got 
the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ;  but,  as  I 
like  to  do  every  thing  gentlemanly, 
if  you  will  lend  me  a  tizzy  Til  toss 
you  for  a  noggin  of  whisky." 

The  colonel  now  came  out,  and 
was  really  shocked  to  see  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Shannon  handcuffed.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  unshackled, 
and  sent  the  sergeant  and  guard  back. 
He  then  apologised  for  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  owned  that  the 
extremtely  handsome  way  in  which  he 
had  behaved  to  his  nephew  demanded 
his  warmest  actoowled^nents. 

Tim  wondered  who  the  devil  the 
nephew  was. 

The  colonel  then  informed  him 
•  that  his  cousin  had  removed  every 
unfavourable  impression  he  had 
formed  of  his  character. 

Tim  wondered  who  the  deuce  his 
cousin  was. 

"  Fortunately^,"  continued  the  co- 
lonel, "the  mjury  that  Captain 
O'Ualloran  received  at  your  hands 
did  not  equal  the  one  he  experienced 
by  bein^  thrown  out  of  Lord  Kils- 
kiddery^  carriage  the  other  day." 

Tim  looked  all  botheration. 

**And,"  said  the  gallant  colonel, 
**  if  Captain  O'Halloran  had  shot  you 
before  ne  fell  he  never  would  have 
forffiven  himself." 

Mr.  Ryan  replied, "  Then,  by  J , 

I  am  not  sorry  that  I  upset  him." 

**  It  was  lucky  for  you  as  it  turned 


out,"  replied  the  colonel,  who  thought 
Mr.  Maurice  exceedingly  vulgar,  and 
could  hardly  imagine  uiat  the  person 
before  him  had  ever  been  witn  pis- 
tols in  an  affair  of  honour ;  but  he 
said,  "  I  suppose  you  mean,  sir,  that 
when  he  fell  you  were  discharged  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  answered  Tim ;  "  dis- 
chai^ed  directly." 

"Unfortunate,"  sighed  the  colonel. 
"  But  you  were  driven  to  it  ?" 

"  I  was,"  said  Tim,  "  and  I  couldn't 
back  out  again." 

The  colonel  had  introduced  Miss 
O'Halloran  to  the  supposed  Hannibal, 
and  Maurice  Shannon  now  came  into 
the  garden  with  the  young  lady, 
after  having  had  an  interview  with 
the  woundcS  captain. 

Maurice  Shannon  advanced  to 
Tim  and  said,  "  I  faith,  my  dear  cou- 
sin, this  adventure  of  yours  has 
given  me  much  inquietude." 

Tim  Kvan  stared  stupidly,  and  re- 
plied, "It  has  bothered  me  com- 
pletely." 

The  colonel  looked  at  the  cousins, 
and  sighed  at  the  contrast  He 
thought  to  himself  if  Hannibal  were 
Maurice,  there  might  be  the  possibi- 
lity of  an  accommodation. 

Our  story  draws  to  a  conclusion. 
When  Captain  O'Halloran  saw  Tim 
Rvan,  he  started  and  changed  colour. 
The  colonel  whispered,  "  There,  my 
dear  nephew,  there's  your  elegant 
high-minded  youth." 

"That  wretch,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "  That  is  Lora  Kilskiddery's 
rascally  postilion  who  overturned  us." 

Tim  Uyan  was  disenchanted. 
*  *  *  * 

PostscriDt.—The  bells  of  the  old 
tower  of  tne  church  at  Kinsale  rung 
a  merry  peal ;  for  Captain  O'Hallo- 
ran, generous  as  he  was  brave,  had 
obtained  from  Lydia  a  full  confession 
of  her  partiality  for  Maurice  Shan- 
non, and  the  happy  pair  were  united. 
The  chancery-smt  was  stopped  in  its 
healthy  career,  to  the  infinite  morti- 
fication of  the  solicitors.  The  dis- 
puted bo^  is  now  a  considerable 
farm,  havmg  been  drained  by  a  dif- 
ferent process  than  law-costs.  Tim 
Ryan  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  Shannons;  but  always  com- 
plained that  no  one  ever  apolo^sed 
for  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
upon  him. 
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The  extait  of  the  British  empire, 
^nd  its  intimate  connexion  with  vast 
interests  in  the  most  remote  and  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  glohe,  must 
necessarily  compel  those,  who  would 
accurately  scan  the  position  of  its 
prime  minister,  to  extend  their  sphere 
of  obseryation  to  the  distant  circum- 
ference of  that  circle  which  is  per- 
vaded by  his  influence,  and  from  any 
part  of  which  a  blow  subversive  of 
nis  government  may  be  dealt.  A 
ministry  may  go  out  as  well  on  s 
Jamaica-bill  as  a  Reform-bill.  If, 
therefore,  we  professed  to  give  s 
complete  view  or  the  position  of  our 
present  premier,  we  snould  ask,  not 
merely  how  far  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation of  England  confide  in  him, 
and  how  far  the  anti-corn  law  advo- 
cates of  the  "  League," — we  should 
look  not  merely  to  the  position  he  at 
present  holds  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  likewise  how  his  adminis- 
tration will  affect  the  dwellers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  settlers 
in  the  far  woods  of  America, — we 
should  consider  what  opposition  he 
may  experience  from  the  humble  10/. 
voter,  and  how  his  ambassador  may 
be  received  at  the  imperial  court  of 
Bt.  Petersburg.  All  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  considerations,  should 
enter  into  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
would  hope  to  sketch  out  the  position 
of  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages 
such  a  task  would  be  hopeless ;  we 
therefore  propose  to  consider  the 
effect  of  his  recently  proposed  great 
measures  on  the  nation,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  opposition  they  have  met 
with ;  secondly,  to  select  from  the  many 
very  interesting  subjects  of  our  fo- 
reign relations  the  present  situation 
of  our  affairs  in  Inma,  as  having,  by 
their  novel  and  recent  exhibition  of 
a  reverse  to  our  arms,  more  imme- 
diate claims  on  our  attention. 


certain  physical  powers  to  be  united 
to  the  highest  mental  resources ;  and 
we  speak  seriously  when  we  say,  that 
a  person  who  might  possess  the  dear- 
est intellect,  the  most  comprehensive 
reasoning  powers,  the  quickest  in- 
vention, and  the  boldest  determina- 
tion, would  yet  be  totally  unfitted 
for  the  post  which  Sir  Robert  Fed 
now  fills,  if  he  were  afflicted  with  the 
comparatively  slight  physical  defects 
of  a  hopeless  stammer  and  hesitation 
of  speecn ! !  We  are  an  open,  free- 
thinking,  and  free-speaking  people. 
The  afrairs  of  our  parishes  are  ma- 
naged at  public  meetings  in  the  ves- 
tries, where  the  village  orators  are 
regularly  the  leaders  of  a  little  go- 
vernment and  opposition  of  their 
own.  Our  candidates  for  "  the 
house"  make  open  and  public  de- 
livery of  their  sentiments  at  the 
hustmgs ;  their  constituents  shoot, 
drink,  and  vote  in  public;  every 
charity  has  its  public  dinner  and  its 
public  speeches ;  and  the  entire 
British  nation  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes — those  who  speak, 
and  those  who  have  only  learned  to 
cry,  "Hear,  hear!"  The  House  of 
Conunons,  which  is  selected  by  the 
people,  has  naturally  a  family  like- 
ness to  its  parents;  and  the  prime- 
minister  of  the  country  is  expected  to 
attend  in  a  public  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  in  public  all 
such  questions  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  as  may  be  put  to  him. 
He  is  expected  to  be  able  not  merely  • 
to  plan  his  measures  in  the  doeet,  but 
also  to  give  a  lucid  and  satis&ctory 
oral  exmanation  of  the  most  comph- 
cated  details  at  St.  Stephen's,  He 
must  possess  in  his  own  mind  the 
abstract  powers  of  the  philosophical 
theorist,  and  in  his  very  physical 
formation  the  sinews  of  the  practical 
workman.  All  these  persoi^  (quali- 
fications Sir  Robert  red  owns  m  an 
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liberal  tone  of  feeling,  has  enabled 
him  to  preserve  unii\jured  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Conservatiye  phalanx 
which  the  Beform-bill  had  so  woe- 
fiillj  shattered ;  and  by  never  yield- 
inff  an  inch,  which  he  might  hope  to 
d^end  snccessfolly,  or  which  prin- 
ciple forbade  him  to  abandon,  he  has 
brought  his  party  unscathed  tiirongh 
the  OTdeal ;  and  **  built  them  up,**  to 
use  his  own  words,  till  the  nation  has 
affain  restored  to  them  the  task  of 
piloting  the  vessel  of  the  state  through 
the  breakers  which  surround  her. 
In  18d6  a  well-known  author*  thus 
winds  up  the  character  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel:— 

"  Htd  be  placed  himself  in  his  natural 
position  among  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
be  would  hare  been  undeniably  what  he 

now  just  fails  of  being a  Great  Man. 

He  would  not  have  been  secretary  for 
Ireland  at  so  early  an  age,  but  he  would 
now  hate  been  prime  minister  ;  or,  what 
is  a  higher  position,  the  leader  and  centre 
of  the  moral  power  of  England.'' 

We  trust  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  extract,  though  a  Whig  in  his 
politics,  would  have  the  candour  to 
aeknowledjge  in  1842,  that  the  cha- 
racter wlmh  he  had  given  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1836  would  no  more 
bold  true  with  regard  to  his  not  being 
DOW  "  the  leader  and  centre  of  the 
moral  power  of  England,**  than  it 
would  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  his 
not  being  prime  minister.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  been  seen  to  act  from  the  im- 
pulses of  his  own  mind,  and  therefore 
for  the  first  time  ought  the  question 
of  his  being  *^  a  great  man  to  be 
considered.  Formerly  he  was  but 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  party;  he  has  now  flung 
aside  that  caution  which  was  neces- 
sary to  him  as  a  servant,  and,  with 
%  majority  at  last  at  his  back  that 
enables  him  to  act  and  to  speak  as 
%  master,  he  has  brought  forward  kU 
own  measures,  and,  in  legal  parlance, 
•*  put  himself  on  the  country.'*  By 
those  measures  he  has  declared  his 
determination  to  stand  or  fall. 

When  the  late  ministnr  went  out, 
they  had  the  kindness  to  leave  a  rich 
l^;acy  of  financial  and  political  em- 
barrassment to  their  successors,  the 
inevitable  result  of  having  lived  from 


hand  to  mouth  for  four  or  five  years 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  nation.  It 
was  like  the  bequest  of  the  Irishman, 
one  of  the  items  of  whose  will  Was  to 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  To  my  dear  friend  Bob,  for  whom 
I  hare  always  felt  the  highest  respect, 
and  whose  great  capacity  for  business  baa 
6?er  commanded  my  admiration,  I  be-< 
queatb  one  bottle  of  port,  the  only  one 
left  in  mj  cellar,  and  also  the  payment 
of  my  JMt  debts  and  my  funeral  ezpenaes* 
The  'amount'  of  this  bequest  will,  I 
trust,  conrince  him  of  my  friendship,  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  will  also  suggest  to  him, 
when  1  am  gone,  pleasing  recollections 
of  how  thoroughly  I  must  have  appreci- 
ated his  abilities  !" 

The  great  test  of  the  capabilities 
of  every  minister  was  thus  at  once 
applied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the 
threshold  of  his  re-entry  to  office 
— financial  difficulty.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  the  late  ministry,  at  the  moment 
of  their  reluctant  dismissal  by  the 
nation,  to  whom  they  had  appealed, 
had  raised  the  cry  of  cheap  bread 
in  hopes  of  creatmg  an  agitation 
throughout  the  land,  whereby  they 
might  benefit  themselves,  at  the  risk 
of  subverting  the  most  important 
vested  interests  which  the  honour  of 
the  country  was  pledged  to  support. 
Like  the  servant,  who  cares  not  if  he 
waste  half-a-crown*s  worth  of  his 
master's  property,  provided  he  can 
make  a  halfpenny  out  of  the  trans- 
action himself^  they  cared  Uttle  what 
miffht  be  the  issue  of  such  unprin- 
cipled agitation,  if  it  led  to  their  con- 
tinuance in  office  even  for  one  brief 
week.  The  confusion,  however,  which 
they  thus  created,  served  merely  to 
cause  a  cloud  and  a  bustle  at  the 
moment  of  their  dianissal ;  as  a  cer- 
tain fish,  which,  when  pursued,  has 
the  faculty  of  discharging  frcmi  its 
body  a  sufficiency  of  filth  to  discolour 
the  waters  and  ccmceal  its  retreat. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  devoted 
himself  at  once,  and  with  energy,  to 
the  task  before  him.  Thougn  he 
could  not  give  the  people  bread  for 
nothing,  he  yet  brought  in  a  bill 
which,  as  fi&r  as  mortal  foresight 
could  go,  has  secured  a  fair  remuner- 
ation to  the  farmer  and  protection 
to  his  customer.  Many  of  his  former 
firiends  were  displeased  at  his  having 
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yielded  any  thing ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  nation  has  been  convinced  that 
nothii^  faurer  could  be  done.  With 
regard  to  his  financial  schemes,  the 
result  was  yet  more  satisfactory.  He 
has  brought  forward  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  comprehensive 
measures  that  any  British  statesman 
ever  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Grod  forbid  that  we 
should  now  worry  the  patience  of  our 
readers  by  again  threshing  theicom- 
question,  the  income-tax,  or  the 
tariff.  It  is  but  poor  chaff  which  the 
unwearied  flails  of  Cobden,  Mark 
Phillips,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  have 
left  after  nearly  thirty  nights  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  best  proof  that  the  nation  ap- 
preciates the  motives  of  Sir  Robert 
reel  and  the  unavoidable  necessities 
of  his  position,  is  the  fact  of  the  at- 
tempts to  get  up  an  agitation  against 
his  measures  tnrough  the  country 
having  completely  failed,  and  also 
the  resolutions  that  have  been  in 
many  commercial  districts  voted  in 
their  favour.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  talk  of  any  thing  resembling  a  se- 
rious or  well-organised  system  of 
opposition  to  the  present  government 
existing  in  the  House  of  Conunons. 
One  night  Lord  John  and  his  party, 
to  please  the  Whigs,  absent  them- 
selves from  the  house,  when  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  brings  forward 
his  resolutions  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage,  &c  &c.  to  please  the  Radi- 
cals, who  are  again  subdivided  into 
sections,  which  support,  one  this  point 
and  the  other  that  point  of  the  Char- 
ter, being  all  the  time  as  well  united 
and  as  strong  as  a  rope  of  sand. 
There  is  something  most  contempt- 
ible in  the  position  of  a  party  which 
opposes  measures  merely  because  they 
are  brought  forward  by  a  particular 
individu^,  but  who,  though  they 
shew  their  desire  to  throw  out  his 
scheme,  have,  nevertheless,  nothing  of 
their  own  to  bring  forward  in  its  stead. 
We  have  not  space  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  hifirh  position  which  Sir  Ko- 


last  month :— "  Here  we  are,"  a^ 
this  honest  and  eloquent  member  of 
a  party  not  very  proverbial  for  hon- 
esty or  straight-forward  conduct, 
^^here  we  are  m  a  helpless,  hopeleai 
opposition,  not  so  much  for  the  want 
of  leaders,  for  the  noble  lord  has  the 
character  and  ability  to  lead  any 
party  and  to  conduct  any  govern- 
ment, but  because  we  present  the  nd' 
serable  spectacle  of  a  soi-disant /lopK- 
lar  opposition  without  one  hreaA  or 
one  puff  of  popular  sympathy  to 
aid  us. 

n.  We  now  come  to  the  second 
division  of  our  subject — another  por- 
tion of  that  l^acy  which  the  real 
weakness  and  rash  folly  of  the  Mel- 
bourne cabinet  have  bequeathed  to 
their  successors.  It  may  suit  the 
purposes  of  a  Shiel  to  pour  forth  a 
long  tirade  of  glittering  and  mean- 
less  words  against  the  proposed  in- 
come-tax— it  may  be  true  that  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  put  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  to  pay  our  debts  or  meet 
our  liabilities ;  and  we  are  far  from 
denying  the  fact,  that  it  would  be 
much  pleasanter  to  have  no  such 
debts  or  liabilities  at  all ;  but  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  foreign  relations  of  tnis 
country  at  the  present  moment  will 
suffice  to  prove  on  whose  shoulders 
the  odium  of  being  at  last  compelled 
"to  pay  the  piper"  ought  to  rest 
Since  the  hour  when  the  final  crush- 
ing charge  at  Waterloo  swept  over 
the  last  relics  of  the  most  gorgeous 
empire  of  modem  days,  there  has 
not  been  a  moment  so  fraught  with 
critical  interest  to  Britain  as  the  pre- 
sent. In  America,  in  India,  in  China, 
our  government  bullied^  our  soldiers 
slaughtered,  and  our  treasure  wasted ; 
and  yet  to  assert  our  dignity,  and 
that  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  avenge 
our  slaughtered  and  betrayed  legions, 
and  to  replenish  our  empty  exchequer, 
all  that  Lord  John  Russell  could 

Eropose  was  a  resolution  to  tinker  a 
ttle  with  com,  su^,  timber,  and 
coffee,  trusting  in  rroridence  that 
the  result  would  be  an  increase  to 
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obviously  impossible  that  we  could 
dwell  at  any  length  on  all  the  topics 
which  a  review  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions at  this  moment  brings  before 
us.  We  shall,  therefore,  do  as  we 
have  already  done  in  reference  to 
home  politics,  select  one  subject  for 
our  cmef  consideration  —  a  subject 
which  has  acquired  a  gloomy  pre- 
eminence, and  whose  story  is  written 
on  the  page  of  history  in  tne  blood  of 
our  soldiers ;  we  allude  to  our  pros- 
pects in  India.  As  yet,  we  nave 
only  considered  them  as  affecting  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  calculations  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  a  great  and  inune- 
diate  effort  to  increase  our  finances, 
but  we  must  now  consider  them  as 
they  affect  the  stability  of  our  Eastern 
empire,  and  jeopardise  the  glorious 
structure  which  the  talents  of  a 
Clive,  a  Hastings,  a  Well^ey,  and  a 
Wellington,  have  reared. 

We  propose  to  shew,  first,  that  the 
incapaaty  of  the  men  appointed  by 
the  Whigs  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
India  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  our 
recent  disasters ;  and,  secondly,  that 
we  look  without  despondency  to  the 
future,  whilst  we  shall  t^e  the  op- 
portunity of  stating  on  what,  accord- 
ing to  our  views,  the  strength  of  our 
Indian  empire  consists. 

That  empire  has  been  ignorantly 
called  an  empire  of  opinion,  and  it 
has  been  said,  with  more  epigrammatic 
point  than  truth,  that  if  each  of  the 
children  of  Bramah  were  to  cast  a 
handful  of  earth  on  their  pale-faced 
visitors  from  Europe,  the  latter  would 
be  buried  beneath  the  accumulated 
mass.  K  it  be  an  empire  of  opinion, 
it  is  one  which  has  been  asserted  with 
the  sword  on  the  plain  of  A£»aye,  on 
the  ruined  ramparts  of  Seringapatam 
— ^which  has  hiunbled  the  pnde  of 
the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  trod  their 
innumerable  cavalrv  to  the  dust — 
which  the  fidelity  of  our  Sepojrs  and 
the  courage  of  our  British  troops  has 
raised  on  the  bayonet's  point  to  the 
throne  of  the  d^cendants  of  Timour ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
has  fought  its  way  through  countless 
dangers,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
never  flagging  and  a  courage  never 
quailing,  from  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta  in  1756  to  the  sovereignty 
of  two  hundred  miUions  of  human 
beings  in  1842.  If  our  Indian  em- 
pire be  merely  one  of  opinion,  then 
¥ras  the  battle  of  Waterloo  decided 


by  logic,  and  not  by  the  genius  of  a 
hero  and  the  swords  of  his  troops. 
K  they  who  talk  thus,  mean  sim^y 
that  the  natives  of  the  various  coun- 
tries submitted  to  our  sway  in  Hin- 
dostan  obey  us  because  they  beheve 
us  to  possess  a  higher  order  of  in- 
tellect, a  more  perfect  form  of  disci- 
pline, and  more  numerous  resources, 
we  admit  that  our  empire  is,  in  that 
sense,  one  of  opinion  —  an  empire, 
which,  having  been  won  by  the  sword, 
is  now  maintained  *y  the  very  cor- 
rect belief  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  to  resist  it;  and  also  by 
the  opinion  that  English  rule  has 
brought  to  a  distract^  country  the 
blessings  of  order,  justice,  and  stabi- 
lity. We  sincerely  hope  that  where 
the  English  standard  flies,  it  is  not 
*^that  it  may  mock  the  air  in  idle 
state,"  but  to  introduce  those  count- 
less blessings  which  are  the  offspring 
of  free  institutions,  commerce,  and 
cood  faith.  We  wonder  not,  there- 
fore, that  the  *^  opinion'*  should  be 
pretty  universal  in  the  East  amongst 
those  nations  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  experiencing  the  con- 
trast between  British  and  Asiatic 
rule,  that  it  is  far  wiser  to  abide  be- 
neath the  severe  justice  of  the  former, 
than  the  rude  alternations  of  license 
and  tyranny,  which  have  ever 
marked  the  latter.  So  far,  therefore, 
we  are  willing  to  concede  that  our 
Indian  empire  is  one  of  opinion.  But 
it  is  our  courage  and  stren^h,  as- 
serted on  many  a  bloodjr  field,  that 
have  produced  the  opinion  of  our 
being  mvincible,  and  our  good  faith 
that  has  led  to  the  preference  for  our 
sway.  In  1826  we  possessed,  and 
before  the  end  of  1842  we  shall  again 
possess,  in  the  East  an  army  of  more 
than  260,000  well-appointed  and 
well -officered  native  troops,  and 
31,000  British  soldiers,  followed  by  a 
train  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillery. 
Call  you  that  ^^  an  empire  of  opinion  y" 
If,  however,  there  be  one  thing  more 
than  another  really  marvellous  in 
what  concerns  our  vast  Indian  pos- 
sessions, it  is  the  astounding  igno- 
rance of  the  great  majority  of  our 
coimtrymen  in  all  that  lelates  to 
them,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  that  class 
(whose  name  is  ^*  Legion  **)  that  we 
address  these  observations.  We  tell 
them  that  we  have  long  held  military 
possession  of  India,  that  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  we  have  be- 
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oome  to  be  papuLuraii  mkfM,  and  the 
adrantages  of  otir  role  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  natives,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  H.  They  find  no  longer  that 
It  19  necessary  fbr  wealth  to  assume 
the  garb  of  squalid  poverty  that  it 
may  be  screened  from  the  rapacity  of 
a  tyrant ;  and  they  who  had  formerly 
invested  their  property  in  diamonds 
and  ffold,  that  it  might  be  more 
readify  bvried,  now  find  that  they 
may  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce or  agriculture,  and  enjoy  in 
safety  the  earning  which  their  en- 
terprise has  acquired.  The  former 
rulers  of  Calcutta  or  Mysore  often 
found  it  difficult  to  obtun  loans  at 
the  exorlntant  ratio  of  thirty-six  per 
cent,  whereas  the  Armenian  mer- 
chant and  the  Hindoo  trader  are 
now  anxious  to  invest  their  money 
in  the  Company's  Ainds  at  five  per 
cent ;  such  is  the  character  for  good 
faith  attached  to  the  English  name, 
and  the  belief  in  the  resources  and 
stability  of  our  government.  For- 
merly there  was  no  step  between  the 
tyrant  and  the  serf— no  intermediate 
Imk  between  the  robber  and  the 
robbed,  but  there  is  now  rapidly 
springing  up  that  important  class — 
an  independent  yeomanry  —  which 
eannot  exist  under  a  despotic  or  un- 
stable government,  and  which  forms 
the  best  foundation  on  which  to  rear 
the  more  elaborately  wrought  por- 
tion of  the  superstructure  of  society. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  much  we 
confess  remains  to  be  done,  in  this 
respect.  But  there  it  such  a  thing  as 
an  independent  peasantry  and  a  mid- 
dle class  springing  up  at  last  in  the 
heart  of  a  Hindoo  population,  and 
we  may  count  pretty  safely  on  the 
**  opinion**  of  all  such  as  have  a  stake 
fai  the  country,  a#  long  as  thetf  see  we 


very  brief  and  very  Instructive,  We 
ha^  in  less  than  a  eeotofy,  erta- 
blished  a  nuu^ficent  anpire,  bounded 
by  the  highlands  of  Nepaul,  the 
Indus,  and  the  Sutledge  on  the  north, 
and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  best  line  of  fortresses  for  Eng- 
lishmen— the  waves  of  the  vast 
ocean.  One  hundred  millions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  enormous  terri- 
tory were  our  immediate  subiects, 
ana  Xhe  remaining  hundred  miliioiis 
our  dependents.  Our  power  required 
Consolidation,  and  the  following  was 
the  method  adopted  to  aocomidish 
that  end  by  the  man  whom  the  Whigs 
had  intrusted  with  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown: — It  had 
been  long  well  known  that  Russia 
was  busy  intriguing  in  Persia,  Bok- 
hara, and  in  fact  hi  all  the  countries 
of  Central  Asia,  and  those  which 
bordered  on  India.  These  intrigues 
shewed  the  animus  of  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  was  recol- 
lected that  the  destruction  of  our 
Indian  empire  by  the  march  of  an 
army  from  Astrachan  had  been  a 
fkvourite  scheme  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Emperor  Paul,  whilst  it  was  no- 
torious that  Russia  had  exdted  the 
Shah  of  Persia  to  undertake  the  n^ 
of  Herat,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  joined  there  by  a  Russian  army, 
which  was  to  have  conquered  Chixia, 
but  unluckily  for  the  combined  plan 
perished  in  the  Steppes  of  Tartary. 
When  all  this  was  considered,  a 
strong  case  was  made  out  for  seish^ 
all  the  important  passes  that  migkt 
admit  an  enemy  to  descend  firoai 
Central  Asia  on  the  rich  territories 
of  British  India.  We  had  our  choice 
of  two  projects,  one  was  to  make  tba 
Punjab,  with  its  vast  rivers  and  the 
deserts  beyond  it,  our  northern  fiun- 
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mentofsaeh  inyasion  might  arrive. 
We  might  go  farther  and  say  that  it 
would  oe  much  more  probable  a 
Russian  army  would  meet  a  very 
hostile  reception  from  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  make  it  a  rule  to  rob 
all  whom  they  can  master,  and  at- 
tack all  who  seek  to  enter  their  de- 
files. The  other  plan  was,  that  we 
should  advance  beyond  the  natural 
boundaries  of  our  Indian  empire, 
fight  our  way  into  the  centre  of  Asia, 
and  seize  the  great  passes  that  led  from 
thence  to  Imiia.  To  this  it  might 
have  been  objected  that  we  could 
only  do  so  at  enormous  expenses ;  that 
when  we  had  succeeded  m  obtaining 
possession  of  these  passes,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  constantly  very 
ftnmff  garrisons  in  the  countir,  and 
considerably  to  augment  our  forces ; 
that  we  mi^ht  keep  up  a  chain  of 
communication  between  garrisons 
thus  detached  and  the  seat  of  our 
power ;  that,  after  all,  the  army  which 
was  to  invade  us  had  not  even  as  vet 
an  existence  on  paper;  and  tnat 
whilst  the  expense  and  risk  to  us  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  cer- 
tain, the  benefit  must  be  extremely 
doubtful;  whilst  we  should  be  sure 
to  make  enemies  of  those  we  might 
conquer,  whereas  we  had  some  chance 
of  their  alliance  in  the  hour  of  need 
by  not  meddling  with  them  when 
we  did  not  want  them. 

We  shall  not  say  one  word  as  to 
which  of  the  above  two  plans  might 
be  the  more  advisable  to  adopt. 
Enough  that  Lord  Auckland  and  nis 
council  determined  to  follow  the  lat- 
ter, a^  pushing  an  army  across  the 
Indus  and  the  Punjab,  to  seize  on 
the  strongholds  of  Ajnghanistan,  and 
get  possession  of  the  country.  Our 
readers  will  observe  that  we  have 
put  forward  the  snppoAed  possibility 
of  an  invasion  led  or  instigated  by 
Bussia  as  a  reason  for  such  an  expe- 
dition. We  by  no  means  say  that 
such  reason  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced ;  but  as  we  can  fancy  none 
other,  and  as  we  suppose,  moreover, 
that  there  must  have  been  some 
motive  for  such  an  extraordinary 
measure,  a  Russian  invasion  will  do 
as  well  as  any  other  reason,  as  fiir  as 
our  argument  is  concerned;  for  we 
are  ab^t  to  consider  not  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  our  conduct,  but 
the  means  we  adopted  to  accomplish 
the  object  sought. 


It  appears,  then,  that  Lord  Auck- 
land, vrno  seems  certainly  to  have 
had  always  a  somewhat  of  nundeur 
and  vastness  in  his  plans,  collected  a 
great  and  magnificent  army,  and 
seizing  a  thinf  called  Shah-Soojah- 
ool-l£)olkh,  wnich  had  been  kicked 
out  of  its  own  kingdom  for  cruelty 
and  incompetence,  resolved  to  place 
it  on  the  throne  of  Cabool,  and  thus 
have  a  pretext  for  the  occupation 
of  the  country.  On  we  went ;  our 
discipline  ana  courage  overbore  all 
opposition,  imd  Shah-Soojah  was  re- 
seated on  the  throne ;  and  great  was 
the  feasting  and  reioidng  of  poli- 
ticals and  "  residents  thereat.  The 
time,  however,  arrived  for  taking 
leave  of  our  new  ally,  and  having 
left  him  several  bodies  of  troops  in 
various  parts  of  his  kingdom,  we  re- 
turned behind  the  Indus.  Here, 
then,  we  say,  that  had  we  met  dis- 
aster or  defeat  in  our  march  to  Aif- 
ghanistan,  it  might  have  been  a  great 
misfortune,  but,  nevertheless,  no 
fault;  but  having  accomplished  all 
we  souffht,  having  been  completely 
successnil  in  the  professed  objects  of 
our  expedition,  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  demand,  most  emphatically, 
at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
confided  its  interests,  whether  it  is  to 
reap  from  success  the  same  melan- 
choly catalogue  of  ills  which  it 
might  have  expected  fVom  defeat? 
Yet  such  is  the  case.  We  had  every 
thing  in  our  favour,  and  now  we  find 
every  thing  is  lost  for  the  present ; 
that  a  new  army  must  be  created,  a 
new  expedition  undertaken,  and  the 
same  game  played  over  ag[ain  for  a 
stake  the  value  of  which,  if  won,  is 
by  many  questioned. 

We  mean  not  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  our  brave  soldiers,  who 
forced  their  way  through  the  head- 
long terrors  of  the  Bolau  pass,  and 
who  won  for  Lord  Keane,  at  Ghuz- 
nec,  the  coronet  that  now  encircles 
his  brow.  Honour  to  them,  and 
honour  to  him,  for  they  both  did 
their  duty!  We  mean  simply  to  ask, 
to  what  can  we  ascribe  the  loss  of 
the  country  we  had  gained  f  Let  us 
examine  into  facts,  and  inquire  whe- 
ther there  has  been  any  great  display 
of  courage  in  our  assailants,  or  any 
redly  formidable  force  ever  brought 
by  them  against  us ;  or  whether,  rather, 
our  soldiers  have  not  been  all  but 
wiUoUy  and  crimiiiaUy  consigned  to 
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merciless  btrtchery  by  the  over-paid 
and  over-confident  officials  of  our 
Anglo-Indian  government?  When 
the  main  body  of  the  army  had  re* 
tired  from  Affghanistan,  the  troops 
that  were  left  in  occupation  of  the 
country  were  divided  into  detach- 
ments, quartered  at  immense  <fis- 
tances  from  one  another,  without  any 
lines  of  communication  being  esta- 
blished between  them,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  tracts  of  motm- 
tainous  regions,  rugged  defiles,  and 
herbless  wastes,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  march  of  troops,  even 
thou^  unassailed  and  attended  by 
an  efficient  commissariat,  an  enterprise 
of  difficultv  and  fatigue. 

We  confess  that  wc  cannot  discover 
what  better  means  could  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  defeat,  atid  render 
escape  difficult,  than  thus  dividmg  a 
small  army  into  isolated  bodies,  and 
leaving  them  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
and  warlike  population,  ill  provided 
with  ammunition,  clothes,  or  food, 
and  without  the  means  of  communi- 
cating ^vith  or  assisting  ofee  another. 
Either  the  country  was  worth  keep- 
ing, or  it  was  not.  If  it  was  not,  why 
did  we  go  there  at  all  ?  and  if  it  was, 
why,  having  gone  there,  did  we  place 
ourselves  preciselv  in  such  a  position 
as  to  invite  assault,  and  paralyse  our 
means  of  defence  ?  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  Lord  Auckland  had  him- 
self stated  that  more  troops  ought  to 
have  been  sent  to  Afighanistan,  but 
that  he  fbund  such  opposition  in  the 
coimcQ  ds  led  him  to  give  up  ihe 
point.  We  are  inclined  to  belieVe  in 
the  nobl6  lord's  inclination  to  do 
every  thing  on  A  gniad  scale,  aiid  do 
not,  therefore,  utterly  discredit  the 
rumour.  But  even  supposing  that 
the  heads  of  the  Indian  govetonent 
had  done  their  duty,  whicn  it  is  clear 
they  did  not,  with  regard  to  provid- 
ing for  the  safety  of  our  troop,  how 
humih'ating  must  be  our  reflections 


..«.  *i ^ 


by  sevien  AoiteAid  ctt»p-ft>Boweap?, 
making  in  aK  a  body  or  niorc  thati 
19,000  British  sOldSers  aind  subjects. 

Thus  we  fiiid  that  a  large  bodv  of 
our  troops  were  suddenly  attacked, 
at  a  considerable  distalice,  it  is  tnie, 
from  the  great  resburces  of  our 
Indum  empire,  but,  neverthelesB, 
with  some  powder  in  their  pouches, 
and  with  at  least  their  bayonets  and 
swords  at  their  sides:  Yet,  what 
was  done  in  this  clxtrendty, — what 
single  mtetotire  of  si^-d^fence  was 
adi^ted  P  We  have  dili^ntly  r^ad 
over  afl  ouir  accounts  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  we  have  Med  in  cBscorrcar- 
ing  one.  Mtcrk  ibe  dates  weH.  On 
the  1st  of  November  the  imrfinrecfioD 
bredcs  out ;  no  ii^  i*  ^skeii  to  de- 
fend the  comndssariat  fort  in  wliich 
all  our  stor^  and  floor  were  de- 
pOf/ited;  it  is  coftsequently  litetally 
made  a  present  to  the  insnrgettfs. 
The  latter  are  ne.^  thoToughfy  in- 
furiated by  our  shelling  the  town — s 
measure  perfectly  useless  and  wanton, 
but  eminently  successftil  in  exaspe- 
rating our  foe.  When  the  latter  de- 
sirable object  had  been  accomplished, 
our  next  step  was  to  retire  tO'  Ofxr 
cantonment,  about  ^ve  miles  frt>ra 
the  town,  where  Sir  WillSam  Hfec- 
naghten  entreated  General  ESphin- 
stone  to  make  a  decided  atta^  on  the 
enemy.  The  ^neral,  however,  ureed 
the  want  of  msdpHne  and  despond- 
ihg  feding  of  tne  troops,  aid  ^- 
fi^.  Here  let  us  pkus*  a  moment. 
The  winter  was  setting  in  with  gterit 
severity; — ouf  troOjfuS  t^ref  Stt*- 
rounded  by  a  Ii6i'ce  eneniy,  but  who 
had,  neverthi^less,  sti'Ohg  i^ecollcctioAs 
of  mai^  a  Victory  itecently  gained  By 
the  very  men  whom  they  now  Wock- 
adcd, — there  Was  still  a  prestige  at- 
tending the  name  of  Englidimen  m 
the  East, — our  provisions  had  been 
captimxl, — and  a  fe^linj^  of  despon- 
dency having  naturally  erown  np 
amongst  oUr  men,  Geifcrw  Elphin- 
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bend  ISpliinstone,  tlxereibre.  might 
have  reasofned  m  the  fbllownig  con- 
clusive manner : — **  I  have  aflowed 
my    military   stortis   to   be    taken, 
and  having  only  provisions   for  a 
few  days,  the  b^  mode  of  increas- 
ing their  qnantity  is  to  do  nothing 
and  eat  what  we  have  gcrt.    There 
is  a  prestiffe  attached  to  the  British 
name  in  tnis  part  of  the  world ;  it 
might  be  invaluable  at  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present ;  let  ns  therefore  in- 
erease  it  by  allowing  British  soldiers 
to  be  blodcaded,  attacked,  and  in- 
raltcd,  whilst,  though  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  they  snail  not  be  al- 
lowed to  retaliate.     It  will  require 
energetic  measures  to  open  our  com- 
mnmcation  with  Peshawur,  Ghnznee, 
fee.  &c. ;   let  ns,  therefore,  do  no- 
thing.    I  have   dlowed  the  force 
Tinder  my  command  to  become  dis- 
orderly, mutinous,  and  undisciplined; 
let  us,  therefore,  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  by  exposing  the  soldiers  to 
attacks  which  1  shall  not  allow  them 
to  return,  and  keeping  them  as  near 
as  poBsible  to  the  starvation  point 
The  envoy  and  my  most  experienced 
officers  urge  me    to  fight;    but  I 
judge  it  better  to  follow  my  own 
opimon."    Again,  after  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  had  been  murdered,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  in  a  vam  at- 
tempt to  n^otiate,  when  he  found 
that  he  coum  not  prevail  on  the  jfe- 
neral  to  fight  (the  long  intervenmg 
^Bce  between  the  1st  of  Notembef 
and  the  22d  of  Dfecember  having 
been  absolutely  wasted  in  doing  no- 
thii^,  saving  allowing  the  Afi|hatii 
time  to  concentrate),  we  miiy  sup- 
pose the  general  resuming  his  rea- 
soning thus: — "Having  completely 
broken  up  the  little  ifiscipline  that 
remained  In  my  army, — having  also 
deprived  them  of  provisions  ana  am- 
munition,   and   having   finally   in- 
tntsted  them  in  this  defencfilesa  state 


so,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  shortly 
after  he  surrendered  himself  as  a 
hostage,  Dr.  Brydon,  wounded  and 
exhausted,  staggered  into  Jellalabad, 
the  one  survivor  of  a  force  which  a 
few  weeks  before  had  numbered  diir- 
teen  thousand  souls. 

there  are  times  when  narrative  is 
the  best  and  strongest  argument.  To 
the  above  statement  what  need  be 
added  ?  What  more  is  necessary  to 
prove  thdt  our  troops  never  had  a 
chance  given  them — were  never  aZ- 
towed  tojighty — ^but  were  coolly  hand- 
ed over  to  starvation  and  treache- 
rous butchery.  Shame,  then,  on  the 
white-livered  and  ill-omened  croak- 
ers who  in  this  oiir  hour  of  reverses 
would  fain  dweD  on  the  undisci- 
plined hurry  of  the  retreat,  and  the 
poor  defence  made  by  the  half-frozen 
sepoys !  Let  the  blame  rest  where  it 
ought.  Kthe  insurrection  found  the 
troops  in  an  inefficient  and  imdisci- 
plined  state,  whose  fault  was  that  ? 
What  excuse  have  their  generals  to 
shew  for  their  own  misconduct  in  not 
having  attended,  when  there  had 
been  ample  leisure,  to  the  discipline 
of  the  forces  intrusted  to  their 
charge  ?  It  would  be  folly  to  argue 
Such  a  point. 

The  nation  has  learned  that  a 
British  army  has  been  destroyed,  and 

that  THERE  WAS  NO  BATTLE. 

There  is  a  small  plain  in  central 
India  through  which  winds  a  deep 
and  narrow  stream.  It  was  in  the 
vear  1803,  in  the  afterhoon  of  a 
not,  sultry  day  in  September,  that 
a  dark  nuiSs  of  30,000  horsemen 
was  drawn  up  in  silent,  irowning 
grandeur  at  one  end  of  that  plain. 
Their  swcwds  were  sharp,  their 
steeds  were  good,  and  their  officers 
were  many  of  than  French.  On 
one  side  of  them  lay  a  strong 
body  of  well-appointed  infantry  nuin- 
benner    manv    thousands    in    their 
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glitter  of  the  hoetQe  array  met  the 
eyes  of  that  wearied  but  fearless 
l)and,  and  **  the  boldest  held  his 
breath  for  a  time."  To  advance  ap- 
peared certain  destruction;  to  re- 
treat, in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so 
fresh,  so  superior  in  numbers,  im- 
possible. Presently,  one  who  was 
calm  and  collected,  as  though  on 
parade,  issued  some  brief  and  de- 
cisive orders.  A  change  was  made 
in  the  British  line,  and  at  the  sig- 
nal to  charge  they  swept  over  the 
plain,  undiffloiayed  bv  the  fire  from 
100  guns,  unbroken  by  the  char^  of 
30,000  cavalry;  and  when  night 
came,  it  found  them  masters  of  that 
well-fought  field,  and  the  prodigious 
host  of  the  enemy  broken  up  and 
dispersed. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  Novem- 
ber, we  had  a  force  equal  in  numbers 
to  the  one  which  we  have  described 
as  victorious  on  that  plain.  They 
were  well  armed  and  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  ammunition  and  stores. 
In  a  couple  of  months  that  force  had 
melted  from  the  earth  like  the  snow- 
flfdses  in  spring.  They  had  per- 
ished, and  THERE  WAS  NO  BATTLE. 

Their  general  was  Elphinstone  ; 
but  the  plain  we  mentioned  above 
was  that  of  Assaye.  lie  who  gave 
the  order  to  charge  was  Wellin^n, 
and  the  man  who  then  ruled  British 
India  was  Lord  Wellesley.  Yes; 
^^  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in 
those  days." 

The  very  same  men  who  were  thus 
diBgracefuay  consigned  to  destruc- 
tion might  have  been  led  to  a 
briffht  career  of  victories  by  a  Clive, 
a  £ake,  or  a  Wellington;  and  we 
shall  look  with  despondency  to 
the  future  prospects  or  £ngland  in 
the  East,  when  we  have  learned  to 
believe  that  a  Jefieries  may  again 
pollute  the  ermine, — a  James  IT. 
^ain  disgrace  the  throne, — when 
Empsom  and  Dudley  shall  again  be 
the  confidential  advisers  of  our  sove- 


For  ourselves,  we  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted  that  the  lion  of  Eng- 
land would  shake  from  him  the  penl 
and  the  danger  of  the  moment,  even 
as  the  dew-drop  fVom  his  mane.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  with  superior  courage,  supe- 
rior resources,  and  the  great  ror- 
tresses  of  Affghanistan  still  in  our 
hands,  we  are  to  be  beaten  out  of  it. 
No  I  if  our  recent  disasters  are  to 
dwell  in  our  memories,  let  it  be  only 
that  their  recollection  may  nerve  our 
arms  to  avenge  them.  It  would  be 
well  for  those — and  we  are  aware 
that  they  are  numerous — who  sup- 
pose that  the  hour  is  come  when  our 
Indiui  empire  is  to  break  up  like  a 
vast  field  of  ice,  and  be  melted  into 
nothing,  and  that  the  "  opinion"  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  has 
received  too  severe  a  shock  to  be  soon 
re-established,  and  therefore  that  the 
dominion  which  is  based  on  it  must 
sink  with  its  declining  support ; — it 
would  be  well,  we  say,  for  this  class 
of  persons  to  remember  the  days 
when  all  the  English  residents  in  the 
Presidency  of  lE^ngal  were  squeezed 
into  a  dungeon  in  Calcutta  not  twenty 
feet  square.  That  was  in  the  year 
1756.  Again,  in  little  more  than 
ten  years  subsequent  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  "  Black  Hole,"  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Company  ?  Deserted 
by  their  allies ;  the  cavalry  of  Hyder 
Ali  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Madras ; 
their  territories  desolated ;  '*  not  one 
man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child," 
spared  from  the  hostile  sword:  did 
their  hearts  then  quail  for  a  moment  ? 
No!  not  even  in  1790,  when  their 
army,  under  Colonel  BaiUie,  was 
totally  destroyed,  and  that  under  Sir 
Hector  Monro  forced  to  retreat  It 
was  then  that  the  genius  of  Warren 
Hastings  rescued  the  empire  from 
impenmng  ruin,  and  converted  re- 
verses into  triumphs,  and  losses  into 
gains.  The  British  empire  in  India 
IS  no  rickety  bantling  of  yesterday. 
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With  r^rd  to  the  unmediate 
question  of  what  steps  the  British 
goyernment  ought  now  to  take,  we 
consider  the  matter  easily  decided. 
Whether  our  original  plan  of  in- 
yading  Affghanistan  was  based  on 
sound  poUcj  or  not,  it  is  now  quite 
dear  that  the  bones  of  our  country- 
men must  not  be  left  to  bleach  in 
the  storms  or  the  sunshine  of  a  far 
country  unayenged.  Although,  as 
we  haye  shewn,  our  empire  depends 
as  much  on  our  good  swords  as  on 
*^  opinion,"  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  prestige  of  our  name  must 
not  be  ligntly  sacrificed.  One  thing, 
howeyer,  ought  to  be  insisted  on  by 
the  nation.  K  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  this  kingdom  is  to  be  expended  on 
the  reconquest  of  Affghanistan,  let  us 
reconquer  it  for  ourselyes.  To  conquer 
a  country  for  the  sake  of  placing  an 
Eastern  despot  in  possession  of  it,  is 
to  oblige  ourselyes  to  keep  up  a  large 
force  to  watch  each  suspicious  moye- 
ment  of  our  newly-created  ally,  and 
to  deprive  his  unfortunate  subiects 
of  the  advantaffes  they  might  haye 
hoped  for  from  British  sway  directly 
exercised.  It  is,  moreover,  fully  as 
unjust  to  force  on  any  nation  a  king 
whom  they  have  rejected,  as  to  in- 
corporate them  at  once  with  our  em- 
pire. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  us  to 
dwell  longer  on  these  topics,  which 
we  are  sensible  we  haye  handed  yery 
inadequately,  as  compared  with  either 
their  extent  or  importance.  We 
haye  laboured  to  express  two  things, 
— ^first,  that  our  recent  disasters  in 
Afghanistan  haye  been  owing  solely 
to  the  infatuate  imbecility,  if  not 
worse,  of  those  whose  duty  ought  to 
have  urged  them  to  have  med  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  their  backs  to  the 
^reen  sod  and  their  faces  to  the  free 
heavens  ere  they  had  sold  their 
country's  honour  to  the  demon  of  in- 
action and  cowardice.  Secondly,  that 
as  it  is  not  likely  any  British  army 
will  be  so  officered  again,  and  as  we 
have  raised  our  Indiiui  empire  to  be 
what  it  is  through  disasters  far 
greater,  and  prospects  more  gloomy, 


than  the  present,  there  can  be  no 
sround  for  desjwndency  as  to  the 
niture.  Who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  a  period  shall  ever  ar- 
rive when  anotner  English  general 
shsdl  be  found  so  dastardly  as  to 
yield  his  colours  and  retain  his  life, 
or  so  unworthy  of  his  post  as  to  sign 
a  convention  requiring  brother-om- 
cers  to  surrender  their  posts  and  de- 
sert their  duty,  because  ne  was  him- 
self unable  or  unwilling  to  defend 
the  former  and  dischai^  the  latter. 
Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  take 
a  view  of  the  "  premier  at  home  and 
abroad.*'  Thinking  it  best  in  a  sub- 
ject so  comprehensive  to  reason  on 
two  or  three  of  its  most  immediately 
interesting  topics,  than  merely  to 
elance  at  all,  we  have,  therefore,  se- 
lected the  premier's  position  at  pre- 
sent in  the  house,  and  of  our  prospects 
in  India,  as  the  subjects  of  our  pre- 
ceding observations.  The  experience 
of  more  than  thirty  years  has  ren- 
dered the  present  premier  one  of  our 
most  perfect  debaters,  whilst  his  com- 
manding position  in  the  house  en- 
ables him  to  give  free  scope  at  last 
to  his  abilities  and  inclination  in  de- 
vising and  forwarding  those  measures 
which  he  may  really  think  most  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  his  sove- 
reign, the  stability  of  the  empire,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  freeaom  has  seen 
her  destinies  so  completely  intrusted 
to  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  one 
man,  and  never  has  the  sacred  obli- 
gation been  more  boldly  and  honestly 
discharged.  In  conclusion,  we  adopt 
readily  the  language  of  one  who. 
is  his  political  opponent,  but  who 
has  done  him  eloquent  justice,  and 
we  say,  with  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult, which  history  must  record, 
"  See  outstretched  before  you  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages 
whom  you  are  called  on  to  govern ; 
will  not  your  heart  be  stirred  within 
you  as  you  contemplate  them  ?  Will 
you  not  feel  a  diviner  spirit,  like  the 
seer  in  the  record,  to  bless,  and  not 
to  curse  them  P** 
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TttS  PEtSOKER  AMONG  THE  CIRCA8UABS. 


TBA96LA.TBD  VBOM  TBM  GSBMAH. 


Lf  the  year  18 —  we  ivere  retarin^ 
towards  the  Kuban  from  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  mountaineers.  It 
was  the  month  of  October;  and  Cau- 
casian nature  appeared  sad,  as  would 
a  beauty  who  perceives  the  approach- 
ing end  of  her  autumn.  The  wind 
whistled  through  the  rocks,  and  scat- 
tered from  the  trees  their  last  yellow 
leaires.  The  heavens  were  overcast ; 
the  sun  paXer.  Our  troops  were  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban;  I  in 
the  rear,  with  two  cannon  and  a  bat- 
talion of  K inlkntry,  and  had 

been  lamentmg  the  distance  to  the 
charming  river  which  separated  us 
from  our  beloved  country.  "We 
were  marching  slowly,  halting  but 
seldom ;  and  tnen  to  throw  a  glance 
on  our  Circassian  pursuers,  who  in 
the  distance  gave  us  their  com- 
l)any,  at  one  time  with  war-cries, 
at  another  with  bullets :  to  both, 
however,  we  were  tolerably  accus- 
tomed. Sometimes,  thougn,  was  I 
tempted  to  take  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
Caucasian  ran^e  that  ekvated  itself 
in  the  blue  distance;  and  as  often 
did  I  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
past.  Many  a  fertile  valley  between 
us  and  its  rocky  walls  was  left  a 
desert — 

"  Strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 
Discoloured  with  a  lifeless  red." 

Many  a  hedged  vineyard  and  ivy- 
entwmed  oak  had  been  turned  to 
ashes;  whilst  stumps  of  trees  and 
ruined  brigand  huts  reminded  us 
of  their  once -dreaded  inhabitants. 
Willingly  and  unwillingly  did  we 
quit  these  scenes  of  wild  nature; 
but  every  step  brought  us  nearer 
Russia,  and  every  other  feeling  was 


eipdvity,  of  which  di^reni  stODfls 
were  related.  Now  was  the  O|9or- 
tunity,  9ad  I  availed  myself  of  it*  I 
rode  up  to  him;  and  coavenatiao 
was  begun,  as  upon  a  march  it  gene- 
rally is, — 

*^  You  have  an  excellent  horse,** 
said  I ;  "I  envy  you.  Of  what 
ra^e  is  it  ?'* 

^e  answered:  ^U  ia  from  Ka- 
bardy;  has  served  me  lon^;  often 
has   rescued  me ;   and  haa  lit  not 

been "    Lieut.  B— —  was  siknt, 

and  sighjed;  and  I,  seeing  him  so 
much  moyai,  bridled  my  eiudasity, 
and  rode  forward  in  ailenoe. 

There  are  oflten  momewtji  when 
the  spirit  is  melancholy — unreaaoii- 
ably  so — that  every  tbin^  in  the 
world  weighs  upon  it,  and  is  UDgup- 
portable.  in  such  mom^ts  does  man 
avoid  man — flies  all — and  finds  quiet 
but  in  his  own  breast.  There  are  also 
moments  of  bitter  recollection — ^these 
also  bring  pain;  but  the  burden  of 
such,  perchance,  is  lightened  by  im- 
parting them  to  the  compussionate. 

In  this  state  did  I  find  my  com- 
panion ;  and  to  give  him  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  I  remained  quiet  till  hk 
usual  melanchc^y  became  lightened, 
and  a  heavy  sigh  had  to  a  certain 
degree  Ireed  his  breast,  when  I  sug- 
e^^,  *^That  though  thou^ts  «f 
Sie  past  might  rest  heavily  upon 
himf  he  should  dwell  more  <m  the 
pfesent,  which  was  smiling.** 

^^  That  mav  be,**  was  the  answer ; 
"  but  to  mjs  nas  every  thing  becpme 
indiierent.  Yes ;  to  me,  in  a  certain 
degree,  is  nothing  lefti  for  I  wish 
nothing — I  desire  nothing.  But  could 
I  stUI  indulge  in  that  feeling,  what 
should  I  d^  expect  from  Provi- 
dence, who  has  twice  saved  me  from 
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"  Yes,  I  -was  a  pijsQner  in  18 — ; 
and  when  mybodily.«u^enng9  ended, 
jny  mental,  ones  b^an.'' 

"  Pardon  .my  .curiosity ;  I  .would 
vriUinely  learn  a  closer  acguaintajtce 
-with  these  oecurrences/* 

^^  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  lite- 
rally.to  tell  al],  but  as  far  as  I  can 
I  am  ready. to  fulfil  your  wish ;  but 
under  a  promise,  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,. is  that  you.kcepyour  eyes 
from  off  me.  during  my  narrative.  I 
will  not  that  you  should  reaid  feel- 
ings on  my  oountenance  that  I  caunot 
contain.  Not  far. from  Terek,  by  a 
.small  running  stream,  wc  built,  not 
Tery  long  since,  the  small  fortress,  of 

•  U .     There  I  was  staljontxl  in 

;  garrison,  with  a  company  of  a  K 

raiment.  You  have  seen  our  nioun- 
•tam  fortifications;  they  arc /or  the 
-most  part  alike,— r miserable  as  the 
^existence  of  those  whose,  province  it 
is  to  guard  them.  Caution,  impri- 
^sonment  between  mud  walls,  separ- 
•fttion  fiEom  the  world,  and  ail  the 
tedium  of  a  imifonn  e^tcnce, — such 
a  life  is  indeed  not  to  be  envied; 
but  to  what  cannot  the  «^  accustom 
itaelf  ?  It  is  hard  as  a  firestone,  does 
it  but  retain  some  sparks  of  religion. 
Under  mv  command  were  100  Cos- 
aacka  of  the  line, — skilful,  impetuous 
riders,  much  resembling  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mountaineers.  With 
such  warriors  I  knew  no  fear — I 
laughed  at  danger.  Often  did  this 
iiorse  carry  me.  agaiust  the  enemy ; 
and  seldom  did  they  escape  the  lance- 
points  of  my  Cossacks.  We  were 
well  known  among  the  mountains. 
Princes  came  to  us  under  various 
pretences — sometimes  to  ex^^hange 
prisoners,  but  more  often  from  cu- 
riosity ;  and  frequently  I  visited  the 
neighbouring  huts,  that  bore  towards 
us  the  appellation  of  friends,  when 
the  hospitable  inhabitants  entertained 
us  with  their  best  cheer. 

"  At  this  time  the  name  of  *Char- 
musin*  became  renowned  (though 
the  shorter  name  of  Abrek  was  given 
him,  which  signifies  boldness  and 
warlike  skill  in  a  hero  who  gives  his 
.  life  to  danger),  with  a  body  of  com- 
rades like  himaelf.  This.man  scoured 
the  country,  and  made  frequent  at- 
tacks in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terek. 
'Foolhardy  braviery  acouired  for  him 
-  rich  booty»  and  Jioimished  his  pride. 
Thick  and ,  broad-sl^uldered,  as  is 
common  to  mountaiaeen,  dark  ^yes 


that  sparkled  from  under  darker  eye- 
lashes, sharp  features  and  bronzed 
countenance,  gave  his  physiognomy  an 
expression  from  which  the  evil  spirit 
might  recoil.  Woe  to  the  Nogaisian 
merchants  who,  without  a  strong 
escort,  should  meet  him  on  their 
journey  I — theirs  would  be  his.  and 
their  ife  Ui^  l,o.  ^.  .^  ^..  .;,v  i.-.  u>- 
pectiD^  Cossack  pust^  I  Profiting  liy 
a  dark  mizM,  would  Churinuaiii,  wily 
as  a  Ki  p'-'iit.  i.'tiuou;mNs  and  destroy 
them.  A3I  tell  ImoTc  the  siiddtu 
blows  of  this  wild  Land,  who,  lixultd 
with  btiotv,  as  ijiiickJy  disappeared. 
You  Kill,  there  fbri.%  nut  Mu^jtlcr  that, 
inspitij  of  niy  bruvL  people,  1  should 
be  unusually  carelijl.  At  iiiglit  were 
the  sciitincli^  doublud  :  and  aRcr  the 
signal  ibr  rtpo^c  were  na  fount ry 
.people  ajdujatlcd. 

"You  know  it  is  the  custom  to 
travel  from  Jekaterinograd  to  the 
fortress  Wladikankas  with  an  escort, 
which  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
strongholds  on  the  road.  One  of 
these  was  my  residence.  It  was  sel- 
dom visited  by  a  traveller ;  and  then 
Suiet  and  loneliness  again  took  up 
leir  abode .  with  us.  Winter  had 
already  commenced.  A  thin  snow 
covered  the  ground ;  thin  ice  clothed 
the  shallow  banks  of  our  stream ; 
.  wind  howling  among  the  rocks  filled 
the  heart  with  melancholy,  and 
whistling  round  the  fortress,  struck 
the  sentinel  with  alarm.  All  the 
pl^ures  of  summer  were  gone ;  and 
only  the  giant  Kasbek,  with  his  icy 
head,  remained  in  unchanged  gran- 
deur, encircled  by  the  rainbow  co- 
lours of  the  setting  sun.  On  such  an 
evening  were  myself  and  companion, 

Isch ^  clothed  in  our  sheepskins, 

before  a  sparkling  stove.  We  spoke 
of  our  Caucasian  life,  our  friends  in 
Eussia,  our  hopes.  A  blue  flame 
sported  over  the  glowing  ashes, 
sometimes  rising  high  and  enlivening 
us  with  its  splendour,  sometimes  dis- 
appearing and  extinguishing  those 
hopes.  At  times  we  were  silent,  and 
lost  in  our  reflections.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  misfortune  we  more  forcibly 
feel  that  we  exist  ?  Then  only  we 
reflect  on  past  life.  In  happy  mo- 
ments we  forget  it.    So  is  mankind. 

At  last.  Isch broke  forth, — 

" '  What  are  you  dreaming  of?* 
said  he,  looking  at  me.  *  You  usually 
laugh  and  joke.  Why  are  you  now 
jX)  dismal? 
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"  *  Before  a  storm,  my  friend,  is 
also  the  Elboras*  sad,  although  he 
soars  above  the  clouds/ 

"  '  What  storm  can  threaten  you  ? 
A  want  of  tobacco  or  a  target  for 
your  wit  ?' 

"  A  soldier  now  interrupted  us  by 
saying  that  a  horseman  before  the 
fortress  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 
'  Who  is  it  ?'  was  my  mquiry.  '  A 
Nogaitzian,*  the  answer.  '  A  No- 
gaitzian  V  re-echoed  my  companion ; 
'  that  foretells  no  good.  I^  us  go.' 
We  betook  ourselves  to  the  door  of 
our  stronghold.  Although  our  tattoo 
was  past,t  and  it  was  against  the  rule 
to  admit  strangers  at  that  hour,  as 
soon  as  we  discovered  that  he  really 
was  alone  we  admitted  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  the  same  man  who  in  the 
morning  had  sold  us  several  lots  of 
horses.  He  related  that  his  party  had 
been  plundered  by  Charmusm's  band, 
and  that  he  alone  had  escaped  to  tell 
their  fate.  On  hearing  thus  much, 
I  roused  and  prepared  my  Cossacks 
to  follow  the  roblirs.  Swift  though 
their  horses,  and  great  their  desire  to 
meet  Charmusin,  they  could  find  no 
traces  of  him.  Days  passed  away  as 
before;  now  and  then  snow  fell; 
now  and  then  the  sun  shone  forth. 
One  morning,  early  in  March,  we 
discovered  from  our  walls  a  body  of 
troops  on  the  road  leading  m>m 
Grusia,  and  immediately  followed 
the  cry  of  '  Friends !  friends  I'  We 
learned  that  it  was  the  post  prepared 
for  Russia. 

^^  I  commanded  immediately  a 
strong  force  of  my  Cossacks  to  join 
the  detachment,  and  to  escort  the 
post  farther,  as  it  was  reported  that 
Charmusin  was  hovering  near  us. 
So  was  the  guard  strengthened ;  and 
I  had  now  remaining  with  me  but 
ten  dozen  Cossacks  and  one  hundred 
infantry.  Soon  after  duty  called  me 
to  visit  the  nearest  fortress.  In  the 
morning  I  set  off  with  twelve  men ; 
and  the  evening  found  me  returning 
to  my  command.  The  sun  was  sidc- 
ing  behind  the  mountains.  The 
Kabech  still  glowed  with  its  beams, 
and  threw  its  shadows  on  the  sur- 
rounding steppes.  The  snow  crackled 
under  our  wneels ;  the  horses  neigh- 
ed ;  we  were  hurrying  fast  home- 
wards before  darkness  should  over- 


take us.  After  we  had  passed  a 
small  stream,  and  mounted  a  height 
strewn  with  small  hillocks  (perhaps 
graves),  my  companions  on  a  sudden 
anxiously  exclauned,  ^  Circassians! 
Circassians!'  (Tscherkessan!  Tscher- 
kessan!)  ^  And  how  many?  Lookf 
And,  indeed,  behind  each  hOl  could 
be  discovered  many  of  their  heads, 
scarcely  had  I  looked  round  when  a 
shot  had  killed  one  of  us.  *  To 
arms!'  I  shouted;  and  immediately 
we  formed,  with  our  conveyance, 
bushes,  and  stones,  a  defensive  posi- 
tion. On  the  other  side  firing  b^an. 
The  enemy  were  four  times  more 
numerous  than  ourselves.  Thdr 
shot  fell  like  hdl,  telling  a  sad 
story,  as  I  soon  saw  beside  me  but 
six  living. 

^^  We  did  not  think  on  death ; 
only  on  being  made  prisoners.  Mv 
men  were  brave ;  and  I  hoped  stifi 
for  safety  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  hear  the  firing  at  the  fortress 
and  succour  us.  Vain  hope !  Our 
ammunition  began  to  fiul,  the  Ix^- 
ness  of  the  Circassians  to  increase. 
Our  number  became  smaller;  and 
now  Charmusin,  at  the  head  of  his 
band  with  naked  swords,  chairod 
upon  us.  Surrounded  on  all  sides, 
we  still  defended  ourselves.  Our  last 
balls  told  on  our  enemy,  the  more  to 
enrage  their  leader.  With  hideous 
cry  did  he  swoop  like  a  hawk  upon 
us.  We  too  soon  felt  his  embraces. 
Our  horses  were  unyoked.  We  were 
bound  on  their  backs,  and  in  one 
minute  we  were  flying  in  another 
direction,  accompanied  by  the  3rells 
and  mockery  of  the  mountain  inha- 
bitants. My  blood  boiled  in  me; 
my  heart  would  fain  burst ;  I  would 
have  torn  mvself  to  pieces,  but  my 
fetters  tamed  my  rage.  My  ideas 
became  confused ;  my  judgment  left 
me.  I  became  like  the  Terek,  foam- 
ing at  its  narrow,  unshakeable  bonds. 

*^  It  had  become  dusk ;  dark  douds 
hung  on  the  heavens.  A  sleet  snow 
was  falling,  which  increased  to  a  hur- 
ricane. Numberless  Hikes  were  raised 
by  the  whirlwind,  which  covered  us 
on  all  sides;  the  wind  echoed  &r 
and  near ;  and  deep  darkness  did  not 
improve  the  picture. 

^^  We  soon  arrived  at  the  banks  <^ 
the  Terek.    Steep  are  they,  and  dif- 


*  A  mountain  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
t  Eremng  drum  had  sounded. 
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ficult  to  pass ;  but  these  mountaineers 
know  no  danger,  heed  no  bounds. 
A  loud  cry  was  the  signal  to  cross. 
The  horses  hurried  into  the  current, 
and  the  wild  Terek  seemed  unwilling 
to  hinder  them.  My  brain  became 
confiised.  I  felt  a  heavy  blow,  and 
loet  my  recollection. 

"  The  storm  began  to  subside  it 
became  warmer,  and  morning  red 
appeared  to  shew  itself.  I  siffhed 
deeply  as  I  came  to  my  senses,  much 
seemed  to  please  the  leader,  as  he 
had  imagined  me  dead.  At  last, 
after  turning  through  a  narrow  pass 
and  thick  wood,  we  perceived  here 
and  there  Circassian  habitations ; 
around  reigned  dark  rocks,  crowned 
with  doucb  not  less  so:  here  was 
Charmu8in*s  residence.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  village,  we  were  re- 
ceived by  a  loud  barking  of  dogs, 
closely  followed  hj  a  crowd  of  wo- 
men and  young  Circassians,  uttering 
loud  cries  of  *  Giawra !  Giawra^ 
(Russians !  Russians  I)  The  females 
had  forgotten  their  usual  custom, 
and  were  unveiled.  The  boys  be^ 
to  examine  us,  and  left  us  no  quiet, 
continually  pulling  at  our  cloaks,  or 
throwing  snow  and  mud  into  our 
faces.  At  last  when  the  general 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  were  taken 
to  a  habitation,  and  myself  and  a 
comrade  put  in  chains.  The  rest  had 
entered  in  Circassian  service,  though 
not  for  long;  a  happy  opportumty 
for  flight  set  them  free,  wmlst  I  was 
still  lingering  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence. Our  dwelling  built  of  boards 
plastered  with  clay,  and  badly 
roofed;  was  guarded  by  six  other 
Circassians  and  Charmusm*s  brother. 
Dirt  lay  thick  on  the  floor.  The 
onljr  comforts  were  a  few  posts,  on 
which  the  natives  hung  their  dresses. 
Chained  to  some  of  these,  you  may 
picture  two  officers  Ijdng  upon  straw 
m  their  cloaks ;  which,  after  a  long, 
cold,  and  stormy  night,  badly  warm^ 
their  benumbed  limbs. 

Somewhat  distant  and  before  a 
fire  were  a  band  of  robbers,  in  a 
rough  manner  celebrating  their  vic- 
tory, filled  with  wild  joy,  blood- 
thirst,  and  contempt  for  their  suffer- 
ing prisoners.  For  a  long  time  I 
could  not  believe  my  fortune  :  all 
appeared  to  me  like  a  deep  dream. 

^  The  day  was  passing,  and  hunger 
began  to  torment  us;  in  the  even- 
ing, however,  a  captive  Bussiaa  boy 


whose  office  it  was  to  attend  to  us, 
brought  some  bread  and  water. 

Nightly  we  suffered  from  cold,  daily 
from  hunger  and  insult.  Thus  um-^ 
formly  pawed  our  time.  A  deadly  grief 
was  gnawing  me ;  my  companion  gave 
himself  up  to  despair ;  he  was  con- 
tinually thinking  of  suicide,  but  I  as 
often  dissuaded  and  consoled  him  in 
the  belief  of  Grod's  providence.  Three 
dreary  weeks  had  much  diminished 
our  strength ;  our  nourishment  be- 
came at  hut  so  loathsome  to  me,  that 
three  days  I  left  it  untouched.  I 
had  become  powerless  and  skeleton- 
like. Charmuflin  remarked  it,  and  I 
supposed  him  one  day  to  say  to  his 
companions,  '  The  Russian  is  whim- 
sical, and  Dvill  not  eat — he  dies — he 
must  have  a  sheep  !*  The  next  day 
indeed  we  had  flesh,  of  which  the 
whole  family  shared,  and  soon  was 
it  our  lot  to  hunger  again.  Char- 
musin,  since  his  expedition,  had  be- 
come restless ;  he  sharpened  his  sabre, 
cleaned  his  rifle,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  an  approaching  ad- 
venture. One  mommg  earlier  than 
usual,  I  was  awoke  by  a  noise  in  the 
village,  and  I  soon  distinguished  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  the  cries  of 
the  Circassians.  All  lost  itself  by 
d^rees  in  the  distance.  It  was  Char- 
musin's  departure  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Since  the  chiefs  absence,  I  had  some- 
times entered  into  conversation  with 
the  boy  who  served  us,  and  en- 
deavoured to  learn  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  captivity.  He  was 
about  ten  years  old,  and  had  been 
three  years  here.  His  recollection 
of  the  past  was  faint: — '  I  recollect 
only,*  said  he,  '  how  mother  cried 
when  the  blade  man  who  has  ridden 
away*  (meaning  Charmusin)  '  one 
evening  rushed  into  our  hut,  killed 
my  &tner  by  a  blow  fix)m  his  sword, 
and  seized  me  with  my  mother.  In 
the  village  was  such  lamentation  and 
terror,  that  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of 
it.  The  Ateman  (Hetman)  would 
idso  have  brought  off  my  mother; 
but  not  able  to  ride,  she  fell  from 
^e  horse;  and  spurring  on,  they  left 
her.  I  wanted  to  go  home,  but  they 
would  not  let  me.  I  have  been  here 
since.  The  boys  are  so  cruel,  they 
are  always  beating  me,  and  yet  1 
have  not  hurt  Mem.* 

^'This  simple  narrative  consoled 
me  by  the  reflection  that  if  innocent 
childhood  00  suffered,  I  should  be 
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noM  rengMd.  The  Oucbmum  ]Md 
been  )«ng  and  iiaipMieB%  eipeoting 
t^  return  of  their  dbief^  90  loDg  an 
abflenee  had  neiwr  bfiibre  been  known. 
It  K^f/suKd  to  me  M  if  bk  destiny 
wm  conneetflA  vntk  mof^  ftod  X  too 
was  impatieni;  or  periuift  I  eater* 
taimed  a  dumberiog  hofc  of  aeemc 
some  of  our  pet^,  or  tiie  «ffiiel  mai. 
of  aootlier  oowpanion  in  wamry. 
Man  hea^ilj  peeasad  by  advaiaitj 
beeomea  hard-iMKarted. 

**  At  laat,  after  ioma  da^  one  of 
the  CircaaaiAna  who  had  aiwinipanifld 
CharB»iiain  appeared.  He  waa  inr 
itaxnyy  aurnMuidad  by  thaiajpusitiYe; 
but  aeowling,  he  deputed  m  aeardi 
of  hia  kader*a  brouier.  I  fbUowed 
hvn  with  sb^  eye  tiirom^  the  <qpBa 
door,  aikd  ny  heact  &»etM  nothing 
good.  A  group  oi  men  and  wonen 
alood  at  a  difltMiae  in  aojdoua  exp 
peetation.  I  asm  and  heard  dnriiv 
the  harangue  of  the  newly<ranriye^ 
how  Charrnuein's  hroliier  gisw  pale, 
how  his  eyes  rolled,  how  he  gmahod 
with  his  taeth ;  and  loudly  voca&r* 
ating,  threw  hiiaadf  ou  the  ground : 
it  was  the  news  of  his  brother*a 
death. 

''  Jjongeor  than  vaual  had  the  baid 
leader  renuuned  unheard  of;  when 
wi^  his  band  he  paaaad  the  stirpes, 
he  loft  the  bank  of  the  Teisk— ^od 
aud  had  Fortune  fioUonved  him.  Muiy 
ware  the  atnuudv-guardad  aarayana 
thttt  £di  vato  hv  hands;  Fortune 
pointed  out  booty,  Audadt^r  drove 
mm  forward,  Destiny  prepared  hia 
Si4e;  he  determined  to  attack  the 
Buaaian  paata,  for  onae  lons^  had  hia 
a«bre  seen  no  Buanan  blooo,  and  hia 
bullets  iMoetnated  no  Russian  braaat 

""  Spring  was  approaching,  as  die 
ipreen  on  the  steppes  ffa^e  evident 
mgsa;  now  and  then  M  a  heavy 
shower,  refimdung  awakening  nature. 
Upon  one  of  these  evenings  a  poet  of 
Cossacks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Terek  had  cetumed  to  their  hidu- 
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beaaidaAieafie.  The  gseater  part 
of  the  line  Coasacks  are  drawn  6«n 
the  aouthem  provinces ;  and  oltfaon^ 
their  warlike  life  changes  much  ^or 
charaeter,  atiU  they  retain  wmny  of 
the  uoat  sterling  Buanan  qualities. 
At  Ust  the  rain  subsided,  hot  the 
wind  still  stormed,  qareading  sod- 
deniy  a  deep  red  over  the  whole 
€os8^  village.  Like  a  sea  did  the 
flsines  pour  themselves  upon  eveiy 
roof,  au  was  laid  in  fiery  snaoke, 
whilat  the  ciuddng  of  roofe  and  cries 
of  the  Buffeffeca  increased  the  con- 
iuaioo.  Ignoiant  of  the  aanae  of 
their  dtsaslers,  many  were  angagcd 
in  rfucuini;  their  wives  and  childrcB, 
other  in  extinguishing  the  flanes: 
whenaeryof 'IscheakessanI  Isches- 
kessaaT  'Death,  death T  spread  in 
wild  despair.  For  an  instant  were 
they  irreaolwte,  doubting  whether 
to  extingui^  the  fire  or  meet  the 
robbers.  They  detemuned  to  attadc 
them,  but  the  work  was  done.  Char- 
muaio  had  never  a  betttf  oppoirtuialy 
for  plund^  ;  the  generaT  eonfusion 
fibvoured  his  band;  and  belbir  the 
roawinVt  could  help  themaalvM, 
vene  ^eir  houses  plundered,  wives 
imd  children  slain,  and  ^ocks  drivaa 
otf  I  Wild  despair  and  ama7.CTient 
of  the  8u£Geiiers  stton  mdited  to  ne- 
veaipe ;  iumI  befiure  dawn  of  dav  and 
by  the  light  of  their  amoulteing 
habitations,  were  a  strong  body  on 
their  march  in  pursuit  It  was  00 
the  momiitf  of  the  sacand  day  that 
they  reached  the  mouataina,  and  with 
the  setting  sun  they  remaifced  a 
reddish  a9f>eacan«e  in  the  heaveas, 
which  persuadad  them  the  n 
th^  came,  that  tluere  must  be  1 
bivouac.  Fiuseutimsnt  told  \ 
that  this  was  Charmusin'^  banid,  and 
ao  it  was.  Ticed  by  a  long  aisa^ 
and  mudi  plunder,  tney  bad  halted; 
and  with  t£eirskiaa  stnetehed  umk^ 
them  belbre  their  firea,  were  th^ 
noisdessly  celebrating  their  victoiy. 
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the  truth  of  tiieir  coi^iectorest  4^ 
moanted  and  carefully  apprt^adiyed 
then-  revcUiag  euemies.  They  lost 
no  tune  in  surrounding  them;  and, 
with  a  loud  hurrah  ai^  volley,  fell 
on  their  astounded  antagonists,  many 
of  whom  bit  the  dust  before  they 
could  seize  their  arms.  Charmusin, 
perceiving  defence  useless,  determined 
to  save  himself  by  flight,  lie  hasten- 
ing towards  his  hoi^,  would  with  a 
sabre  have  cut  separately  the  bands 
on  his  front  feet ;  but  by  ill  luck  he 
struck  the  foot  of  the  horse,  which, 
springing  up,  threw  him  on  the 
ground.  He  was  getting  up,  when 
a  ball  entered  his  breast:  he  fell 
backwards  to  the  earth  never  to  rise 
again.  Now  fell  the  enraged  Cos- 
sacks with  double  vigour  on  the  re- 
maining Circassians,  and  only  one 
escaped  to  bring  the  sad  news  to  the 
\illage.  The  news  of  their  chiers 
death  was  scarcely  received  before 
the  yells  of  the  men  and  lamentations 
of  the  women  spread  themselves  from 
hut  to  hut.  Iliey  were  beside  them- 
selves for  grief.  Sometimes  they 
wanted  to  kill  me,  bh  beinff  the  au- 
thor of  Charmusin's  deata.  *  The 
Giaour  has  written  home,*  thev  ex- 
claimed ;  ^  he  has  told  where  Char- 
musin  was  going ;  he  must  have  his 
death-blow? 

'*  Each  time  that  the  crowd  would 
have  thrown  themselves  upon  me, 
Charmusin's  brother  held  them  back. 
1  admired  his  generosity,  but  soon 
learned  my  error.  The  boy  that  served 
me  understood  for  the  most  part 
their  language,  and  informed  me  what 
was  passing;  whilst  I,  acquainted 
with  little,  thus  learned  mv  &te. 

"  In  fourteen  days  would  be  cele- 
brated the  Eamasen  and  Beiram 
feasts,  at  which  they  sacrifice  to  the 
memory  of  their  dead  relations.  I 
was  now  to  be  the  oifering,  but  not 
before  I  had  been  tortured  Sad  scoffed 
at  as  tbc  guilty  origin  of  their  Ate- 
man's  death.  My  future  prospects 
were  shocking,  and  the  present 
weighed  sufficiently  heavy  upon  me. 
Our  chains  were  now  laid  on  heavier, 
our  nourishment  became  worse.  Often 
were  thrown  to  us  the  half-decayed 
entrails  of  animals.  Daily  my  httle 
servant  brought  m^  worse  news; 
crying,  he  told  me  that  the  end  oi 
m^  sufferinj^  was  f9Ml  approaching, 
and  that  the  moift  horrible  tortures 
were  j^epac^  £pv  me.    M  ^^  ^^ 


hs9Jt  shuddered,  but  QO^ribreagtiien- 
fid  b¥  tri^t  in  God,  I  q\tt€tly  coa- 
tem^Mated  my  bodily  sufferings;  but 
still  it  seemed  as  if  a  Y(me  whispered 
in  ifiY  ear,  ^  Safety  V  and  a»  ofUw 
did  I  wat(^  the  joor  of  my  prisoa 
for  a  liba^itor.  I  felt  tluMt  this  «!:«»- 
ture  of  my  imagiaataon  must  appear. 
Once  came  over  me  the  hopeless 
thought  of  obtsuning  the  key  of  our 
chains,  which  Charmusin's  brother 
at  night  kept  under  his  pillow.  I 
talked  to  the  boy  to  thai  purpofe, 
but  from  that  time  saw  him  no  more, 
as  it  appeared  suspkions  were  (aised 
from  his  frequent  eonversations  with 
me.  Every  day  the  Circassians  eam« 
to  our  habitation  to  o&r  up  pn^eirs 
for  their  dead  Ateman.    The  Mullah 

S laced  himself  generally  in  the  mid- 
le  and  read  portions  of  the  Koran, 
to  which  otheis  re^nded ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  with  wild  and  savage* 
looking  coimtenance,  turned  to  us, 
^>parently  invoking  the  moat  fearful 
imprecations  and  revenge  on  our 
heads.  I  suffered  douNy  on  these 
occasions,  which  were  hardly  less 
than  torture.  So  passed  a  week* 
until  a  sudden  report  spread  itself 
that  the  Bussians  were  on  the  march 
to  release  us ;  all  was  in  nM>tioa,  and 
within  an  hour  was  the  whole  village 
population  ready  to  retire  to  wxm 
mountain  encampment.  The  men 
mounted  their  horses,  women  and 
ehildrea  wagoos  drawn  by  one  horse, 
I  and  my  companion  were  bound  on 
horses.  Our  conductor  wa^  the  um» 
that  had  been  our  watcher ;  his  name 
was  Tha,  and  had  been  the  constat 
companion  of  Charmusin.  Over  high 
mountains  and  mountain-passes  we 
reached  Ischetschna,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ischetschen,  the  most 
unbending  and  warlike  race  of  the 
mountaineers.  Here  we  were  placed 
again  in  an  earthen  hut,  and  lacked 
m.  chains.  As  formerly  the  veiling 
of  the  women  left  us  no  quiet,  hunger 
tormented  us  to  the  utmost,  I  could 
scarcely  stand,  or  but  with  exertion 
q>eak,  and  with  impatience  awaited 
my  fate.  *  Prepare  thyself  for  the 
morrow,  Russian !'  said  the  grim  Ika 
to  me,  as  he  came  in  the  evening 
with  Charmusiii*9  brother  £cu*  the 
last  time  to  Jaf  on  my  fetters  — 
*  Prepare  thyself  f  and  with  fright- 
ful Q^iqe  the  ends  of  the  chains  now 
%3(en^d  on  my  aedc  &11  t#  dw 
frowid;  tb^AMrs«Vfil08#d»aDdm 
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a^ain  found  ourselyes  sqMurated  from 
tne  world.  I  heard  my  companion 
groan — he  prayed.  I  could  not  re- 
main indifferent ;  I  was  persuaded  it 
was  for  me  he  prayed,  and  I  shed 
tears.  I  turned  myself  to  God,  and 
soon  my  former  quiet  returned  to 
me.  I  consoled  my  good  comrade, 
who  was  more  depressed  than  my- 
self; I  gave  him  my  last  wishes  and 
rememhranoes  to  my  friends,  should 
Providence  ever  permit  him  to  see 
them,  and  lastly  bid  him  adieu.  It 
had  become  dark  —  every  where 
reigned  a  deep  silence.  I  felt  wea- 
ried, and  slept ;  how  long  I  slept  I 
cannot  tell  :  I  recollect  frightful 
dreams,  in  the  middle  of  whicn  the 
appearance  of  a  young  woman,  look- 
ing pitifully  on  me,  and  stroking  my 
hand,  presented  itself,  llejoiced,  I 
grasped  at  the  hand,  but  instead  of 
that,  I  found  the  head  of  a  woman  ; 
I  kiased  this  lovely  head, — a  heavenly 
smile  covered  the  beautiful  coimte- 
nance.  It  spoke,  and  ^  Adieu ! 
adieu  V    fluttered   in    my    ear.      I 

Eressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and  began 
itterly  to  weep.  I  strove  to  awaike, 
but  could  not  shake  off  my  heavy 
dream ;  it  seemed  as  if  something 
weighty  lay  on  my  breast  threaten- 
ing to  press  me;  it  was  the  same 
h^d,  its  e^es  fixed  on  me,  threaten- 
ing, laughmg,  lamenting,  and  tears  of 
blood:  lastly,  it  kisscS  me,  and  I 
awoke.  My  forehead  burnt  like 
fire,  my  lips  were  dry,  mv  tongue 
stuck  to  my  gums,  and  I  thought  I 
still  felt  on  my  cheek  a  warm  kiss ; 
on  coming  more  to  my  senses,  I 
found  I  was  violently  freezing ;  the 
air  in  our  hut  was  damp,  and  the 
night  one  of  the  coldest  of  the  sea- 
son. I  endeavoured  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  draw  my  warm  cloak  over 
me  with  great  trouble.  I  sat  up, 
the  better  to  bring  together  the  fallen 
ends  of  my  garment,  when  my  hand 
moved  something  hard ;  I  felt  again 
— I  seized,  and  recognised — O  (S)d ! 

T     ^AMne^mlayxA  a      l.'r^i.   t      ^Vt^      !..«,..     a'U^*. 


me  raving,  and  sought  to  quiet  me. 
But  when  my  chains  fell  from  me. 
and   I   stood   free  before  him,  the 

joy  of  the  unhappy  Isch 'was  too 

much ;  he  swooned.  I  loosened  his 
chains,  threw  them  from  him,  and 
sprinkled  his  temples  with  some  re- 
maining water  from  our  drinkii^- 
trough,  which  soon  brought  hmi 
to  his  reason.  As  he  rose  from 
his  cold  bed,  how  heartily  did  we 
embrace  eadi  other!  what  warm 
tears  did  we  pour  out!  Yet  we 
dared  not  delay;  our  safety  depended 
on  us  alone.  We  had  still  to  escape 
from  our  hut,  which,  like  all  build- 
ings of  the  wandering  primitiTe 
Circassians,  was  very  bad;  and  after 
our  first  outbreaks  of  ioy,  we  put 
our  hands  to  the  work,  tnough  weak 
and  feeble.  We  had  to  dig  under 
the  door  of  our  barracks,  and  an- 
other hour  found  us  under  the  wkk 
heaven,  and  free. 

"  Oh !  what  a  feeling  to  our  de- 
pressed souls!  lembracea  the  earth — 
wept  for  joy,  and  would  have  pressed 
the  whole  world  to  my  heart.  The 
sudden  change  from  the  heavy  air  of 
our  prison  to  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
heaven  so  affected  our  nervesi,  that 
we  felt  unable  to  move ;  but  the  se- 
cret and  merciful  hand  that  freed  us 
was  accompanied  by  a  strengthening 
Providence.  After  a  short  self- 
forgetfulness,  I  cheered  myself  and 
my  companion,  and  both  of  us  fol- 
lowed the  path  I  remarked  had 
brought  us  to  our  prison.  I  knew 
the  (venal)  character  of  the  Isch- 
etschen,  and  determined  to  turn  to 
the  next  village,  and  offer  a  lai^  re- 
ward for  a  safe  escape.  It  was  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  we  should  be 
pursued,  and  therefore  we  made 
all  haste  to  reach  some  wood  or 
clefts  where  we  for  a  time  misrht  find 
safe  shelter.  We  went  some  dis- 
tance together;  but,  remarking  our 
track  on  the  dewy  grass  too  visible, 
we  agreed    to   separate,   and  meet 


»*  -  v.:n„^i,  *v>«4. 
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distance  in  tlie  stream,  my  cat  and 
bruised  feet,  i^nthout  any  covering, 
refused  longer  to  carry  me  beyond 
tbe  nearest  shelter,  which  I  scarcely 
had  reached,  when  a  fearful  noise 
broke  on  my  ear ;  it  was  the  cry  of 
the  Circassians,  accompanied  by  their 
barking  dop  let  loose  in  search  of 
ns.  ^This  is  a  means  often  used  by 
the  Circassians  to  discover  their  ene- 
mies, or  to  protect  their  village  from 
surprise,  la  some  of  our  fortresses 
buiJt  near  mountains,  we  make  use 
of  the  fine  hearing  and  quick  noses 
of  hounds;  they  are  kept  in  large 
numbers,  and  at  night  let  out  of  the 
fortress,  when,  by  a  timely  bark, 
these  true  watchers  often  give  notice 
of  an  approaching  enemy.) 

*'*'  From  the  joyous  shout  that  echoed 
from  the  wood,  I  guessed  that  my 
pursuers  had  discovered  my  track, 
and  every  minute  brought  tne  noise 
nearer  towards  me.  I  gazed  on  the 
course  of  the  stream  that  flowed  be- 
fore me,  but  found  myself  too  ex- 
hausted to  follow  it ;  my  legs  trem- 
bled from  weakness,  ana  the  fear  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  my  cniel 
enemies.  I  sank  down  by  the  burnt 
stump  of  a  tree,  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  for 
self-preservation,  but  that  Heaven 
had  not  permitted  it.  I  tried  to  lay 
me  down,  but  stumps  and  twigs  pre- 
vented it ;  till  at  last,  seeing  near  me 
two  large  hewn  trees  dose  together, 
I  resolved  to  collect  my  remaining 
strength,  and  creeping  between  them 
to  await  my  destiny.  Following 
a  certain  instinct,  I  placed  myseu 
so  as  not  easily  to  be  remarked, 
though  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  escape,  of  which  I  now  no  longer 
thought  of.  The  whole  pack  of  my 
pursuers  soon  crossed  tne  stream, 
and  scattered  themselves  in  the 
wood.     Aroimd  me  ran  their  howl- 
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Eroached  the  trees  between  ^ch  I 
ly,  and  once,  as  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  pick  off  some  of  the  bark,  his 
cap  fell  from  his  head  exactly  on  my 
£Ace;  he  bent  himself  to  recover 
it,  and  saw  me  !  Astonished,  he 
cried  lustily  out,  the  *  Capitain !' 
'  Capitain  !*  (so  Uiey  named  me  in 
the  vill^),  and  the  woman  scam- 
pered oflfre-echoing  his  cries.  Fren- 
zy gave  me  such  power,  that,  work- 
ing myself  out  from  my  den,  I  ran  in 
the  direction  from  whence  I  had 
come,  and  reached  a  thick  glade, 
turned  to  the  right,  and  lastly  fell  in 
a  small  pit,  covered  over  with  dead 
grass.  Here  again  my  stren^h  for- 
sook me.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Circassians,  hearing  of  my  discovery, 
ran  in  parties  to  the  trees  where  I 
had  been  first  seen,  and,  finding  me 
gone,  ran  forwards,  in  the  supposition 
that  I  would  not  have  turned  back, 
this  I  foresaw,  and  in  their  hurry 
gave  up  their  cautious  custom  of  fol- 
lowing the  *  track.'  Thus  I  found 
myself  behind  them.  Free  breathed 
my  breast,  and  silently  were  my  in- 
nermost thanks  to  my  Maker  poured 
out.  Having  remained  in  the  pit 
till  all  was  quiet,  I  stood  up,  and 
made  across  a  plain,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  a  thick  wood ;  and  I  re- 
collected that  on  the  other  was  a 
village  of  the  Ischetschenzen,  where 
I  determined  to  trust  myself.  After 
resting  in  the  wood  till  dusk,  I  made 
for  the  villitfe,  which  lay  two  wersts 
from  me.  My  uneasiness  had  come 
to  the  highest  point  ,*  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings,  wounded  feet,  a 
ravenous  and  unsupplied  hunger, 
with  extreme  cold,  had  so  enervated 
me,  that  when  within  two  hundred 
steps  from  the  village  my  1^  re- 
fused their  burden,  and,  crawlmg  on 
my  hands  and  feet,  I  at  last  arrived. 
I  bad  now  to  decide  which  house  I 
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HI  ^^fiMt^^*^  yet  GiK  Bppciot^  ad 
new  ttM  lAvtlMg  tbst  I  detemuoed 
tb  enter.  Searcely  htd  I  eroeeed  ihe 
thretltotd^  »ii4  eeme  upon  a  nnall 
oojnidor,  wheH,  throa^  an  open 
door  oti  t^  left,  I  rentafked  tke 
sparkling  blaek  ey«§  of  wreral  Cir- 
tmsima,  sitUng  r^nnd  some  smofal- 
dctiof^  nohets  md  flOK^d^ ;  the^ 
sm-'S^orelied  fiicor  irere  ^ntetifnes 
made  j^ain  W  a  faint  iame  that 
tputtoi  over  rae  ashes,  and  load  and 
gKf  cenrersaiion  enlivened  the  pie- 
tdresaue  greup.  I  dreaded  to  ap- 
ivoaon  them.  After  some  minntes 
tff  indedsion,  a  dodt  was  6pened  on  the 
r^ht,  and  I  iaw  a  lall,  vrell-dlad,  and 
very  hariidsome  old  Cireassian  before 
tfie.  He  regarded  me  haNlily  from  bead 
to  fM,  and,  as  I  beckotied  towards 
liiih,  se^&ed  perfeedy  to  understand 
where  his  interest  lay.  Seiising  me 
by  the  arm,  the  old  man  led  mc  caTe- 
ffllly  to  the  room  from  whence  he 
had  idsned,  and  thus,  by  signs  and 
words,  I  made  my  request  intelligible 
to  him.  He  was  master  of  the  house, 
appeared  to  agree  to  my  wishes,  and 
demanded  ^a  cap  Aill  of  silver,*  the 
usual  Circassian  ransom,  lor  my  li- 
berty. I  assented,  and  the  affidr 
was  decided ;  a  small  dark  nook  was 
advised  aa  a  present  concealment  and 
restlng-plaee.  A  Circassian  woman, 
obio^ving  my  forlorn  appearance, 
took  pity,  atid  brought  some  half' 
hi^ed  bread,  and  scneTwards  tavae 
better  cooked,  with  which  I  in  a 
measure  appeased  my  raving  hui^er. 
By  this  opportunity  I  remarked,  tnst 
the  hearts  ef  thase  beaotiftil  wMiMi, 
thoui^  often  so  cruel  to  otiT  eoun^ 
toyteen,  are  not  entirelv  shut  out 
firemyndlier  feelings.  The  beautiful 
eyes  of  her  who  now  gave  me  sus- 
tenance and  aasistaoce,  spoke  clearly 
theu*  sympathy  for  a  sunerer  who,  a 
skeleton  with  every  fkr-drawn  breath, 
seemed  on  the  pouit  of  death.  Quiet 
rest  in  a  warm  comer,  and  a  dream 
setting  before  me  the  friendly  pic- 
tures aft  home,  refreshed  me.  The 
morning  of  the  next  day  found  me 
no  longer  a  furtive,  but  a  happy 
one  scarceljr  crediting  his  changed 
lot;  but  wmlfi*  delivering  myselfup 
to  thede  consoling  thoughts,  I  had 
almost  again  fkllen  imder  the  claw» 
of  advernty.  I  was  asked  the  next 
day  whether  I  wm  ofllcer  or  soldier, 
a*d  in  the  tupj^ositioA  a  larger  ran- 


both  ^ftmld  be  demanded  3*  I  spoke 
fte  truth,  I  gave  out  that  I  was  a  sol- 
dier; but  I  ina  not  believed,  and 
Was  given  to  understand  by  one  of 
my  hosTs  sons,  thsst  his  brother  was 
gone  to  seek  out  our  mutual  frknd, 
Dca,  who,  he  said,  was  to  be  brought 
here  to  decide  who  I  might  be,  as  he 
knew  the  Russians  well.  I  saw  m»- 
Ibrtune  i^aln  before  me ;  I  ibrcbode 
that  Bca  would  assert  his  claim  upon 
me,  and  thus  an  untimely  end  wouM 
be  unavoidable.  Or^  one  remedy 
regained — tfain  to  ffy  danger;  hot 
flight  was  mipossible :  I  was  so 
fflarply  wtftdied  that  I  conM  not 
take  a  ertep  unnoticed.  However,  mf 
Ariends  had  learned  by  the  way  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  mc  if  Miy  one 
knew  of  my  being  here,  and  that 
thus  a  good  booty  would  be  lost. 
They  gave  out,  therefore,  that  Ika 
was  not  to  be  found  at  home,  but 
that  he  would  soon  be  here.  I  un- 
derstood wdl  the  cunnhiff  Circasnans, 
and  quieted  my  fears,  but  still  re- 
mained positive  as  to  my  rank.  In 
the  meantime,  my  host  ordered  me 
to  write  to  the  fortress,  and  brought 
me  a  strip  of  paper  and  a  coal  to  the 
purpose.  With  this  letter  the  sons 
set  off,  the  firther  remaining  to  guard 
me.  The  next  day  one  of  thrai  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  half  ^e 
railnora,  after  leavii^  his  brother  in 
the  ibrtress  as  a  plec%e. 

••  'the  evening  of  the  same  day  ^und 
me  again  amongst  my  own.  Long 
afterwards,  I  learned  tnat  my  unfor- 
tunate companion,  on  the  dsr  of  our 
iighi,  had  Dean  recaptured,  Intt  had 
met  been  bought  fm,  and  restored 
to  hisi  country. 

Then  B n  was  silent,  and  I, 

deeply  touched  by  his  narrative,  was 
stfll  lost  in  the  retoUection  of  it, 
when  suddenly,  ad  if  awaking  fh)m  a 
dream,  I  looked  around  me,  and  re- 
marked that  we  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Kuban.  The  bivouac 
lay  already  before  me,  and  only  a 
narrow  bridge  over  the  tronUed 
stream  separated  me  from  Rusda. 
My  heart  beat  joyfully  within  me— 
the  feeling  of  sympathy  vrfth  my 
companion  s  miiSbrtutiw.  Honour 
to  Gfod,  and  ecstasy  to  return  to  my 
cotrtrtry,  were  deepjy  impressed  on  it. 
I  separated  from  B n,  and  Hea- 
ven rione  kiKx^s  if  to  meet  again. 
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A  MAY-NOON  IN  A  PARLOUR  WINDOW. 


'*  Tab  drift  of  my  present  studies  is 
to  know,  wherever  I  am,  what  lies 
within  reach  that  may  be  worth 
seeing ;  whether  it  be  building, 
ruin,  park,  garden,  picture,  or 
monument ;  to  whom  it  doth  belong 
or  has  belonged ;  and  what  has  been 
the  characteristic  taste  of  different 
ages.**  Such  was  the  confession  of 
a  man  of  taste,  who  has  bequeathed 
the  productions  of  his  genius  to  the 
literature  of  England.  Without  his 
acquirements  to  illustrate  antiquity, 
or  his  fine  perception  to  appreciate 
art,  I  can  enter  with  lively  reeliujes 
of  enjoyment  into  his  rural  pu- 
grimage:— 

"  And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely 

wfdk. 
And  lores  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a 

breeze 
Flies  o'er  the   meadow,  not   a   cloud 

imbibes 
The  setting  son's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling 

■hades 
Ascends,  but  whence   his   bosom  can 

partake 
Freeh  pleasure  unreprored." 

Who  has  not  felt  these  emotions  of  de- 
light ?  The  sprig  of  mournful  mint, 
the  casement  uned  with  herbs,  the 
myrtle  or  mignonette  on  the  window- 
sash,  the  flower-box  duly  watered: 
These  are  noticed  by  Cowper  as 
|>roofs  that  the  love  of  Nature  lives 
m  the  hearts  of  all  men.  It  is. 
Vol,  XXV.  NO.  CL, 


indeed,  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  as 
the  eyes  of  our  Father  opened  six 
thousand  years  ago  upon  flowers,  and 
trees,  and  grass,  and  fountains,  and 
birds,  so  the  eves  of  his  descendants — 
his  children  through  so  many  gene- 
rations—continue to  the  present  day 
to  linger  upon  the  same  objects  with 
untinng  anection ; — 

**  A  breath  of  unadult*rate  air, 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they 

cheer 
The  citizen  and  brace  his  languid  frame !" 

Thomson  rejoiced  that  in  the  dark- 
est winter  of  adversity  the  charms  of 
Nature  were  unshadowed : — 

'*  You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's 

grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the 

sky." 

This  happy  sensibility  to  natural 
beauty,  is  the  observation  of  Beattie, 
should  be  cherished  in  young  per- 
sons. It  engages  them  to  contem- 
plate the  Creator  in  his  wonderful 
works;  it  purifies  and  harmonises 
the  soul,  and  prepares  it  for  moral 
and  intellectual  di^pline ;  it  supplies 
an  endless  source  of  amusement;  it 
contributes  even  to  bodily  health ; 
and,  as  a  strict  analogy  subsists  be- 
tween material  and  moral  beauty,  it 
leads  the  heart  by  an  easy  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  re- 
commends virtue  for  its  transcendent 
loveliness,  and  makes  nee  appm  the 
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ol^ecfc  of  contempt  and  abomination. 
This  is  the  proper  manner  of  read- 
ins  nature*  ^*  All  nature,**  says 
Sdilegel,*  is  to  human  eyes  a  pyra- 
mid covered  with  hieroglyphics,  of 
which  few  are  intelligible  to  us,  be- 
cause the  key  is  wantmg,  and  beoiuse 
we  ask  Nature  for  it  instead  of  pray- 
ing to  God,  that  he  would  unfold  to 
us  the  mystery  and  the  glory  of  his 
works.**  Upon  a  temple  at  Delphi, 
as  we  learn  from  Kusebius,  was  in- 
scribed, "  Thou  aet.'*  In  how  much 
brighter  characters  is  the  name  of 
God  written  upon  the  gates  of 
Nature !  For  in  this  grc^t  temple  of 
the  world,  we  may  exclaim  with  the 
el(«)uent  Bishop  Pearson,  in  which 
the  Son  of  (jckI  is  the  high-priest, 
the  heaven  which  we  see  is  but  the 
veil,  and  that  which  is  above  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  this  veil,  indeed,  is 
rich  and  glorious,  but  one  day  to  be 
rent,  and  then  to  admit  us  into  a  far 
greater  glory,  even  to  the  Mercy- 
Seat  and  Cherubim ! 

It  was  during  an  early  walk  in  one 
of  the  genuine  May  momines  that 
have  recently  visitea  our  fields,  that 
the  sudden  turn  of  a  long  and  glim- 
mering lane  —  one  of  those  still, 
green,  odorous  lanes,  where  the  bird 
rustles  in  the  dim  hedgerows  — 
brought  me  into  a  pastoral  and  se- 
clud^  spot,  that  re^^ed  the  dewy 
pencil  of  Grainsborough,  or  the  ivied 
cottage  of  Ostade,  or  the  rustic  scene 
where 

**  Meek  Hobbima  presents  the  villftge 
mill." 

Pursuing  a  winding  grassy  path, 


still  warm  with  the  footstep  of 
Flora,  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
parsonage  which  reposed  in  ihe  sun- 
shine by  the  side  of  the  venoiLble 
church,  with  its  porch  bo  full  of 
sweet  and  endearing  associatioi»  — 
its  grazing  sheep,  and  its  solenm 
avenue  of  trees.  Price  has  an  in- 
genious remark  upon  trees  in  con- 
nexion with  rural  architecture.  "  If 
trees  adorn  the  cottage,  the  cottage 
repays  the  debt  by  its  contrast  of 
form  and  colour.  No  wonder  then 
if  we  are  particularly  struck  with 
many  of  the  beautiful  exotics  when 
so  placed ;  with  an  acacia,  a  pine,  or 
a  cedar,  that  shade  part  of  a  village 
house ;  with  an  arbutus,  or  a  duster 
of  lilacs  overtopping  the  wall  or  the 
pales  of  its  garden.**  The  interior  of 
the  parsonage  was  not  less  plea^g 
than  the  exterior.  But  the  library 
(if  a  parlour  at  the  back  of  the  house 
may  be  dignified  with  so  high-sound- 
ing a  name)  particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  It  was  low-roofed, 
with  massy  beams,  a  grotesquely 
carved  fire-place  with  deep  bay- 
windows  opening  into  a  quiet  and 
shadowy  garden ;  its  terraces  of  turf 
overrun  with  the  unrestrained  roee- 
boughs.  Through  the  parted  shade 
of  an  old  sycamore  the  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  green  orchard  spark- 
En^  with  bloom;  while,  far  away 
amid  the  twilight  recesses  of  leave* 
and  blossom,  broke  the  sweet,  paus- 
ing note  of  the  blackbird.  Here  I 
passed  the  sunny  hours  of  Noon 
and  Evening,  and  now  give  to  you 
a  specimen  of  my  meditations  in  a 
Parlour  "Window. 


MOTHER  S  liOyB. 


I.  The  first  gleam  of  understand- 
ing in  childhocKl  is  seen  in  its  smile 


soothes  us  to  repose  conducts  us  into 
knowledfire : — 
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Ccnriolanns  loved  truth  for  his  mo- 
ther's sake.  How  much  livelier  the 
impressions  of  truth  which  are  re- 
cciyed  at  the  knee  of  a  Christian 
parent !  The  history  of  early  genius  is 
often  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  history 
of  mother's  love.  Curran  said  that 
he  owed  all  his  fame  to  that  portion 
of  treasure  which  his  mother  had 
given  to  him  firom  her  own  mind. 
The  eye  of  the  mother,  who  stores 
up  every  word  in  her  heart,  discerns 
the  latent  feeling  of  taste  amd  the  awak- 
ing germ  of  curiosity.  It  is  record- 
ed of  the  great  Alfred  by  his  friend 
Asser,*  that  he  was  tempted  to  learn 
to  read  by  the  splendour  of  a  manu- 
neript  which  his  mother  promised 
him.  A  similar  story  is  told  of 
Chatterton.  At  five  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  school,  but  made  no  pro- 
gress in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge. At  length  his  mother  brought 
bim  home,  and  endeavoured  to  teach 
him  to  read  out  of  an  old  black-letter 
bible;  but  all  her  efforts  were  in- 
effectual, until  the  boy's  eye  was 
attracted  l^  the  illuminated  capitals 
in  a  French  musical  manuscript. 
How  the  heart  of  Ta5?so's  mother 
must  have  rejoiced  when  she  re- 
ceived the  first  offering  of  his  affec- 
tionate poetry!  It  must  have  re- 
warded all  ner  watchAilness  and 
anxiety.  When  only  seven  years 
old  he  commenced  his  studies  with 
the  rising  sun,  and  longed  so  eagerly 
to  b^n  at  an  early  hour,  that  his 
mother  often  sent  him  to  school 
before  day-break  with  a  lantern  to 
shew  him  the  road.  A  poet,  who 
loved  Tasso,  has  recorded  tne  ardour 
of  hi0  own  childhood : — 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish 

play 
To  me  was  pleating ;  all  my  mind  was 

set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence 

to  do 
What  might  be  public  good." 

These  are  the  lines  of  Milton. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  vernal  ray 
quickens  the  blossom  into  unseason- 
able bloom,  and  the  fragjlc  stem 
droops  beneath  the  weif^ht  of  the 
flower.  The  dew  of  pratse,  for  the 
most  part  so  salutary  and  cheering, 
destroys  while  it  seems  to  quicken 


the  power  of  vegetation ;  and  the 
living  energy  of  the  plant  expands 
itself  in  one  burst  of  colour  and 
fragrance.  We  cannot  often  say 
even  of  the  Jupiters  of  literature, 

Erasmus,  in  his  tenth  year,  could 
repeat  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  some 
of  the  plays  of  Terence.  Bums  caught 
the  touching  legends  of  old  ballads 
from  his  mother  singing  at  her  wheel. 
Sir  William  Jones  was  always  urged 
forward  by  the  same  affectionate 
muse  of  genius  and  virtue.  **  liead, 
and  you  ^vill  know,"  was  the  reply 
to  his  questions,  and  the  stimulant 
to  his  curiosity.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
found  a  patient  instructress  m  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  Izaak  Walton  tells  as  that 
he  repaid  her  each  day  >rith  such 
visible  signs  of  his  future  attainments, 
"  as  turned  her  employment  into  a 
pleasing  trouble."  One  more  illus- 
tration, drawn  from  the  life  of  a  less 
eminent  person,  may  be  added .  Peter 
Nieuwiand,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Leyden  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  who,  having  a  taste  for 
booKs  and  possessing  some  scientific 
knowledge,  instructed  his  son  until 
he  had  reached  his  eleventh  year; 
but  the  earliest  emotions  of  Peter's 
mind  were  awakened  by  his  mother, 
who,  when  he  was  only  three  years 
old,  placed  in  his  hands  some  prints, 
with  many  illustrative  verses  at  the 
end.  The  child  soon  surprised  her 
by  repeating  the  verses  when  the 
pictures  were  shewn  to  him  again. 
It  is  when  the  organs  of  the  under- 
standing, to  borrow  an  image  from 
Dryden,  begin  to  dilate,  and  let  in 
daylight  upon  the  soul  of  childhood, 
that  the  mother's  ffuardianshrp  is  the 
most  needed  and  the  most  salutary. 

"  If  but  a  moth  flit  by,  an  acorn  fall, 
She  turns  their  thoughts  to  Him  who 
made  them  all." 

n.  Chatterton,  wandering  through 
the  villages  round  Bristol,  sketching 
churches  and  landscapes,  is  an  inter- 
esting object  to  every  eye.  It  is  a 
very  exciting  spectacle  to  watch  the 
impatient  mind  patrin^  to  get  free ; 
its  thoughts  already  inflamed  by  the 
honours  and  rivalry  of  literature,  and, 
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like  the  chariot-horses  of  Statius,  de- 
vouring the  ground  with  eager  an- 
ticipation : — 

"  Pereunt  vestigia  mille 
Ante  fugam." 

Linnseus,  ahnost  in  his  infancy, 
gathered  the  rudiments  of  hotany 
from  his  father ;  but  it  might  be  easy 
to  shew  that  this  quick  perception  of 
latent  genius  or  taste  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  a  mother's  eye.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  displayed  his  love  of  draw- 
ing at  a  very  early  period  in  a  sketch 
of  a  bookcase  drawn  on  the  back  of 
a  I^tin  exercise,  on  which  his  father 
inconsiderately  wrote,  "  Done  by 
Joshua  out  of  pure  idleness/'  The 
idleness  of  Reynolds  was  only  the 
dawning  invention  of  the  painter. 
To  take  another  example.  The 
father  of  Barrow  entertained  so  im- 
favourable  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 
his  celebrat^  son,  that  he  used  to 
express  a  hope  that  if  God  deprived 
him  of  any  one  of  his  children,  it 
might  be  Isaac.  Once  more.  When 
Thomas  Warton  was  walking  with 
his  father  and  brother  near  Wmdsor, 
his  apparent  indifference  to  the  scenery 
and  architecture,  drew  from  his  father 
the  reproachful  exclamation,  *^  There 
goes  Thomas,  caring  for  none  of  these 
things." 

ni.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  childhood  or  youth  of  Hurd. 
He  was  negligent  and  indolent ;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  almost  entered 
upon  his  college  career,  that  he  b^n 
to  apply  himself  with  diligence.  But 
having  crossed  the  threshold,  he  per- 
severed in  the  pursuit  of  knowl^ge. 
The  talents  of  Warburton  were  still 
tardier  in  their  appearance.  Jn  his 
youth  that  eminent  person  was  re- 
markable for  an  abstnicted  air.  Upon 
one  occasion,  a  gentleman  roused  nim 
from  his  reverie  by  the  bantering 
inquiry,  where  he  had  been,  and  what 
he  would  take  for  his  thoughts. 
Warburton  replied  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  opinion  wnich  was 
entertained  of  him,  but  that  the  day 
would  arrive  when  he  should  be  re- 
garded with  very  different  sentiments. 
The  publication  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion recalled  this  saying  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  friends.* 

Of  the  history  of  these  persons,  in 


their  boyhood  and  youth  so  unpro- 
mising, what  reader  is  ignorant? 
Reynolds,  the  most  famous  painter ; 
Barrow,  the  most  eloquent  preacher; 
Warton,  the  most  accomplished  an- 
tiquary; Hurd,  the  subtlest  critic; 
Warburton,  the  most  comprehensiTe 
scholar  of  the  age. 

Hurd  has  drawn  a  pleasing  sketch 
of  his  parents,  with  which  many 
readers  may  not  be  acquainted.  Let 
me  blend  it  with  Mother's  Love. 
It  is  addressed  to  Warburton : — 

**  I  beliere  1  never  told  you  how  hiippj 
I  am  in  an  excellent  father  and  mother ; 
very  plain  people,  yon  may  be  sure,  for 
they  are  fanners,  but  of  a  torn  of  mind 
that  might  have  honoured  any  rank  and 
any  education.  With  very  tolerable,  bat 
in  no  degree  affluent  circumstances,  their 
generosity  was  such,  they  never  regarded 
any  expense  that  was  in  their  power,  and 
almost  out  of  it,  in  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  We  are 
three  brothers  of  us.  The  eldest  setded 
very  reputably  in  their  own  way,  and 
the  youngest  in  the  Birmingham  trade. 
For  myself,  a  poor  scholar  as  you  know, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  to  yon  how 
solicitous  they  always  were  to  fumidh 
me  with  all  the  opportunities  of  the  best 
and  most  liberal  education.  My  case  in 
80  many  particulars  resembles  that  which 
the  Roman  poet  describes  as  his  own, 
that  with  Pope's  wit  I  could  appl^  almost 
every  circumstance  of  it.  And  if  ever  I 
were  to  wish  in  earnest  to  be  a  poet,  it 
would  be  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to 
80  uncommon  a  virtue.  I  should  be  a 
wretch  if  I  did  not  conclude  as  he  does : 

*  Si  Natura  juberet 
A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractom, 
Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscnnque 

parentes 
Optaret  sibi  quisque:    meis  coatentoa, 

onustos 
Faseibus  et  sellis  nolim  mihi  sumere: 

demons 
Judicio  vulgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo.' 

**  In  a  word,  when  they  had  fixed  us  in 
such  a  rank  of  life  as  they  designed,  and 
believed  should  satisfy  us,  thevrery  wisely 
left  the  business  of  the  world  to  such  as 
wanted  it  more  or  liked  it  better.  Thev 
considered  what  age  and  declining  bealtn 
seemed  to  demand  of  them,  reserving  to 
themselves  only  such  a  support  as  their 
few  and  little  wants  made  them  think 
sufficient.'* 

IV.  As  slight  circumstances  de- 
press, so  they  also  excite  the  hopes 
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and  kindle  the  imagination  of  child- 
hood. Sprat  speaks  of  Cowley's  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  his  nome- 
education;  and  we  know  that  the 
Faery  Queene^  which  he  found  in  his 
mother's  parlour -window,  gave  a 
tinge  of  poetry  to  all  his  future 
thoughts ;  some  of  the  sweetest 
thoughts  and  consolations  of  his  short 
and  busy  life  he  owed  to  this  acci- 
dental acquaintance  with  Spenser* 
A  similar,  but  more  important  illus- 
tration, is  given  in  the  history  of 
Keynolds, — more  important,  I  mean, 
because  he  worked  out  more  com- 
pletely the  sketch  of  his  youthful 
ambition.  In  the  window-seat  of  his 
Ruber's  parlour  he  found  a  treatise 
on  perspective,  which  he  read  with 
enthusiasm,  and  which  supplied  his 
maturer  pencil  with  all  the  theory 
it  needed.  So  true  is  the  remark  of  , 
[Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  some  observa- 
tion may  strike  the  young  sense, 
some  verse  attract  tue  ear,  some 
nursery-story  take  hold  of  the  kin- 
dling imagination,  and  so  form  in 
obscurity  tne  genius  of  a  Burns  or  a 
Shakspeare.* 

V.  If  Genius  has  been  nurtured 
into  strength  by  mother's  love,  it  has 
repaid  the  debt  of  affection  with  filial 
reverence;  and  Literature  fills  no 
page  with  purer  or  more  delightful 
pleasures,  tnan  these  memorials  of 
tender  recollection  afford.  When 
Kpaminondas  won  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  his  joy  was  quickened  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  happiness  that  hid 
achievement  would  unpart  to  his 
parents.  In  the  combats  of  literature, 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
orator,  carry  home  their  spoil  with  the 
same  anticipations.  Bishop  Jewel 
had  the  name  of  his  mother  engraved 
upon  a  signet.j*  Lord  Bacon  pours 
a  neart  of  love  into  one  brief  sentence 
in  his  wiQ : — "  For  my  burial,  I  de- 
sire it  may  be  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
near  St.  AJban's :  there  was  my 
mother  buried."  The  father  of  the 
traveller,  Burckhardt,  left  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  divided  into  five 
portions  between  his  widow  and  child- 
ren. Burckhardt  resigned  his  own 
share  to  increase  his  mother's.  "  If 
I  perish,"  said  he,  "  in  my  present 
undertaking,  the  money  will  be  where 
it  ought  to  be."    Upon  his  death-bed 


there  were  only  two  subjects  on 
which  he  hesitated  to  speak,  —  his 
mother  and  the  failure  of  the  object 
of  his  travels.  Filial  love  and  literary 
glory  burnt  out  together. 

It  is  in  the  cares  of  manhood,  and 
amid  the  loneliness  of  age,  that  the 
recollections  of  the  lessons  learned  at 
the  mother's  knee  come  back  with 
greatest  freshness.  In  the  burying 
place  of  the  patriarchs,  Javan  is  seen 
to  meditate,  after  the  departure  of 
Enoch,  beside  a  tomb  which  Miriam 
had  dressed  with  flowers : — 

"  Why  linger'd  Javan  in  that  lone  retreat  1 
The  shrine  of  her  who  bore  him  drew  his 
feet." 

So  we  can  always  trace  the  footsteps 
of  genius  to  the  mother's  grave.  "  It 
is  long  since,"  writes  Gray,  to  his 
friend  Nicholls,  "  that  I  heard  you 
were  gone  in  haste  into  Yorkshire, 
on  account  of  your  mother's  illness ; 
and  the  same  letter  informed  me  that 
she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had 
then  wrote  to  you  to  b^  you  would 
take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very 
little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one  s 
whole  life,  one  can  never  have  any 
more  than  a  single  mother."  When 
Gray  made  this  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing remark,  he  had  lost  his  own 
mother  about  thirteen  years,  although 
it  seemed,  he  said,  but  yesterday,  and 
continued  every  hour  to  sink  deeper 
into  his  heart.  Johnson  probably 
remembered  this  letter  of  Gray,  when 
he  told  Boswell,  Jan.  14,  1766,— 
"  Parents  we  can  have  but  once." 
What  lover  of  genius,  in  passmg 
along  the  picture-galleiy  at  Dul- 
wich,  does  not  pause  with  a  tender 
recollection  and  reverence  before  the 
portrait  which  Rubens  painted  of  his 
mother  ?  His  father  died  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  painter's  education 
was  conducted  by  his  mother,  whom 
he  always  regarded  with  affection 
and  respect.  And  there  you  gaze 
upon  her  quiet  features,  upon  which 
sixty  winters  seem  to  have  left  their 
marks.  The  dark  gown  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  the  book  in  her  hand, 
harmonise  with  the  simple  dignity  of 
her  character. 

VI.   The  mother  of  Pope  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age.    She  had  lived 
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to  behold  the  fflory  of  that  child 
over  whose  weak  and  suffering  in- 
iancy  she  had  watched  with  bo  much 

Eatience  and  fondnesss.  lie  repiud 
er  in  life,  and  his  gratitude  sur- 
vived her  in  death.  The  inscription 
to  her  memory  is  affecting  and  beau- 
tiful;— 

*' Teach  me,  Uke  thee,  to  think  j    and 

give,  oh  give 
That  harder,  happier  task,  like  thee  to 

LIVE. 

Ah  I  Editha! 

Parent um  Optima ! 

IVluherum  Amantissima ! 

Vale!" 

The  column  to  his  mother  which 
he  erected  in  the  garden  at  Twicken- 
ham, was  inscribol  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  base  with  these  words, — 
"  Again  !  again  !  again  !  again  /**  *  a 
most  touchuig  iteration !  f 

We  trace  the  same  filial  tender- 
ness in  the  character  of  one  of 
i*ope*s  most  celebrated  friends.  When 
Ilurd  congratulated  Warburton  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  bishop  replied, "  It  comes  too 
late ;  if  my  mother  had  been  living, 
it  might  have  given  me  some  satis- 
faction." Still  more  affecting  is  his 
allusion  to  her  death,  in  another 
letter  to  the  same  correspondent: 
"  My  mother,  somewhat  less  indebted 
to  years,  though  not  to  the  infirmities 
of  them,  at  length  fell  asleep,  and  de- 
parted in  all  the  tranquillity  and  ease 
that  your  mother  <fid.  The  last 
leave  she  took  of  all  human  concerns, 
as  she  winged  her  way  into  the  bosom 
of  our  common  God  and  Father,  was 
an  anxious  inquiry  concerning  my 
welfare,  which  being  assured  of,  she 
immediately   closed    her   eyes    for 


ever.**  I  Hard  had  recently  lost  bis 
own  mother,  of  whom  he  bias  drawn 
a  delightful  portrait,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-eight.  Gray,  who  wis 
^own  to  Warbnrton  and  Hurd, 
manifested  his  tender  grief  in  a  mdm- 
ner  oqusdly  sweet  and  pathetic  Uii 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  mo- 
ther breathes  the  beauty  of  sorrow ; 
and  after  Mb  death,  her  clothes  were 
found  in  the  trunk — ^just  as  she  had 
left  them.  The  poet  could  never 
summon  courage  enough  to  open  or 
distribute  them  among  ner  relations. 
U^  like  Warburton,§  1^  did  not  men- 
tion her  name  with  tears,  yet  her 
face  shone  upon  his  waking  dreams. 
When  clouds  fell  upon  the  mind  of 
CoM'per,  the  same  fountain  of  me- 
mory refreshed  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Li  one  of  Wordsworth's  son- 
nets— "  Catechising" — a  pleasing  al- 
lusion to  his  mother  is  mtroduced, 
which  may  have  escaped  the  eye  of 
some  of  his  readers : — 

"  How  fluttered  then  thy  anzioas  heart 
for  me, 

Beloved  Mother!  Thou  whose  happj 
hand 

Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore  with  faith- 
ful tie. 

Sweet  flowers !  at  whose  inaudible  com- 
mand 

Her  countenance,  phantom-like,  doth 
reappear ! 

O  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear. 

And  ill  requited  by  thb  heartfelt  sigh  !**  | 

A  greater  than  Wordsworth — at 
least  one  more  famous — has  given  a 
touching  testimony  of  Mother's  Ixac 
It  is  of  Walter  Scott  that  these  lines 
are  written,^ — "On  lifting  up  his 
desk,  we  foimd  arranged  in  careful 
order,  a  series  of  little  objects  which 


•  The  World,  October  12,  1789. 

t  The  mother  of  Pope  still  lives  in  his  verse  :•-• 

"  Me  let  the  tender  oflice  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age. 
With  lenient  art  extend  a  mouier's  breath. 
Make  Languor  smile  and  smoothe  the  bed  of  death ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  iky." 

Nor  was  his  father  forgotten  :•« 

"  Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  his  age  ^ 
Unlearned,  he  knew  no  schoolmen's  subtle  art. 
No  langiuige  but  the  language  of  his  heart." 

%  To  Hord,  March  13, 1773,  J  To  Doddridge,  Feb.  14,  1742-3. 

II  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.  f  viii. 
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had  previously  been  so  placed  there 
that  his  eye  might  rest  on  them  eyery 
momiBg  before  he  began  his  tasks. 
These  were  the  old-£uhi(med  boxes 
that  had  garnished  his  mother*s  toi" 
lette,  when  he^  a  sicklv  child,  slept  in 
her  dressing-room, — the  silver  taper* 
stand  which  Uie  young  adrocate  nad 
bought  for  her  with  his  first  five- 
guinea  fee, — a  row  of  small  packets 
inscribed  with  her  hand,  and  con- 
taining the  hair  of  those  of  her  off- 
spnag  that  had  died  before  her,  and 


more  thinffs  of  the  like  sort,  recalling 
*'  the  old  familiar  faces.*  The  same 
feeling  was  apparent  in  all  the  ar- 
rangement of  nis  private  apartment. 
Pictures  of  his  &ther  ana  mother 
were  the  only  ones  in  his  dres^ng- 
room: — 

*  The  wiogs  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of 

thee; 
Time  has  btit  half  socceeded  in  his  theft ; 
Thyself  removed  «^  thy  power  to  soothe 

me  left.'" 


A  SUKSET  THOUGHT  FOE  SATUBBAT  BVBHINa* 


Walking  once  along  a  shady  lane, 
while  the  harvest -moon  ghttered 
through  the  trees  upon  the  corn- 
fields, darkened  here  and  there  by 
the  pilcd-up  sheaves,  I  met  a  party 
of  gleaners  returning  to  their  cot- 
tages with  their  little  bundles  of 
wheat  upon  their  heads.  The  Satur- 
day Evening  of  the  Christian  mav  be 
compared  to  the  homeward  path  of 
the  gleaner.  lie,  too,  has  been  wan- 
dering over  many  a  field  of  hope,  of 
learning,  or  of  business.  Saturday 
£vening  is  the  gate  of  Sunday, — 
before  mm  lies 

"  The  Sahbath-ground  to  vernal    sun- 
shine left." 

At  this  gate  we  ought  to  sit  down 
and  think  over  all  the  temptations, 
the  struggles,  the  hopes,  the  bless- 
ings, the  consolations,  of  the  week 
that  is  gone : — 

"  Themes  of  graver  tone 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing 

wandi 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 
The  dangers  we  have  scaped,  thb  broken 

snare. 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found, 
Unlook*d  for,  life  preserved  and  peace 

restored.*'* 

Herbert  regarded  the  Sabbaths  of 
our  life  as  the  pearls  of  the  Christian 
year;  how  diligently  and  how  re- 
verently we  have  treasured  them,  will 
onlv  be  known  in  the  day  when  God 
shall  make  up  his  jewels.  Every  sixth 
day  throughout  the  vear,  the  path 
of  life  conducts  us  to  the  vestibule  of 
Sunday.  These  regular  returns  of 
sacred  repose  from  toil  are  admirably 


adapted  to  revive  in  our  hearts  the 
flames  of  decaying  devotion.  Upon 
each  Sabbath  morning  we  rise,  as  it 
were,  from  the  grave  of  our  week- 
day sorrow  and  corruption.  We 
touch,  with  the  finger  of  humble 
faith,  the  hem  of  Chnst*s  garment,  in 
the  teaching  of  His  hallowed  word. 
We  canno^  indeed,  go  out  to  meet 
our  Lord  with  the  crowds  that  wel- 
comed him  from  Bethany  to  Jerusa- 
lem, f  but  we  meet  Him  spiritually 
when  we  cherish  any  pure  thought 
or  holy  inclination ;  we  bear  olive- 
branches  when  we  difiuse  peace 
through  our  own  and  our  neighbours* 
home ;  we  have  palms  in  our  hands, 
when  we  vanquish  the  temptations 
and  allurements  of  sin ;  we  are 
crowned  with  flowers  if  we  cultivate 
the  Christian"  virtues,  and  put  on  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ; 
we  strew  our  garments  in  his  way,  if 
we  cast  aside  for  His  sake  the  trap- 
pings of  pride,  and  the  rich  apparel 
of  nmnan  praise;  our  hosannas  are 
repeated  in  every  honour  shewn  to 
Ills  name;  we  praise  Him  in  the 
internal  melodv  of  the  heart;  we 
proclaim  Him  by  the  rhetoric  of  aU 
mnocent  life. 

The  consecrated  precincts  of  tbe 
Sabbath  are  not  to  be  approached 
without  solemn  preparation.  The 
traveller  who  reaches  his  home 
through  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
the  Cistern  desert  washes  his  feet 
and  anoints  his  head  before  he  re- 
clines at  the  supper  of  welcome.  The 
wilderness  of  human  life  is  not  less 
wearisome,  not  less  painful  with  dust 
and  ^lare.  Saturday  Evening  brings 
the  pilgrim  to  the  tent  of  peace,  re-* 
freshment,  and  repose ;  while  ahroMly, 
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from  the  dawning  day  of  holiness, 
the  lights  shine  into  his  eyes 

"  Mild  B8  opening  gleams  of  promised 
hearen." 

Such  blessings  are  not  to  be  care- 
lessly received  or  ind^erently  thrown 
aside.  Every  Saturday  Evening 
should  find  us  looking  over  our  ac- 
counts with  Time.  "  He  is  happy,  in- 
deed, who  can  secure  every  hour  to  a 
sober  or  a  pious  employment.**  *  We 
may  be  sooer,  if  the  world  will  not 
always  give  us  time  to  be  pious; 
above  aU,  it  becomes  us  to  ponder 
upon  the  saying  of  Bishop  Butler, 
that  resolutions  arc  lesser  acts. 


Let  us,  then,  at  the  doee  of  every 
Saturday  Evening,  remember,  and 
endeavour  to  applv  to  our  own  bene- 
fit, the  advice  of  the  learned  and 
good  Henry  More, — to  pray  con- 
tinually, and  to  watch  continually, 
that  we  may  ^ass^rom  transaction  to 
transaction  with  a  circum^^  e^ ; 
converting  our  common  conversation 
and  our  common  business  into  in- 
struments, or  aids,  of  moral  improve- 
ment To  accomplish  this  object,  we 
must  take  a  diligent  account  of  all 
our 

"  eiTOTspast, 
And  make  each  day  a  ciilic  on  the  last." 
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A  HOAX  IN  GBOBGE  THE  PIE8T*8  BEION. 

IN  A  LKTTBR  FROM  PETBR  REDWING,  ESQ.,  OP  BELLE-TUE  HOHSE,  HAMMEBSHITU,  TO 
DOCTOR  BARTRAM,  OF  ABINGDON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 


May  15, 1726. 
My  Dear  Doctob, — An  event  oc- 
curred to  me  on  Wednesday  last, 
which  will  enable  me  for  the  future 
(God  willing)  to  vie  in  wit  with  the 
lively  and  mmiliar  Mr.  Prior,  the 
agreeable  Pamel,  the  wild  and 
whimsical  Dr.  Garth, — nay,  I  will  not 
except  even  the  vivacious  Farquhar, 
nor  Sir  Eichard  Steele.  I  assure 
you,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  from 
three  of  the  clock  until  past  eleven 
on  Wednesday  evening  I  was,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Pope,  Esq.  You  will  naturally  in- 
quu*e  how  such  a  circumstance  could 
possibly  happen,  but  give  me  your 
patience  and  1  will  detail  to  you  the 
whole  affair.  I  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lampe,  the 
musical  composer,  and  was  informed 
that  I  should  meet  a  very  agreeable 
company.  As  I  had  partaken  of  his 
hospitahty  on  former  occasions,  and 
had  met  some  of  the  noted  persons 
about  town,  especially  several  of  the 
most  excellent  of  the  players,  I  readily 
accepted  the  invitation.  On  my  ar- 
rival in  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
on  giving  my  cane  to  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Lampe's  footman,  he  threw  open  the 
withdfUwing-room    door,  and   sud- 


denly and  loudly  announced,  ^  Ms. 
Pope."  I  lookea  around  me  in  vain 
to  discover  the  illustrious  poet ;  but  I 
was  received  with  much  courtesy  by 
Mrs.  Lampe,  who  introduced^  me  to 
the  company  without  mentioning  my 
name  of  Mr.  Peter  Kedwing.  In  the 
room  were  already  seated  Hyppesly 
the  comedian,  lus  wife;  C&ptain 
Breval,  Mrs.  Breval,  and  a  Miss  Gil- 
lett,  sister  of  Mrs.  Breval. 

Presently,  Mr.  Lampe,  who  is  a 
great  humorist,  took  me  aside  into 
the  recess  of  a  window,  and  told  me 
that,  to  add  to  the  pleasantry  of  the 
day,  he  had  contrived  an  excellent 
jest  to  pass  upon  the  ladies ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  Mrs.  Breval,  Miss  GiUett 
(who  had  come  to  town  a  few  days 
previously  from  Bedford^  and  a  Mrs. 
Pilcocks,  an  elderly  lady.  And  as 
neither  of  the  three  had  ever  seen 
Mr.  Pope,  and  had  been  invited  to 
meet  Vie  poet  (of  course  in  hoax),  that 
he,  Mr.  Lampe,  would  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  me  if  I  would  consult  to 
represent  Alexander  Pope  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon ;  that  Cap- 
tain Breval  and  Hyppesly  were  m 
the  joke,  as  well  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Concanen  (who  was  expected  to  din- 
ner). 

I  certdnly  was  very  much  sor- 
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prised  at  Mr.  Lampe^s  proposal,  but 
as  he  told  me  he  could  not  be  refosed, 
by  way  of  jest,  I  consented.  Mr. 
liampe  said  he  was  sure  that  I  would 
not  spoil  their  fun,  so  he  had  Ten- 
tared  to  order  his  footman  to  an- 
nounce me  as  Mr.  Pope. 

Then  I  became  a  little  thoughtful, 
and  began  to  reflect  that  it  would 
require  great  address  to  keep  up  a 
resembhuDce  of  the  character  of  so 
celebrated  a  personage,  whilst  I  was 
merely  a  retired  lace-^^er,  with  an 
indifferent  moderate  fortune  of  aboiit 
3002.  per  annum,  and  residing  a  few 
miles  firom  London,  at  BeUe-Vue 
House,  Hammersmith;  although  I 
occasionally  venture  up  to  town  to 
see  a  play  and  rub  off  my  rust.  But 
I  recollected  to  have  heard  that  the 
author  of  the  Rape  of  ike  Lock  and 
the  Dunciad  was  rather  reserved  in 
society  in  which  he  was  not  extremely 
intimate.  Moreover,  I  had  seen  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Pope,  painted  by  Sir 
txodfi^y  Kneller,  and  we  were  very 
unlike  in  our  persons,  I  being  con- 
siderably more  portly  than  he  and  of 
a  florid  complexion,  while  that  of  the 
celebrated  wit  was  pale. 

However,  I  took  some  courage  in 
knowing  that  I  was  to  be  supported 
by  Mr.  Lampe  and  Hyppe^y,  the 
latter  a  capital  comedian  of  the  thea- 
tre in  Portugal  Kow,  Lincoln*s  Inn 
Fields.  A  player  of  lively  humour 
and  droll  pleasantry,  which  he  often 

Eushed  to  their  full  extent,  I  never 
eheld  any  one  who  could  stand  up 
against  him  in  the  character  of  Cor- 
baccio  in  Jonson's  Volpone^  and  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged  that  he 
exceUed  his  great  competitor  Ben 
Jonson.  Corl^ccio,  if  vou  remember, 
can  neither  see  nor  hear  perfectly. 
Hyppesly's  looks  told  the  audience 
that  ne  was  a  deaf  man,  for  his  dim 
eyes  seemed  to  inquire  out  the  words 
which  were  spoken  to  him.  You 
must  excuse  my  bein^  prolix,  my 
dear  doctor,  as  you  havmg  been  some 
years  studying  at  Leyden,  can  know 
but  little  of  this  capital  performer, 
who  was  the  entire  support  of  an  in- 
different comedy  of  Tom  d'Urfey's, 
called  the  Plotting  Sisters^  and  who 
played  Fluellen  in  Shakspeare's 
Henry  V.  without  the  least  mixture 
of  trick  or  buffoonery.  In  short,  it 
was  what  the  author  designed, — the 
brave  officer   and  gallant   soldier, 


marked  with  some  harmless  pecu- 
liarities. 

Then  I,  in  the  character  of  Pope, 
was  to  be  backed  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Concanen,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Weekly  Journals,  in  which  he  is 
thought  to  be  rather  scurrilous ;  and 
he  Iwd  attacked  the  poet  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  A  Supplement  to  tke  Pro' 
found;  and  then  there  was  Captain 
Breval,  author  of  a  very  extraordi- 
rary  book  of  travels,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  have  concocted  a  farce 
called  Tke  Confederates,  but  which 
was  not  quite  credited,  as  it  had  been 
so  affirmed  by  Curl  the  bookseller, 
who  did  not  always  adhere  to  the 
truth. 

Lampe,  then  addressing  me  as  Mr. 
Pope,  b^an  lus  conversation  on  a 
never-faiUng  subject  with  the  folks 
of  England — the  weather,  and  re- 
mark^ that  the  villa  at  Twickenham 
must  t)e  most  delightful  on  this  fine 
day.  I  made  a  general  answer,  stat- 
ing, and  it  was  m  truth,  that  I  had 
quitted  my  garden  with  great  regret 
in  the  mommg  to  come  to  town ;  and 
it  was  only  the  anticipation  of  meet- 
ing such  agreeable  company  that 
could  possibly  have  repaid  me.  At 
this  reply,  1  observed  the  ladies, 
Mrs.  Breval,  Miss  Gillett,  and  Mrs. 
Pilcocks,  simper  mightily,  and  they 
clustered  round  me,  all  attention,  not 
to  lose  an  atom  of  my  conversation. 

Mrs.  Lampe  then  said,  "  Sir,  I  re- 
gret greatly  to  have  called  you  from 
your  retreat  and  occupation."  I 
gallantly  replied  to  the  lady,  "  Pray, 
mftdam^  do  not  mention  it,  I  had 
only  to  pull  up  a  bed  of  onions  this 
morning  before  I  came  away."  At 
this  I  perceived  that  the  ladies  stared 
at  each  other  in  some  surprise,  and 
Mr.  Hyppesly  thrust  lus  ton^e  into 
his  cheek  and  made  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  faces  I  ever  had  vdt- 
nesscd,  whicn  somewhat  caused  me  to 
suspect  that  the  character  of  the 
great  poet,  whose  society  was  so 
highly  courted,  had  not  been  pro- 
perly sustamed  by  me.  In  truth,  I 
forgot  myself;  or  rather,  I  forgot 
Alexander  Pope. 

Lampe,  observing  this,  told  the  la- 
dies that  Mr.  Pope  was  not  the  only 
poet  that  was  partial  to  gardening, 
for  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
had  all  delighted  therein.  The  men- 
tion of  these  fine  names  diverted  the 
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attention  of  the  ladies.  And  now 
Air.  Matthew  Concanen  was  an- 
nounced (he  was  in  the  plot),  and  on 
being  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Pope, 
he  bowed  very  stiffly,  I  thought  ra- 
ther rudely.  Mrs.  rUoocks,  noticing 
this  to  Uyppesly,  he  told  her  he  was 
not  surprised  at  it,  as  Mr.  Pope  had 
introduced  Concanen^s  name  into  his 
satirical  poem  called  the  Dmciad* 
Hyppesly  further  informed  Mre.  Pil- 
cocks,  in  an  under  tone,  that  Con- 
canen was  but  a  sorry  author,  though 
he  had,  indeed,  been  busily  emploj^ 
on  an  erudite  classical  work  for  i 


years* 

The  footman  now  announced  that 
dinner  was  on  the  table ;  I  offered 
my  arm  to  Miss  Gillett,  who  coloured 
slightly,  but  with  pleasure,  as  she 
accepted  it,  and  I  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Pilcocks  was  somewhat  chagrined, 
that  the  younger  lady  had  been  pre- 
ferred to  herself,  as  the  expression 
marked  on  her  face  was,  "  That  chit, 
indeed  r  Ilowever,  eventually,  we 
were  seated  at  the  board,  with  Miss 
Gillett  on  my  left  hand,  and  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks on  my  right,  and  immediately 
facing  me  was  the  third  victim  of  the 
hoax,  poor  Mrs.  Breval. 

And  now  Mr.  Lampe*s  humoui* 
had  its  full  bent,  for  he  had  posi- 
tively fixed  me  in  the  minds  ot  the 
three  ladies  as  Mr.  Pope ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  Concanen  and  Captain  Breval, 
kept  up  a  continued  fire  at  me,  ask- 
ing the  most  absurd  questions,  some 
of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  relate, 
while  that  abominable  old  rogue 
Uyppesly  carefully  popped  in  an 
oocadonal  remark  to  m3r8tify  the 
females. 

One  of  Mr.  Lampe's  virtues,  or 
foibles,  was  giving  a  very  good  din- 
ner; and  there  was  a  fine  turbot  on 


shall  not  fast  to-day ;  all  that  mrtof 
thing  is  done  at  home.  I  made  my 
doors /iM<  before  I  came  away."  At 
this  essay,  Lampe,  Cancanen,  and 
Breval,  pretended  to  shoat  with 
laughter,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  What  a 
piece  of  wit  I"  while  Mr.  Hyppesly 
took  out  his  tablets  and  penal,  nav- 
mg  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  de- 
liberately wrote  the  sentence  down, 
which  he  read  aloud,  almost  ooo- 
vulsed.  At  this  the  ladies  roared. 
I  felt  not  a  little  elated  at  their 
mirth,  and  remarked  that  ^  althou^ 
mv  tenets  might  be  Roman  Catholic, 
I  had  not  lent  myself  entirely  to  the 
usages  of  that  persuasicm.*^  At  the 
worn  lent,  on  which  I  had  placed  an 
emphasis,  off  went  Lampe,  Breval, 
and  Matthew  Concanen  again.  Uyp- 
pesly recorded  the  admirable  jest  m 
Lis  tablets,  and  the  ladies  laughed 
till  the  tears  came  into  their  eves. 
These  are  "  Pope*s  Essays^'  said  Mr. 
Lampe.  ^^ Bravo!"  shouted  BrevaL 
I  now  ventured  to  ask  Miss  Gilkti 
if  I  might  have  the  honour  to  fill 
her  glass.  She  appeared  highly 
flattered  and  answered, "  With  infinite 
pleasure,  Mr.  Pope."  Indeed,  the 
young  lady  appeared  so  sincerely  de- 
light^, that  my  conscience  smote 
me  that  I  was  practising  deception 
towards  her.  As  I  pled^^  her,  she 
looked  most  respectfully  into  my 
eyes.  Mat  Concanen,  observing  this 
ogle  of  I^liss  Gillett^s,  asked  if  she  was 
attached  to  the  pope's  eye  ?  Lampe 
said,  if  that  was  the  case,  the  young 
lady  must  wait  until  the  haunch  of 
mutton  came  up.  Thou^  there  was 
some  laughing  at  this  wittidam,  Mr. 
Hyppesly  did  not  attempt  to  write  it 
down,  and  Miss  Gillett  whispered  to 
me,  ^*  Those  jests  won*t  do  after  yomrt^ 
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Lampe,  seeing  that  he  had  em- 
barrasBed  me  a  little,  said,  ^^  Now, 
Mr.  Pope,  inform  me,  if  it  is  not 
taking  too  great  a  liberty  to  ask, 
what  liquor  might  you  have  drunk 
while  you  composed  your  Homer  ?** 

"As  good  claret  as  I  could  get, 
sir,"  I  replied. 

"The  Rape  of  the  Lockf  in- 
quired Lampe. 

"  I  own  to  a  certain  number  of 
bottles  of  champagne,"  sdd  I ;  '*  and 
it  was  written  with  great  rapidity." 
(£  remembered  having  h^urd  as 
much.) 

"What  might  be  your  beverage 
while  emploved  on  the  Essay  of 
Manf^  asked  Concanen. 

"  Hollands  and  water  cold,"  I  an- 
swered briskly. 

Captain  Breval  put  a  query  as  to 
what  I  drank  when  I  penned  the 
Lhmciad. 

^'^ Bitters,  sir,"  said  I;  and  here 
Mrs.  Breval  looked  across  the  table 
to  her  sister,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  My 
husband  has  caught  it,  and  deserv- 
edly; I  am  glad  of  it." 

Mrs.  Pilcocks  now  thought  that 
the  gentlemen  were  taking  very 
great  liberties  with  the  illustrious 
poet;  but  she  was  much  more  sur- 
prised when  Hyppesly,  with  the 
most  unperturbed  countenance,  asked 
me  as  follows,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Pope,  is 
it  true  that  you  ever  mended  your 
own  stockings  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Hyppesley,"  replied  I, 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  "nor  your 
manners !" 

Hyppesly  affected  a  look  of  down- 
cast mortincation,  and  the  three 
ladies  smiled  triiunphantly.  Miss 
Gillett,  with  her  handkerchief  held  to 
her  mouth,  remarked,  "  That  she 
wondered  how  Mr.  Lampe  could 
have  introduced  such  an  ill-bred 
person  to  Mr.  Pope."  Mrs.  Pilcocks 
said, — 

"  How  much  more  agreeable  it 
would  have  been  if  we  could  have 
had  your  charming  society  all  to 
ourselves." 

"  There  is  yet  a  tea-table,"  an- 
swered I,  gallantly.  The  ladies  sim- 
pered. 

And  here  that  good-natured,  easy, 
simple  wonian,  Mrs.  Hvppesly  was 
nearly  ruining  the  whole  plot;  for, 
ibrgettin^  herself,  on  my  asking  her 
to  take  wme  with  me,  she  said,  "With 
great  pleasure^  Mr.  Bedwing." 


Mrs.  Breval,  Miss  Gillett,  and 
Mrs.  Pilcocks  stared.  Miss  Gillett 
asked  Hyppesly,  why  the  lady  had 
called  Mr.  Pope  "  Redwing."  Hyp- 
pesly replied,  that  it  was  a  conceit 
of  his  wife's, — not  over  brilliant,  but 
still  a  conceit,  alluding  to  the  bright 
•poetic flight;  but  for  his  part,  he  al- 
ways fdlowed  luB  better  half  to  have 
her  way  in  such  matters,  provided 
tibey  were  harmless. 

To  cover  this  breach,  Lampe  said, 
"  Mr.  Pope,  I  see  that  your  IHend 
Mr.  Gay  has  just  published  a  second 
partofhisJ'aWe*;^ 

"Ay,  indeed,"  remarked  I;  "I 
was  not  aware  of  it;  but  the  rogue 
is  so  much  about  the  court  now,  uiat 
it  is  very  seldom  I  see  him." 

Lampe  continued, — "  These  new 
Fables  are  rather  of  a  political  turn, 
and  are  vrritten  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
fant Duke  of  Cumberland." 

"  Who  has  yet  to  learn  to  read," 
said  Matthew  Coqcanen. 

"  But  his  migesty  has  been  so 
attacked  on  all  sides  for  his  want  of 
taste  for  literature,  science,  and  the 
fine  arts,  that  he  has  made  a  beginning 
by  giving  the  little  prince  a  poet." 

"  Now,  let  us  have  no  politics," 
cried  Mrs.  Lampe;  for  she  was 
aware  that  party  feeling  ran  so  high, 
that  whenever  any^vcmment  ques- 
tion was  mooted,  disagreeable  argu- 
ment and  quarrelling  were  certain  to 
ensue.  And,  above  all  things,  the 
name  of  Walpole  was  never  to  be 
mentioned  at  table,  as  it  was  sure, 
somehow  or  other,  to  produce  vitu- 
peration. This  was  laid  down  as  a 
rule  at  Mr.  Lampe^s  convivial  parties. 

Now,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  little  pdnt  of  coquetry  on 
the  pcurt  of  my  fair  neighbour.  Miss 
Gillett.  She  wore  a  sort  of  silk 
mantle  over  her  shoulders,  and  I 
perceived  her  gradually  shrugdng 
and  wincing,  so  as  to  let  it  fall  mim 
the  back  of  her  neck.  Although  I 
was  sure  she  had  done  this  on  pur- 
pose, I  volunteered  to  replace  it ; 
when  she  simperinglv  said,  "Oh, 
dear !  Mr.  Pope,  I  wisn  you  a  better 
office." 

"  Did  you  see  what  th^  said  of 
you  in  Mists  Jountair  asked  Cap- 
tain Breval,  addressing  himself  to 
me. 

"  Nothing  pleasant,  I  will  be 
sworn,"  I  replied.  "Well  may  it 
be  called  Mists  JouxDal,  for  it  is  a 
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very  foggy  production.*'  Out  came 
again  Hyppesly's  tablets,  and  he 
turned  to  Miss  Gillett,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Did  you  hear  that  ?" 

"  Admirable !  adnurable  r  and  he 
wrote  down  the  joke. 

Captain  Breval  now  said,  that  for 
the  amusement  of  the  ladies  he 
should  repeat  the  anecdote  as  he  had 
read  it  in  Mufs  Journal^  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Pope  had  been  so  ex- 
cessively witty  on  the  subject,  and 
especially  as  the  anecdote  related  to 
Aur.  Pope  himself.  I  replied,  that  if 
it  would  amuse  the  ladies,  he  had 
my  fiill  permission  to  do  so. 

"  Do  not  holloa  before  you  are  out 
of  the  wood,"  continued  the  captain, 
and  he  commenced  his  story  thus, — 
"  Ladies,  our  friend  Mr.  Pope  was  in 
a  certain  company,  wherein  some  of 
his  verses  were  criticised  more  freely 
than  it  pleased  him." 

"Fie!  captain,"  said  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks. 

"  £xcuse  mc,  madam,"  replied 
Breval,  "  as  the  bard  has  attacked 
me  publicly,  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  retort  upon  him." 

"  Proceed,  su*,"  said  I.  The  cap- 
tain then  related  the  anecdote  which 
has  found  its  ymy  into  the  jest-book 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Mller,  but  which  ce- 
lebrated work,  as  I  was  informed  by 
my  old  friend  llyppesly,  was  origin- 
ally compiled  by  Motteux. 

It  went  on  to  state  that  Mr.  Pope, 
on  being  asked  whether  a  note  of  m- 
terrogation  was  not  wanting  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  stanzas,  angrily  in- 
quired of  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  the  audacity  to  put  the  question, 
"  Khe  knew  what  a  note  ofirderro- 
gatlon  wttsf  to  which  the  young 
gentleman  readily  replied,  "  Yes^  Mr, 
Pope,  it  is  a  little  crooked  thing  that 
asks  questions'* 

Not  a  solitary  laugh  fell  from  the 
ladies,  and  Breval  looked  black,  be- 
cause his  jest,  where  the  poet  was 
knoum^  had  told  very  well  when  he 
had  related  it ;  but  the  captain,  in  his 
malice  against  Mr.  Pope,  totally  for- 
got that  my  figure  was  neither  Utile 
nor  crooked. 

To  cover  this  defeat  of  Bre>'al, 
Matthew  Concanen  said  to  me,  "  I 
saw  you  in  the  side-box  of  the  Ilay- 
market  Theatre  last  night." 

"Did  you?"  asked  I. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the 
voung  girl  who  made  her  first  ap- 


pearance as  Monimia,  in  the  Orpham^ 
Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  a  daughter  of  a 
Lieutenant  Beswick,  of  the  navy  ?" 
said  Concanen. 

"  I  was  not  present,"  I  answered. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert,"  con- 
tinued !^latthew,  "  that  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Pope  in  company  with  Doctor 
Arbuthnot  and  Su:  Richard  Steele, 
in  the  side-box?" 

"  I  was  not  present,"  I  remarked, 
somewhat  dosgedly. 

"  Very  welv  said  Concanen ; "  then 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Pope." 

"  Yes  you  do — ^toyour  smart,"  was 
my  retort. 

Oh!  how  Mrs.  Piloocks  grinned 
in  triumph !  Mrs.  Breval  nodded  to 
me  significantly  across  the  table; 
and  Auss  Gillett  asked,  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles,  if  I  would  be 
kind  enough  to  hand  her  a  potato. 

Concanen,  affecting  to  be  nettled 
at  my  last  remark,  said,  "  Mr.  Pope, 
were  you  ever  aware  that  Ambrose 
Phillips  hung  up  a  cane  at  Button*s 
Coffeehouse,  an  intimation  as  to 
what  you  would  receive  at  his  hands 
for  your  satire,  if  you  ventured  thi- 
ther ?" 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Concanen !" 
said  Mrs.  Breval,  very  indignantly. 

I  coolly  replied,  "  Madam,  do  not 
discompose  yourself ;  I  did  not  care  a 
hution  for  any  of  them." 

Hyppesly  again  chuckled,  and 
wrote  down  the  hon  mot,  I  once 
more  triumphed,  and  merely  ac- 
knowledged that  "  I  had  left  off  fre- 
auenting  Button*s  Coffeehouse,  as 
lere  was  too  much  drinking,  and  it 
hurt  my  health." 

Mrs.  Pilcocks  then  said  to  me,  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  "  Although,  sir,  it 
has  afforded  me  great  gratificaticm  to 
have  met  you,  I  assure  you  it  is 
quite  distressing  that  you  should  be 
so  annoyed  by  these  persons." 

I  answered,  "Madam,  perhaps  it 
is  not  exactly  the  society  to  which  I 
have  been  accustomed;  but  to  obtain 
character  in  my  professional  career 
as  a  writer,  I  am  bound  to  study 
every  grade." 

"Ay,  indeed,  Mr.  Pope,"  replied 
Mrs.  Pilcocks,  ''well  do  I  recollect 
your  fine  line, — 

*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man!' 

Miss  Gillett  now  eagerly  joined  in, 
and  remarked  that  there  was  another 
line  of  mine  which  she  considered 
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even  superior  to  that  which  Mrs. 
Pilcocks  had  quoted, — 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

I  told  them  that  I  felt  much  flat- 
tered by  their  approbation. 

Breval  now  said,  "  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  have  a  httle  conversation 
without  bickering;  but  you  are  so 
very  satirical,  ^fr.  Pope,  that  you 
provoke  one.  How  go  on  your  im- 
provements at  Twitenam?" 

Now  I  knew  no  more  about  "  Twit- 
enam"  than  of  Jericho. 

"  Have  you  finished  your  grotto  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Lampe. 

Not  liking  to  be  bantered,  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  not  yet  commenced 
it. 

"Nay,  nay,"  continued  Lampe, 
**  why  you  wrot€  the  inscription  to 
be  placed  over  the  rill  of  pure  water 
that  flows  there." 

"  Did  I  ?"  said  I,  somewhat  per- 
plexed. 

Mrs.  Breval  bestowed  on  me  one 
of  her  most  insinuating  smiles,  and 
I  must  own  she  had  very  pretty 
teeth,  and  begged  me  to  rei)eat  the 
verse. 

Now  it  certainly  did  look  rather 
silly  for  a  poet  to  be  unable  to  repeat 
his  own  fines ;  and  I  was  thinking 
how  I  should  reply,  when  Mr.  Lampe 
said, "  I  have  a  better  memory  than 
yours,  Mr.  Pope.  I  had  a  notion  of 
setting  the  lines  to  music : — 

'  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs 

1  keep. 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep ; 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  toe 

cave ! 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave !'  ** 

"How sweet r  "HowcharmiM!" 
**  Delightful  r  exclauned  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks, Miss  Gillett,  and  Mrs.  Breval, 
simultaneously, 

"That's  something  like  writing," 
said  Hyppesly;  "how  superior  to 
Dryden  I  Do  you  remember  his 
first  two  lines  of  an  epilogue  to  be 
spoken  bv  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynne, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  play  she  was 
to  be  carried  off  dead  by  the  st^- 
bearer: — 

*  Hold!   ape  you  mad,  you  d— d   con- 
founded dog ; 
I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue!*" 

Tlie  odd  manner  in  which  Hyp- 
pesly delivered  this  created  much 


laughter;  but  when  it  subsided,  Mrs. 
Pilcocks  remarked  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  appear  wiser  than  any  body 
else  at  table,  but  ^e  could  not  ex- 
actly perceive  the  aJffinity  between 
the  verses  of  their  friend  l^Ir.  Pope 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dryden.  H}T)pesly 
declined  giving  any  explanation,  for 
he  was  certain  he  should  never  be 
able  to  convince  Mrs.  Pilcocks ;  and 
he  would  only  conclude  with  the 
saying  of  "  Blessed  is  he  who  expects 
nothing,  for  he  shall  never  be  disap- 
pointed." 

The  dinner  being  now  over,  Mr. 
Lampe  addressed  me  respectfully, 
"  Mr.  Pope,  will  you  be  so  obliging 
as  to  repeat  the  Latin  *  grace  ^ter 
meat*  for  which  you  are  so  cele- 
brated?" (The  rogue  was  aware 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  Latin.)  I 
declined.  Captain  Breval  remarked, 
that  though  the  existing  laws  were 
very  severe  against  Papists,  there 
were  no  informers  amongst  the  pre- 
sent company.  Mrs.  Pilcocks  mut- 
tered "Disagreeable  again!"  while 
Hyppesly  reueved  me  by  shaking 
his  pcnike  towards  the  table-cloth, 
and  saying,  "  Tliank  God  for  a  good 
dinner !"  The  cloth  being  removed, 
and  the  dessert  and  wine  placed  on 
the  table,  Hyppesly  begged  Miss 
Gillett  to  ask  me  to  helpnim  to  an 
orange,  the  dish  being  placed  before 
me.  I  was  raising  the  orange  with  a 
spoon,  when  Hyppesly,  wth  much 
earnestness,  said,  "AVith  your  own 
hand,  if  you  please,  sir."  I  accord- 
ingly liited  the  orange  with  my 
fillers,  and  put  it  on  the  dessert- 
plate  held  hy  Miss  GiUett,  who 
passed  it  to  Hyppesly. 

Hyppesly  greedily  seized  on  the 
orange,  ana  said  to  \ha»  Gillett,  "  I 
will  keep  this  in  remembrance  of  this 
day ;  and  I  received  it  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  best  of  British  poets;" 
and  then  he  put  the  orange  into  his 
coat-pocket.  Miss  Gillett  remarked, 
"  I  am  glad,  sir,  to  sec  that  you  are 
reformed ;"  and  turning  to  me,  said, 
"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Pope,  that  ever 
since  I  first  read  your  charming 
poem  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  I  have 
been  dying  to  be  introduced  to  its 
author.  I,  of  course,  expressed  my 
profound  mitification,  and  inquired 
of  her,  "  Whether  she  had  not  pic- 
tured in  her  own  imagination  a  very 
different  person?"  She  hesitated  a 
little  at  first,  but  then  admitted  that 
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she  oertainlj  had  expected  to  have 
fonnd  roe  smaller,  and  more  slim  in 
figure,  and  that  my  face  would  have 
been  thinner  and  paler  with  intense 
gtudy;  but  for  her  part  she  was 
agreeably  disappointed. 

For  a  certam  period  after  dinner 
I  was  attacked  by  Concanen,  Drev^, 
and  Lampe,  on  various  points  of  my 
poems  (of  which,  Heaven  knows,  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant) ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  I  threw  in  a  joke, 
which  had  the  effect  of  annihilating 
Cerberus,  for  three  more  mischievous 
and  mad -headed  dogs  I  had  never 
before  encountered.  Breval  and 
Matthew  Concanen  uttering  some 
more  disagreeable  remarks,  and  it 
being  quite  out  of  the  power  of  my 
fViends,  the  ladies,  to  repress  them, 
for  Mr.  T.«ampc's  claret  and  burgundy 
circulated  briskly,  these  fellows  be- 
came more  abominable  in  thehr  ridi- 
cule and  abuse. 

Good-natured  Mrs.  Lampe  then 
looked  at  Mrs.  Pilcocks  with  the 
customary  glance  of  indieation  that 
the  females  should  retire.  Lampe, 
catching  this  notice,  said,  "  No — no- 
no!  by  no  means.  What  are  we 
without  the  society  of  the  ladies  ?" 

But  as  his  motion  was  not  seconded, 
the  better  part  of  the  creation  risinfi^ 
from  their  chairs  in  stiff  "  watered 
tabWes,"  prepared  to  quit  the  dining- 
room.  I,  as  a  matter  of  politeness, 
flew  to  open  the  door  for  their  de- 
parture. Oh !  the  tender  glances  of 
Mrs.  Pilcocks ;  the  look,  asking  for 
patrcmage,  from  Miss  Gillett ;  ami,  as 
Mrs.  Breval  passed  me,  she  sigli^ 
and  uttered,  "  Oh,  you  charming 
mar^,  what  an  undeserved  recep- 
tion r  she  then,  as  if  by  accident, 
dropped  her  fim,  which  ty  of  course, 
picked  up  and  presented  to  her.  She 
made  her  exit  with,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Pope, 
how  unlike  your  ill-bred  companions. 


on  receivhig  the  inritatioii  that  she 
was  to  meet  the  great  Mr.  Pope,  had 
laid  out  his  money  in  a  new  dreBs,— 
consisting  of  a  black  silk  petti- 
coat, wim  a  red  and  white  border ; 
cherry -coloured  boddice,  trimmed 
with  blue  and  silver ;  a  crimson  and 
dove  satin  gown ;  new  muslin  head- 
cloth,  with  crow -foot  edging,  and 
new  white  calimanco  shoes.  Sot  an 
atom  of  which  would  Mrs.  B.  hate 
purchased,  unless  she  had  been  under 
an  engagement  to  meet,  for  the  fint 
time,  the  admired  author  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock, 

He  stated,  moreover,  that  his  sister- 
in-law.  Miss  Gillett,  who  resided  with 
her  father  at  Bedford,  and  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Breval,  had  only 
brought  up  with  her  five  guineas  for 
pocket-money;  four  of  which  she 
had  expended  in  a  black  silk  fnrbe- 
lowed  scarf  and  a  spotted  hood,  oo 
purpose  to  appear  well  dressed  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Pope.  We  laughed  again 
heartily,  and  they  complimented  roe 
on  my  self-possession.  I  owned  that 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  to  be 
possible  that  three  women  should  be 
so  deceived  and  mjrstified.  As  the 
wine  circulated  merrily,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  joke  should  be  kept  up  all 
the  evening.  So  as  soon  as  we  were 
summoned  to  the  tea-table,  I  dis- 
covered that  a  vacant  faHteuH  was 
purposely  placed  for  me  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Mrs.  Pilcocks, 
Miss  Gillett,  and  Mrs.  Breval.  We 
men  were  all  a  little  flustered  with 
wine.  Lampe,  placing  a  nair  of 
seissors  in  my  hand,  pnHwaed  that  I 
should  give  a  practical  illustrstioB  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock^  Breval  hinwelf 
offerinff  a  stray  curl  of  his  wiffe** 
beaatind  hair.  As  I  peiceiTed  that 
the  lady  was  rath^  flattered  than 
otherwise  at  this  pn^Msal,  I  took  the 
scissors  and  cut  off  a  lock,  which  I 
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prised  at  it;  for,  as  I  snipped  off  a 
curl  at  the  back,  I  found  out  that 
Mrs,  Pileocks  was  indebted  for  her 
hair  to  somebody  else ;  and  old 
Hyppedy,  chuckling  and  grimacing« 
shouted  out,  "  A  wig !" 

"  No — ^no — no !"  said  I. 

"  If  you  aay  it  is  true,  ^tr.  Pope, 
I  say  it  ia  faUeT  continued  Hyp- 
pesly. 

"  Sir !"  I  replied  to  him,  with  ealm 
steninesB,  ^'  you  have  taken  too  much 
wine.  Your  convereation  is  offen- 
aiyer 

♦*  My  conversation  ofFendve !"  ex- 
claimed H^pesly,  with  an  assumed 
tipsy  surprise  (he  was  the  best  re- 
presentative of  an  intoxicated  man  on 
the  staee).  ^^  I^t  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Pope,  for  all  }[our  great  name  and 
your  high  position  in  society,  I  take 
you  to  be  a  shuffling,  time-serving, 
eensorious,  backbiting,  mean-e^[»rited 
person!" 

Now  here  were  all  up  in  anns. 

**  For  shame,  Hyppesly !"  "  Upon 
my  life,  if  you  do  not  hold  your 
toiigue,  you  must  leave  the  room  !** 
exchumed  Lampe  and  Breval ;  while 
Matthew  Concanen  took  the  player 
into  a  comer,  and  seriously  expostu- 
lated with  him. 

Mrs.  Hyppesly  said  her  husband 
would  be  better  after  he  had  taken 
two  or  three  dishes  of  tea;  she  was 
sure  for  her  part  that  he  meant  no 
ofTence  to  Mr.  Redwing !  Then  she 
corrected  herself,  '*  I  beg  his  pardon, 
Mr.  Pope  r 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  Mr.  IIvp- 
pesly  will  be  sorry  fbr  his  conduct 
when  he  is  sober." 

And  now  I  saw  Mrs.  Breval  eyeing 
a  seal-ring  I  had  on  my  little  finger, 
on  which  was  engraved  a  quaint 
device, — a  bird-cage  with  the  door 
open,  and  a  bird  flying  away ;  beneath 
which  was  the  motto.  Qui  me  neglige 
me  perd;  and  she  said,  "  The  least 
you  can  do,  Mr.  Pope,  after  the  liberty 
you  have  taken  with  my  locks,  is  to 
allow  mc  to  take  an  impression  of 
yourseaL"  I  consented;  and  a  lighted 
taper  being  called  for,  Mrs.  Breval 
amused  herself  by  manufacturing 
stealing- wax  copies  of  the  device  for 
^very  one  of  the  ladies  in  commemo- 
:ration  of  the  day. 

Lampe  now,  with  a  look  of  mischief, 
jplaccd  on  the  table  a  book  belonging 
-ao  his  wife,  in  which  were  entered 
-various  scraps  of  poetry ;  some  moral 


sentences,  bemdes  recipes  for  certain 
puddings,  and  for  making  surfeit- 
water  ;  and  putting  it  before  me  with 
pen  and  ink,  he  said,  **  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  taking  an  immense  liberty, 
hut  Mrs.  Tjampe  would  be  much 
favoured  if  you  would  scribble  a  verse 
OT  two  in  her  book." 

Here  I  was  posed,  for  I  never  re- 
membered to  nave  made  a  rhyme  in 
my  life,  beyond  "  You  and  i,"  and 
"  Nobody  by''  However,  something 
must  be  attempted,  for  Lampe  was 
inexorable,  and  would  not  let  me  out 
of  the  scrape.  So  I  determined  to  nm 
all  hazards;  and,  recollecting  the 
words  of  a  song  I  used  to  sing  at  our 
club  in  my  youi^r  days,  I  wrote 
them  down  under  a  recipe  for  "  Sauce 
for  a  Green  Goose,"  as  follows : — 

**  PASTORA. 

Oh,  the  hours  I  have  pass*d  in  the  arms 
of  my  dear, 

Can  never  be  thought  of  but  with  a  snd 
tear! 

Oh,  forbear !— oh,  forbear,  then,  to  men- 
tion her  name. 

It  recalls  to  my  mem'ry  the  cause  of  my 
pain! 

How  often  to  love  me  she  fondly  has 
sworn, 

And  when  parted  from  me  would  ne*er 
cease  to  mourn ; 

All  hardships  for  me  she  would  cheer- 
fully bear. 

And  at  night  on  my  bosom  forget  all  her 
care. 

To  some  distant  climate  together  we'll 

roam, 
Aad  forget  all  the  hardships  we  met  with 

at  home; 
Fate,  now  be  propitious,  and  grant  me 

thine  aid. 
Give  me  my  Pastoia,  and  I'm  more  than 

repaid. 
(Signed)  **  Alexander  Pope.'* 

Mrs.  Lampe  overwhelmed  me  with 
thanks;  her  nusband  read  this  ballad 
in  a  pompous  tone;  but  the  ladies 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  disagree- 
able and  tipsy  Hypp^y  singing  at 
the  end  of  each  verse,  "  Ri  tol  de  rol 
lol  de  ri  do !"  and  they  agreed  that 
positively  they  had  never  m  all  their 
lives  met  so  rude  a  person. 

Now  Miss  Gillett  begged  of  Mrs. 
Lampe  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
take  a  copy  of  what  she  was  pleased 
to  call  "  Dear  Mr.  Pope's  sweet 
stanzas."  In  short,  I  soon  found  that 
these  agreeable  women  had  deter- 
mined on  a  sort  of  Platonic  affection 
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for  me.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation ;  and  I  was  oblised  (to  the 
best  of  my  abilities^  to  describe  Dr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Wycherly,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  Mr.  Addison,  and  a  number  of 
other  persons  I  had  never  by  any 
possibility  seen  in  my  life.  I  cer- 
tainly during  my  whole  existence  had 
not  told  so  many  lies  as  I  did  on  this 
eventful  evening.    May  Heaven  for- 

?pve  me  for  them !  but  I  was  led  on 
rom  one  fib  to  another,  and  could 
not  help  myself. 

Mrs.  Lampe  came  and  whispered 
to  me  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
great  expense  to  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  who, 
the  day  prior,  had  two  new  patent 
false  teeth  fixed  in,  as  she  was  in- 
vited to  meet  Mr.  Pope. 

I  was  now  chatting  with  Mrs.  Hyp- 
pesly,  a  quiet,  well-conducted  woman, 
when  her  husband,  I  conjecture  still 
under  the  influence  of  wme,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  be  jealous,  and  came 
and  placed  himself  between  his  wife 
and  myself,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  come 
Master  Pope,  none  of  your  Guy  Faux, 
Jesuitical  tricks  with  Mrs.  II.  She 
is  an  honest  creature  and  my  law- 
f\illy  married  wife.  She  wants  none 
of  your  Papery,  none  of  your  Papis- 
tical insinuations. 

As  the  females  were  highly  in- 
censed, I  said  with  dignity,  "  I  scorn 
your  words,  sir  I" 

"  You  scorn  my  words !"  repeated 
Hyppesly ;  "  you,  you  doggrel-mon- 
ger-genend  of  Grub  Street,  you 
hair-cutter!"  (he  evidently  alluded 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock) ;  and  the 


wretch  seized  my  periwig,  and, 
twirling  it  off,  threw  it  on  to  the  top 
of  Mrs.  Lampe's  parrot's  <»ge;  he 
then,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
slapped  me  soundly  several  times  on 
my  bald  pate.  The  ladies  screamed, 
I  drew  my  sword,  but  Breval  and 
Matthew  CJoncanen  hud  hold  of  H^ 
pesly  and  forced  him  down-stairs. 
Mrs.  Pilcocks  feinted,  and  kept  mut- 
tering, "  Pope,  Pope,  Pop !" 

I  now  thought  the  frolic  had  been 
pushed  fiEU*  enough,  and  surmised  that 
It  would  be  prudent  to  take  my  leave 
with  the  best  possible  grace.  It  cost 
dear  Mrs.  Lampe  some  trouble  to  dis- 
engage my  peruke  from  the  beak 
and  claws  of  her  parrot;  I  then, 
overwhelmed  with  consolatoi^  re- 
marks from  the  ladies,  intenmngled 
with  much  abuse  of  Mr.  Uy^ipeAy, 
bowed  myself  out  of  the  room.  As 
Benjamin,  the  footman,  opened  the 
street-door  to  let  me  out  and  receive 
his  vail,  he  said,  **  Lank,  Mr.  Red- 
wing, I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
best  player  of  the  two,  you  or  Mr. 
Hyppesly."  I  was  so  pleased  with 
this,  that  the  rogue  got  half-a-crown 
from  me  instead  of  a  shilling  I  had 
intended  to  give  him. 

Here  the  matter  rests;  whether 
any  thing  else  may  arise  out  of  this 
hoaxing  history,  I  at  present  cannot 
say,  but  shoula  any  fresh  fun  spring 
therefirom,  I  will  vrrite  you.  1  am, 
dear  Doctor,  your  himible  Servant, 
Petbr  Redwtkg. 
BelU'Vue  House,  IlammersmUh, 
To  Db.  Bartrau. 
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SOME  NOTICES  OF  THE  SHAKSPEARIAN   DRAMA,  SllAKSPEARE, 
AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS. 

BT  AN  APPRENTICE  OF  TIIE  LAW. 


Part  I. 


It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  Shakspeare  is  the  first  of  modern, 
and  Homer  of  ancient  poets.  In  the 
brotherhood  of  supreme  genius  they 
stand  apart  from  all  others.  But 
the  resemblance  does  not  cease  here  ; 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  Englishman 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  to  pour  forth 
his  inspirations  in  an  heroic  age, 
"when  every  "  form  of  many-coloured 
life"  lay  open  to  observation — when 
superstition  was  rife — when  fables 
were  accepted  by  the  multitudes  as 
realities,  and  received  by  the  few  as 
things  they  were  neither  free  to  be- 
lieve nor  disbelieve,  as  things  that 
were  not  to  be  declared  impossible, 
much  less  scouted  as  impossible ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  embraced 
as  true,  because  thev  had  not  yet 
been  reconciled  to  the  understand- 
ing or  accredited  by  the  senses. 
Ilc^Eison  the  whilst  remained  passive. 
Imamnation  in  those  days  was  capable 
of  them  all.  Next  it  may  be  re- 
marked, both  poets  wrought  from 
their  own  brain  without  a  model, 
and  without  a  reference  to  any  rules 
of  composition.  Pope,  indeed,  in  the 
preface  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeai'e's 
lyramaUc  Works^  observes,  "  If  any 
author  ever  deserved  the  name  of  an 
€frjginal,  it  was  Shakspeare.  Homer 
himself  drew  not  his  art  so  inune- 
diately  from  the  fountains  of  Na- 
ture ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to 
him  not  without  some  tincture  of  the 
learning  or  some  cast  of  the  models 
of  those  before  him." 

It  would  be  very  hard,  however, 
for  tlie  author  of  The  Dtmciatl  to  in- 
timate any  of  the  Egyptian  strainers 
or  channels,  or  exhibit  the  tincture 
of  the  learning,  or  the  cast  of  the 
models  whereof  Homer  could  have 
possibly  availed  himself.. 

The  truth  is,  ^Ir.  Pope  knew  no- 
thing whatsoever  about  Egj'pt,  and 
not  much  more  of  Greece,  —  its 
history — its  tongue — the  manners 
of  its  mhabitants.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  that  Homer  was 
indebted  to  the  contributions  of  any 
Egyptian  strainers,  or  of  his  having 
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contemplated  casts  of  any  previous 
models.  Ksuch  ever  had  an  exist- 
ence, they  certainly  have  no  memory. 
The  world  exists,  and  tlie  JUad  and 
Odyssey  exist,  and  we  can  "  see  that 
they  are  ^ood."  But  as  to  the  phy- 
sical origin  of  either  (setting  aside 
that  whereof  there  has  been  divine 
revelation  as  to  the  first)  we  know 
nothing  positive.  We  must  admit,  too, 
that  the  modem  ^ologists  have  done 
more  to  shed  a  glimmering  upon  the 
one  than  the  biographers  of  Homer 
upon  the  other.  I  conclude,  accord- 
ingly, that  either  author  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality. 
Next,  as  to  rules  of  composi- 
tion, Homer  composed  before  the 
existence  of  such  rules,  and  Shak- 
speare in  a  projjer  contempt  and  dis- 
regard of  them.  Thirdly,  each  of 
them  found  his  language  in  pretty 
much  the  same  condition,  and  he 
refined,  pohshed,  modified,  enlarged, 
and  fix^  it.  llie  power  and  the 
harmony  of  either  tongue  have  never 
been  increased  since  their  efRisions. 
Fourthly,  both  created  their  works 
with  the  view  of  their  heing  recited^ 
not  read.  Fifthly,  each  possessed  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  the  science  of 
method.  And  lastly,  the  works  of 
both  are  as  fresh  as  upon  their 
primal  day.  Earth  can  communi- 
cate to  them  no  savour  of  mortality, 
because  they  are  not  of  it.  Time 
can  infiict  no  scar,  impress  no  wrinkle, 
effbct  no  waste,  because  when  he 
w^as  present  they  acknowledged  not 
his  laws,  and  despised  his  influence. 
The  past  they  compelled  to  their 
subjection ;  of  the  present  they  used 
only  that  which  could  not  die ;  and 
they  set  up  the  magic  mirror,  wherein, 
by  the  jwwer  of  their  spells,  the 
future  was  enforced  to  shew  itself. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  under 
w^hich  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  were  given,  let  us  now 
see  how  they  have  been  dealt  \vith 
by  those  to  whom  they  were  con- 
fided for  the  universal  benefit.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  pious  care  of 
Homer's  countrymen  transferred  his 
rhapsodies  from  lip  to  lip,  until  the 
u  u 
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hour  when  "  the  winged  words"  of 
divine  inspiration  could  be  fixed, 
multiplied,  and  made  eternal;  and 
now,  we  may  at  this  day  enjoy  them 
reverently,  even  as  did  godlike  Alex- 
ander. The  wisdom  of  Lycurgus 
and  Solon,  those  renowned  lawgivers 
for  "  the  eyes  of  Greece,"  *  the 
subtle  powers  of  Aristotle,  the  ex- 
alted genius  of  Plato,  the  candour, 
the  patience,  and  loving  labour  of 
Aristarchus  were  employed  upon 
the  effusions  of  the  bard ;  and  con- 
querors, and  potentates,  and  nations 
—  Pisistratus,  Alexander,  Ptolemy, 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
Egypti  the  dark  nurse  of  Attic 
beauty,  and  of  science,  and  of  all 
that  is  fair  in  art,  physical  or 
moral ;  and  Greece,  on  whose  bosom 
the  intellectual  soul  of  either  land 
stood  mirrored,  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm the  results.  There  was  one 
critic  who  derided  Homer,  and  his 
name  has  become  a  by-word  of  re- 
proach for  all  that  is  mean,  and 
false,  and  heartless.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  other  man,  Greek  or  bar- 
barian, ancient  or  modem,  ever 
dared  to  say  Homer  had  grown  obso- 
lete— no  man  has  had  the  audacity 
to  reform  him  for  present  use — no 
man  has  tamnered  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law,  with  the  evolve- 
ment  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  any 
one  of  his  rhapsodies — no  man  has 
altered  any  one  of  his  catastrophes 
to  improve  the  moral  it  was  fancied 
he  ought  to  wish  to  have  inculcated. 
No! — lines  and  sentences,  it  is  true, 
were  obelised  ;  and  this,  not  that 
they  were  not  wise  and  beautiful, 
but  because  it  was  deemed  sacrilege 
to  add,  as  it  would  be,  to  take  away. 
In  this,  however,  there  is  little  more 
than  an  appeal  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment. No  man  has  presumed  to 
iuggle  with  the  text.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  Shakspearian  edi- 
tion of  the  Casket;  even  in  the  easy 
glory  of  honouring  the  other  creator 
m  the  realm  of  mind  there  is  no 


over- worked  author  by  profesnon— 
the  book -worm  —  toe   antiquities* 
hunter — ^the  verbal  critic — the  &nci- 
ful  scholar  in  the  diy  bones  of  old 
literature, — the  nice  versifier  flutter- 
ing for  fashion  sake  abont  an  un- 
genial  and  uncomprehended  subject 
— the  literary  sectarian  who  r^arded 
him  as  a  heretic,  excusable,  it  is  true, 
because  he  lived  in  a  dark  age — the 
literary   fop    who    vented     solemn 
pleasantries  against  "  the  old  bard ;" 
to  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  to  the  in- 
competent pretender,  the  laborious 
idler,  and  tne  tired  drudge.    There 
has  been  no  lack  of  number  how- 
ever.    Fifty-two  names    of  editors 
and  commentators  upon  Shakspeare, 
independent  of  essayists,  have  beai 
counted  by  ChateaubriMid.   But  cer^ 
tainlv  in  the  multitude  the  author  has 
not  round  safety.    On  the  contrary, 
it  is  far  from  too  much  to  say,  that 
no  other  poet  in  the  history  of  the 
world    has  been   treated  with    the 
same  outrageous  injustice ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen  and  after  the  cUscovefy   of 
printing.    His  works  so  cheerfal,  so 
genial,  so  practical,  yet  so  high  of 
heart,  reqiured  even  as  Homer's  to 
be  commentated  on  and  edited  by 
gentlemen  who  were  at  once  men  of 
genius  and  men  of  the  world.    Hie 
mean,  or  even  the   mere   man  of 
letters,  the   dull  or  careless  critic, 
and  the  cloistered  pedant,  were  all 
alike  imfit  to  treat  of  them.    Some 
of  Shakspeare's  editors  undonbt^y 
possessed  many  accomplishments  and 
great  abilities ;  but  not  one  of  them 
Had  at  once  the  qualities,  the  know- 
ledge, and  the  genius  necessary  for 
his  task.     The  vfits  and  poets  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  industry 
— the  imtiring  real  nor  the  deep  devo- 
tion— ^the  medtianical  faculties  nor  the 
peculiar  learning — necessary  for  the 
duties  they  were  called  on  to  perform. 
They    entered   upon    and    hurried 
through  their  labours  more  with  a 
view  to  money  than  to  fame.    They 
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his  office  in  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terises thofle  who  were  engaged  in  a 
similar  capacity  upon  Homer.  Aris- 
totle and  Anstarchus  thought  of 
their  author  and  not  of  themselves. 
They  sought  religiously  to  preserve 
what  the  poet  had  done,  not  to  do 
any  thing  for  themselves.  They 
never  entertained  the  presumptuous 
notion  that  what  the  poet  had  im- 
agined and  composed  could  he  better 
arranged  and  written  by  them- 
selves. They  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand and  explain  the  language  of 
the  rhapsodies  as  they  found  it  actu- 
ally was,  not  to  recast  and  alter 
it  in  obedience  to  modem  forms. 
They  knew  that  language,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  is  continually  suf- 
fering change,  not  only  in  the  outer 
form  of  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
but  in  the  very  signification  of  en- 
during words.  Again,  in  discharging 
their  duties  as  commentators,  they 
looked  to  the  whole  scope  and  design 
of  the  poem.  They  took  no  part  or 
passage  without  reference  to  the 
whole;  feeling  that,  in  doing  so,  they 
would  be  actuig  with  absimi  injus- 
tice. And,  lastly,  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  any  thing  approachmg  a 
feeling  of  rivalry  entered  into  the 
loving  labours  of  those  who  fulfilled 
the  commands  of  kings,  and  heroes, 
and  nations  that  would  have  tolerated 
no  blasphemy  against  the  bard  who 
was  at  once  their  solace  and  their 
study — their  most  familiar  friend — 
their  most  revered  oracle.  But  no- 
thing of  this  reverence  was  displayed 
towards  Shakspeare.  Every  one  of 
his  editors  luid  commentators  entered 
upon  his  labours  with  the  firm  im- 
pression, he  was  infinitely  a  better 
scholar  than  the  "  poor  player."  The 
author  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  of 
Lear  and  of  Othello,  was  not  a  uni- 
versity man.  No  doubt,  too,  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  writing  Latin 
verses.  Such  being  his  personal  de- 
fects as  an  intellectual  being,  can  we 
wonder  that  there  was  no  rach  feel- 
ing as  religious  veneration  enter- 
tamed  towards  his  works?  Each 
scholar  in  his  turn,  as  he  took  them 
up,  considered  that  he  had  a  right 
not  alone  to  make  conjectural  cor- 
rections, but  to  indulge  in  conjectu- 
ral emendations  and  improvements  of 


all  kinds.  The  text  of  each  drama 
was  a  sort  of  common  into  which 
every  wit,  and  poet,  and  scholar  that 

E leased,  held  himself  entitled  to  drive 
is  fancies.  "Primi  Lucretii  edi- 
tores  (says  Creech)  non  tam  codicum 
scripturam  exhibebant,  quam,  con- 
jecturas  suas  vanas  plerumque, 
aliquando  improbas.**  The  same 
might  be  said  of  all  Shakspeare*s 
editors  down  to  Johnson  and  Stee- 
vens  (who  have  likewise  much  to 
answer  for),  and  we  might  also  say  of 
our  author  as  is  stated  of  the  reno\med 
Epicurean: — *^  Nondum  satis  nota 
erat  poetse  dictio,  ignota  prorsus  phi* 
losopnia."  But  Shakspeare  laboured 
under  yet  another  calamity.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  critics  and  edi- 
tors were  not  merely  in  their  own 
estimation  better  scholars  than  their 
author,  but  they  were  likewise  them- 
selves poets,  iad  several  of  them 
dramatists;  and  certainly,  although 
they  would  readily  admit  there  were 
passages  in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or 
OtheUo,  which  it  might  be  vain  to 
hope  they  could  surpass,  or,  ner- 
adventure,  equal;  yet  in  tneir 
secret  soiils  were  they  persuaded, 
each,  that  he  could  write  a  play  which 
should  be  better  as  an  artistic  whole 
than  any  one  of  Shakspeare^s.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare they  could  greatly  improve  and 
amend  his  masterpieces.  Nay,  to  a 
certain  extent,  tlie  pro£ane  attempt 
was  made  by  well-nigh  all;  whilst 
several  had  even  the  infatuation  to 
change  the  plots,  alter  the  cata- 
strophe, and  remould,  and  in  great 
part  rewrite,  the  text  of  the  drama. 

Chateaubriand,'^  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  one,  upon  the  whole, 
of  the  best  appreciators  of  our  poet's 
works,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  French  education,  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  sensible  of  his 
foreign  critics,  has  thus  dilated  on 
the  wrongs  he  has  suffered,  and 
still  suffers  amongst  us  in  divers 
ways. 

"  In  theory  the  English  are  unre- 
served admirers  of  Shakspeare,  but  in 
practice  their  zeal  is  much  more  circum- 
spect. Why  do  diey  not  act  the  plays  of 
their  deit^  in  a  perfect  form  ?  By  what 
presumption  do  they  venture  to  abridge, 
mutilate,  alter,  and  transpose  the  scenes 
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of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  the  Mer^  to  rewrite  The  Merchant  of  Venice.      Lei 

chant  of  Venice,  Richard  the  Third,  &c.?  us  be  on  our  guard  against    iniioceni 

Why  have  these  sacrileges  been  com.  mistakes.     When  we  are  thrown    intc 

mitted  by  the  most  enlightened  critics  ecstasies  at  a  scene  in  the  denouement  ol 

of  the  three  kingdoms?      Drjden  ob-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  imagine   wo    are 

serves  that  Sbakspeare's  language  is  out  burning  with  pure  love  for  Sbakspeare, 

of  date,  and,  conjointly  with  Davenant,  whilst,  in  reality,  oar  ardent  homag^e  is 

he  adapted  his  plays  for  performance.  addressed  to  Garrick.f 
Shaftesbury  declares  that  the  style  of  the  "  Johnson,  the  great  admirer  of  Sbak- 

old  bard  is  coarse  and  barbarous,  that  speare  and  the  restorer  of  his  glory,  ob- 

his  expressions  and  his  wit  are  alike  an-  serves,  that  with  all  his  beauties  he  has 

tiquated.    Pope  remarks  that  Shakspeare  faults,  and  faults  which  would  obscure 

wrote  for  the  populace  without  seeking  the  merits  of  any  other  writer  but  him- 

to  please  persons  of  more  refined  taste:  self;  that  his  effusions  of  passioo  when 

that  his  writings  present  to  the  critic  the  situation  calls  them  forth,  are,  for  the 

materials  at  once  the  most  agreeable  and  most  part,  energetic  and  striking ;   but 

the  most  revolting.*     Tate  appropriated  when  he  puts  his  invention  and  facoltiet 

to  himself  Xin^  Lear,  which  was  then  so  to  the  rack,  the  fruits  of  his  labour  are 

completely  forgotten  that  no  one  detected  bombast,    meanness,    tediousness.    and 

the  plagiarism.     Rowe,  too,  in  bis  Life  obscurity.     Johnson  is  of  opinion   that 

of  Sftakspeare,  utters  many  blasphemies.  in  narration  Shnkspeare   affects    a   dis- 

Sherlock  has  ventured  to  say,  that  there  proportionate    pomp    of   diction.       His 

is  nothing  middling  in  Shakspeare  ;  that  plays,  he  admits,  contain  scenes  of  bus- 

all  he  has  written  is  either  detestable  or  tained  and  undeniable  excellence ;  but. 

excellent;    that  he  never    kept  to,   or  he  adds,  there  is  not  a  single  one  o( 

even  conceived  a  plot,  though  he  fre-  Shakspeare's  dramas  which,  if  performed 

quently  wrote  very  good  scenes.    T^rd  as  the  production   of  a  living  author. 

Lansdowne  carried  his  impiety  so  far  as  would  be  heard  to  the  end. 

•  "  How  little  Shakspeare  was  once  read  may  be  understood  from  Tate,  who  in 
his  dedication  to  the  altered  play  of  King  Lear,  speaks  of  the  original  as  an  obscure 
piece  recommended  (o  his  notice  by  a  friend.*' — Steeveks.  The  same  tells  ns  that,  in 
the  year  1707,  Mr.  N.  Tate  published  a  tragedy  called  Injured  Love,  or  The  Cnut 
Htishand ;  and  in  the  title-page  calls  himself  **  author  of  the  tragedy  called  King  Lear,'* 
Again,  Steevens  remarks,  '<  the  author  of  the  latler  having  occasion  to  quote  a  few 
lines  out  of  Macbeth  was  content  to  receive  them  from  D'Avenant's  alteration  of  that 
celebrated  drama,  in  which  every  original  beauty  is  either  awkwardly  disguised  or 
arbitrarily  omitted." 

And  not  that  alone,  but  he  converted  it  into  something  which  he  called  a  comedy; 
and  which,  if  it  were  not  for  horror  of  the  sacrilege,  would  have  been  more  than  a  farce. 
Keed  says,  "  In  1701,  Lord  Lansdowne  produced  his  alteration  of  the  Merchant  ^ 
Venice,  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  under  tlie  title  of  the  Jew  of  Venice,  and 
expressly  calls  it  a  comedy.  Shylock  was  performed  by  Mr.  Dogget."  Rowe's 
observations,  however,  upon  the  subject,  are  in  themselves  highly  amusing  and  im- 
portant, as  shewing  how  fit  a  person  he  was  to  act  as  an  editor  and  commentator  of 
Shakspeare.  He  commences  some  very  flat  remarks,  chiefly  in  praise  of  the  MertkoMt 
of  Venice,  by  sajring,  "  Though  we  nave  seen  that  play  received  and  acted  as  • 
comedy,  ana  the  part  of  the  Jew  performed  by  an  excellent  comedian  ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  it  was  designed  tragically  by  the  author."  Oh  !  shade  of  Edmund  Kean ! 
Shylock  performed  by  an  excellent  comedian  !  Liston  once  played  Othello  ;  but  then 
his  face  was  blacked.  Only  fancy  him  in  the  Jew  !  Oh  !  shade  of  Shakspeare  !  that 
any  body  should  pretend  to  understand  thee  himself,  and  interpret  thee  to  othen; 
woo  could  not  but  think,  the  cunning  critic !  that  you  designed  the  part  of  Shylock 
tragically !  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  any  comedy  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  it,  except  by  such  a  downright  travestie  as  should  convert  the  Jew  of 
Venice  into  an  old  clothesman,  I  cannot  possibly  conceive. 

t  This  celebrated  actor  committed,  like  Bettertoo,  many  offences  against  Shak- 
speare, for  which  he  was  applauded  by  commentators ;  but  which,  if  attempted  br 
any  player  in  our  day,  would  cause  him  to  be  pelted  from  tlie  stage.  The  Frencbmaa 
uses  an  idle  flourish  of  speech,  when  he  talks  of  our  addressing  homage  to  Garrick 
for  his  villainous  alteration  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  only  feeling  towards  him  upoa 
the  part  of  those  nowadays  who  love  Shakspeare,  is  surprise  at  his  impudence,  tad 
unutterable  contempt  for  the  critics  and  "  scliolars**  who  approved  of  its  exercise.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  the  only  tragedy  upon  which 
Pu7ich  employed  his  labours  as  an  author  and  adapter.  Richard  IIL,  Macbeth,  tad 
many  other  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  poet,  fell  under  his  hands  and  scissors,  tod 
continued,  until  a  comparatively  recent  time,  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  in  ike 
deformed  state  he  \e(i  them.  ~ 
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**  Can  we/'  adds  the  Freoohman,  **  be 
•better  jadges  of  an  English  author  than 
tlie  celebrated  Johnson? " 

I  quote  this  just  as  I  find  it,  and 
stop  to  make  no  comment.  In  the 
main  it  is  true.  One  only  laments  to 
find  the  name  of  Dryden  in  the  list ; 
and  the  more  when  we  consider  it 
was  for  hread,  he  evoked  the  august 
shade  of  the  poet  to  trick  it  out  in 
masquerade  for  the  sport  of  a  rihald 
court  and  an  imbruted  populace. 
Dryden  was  a  man  of  learning,  a 
master  of  our  tongue,  and,  d*ter 
Sha^peare,  Milton,  and  Spenser, 
our  first  poet.  All  that  was  done  by 
the  rest  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  wiU,  without  the  compul- 
sion ofpoverty ;  but  one  might  weep 
to  see  Dryden  turned  aside  from  the 
execution  of  an  original  heroic  poem 
for  which  nature  and  studjr  had  so 
well  qualified  hina,  to  a  pitiful  dese- 
cration of  the  mighty  dead.  But  to 
resume  the  direct  stream  of  my  dis- 
course, as  to  the  want  of  veneration 
displayed  towards  Shakspeare  the 
poet  and  the  man,  the  very  facility 
with  which  editors  and  commenta- 
tors gave  credence  and  lent  their 
authority  to  stories  that  bore  on  their 
very  face  the  evidence  of  untruth, 
would,  of  itself,  shew  how  utterly 
unqualified  they  were,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
task  which  required  to  be  executed 
with  love  and  reverence.  "  The  boy," 
saith  Wordsworth,  ^visely,  "is  father 
to  the  man."  How,  then,  could  they 
have  helieved  that  he  who  drew 
Beatrice  and  Isabella,  Juliet,  Ophe- 
lia, Imogene,  Cordelia — who  drew 
]Mercutio,  Komeo,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  and  Horatio — that  he  who 
drew  the  only  men  and  women  of  the 
stage,  who  are  at  the  same  time  indi- 
viSjud  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  had 
passed  his  youth  in  Killing  calves,  his 
early  manhood  in  holding  horses  at 
a  playhouse -door,  or  in  any  mean 
and  servile  employment  that  must 
inevitably  stain  the  mind  and  bend 
the  disposition  of  youth,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  not  in  thought, 
feeling,  habit,  and  education,  a 
thorough  gentleman?  The  very 
looseness  of  the  evidence  about 
horse -holding,  shews  how  willing, 
in  the  mystery  which  envelopes 
Shakspeare  s  story,  were  these  critics 
(o  depress  their  author  as  a  man, 


that  they  might  the  more  glorify 
themselves  in  their  transactions  vdtxi 
him,  and  deal  the  more  freely  with 
the  horseboy,  promoted  to  the  play- 
actor, who  had  little  Latin,  ana  less 
Greek.  Somebody  told  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  told  Bellerton,  who 
told  Rowe,  who  told  Pope,  from 
whom  Johnson  had  it,  that  Shak- 
speare, on  first  coming  to  London, 
held  horses  at  the  playhouse-door. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  flunsy  founda- 
tion for  a  stupid  calumny?  Yet, 
notwithstanding  Steevens's  just  de- 
cision that  "the  anecdote  seems  to 
want  every  mark  of  probability," 
it  is  yet  current  with  the  multitude 
at  home,  and  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, and  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
the  next  couple  of  centuries  at  least. 
Chateaubriand,  in  the  work  (pub- 
lished in  1837)  already  referred  to, 
quotes  it,  and  several  others  of  the 
like  character,  as  authentic.  He 
(the  translator  of  Milton,  and  the 
nrst  of  English  scholars  amongst  the 
French),  we  may  well  imagine,  speaks 
as  a  believer,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation :  at  home,  we  can  never 
hope  to  have  the  nonsense  about 
Shakspeare's  poverty  and  sordid  em- 
ployments at  the  outset  of  his  career 
quite  exploded,  until  the  stereotyped 
editions  of  the  thick  volumes  which 
contain  his  life  and  plays,  and  may 
be  bought  for  half-a-dozen  shillings 
a-piece,  can  be  cried  down  as  coin 
that  rings  f^lse,  and  truer  workman- 
ship, representing  at  the  same  time 
no  higher  pecuniary  value,  issued  in 
their  stead.  And  all  this  is  due  to 
the  critics  in  whom,  as  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  a  nation  confided.  But  if 
they  had  no  good  ground — as  there 
was  always  internal  evidence  they 
had  not — to  hold  Shakspeare  cheap, 
because  of  the  avocations  and  asso- 
ciations of  his  youth,  they  were  in- 
disputably right  as  to  his  having  been 
a  player,  and  they  despised  him  ac- 
cordingly. Now  this  examined  of  it- 
self, is  curious.  In  ancient  times, 
placer  and  poet  were  one  and  indi- 
visible. The  inspiration  from  on 
high  entered  into,  and  the  oracular 
voice  went  forth  from,  the  same  mor- 
tal frame,  ^schylus  was  a  play- 
actor as  well  as  a  poet  and  a  warrior. 
Looking,  moreover,  to  modem  times, 
we  find  these  commentators  by  no 
means  meted  out  the  same  measure 
of  lowly  estimation   to   the   play- 
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aetors  of  their  own  day.  Let  me 
note  from  the  books  on  my  table  an 
example  or  turo  which  occurs  to  me : 
the  subject  is  worth  so  mnch.  Rowe 
concluctes  his  Ltfe  of  Shakspeare  with 
a  very  fulsome  panegyric  upon  Bet- 
terton.  One  nught  hare  forgiven  it 
as  a  grateful  or  propitiatory  effusion 
in  an  introduction  to  one  of  his  own 
published  dramas,  but  it  is  scarcely 
pardonable  where  we  find  it.  He 
says — 

**  I  cannot  take  leave  of  Hamlet  with- 
out talung  notice  of  the  advantage  with 
which  we  have  seen  this  masterpiece  of 
Sbakspeare  distitiguish  itself  upon  the 
stage  by  Mr.  Betterton*s  fine  perform- 
ance of  that  part ;  a  man  who,  though  he 
had  no  other  good  qualities  —  as  he  has  a 
grejit  many .» must  have  made  his  way 
into  the  esteem  of  all  men  of  letters  by 
this  only  excellency.  No  man  is  better 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare's  manner  of 
expression;  and*  indeed,  he  has  studied 
him  so  well,  and  is  so  much  a  master  of 
him,  that  whatever  part  of  his  he  per* 
forms,  he  does  it  as  If  it  had  been  written 
on  purpose  for  hun,  and  that  the  author 
exactly  conceived  it  as  he  plays  it ! " 

Steevens  is  rude  to  his  venerable 
coadjutor,  because  he  held  an  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  Macbeth  (which 
is  true  not  alone  of  it,  but  of  all 
Shakspeare's  plays),  namely,  that  "  it 
is  the  worse  of  being  acted." 

"  I  must  confess/*  he  says,  "  I  know 
not  on  what  circumstances  in  this  tra- 
gedy such  a  decision  could  have  been 
founded ;  nor  shall  I  feel  myself  disposed 
to  admit  the  propriety  of  it  till  the  in- 
imitable  performances  of  Mr.  Garrick  and 
Mrs.  Pritchard  have  faded  from  my  re« 
membrance." 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  Johnson 
had  neither  the  faculties  of  seeing, 
hearing,  or  attention  (that  is,  in  other 
words,  the  good  taste),  that  would 
enable  him  to  "appreciate  the  blended 


ard ;"  and  he  concludes  with  a  quota- 
tion in  which  the  sweltering  venom 
of  the  individual  breaks  out : 

"  Quid  valet  ad  surdas  si  cantet  Phe- 

mius  aures  ? 
Quid  caecum  Thamyran  picts   tabells 

juvatV 

Johnson  himself,  though  he  bad  in 
his  heart  a  sincere  contempt  for  all 
players,  and  would  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  make  mention  of  Garrick  in 
his  preface*  to  Shakspeare's  dramas 
did  yet  afterwards  speak  of  him  in  as 
lofty  a  strain  of  hyperbole  as  well 
need  be  when  he  said,  "his  death 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations.** 

If,  then,  such  were  these  commu- 
tators' opinion  of  players  of  their 
own  time,  why  is  it  tliat  they  thought 
so  meanly  of  Sbakspeare  because  he 
was  a  player  ?  One  of  them  (I  for- 
get the  name)  has  said,  "  There  were 
no  gendemen  of  the  stage  in  Ym 
(meaning  Shakspeare's)  time."  But 
does  this  rest  on  any  foimdation  ?  I 
think  not  I  believe  players  were  as 
much  gentlemen  of  the  stage  in 
Shakspeare's  time  as  they  ever  were 
since,  or  ever  will  be  hereafter.  The 
ministers  to  the  pleasures  of  our  idle 
hours,  be  their  functions  what  they 
may — high  or  low,  public  or  per- 
soiml,  open  or  veile«J,  will  be  alwap 
petted  and  patronised  by  one  class  of 
people,  despised  and  denounced  as  de- 
spicable by  another.  Sylla  had  con- 
stantly a  pack  of  players  and  painters, 
of  singers  and  posture-makers,  about 
his  person.  Marius  abhorred  them  all, 
as  creatures  of  contamination.  Nero 
was  a  creat  patron  of  art.  Vespasian 
once  shammed  death  to  get  himself 
conveyed  away  out  of  the  other's  thea- 
tre. For  my  own  part,  then,  I  belicTe, 
in  spite  of  the  critics  and  their  predi- 
lections, that  "  Gentle  Will,-  "  Old 
Ben,"  Heywood,  and  the  founder  of 
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(^mparison  with  any  gentlemen  of 
the  sock  and  buskin  who  have  since 
a^ted  and  fretted  their  hour  upon 
^ertage.    It  should  be  remembered, 
Uiat  tile  age  of  good  Ciuecn  Bess  and 
ner  successor  was  remarkably  one  of 
miques  and  triumphs  and  dramatie 
ortertainnifflits.     These  were  exhibi- 
t«l  at  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses 
<«  the  nobihty,  the  universities,  the 
imB  of  court ;  and  the  most  exalted  m 
wood  and  rank,  and  the  most  learned 
and  wise  in  England  and  France,  did 
nc^  scorn  to  assume  the  functions  of 
dancers  and  nlay-actors.    It  is  not, 
tiiCTefbre,  likely  that  that  utter  depth 
of  toom  a^rwards  entertamed  to- 
'wards  st^e-players,  and  more  or  l«w 
continued  in  straight -laced  society 
to  this  day,  would,  at  that  time,  be 
felt  towards  the  professors  of  an  art 
which  princes,  andpeers,  and  knights, 
and  scholars,  and  lawyers  practised.* 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  the 
general  feeling  of  the  upper  classes 
towards    players  was  more    kindly 
than  in  the  tune  of  Bowe.    It  is  true 
they  were  at  either  period,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  persons  of  a  disreputable 
calling ;  but  surely,  if  the  "  only  ex- 
cellency'* of  being  able  to  play  Ham- 
let well  was,  according  to  liowe,  in 
his  day,  sufficient  to  enable  an  actor 
to  make  his  way  into  the  esteem  of 
aU  men  of  letters,  the  fact  of  having 
composed  the  wonderful  tragedy  must 
have  proved  a  still  more  potent  pass- 
port for  its  author  in  another  day 
into  the  society  of  all  who  could  ap- 
preciate it.    And  while  such  persons 
as   Essex,   and   Bofathampton,    and 
Spencer,  and  Raleigh  lived,  there 
could  be  no  lack  of  gentiemen  with 
minds  as  congenial  with  our  poet's 
™™d,  as  a  declinate  age  supplied  to 
sympathise  with  "  the  shadow"  of  a 
P^rt  of  that  mind  in  the  exhibition  of 
™^^8  friend  the  actor.    We  know, 
S^h  L '°  the  |?£»rt  -  stirring  times 
to  S!l!!^P^*'^  ^^^  ^^^^ ^^^  likely 


noblest  votaries.  The  time  was  one 
of  imiversal  excitement,  not  without 
the  consciousness  in  each  individual 
of  impending  danger.  Genius  was 
accordingly  permitted  with  good- will 
to  assert  its  pre-eminence.  It  is  like 
the  power  of  God — forgotten  in  the 
calm,  acknowledged  in  the  tempest. 
The  player,  therefore,  who  "  held  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,''  though  in  the 
persons  of  others  bygone,  and  ex- 
plained what  they  felt,  and  sought, 
and  did,  was  welcome  amongst  the 
best  of  living  men  by  the  freemasonry 
of  genius.  Shakspeare  was,  more- 
over, peculiarly  the  dramatist  of  that 
regenerate  period  of  the  world.  He 
stood  between  the  middle  ages  in  all 
their  stalwart  poetry,  and  the  ages 
of  revived  learning,  civil  polity,  and 
international  communication.  lie 
had  all  the  force,  fervour,  and  idio- 
83nicracy  of  the  one,  and  he  ima- 
gined the  toilsome  revelations  of  the 
other.  A  player  he  was,  but  he  was 
also  the  creator  of  the  finest  and 
noblest  form  of  the  drama,  and  as  a 
creator  was  he  hailed.  The  wits  of 
the  coffeehouses,  however,  coidd  not 
comprehend  the  feelings  of  "the  shep- 
herds of  the  ocean."  Amongst  the 
rest,  we  find  a  greater  than  any  yet 
named  reasoning  arrogantly  and  un- 
pudentiy  about  him  in  his  capacity  of 
player,  as  though  the  brass  of  that 
could  not  alone  affect  the  man,  but 
also  enter  into  the  author  so  as  to 
alloy  the  pure  gold.  !Mr.  Pope  as- 
sumes from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  Shakspeare's  being  a  player,  and 
writing  for  the  stage,  that  he  la- 
boured under  two  disEkdvantages,  the 
consideration  whereof  he  observes, 
"if  extended  as  far  as  it  reasonably 
may,  will  appear  sufficient  to  mislead 
the  greatest  genius  upon  earth ;"  and 
these  were  '''•to  be  ohUged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people^  and  to  keep  the 
worst  of  company  r 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  recorded 
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tion  of  his  father,  were  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  that  would  cxHnpel 
him,  as  a  yo^th,  to  keep  any  but  the 
best  society  in  Stratforu.  The  com- 
pany which  met  at  the  Mermaid,  in 
I^ondon,  was  of  the  loftiest  order  of 
human  kind.  He  was  noticed  and 
patronised  by  Elizabeth  and  James ; 
he  was  honoured  and  beloved  by 
Southampton ;  and  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, that  he  passed  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  intimate  association  with 
the  gentry  of  his  native  county.  The 
affectionate  remembrance  displayed 
in  his  will,  by  so  exquisite  a  judge  of 
character  towards  his  former  theatri- 
cal partners,  would  go  iar  to  prove 
that  all  players  as  they  were,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  describe  them  as 
the  worst  of  company.  Add  to  this, 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  his 
plays!  A  man  obliged  to  keep  the 
worst  of  company — I  will  not  even 
say  continually,  but  constantly  or  ha- 
bitually— could  never  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  nature,  manners, 
and  subtle  differences  of  the  best. 
But  no  author  has  ever  yet  delineated 
ladies  and  gentlemen  with  such  ex- 
cessive delicacy  of  touch  and  with 
such  individualising  fidelity.  Is  it  not 
idle,  then,  to  suppose  he  could  have 
been  a  person  sunk  (as  Pope  would 
have  him)  personally  in  the  mire  of 
low  society,  and  only  soaring  from  it 
in  his  poetic  dreams  —  his  **  fine 
fVenzies.  Surely  Avere  it  so  he 
must  have  invariably  carried  up 
some  of  the  mud  with  him.  But 
where  is  the  speck  discernible  ?  No ! 
I  submit  it  18  impossible  but  that 
from  the  very  qualities  and  essence 
of  gentleness,  he  who,  for  example, 
so  amply  and  yet  so  nicely  endowed 
Horatio  with  it,  must  have  possessed 
it  and  been  conscious  of  it  in  himself; 
and  that  however  vast  and  minute 
his  knowledge  of  man  in  the  various 


attaches  great  importance  to  the 
theory  he  has  founded  thereon  and 
elaborately  set  forth.  After  praising 
Shakspeare  in  lofty  language  f<Nr  his 
originality,  his  dramatic  chanicten, 
his  power  over  the  pasraons,  his  mas- 
tery alike  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  his  sentiments,  which  he 
describes  as  the  most  pertment  and 
judicious  upon  every  subject;  the 
great  versifier  goes  on  to  say,  "It 
must  be  owned  that,  with  all  these 
great  excellencies,  he  has  almost  as 
great  defects ;  and  as  he  has  written 
better,  so  has  he  written  worse,  than 
any  other!**  Now,  this  is  one  of 
those  sweeping  pieces  of  exaggeratioa 
for  which  one  would  find  it  difficult 
to  account,  if  Mr.  Pope,  who  cer- 
tamly  honoured  the  pK>ei,  however 
he  may  have  despised  the  player, 
had  not  been  himself  good  enough 
to  explain.    He  says : — 

"  I  think  I  can  in  some  measure  ac- 
coaut  for  these  defects  from  serenl 
causes  and  accidents  ;  without  which  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  so  large  and  en- 
lightened a  mind  could  have  been  erer 
susceptible  of  them.  That  all  these  contin- 
gencies should  unite  to  his  disadvantage 
seems  to  me  almost  as  singularly  unlucky 
as  that  60  many  various,  nay  contrary 
talents  should  meet  in  one  man,  was 
happy  and  extraordinary.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  those 
causes  and  accidents  which  in  his 
qpinion  account  for  these  defects. 
And,  if  any  thing  need  be  adduced 
to  add  a  weight  to  our  amviction 
of  the  utter  unfitness  of  one  who 
thought  that  none  could  occasionally 
write  worse  than  Shakspeare,  to  act 
as  a  critic  and  commentator  upon  his 
works,  it  would  be  found  m  the 
recital  of  these  causes  and  accidents. 
He  declares : — 

*<  It  must  be  alU)wed  that  stage  poetry, 
of  all  others,  is  more  pHrticularly  levelled 
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their  historical  plajs  striotlj  foUoir  the 
oommon  old  itaries  or  vulgar  traditioiis  of 
that  kind  of  people.  In  tragedy  nothing 
was  so  sure  to  surprise  and  cause  admiral 
tian,  as  the  most  strange,  unexpected,  and, 
consequently,  most  unnatural  events 
and  incidents;  the  most  exaggerated 
thoughts  ;  the  most  verbose  and  bom- 
bast  expression  ;  the  most  pompous 
rhymes,  and  thundering  versification. 
In  comedy  nothing  was  so  sure  to  pleat» 
as  mean  buffoonery,  vile  ribaldry,  and 
unmannerly  jests  of  clowns  and  fools. 
Yet,  even  in  these,  our  author's  wit 
buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above,  his  sub- 
ject :  his  genius  in  those  low  parts  is 
like  some  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  shepherd  or  peasant;  a  certain 
greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then  break 
out,  which  manifest  his  higher  extraction 
and  qualities.*' 

He  next  very  gravely  observes : — 
"It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the 
conunon  audience  had  no  notion  of  the 
rules  of  writing ;  but  few,  even  of  the 
better  sort,  piqued  themselves  upon  any 
great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that 
way  ;  till  Ben  Jonson,  getting  possession 
of  the  stage,  brought  critical  learning 
into  vogue.'' 

lie  farther  remarks,  that 
**  To  judge  of  Shakspeare  by  Aristotle's 
rules  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of 
one  country  who  acted  under  those  of 
another.  He  writ  to  the  people ;  and  writ 
at  first  without  patronage  from  the  better 


sort ;  and,  therefore,  without  any  aims  of 
pleasing  tbem,wiihout  assistance  oradvice 
from  the  learned,  and  without  the  advan- 
tage of  education  or  acquaintance  among 
them  ;  without  that  knowledge  of  the  best 
models,  the  ancients,  to  inspire  him  with 
an  emulation  of  them  ;  in  a  word,  with- 
out any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what 
poets  are  pleased  to  call  immortality; 
some  or  all  of  which  have  encouraged 
the  vanity  or  animated  the  ambition  of 
other  writers.  Yet  it  must  be  observed, 
that  when  his  performances  had  merited 
the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when 
the  encouragement  of  the  court  had  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  the  town  ;  the  works 
of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly  raised 
above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates  of 
his  plays  sufficiently  evidence  that  his 
productions  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  respect  he  bad  for  his  auditors.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  this  observation  would 
be  found  true  in  every  instance,  were 
but  editions  extant  from  which  we  might 
learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece 
was  composed,  and  whether  writ  for  the 
town  or  the  court." 

Another  cause,  and  no  less  strong 
than  the  former,  may  be  deduced 
from  our  author's  being  a  player^ 
and  forming  himself  first  upon  the 
judgments  of  that  body  of  men 
whereof  he  was  a  member.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  Players  are  just  such  judges  of 
what  is  right  as  tailors  are  of  what  is 
graceful^ 
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"  I  will  presently  tell  you  a  story  to  make  your  wine  relish.  Drink,  then ;  and 
so  to  the  purpose  •  •  •  Though  you  believe  it  not,  I  care  not  much.  But 
an  honest  man,  and  of  good  judgment,  believeth  still  what  is  told  him,  and  that  which 
he  finds  written." — Rabblais. 


A  TAXB  of  the  times  of  old, — a  pass- 
age of  the  reign  of  the  Shah  Jehan, 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  Persia. 

The  hour  of  early  evening  prayer 
had  long  since  passed,  and  darkness 
came  down  like  a  cloak  upon  the  royal 
city  of  Ispahan.  The  caravansaries 
ana  bazaars  had  been  closed  some 
time ;  the  coffee-houses  were  shut 
up;  the  mosques  deserted;  and  the 
solitary  lamp,  glimmerinff  here  and 
there  like  a  star  upon  the  loftv  mina- 
rets, had  disappeared.  The  hum  of 
that  mighty  ant-nest  had  sunk  into 
the  low  murmur  preceding  the  utter 
stillness  of  the  city's  night-rest.    No 


life  was  in  the  streets,  save  an  occa- 
sional passenger,  in  the  chief  tho- 
roughfares, creeping  cautiously  home- 
ward from  his  evening  revel,  with  a  few 
stray  dogs  scouring  tne  stones  of  their 
offal.  The  guard  had  just  finished 
making  its  round,  and  now  came  to 
report  to  their  chief  station  at  the 
Teliran  gate  that,  thanks  to  Al- 
lah and  the  Shah  Jehan,  all  was 
peace  and  safety  in  Persia's  capital. 

The  commander  of  the  watch  this 
night  was  Ali  Mohammed,  a  cmart 
young  officer  of  the  royal  guard,  as 
careless  of  principle,  beyond  the 
strict  letter  of  duty,  as  most  other 
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Peraans.  In  his  splendid  military 
accoutrements,  he  was  now  lounging 
in  the  guard-house  with  three  or  four 
other  eaually  wild  spirits,  throwing 
dice,  and  at  intervals  passing  round 
a  vessel  of  some  sort  of  drink  much 
resembling  wine  of  Schiraz,  to  judge 
from  the  ^usto  with  which  each  man 
bathed  bis  moustache  by  turns  in 
the  pitcher.    The  k^  of  the  outer 

gate  of  Ispahan  lay  before  Ali  Mo- 
ammed,  as  denoting  that  upon  this 
occasion  he  was  chief  in  command. 
Some  torches  of  a  peculiar  description 
lighted  the  intenor,  and  a  party  of 
sddiers  stood  around,  gazing  atten- 
tively, but  not  daring  to  break  in 
upon  the  conversation  of  their  su- 
periors. 

**  May  I  be  your  sacrifice !"  said  a 
young  gholaum  of  the  troop  ;  "  but 
this  week's  watch  is  ill  requited.  No 
fish  come  to  net.  I  drink  to  better 
times." 

"  True,  boy,"  replied  Ali  Moham- 
med ;  too  true.  Time  was  when  a  night 
on  guard  to  the  head  officer  was  worth 
gold  upon  gold ;  but  now  none  wish 
to  leave  the  city  ere  cock-crow,  be- 
yond some  fanatical  dervise  without 
money  in  his  purse,  or  beggarly 
hadji  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Korm«  May  their  marrow  be  dried 
up!"  And  Ali  Mohammed  took  a 
lusty  pull  at  the  jug.  As  he  spoke, 
a  deep-toned  voice  outside  asked  for 
egress  at  the  Tehran  gate ;  and  the 
party  pricked  up  their  ears  like 
sportsmen  when  they  hear  the  foot- 
fall of  an  antelope. 

The  stranger  was  introduced,  and 
oon&onted  the  commander  of  the 
po0t ;  who,  with  an  air  of  careless 
naughtiness  glanced  at  him  from 
head  to  foot,  treating  with  super- 
cilious indifference  his  renewed  de- 
mand to  be  permitted  to  go  forth 
from  Ispahan.  The  new-comer  was 
a  powerfully  formed,  fine  young 
man,  verging  upon  thirty;  and  his 
free  step  and  bearing  denoted  a 
life  passed  in  active  and  hardy  pur- 
suits. On  his  head  was  the  common 
black  cap  of  the  Astracan  lamVs  wool, 
and  his  person  was  wholly  enveloped 
in  a  heavy  cloak  of  coarse  blue 
cloth. 

"And  whither  arc  ve  bound,  O 
friend  of  light  brains  r"  asked  Ali 
Mohammed,  throwing  the  dice.  "Why 
go  forth  at  this  late  hour  from  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  king  of  kings  f " 


^  My  busmns  is  my  own,"  replnd 
the  straneer  calmly.  "I  go  to  the 
camp  without  the  walls,  and  I  also 
am  m  the  service  of  the  shah,  on 
whom  be  blessings !" 

"Some  robber  of  the  desert," 
whispo^  the  young  ffholaum  to  his 
chief.  Give  thy  peopk  the  word,  O 
my  soul  I  and  let  us  strip  him."  In 
truth,  the  soldiers  looked  upon  the 
stranger  vnth  the  eyes  of  nungry 
wolves;  evidently  regarding  him  as 
a  waif,  stray,  or  windfall,  to  be  ocm- 
verted,  according  to  law  and  prece- 
dent, to  their  own  especial  property. 

"  No  man  leaves  Ispahan  this 
night  by  the  Tehran  gate  without  a 
pass,"  drawled  out  AS  Mohammed. 
"  What  is  thy  name,  O  dark  one?" 

The  stranger's  lip  curled  at  the  im- 
pertinent tone  of  tne  query,  and  he 
appeared  with  difficulty  to  suppress 
his  feelings. 

"  I  repeat  that  I  am  of  the  army, 
though,  it  may  be,  the  least  of  the 
servants  of  the  shah.  Delay  me  at 
your  peril !" 

"  Oh !  then  you  belong  to  that 
advanced  detachment  of  the  troops 
without  the  city,  returned  but  now 
from  dealing  with  those  sons  of  Je- 
hanum  who  worship  fire  on  the  rocky 
mountains.  Be  their  graves  ac- 
cursed !  If  a  soldier,  you  know  mi- 
litary law.  You  may  have  stabbed 
some  one  in  the  city,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  the  shadow  of  the  uni- 
verse. Inshallah!  why  should  I  not, 
too,  speak  of  the  rule  of  the  guard? 
These  poor  men  will  have  red  gold 
ere  they  unclose  the  gates, — ay,  and 
search  thy  person,  Test  thou  bear 
treason  forth;' 

The  stranger  thrilled  with  passion. 
He  half  unclosed  his  clodE,  display- 
ing beneath,  the  uniform  of  a  su- 
b^tem  officer,  and  wearing  in  his 
sash  a  short  but  very  heavy  sword, 
besides  which  reposed  a  long  straight 
handjar  of  Damascus  steel,  beanng 
on  its  hilt  a  large  sparkling  brilliant 
curiously  carvS.  He  handed  th» 
dagger  to  Ali  Mohammed,  saying— 

"  On  the  shah's  secret  service  I  Let 
me  pass!"  And  he  returned  the 
hand[ar  to  its  sheath. 

"  By  the  head  and  the  eve,  pass  T 
cried  Ali  Mohammed,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  respect ;  cast- 
ing a  look  anxiously  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  dice,  and  the  fhwks  of 
grape-juice, 
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The  stranger  marked  his  depreca- 

^  1  am  a  soldier/'  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  turning  to  go ;  "  and  I  tell  no 
tales  of  my  brethren.  Peace  he 
around  ye  ! 

"  VVIiy  is  not  the  gate  opened,  O 
sons  of  dogs !"  roared  Ali  Moham- 
med, as  the  portn'-  were  hastily 
flung*  apart.  The  stranger  passed 
without  tbe  wall  of  Ispahan,  and  the 
conunander  of  the  watch  remained 
watcliing  his  receding  form  till  lost 
in  nigbt.  He  then  reliered  his 
brea«t  -^th  a  deep  sigh  of  mystery 
and  aetonishment,  and  replaced  him- 
self among  his  party. 

**  Tell  ns,  hy  Allah  !  who  was 
that  ?"  asked  the  young  gholaum 
ca^rly ;  while  the  soldiers,  disap- 
pointed of  their  expected  prey,  looked 
like  leopards  robhed  of  a  meal. 

**  Mashallah !  who  is  that,  O  in- 
considerate of  speech?"  was  the  re- 
sponse. "  God  is  great,  and  so  is 
^li  M^ohammed  when  on  command ; 
and  lie  biddeth  thee,  boy,  to  hold 
thy  tongue,  and  pass  the  pitcher  I" 

Ajid  so  the  revelry  went  on  the 
live  long  night  in  that  happy  guard* 
Iioiise;  we  ourselves  quittmg  Ispa- 
han hy  the  Tehran  gate,  in  company 
^rrtli  tne  unknown  wanderer. 

The  stranger  proceeded  upon  his 
silent  path,  with  the  same  air  of  un- 
concern as  though  five  hundred  men 
liad  formed  his  escort,  although  alone 
in  tbe  darkness,  beneath  the  walls  of 
a.  city  famous  for  those  midnight 
plxmaerers  who,  dwelling  mostly  in 
the  adjacent  tombs,  come  forth  to 
iw-ork  in  theff  calling  at  fitting  season. 
The  night  was  warm ;  the  air  balmy 
as  the  zephyrs  wafted  from  the  rose- 
fields  of  Georgia;  and  the  plaintive 
*m?^  ^ *^®  distant  jackall  came  upon 
the  wmd  IjJce  the  moan  of  a  waifing 
ffpinf .     Oijj,  wanderer  appeared  to  be 


and  I  will  hear  what  she  there  soys 
in  her  wild  free  speech.  Mhie  own 
ears  shall  listen,  mine  own  eyes  shall 
behold ;  and  thus  shall  the  truth  be 
known  as  to  the  feeling  of  this 
mighty  people  for  the  plans  of  their 
rulers.  Yes ;  by  the  tombs  of  my 
race,  it  is  alone  worthy  of  a  free  man 
to  act  by  himself  The  army  ar- 
rives not  yet  for  three  days ;  during 
that  time,  at  least  then,  I  continue 
to  look  on  Ispahan  in  hidden  form. 
Yesterday  a  mirza, — to-night  a  sol- 
dier,— to-morrow,  it  may  be,  a  mer- 
chant. By  Allah !  Nourjehan,*  thou 
art  playing  a  strange  part !  Mr  life 
has  been  latterly  almost  wholly 
passed  with  the  armies  of  the  shah, 
on  whom  be  blessings !  None  hardly, 
therefore,  can  recognise  me  in  the 
capital.  All  without  the  realm  is  at 
peace.  The  Curd  and  the  Firewor- 
shipper  humbled  to  very  dust,— the 
bow  of  the  Arab  broken, — the  lance 
of  the  Turcoman  shivered.  Persia 
is  white  in  the  eyes  of  Frangistan 
and  India.  The  day  of  arms  is 
passed ;  let  the  people  have  rest  and 
quiet.  The  throne  of  the  shah  is 
strengthened  for  his  line,  and  the 
arts  of  peace  be  it  now  mine  to  cul- 
tivate. Tired  am  I,  O  prophet,  of 
blood !  confirm,  then,  my  present 
determination.  Yes;  well  saith  the 
sage,  *it  is  better  to  build  up  one 
cottage,  than  to  bum  a  hundrra  pa- 
laces/ To  war  I  go  no  more,  unless 
the  peace  of  the  realm  demand  it. 
Too  much  time  have  I  already  passed 
under  the  camel-skin  tent  of  the 
soldier, — too  little  have  I  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  between  man 
and  man  as  laid  down  in  our  blessed 
Koran,  and  the  writings  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous.  Be  my  fature  path 
that  of  the  sage  and  the  philoso|pher. 
Hollow  and  unsound  are  the  glories 
of  military  conquest.  Away  with 
that  dream  for  ever!    Mighty  des- 
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shrubbery.  Nourjehan  involuntarily 
paused,  and  looked  within  upon  the 
ffarden.  The  murmur  of  a  full- 
flowing  fountain  caught  his  ear,  and 
the  odours  of  the  varied  parterres  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  chained  him  mo- 
mentarily to  the  spot.  Nourjehan 
was  young,  and  his  heart  beat  high 
with  an  undefinable  feeline,  resem- 
bling the  romance  of  the  chivalrous 
days  of  the  west.  He  stepped  lightly 
over  the  tempting  entrance,  and 
stood  within  the  portico. 

The  garden  was  small,  but  pictu- 
resque as  fairy-land.  Shrubs  of 
every  variety,  trees  of  every  foliage, 
were  grouped  in  fanciful  masses. 
There  were  the  tamarind  and  the 
tulip,  the  myrtle  and  the  cystus,  the 
laurel  and  the  jessamine,  mingled 
with  the  rose,  the  heliotrope,  and  the 
cypress,  in  tufts  of  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. The  spot  appeared  as  though 
sacred  to  beauty  and  to  peace ;  and 
the  world  beyond  was  a  void.  Nour- 
jehan advanced  with  the  caution  of  a 
practised  warrior,  and  sighed  as  he 
contrasted  that  graceful  scene  with 
the  blood-dyed  plains  of  what  men 
term  victory.  A  silvery  light,  like 
the  twinkling  of  a  newly  born  planet, 
shone  through  a  clump  of  richly 
scented  almond  trees ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  unaccoimtable  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment, our  wanderer  yet  further  fol- 
lowed the  mysterious  beckonings  of 
the  finger  of  destiny.  He  found  the 
light  proceeded  from  a  latticed  apart- 
ment on  the  basement  of  a  small 
house,  the  ialousies  of  which,  shaded 
partly  witn  drapery,  were  thro^vn 
widely  open  to  court  the  cooling 
breeze.  Nourjehan  stepped  upon 
the  brink  of  a  marble  fountain,  whose 
waters  played  "  soft  as  lovers'  sighs  ;'* 
encircled  by  myriad  dusters  of  golden 
oranse-blossoms,  and  his  bold  eye  was 
enabled  to  ))cnctrate  to  the  interior 
of  the  chamber.  The  scene  >vithin 
transfixed  him  to  the  spot  as  if  by 
enchantment. 

Seated  upon  piles  of  silken  cushions, 
placed  for  the  sake  of  the  air  near 
the  window,  an  aged  man  and  youth- 
ful maiden  were  playing  chess ;  while 
a  female  slave  watched  the  progress 
of  the  game  from  a  distant  comer, 
with  her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast. 
The  apartment  was  lighted  by  seve- 
ral old-fashioned  silver  cressets,  and 
its  walls  were  curiously  ornamented 
in  arabesque.     Vi^ses  of  porcelain 


ccmtaining  cut  blossoms  of  the  rarest 
flowers  fdded  their  odours  to  the 
fragrance  of  the  garden,  and  p^- 
fumed  the  atmospnere  so  as  to  be 
hardly  endurable  by  aught  but  an 
Oriental.  The  whole  interior  de- 
noted the  graceful  taste  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  tne  dwelling,  whOe  a  cer- 
tain plainness  in  its  decorations  spoke 
of  moderate  habits  rather  than  of 
great  wealth.  The  windows  were 
open  to  the  ground,  and  the  bubbling 
of  the  fountain  had  contributed  to 
render  the  advance  of  Nourjehan 
unheard.  The  tenants  of  the  cham- 
ber demand  an  especial  paragraph. 

The  aged  man's  countenance 
beamed  with  that  expression  of  pa- 
triarchal afiection  which  instantly 
denoted  that  he  was  the  parent  (h* 
the  fair  being  before  hun.  His 
beard  and  hair  were  white  as  snow, 
his  features  regular  and  placid,  his 
brow  high  and  wide.  His  whole 
look  was  that  of  a  venerable  s^c, 
teaching  philosophy  to  one  of  his 
most  chosen  neophytes.  A  warm- 
hearted smile  played  on  his  lip,  as  be 
pored  earnestly  over  the  chess- 
board. 

The  beautiful  being — for  beautiful 
she  was— who  contended  with  the  elder 
in  the  mimic  war,  struck  Nourjehan 
at  once  as  sometliing  superior  to  all  be 
had  ever  looked  on.  The  lo^  dark 
auburn  hair  hanging,  after  the  rersian 
fashion,  in  two  enormous  curls  upon 
her  bosom, — the  delicately  pencilled 
eyebrows,  meeting  in  the  centre, — ^tbe 
lonff  kohl-stained  lashes, — the  pearly 
teeth, — the  transparent  skin, — all 
these  charms  were  nere  united  in  the 
rarest  degree  of  loveliness.    The  ta- 

Eer  fingers  of  the  maid,  betipt  with 
enna,  novered  over  the  chess-board, 
fimcied  Nourjehan,  like  the  angels  of 
delight  when  they  visit  the  pining 
heart  of  the  captive.  Her  veil  was 
quite  thrown  back,  in  the  privacy  of 
tne  andcrdn, — so  that  our  loiterer's 
gaze  fell  deep  and  enduring.  He 
could  only  liken  the  fair  form  of  the 
maid  to  some  celestial  essence ;  and 
held  his  breath  lest  the  sli&^htest 
sound  should  break  the  spell,  and 
resolve  the  peri  back  into  her  nadve 
element  of  air.  The  dress  of  the 
lady  was  chiefly  of  shawb,  disposed 
with  el^^ance  around  her  finely 
moulded  form. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  flew  by  like 
a  moment.    Nourjehan  was  chained 
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to  the  marble  fount  by  which  he 
rested.  The  players  conducted  their 
chess  with  a  placid  earnestness  which 
betokened  skill.  Nourjehan  was 
himself  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
game,  and  this  gave  a  feature  of  ad- 
ditional interest  to  tbe  scene.  Not  a 
word  had  yet  been  uttered  by  either 
of  the  two  high  belligerent  powers, 
but  the  coral  lips  of  the  bright-eyed 
beauty  at  length  parted  in  gentle 
speech.  The  tones  of  her  voice 
were  sweetly  musical,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh  the  heart  of  the  excited 
Nourjehan  surrendered  itself  for  ever 
captive. 

"  Thy  chess  is  in  great  force  to- 
night,  6  my  father !  Well  was  the 
word  spoken  but  yesterday  of  thy 
skill  by  the  learned  Mirza,  Eben- 
Tunuri." 

"  And  what  was  that  word,  O  flat- 
terer?" 

"  The  talk  ran,  my  father,  upon 
the  gardens  of  the  Mu'za,  with  their 
loses  and  running  waters ;  and  Eben- 
Tunnri  made  answer  and  said, '  Truly 
the  garden  is  beautiful ;  but  Al- 
Suli's  game  of  chess  is  yet  more 
beautiful.'"* 

Al-Suli  laughed  with  complacency 
at  big  daughters  sally.  Nourjehan  re- 
cognised the  name  as  being  that  of  the 
£r8t  chess-player  in  Persia;  though 
personally  unacquainted  with  bun 
himself,  our  eavesdropper  having 
been  so  long  absent  from  the  roju 
city,  and  Al-Suli  having  but  recently 
come  from  Meshed  to  reside  in  Ispa- 
han. After  a  pause,  the  conversa- 
tion was  renewed,  as  a  sort  of  run- 
ning accompaniment  to  the  game  in 
pn^reas. 

**  Yes,  my  loved  Zelica,  great  is 
my  skill,  and  the  day  of  my  bright- 
est hope  is  dawning.  The  army  of 
Persia  returns  in  triumph ;  and  the 
son  of  our  shah,  on  whom  be  reve- 
rence as  there  is  glory,  will  doubtless 
deign  to  measure  himself  in  chess 
^th  the  affed  Al-Suli." 

-Does  uip.  nr\nr.o  nljiv  'urfA^    fTk^n 


shadow  never  be  less !    I  mate  thee, 

0  my  child!" 

"  Pardon,  dear  father,  my  sense  is 
dim.  The  night  wears,  and  the  mid- 
night hour  of  prayer  is  close  at  hand." 
And  Zelica  hung  pensively  over  the 
now  tranquil  chess-field. 

"  Thou  art  sick  in  health,  I  fear,  if 
not  in  heart,  O  my  daughter !  Dull 
is  our  solitude  for  thy  trusting  and 
hoping  youth.  I  doubt  me  thou 
signest  for  a  household  to  govern, 
more  exclusively  thy  own,  O  my 
fair  lady  Banou  I" 

"  Not  so,  O  my  parent  I"  answered 
Zelica,  blushingly. 

"  Yet  such  is  nature,  and  often  do 

1  regret  I  have  not  earlier  wedded 
thee ;  but  I  have  sworn  by  the  Caaba 
that  none  may  take  thee  from  me 
but  a  fine  chess-player,  and  the  vow 
of  a  father  for  nis  child  is  a  holy 
thing  in  the  sight  of  Allah." 

"  All  men,  but  thee,  to  Zelica  are 
naught ;  and  this  thou  knowest,  O  my 
father.  With  my  birds  and  flowers, 
how  tranquilly  floweth  life !" 

"  Tranquilly,  it  may  be ;  but  the 
heart  echoeth  back  stronger  words,  I 
fear,  in  secret.  Well,  God  is  ^reat ; 
and  what  is  written  to  be,  is  written! 
Chess  may  yet  give  me  a  son ;  and 
thee,  girl,  a  spouse." 

Hardly  could  Nourjehan  forbear 
cballengmg  the  old  man  to  encounter 
him  in  chess  upon  the  spot.  In  one 
half  hour  he  had  loved  away  his  life. 
The  cold  West  cannot  appreciate  or 
understand  the  feeling^  of  the  East 
in  this  respect ;  since  it  is  fairly  on 
record,  that  men  in  Persia  and  Arabia 
have  fallen  dotingly  in  love  with  the 
mere  impress  of  a  woman's  fingers  on 
the  wall— nay,  have  sat  down  and 
died  for  the  feelings  thus  germinated. 
A  strange  heart  is  that  of  man! 
Nourjehan  felt  a  profound  conviction 
that  his  future  happiness  was  for  ever 
inextricably  bound  up  with  tbe  fate 
of  the  lovely  being  before  him.  Their 
acquaintance  seemed  already  to  have 
been  of  twenty  years  duration.  Nour- 
ioKon  woo  faanmAfpfl  like  thp  flTjizelle 
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go  fonmrd  and  epetk.  "But  she 
shall  learn  to  love  me  for  mytdi^** 
thought  he,  ^'  and  shall  kaow  me 
but  88  that  which  I  iH[^pear  to  be. 
Allah  guide  ma  I  To  win  her  affec- 
tions do  I  derote  my  life  T* 

''  That  cow  of  a  Moollah,  Beva 
Hafed,**  said  the  father,  ^^  who  wanted 
thee,  girl^  for  his  nephew!  Ila,  ha{ 
they  &ne^  they  eouid  play  chess,  and 
the  moollah  tore  his  veard  when  I 
eouquered  him.  Never  shall  he  cross 
my  threshold  again.  Was  the  youth 
aught  to  thee  ?    By  thy  soul,  speak  I" 

The  maiden  laughed. 

'^  I  esteemed  nephew  and  uncle 
alike,  and  loved  each  very  little. 
The  camel  hath  more  sense  than  the 
elder,  and  the  wild  ass  more  dis- 
cretion than  the  younger.  Thou  little 
knowest  Zelica,  O  m^  father,  if  thou 
thinkest  she  could  give  her  heart  to 
a  fool !" 

Nourjehan  was  entranced.  "  To 
the  charms  c^  Paradise,'*  sighed 
he,  ^^  she  unites  the  wisdom  of  Lok- 
nuin  r*  How  partial  are  the  eyes  of 
love :  and  Nourjdiian  was  already  a 
lover,— jealous,  ardeat,  and  passion- 
ately attached  to  hb  mistress. 

"  Has  the  Ethiopian  barred  gate 
and  portal  ?*'  demanded  Al-Buli,  ab- 
ruptly, of  the  female  domestic. 

^*  He  has,  O  our  master,  some  two 
hours  back." 

"  Jehaniun  ^wns  for  the  Uajr!" 
muttered  Nourjdian. 

"  And  that  officer  of  the  shah,** 
continued  Al-Suli,  "  has  he  dared  to 
pollute  the  saeredness  of  my  harem, 
by  hovering  about  its  vicinity  Uiis 
day  as  yesterday  ?  The  blessed  Allah 
blacken  his  face,  and  defile  his  mo- 
ther's grave  !'* 

^  We  have  not  again  seen  that 
man  of  impudence,  O  my  lord,**  re- 
sponded the  slave  Miriam. 

''  Thou  sayest,  2^elioa,  that  he  looked 
but  upon  thy  hand  as  thou  wert 
tending  thy  flowers  ?  Strange  bold- 
ness to  dare  thus  to  intrude  upon  so 
slight  a  warrant  !'* 

"  I  speak  the  truth,  O  my  fiUiier. 
The  man  made  signs  from  a  distance, 
and  attempted  to  give  Miriam  gold 
and  a  letter;  but  I  care  not  for 
manners  so  over-bold,  and  dismiss 
him  with  the  moollah*8  nephew  — 
beasts  of  the  hoof  both.  The  ass 
might  be  their  father  and  mother  !** 

"  Bj  the  shidi*s  salt,*'  murmured 
Noui3ehan,  «  I  may  liye  to  tai» 


that  insolent  Idiufs  office  by  the 
throat  r 

A  low  creeping  sound,  as  if  ad* 
vancing  from  a  £stanoe,  caught  the 
soldier^  ear  at  this  moment ;  althou^ 
80  faint  was  its  approach,  none  coiud 
have  heard  it  put  an  ezpenatoed 
warrior, 

Xourjehan  turned  towards  the 
garden-entrance ;  and,  to  his  surprise, 
beheld  a  group  of  horses  and  men, 
faintly  marked  in  outline  upon  the 
dusky  firmament  beyond,  aiid  eyi- 
daitly  formed  without  the  gate. 
£yen  as  he  looked,  half-a-dozen  daii 
forms  entered  the  garden,  and  cau- 
tiously approached  the  dwelling.  His 
quick  apprehension  saw  that  violence 
was  on  foot,  and  also  suggested  the 
necessity  of  repressing  his  ^st  atroog 
impulse  to  alarm  the  unsuspectiog 
father  and  daughter;  who,  unooa- 
scious  of  danger,  were  still  in  con- 
versation. The  intruders  advanced 
with  noiseless  step;  and  the  whole 
might  have  seemed,  from  its  suddoi- 
ness,  a  dream. 

But  Nourjehan  was  no  dneamer. 
His  person  was  concealed  by  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  olive,  and  his  sight 
and  hearing  were  strained  to  the  ut- 
termost to  watch  the  event  The  men 
reached  the  house  at  an  angle  slightly 
remote  from  the  latticed  ander(kn; 
and  placing  one  of  their  party  as 
sentinel,  the  others  entered  at  a  small 
door,  which  opened  to  them  as  if  by 
magic.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  very 
distinctly,  but  the  new-comera  wesc 
evidently  armed  to  the  teeth. 

"  Foiu  treason  is  here,**  thougiit 
Kouijehan, —  ^^  treason  against  the 
maid^  and  her  sire ;  and  if  I  alann 
them  at  this  moment,  it  may  cost 
their  lives.  Wolves,  and  schib  oi 
wolves,  some  of  ye  pay  dearly  for  this 
outrage!**  His  heavy  sword  was 
drawn,  and  his  cloak  already  swung 
from  his  shoulders,  and  bouiid,  buck- 
ler-like, about  his  left  arm.  The 
gallant  soldier  then  drew  his  cap  low 
upon  his  brow,  and  stood  prepared 
to  dash  in  throuj^  the  open  lattke. 
*^  A  strange  feelmg  this  of  Bti&e  f«r 
the  maid :  well  is  it  that  I  too  was 
watching!** 

Sharp  screams  rent  tha  air  — 
shadows  darkened  the  lower  windows 
— a  rush  was  made  by  heavy  feet — 
the  struggle  was  perceptible.  The 
loogHtrawm  heart-cry  of  Zelica  yet 
nmg  upon  th«  mf^  wlien  ^oor- 
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jehan  bomided  lightly  tluoag^  the 
open  lattice  upon  the  scene  within. 
It  was  time. 

Two  of  the  ruffians  had  seiaed  Al- 
Suli,  and  were  binding  his  limbs  with 
leath^m-thongs.  The  female  slave  was 
gra^)ed  by  a  powerful  Amaout,  in 
readmess  to  be  borne  away.  Kour- 
jefaan's  headlong  sprinff  cast  him  upon 
the  Amaout,  who  fdl  at  the  same 
time  a  corpse,  cloven  through  skull 
and  turban.  The  coming  of  oiu: 
hero  was  as  the  ccnnin^  of  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death,  and  his  sword  fell 
like  the  blinding  lightning.  He  ut- 
tered no  word,  but  threw  himself 
bodily  upon  the  ruffians,  and  his 
blade  drank  blood  at  eveiy  sweep. 
The  lady  2^1iea  was  in  the  nands  of 
men  wno  were  hurriedly  twisting 
her  veil  around  her  head,  as  if  to 
stop  her  eries.  Two  of  these  marau- 
ders raised  thdr  weapons  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  rescue ;  but  the  one  was 
cut  down  by  the  next  sword-stroke 
of  Nourjehan,  while  the  other  was 
sent  staggering  against  the  wall  by  a 
blow  of  our  s<Mdier*s  heavy  left  hand. 
Tlie  chief  of  the  party  dropped  the 
fainting  2ielica  from  his  grasp,  and 
turned  like  the  tiger  balked  of  his 
prey.  All  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Nourjehan  darted  upon  his  foe  in  a 
state  of  now  imgovemable  excite- 
ment, shouting  the  Persian  war-cry 
of  **  Slay,  slay !"  His  o]^nent  re- 
cognised his  voice  and  ^tures ;  and, 
throwing  down  his  sword,  advanced 
his  neck,  in  the  muteness  of  despair, 
to  abide  the  coming  blow.  Nour- 
jehan stayed  the  force  of  that  blade 
which  seldom  struck  twice. 

"  Ismael  Khan,  by  the  holy  of 
holies !  say,  before  I  smite,  can  it  be 
thou,  ruman  and  plunderer?  The 
shah*s  best  soldier  turned  bandit! 
Oh,  shame !    What  meaneth  this  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  every 
weapon  suddenly  dropped,  and  all 
was  hushed  as  the  silent  grave. 
Every  man  present  stood  abashed 
and  cowering.  The  light  revealed  the 
dress  and  accoutrements  of  the  royal 
troops.  Nourjehan  glanced  fiercely 
around.  T^vice  he  raised  his  falchion 
to  plunge  it  into  the  khan's  bosom, 
and  twice  he  stayed  the  death-stroke. 

**The  lion  wars  notwiththehoundl" 
cried  Nourjehan,  as  turning  con- 
temptuously away,  he  flew  to  raise 
the  insensible  form  of  ZeHca.  Ismael 
Khan   remained    motionless    as    a 


statue.  His  men  imbound  Al-Suli, 
and  released  the  slave.  Zelica  re- 
covered f nmi  her  swoon  to  find  herself 
in  the  arms  of  her  preserver,  who  was 
hanging  over  her  with  an  expression 
of  fond  and  respectful  devoticm. 

Quiek  as  thought  Nourjehan  signed 
to  Al-Suli  and  the  female  domestic ; 
and,  exchanging  a  few  bri^  words, 
the  lady  was  borne  by  them  from 
Uie  chamber  of  blood,  which  now 
rather  resembled  a  battle-field  than 
the  heaven  of  peace  it  had  so  recently 
represented.  Nourjehan  address^ 
Ismael  Khan  once  more. 

"  On  your  life,  man,  sneak !"  said 
he,  "  and  make  this  dan^ness  light. 
Give  me  not  many  wwrds,  but  give 
me  truth." 

"I  am  your  sacrifice,"  faltered  forth 
the  khan,  a  tall  majestic  -  looking 
soldier  in  splendid  attire.  "  On  my 
^es  be  obedience.  The  girl  pleased 
thy  servant,  and  he  wished  to  have 
her.  What  need  of  words?  The  dark 
riave  without,  took  gold  and  opened 
to  us.  I  would  have  carried  the  wo- 
men to  the  camp,  and  left  the  old 
man  here.  Thy  servant  has  spokCT. 
What  harm  ?" 

Nourjehan  was  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scene. 

"  Take  thy  life,  Ismael  Khan,  thou 
hast  twice  saved  mine  in  battle ;  but 
henceforth  thy  head  answers  for  the 
safety  of  this  dwelling.  Carry  the 
false  Ethiop  without,  and  strange 
him  in  the  garden.  Two  of  these 
fellows  are  dead.  Bear  off  the  three 
bodies,  and  cast  them  forth  on  the 
sands  of  the  camp  for  the  jackall  and 
Ae  vulture.  Let  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  yonder  remove  the  pollu- 
tions of  tnis  room,  and  that  on  the 
instant ;  after  which  depart  to  your 
dwellings  with  the  silence  of  ghouls 
returning  to  the  tomb.  And  mark 
me,  men !  you  know  my  mood ;  if 
any  one  babble  of  this,  he  dies  the 
death.  On  the  blood  of  thee  and  of 
thine  be  this  matter,  Khan !" 

"  Thy  servant  hears  and  obeys," 
>vas  the  khan's  answer,  with  a  vro- 
found  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
orders  of  Nourjehan  were  responded 
to  with  military  promptitude.  The 
unfaithful  male  slave  was  strangled — 
the  floor  was  cleansed  of  its  gore — the 
dead  and  dying  were  removed,  and 
the  midnight  intruders  vanished  from 
the  scene  with  the  silent  gladness  of 
men  delighted  to  escape  with  their 
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heads  on  their  shoulders.  All  was 
once  more  profoundly  still.  Nour- 
jehan  was  alone*  Al-Suli  and  Zelica 
again  appeared,  trembling  and  agi- 
tated as  birds  when  the  falcon 
swoops  on  the  dove-cot.  They  doubt- 
ed the  reality  even  of  life,  and  could 
hardly  look  on  the  events  of  the  last 
half  hour  save  as  the  wild  incidents 
of  a  fearful  vision.  Nourjehan  whis- 
pered the  words  of  peace  and  safety, 
and  their  bewildered  senses  slowly 
recognised  their  salvation  of  life  and 
honour  at  his  hands.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  feeling  which  the  pen  cannot 
trace.  The  chess -master  and  his 
daughter  asked  no  questions;  they 
knew  not,  they  recked  not,  who  or 
what  was  their  preserver ;  but  their 
hearts  yearned  to  him  as  to  their 
Maker.  By  a  mighty  effort,  Al- 
Suli  spoke  : — 

"  Be  to  me,"  said  he,  "  henceforth 
a  son,  as  thou  hast  been  to  her — to 
my  Zelica — as  a  brother.  Visit  us 
early  and  late,  morning  and  evening. 
Come  to  look  upon  our  gratitude. 
Remove  thy  veil,  O  my  daughter, 
and  bid  God,  on  whom  be  glory,  bless 
thy  valiant  saviour.  Verily  the  young 
man  hath  shewn  this  night  the  force 
of  Kustam,  and  the  courage  of  Antar; 


and  the  mighty  keeping  of  Allah  be 
upon  him  for  ever ! 

The  trembling  Zelica  raised  her 
veil,  and  seizing  the  hands  of  Nour- 
iehan,  pressed  them  eagerly  to  her 
lips  and  bosom.  I>uring  the  brief 
moment  of  this  caress,  it  seoned  to 
our  hero  that  he  had  already  crossed 
the  bridge  of  death,  and  entered  upon 
the  abc^e  of  the  celestial  houris, 
created  by  Mohammed  for  true  be- 
lievers. 

"  Oh,  my  father !— oh,  my  sister  T 
murmured  Nouijehan,  with  the  timi- 
dity of  a  fawn ;  "  let  thy  son — thy 
brother — b^  a  boon,  if  he  have  in 
truth  found  favour.  When  I  visit 
ye  on  the  morrow,  and  if  it  may  be 
granted  on  the  next  morrow  also,  give 
me  indeed  the  privil^e  of  a  brother 
to  look  upon  my  sister  face  to  face ; 
and  blessed  be  the  God  of  Persia  who 
hath  made  me  now  his  humble  in- 
strument of  succour  and  of  health  !" 

Nourjehan  left  the  house  of  Al- 
Suli,  and  sought  his  tent  with  the 
encampment  of  the  army's  advanced 
guard.  The  dew  of  sleep  dwelt  not 
mat  ni^ht  upon  his  eyes;  for  body 
and  som  were  sundered,  and  his  spint 
rested  vnth  the  lady  chess-player. 


CUAPTEB  II. 


Generations  of  man  change,  but 
the  seasons  change  not.  Nations  and 
dynasties  roll  away,  but  light  and 
darkness  endure  in  regular  alterna- 
tion. Nourjehan  arose  from  his 
tented  couch  at  morning,  and  felt 
almost  surprised  to  see  the  sun  shining 
with  the  same  look  he  had  borne 
yesterday.  To  him  all  things  seemed 
altered,  and  the  very  atmosphere 
unlike  that  he  had  hitherto  breathed. 
The  Promethean  spark  had  lighted 
up  his  heart,  and  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  new  feeUngs  with  the  true 
enthusiasm  of  a  son  of  Iran. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
day,  and  the  next,  and  many  more 
"  next"  days  saw  Nourjehan  wor- 
shipping at  the  shrine  of  his  adora- 
tion. He  represented  himself  to  be 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  shah, 
endowed  for  the  time  with  a  com- 
mission of  particular  consequence, 
which  had  given  him  that  marked 
ascendancy  over  Ismael  Klian  and  his 
lawless  troop.  Tlie  grand  army  had 
ntered  Ispahan  in  triumph,  and  the 


emperor  had  offered  up  public  thanks- 

givings,  in  the  chief  mosques,  for  the 
appy  state  of  general  peace  in  which 
Persia  rested  beneath  his  rule. 

The  ostensible  reason  of  Nourje- 
han*s  daily  visits  at  the  dwelling  of 
Al-Suli  was,  of  course,  chess  —  im- 
mortal chess;  of  which  science  he 
declared  himself  a  perfect  adorer, 
and  prayed  for  the  help  of  the  {[reit 
master  to  perfect  him  yet  more  in  its 
philosophic  mysteries.  Al-Suli  was 
delighted  to  prove  his  gratitude  in 
the  only  way  open  to  him,  and  foimd 
his  new  pupil  as  docile  as  intellectual. 
Nourjehan  developed  profound  skill 
in  chess ;  and,  to  ttie  astonishment  of 
the  veteran,  displayed  combinations 
nearly  as  skilful  as  his  own.  In  truth 
never  had  Al-Suli  met  ^ith  so  fine 
a  player,  and  the  greater  was  the 
old  man's  joy  to  receive  his  diurnal 
visitor.  Innumerable  were  the  battles 
of  the  contending  champions  to^^ther ; 
wliile  the  form  of  the  fair  2iehca  was 
not  wanting  to  grace  the  scene,  and 
hymn  the  victor  s  song  of  triumph 
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on  the  late.  Thus  sweetly  eDthralled, 
weeks  fled  like  days,  and  Nouriehan 
more  and  more  gave  himself  up 
the  slave  of  love,  as  he  found  the 
chanus  of  the  maiden  were  the  least 
of  her  perfections,  compared  with  the 
mental  qualities  with  which  she  was 
80  surpassingly  gifted.  Nourjehan 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  practised 
chess  for  years,  and  had  prided  him- 
fielf  on  his  skill,  now  first  proved  not 
invincible.  On  the  whole,  Al-Suli 
moBtlv  came  off  as  victor;  but  was 
forced  to  confess  he  had  never  been 
80  hardly  pushed,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  his  affection  for  his  gallant  ad- 
versary increased  in  proportion  to  the 
itabbom  tenacity  with  which  he 
maintained  the  chess  encounter.  It 
must  be  owned,  that  had  Zelica  in- 
variably kei)t  her  veil  down,  the 
chances  of  victory  had  been  greater 
for  Kourjehan.  But  who  can  look 
on  ^  bright  eyes  beaming,"*  and  main- 
tain that  stoic  imperturbability  so 
essential  to  the  gathering  and  wreath- 
ing of  chess-laurels  ? 

A  month  had  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  our  parUr  were  one  sunny 
morning  emplo^ea  as  usual ;  Nour- 
jehan,  now  domiciled  almost  as  a  son 
mdeed,  playing  chess  with  Al-Suli, 
while  the  fair  Zelica  arranged  her 
graceful  buds  and  shining  flowers, 
fed  her  birds,  struck  the  chords  of 
her  lyre;  and,  looking  at  intervals 
over  the  chess  array,  exchanged  a 
timid  glance  blushingly  with  her  pre- 
server, which  spoke  fully  of  congenial 
feelings  to  the  youth's  enraptured 
heart. 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  broke  forth 
Ali-Suli,  as  if  thinking  aloud, — 
""  yea,  in  chess  alone  man  finds  end- 
^^  recreation  and  comfort  in  every 
condition  of  life.  Chess  teaches  hun 
W«  to  shun  the  snare  of  the  tempter 
-jiow  to  steel  his  heart  a^nst  the 


"  Belli!  Well  spoken,  O  my  fa- 
ther  I "  answered  Nouijehan. 

Al-Suirs  chess  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  highest  pitch.  He  poured  forth 
a  succession  of  poems  and  curious 
anecdotes  in  its  favour,  and  then 
addressed  Zelica : — 

"  Narrate,  O  my  child,  that  story 
of  the  Arab  and  his  son,  which  I 
bade  thee  embroider  in  stuffs  for  the 
new  curtains  of  our  anderOn." 

The  maiden  blushed,  and  smilingly 
complied,  in  tones  of  musical  intona- 
tion that  found  an  undying  echo  in 
the  heart  of  Nourjehan  : — 

"  An  Arab  chief  had  a  favourite 
son,  so  passionately  addicted  to  chess, 
that  he  forsook  every  thing  in  its 
behalf.  Food  hardly  passed  his  lips, 
— sleep  but  lightly  pressed  his  eye- 
lids,— time,  thought,  and  speech, — 
all  were  for  chess,  and  chess  alone. 
The  youth's  father  regretftilly  saw  life 
thus  expended,  and  remonstrated 
upon  such  infatuated  conduct  in  vain. 
*  Chess,  O  my  father  (was  his  reply 
to  every  remonstrance),  chess  con- 
tains a  remedy  for  every  earthly  ill 
save  sickness  and  death;  and  holds 
out  a  counsel  for  every  difllculty.' 
Such  was  his  constantly  repeated  an- 
swer, and  the  father  strove  with  his 
son  in  vain.  Now  at  length  a  thought 
suggested  itself.  He  charged  the 
youth  with  a  letter  of  importance, 
and  a  heavy  bag  of  eold  tomauns ; 
bidding  him  mount  nis  steed  and 
convey  them  to  a  neighbouring 
sheik.  His  son  departed  accordingly 
on  the  mission.  Then  the  chief  Sis- 
guised  a  party  of  Arabs  and  sent 
them  on  nis  son's  track;  directing 
them  to  rob  him,  bind  him  upon  his 
horse,  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
encampment  as  a  prisoner.  Allah, 
the  mighty  and  the  merciful,  opened 
the  laas  eyes ;  and,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  he  saw  his  pursuers  coming. 
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mind  that  important  maxim  of  the 
game,  to  render  up  a  piece  to  save 
8ie  mate,  I  sacrifioed  promptly  my 
horse  rknight),  and  thus  redeemed 
both  lire  and  treasure ! ' " 

"  Well  spoken,  my  soul— light  of 
my  eyes!"  said  Al-Suli,  fondly. 
"  So  runs,  indeed,  the  legend.  Thy 
words  bring  back  my  early  times, 
when  I  played  chess  daily  with  the 
caliph,  the  lord  of  Bagdad.  In  that 
capital  was  it  I  conquered  that  re- 
nowned player  Al-Moawerdi,  or  the 
Pearl ;  to  whom  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  thereupon  remarked, 
*  Of  a  truth,  man,  Al  -  Suli  hath 
changed  thy  rose-water  to  vinegar.'* 
And  what  news  in  the  city  of  the 
shah,  O  our  Nourjehan  ?" 

"  None  of  importance.  Our  Per- 
sians thou  knowest  are  renowned 
chatterers.  The  chess-players  of 
Ispahan  talk  of  thy  beauteous  daugh- 
ter, and  wonder  thou  hast  never  yet 
married  her;  —  but  where,  indeed, 
could  be  found  the  man  worthy  of 
her?" 

Zelica  blushed,  and  dropped  her  veil. 

"  My  child,"  replied  tne  old  man, 
*'  is  no  light  trifler.  She  obeys  her 
father's  will  in  all  things,  as  bidden 
in  the  Koran, — health  to  that  abund- 
ance of  blessings !  Zelica  shall 
marry  a  chess-player,  and  so  shall 
she  have  a  man  of  understanding.  I 
have  spoken  !  The  shah  himself 
should  not  wed  with  my  daughter, 
unless  she  could  love  him,  and  unless 
he  played  chess." 

"  By  the  bread  and  salt,"  responded 
the  youth,  "  a  noble  resolve,  and 
most  worthy  of  a  chess-player  of  thy 
renown.  Hast  thou,  O  my  father, 
ever  stood  in  our  shah's  refreshing 
presence?" 

"  Not  yet.  I  have  awaited  the 
return  of  Persia's  prince,  who  at 
length  comes  with  the  army  of  con- 
quest. Didst  thou  witness  the  tri* 
umphal  entry  of  our  valiant  troops  ?  " 


^  I  wat,  of  ooQTse,  there  vnih  my 
regiment" 

'^  They  say  the  prince  is  the  beit 
chess-^playcr  of  the  age ;  and  it  nu^ 
well  l^  so,  since  be  cares  so  little  f<M- 
h^hter  pursuits.  Indeed,  men  call 
bun  the  woman-hater." 

"  O  my  fother,"  cri^  Zelica, 
laughingly,  ^'  can  there  be  a  prince  no 
hard  of  heart?" 

"  Even  BO,  my  treasure ;  or  where- 
fore can  it  be  that,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  prince  has  never  married? 
Great  offence  is  taken  by  our  doetots 
of  religion  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  thus  break  one  of  our 
prophet's  holy  ordinances  ;  while, 
throughout  Persia,  every  striphng, 
if  he  be  of  quality  and  wealth,  ranst 
have,  besides  his  wife,  an  establlsbed 
and  weU-fiUed  harem." 

"  Perhaps,"  interrupted  Nooije- 
han,  with  a  smile,  *^  the  prince  of 
Persia  —  on  whom  be  peace  —  has 
never  yet  met  with  a  partner  worthy 
to  share  his  heart  and  throne,  anSi 
looketh  not  on  woman  as  a  mere  toy. 
But  this  is  idle  talk.  Bather  shew 
me,  O  my  Ikther,  how  this  chedc- 
mate  may  be  averted." 

So  the  chess  was  resumed,  and  the 
conversation  dropped.  Nourjehan 
felt  that  his  feelii^  were  recognised, 
his  affection  shared,  and  awaited  but 
for  further  assurance  to  |mt  matters 
to  the  proof,  by  an  expliat  avowal  of 
his  sentiments  to  both  father  and 
daughter. 

liappy  then  is  NouHehan  now  in 
the  amy  company  of  his  beloved 
one,  and  happy  is  Zelica  with  the 
pride  of  her  secret  soul.  Alas !  why 
may  not  such  felicity  endiire  for 
ever  ?  But  a  dim  vapour  rises  in 
Fate's  horizon,  and  that  little  dood, 
but  now  no  bigger  than  the  man'? 
hand  of  the  inspired  scribe,  may  jet 
become  a  rolling  and  mighty 'tem- 
pest, pregnant  with  swift  oestructioii 
to  the  hopes  of  love. 


Chapter  III. 
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rapidly  and  inatantaneoosly  acrost 
nw  fervid  imagination. 
.  '^  Miriam  I— Masballah!  My  face 
n  white  to-^imy  at  thy  sight,  O  girl  of 
the  cyprefls-waiflt  and  the  almond- 
ey;e.  Uoes  thy  coming  rehite  to  thy 
nustPCSB  ?  Spealc,  sitgar-lipe  ?  Is  my 
star  at  length  in  the  aecendant  ?" 

**  How  may  I,  O  my  lord,  rereal 
my  perplexity.  Of  a  truth  my  soul 
is  dned  up,  and  my  Hver  has  become 
water."  And  Miriam  burst  forth 
into  passionate  weeping;  wringing 
her  hands,  and  flapping  her  face 
violently. 

«-  Bat  girl,"  said  the  moollah,  "  be 
thyself —  he  cahn !  Is  Al  -  9uli 
dead  ? — What  i«  it  ?—  How  has  the 
eril  eye  stricken  thee  ?  " 

"  They  haTC  slain  my  lover — my 
Dooban,  the  light  of  my  eyes.  6 
moollah,  give  me  revenge,  for  my 
cause  is  thine.  Did  they  not  slight 
and  insnlt  thee?** 

"  Say  on — say  on,  woman.  Speak 
not  of  me,"  cned  Reza  Hafed,  im- 
pctuottsly. 

The  girl  proceeded  to  detail  the 
drcTimstances  of  our  past  narrative, 
as  to  the  first  coming  to  her  master's 
dwelling  of  Kouijehan  at  night, — 
the  death  of  the  ruffians  b^  his 
hand, — ^the  strangling  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, her  lover,  in  the  gwrden, — ^the 
Dearing  away  of  the  homes, — all  was 
mmutely  related  from  first  to  last. 
The  moollah  vras  confounded  with 
wonder,  but  joy  slowly  lighted  up 
his  leaden-coloured  visage.  He  saw 
in  that  story  the  seeds  of  certain  re- 
venge upon  the  chess-player  and  his 
dsn^hter,  who  had  refosed  the  hand 
of  his  nephew.  In  all  ages,  the  ven- 
l^eance  of  a  priest  has  been  no  laugh- 
ing matter. 

'^And    thou,    too,  O  my  clever 

™?™»»   thou  knewest  before  that 

5!r2J?*^  be  carried  off!"    The 

:      S!::^^  ^t  ber  head  in  the  af- 

'     ri^h""^-    «r^,IwouId  have  mar- 

fiA-  m^^  W   nephew,  for  she  is 


blood!**  and  the  moollah  smiled  oom< 
placently  at  the  thought  ''But,** 
continued  he,  '^what  or  who  can 
this  person  be — this  Nouijehan,  of 
wbcHn  thou  speidcest? — and  where- 
fore should  they  give  thy  lover  the 
cord  at  his  command  ?  Speak !  this 
matter  is  not  clear, — it  passes  com- 
prehension.'* 

"Who  can  say? — Who  knows, 
O  moollah?  He  is,  probably,  a 
Bedouin  chief  of  the  desert,  prowling 
in  quest  oi  prey,  and  thus  known  to 
the  soldiers  as  one  to  be  feared  and 
dreaded.  Doubtless  he  now  but 
awaits  the  coming  down  of  his  own 
people  to  bear  ua  away  to  the  moun- 
tains in  captivity."  And  here  Miriam 
resumed  her  agony  of  tears  and  la- 
mentations. "  By  thy  soul,  tell  me, 
O  moollah!  tell  the  poor  Miriam 
she  shall  be  avenged.** 

The  moollah  pressed  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  and  rested  for  a  few 
moments  deeply  absorbed  in  thought, 
before  he  again  spoke. 

"  Go  home,  gnrl,  to  thv  dwelling. 
Make  thy  face  even,  and  let  the  joy 
of  vengeance  lighten  thy  brow  and 
lip.  Eblis  himself  shall  rise,  but  this 
thing  shall  be  visited  on  our  enemies. 
It  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny 
that  Al-Suli  shall  be  smitten  root  and 
branch,  and  that  Miriam  should  then 
come  to  rest  for  ever  within  the  walls 
of  our  own  harem.     Now  go ;  I  have 

rken.'*  And  the  moollah  dismissed 
girl  with  a  wolfish  smile.  She  re- 
turned home  with  a  lightened  heart, 
for  she  knew  the  priest  would  work 
suddenly  as  surely. 

The  moollah,  left  once  more  to  his 
solitary  meditations,  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  that  pleasing  trance  of 
anticipation  which  the  bad  man  feels 
when  he  holds  a  naked  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  looks  upon  the  slewing 
innocent  he  is  about  to  stab.  Then 
he  gathered  up  his  robes,  stuck  his 
feet  into  his  papooshes,  and  went 
straightway  to  the  royal  palace,  the 
time  beinff  that  at  which  the  shah 
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the  matter  of  my  two  slaves,  whom 
he  met  at  nisht  returning  home, 
bearingjars,  which  he  said  contained 
wine.  The  needful  shall  not  be  want- 
ing to  defile  his  father^s  grave. — ^The 
cow's  son!"  So  Reza  Ilafed  took 
up  a  point  of  the  circle,  vrith  the 
evident  manner  of  one  come,  accord- 
ing to  law  and  custom,  to  ask  some- 
what of  maiest^,  and  composed  him- 
self patiently  till  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  speak. 

The  audience  was  formed,  and  the 
Shah  Jehan  was  in  full  divan  with 
his  wezeers  and  chief  officers  grouped 
reverentially  around  him;  resem- 
bling a  galaxv  of  stars  about  the  sun 
of  noon.  The  shah  was  a  devout 
believer  in  Islamism,  and  made  it  a 
constant  point  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  church ;  giving  them  considera- 
tion in  preference  to  things  secular. 
The  monarch  called  then,  at  once, 
upon  the  moollah  to  advance  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne ;  and  there,  upon 
the  verge  of  the  royal  praying-carpet, 
did  Reza  Hafed  distil  the  leprous  juice 
of  his  story  into  the  ears  of  king  and 
court ;  heightening  it  with  every  jpos- 
sible  addition  to  stir  up  the  ire  of  the 
sleeping  lion.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced at  the  close  of  his  smooth  and 
well-delivered  speech  was  electrical. . 

"  By  our  crown ! "  said  the  shah, 
^^  but  this  is  a  strange  story,  O  mool- 
lah !  A  romance  is  it,  even  like  that 
of  Sinbad.  Men  slain  under  the 
walls  of  the  favoured  city — the  abode 
of  peace — the  refuge  of  Persia — the 
asylum  of  the  universe !  Offenders 
strangled,  at  word  of  command,  like 
dogs, — ^robbers  from  the  desert — ^he- 
roes from  the  clouds! — how  shall 
this  be  made  clear  to  us?  Stand 
forth!  2Saul  Zemshir,  lieutenant  of 
the  police,  chief  of  our  nasackschays, 
— stand  out,  thou  accursed  one,  and 
say,  can  such  things  be,  and  thy  head 
remain  yet  upou  thy  shoulders? 
Why  is  the  king's  robe  of  protection 


a1 J^iJl^-l  O 


soul  has  flown — my  brain  is  roast- 
meat!" 

"  Away  then  at  once  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  thb  Al-Suli ! "  commanded  the 
shah,  in  a  tone  of  decision  and  dig- 
nity. "  Take  with  thee  a  soldier's 
guard,  and  a  Utter  for  the  women. 
Bring  hither  before  my  throne  every 
person  found  in  that  accursed  den  oi 
pollution,  and  that  on  the  instant 
Do  this  secretly  and  silently.    Go!" 

"  Be  chesm ! — on  my  head  be  it ! 
— ^I  am  your  sacrifice !"  And  Zaul 
Zemshir  quitted  the  royal  presence 
to  summon  his  myrmidons  and  obey 
the  orders  of  the  king,  in  a  mood 
which  betokened  Uttle  comfort  to  the 
objects  of  his  mission,  irritated  as  the 
chief  executioner  was  at  having  been 
thus  rebuked  by  his  sovereign  in 
full  divan.  After  all,  to  the  phi- 
losopher, there  are  some  points  about 
absolute  despotism  very  redeemable. 
Events  march  so  quickly  beneath  its 
sway,  that  life,  if  you  can  hold  it, 
becomes  of  double  length.  Persia 
has  no  lawyers,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word, — ^is  not  that  a  blessing  ?  The 
will  of  the  shah  is  the  law  and  the 
lawyers.  A  waive  of  his  royal  hand 
relieves  you  of  bead-ache  for  ever, 
by  simply  taking  off  your  head;  a 
look  of  his  eye  raises  the  camd-dnrer 
to  a  prince.  If  the  shah  is  a  good 
fellow,  thiuKS  cannot  move  better 
tlmn  beneaw  so  simple  a  code  of 
rule;  if,  on  the  contraiy,  the  king 
goes  too  fast,  why,  the  bowstring  is 
applied  to  his  neck,  and  one  of  nis 
seven  hundred  sons  reigns  in  hk 
stead.    But  we  digress. 

The  golden  loi^  of  light  and  life, 
the  brilliant  sun,  is  not  more  punc- 
tual in  his  diurnal  visits  to  the  &ith- 
ful  city  of  Ispahan,  than  was  our 
friend  Nourjehan  to  the  andenin  of 
Al-Suli.  While  black  mischief  ttbs 
coming  upon  that  peaceful  house- 
hold, like  the  simoom  of  Egyptian 
sands,  iu  inmates  were,  as  usual,  col- 
lected ill  social  divan ;  Al-Suli  and 
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our  friend!  Look,  look!"  The 
chess-players  started  up,  and  m  the 
agitatioii  of  the  moment  it  is  recorded 
that  the  chess-hoard  and  men  were 
spilled  upon  the  floor.  Appearances 
were  certainly  alarmuig. 

The  nasackschay  bashi,  accompa- 
nied by  a  strong  band  of  his  trusty 
nasackshays,  and  a  troop  of  guards, 
commanded  by  our  old  acquamtance 
Ali  Mohammed,  had  invested  the 
dwelling  in  regular  form  of  siege. 
Zaul  Zemshir,  far  too  great  a  man 
to  dismount  upon  an  occasion  so 
paltry  as  a  mere  arrest,  sat,  or  rather 
reclined,  upon  his  Arabian  charger, 
and  gave  forth  sundry  commands  in 
a  tone  of  suitable  importance.  A 
party  of  ferashes,  on  foot,  armed  with 
iron-pointed  staves  and  javelins,  had 
akeady  filled  the  garden.  The  wrath 
of  the  mighty  Zaul  had  in  no  wise 
abated  during  his  dusty  ride  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  vertical  sun. 

"  (to  in  to  that  pit  of  perdition — 
that  hole  of  abomination,  said  he  to 
Ah  Mohammed.  "  Go  in  there,  in 
the  name  of  the  shah,  on  whose  sha- 
dow be  the  eternity  of  space,  and  drag 
forth  its  vile  innabitants  to  light. 
Bind  their  arms  with  thongs,  and  if 
they  resist,  give  them  much  slipper 
upon  the  mouth.  Our  people  may 
break  and  ransack  the  house  mean- 
while of  the  plunder  it  contains. 
Oh !  these  evil-doers  !  Their  souls 
to  the  flame  of  Jehanum,  for  the  ashes 
they  have  cast  this  day  upon  my 
head.  Well,  well ;  I  am  somebody, 
too,  in  Persia.  See,  I  curse  and  spit 
upon  them.  How  weary  is  my  soul 
of  this  dirt  I  Go  in,  Ali ;  I  await 
thee  here." 

Ali  Mohammed  and  his  men  dis- 
mounted and  rushed  into  the  house. 
The  quiet  of  the  sanctuary  was  in- 
«^tly  tran^/brmed  into  the  confu- 
non^f  Babe/      One  party,  consisting 

Bof  tL  frreedy  ferashes,  dis- 
.  ^%^tly     throughout    the 
.t  *   '  ^^^^     and  destroying  all 
tl^'l^^^^    ^^^^^  reach,%nd 


cloak.  The  soldiers  rushed  upon  the 
peaceful  group,  with  the  humane 
intention  of  making  their  arrest,  after 
the  most  approved  Persian  fashion, 
by  first  strilcmg  the  prisoners  down 
to  earth.  Noureddin  touched  Ali 
Mohammed's  arm,  and  that  officer, 
recollecting  him,  halted  his  blood- 
hounds in  great  confusion. 

"  \Vliat  meaneth  this  ?  Tell  me  on 
your  life ! "  exclaimed  Xourjehan. 

Ali  ^lohammed  hastily  recapitu- 
lated the  incidents  of  the  morning, 
dwelling  on  the  shah's  order  and  his 
own  immediate  chief's  command.  He 
then  drew  himself  up  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  >vith  his  right  hand  pressed 
upon  his  forehead. 

"  But  when  ye  bear  the  shah's  most 
gracious  order  to  arrest,"  said  Nour- 
jehan,  "are  ye  bidden  equally  to 
abuse  ?  O  ye  of  little  discernment ! 
Speak  to  me.  Are  ye  Persians,  or 
are  ve  not  rather  Turks,  that  ye  act 
in  tnis  rough  way  ?  " 

"  Such  is  ever  our  custom,"  stam- 
mered forth  Ali  Mohammed. 

"The  custom,  then,  shall  be 
mended,"  rejoined  Xourjehan  in  a 
whisper.  "  Ilearken !  O  man  of  vio- 
lence, and  wine,  and  dice !  The  or- 
ders of  our  shah  must  be  obeyed  Is 
he  not  the  father  of  his  people  ?  Bear 
us,  then,  before  him  in  covered  litters. 
Plunder  the  dwelling ;  nay,  bum  it 
if  je  will.  But  mark !  whoso  lays 
hand  or  finger  on  the  person  of  Al- 
Suli  or  of  his  daughter,  be  it  but  to 
touch  the  hem  of  their  garments, 
that  man,  I  swear,  dies  the  death. 
O  that  swine  of  a  MooUah  I  My  spirit 
bums  to  smite  him  in  the  face !  !Now 
bear  us  quickly  to  the  palace.  Al- 
Sulil  O  my  father  I  put  thy  tmst 
in  Allah,  the  redeeming  and  the 
compassionate.  Dear  Zelica,  I  answer 
for  thy  safety."  And  Nourjehan 
unhesitatingly  passed  his  arm  around 
the  slender  waist  of  the  drooping 
maiden. 

Two  horse-litters  were  brought 
hastily  into  the  garden.  Into  one  of 
these   entered  Nourjehan,   tenderly 
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there  spoken  on  the  maiden^s  lip  pro- 
bably reasBured  her  fluttering  heart. 

Toe  cavalcade  was  set  in  matioa 
tbrongfa  the  city,  a  party  of  the  sol- 
diers and  nasackschays  remaining  be- 
hind to  complete  their  labour  crflove, 
in  the  way  of  pillage  and  destruction. 
Ali  Mohammed  rode  silently  by  the 
side  of  the  chief  executioner,  whose 
demeanour  was  now  yery  like  that 
of  a  conquering  general  entering  his 
native  city  in  triumph. 

"Are  the  women  handsome?" 
asked  Zaul  2^mshir.  "Have  ye 
bound  them  wth  the  camel-tic,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  the  shah  f 
What  booty  have  ye?  My  soul  is 
impatient  at  your  silence,  man." 

"Thy  servant  is  very  little,"  an- 
swered Ali  Mohammed,  almost  sau- 
cily. "  He  knows  nothing.  The 
veils  of  the  women  were  not  raised. 
After  all,  we  are  Mussulmans.  We 
left  the  prisoners  unbound  to  save 
trouble.  What  booty  should  we 
have,  O  my  chief?  Hadst  thou 
wished  to  steal,  why  not  have  dis- 
mounted? I.«astly,  I,  thy  devoted 
one,  am  a  soldier,  but  not  a  bandit.** 

The  ra^  of  the  great  man  boiled 
over.  His  speech  became  positive 
bellowing,  broken  into  short  sen- 
tences by  the  curvetting  of  his  horse 
upon  the  rough  stones. 

"  And  you  nave  come  away  with- 
out gold  or  jewels  I  O  Ali !  AVTiat, 
then,  is  there  for  me?  What  new 
abomination  is  this  ?  Camel-headed 
wretch !  Ass  of  Balaam  I  But  I,  too, 
am  somebody.  Yes — ^yes — ^we  shall 
see.  I  am  your  superior  officer,  child 
of  Zatan.  What  stuff  do  you  talk. 
Oh  !  beast,  and  brother  of  beasts !" 

Ali  Mohammed  replied  only  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  indicative  of 
the  most  profoimd  indifference ;  and 
thus  they  reached  the  palace,  figura- 
tively termed  by  the  people  as  the 
"  Asylum  of  the  king  ofkings."  Zaul 
Zemshir  quitted  stirrup  in  what  we 
Europeans  should  call  a  pretty  sort 
of  passion  enough,  and  advanced  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  to  render  an 
account  of  his  mission. 

The  Shah  Jehan  still  sat  upon  the 
justice-seat,  and  various  rumours 
having  gone  abroad  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  as  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  great  chess-player,  Al-Suli, 
for  along  series  of  nmrders,  robbe- 
ries, and  burnings,  the  grand  saloon 
^f  audience  was  crowded  by  all  whose 


rank  entitled  them  to  the  honours  «f 
"the  meet."  The  prisoners  were 
placed  in  a  row  near  me  royal  mns- 
mud ;  Kourjehui  doody  ^ilblded  in 
his  heavy  cloak,  and  supporting  the 
fair  trembler,  Zelica,  fmo  deng  to 
him  in  that  dread  mcmient,  as  the 
vine  clings  to  the  cedar  in  the  forests 
of  Demawend.  Zaul  Zemshir  pomp- 
ously made  his  report,  hinth^  that, 
doubtless,  were  time  given  tibwoughly 
to  raze  Al-Suli*s  humble  manskm  to 
the  ground,  many  slaughtered  Per- 
sians would  make  their  iqmesrmttce, 
there  resting  at  present  in  dieir  un- 
timely fprtLves,  The  shah  waved  his 
hand  with  an  expression  of  satisfiK- 
tion,  and  the  lora  o£the  police  stand- 
ing back  made  way  for  the  rao<^lafa. 

liesa  Hafed  repeated  his  diaige 
against  the  captives,  and  dilated,  as 
far  as  he  durst,  upon  the  enormity  of 
their  guilt.  His  bloated  ooantenanee, 
redolent  of  the  hue  of  the  forbidden 
iuice  of  the  grape,  lighted  up  like  a 
huge  pom^ranate,  as  he  poured  ^Mth 
words  more  and  more  forcible  and 
criminatory.  The  base  slave  Miriam 
told  her  tale,  and  whispers  ran  among 
the  wezeers,  which,  had  they  fallen 
upon  the  ear  of  Ai-Suli,  woukl 
hardly  have  been  deemed  consolatory. 
The  deep-toned  voice  of  the  mt 
at  length  stills  the  murmnrs  of  the 
divan,  like  oil  poured  on  the  waves. 

"And  so,  Al-Suli,  thou  man  of 
chess,"  said  the  Lord  of  Paraia,  "  thy 
peaceful  habits  serve  but  to  mask  thjr 
dark  dealings  in  the  Uood  of  Irans 
sons.  Have  ye  no  shame,  man  ?  Say, 
ye  have  heard  the  charge.  Scnne  trap 
appears  to  have  been  Iwd  by  you  and 
your  comrade  to  draw  these  men  to 
their  slaughter  -  house.  Speak  !  ye 
blood-thirsty  ones,  answ^  tJiis  tirinr. 
The  Shah  Jehan  sits  here  as  Gods 
vicegerent,  to  render  juartJoe  to  the 
pca^nt  as  to  the  prince." 

The  courtiers,  of  course,  applauded 
this  sentiment  by  a  murmur  of  ap- 
plause. "  Wonderful — wonderiVri  r 
exclaimed  Zaul  Zemshir.  ^Wss 
there  ever  king  like  ours  ?"  Nour- 
jehan  remained  silent;  the  aged 
chess-player  strove  to  speak,  but  Ae 
words  faltered  on  his  tongne.  An 
honest  man,  unjustly  accused,  is  ever 
less  able  to  defend  himself  in  speech 
than  a  scoundrel. 

"The  spoiler  came  by  night,  0 
shah,"  saia  Al-Suli,  "and  me  and 
mine  were  bound  as  robben  bind 
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their  prey.  God— the  great,  the 
powerful — sent  thii  young  man,  and 
we  were  then  wonderfully  delivered. 
Blows  were  struck;  but  the  blood 
filled  was  that  of  the  violent.  The 
king  loves  justice;  he  will  weigh 
these  things,  and  the  truth  will  be 
seen.  Of  the  Ethiop  I  know  no- 
thing. The  shah  will  permit  us  to 
^  away  with  whitened  faces,  and  will 
incline  his  merciful  ear  to  relieve  us 
in  our  adversity." 

But  the  brow  of  the  Shah  Jehan 
was  troubled,  as  the  brow  of  Mount 
Ararat  in  a  storm. 

"Ye  own  your  guilt,  then,"  said 
the  king.  "O  sons  of  strife  and 
workers  of  iniquity  ?  Life  has  been 
poured  abroad  like  water,  and  no  ex- 
cuse given  beyond  lying  words  of 
wind.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Koran, 
blood  for  blood  should  be  strictly 
rendered ;  and  who  «:e  ye,  O  ye  little 
souls,  that  ye  should  be  excepted 
fr<mi  the  holy  ordination?  Very 
strange  and  ridiculous  is  thy  tale,  Al- 
SuU ;  and  of  the  youth  there,  ye  own 
ye  know  nothing.  Yet  thy  comrade 
m  blood  stands  before  his  king  in 
obstinate  silence,  and  thus  avows  his 
guilt.  Now  hear  the  words  of  the 
shah.  Thy  daughter  may  be  spared  ; 
but  wherefore  should  not  the  sword 
of  justice  smite  the  necks  of  the  two 
murderers,  seeing  that  your  guilt  is 
80  clearly  evident  f  " 

A  plamtive  cry  arose  from  Zelica, 
like  tne  wailing  of  Rachel  reft  of  her 
young. 

"Mercy — ^mercy,**  cried  the  maiden. 
"  Mercy,  O  king  I  as  you  expect  mer- 
cy for  yourself  hereaiter." 

"The  woman  insults  the  shah!** 
cried  the  zealous  Zaul  Zemshir. 
"  Crag  her ;  give  her  mouth  the  slip- 
per !  *  And,  suiting  accordingly  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  chief-execu- 
tioner rushed  towards  the  maiden 
to  strike  her  on  the  face  with  the 
heavy  brass-heeled  shoe  of  office. 

But  the  indignity  of  this  uncalled- 
for  outrage  was  unexpectedly  checked. 
Unable  longer  to  contain  his  feelings, 
Nourjehan  dropped  his  cloak,  flung 
off  his  Turcoman  cap,  and  suddenly 
darting  upon  the  chief-executioner, 
as  the  wolf  bounds  on  the  deer, 
wrenched  the  heavy  shoe  from  his 
hand  by  main  force,  and  dealt  him 
three  or  four  blows  on  the  mouth,  so 
heavy  as  to  batter  in  the  amazed 
officer*8  front  teeth.    Turning  then 


npidly  upon  th^  mooUah,  Nomjehan 
seiaed  him  by  the  throat,  and  although 
the  priest  of  Mohammed  was  of  power- 
ful and  athletic  form,  our  hero  shook 
him  till  he  was  black  in  the  face,  and 
then  dashed  faimdown  bodily  upon  the 
marble  floor  like  a  log  of  wood,  him- 
sdif  almost  shriddng  the  while  with 
rage,  as  he  thus  vented  his  passion. 
The  court  was  struck  dumb  with 
amaze.  Nourjehan  stood  over  the 
moollah,  like  a  tiger  over  the  8laugh<- 
tered  buffalo. 

"  Enough  — enough  !  **  cried  the 
Shah  Jehan,  in  convulsions  of  merri- 
ment. "  Hold  I  dear  Kounehan. 
Let  the  poor  moollah  go,  or  thy  fa- 
ther will  die  of  laughter.** 

Loud  acclamations  rent  the  air. 
Shouts  of  joy  shook  the  roof  of  the 
hall.  Nourjehan^s  disguise  exirts  no 
more.  The  beloved  of  Zelica  is  the 
prince  royal  of  Persia.  The  maid 
became  sensible  of  the  truth,  and  fell 
into  his  arms.  Nourjehan  bore  his 
fair  prize  close  to  the  verge  of  the 
throne. 

"  I  ask,  O  my  &ther, — I  beg  this 
dear  maiden  for  my  bride,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parent,  Al-Suli." 

"  My  son,  my  daughter,  the  bless- 
ing of  a  &ther  on  you  both !"  And 
the  good  shah  tenderly  embraced  the 
pair.  "Ilow  could  I  refVise  thee 
aught,  O  Nourjehan,  —  thee,  the 
right  hand  of  Persia — ^the  young  lion 
of  Islam — the  pride,  the  glory  of 
my  blood  and  race." 

"Belli  — Belli!  well  spoken,  O 
great  king,**  ejaculated  the  courtiers, 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  Persians.  The 
dramatic  excitement  of  the  deiious' 
metU  had  broken  down  ceremony  for 
the  moment,  and  rank  and  grade  ap- 
peared forgotten.  It  was  one  vast 
umily  of  love  and  happiness.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  matri- 
monial scheme  vras  delightedly  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Al-Suli,'and  thus  was 
Nourjehan  both  mated  and  cujbck- 

MATED. 

"Speak,  O  mv  dear  son!**  con- 
tinued the  benencent  Shah  Jehan. 
"  Say,  what  shall  be  done  with  this 
calumnious  moollah  ?** 

"  Let  him,  O  my  father,**  replied 
Nourjehan — "let  the  moollah  Re- 
za  Hafed  take  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  from  the  royal  treasury  of  Per- 
sia. Let  him  be  clothed  with  a  robe 
of  honour,  and  made  chief  of  the 
mosques ;  for  so  alone  can  a  prince  of 
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thy  blood  take  revenge.  Moreover, 
the  moollah  has  looked  upon  the 
dwelling  of  Al-Suli,  and  no  man 
may  be  abased  who  hath  ever  known, 
however  remotely,  the  future  aueen 
of  Persia.  So  be  thy  face  bright,  O 
priest  I  for  we  forgive  thee." 

"  May  I  be  thy  sacrifice !"  cringed 
the  moollah.  "  Oh  I  could  thy  slave 
but  have  known ! " 

Kourjehan  addressed  the  word  to 
Zaul. 

"And  thou,  the  servant  of  the 
shah,  how  likest  thou  the  slipper 
thyself,  man?  O  hard  of  heart! 
learn  to  be  merciful  while  dutiful. 
Our  right  hand  hath  spoiled  thy 
beauty  in  the  matter  of  thy  teetn, 
and  we  will  not  forget  we  rest  thy 
debtor." 

Zaul  Zemshir  bent  to  the  verv 
ground,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
ceased  not  to  inflict  six  times  a-^ear 
upon  his  family  and  friends,  m  a 
story  of  some  two  hours'  duration, 
the  extraordinary  and  familiar  con- 
descension of  the  heir-apparent  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

"  The  faces  of  all  who  look  upon 
this  scene  of  my  joy  should  be 
whitened  by  the  snah's  graciousness," 
continued  Nourjehan;  "only  the 
woman  Miriam  is  an  outcast  from 
the  throne  of  mercy.  Put  that  she- 
devil  forth  from  Ispalian,  O  Ali 
Mohanuned,  and,  on  peril  of  her  life, 
never  let  her  again  enter  the  city  of 
delights,  or  she  shall  verily  become 
a  fresh  by-word  in  Persia,  and  the 
fate  of  the  abominable  shall  be 
likened  to  the  fate  of  Miriam,  who 
sold  her  master's  house  for  a  price, 
and  was  therefore  burned  with  the 
fires  of  earth  and  of  hell.  For  thee, 
Ali  Mohammed,  be  thyself  hence- 
forth captain  of  a  thousand  men,  but 


if  thou  most  dice,  and  drink  of  the 
unlawful,  do  it,  gJood  fellow,  in  the 
privacy  of  thy  andenin,  and  not  in 
the  public  streets." 

"  My  house  is  enlarged ! — ^my  head 
reaches  the  skies !  May  the  prince 
live  for  ever ! "  responded  Ah  Mo- 
hammed, as  he  led  forth  Miriam 
from  the  presence. 

Then  Nourjehan  tenderly  took  the 
hand  of  Al-SulL  "Thy  dwellmg, 
O  father  of  Zelica,  be  henceforth  m 
the  royal  palace  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  king  of  kings,  and  manv  be 
our  battles  on  the  chess-field.  Won- 
derful was  the  star  of  destiny  whidi 
led  me  first  into  the  presence  of  this 
my  beauteous  bride." 

And  Nouijehan  pressed  Zelica  to 
his  bosom,  while  joyous  shouts  of 
loud  acclaim  again  rent  the  air. 
"Take  me  now  unto  the  realms  of 
light,  O  Allah,  when  thou  wilt,"  au- 
dibly prayed  the  shah,  "  mv  line  will 
leave  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Persia." 

Nourjehan  and  Zelica  were  wedded 
with  fitting  pomp.  Mid  for  forty  days 
Ispahan  rang  with  the  pubUc  re- 
joicings upon  this  happy  occasion. 
Even  Ismael  Khan  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  the  past  was  washed  with 

the  waters  of  oblivion. 

«  *  *  * 

And  the  Shah  Jehan  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  Nourjehan  his  sod 
reigned  m  his  stead  over  Persia,  rul- 
ing his  people  many  years  in  mercy 
and  in  justice,  as  we  find  written 
in  the  chronicles  of  his  kingdom. 
His  union  with  2^1ica,  the  fiiir  chess- 
player, was  bright  and  uninterrupted 
until  a  late  period  of  life,  when,  as 
our  Persian  original  manuscript 
phrases  it,  "  they  were  separated  by 
the  stem  divider  of  delights  and 
breaker  of  friendships." 

G.W. 
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OuH  artists  are  all  alive  to  the  de- 
coration of  the  architectural  com- 
partments   of  the   new   houses    of 
parliament,  with  Hume's  History  of 
England  and  the  poetic   pages    of 
Spenser,    Shakspeare    and    Milton. 
Is  othing  is  talked  of  among  artists 
and  amateurs,  at  social  parties,  at  in- 
stitutes, societies,  and  conversaziones, 
but  the  opportunity  now  in  the  hands 
of  government  to  give  art  a  lift ;  to 
bid    Grenius   rise,  and    to    shew  to 
astonished    Europe    that   we    have 
painters  no  whit  inferior  to  our  poets  ; 
that  if  Beynolds,  and  Wilson,  and 
Hogarth,  and  Wilkie  have  not  put 
iEnglish  art  on  the  same  footing  with 
ItaSan  and  Flemish  art,  the  day  has 
come,  if  her  majesty's  ministers  will 
not  let  the  opportunity  slip,  to  shew 
to  your    Schnorrs    and    Overbecks 
abroad,  that  we  have  painters  like 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  among  our 
poets, — that  we,  in  short,  have  Ka- 
pbaels  and  Correggios  of  our  own. 

If  military  men  can  talk  of  nothing 
but  barracks,  balls,  and  the  mess  of 
their  own  regiment,  it  is  equally 
true,  as  James  Smith  observed,  that 
artists  can  talk  of  nothing  but  their 
own  art, — that  chiaroscuro,  hand- 
ling, breadth,  repose,  and  suchlike 
terms,  compose  tne  leading  subjects 
of  their  conversation.  Go  where 
one  will,  if  two  artists  are  in  the 
room,  the  two  come  together  by  some 
unknown  kind  of  attraction,  and  a 
fire  is  kept  up  across  a  table  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  fresco  and 
of  oil  for  mural  decorations.  They 
wander  into  all  the  technicalities  of 
their  art, — divide,  like  Capulets  and 
Montagus,  upon  the  great  features  of 
the  case, — and,  on  the  mere  minutiffi 
of  the  matter,  are  the  Big-Endians 
and  Little-Endians  of  Swift  s  inimita- 
ble story. 

Though  all  our  artists  are  not  in 
favour  of  any  one  kind  of  mural  de- 
coration, all  are  unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
new  houses  of  parliament  with 
works  of  English  growth,  either  in 
oil  or  fresco.  They  cry  out  with  one 
ftdl  and  unceasing  cry  for  public 
patronage  for  the  mgher  brancnes  of 
art;  "for  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"  to  display  the  hidden 
sources  of  their  powers.  A  pictorial 
history  of  England  seems  to  breathe 


before  them,  and  they  are  all  anxiety 
to  embody  their  conceptions  of  great 
events  upon  animated  walls  or  canvass 
for  the  benefit  of  ages  yet  unborn. 
"  Reynolds  and  West  failed  to  find 
admission  for  their  works  in  the  com- 
partments of  St.  Paul's,  but  a  love 
for  art  has  grown  up  among  us  since 
their  tune.  We  have  had  a  com- 
mittee to  take  evidence,  and  we  have 
now  a  commission  to  inquire.  We 
have  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Hallam, 
upon  this  very  commission ;  all  Eng- 
land is  alive  to  the  propriety  of  the 
work ;  all  of  us  talk,  some  write,  and 
others  lecture.  The  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Land's  End  in 
Cornwall,  to  the  stones  of  Stennis, 
will  cry  shame,  and  indignantly  re- 
fuse to  allow  a  foreign  artist  to  be 
their  Cornelius  or  Schnorr,  and  em- 
body the  great  events  of  their  his- 
tory. British  poet^  have  ever  sung 
of  British  glory,  and  British  artists 
shall  embody  what  they  sing, 
*  And  never  but  by  British  hands 

Shall  British  wrongs  be  righted.' " 

It  is  after  this  stvle,  and  in  lan- 
^age  very  much  like  this,  that  we 
nave  heard  some  of  our  more  enthu- 
siastic artists  reason. 

In  this  country  it  is  natural  enough 
for  the  many  to  ask  what  Fresco  is, 
and  what  are  its  advantages.  The  word 
signifies  fresh ;  and  fresco- painting 
implies  that  the  colours  are  laid  on 
while  the  plaster  spread  over  the 
surface  to  be  painted  is  still  fresh 
and  wet ;  thus  sinking  into  the  sub- 
stances, and  becoming,  as  it  dries,  in- 
corporated with  it.  The  colours  used 
are  prepared  with  water,  and  are  en- 
tirely mineral. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
style  of  art  are  its  durability,  its 
freedom  from  all  glare  of  colour,  the 
quickness  with  which  it  is  wrought^ 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  seen  in 
any  position.  Its  irremovability 
compelled  Napoleon,  when  robbing 
Italy  to  decorate  JParis  with  the 
glories  of  art,  to  leave  behind  him 
greater  glories  than  he  took  away. 

But  for  fresco-painting,  Italian  art 
could  not  have  had  one-fifth  of  its 
occupation,  and  in  all  probability 
might  never  have  had  its  present 
pre-eminence.  A  slow  process  like 
oil-painting  ties  doym  genius  to  the 
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production  of  fewer  works.  A  man's 
iiiiud  is  transferred  to  a  fresco  from 
a  cartoon  drawing  in  a  space  of  time 
incredibly  skorter.  But  then  fntDO 
can  only  exist  with  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  painting.  It  disdains  the  a&- 
vend  styles  caued  ornamental,  eom* 
poute,  picturesque,  and  iamiliar.  It 
depends  upon  story,  anatomy,  and 
expression.  It  is  a  cartoon  on  a  more 
endurable  materiaJ,  and  deals  with 
high  thoughts  and  high  actions. 

Por  a  long  period,  painting  in 
fresco  became  a  dead  art ;  but  of  late 
years  it  has  revived  in  Germany,  and 
U  now  likely  to  effect  a  good.  All 
travelled  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
have  idle  time  and  money  enough  in 
their  hands  to  convey  them  to 
Munich  return  to  this  country  with 
glowing  accounts  of  the  fresooes 
there,  and  talk  of  the  German  artists 
as  better  Raphaels  and  Michael  An- 
gelos.  We  like  the  simple  severity 
of  the  Gremum  school ;  but  it  is  stiU 
Albert  Dwerish.  The  Germans  imi- 
tate not  Baphael,  but  K^haers  mas- 
ters. What  had  Lawrence  been  with 
us  if,  instead  of  copying  Reynolds,  he 
had  copied  old  Uudson,  Sir  Joshua's 
master?  why,  a  stiff,  stupid,  unmean- 
ing face-painter  I  who  would  imitate 
in  a  play  Lyly  or  Marlowe,  the  pre- 
decessors of  Shdupeare,  instead  of 
Shakspeare's  self. 

If  htde  has  been  dcme  for  high- 
class  art  in  this  country,  our  his* 
torical  painters,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  djone  y&ry  little  to  excite  or  to 
deserve  encouragement.  Before  the 
days  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  art 
cannot  strictly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  England.  We  borrowed 
Rubens  and  Vandyke,  ad(^ed  Lely 
and  Kneller,  and  produced  a  Hudson 
and  a  Hayman.     It  was  then  that 
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rcntine, — a  deception  indeed,  but 
many  noble  portraits  resulted  from 
this  woful  delusion. 

More  than  dghty  years  hav^  no« 
elapsed  unee  Reynolds  rose  in  the 
fUlI  splendour  or  his  career.  And 
what  naa  art  accomplished  in  these 
eighty  years  ?  Who  are  the  mi^ity 
ones,  the  giants  of  the  land,  ih  con- 
oeptkm,  design,  and  colour  ?  In  what 
does  Sir  Joshua's  strength  consist? 
In  his  portraits  and  snudl  iancy  pic- 
tures; his  Mrs.  Siddons,  his  l>r. 
Johnmn,  his  Puck,  and  his  Straw- 
herry  Girl  I  not  in  his  Holy  Family, 
his  Ugolino,  or  his  Death  of  Canliiial 
Beaufort.  Why  the  Holy  Fuaily 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  has  1^ 
of  the  divine  essence  about  it  than 
the  worst  picture  that  any  punter  of 
the  old  Italian  school  ever  iasued 
from  his  Saint  and  Madonna  mauu- 
iactory.  His  Ugolino  is  a  starved 
mendicant,  his  Cardinid  Beaufort  any 
thing  but  a  successful  picture.  We 
then  come  to  Wilson.  Admirable 
as  Wilson  is  in  landscape,  to  our 
thinking  he  is  still  inferior  to  Gaspar 
Poussin,  to  say  nothing  of  Claode 
and  Cuyp,  who  dealt  in  a  veiy  differ- 
ent line  of  landscape.  Gainsborough 
is  thoroughly  an  English  painter, 
and  one  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of;  but  we  do  not  want  Blue 
Boys,  and  Cottage  Girls,  and  Market 
Carts  in  iresco  upon  the  walls  of  a 
senate  bouse.  Hogarth  bad  his  own 
neoiliar  province,  and  in  that  line 
Le  is  the  low  pictorial  Homer  of  hu- 
man nature;  but  talk  of  Hogarth 
and  lustoiy  punting,  you  may  as 
well  talk  of  Swift's  writing  Comusj 
or  Sterne  the  Ivankoe  of  Sc^ 

Barry  and  West  were  bad  Le 
Bruns.  The  former  had  enthusiasm, 
which  the  other  was  without;   he 
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Of  those  who  9xt  ze»k)to  la  lite 
cauae  of  Bcitish  art,  kt  us  ask  what 
are  the  eharactensties  of  the  English 
scfaocd  ?  — what  great  woiks  we  can 
hold  out  to  other  nations,  and  say 
these  are  tibe  gigantk  ofimingof  our 
laad,  theae  are  the  produce  of  the 
Shakspeares,  Miltoofi,  Wrens,  and 
NewtOBS  of  nstiye  art  ?    We  will 

S've  the  substance  of  what  01307 
kve  said  in  reply.  Beynolds  is  at 
once  referred  to ;  all  run  to  Sir 
Jodiua, — th^  talk  of  his  portraits, 
his  children,  ms  Fuek,  and  his  Straw- 
berry GirL  (Shades  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Baphael,  where  are 
your  eartoons,  your  projects,  and 
vour  sibyls  ?  Tbssk  tney  fly  to  the 
landiwayes  of  Wilson  and  Gains- 
borough; the  humour  of  Hogarth 
and  W  Okie ;  tlie  space  imd  grai^ur 
achieved  by  Hartin.  Th^  make 
out  a  schoM  ;  but  of  all  schools  that 
ever  may  be  said  to  have  flourished 
with  hi^  art  in  it  theirs  is  the 
poorest. 

Hogarth  and  Martin  set  aside  (for 
as  they  did  not  find  their  walks 
readjr  made  for  them,  they  have  no 
ooBtinental  rivals  in  patbis  of  their 
own  creation^  who  have  we  to  name 
to  contest  tne  prize  of  excellence 
¥rith  the  great  artists  of  other  coun- 
tries ?  Our  best  portrait-painters  fu:e 
still  inferior  to  Titian  and  to  Van- 
dyke ;  our  best  landscme-painters  to 
Claude  and  Foussin.  Turner's  early 
style  produced  nothing  equal  to  the 
works  of  the  younger  Vandervdde. 
Whom  have  we,  then  P  No  one  but 
Wilkie,  who  rivalled  Teniers,  and 
the  best  of  the  Dutch  schod,  in  truth 
of  touch  and  character,  and  surpassed 
than  all  in  the  tellii^  of  his  story, 
and  the  high  moral  purpose  of  ms 
painting. 

And  yet  a  nation  i^  portrait  and 
landscape-painters,  of  dogs,  and  the 
whole  race  of  the  brute  creation,  are 
feverish  to  begin  in  fresco,  and  por- 
tray the  diief  events  of  English  his- 
tory upon  the  walls  within  which  our 
senatorB  ass^nble.  A  school  whose 
chief  excellence  c(mai8ts  in  cdour, 
and  the  truth  of  its  detail,  is  solicitous 
to  throw  colour  and  ornament  aside, 
— to  fight  with  weapons  they  are  un- 
used to, — to  work  m  the  grand  style 
of  art,  the  siomle,  the  severe.  Fancy 
Kesmej^  or  Hook,  or  any  other  ex- 
cellent fiune-writer,  putting  forth 
iiis  ffl-dkected  genius  to  produce  a 


drama  like  the  PpoimBSi£us  Bovnd,  or 
Milton's  Paradue  Lost;  who  would 
not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 

At  the  very  moment  when  our  ar- 
tists aie  all  anxiety  to  know  what 
the  royal  cammisaioners  are  about, 
lo!  and  behold!  out  comes  an  ad-* 
vertisement  in  the  public  papers  of 
their  ^ooeedings  and  intentions. 
Nothing  is  said  positively  in  fiivour 
<^  fresco, — no  promise  is  held  out 
that  the  walls  (^the  houses  of  par- 
liament will  uhimatdy  be  decorated 
by  British  or  by  finreign  arti^; 
but  the  commissicmers  offer,  with 
an  eye  to  fresco,  three  300/.  prizes, 
three  200/.,  and  five  100/.  prises, 
for  Uie  beat  uncoloured  cartoons, 
by  British  artists  from  British  his- 
tory, from  Spenser,  from  Shak- 
speare,  or  from  Milton,  leaving 
the  sulMeot  to  the  choice  and  discre- 
tion of  tne  artist 

There  are  other  stipulations.  Each 
artist  is  to  assume  the  anonymous, 
and  send  in  his  work  with  a  mere 
motto  or  mark.  No  figure  is  to  be 
less  than  life,  and  no  drawing  to 
measure  less  than  ten  (x  more  than 
fifteen  feet. 

We  see  much  to  commend  in  this. 
The  commissicmers  allow  of  a  trial, 
give  our  artists  a  chance,  pay  them 
kn:  their  best  pictures,  and  promise 
a  rich  field  for  successful  genius.  A 
good  cartoon  will  make  a  good  fresco, 
a  bad  cartoon  a  bad  fresco.  It  would 
be  a  national  disgraoe  to  perpetuate  a 
fiulure  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses 
of  parliament,  mere  fc^y  and  ex- 
pense to  set  men  to  work  in  fresco 
who  cannot  execute  a  carUxm.  Not 
but  that  a  wall  with  a  fresco  upon  it 
is  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  a  coat 
of  most  respeetable  whitewash.  '*  Here 
is  Thrale,  *  said  Johnson,  "  has   a 


thousand  tun  (^copper; 


r;  vou  may 
paint  it  all  round  if  you  vdll ;  it  will 
serve  him  to  brew  in  afterwai^ds. 
Will  it  not,  sir  ?"  The  rich  brewer, 
it  is  said,  smiled,  and  nodded  an 
absent 

What  a  medley  of  subjects  th^c 
fint  week  in  May  1843  will  brine 
togedier, — for  that  is  the  period 
named  by  which  competitors  must 
have  sent  in  their  drawings  for  the 
judges  to  meet  to  consider  and  re- 
ward. What  numbers  of  Unas  and 
lambs  shall  we  have  from  Spenser ; 
of  Satan  s  summoning  his  l^;ions ;  of 
Hamkt  with  the  skull  in  ms  haod  ^ 
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and  all  the  oflten-recurring  subjects 
of  every  London  exhibition,  'then 
the  scenes  from  British  history — 
everlasting  landings,  deaths,  battles, 
burials,  processions,  and  trials, — all 
the  old  stories  attempted  b^  West, 
Barry,  Northcote,  Opie,  Bird,  and 
Hilton. 

But  we  beg  pardon;  battles  and 
processions  are  put  without  the  pale, 
and  painters  must  paint  incidents  and 
accidents  to  represent  some  of  the 
great  events  of  our  history.  Lord 
Anglesea's  losing  his  leg  must  stand 
for  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  old 
I^rd  Rolle  on  the  tumble  for  Queen 
Victoria's  Coronation.  All  other  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  war  must  be  set 
aside,  that  each  cartoon  may  have  its 
full  complement  of  able-bodied  men 
in  the  foreground. 

We  have  lately  been  thinking  over 
a  list  of  subjects  from  British  history 
which  are  likely  to  paint  well.  Nearly 
all  we  are  about  to  enumerate  have 
been  attempted  before,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  so  indiffer- 
ently, that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber may  still  be  considered  open  sub- 
jects, or  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
subjects  to  he  let  Indeed,  we  fear,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  event 
in  English  history  painted  so  well 
that  it  may  be  deemed  preoccupied. 
We  copjr  them  as  they  occur  to  us. 
Alfred  m  the  Neatherd's  Cottage. 
Canute  reproving  his  Flatterers.  The 
Confessor  touching  for  the  Evil. 
Finding  the  body  of  Harold.  Death 
of  Rufus.  King  John  signing  Mag- 
na Charta.  Queen  Philippa  inter- 
ceding for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais. 
Death  of  Wat  Tyler.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  protected  in  the  Forest.  Mur- 
der of  the  young  Princes  in  the 
Tower.  Burial  of  the  Princes.  Trial 
of  Queen  Katherine.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Tilbury  Fort.  Death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Seizure  of  Guy 
Fawkes.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Charles  I.  signing  Strafford's  Death- 
Warrant.  Strafibrd  on  his  way  to 
Execution.    Cromwell  dismissing  the 


scriptions  or  classes  of  men  of  genius. 
Their  history  they  get  from  pictures, 
and  their  poetry  from  off  the  stage. 
Talk  of  Marv  Queen  of  Scots  to  an 
artist,  and  the  chief  events  he  re- 
members in  her  reign  are  Bizzio^s 
murder,  Knox's  admonition,  and  her 
escape  from  I.<ochleven;  and  these 
they  know  through  Opie,  Allan,  and 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  Fuseli  was  a 
prodigy  among  them,  but  no  criterion 
of  their  knowledge.  An  artist's 
yearly  quantity  of  reading  seems  to 
extend  over  the  Academy  catalogue, 
and  the  cut  out  passage  ne  attanpts 
to  illustrate. 

We  once  heard  a  Scotch  poet  com- 
plain that  there  was  no  more  room 
lor  poets  less  than  Shakspeare,  as 
Bums  had  taken  up  every  small  sab- 
iect  susceptible  of  song ;  and  we  have 
heard  more  than  one  portrait-painta* 
complain  that  Sir  Joshna  Beynolds 
had  left  no  good  position  unoccupied. 
But  no  true  poet  will  complain  that 
his  predecessors  have  pre-engaged 
every  good  subject  for  his  Muse,  and 
no  go<S  portrait-painter  will  say  that 
Reynolds  has  taken  up  every  possible 
position  for  a  sitter.  Bums  "wrote 
delightfully  upon  the  daby,  and  so 
has  Wordsworth  since  Bums's  time; 
yet  we  do  not  believe  that  these  two 
great  poets  have  sung  all  that  is 
to  be  said  of  the  ^^  wee  modest  crim- 
son-tippit  flower."  The  daisy  is  still 
an  inexhaustible  subject,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  something  better 
may  yet  remain  to  be  said  of  the 
daisy  than  Bums  or  Wordsworth 
have  written.  Poets  create  subjects; 
poets  take  up  subjects  already  famous ; 
and,  with  that  rare  art  whicn  belongs 
peculiarly  to  genius,  give  to  common 
topics  a  fresh  and  increasing  interest. 
A  great  painter  will  create  a  position; 
or,  if  he  adopts  a  well-known  atti- 
tude, will,  by  touch,  character,  and 
colour  (the  very  soul  of  the  picture), 
palliate  the  robbery  by  making  us 
foi^t  what  is  old  in  the  high  ex- 
oelkncies  of  what  is  new. 

A  pdnter  who  will  complain  of  a 
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surpassed;  or  that  the  world,  re- 
membering them,  would  call  that  man 
presumptuous  of  whom  it  was  told 
that  he  was  at  work  uoon  subjects 
rendered  famous  as  these  have  been  by 
West  and  by  Wilkie.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, but  complete  novelty  and  success 
can  justify  the  attempt  of  taking  up 
snbjects  already  famdiar  to  us  all. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
write  upon  the  stories  of  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  or  Othello ;  but  he  would  be 
a  rare  genius,  indeed,  who  wrestled 
Shakspeare  on  his  ovm  ground  and 
beat  bun.  We  have  no  expectation, 
however,  of  seeing  or  hearing  of  so 
*'  fiemltless"  a  "  monster." 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  subjects  for  painters  to  embody, 
we  come  to  the  real  want — a  want  of 
painters  for  the  subjects.  The  pages 
of  Hume,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  aboimd  in  noble  incidents  for 
colour  and  canvass,  but  no  puny  hand 
must  deal  with  great  events.  A  good 
—  nay,  a  very  excellent  painter  of 
familiar  life  must  not  expect  to  leap 
forth  in  one  night  a  kind  of  Michael 
in  his  art.  The  sonnetteer  must  weigh 
well  his  excellencies  before  he  as- 
sumes the  learned  sock.  The  por- 
trait-painter who  paints  one  head 
well  must  not  run  Irom  his  humble 
kit-kat  to  a  large  cartoon,  and  deal 
with  many  figures,  telling  a  great 
event  recorded  either  in  the  poetic 
or  historic  page.  Let  him  first  ask 
whether  or  not  he  can  instance  among 
his  many  portraits  any  one  head 
painted  historicaUy,  that  is,  not  in 
the  Newgate-&shion,  but  as  portraits 
doin^  something,  thinking  more,  and 
lookmg  as  if  they  had  been  cut  from 
a  large  historical  picture.  All  our 
best-tninking  portraits  seem  as  if  they 
belonged  to  some  historic  canvass. 

It  IS  evident  that  in  this  competi- 
tion Turner,  Callcott,  Collins,  lio- 
berts,  Stanfield,  Lee,  and  the  whole 
race  of  landscape-painters  are  wholly 
excluded.  Callcott,  it  is  true,  h^ 
painted  a  liaphael  and  the  Fora- 
rina,  and  a  ^^  Milton  Dictating  to  his 
I^iughters,'*  both  of  the  historic  size; 
and  he  may  possibly  ruTiy  as  the 
jockeys  express  it.  fkjually  true  is 
it  that  Shee,  Phillips,  Pickersgill,  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter  are  excluded,  for  no 
mere  painter  of  portraits  should,  as 
we  thmk,  contend  for  a  prisse,  where 
so  many  blanks  are  likely  to  turn  up. 


Martin  has  never  painted  figures  the 
size  of  life.  Will  the  great  painter 
of  *'  Joshua  Commanding  the  Sun  to 
stand  still"  come  forward  upon  this 
occasion  Y 

And  what  is  Edwin  Landseer  likely 
to  do  ?  He  may  attempt,  it  is  true, 
a  Richard  I.  and  the  Lion,  or  Una 
and  her  I.iamb,  or  Charles  II.  strolling 
in  St.  James's  Park  with  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine  and  half-a-dozen  dogs 
of  King  Charles's  breed.  He  may 
attempt  these,  and  succeed.  But  he 
would  be  unwise,  indeed,  to  wade  out 
beyond  his  depth,  and  try  the  Magna 
Charta  scene,  or  any  great  subject. 
Will  Landseer,  then,  come  forward  ? 
We  think  not.  Who,  then,  are  your 
artists?  Will  Ward  come  forward 
with  another  allegorical  Waterloo, 
and  call  forth  another  exclamation 
of  wonder  from  the  great  Duke? 
We  hope  not.  "  I  had  rather,"  said 
Johnson,  "  see  the  portrait  of  a  dog 
that  I  know,  than  all  the  alle^oric^ 
paintings  they  can  shew  me  m  the 
world.      So  would  we. 

The  chances  of  a  three  hundred 
pound  premium  will  tempt  many, 
and  the  nonour  of  English  art  induce 
others  to  come  forward.  In  the 
Academy  Maclise,  Eastlake,  Etty, 
Briggs,  llart.  Cooper,  and  Allan  will, 
in  afl  likelihood,  enter  the  arena  of 
competition;  of  those  out  of  the 
Academy  we  hear  of  Martin,  Haydon, 
Burnet,  Ilayter,  and  the  two  Foggos. 
Many  a  young  artist  who  has  nothing 
to  lose  out  much  to  gain  by  com- 
petition will  gladly  try  to  carry  off 
a  prize  from  one  of  his  elder  brethren 
of  the  brush.  An  established  artist 
grumbles  at  the  smallness  of  the  re- 
ward, as  insufiicicnt  for  the  time  be- 
stowed and  the  money  he  will  be 
compelled  to  j^ay  for  models.  A 
younger  man  with  a  fame  to  achieve 
grumbles  and  works  away. 

The  first  fresco-work  executed  in 
this  country  was  in  a  chapel  at  Moor- 
fields  (a  bad  neighbournood  for  a 
beginning) ;  our  next  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  in  our  new  houses  of 
parhament.  I^t  us  see  then  that  we 
excel,  nor  let  it  be  said  of  our  later 
attempts  how 

"Fulse  Fame  cries  Athens;  honest  Truth, 
Moorfields," 

as  Garth  has  said  of  some  bad  cried- 
up  tragedy  of  his  day.    jOOqIc 
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BTHnCBOIK 


Thsrb  'tna  a  fine  family  in  the 
Wrexham  neighboarhood,  that  of 
ihe  Warrii^^tons,  of  whom  there  now 
are  five  soosy  and  there  were  four 
danghters.  It  would  have  beem  difll- 
eult  to  have  found  a  handsomer  or  a 
better-natored  fynily  than  this^  or, 
as  far  as  the  female  branch,  one  more 
aeeomplished,  althoagh  my  &ther 
nsed  to  say  that  not  one  of  them 
ooukl  tell,  within  an  honr,  what 
o'clock  it  was,  had  he  or  she  been 
asked  the  question  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  There  was  oerUunly  some  truth 
in  this  remark,  and  it  often  happened 
that,  when  enga^  to  a  oikner- 
party  some  miles  distant,  their  coach 
would  be  at  their  door  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  at  that  of  their  hosts, — 
the  mere  effect  of  a  certain  abstrac- 
tion of  the  mind,  commonly  called 
absence,  to  which  the  cleverest  people 
are  subject. 

Bom  in  the  same  pari^,  v^ 
near  of  an  age,  and  wim  congenial 
tastes  for  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  it  was 
natural  that  a  strict  intimacy  should 
subsist  between  two  of  the  male 
scions  of  this  family,  one  of  them  the 
present  consul  at  rripoli,  the  other 
me  a  captain  in  the  8th  Hussars, 
and  myself;  and  the  followii^  little 
anecdote  of  the  consul  will  tend  to 
riiew  how  soon  he  discovered  a  pas- 
sion fcMT  one  of  oar  prevailing  na- 
tional sports,  and  by  which,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  when  he  entered 
into  it  in  earnest  in  after  life,  he  was 
no  trifling  sufferer.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  the  races  at  Chester,  whither 
he  heard  I  was  gone  on  mv  pony ; 
he  made  a  request  to  his  father  that 
the  like  treat  should  be  afforded  to 
himself  which  was  refused.     The 

vr/^tinrv  <i«TkilHirk4      n/\%mrA«rAi*     vara  a    v»^^     ^r\ 


proceeded  a  eertttn  n  wilier  ^  nules 
mm  home»  he  eried  out  "^  I  am 
here.*"  There  was  then  nothing  kft 
for  it  bat  his  proeeeding  t*  the  laee- 
course;  and  uie  extreme  good  ho- 
monr  of  his  parents  merely  treated 
the  matter  as  a  joke. 

Hammer  was  the  christian  name  ef 
this  third  sen  of  the  house  of  War^ 
rington,  and  he  wisagreat  fitvonnte 
of  his  &ti^er's.  As  coneems  myaeli^ 
par  mobile  fratrmtj  twins  in  wicked- 
ness—  if  I  may  so  traaslate  the 
words — we  were  beyond  our  jean 
in  those  accomplishnients  which  it 
is  mort  dftrirable  that  younger  bro- 
thers in  their  early  teens  shoold  not 
possess.  And  I  wul  give  a  sample: — 
On  one  new  year's  eve  we  set  out 
firom  FUisgnmow  on  our  ponies  after 
dinner  to  a  gentleman's  hovse,  about 
seven  miks  distant,  to  be  ready  fat 
Sir  Richard  Puleston's  hounds  the 
next  morning,  and  the  following  was 
the  order  of  our  proceedings :— PMs- 
ing  by  a  smail  j'ublie-lKNiBe  at 
Overton  brid^  we  had  a  bowl  of 
punch,  which  we  drank,  and  had  to 
VKY  for  the  bowl,  which  we  bEt^DC. 
When  arrived  at  the  gentleman's 
house,  we  found  hknself  and  his  hiy 
goae  out  to  dinner,  which  vm  exactly 
what  we  were  delighted  to  find,  far 
en  this  account  then  was  aonemerry* 
making  aaonnt  the  servants^  in 
which  we  remij  joined,  and  rather 
an  awkward  aecadent  was  the  result 
Whilst  the  butcher  of  the  village  w» 
in  the  middk  of  his  SQn|^,  and  pret^ 
comfortably  drunk,  I  tripped  up  his 
chair,  and,  by  his  fidling  heavily  co 
his  back,  caused  a  gash  to  be  cot  in 
his  head  ^11  two  inches  long. 

As  may  be  imagined,  we  ielt  a 
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said  Sir  Eichaird;  "atall  erentsthey 
seem  to  enter  weW — the  last  ex- 
pression being  that  \vhich  is  applied 
to  young  hounds  on  the  first  season 
of  their  being  entered  to  their  ^ame. 
lAyJidtu  Achates,  however,  had  sub- 
sequently better  success  with  the  fe- 
male sex,  haying  esy>or!?ed  a  lady  of 
great  weaJth,  althougti,  alas !  unequal 
to  gratify  her  husband's  lore  of 
hounds  and  horses,  race^horses  espe- 
cially, and  to  the  last-mentioned  se- 
ducers was  the  deficiency  to  be 
placed. 

Having  spoken  of  the  comely  a^ 
pearance  and  accomplishments  of  this 
family,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
it  was  to  the  two  elder  daughters 
that  the  witty  Watkin  Hayman  ad- 
dressed himself  in  these  flattering 
words,  already  alluded  to  in  this 
work  :  — "  Here  is  the  lady  that 
paints,  and  here  is  the  lady  that 
needs  no  paint.**  The  fact  was,  each 
was  an  artist  in  oil-colours,  the  first- 
named  rather  the  best  of  the  two, 
whilst  the  other  had  the  call  in  the 
fineness  of  her  complexion  and  the 
other  natural  adornments  of  the  fe- 
male form. 

Coincidences  of  circumstances  oc- 
casionally take  place,  which  no  doubt 
account  for  what  would  otherwise 
scarcely  obtain  credit  from  the  re- 
cital of  them.  T  can  name  one,  hav- 
ing for  its  origin  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers  of  whom  I  have  been 
sp^Jdng  as  the  companions  of  my 
early  days.  I  had  ior  many  years 
lost  signt  of  Captain  Thofnhill 
Warrington,  late  of  the  8th  Hussars, 
and  formerly  of  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  by  reason  of  his  having  gone 
to  India  with  the  first-named  regi- 
ment ;  and,  at  other  times,  not  mov- 
ing in  the  same  walk  of  life  with  my- 
seli.  It  happened,  however,  that  on 
his  quitting  the  army,  he  seated  him- 
self in  a  pretty  cottage  amSe  in  Hamp- 
shire, and,  when  at  a  dinner  party 
in  his  neighbourhood,  heard  mention 
made  of  my  name.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, he  iound  he  had  accidentally 
settled  himself  within  six  miles  of 
what  he  might  justly  call  his  earliest 
friend  in  lue.  But  the  coincidence 
did  not  end  here.  A  year  or  two 
previously  to  my  quitting  Hamp- 
f^hire,  my  old  friend  and  neighbour 
quitted  it  for  the  purpose  of  residing 
at  Cambridge,  where  his  only  son  was 


readinfif  hard  for  his  degree.  Thede- 
gree  obtained,  he  addp^sed  him  thus : 
— "  We  will  now  repair  to  France 
for  a  year  or  two.**  And,  without 
knowing  that  I  was  living  in  the 
country,  he  became  domicilra  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  house  I  now 
occupy,  and  which  I  occupied  at  that 
time. 

The  family  of  the  Kenyons  were 
spread  throughout  the  vicinity  of 
Wrexham,  the  late  Chief  Justice,  of 
course,  at  their  head.  His  lordship 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  my  father, 
who  never  took  any  serious  step  with- 
out first  asking  for  his  advice.  And 
one  of  the  earliest  incidental  acts  of 
my  life  within  my  recollection  was, 
my  dining  at  his  seat,  Greddington 
Hall,  with  my  father,  a  circumstance 
not  worthy  of  mention  were  it  not 
that  it  leaoB  to  a  notice  of  something 
connected  with  my  visit.  This  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  having 
been  the  means  of  my  settling  in  my 
own  mind,  even  at  that  early  age  — 
say  my  fifteenth  year  —  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  future  character  of  his 
lordship's  sons,  of  whom,  at  that 
period,  there  were  three.  And  on 
what  did  I  form  my  judgment  ?  On 
the  following  simple  grounds : — 

"  Where  are  Lloyd  and  Georee  ?" 
(the  two  elder  ones),  asked  Lord 
Kenyon,  wishing  that  my  father 
might  see  them. 

"They  are  in  the  garden,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Send  for  them."  resumed  his 
lordship;  "and  wnen  they  have 
changed  their  shoes,  for  the  grass  is 
wet,  tell  them  to  come  here.  And 
where  is  Tom?"  (the  youngest  son.) 

"  Master  Thomas  is  in  the  stable, 
my  lord,"  was  the  reply  given  by 
the  footman. 

Now  it  happened  that  Lloyd  died 
at  an  early  age,  consequently  George 
is  the  present  lord,  who,  excellent 
man  though  he  be,  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  six  times  in  a  stable  since 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking ; 
whilst  Tom —  "  His  Honour"  as  the 
coachmen  and  gnards  on  the  Shrews* 
bunr  road  call  nim  —  has  not  ceased 
to  delight  in  one,  and  seeing  twelve 
or  fourteen  coach-horses  wefi  bedded 
down,  all  for  his  own  driving  on  the 
said  Shrewsbury  road !  But  does  it 
follow  that  a  love  of  stables,  and 
horses  and  the  driving  or  riding 
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them  is  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tical fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  magistrate  ? 
Should  any  modem  cynic  hold  such 
an  opinion,  let  him  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Kenyon,  of  Prado,  near  Oswestry, 
and  make  the  inquiry  in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the 
truest  test  of  any  man  is  to  be  found. 
He  will  there  learn  that  "  His  Hon- 
our," notwithstanding  his  strange 
propensities  for  driving  coaches,  as 
Dr.  Pair  said  of  his  pupfl  Dick  Parry 
in  my  presence,  is  exceeded  by  none 
in  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice  as  a  magistrate, 
and  all  the  duties  his  situation  in  life 
calls  upon  him  to  perform ;  and  his 
conduct  of  chairman  of  the  quarter 
sessions  has  given  ample  proof  that, 
although  his  coaching  propensities 
were  not  inherited  from  his  father, 
his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  his  country  shews  that  there  is  no 
mistake  as  to  whose  son  he  is.  I 
know  of  no  more  useful  country- 
gentleman  ;  but,  as  his  old  friend  and 
brother  amateur-coachman  the  late 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Shelswell,  Oxford- 
shire, used  to  s^,  "  WJio  wotdd  have 
thought  of  old  Chief  Justice  Kenyon 
being  the  father  of  a  coachman  f^ 

But,  proud  as  I  am  of  my  long 
acquaintance  with  "  His  Honour, 
and  also  of  having  been  allowed  to 
drive  his  coach,  a  favour  conferred 
on  few  besides,  the  member  of  the 
Kenyon  family  with  whom  I  was 
most  intimate  was  his  cousin,  the 
squire  of  Penylan,  now,  unhappily 
for  his  fHends,  no  more;  a  sports- 
man of  eminence,  who  took  me  by 
the  hand  at  an  early  age,  and  our 
friendship  continued  to  his  last 
hour. 

But  how  am  I  to  describe  this 


his  friends.  Then  he  was  a  sports- 
man, agreeable  to  my  definition  of 
that  term.  He  had  occasionally  a 
few  horses  in  training,  but  I  nevo- 
heard  of  his  betting  more  than  ten 
pounds  on  their  performances,  nor 
on  that  of  others.  He  had  always  a 
neat  stud  of  hunters,  and  rode  them 
well  to  hounds,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Oxfordshire,  whither 
it  was  his  custom  to  ^o  for  a  ooaple 
of  months  after  Christmas.  Wifli- 
out  being  what  is  called  a  bmisiiiff 
rider,  which  implies  one  who  wifi 
ride  at  apparently  impractiGable 
fences,  in  the  determination  to  be 
with  the  hounds  at  all  risks,  after 
the  manner  of  Tom  Smith  ;  who 
talks  of  there  being  no  fence  which 
a  man  cannot  get  over  with  a  fall — 
and  he  himself  says  he  has  had  a 
&11  in  eveiy  field  in  Leicestershire; 
without  being  a  bruising  rider,  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  Lloyd  Williams  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  horsemen,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  allowed  me,  and  the 
neatest  in  all  his  appointments  that 
I  have  come  across  to  this  day. 

Tracing  the  banks  of  the  Dee  to- 
wards its  source — ^the  splendid  lake  of 
Bala — ^is  a  handsome  modem  mansion 
spelled  Kiig,  but  pronounced  Ri^ue, 
tne  seat  of  Colonel  Griffith  Vaughan, 
now  only  surviving  brother  of  the 
worthy  and  patriotic  baronet  of  that 
name,  who  for  so  many  years  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Merioneth  in 
parliament,  and  who  by  his  advice 
and  example  has  done  more  towuds 
enlightenmg  the  num-skull  farmers 
of  that  part  of  the  principality  than 
any  other  man  ever  attempted  to  do. 
But  it  is  of  the  colonel  I  un  about 
to  speak,  because  he  very  nearly 
comes  within  the  wide  limit  of  the 
Wrexham  neighbourhood.  At  all 
events,  he  is  a  freauent  visitor  to  it, 
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some  reason  may  be  given — a  worldly 
one  1  admit  —  for  this  excessive 
popularity,  especially  amongst  a  cer- 
tain class,  wno  measure  a  man's 
merits  by  his  purse,  or  the  many 
good  dinners  he  gives  in  a  week, 
liiig  may  be  called  an  open  house 
throughout  the  year,  unless  it  be  for 
a  few  weeks  when  its  proprietor  par- 
takes of  the  gaieties  of  the  London 
season.  And  I  will  produce  proof 
as  I  proceed.  When  the  colonel  re- 
turns from  his  morning's  ride,  or  his 
morning's  sport  —  for  he  keeps  a 
pack  oifoxhounds  by  way  of  adding 
to  the  charms  of  R\ig  —  his  first 
question  on  dismounting  from  his 
horse  is,  "  Who  is  here  r  that  is  to 
say,  what  new  guest  has  arrived? 
for  being  without  a  guest  is  an  epoch 
yet  to  arrive  with  this  hospitable 
vVelshman.  Then — perhaps  another 
feather  in  his  plume — the  colonel  is 
not  only  a  stanch  Torv,  but  a  great 
supporter  of  the  church  ;  at  least,  we 
uiav  presume  him  to  be  so,  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  absence  of 
a  clergyman  to  say  grace  at  the  Bug 
dinner-table  is  a  thing  unheard  ot, 
whilst  it  often  happens  that  a  choice 
might  be  made  ot  half-a-dozen  of 
the  sacred  order  for  that  sacred 
purpose,  now  becoming  very  nearly 
obsolete  at  the  tables  of  laymen. 
And  for  this  reason  it  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me,  that,  as  in  former 
tunes  when  the  value  of  church 
preferment,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  it  to  sell,  and  of  many 
who  wanted  to  buy,  was  enhanced 
by  being  ^*  situated  within  easy  reach 
of  hounds'*  (to  use  the  words  of  ad- 
vertisements, many  of  which  I  have 
seen)  it  might  not  deteriorate  that 
of  a  Welsh  rectory,  if  stated  to  be 
"  within  easy  reach"  of  Colonel 
Vaughan's  dmner-room. 

But,  jesting  apart,  how  can  a  sin- 
gle man,  with  a  good  fortune,  and 
residing  in  a  part  of  the  principality 
of  Wiues  not  plentifully  provided 
with  persons  so  situated,  better  spend 
that  fortune  than  by  entertaining  at 
his  table,  and  finding  amusement  for, 
the  resident  gentlemen  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, be  they  clerical  or  lay? 
And  that  they  themselves  should  be 
ready  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  tne  house  in  question,  is  not  to 
he  marvelled  at  when  I  say  that  a 
pleasanter  companion  than  Colonel 
Vaughan  is  very  rare  to  find.    But 
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the  thing  speaks  for  itself;  mere 
good  eating  and  drinking  have  power 
only  over  a  few  to  induce  them  to 
indulge  in  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  society  of  a  man  they  do  not  like, 
and  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  Welsh 
church  to  suppose  that  its  reverend 
ministers  would  so  unworthily  pros- 
titute themselves. 

One  little  anecdote  touchiiig  the 
hospitality  of  Rdg  niay  be  aUowed 
me.  The  colonel  some  years  ago, 
finding  it  inconvenient  to  provide  room 
for  the  horses  of  comers  and  goers, 
built  a  large  stable  not  partitioned 
into  stalls,  for  which  reason  he  hu- 
morously gave  it  the  name  of  "/Ac 
saloon^  Into  this  the  horses  of  visi- 
tors for  the  day  were  put  to  help 
themselves,  when  those  which  were 
the  best  biters  and  kickers  got  the 
best  share  of  the  provender  provided 
for  them. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  case 
now,  but  there  is  a  cup  at  liCig  of 
great  family  antiquity,  which  every 
guest  was  required  to  drmk  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  house.  Luckily  for  my- 
self, it  is  not  of  the  heroic  order,  tor 
I  remember  having  drunlc  it,  not 

once,  but  I  will  not  say  how 

many  times.  These  family  cups 
are  common  in  Welsh  houses  of 
note.  One  Welsh  squire,  uideed, 
had  two,  one  of  which  he  called  The 
Cardinal  and  the  other  The  Pope,  but 
neither  I  think  could  be  called  the 
cup  of  health,  still  less  of  good  ge- 
nius, which  last  was  considered  oy 
the  ancients  as  preventive  of  those 
peccadilloes  of  which  excess  in  strong 
drinks  is  so  very  often  the  cause. 

I  must  now  retrace  my  steiKs,  and 
return  to  the  Wrexham  neighbour* 
hood,  in  which  Rilg  cannot  exactly 
be  included.  I  must  notice  the  bow- 
meetings  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  have  been  so  long  carrieil  on 
with  extraordinaiy  spirit,  and  which 
still  exist  throughout  the  various 
changes  that  naturally  have  taken 
place  in  the  society  of  which  they 
were  composed. 

I  have  already  said  that  Sir  Foster 
and  JjdAy  Cunliil'e  were  the  origiuid 
promoters  of  this  ancient  and  classic 
pastime  in  this  i>art  of  the  Avorld^ 
ner  ladyship  being  the  lady  pa- 
troness ofjwnat  was  here  called  the 
Society  of  Ancient  British  Bowmen, 
during  her  life ;  and  most  zealously 
did  they  promote  it  by  their  exampfe 
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and  intereet.  Then  the  many  beau- 
tiful domains  in  this  very  jHCturesque 
country  added  much  to  the  cekbnty 
of  these  meetings^  and  certainly  on 
a  fine  summer^s  day  the  eye  could 
not  wish  to  dwell  upon  a  more  de- 
lightful scene  than  the  tents,  the 
shooting  buttf,  and  the  company  as- 
sembled in  the  varioQS  f^tmnds,  pre- 
sented to  it.  As  an  ornament  to  the 
person,  the  bow  has  always  been  con- 
sidered most  important.  It  was  borne 
by  kings  as  an  ensign  of  royalty, 
which  wc  learn  from  Homer  and 
several  other  authors;  whilst  the 
sacred  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Jon- 
athan stripped  himself  of  the  robe 
that  was  upon  him  and  gave  it  to 
David,  and  his  garments,  even  to 
his  sword,  mui  io  his  how,  and  to  his 
girdle.  There'  certainly  was  some- 
thing very  becoming,  if  not  to  the 
male,  to  the  female  sex,  in  the  entire 
costume  of  the  ancient  British  ar- 
chers, especially  in  the  hats  of  each, 
ornamented  as  they  were  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  plume  of  feathers, 
his  royal  highness  being  their  pa- 
tron. The  prizes  were  of  various 
descriptions,  all  elegant  of  their  kind, 
and  earnestly  contended  for  by  the 
members  of  families  belonging  to  the 
society  who  were  worthy  to  do  so 
from  their  skill,  that  of  the  New- 
comes  being  generally  the  most  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  this  society  was  delightful, 
and,  as  John  Warde  said  of  the 
Tytchley-hunt  dinners  in  his  time, 
"all  was  well  but  the  reckoning." 
The  expenses  of  entertaining  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  persons  with  the 
l>cst  of  every  thing,  together  with 
their  servants  and  horses,  was  no  joke, 
and  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  my 
father  withdrawing  from  it  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  from  its 
formation.      But  I   can  mention  a 


such  oecasionfi.  The  one  m  qvestioB, 
Bays  Hie  vrriter,  ^  was  held  on  ihe  Sik 
of  August  (1824)  at  the  hoi^ntsbk 
mansion  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyoo, 
where  every  arrangement  titat  oooM 
tend  to  the  entertaimneBt  and  cem- 
fort  of  the  archers  and  very  nu- 
merous guests  had  been  adminUy 
made.  The  o(»npany  bmn  to  as- 
semble about  eleven  o'clock,  ^.h., 
and  continued  mcreaan^  until  up- 
wards of  «ghty  carnages  were 
counted,  oompdsinff  together  a  very 
great  portion  i)f  the  rank,  beas^, 
and  fashion  of  ihe  camOj  and 
places  adjacait.  Soon  after  eleven 
the  shootmg  oomnienced ;  the  ladiei, 
at  two  butts,  contesting  for  the 
king's  miiie,  whiA  was  won  by  Miss 
Maria  Newcome ;  and  the  (;entlenieo, 
at  two  butts,  for  the  kmg's  prise 
also,  which  was  won  by  Captain 
Greville.  Both  these  prizes  were 
very  handsome  of  their  kind ;  that 
for  the  ladies  consisthag  of  necklace, 
ear-rings,  armlets,  and  brooch;  and 
that  for  the  gentlemen  <rf  a  gold 
chain.  About  three  o'dodc,  the 
company,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  persons,  partook  of  a 
dinner  consistmg  of  almost  eveiy 
thing  that  could  please  Hie  eye  or 
gratify  the  palate;  and  the  day, 
which  was  nne,  was  spent  in  the 
most  harmonious,  festive,  and  de- 
lightftd  manner. 

It  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
end  of  the  rdm  of  Henry  VOL  that 
archery  ceased  to  be  a  malitaiy  cxct- 
cise  in  England ;  and,  altiioagn  occt- 
sionally  resorted  to  as  the  means  of 
destruction  in  the  chase,  became  a 
pastime,  which  it  has  continued  to  be 
to  this  hour;  and  as  we  read  of 
the  said  king  having  ordered  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  bow  of  his  subjeets,  it 
would  appear  thi^  he  did  not  w»h 
that  the  use  of  it  should  be  entirely 
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effect  of  the  well-directed  urrow,  and 
we  find  full  credit  given  to  it  in  Plu- 
tarch's life  of  that  somewhat  pusil- 
lanimous general.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  defence,  it  appears,  could 
witnstand  the  Parthian  dart,  which 
absolutely  transfixed  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  to  their  shields,  which 
they  pierced,  and,  as  it  were,  nailed 
their  feet  to  the  ground,  when  they 
iell  in  a  direction  with  them.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  three  British 
kings  lost  their  lives  by  the  bow — 
viz.  Uarold  11.,  William  Rufus,  and 
Richard  I. 

No  attitude  more  fully  displays 
the  elecance  of  the  female  form  than 
that  of  shooting  with  a  bow,  when 
the  arrow  is  drawn  towards  the  right 
car,  and  not  towards  the  breast,  as 
u-as  the  case  with  the  primitive 
Grecians,  giving  rise  to  the  absurd 
story  of  the  Amazonian  women  hav- 
ing one  of  their  breasts  cut  off  to 
enable  them  to  do  so  with  efiect.  I 
used  to  think  that  if  I  had  been  a 
fine  woman,  I  would  have  had  my 
portrait  taken  in  the  act  of  drawing 
my  bow,  in  which  not  only  are  the 
striking  points  of  the  form  exhibited 
in  bold  relief  but  the  eye,  bein^  at- 
tracted to  the  target,  is  seen  m  its 
fullest  expression.  What  a  subject 
for  the  punter  would  have  been  the 
lovely  Opis  in  the  act  of  directing 
her  unerring  shaft  to  the  heart  of 
the  murderer  of  Camilla,  so  beau- 
tifully described  by  Virgil ! 

Should  any  of  my  readers  wish  to 
be  better  informed  of  the  practice  of 
archesy  in  England,  in  former  days, 
they  will  be  both  amused  and  m- 
structed  by  looking  into  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Archceologia  for  an 
able  article  on  the  subject,  from  the 
pea  oi  the  Honourable  Daines  Bar- 
rmgton.  All  such  pastimes  as  tend 
to  give  elasticity  to  the  mind  and 
strength  to  the  body,  as  that  of  ar- 
chery does,  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
oofiomended  as  a  counterbalance  to 
tiaose  which  eventually  enfeeble  both. 


with  referenee  to  archery,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  of  this: — althougn 
the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Chevy  Chase  may  now  be  consi- 
dered little  more  than  as  belonging 
to  the  better  sort  of  nursery  tales, 
the  subject  of  archery  wiu  ever 
maintain  its  classic  ground ;  and  that 
the  practice  and  science  of  it  will 
never  be  cast  aside  may  fairly  be 
presumed  by  the  several  associations 
of  British  bowmen,  which  continue  to 
be  supported  with  much  spirit* 

There  were  many  beautiful  women 
in  the  Wrexham  neighbourhood  in 
my  young  days,  and,  looking  at 
them  with  young  eyes,  not  a  spark 
of  their  beauty  was  lost  upon  me. 
There  was  one  who,  had  she  lived 
in  the  days  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxi- 
teles, might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  a  statue  of  Venus  herself.  Not 
only  was  her  form  faultless,  but 
the  loveliness  of  her  features  could 
not  well  be  exceeded  in  the  hu- 
man frame.  I  had  heard  and  read 
of  coral  lips  and  ivory  teeth,  but  I 
never  saw  them  combmed  in  per/ec- 
Hon  until  I  saw  them  in  her ;  and 
to  all  this  were  added  the  delicacy 
and  softness  peculiar  to  her  sex.  As 
Shakspeare  says,  she  had 

"  That  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 

white 
Nature's  own  sweet  aod  canniDg  hand 

had  laid  on." 

Whether  or  not  she  now  Hves,  I  am 
unable  to  state;  I  can  only  say  I 
hope  she  does;  and  if  so,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  she  will  not  be 
angry  with  me  for  proclaiming  her 
name.  She  was  the  lady  of  General 
Webber,  and  had  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Noble,  nearly  as  handsome  as  herself. 
She — Mrs.  Noble— only  wanted  ani- 
mation of  countenance,  without  which 
the  utmost  regularity  of  features  is 
shorn  of  half  its  charms. 

"  Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's 
silver  bean/' 
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have  travelled  some  thousand  miles 
ere  he  found  their  match. 

Although  myself  three  parts  a 
Welshman,  I  am  no  admirer  of  the 
interior  of  Wales,  as  the  residence  of 
a  well-educated  ^ntleman,  still  less 
of  one  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind. 
Such  a  man -would  often  he  disturbed 
by  the  vulgarity  of  the  society  into 
which  he  would  too  often  be  thrown, 
the  natural  consequence  of  persons 
living  at  such  a  distance  from  what 
may  he  called  the  intellectual  world ; 
as  also  from  those  scenes  which  re- 
fine and  polish  human  nature,  how- 
ever they  may  add  to  its  virtues. 
That  there  is  in  the  mountainous  or 
secluded  parts  of  the  principality  an 
oriji^nality  of  manners,  combined 
DNith  the  appearance  of  an  innocence 
and  simphcity  of  character  in  the 
lower  oniers  unknown  in  the  popu- 
lous parts  of  Great  Britain,  I  am 
ready  to  admit ;  but  I  do  not  ima- 
gine the^  are  a  whit  more  honest 
than  their  neighbours.  At  all  events, 
English  tourists  have  long  been 
aware  that  they  have  little  scruple  in 
asking  them  nearly  double  what 
they  would  demand  from  their  own 
countrymen.  Then  their  supersti- 
tion is  a  great  blot  on  their  intellec- 
tual character,  although  I  could 
name  a  country,  which  maces  itself  at 
the  head  of  human  civilisation,  quite 
a  match  for  it  in  that  respect.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  snidl  have 
an  anecdote  or  two  to  relate  as  I 
proceed. 

Notwithstanding  my  objections  to 
the  interior  parts  of  the  principality 
of  Wales,  I  have  passed  many  happy 
days  in  it.  At  the  house  of  the  late 
Mr.  Corbet  of  Ynys-y-mainginm,  in 
Merionethshire,  for  instance,  I  have 
seen  as  much  good  fellowship,  tqB;e- 
ther  with  as  much  unreserved  joUity, 
as  I  remember  to  have  experienced 
in  that  of  any  other  man.  But  my 
readers  shall  hear  the  sort  of  style  in 
which  this  Welsh  squire  conducted 

•u:-    1J1—    -ixu:— J    at at 


well  deserving  of  notice.  His  house 
— and  an  excellent  mansion  it  is — 
was  built  by  his  father ;  but  he  not 
only,  by  draining  and  scientific  agri- 
cultural management,  converted  a 
large  tract  of  wet  and  anprofitafak 
land  around  this  house  into  as  fine  a 
domain  as  any  reasonable  man  could 
desire,  but  by  an  embankment  against 
the  sea,  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
reclaimed  a  lai^  portion  of  ground, 
which  soon  became  pasture  of  the 
very  best  description,  abounding  with 
white  clover,  and  the  best  of  our  na- 
tural grasses.  For  this  he  obtained 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  These  opera^ons 
completed,  his  income  was  no  longer 
trespassed  upon ;  and  how  was  it  &- 
pensed  ?  Why, — with  the  excepdim 
of  two  or  three  months  in  London 
during  the  gay  season, — in  contribut- 
ing to  the  amusement  of  his  fiunily 
and  friends.  I  have  never  seen  the 
man  who  exceeded  him  in  his  wish 
to  provide  for  their  entertainment, 
and  in  the  coimtry  it  was  after  this 
fashion:  his  coach-and-four  would 
be  at  his  door  every  morning  fiff 
those  who  wished  to  ride  in  it;  g^ 
would  be  provided  for  such  as  were 
not  afraid  bf  being  kicked  out  of 
them ;  and  saddle-horses  and  Welsh 

Sonies  innumerable.  Then  the  in- 
oor  work !  what  a  consumption  of 
eatables  and  drinkables, — that  of  the 
latter  to  be  estimated  by  the  &ct8  of 
his  maltster's  annual  bill  bemg  up- 
wards of  500^  and  his  telling  me 
that,  although  in  one  year  he  malted 
the  produce  of  ten  acres  of  his  own 
barley,  it  was  not  a  shilling  the  leas 
for  that!  But  who  can  wonder  at 
this  wholesale  devouring  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  when  I  say  that 
I  have  seen  a  visitor  entering  upon 
the  thuxl  year  of  his  visitation ;  one 
or  two  about  to  commence  thdr  se- 
cond; added  to  the  well-known 
fact,  that  covers  were  every  day  laid 
for  casual  arrivals  at  the  dinner^ 
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And  in  the  sonuner  time,  a  month 
at  Ynys  certainly  was  a  great  treat. 
Its  fine  gardens,  overladen  "with  fruit ; 
the  ride  on  the  sands  by  the  sea- 
side ;  the  dinner  in  the  large  hall, 
with  the  door  open  to  the  lawn ;  the 
apparent  happiness  of  some  of  the 
guests,  who,  from  their  situation  in 
fife,  seldom  fared  so  well  elsewhere ; 
the  salmon  from  the  river  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  dinner-table ; 
the  tt)ur-year-old  Welsh  mutton, 
eight  pounds  to  the  quarter,  with 

favy  as  black  as  the  ink  with  which 
am  writinff;  the  splendid  veget- 
ables and  salads ;  the  bountiful  des- 
sert; the  strawberries,  and  Welsh 
cream  nearly  as  thick  as  mustard,  at 
Midsummer,  with  the  finest  wall- 
firuit  in  its  season ;  the  joke,  the 
laugh,  the  song ;  and  the  Welsh  harp 
in  the  ante-room,  played  upon  by  one 
of  the  finest  performers  of  his  day : 
all  this,  added  to  the  witty  and  most 
agreeable  conversation  of  mine  host, 
who  was  quite  the  man  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  total  absence  of  all 
restraint  excepting  that  which  the 
rules  of  social  order  require,  gave  a 
buoyancy  to  the  spirits  which  1  know 
not  that  I  felt  in  any  other  man^s 
house, — at  the  same  time  that  the 
early  hours,  the  sea-breezes,  and  the 
moderate  exercise  which  mere  excur- 
sions of  pleasure  create,  had  the  most 
beneficial  effect  both  on  the  spirits 
and  the  health. 

Conscious  of  his  superiority  over 
the  majority  of  mountain  squires, 
Mr.  Corbet  would  now  and  then  be 
a  little  severe  on  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, who,  in  addition  to  their  not 
foinff  annually  into  the  gay  world,  as 
e  himself  md,  and  finding  their 
level  there,  were  great  in  their  owai 
imaginations  at  home,  and  were  wont 
to  talk  big.  "  This  is  the  place," 
he  would  say  to  me,  when  walking 
with  him  in  the  streets  of  Tendon, 
"  for  some  of  my  neighbours  to  come 
to :  they  are  great  men  at  home,  but 
Tiere  they  would  be  nobody."  This 
reminds  me  of  Lord  Bacon's  advice 
to  country  gentlemen  on  a  certain 
occasion.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, "  at 
London  you  are  like  ships  in  the  sea, 
which  shew  like  nothing ;  but  in  the 
country  you  are  like  ships  in  a 
river,  which  look  hkc  great  tnings." 

I  once  witnessed  a  curious  scene  at 
the  Opera,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
verjr  small  Welsh  squire — small  as 


to  means — attemi>ting  to  accompany 
Mr.  Corbet  to  his  box.  His  cos- 
tume was  not  considered  good  enough 
for  the  dress  circle,  and  he  was  de- 
nied admittance.  "My  dear  sir," 
said  Mr.  Corbet,  "you  little  think 
who  you  are  refusing  admittance 
to.  Tliis  is  Squire  Owen,  (of  some 
place  with  all  tne  consonants  in  the 
alphabet,  but  which  I  am  quite  un- 
able to  indite) ;  a  great  man  in  his 
oicn  cowUi*y,  I  can  assure  you^  The 
guardian  of  etiquette  smiled,  but  the 
mountain  squire  was  sent  to  the 
right-about. 

Tlie  following  anecdote  is  deserv- 
ing of  insertion  here,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Mr.  Corbet  was 
on  the  turf  in  his  younger  days,  and, 
being  partial  to  it  afterwards,  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  spring 
meetings  at  Newmarket.  At  the 
close  of  one  of  them,  he  said  to  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  lately  left  Trinity 
College,  where  he  was  a  fellow- 
commoner, — "To-morrow  morning 
we  shall  breakfast  at  Cambridge.  K 
in  the  course  of  the  day  you  will  let 
me  know  what  you  owe  in  the  town, 
you  shall  not  owe  a  shilling  when 
you  leave  it."  The  score  was  a  heavy 
one,  but  it  was  wiped  oft*  without  a 
word  being  said  on  the  subject.  I  con- 
sider this  act  worthy  of  imitation  by 
parents  who  have  the  means  of  per- 
forming it, — because  so  many  young 
men  attribute  their  ruin  in  after  life 
to  a  sort  of  recklessness  of  conduct 
produced  by  their  college -bills  re- 
maining unpaid,  and  hanging  like  a 
mill-stone  round  their  necks  on  their 
first  stfirt  in  the  world.  And  I  never 
think  of  this  noble  conduct  of  the 
hearty  old  Welsh  squire  but  an  anec- 
dote occurs  to  my  recollection,  the 
occasion  of  which  was,  not  the  pay- 
ment of  college-bills,  but  the  making 
out  a  list  ot  sundry  heavy  claims 
upon  a  friend  of  mine,  well  kno\Mi  in 
the  fashionable  world,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  arrangement  of  them,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father-in-law,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  for  his  splen- 
did talents,  but  by  no  means  an 
Adonis.  As  the  items  were  called 
over,  some  remark  was  generally 
made  by  his  lordship,  and  now  and 
then  an  exclamation,  such  as,  "  Abo- 
minable extravagance !"  or  "  wilful 
waste!"  would  escape  him.  At 
length,  on  seeing  something  like 
three  dozen  pairs  of  white  silk  stock- 
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ings,  and  ditto  of  French  kid  gloves 
in  the  same  order,  he  could  contain 
himself  no  longer ;  and  putting  his 
hands  together,  with  his  eyes  cast 
upwards,  he  thus  broke  forth, — 
"Well!  tfiank  God,  I  am  not  the 
greatest  fool  in  the  world.*'  "  Nor  / 
the  vgliest  fellow,"  rejoined  the  young 
one,  who  happens  to  be  a  very  cood- 
looking  man.  The  nobleman  aUuded 
to  will  easily  be  recognised ;  nor  will 
it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  burst 
out  into  laughter  at  the  smart  reply 
of  his  thoughtless  but  very  good- 
natured  son-m-law. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Welsh  people,  in 
the  lower  walk  of  life  especially.  I 
have  a  great  contempt  for  this  in- 
firmity, the  effect  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  the  understanding,  dis- 
graceful to  the  human  mind.  To 
believe  in  vulgar  miracles  is  no  less 
than  to  believe  that  God  suspends 
the  laws  of  nature  for  the  most 
trivial  purposes — an  idea  quite  un- 
worthy of  Omnipotence.  That  it 
prevails  more  or  less,  however,  in 
other  countries  besides  Wales  is  a 
fact  too  well  known,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  highly  civilised  France, 
where  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  be 
annually  performed  in  a  church 
within  five  miles  of  where  I  now  sit. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Ynys, 
I  witnessed  a  disgusting  instance  of 
this  debasement  of  the  human  mind. 
There  is  a  well  in  a  neighbouring 
churchyard,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
the  foulest  description — absolutely 
fcDtid — the  plunging  into  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  sundry  dis- 
eases of  the  body;  and  Sunday  even- 
ings in  the  summer  time  were  consi- 
dered the  most  auspicious  periods  of 
the  week  for  trying  the  silly  experi- 
ment. To  this  place  did  I  once  re- 
pair to  satisfy  myself  of  the  fact  of 
there  being  such  fools  in  the  world 
as  to  have  faith  in  the  properties  of 
this  filthy  liquid  ;  when,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  1  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  disgraceful  exhibition.  In 
the  Odyssey,  we  read  of  a  cure  per- 
formed by  a  song.  The  Jewish  nis- 
torian,  Josephus — a  mighty  great 
liar,  I  think,  on  many  subjects — 
says  he  saw  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Eleazer,  draw  the  devil  out  of  an 
old  woman's  nostrils,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Be- 
Vitched  persons  in  our  own  country 


were  said  to  be  cured  by  a  plaster  of 
assafoetida;  but  how  that  offensive 
drug  could  be  so  efficacious  was 
somewhat  of  a  pimler.  Some  thought 
the  devil  might  consider  so  vile  an 
application  as  an  insult,  and  bolted 
out  of  revenge ;  whilst  others  sagely 
observed,  that  as  devOs  are  supposed 
to  have  eyes  and  ears,  it  is  prooable 
they  might  also  have  noses.  But 
to  speak  seriously.  The  effects  of 
this  species  of  superstition  on  the 
human  mind  are  indeed  deplorable ; 
it  chains  down  the  understanding, 
sinking  it  into  the  most  abject  state ; 
and  when  I  see  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  this  country,  whom  we  may 
presume  to  be  an  educated  person, 
blessing  the  sea  and  the  crops — a  ce- 
remony which  will  take  place  to- 
morrow morning,  it  being  the  "  F'eie 
deDieu'' — I  can  only  look  upon  him 
as  an  impostor,  or  as  one  paid  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  in  spite  of  his 
con\dction. 

As  I  may  not  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  recurring  to  it,  I  may  as 
well  conclude  my  observations  on 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  interior  parts  of  the 
principality  of  Wales. 

The  Welsh  pursue  an  excellent 
practice  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
of  persons  who  have  to  labour  for 
their  bread.  Each  guest  pays  a  shil- 
liuff,  which  act,  when  the  gathering 
is  Targe,  as  it  generally  is,  enables 
the  young  couple  to  make  a  start  in 
life  with  their  cow  or  pig;  at  all 
events,  it  provides  them  yrSh  articles 
of  furniture.  I  have  seen  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  assembled  at  a  South 
Welsh  wedding.  In  former  times,  in 
South  Wales,  previous  to  a  wedding, 
a  herald,  with  a  crook,  or  wano, 
adorned  with  ribands,  used  to  take 
the  circuit  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
make  his  "  bidding,"  or  invitation,  in 
a  prescribed  form.  But  the  knight- 
errant  cavalcade  on  horseback, — the 
carrying  off  the  bride,—  the  rescue, 
— the  wordy  war,  in  rhyme,  between 
the  parties,  which  formed  a  singular 
spectacle  of  mock  contest  at  a  Welsh 
weddinff,  is  now  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, laid  aside.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aberystwith,  however,  I 
have  seen  a  cavalcade  of  at  least  a 
hundred  ofboth  sexes,  with  the  bride 
mounted  behind  the  bridegroom,  on 
a  hard-trotting  nag,  one  remove  from 
a  cart-horse. 
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Toaehing  Wdsh  funerab  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  I  have  little  to  say ; 
tbey  are  conducted  with  all  the  de- 
cency the    ceremony  requires,  and 
money  is  collected  Kn:  the  poor  sur- 
vivors of  the  family  by  voluntary 
contributions  in  the    church  ;    but 
there  did  exist  an  indecent  practice 
amongst  the  upper  orders,  and,  for 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  still 
exist.     I  allude  to  the  dinner  given 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased  on  the 
day   of  his  interment,  when    some 
friend  or  relation  takes  the  chaii^, 
and  a  -jollification  is  the  result.    I 
know  that  this  was  the  case  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  connected  by  marriage,  having 
had  the  particulars  from  the  person 
-who  act^  as  president  of  the  dumer- 
table,  a  relation  of  the  deceased.    He 
confessed  to  having   reminded  the 
butler  of  one  of  his  late  master's  ia- 
vonrite  bins.     It  is  true  that  festi- 
vals and  games  were  celebrated  at 
fUnerals  in  ancient  times,  and  amount 
wise  people.    Julius  Cscsar,  for  m- 
Btance,  gave  the  people  a  feast  in  me- 
mory of  his  daughter ;  but  these,  for 
the  most,  partook  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, am  no  such  indecency  as  the 
one  I  have  mentioned  would  have 
occurred  at  the  celebration  of  them. 

There  is  one  practice  which  surely 
ought  to  yield  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment that  education  is  said  to  have 
effected  hi  other  parts  of  our  island 
— and  that  is  the  extraordinary  one 
of  what  is  called  "  bundUrtg''  Tlie 
Rev.  W.  Bmgley,  M.A.,  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  Tour  through 
North  Walesy  thus  describes  it : — 

**  The  lower  class  of  people  of  Caer- 
naiTonshire,  Anglesea,  and  Merioneth, 
shire,  have  a  mode  of  courtship  which, 
till  within  these  few  years,  was  scarcely 
oyer  heard  of  in  this  kingdom.  The 
lorer  generally  comes  under  the  shadow 
of  the  night,  and  is  taken,  without  any 
kind  of  reserve,  into  the  bed  of  the  fau: 
one.  Here,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, with  part  of  his  clothes  on,  he 
breathes  his  tender  passion,  and  '  tells 
how  true  he  loves.'  This  custom  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
and  the  disagreeableness  of  sitting  toge- 
ther in  cold  weather  without  fire.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  innocence  with 
which  these  meetings  are  conducted.  It 
rosy  be  so  in  some  cases ;  but  it  14  cer- 
tainly not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  son 
and  heir  to  be  brought  into  the  world 
within  two  or  three'roontbs  after  the  mar* 


riage  oeremony  has  taken  place.  No  no. 
tice  seems,  however,  to  be  taken  of  it, 
provided  the  marriage  is  over  before  the 
living  witness  is  brought  to  light.  As 
this  custom  is  entirely  confined  to  la- 
bouring people,  it  is  not  so  pregnant 
with  danger  as  it  might  otherwise  be 
supposed  ;  for,  both  parties  being  poor, 
they  are  constrained  to  marry,  in  order 
to  secure  their  reputation,  and,  by  that 
means,  a  method  01  getting  a  livelihood." 

This,  we  must  allow,  is  very  tole- 
rant language  of  the  reverend  au- 
thor ;  hilt  not  knowing,  perhaps,  so 
much  of  the  bundling  system  as  I 
myself  do,  he  is  in  error  when  he 
says  that  it  is  "  entirely  confined  to 
the  labouring  people."  There  is  not 
a  gentleman's  house  in  either  of  the 
three  counties  he  has  mentioned  that 
buntlling  does  not  take  place  on  every 
Saturday  night,  if  not  on  other 
nights;  at  least  such  was  the  case 
when  I  knew  those  counties  well.  And 
to  shew  that  good  sometimes  comes 
out  of  evil,  I  can  name  a  little  incident 
in  reference  to  this  apparently  li- 
centious practice.  "  Do  you  go  to 
bed,"  said  I  to  a  reverend  friend  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  in  Caernarvonshire, 
"  with  your  dinner-room  shutters  not 
put  to,  and  all  your  plate  on  yoxir 
sideboard?"    "No  danger,"  he  re- 

Elied  ;  "  the  bundlers  protect  our 
ouses,  to-night  especially."  (It  was 
Saturday.)  I  wonder  how  many  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Price's  genus,  named 
"  fusty  old  maids,"  are  to  be  found  in 
these  counties,  forasmuch  as  Pope 
says, 

*'  There  swims  no  goose  00  grey  but  soon 

or  late 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  her 

mate ;" 

and  we  are  sure  no  Caernarvonshire, 
Anglesea,  nor  Merionethshire  dam- 
sel m  a  certain  walk  in  life  ever  goes 
to  her  grave,  unless  it  be  a  verjr 
early  one,  without  knowing  what  it 
is  to  bundle. 

The  worst  feature  in  Wales,  in  my 
eyes  at  least,  is  the  prevalence  of  IVIe- 
thodism,  with  all  its  mean  and  dis- 
gusting cant,  so  much  made  use  of 
to  conceal  roguery, — at  all  events,  to 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  it  by  the 
world.  This  cant  is  often  displayed 
in  a  ratio  to  the  use  intended  to  be 
made  of  it.  Two  old  ladies,  now  de- 
ceased, with  whom  I  was  connected 
by  marriage,  had  a  steward  who  was 
80  rigid  a  Methodist  that  he  would 
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not  even  answer  a  question,  having 
the  slightest  reference  to  business,  on 
a  Sunday, —  always  having  on  his 
tongue  these  words:  "'7m  Sundau; 
rU  talk  to  you  to-morrow^  At  the 
end  of  his  stewardship,  he  was  found 
to  have  robbed  his  employers  to  a 
great  extent.  Then  these  nighdy 
meetings  of  this  holy  craft, — what 
pretty  doings  frequently  occur  at 
them !  "  It  is  certainly  a  misfor- 
tune," says  a  celebrated  writer  on 
morality,  "  tliat  a  devotional  and 
amorous  turn  should  always  be  so 
closely  connected  in  females."  And 
when  we  find  a  number  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  closely  pent  up  in  these 
conventicles,  where  singing  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  the  service,  we 
may  r^ulily  believe  the  amorous 
turn  too  ojften  proves  too  strong  for 
the  devotional  one,  and  mischief  is 
the  result.* 

But  with  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of — at  any  rate,  danger  to — 
female  virtue  by  nightly  attendance 
at  these  modem  love-feasts,  the  mis- 
chief is  perhaps  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  produced  by 
attending  the  meetings  of  that  branch 
of  what  are  called  Calvinistical  Me- 
thodists, who,  from  certain  enthusi- 
astic, and  I  may  add  indecent,  extra- 
vagancies, are  denominated  jumpers. 
AVnoever  witnesses  them  may  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot 
&il  to  be  highly  destructive  to  female 
virtue ;  and  in  corroboration  of  what 
I  assert,  I  will  transcribe  Mr.  Bing- 
ley's  words,  when  speaking  of  them 
in  his  Tour  through  Wales : — 

*'  Persuading  themselves/*  says  tbe 
reverend  autbor,  *'  that  they  are  id- 
volantarily  acted  upon  by  some  divine 
impulse,  and  becoming  intoxicated  with 
this  imagined  inspiration,  they  utter  their 
rapture  and  their  triumph  with  such 
wildness  and  incoherence  —  with  such 
gesticulation  and  vociferation,  as  set  all 
reason  and  decorum  at  defiance.     'J'his 


crowd  by  sympathy ,.-it8  operations  and 
effects  varying  according  to  tbe  differunt 
degrees  of  constitutional  temperament, 
mock  all  description.  Among  their 
preachers,  who  are  also  very  various  in 
character  (illiterate  and  conceited  ;  or 
well  meaning  and  sensible ;  or,  too  fre- 
quently I  fear,  crafty  and  bypocriticii]), 
some  are  more  distinguished  by  tbeir 
success  in  exciting  these  gxtravagamas. 
One  of  these,  after  beginning  perliapa  in 
a  lower  voice,  in  more  broken  acd  de. 
tached  sentences,  rises  by  degrees  te  a 
greater  vehemence  of  tone  and  gestore, 
which  of^  swells  into  a  bellowing,  as 
grating  to  the  ear  as  the  attendant  dis. 
tortious  are  disgusting  to  tbe  sight  of  a 
rational  man.  In  the  early  part  be  is  ac- 
companied only  by  sighs  and  occasional 
moans,  with  here  and  there  a  note  of  ap. 
probation,  which  ai^er  a  while  are  suc- 
ceeded by  whinings  and  exclamations; 
till,  at  length,  one  among  tbe  crowd, 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  ecstasy,  which 
it  is  supposed  will  permit  uo  longer  to  be 
suppressed,  starts  and  commences  tbi> 
jumping,  using  at  intervals  some  ex- 
pressions of  praise  or  of  triumph.  Tbe 
word  most  generally  adopted  is  "gogm- 
iant"t  (Glory!)  Between  these  ejccla^ 
mations,  while  labouring  with  tbe  sub- 
ject, is  emitted  from  the  throat  a  harsh, 
undulating  sound,  which  by  the  profane 
is  compared  to  u  stone-cutters  sair. 
The  conclusion,  which  I  am  most  ashamed 
to  describe,  has  more  the  appearance  of 
Heathen  orgies  than  of  the  rational  fer- 
vour of  Christian  devotion,  llie  frenzy 
spreads  among  the  multitude;  for,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  religious  frenzy  appears 
to  seize  them.  To  any  (»bservations 
made  to  them  they  seem  insensible.  Men 
and  women  indiscriminately  cry  and 
laugh,  jump  and  sing,  with' tbe  wildest 
extravagance.  Tliat  their  dress  becomes 
deranged  or  the  hair  dishevelled  is  no 
longer  an  object  of  attention,  and  their 
raptures  contmue,  till,  spent  with  fatirue 
of  mind  and  body,  tlie  women  are  fre- 
(juendy  carried  out  in  a  state  of  apparent 
insensibility.  In  these  scene:^,  indeed, 
the  youthful  part  of  the  congregation  are 
principally  concerned  ;  the  more  elderir 
generally  contenting  themselves  with 
admiring,  with  devout  gratitude,  what 
they  deem   the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
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animal  spirits,  or  wearjr  their  limbs,  as 
two  hours  spent  in  this  religions  fury. 
Were  their  meetings  seven  times  a  week 
instead  of  once  or  twice,  I  am  confident 
that  the  strongest  constitution  could 
>ear  it  but  a  very  short  time. 

"  Besides  these,  they  have  their  ge- 
neral meetings,  which  are  held  once  or 
tvice  in  a  year,  at  Cnernarvon,  Pwllheli, 
and  other  places  in  rotation.  At  these 
th«y  sometimes  assemble  so  many  as  five 
or  ftix  thousand  people.  They  hold  their 
general  meeting  at  Caernarvon  in  the 
opei.  air,  upon  the  green  near  the  castle  ; 
and  Bot  contented  with  their  enthusiastic 
extraragancies  upon  the  spot,  many  of 
the  people  from  the  country  have  been 
known  to  continue  them  for  three  or  four 
miles  of  their  road  home." 

How  truly  do  these  proceedings 
prove  the  assertion  of  the  moralist, 
that  devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie 
under  the  restraint  of  reason,  dege- 
nerates into  enthusiasm,  and  gene- 
rally into  that  of  the  wildest  sort. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  will  reouire 
one  better  skilled  in  womankind 
than  myself— and  my  experience  has 
not  been  scanty — to  determine  which 
of  the  twain  is  in  the  greatest  dangc^r, 
the  female  bundler  or  the  female 
jamj)er.  At  all  events,  I  can  readily 
unagine  a  healthy  young  Welsh  wo- 
man, indulging  in  either  of  these 
semi-horbarous  practices,  with  all 
her  "  blushing  honours*'  thick  upon 
her,  to  be  in  no  small  danger  of  los- 
ing the  crowning  jewel  of  the  cas- 
canet — one  that  never  can  be  re- 
placed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  title  to  this  work 
implies  something  like  a  history  of 
my  own  life,  I  must  '^  hark  back,'* 
as  we  fox-hunters  say,  and  return  to 
the  doin^  of  mv  earliest  days.  But 
I  am  reminded,  by  the  pen  of  a  friend, 
that  this  is  a  difficult  task,  and  diffi- 
cult from  more  causes  than  one.  Mr. 
Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
ScoUy  says  that  ^^  there  is  nothing  so 
distinctive  of  genius  as  the  retention, 
in  advanced  years,  of  the  capacity  to 
depict  the  feelings  of  youth  with  all 
their  original  clow  and  purity ; 
and,  moreover,  that  this  blessed  dis- 
tinction belongs  to,  and  is  the  iust 
reward  of,  virtuous  cenius  only." 
Mr.  Lockhart  here  alludes  not  to  the 
autobiographer  generally,  but  to  the 
creative  power  ot  the  author  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  in  reference  to  the  va- 
rious play  ofhb  fancy  in  the  combi- 
nation 01  persons  and  events ;  never- 


theless, the  sentiments  he  expresses 
partly  apply  to  him  who  ventures  to 
describe  the  scenes  of  his  own  youth ; 
and  I  therefore  enter  upon  the  task 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  non- 
possession  of  the  qualities  required 
for  it,  and  claim  indulgence  on  that 
account  Perhaps  some  hints  to  pa- 
rents, if  nothing  else  worth  remem- 
bering or  amusing,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  history  of  my  early  days. 

When  we  are  avrare  that  those  to 
whom  we  owe  our  existence  have  de- 
voted long  years,  during  our  iniancy 
and  youth,  to  protect,  to  nourish,  to 
guide  ps, — when  they  have  thought 
of  us  rather  than  themselves,  and 
sacrificed  pleasures,  and  amusements, 
and  tastes,  and  feelings  for  our  bene- 
fit,— when  they  have  spent  the  weary 
hours  of  watchfulness  over  the  bed 
of  infancy  and  sickness, — when  they 
have  rejoiced  in  our  joys,  and 
mourned  for  our  sorrows, — ^wnen  they 
have  made  eiforts  for  us  that  they 
would  not  have  made  for  themselves, 
and  even  corrected  us  with  more  pain 
to  themselves  than  to  us,  for  our  be- 
nefit,— when  they  have  given  up 
time,  pleasure,  and  comfort,  for  our 
wellarc, — when  they  have  done  all 
this,  and  we  know  it,  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  can  equal,  or  should  eauai, 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  a  chila  for 
his  parents.  I  have  not  to  reproach 
myself  for  being  at  dll  deficient  in  a 
full  measure  or  the  love  and  grati- 
tude that  was  due  to  me  for  all  the 
kindnesses  here  enumerated  and  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  the  kindest  of 
parents.  So  far  from  this,  indeed,  I 
may  almost  say  that  they  were  strong 
enough  to  mar  ray  best  prospects  in 
life,  inasmuch  as,  Avhen  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  Mr.  Kobarts,  father  of  the 
present  ^I^.  llobarts  the  banker,  (of 
the  house  of  Kobarts,  Chirtis,  and 
Co.,)  offered  me  a  writcrship  in  India 
— a  certain  fortune  in  those  days, 
and  in  a  few  years  too,  1  refused  it, 
merely  because  I  could  not  l)car  the 
thoughts  of  tearing  myself  flrom  my 

Earcnts — from  my  father  especially, 
c  being  advanced  in  life  at  the  time ; 
and  the  hope  of  his  living  to  see  my 
return  appeared  to  be  a  forlorn  one. 
I  may,  however,  venture  to  say,  that 
my  father's  kindness  towards  me  not 
only  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, inasmuch  as  in  tlie  weakness 
of  his  affection  he  could  scarcely  say 
"  no"  to  any  request  I  made  to  him ; 
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ad^  still  hit  conduel  in  thk  reipeet 
WIS  Maroely  fiur  tovrardf  me  with  re- 
ference to  my  prospects  in  sfler  life. 
After  having  suffered  me  to  indulge 
in  somewhat  more  than  childish  pas- 
times, when  a  mere  child ;  letting  me 
follow  hounds  on  my  pony,  for  in- 
stance, in  my  twelfth  year,  in  boots 
and  leather  breeches,  and  a  hunting- 
cap  on  my  head;  hayins  done  all  this, 
I  say,  and  having  at  the  same  time 
opened  an  estate  worth  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  it  for  younger 
children,  he  left  me  just  wha^  might 
serve  for  about  three  years*  ex- 
penditure, with  the  notions  I  was 
at  this  time  imbibing  by  his  per- 
minion.  Then,  stra^  to  say,  he 
failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  early 
indication  which  he  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  I  shewed  for  the  medi- 
cal profession;  for,  however  laugh- 
able it  may  be,  I  was  constantly 
talking  of  restringents,  tonics,  and 
their  opposites,  at  a  very  early  age ; 
and  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  the 
diseases  of  horses,  as  exhibited  in  the 
publication  of  a  scries  of  letters  on 
the  condition  and  diseases  of  those 
animals,  now  become  a  standard  work, 
clearly  shevrs  that,  although  I  was 
not  permitted  to  kill  or  cure  my  own 
species,  I  was  resolved  to  tiy  my 
hand  on  the  brutes.  But,  jesting 
apart,  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  have 
made  a  fortune  as  a  physician,  inas- 
much as,  unlike  the  undertaker's 
apprentice,  who  ran  away  from  his 
master,  I  should  have  deUghied  in 
my  profession  had  I  entered  into 
it,  tne  almost  certain  forerunner 
of  success.  But  I  believe  my  fa- 
ther's excuse  for  not  regarding 
this  early  propensity  of  mine  was, 
that  he  intended  me  for  the  church  : 
being  very  intimate  with  two  or  three 
bishops,  ne  felt  himself  certain  of 
having  me  provided  for.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  not  only  was  a 
trifling  impediment  in  my  speech 
considered  a  bar  to  this  prospect,  but 
that  in  case  I  had  been  ordained 
priest,  I  should  have  been  no  more 
the  better  for  my  father's  intimacy 
with  the  two  or  three  bishops  than  if 
they  had  been  two  or  three  black- 
smiths. 

As  Johnson  says  in  his  Life  of 
Blackmore,  there  is  ^  a  perpetuai 
attempt  to  degrade  physic  from  its 
-'iblimity ;"  but  I  am  more  inclined 


to  ame  with  Homff,  who  tdk  ua  in 
the  lUadj  when  speaking  (rfMadmon'e 
wound, — 

Icr^  7«^  «ni^  w$kX*09  tttrtt^  mXX»n» 

**  A  wise  physician,  skilled  ear  wooncb 

to  heal, 
Is  more  than  aimies  to  the  pabhc  weal  z* 

and,  seriously  ^leaking,  what  can 
be  more  gratifymg  to  the  mind  of 
man  than  to  know  that,  by  his  t^cnt 
and  skill,  he  has  not  only  r^ieved 
the  bodily  pangs  of  a  suffering  ieUow- 
creature,  but  saved  a  lifb  of  usefblneea, 
and  there^  preserved  the  dearest 
charities  of  life  unbroken  by  his  ex- 
ertions? 

A  ready  recollection  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  whatever  extent  we  may 
possess  it  at  the  moment  when  we 
have  oecasMHi  for  it,  is  a  talent  of  the 
greatest  impcNrtanoe.  The  extraoidi- 
nary  de^^  in  which  some  persons 
possess  It  is  almost  past  belidf;  and 
I  can  name  a  lady  who  is  so  pre- 
eminently gifted  with  this  fiiculty, 
that  she  can  transcribe  a  sermon  after 
hearinfi^  it  preached,  word  for  wtxd 
as  it  has  been  delivered.  I  have 
myself  endeavoured  to  cultivate  this 
talent,  and  the  numerous  anecdotes 

Eroduced  by  me  in  my  writings, 
avin^  their  origin  in  events  of  days 
long  smoe  gone  by,  have  shewn  tint 
I  have  not  altogether  &iled  in  my 
desire.  It  has  been  highly  useful  to 
me  in  those  writings  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  say,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  the  memory, 
like  other  habits,  is  strei^thened  and 
improved  by  duly  use.  It  is,  indeed, 
hardly  cremble  to  what  degree  both 
active  and  passive  remembrance  may 
be  Improved  by  long  practiee,  as  is 
shewn  by  what  are  oilled  extempore 
preachers,  who  ^  their  sermoos  by 
heart,  and  likewise  by  actors  on  the 
stages  of  our  public  theatres. 

Of  passive  remembrance  I  could 
produce  scores  of  instances  corrobo- 
rative of  my  assertion,  that  the  fiumlty 
was  kindly  given  to  ^e  at  my  birth. 
1  have  as  perfect  a  recollection  of  the 
day  on  which  1  was  breeched  as 
though  that  day  were  yesterday, 
being  then  only  in  my  mlh  year; 
and  I  have  dso  now  before  my  eyes 
a  memorable  event  of  the  same  young 
da}^.  I  see  myself  watching  the 
arrival  of  my  Other's  carriage  from 
Wrexham ;  I  see  it  stop  at  the  door; 
and,  when  opened  by  arootman  whose 
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form,  if  not  his  features,  are  before 
me,  I  see  the  roller  at  the  bottom  of 
it, — the  toy,  which  my  mother  had 
promised  to  bring  me,  with  the  cy- 
linder wrapped  in  silver  paper,  and 
painted  red.  Were  I  to  live  a  hun- 
dred moreyears,  i\\is  impression  would 
not  be  eiaced,  so  powerful  was  the 
mark  it  made  starriT^od  upon  the 
young  mind.  Then,  strange  to  say, 
I  well  remember  the  first  impression 
my  wild  notion  of  heaven  made  on 
my  senses  at  the  same  early  age.  I 
areimilated  it  to  a  large  baked  rice 
pudding,  with  a  nice  brown  skin  on 
Its  surface.  To  account  for  this  as- 
similation is  impossible  by  any  rule 
of  logic,  unless  it  be  that,  being  much 
enamoured  of  baked  rice  pudding, 
with  a  nice  brown  skin  on  its  surface, 
and  having  heard  the  praises  of 
heaven,  I  thought  I  could  not  pay  it 
a  higher  compliment,  or  estimate  its 
value  more  highly  than  by  comparing 
it  with  what  was  so  agreeable  to  my 
worldly  notions  of  happiness  and  de- 
light. My  notions  of^hell,  at  that 
early  i^e,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  if 
I  entertained  any,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  their  having  been  strongly  associ- 
ated with  the  fire  in  the  oven  that 
baked  the  pudding.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  whose  philosophy 
on  these  subjects  has  been  very  wi^ 
of  the  mark,  and  will  remain  so  until 
all  such  secrets  are  made  known  to 


"  1*hy  tbroDe  is  darkness  iQ  th'  abyss  of 

light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight ; 
Oh,  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thas  con* 

ceal'd. 
And  search  no  further  than  Thyself  re. 

veard."» 

I  now  take  leave  of  nursery  tales, 
with  the  mention  of  one  or  two  rather 
unaccountable  circumstances.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  of  my  mother 
having  been  herself  one  of  the  best 
and  most  careful  of  mothers,  added 
to  that  of  there  having  always  been 
two  female  servants,  whose  duties 
were  confined  to  the  nursery;  not- 
withstanding all  this,  despite  of  Mrs. 


Jcmesand  herast^statit  maid,  we  were 
all — ^that  is  to  say,  my  brother,  my  six 
sisters,  and  myself— generally,  more 
or  less  kmsy,  myseli  invariably  so, 
as  proved  by  frequent  appeals  to  my 
head.  Some  person  made  us  a  pre- 
sent of  a  small  miscroscope ;  and  the 
favourite  obiect  which  we  were  wont 
to  place  within  its  focus  was  either 
a  flea  or  a  louse.  The  one  was  al- 
ways at  hand,  either  in  a  dog  or 
elsewhere;  but  when  the  other  was 
wanting,  it  was  instantly  produced, 
provided  I  was  within  call.  The 
cover  was  never  drawn  blank ;  and 
how  well  do  I  remember  the  opera- 
tion of  having  my  head  washed  with 
a  decoction  of  stavesacre,  a  species  of 
the  larkspur  plant,  the  comb  not  being 
e<^ual  to  the  task.  But  how  is  it  that, 
with  my  own  children — two  hatches 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Yorke  of  Erthig  used 
to  say  of  his — an  insect  of  this  loath- 
some nature  has  been  a  rarity  ?  We 
read  of  their  breeding  in  certain  lati- 
tudes, and  not  in  others.  That  of 
Pias^onow  could  not  be  influential 
in  this  case ;  but  they  are  said  to  breed 
most  in  young  heads  where  health 
prevails,  and  a  healthier  family  than 
ours  might  have  been  very  difficult 
to  find. 

The  mention  of  health  in  children 
induces  me  to  notice  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  rearing  of 
them  in  gentlemen*s  fiuniUes  smce 
my  nursery  days.  We  were  not  al- 
lowed gravy  with  our  meat;  nor 
butter,  except  now  and  then,  nor 
wine  ever;  all  which  restrictions 
were  considered  necessary  to  prevent 
humours  breaking  out ;  whereas  ex- 
perience has  shewn  that  poor,  and 
not  gojod  living,  is  the  source  of  these 
evils  in  the  human  form.  I  have 
reared  two  sets  of  children,  eleven 
out  of  twelve  now  alive,  as  straight 
as  arrows ;  and  never  has  there  been 
a  pimple,  much  less  a  scar,  to  be  seen 
on  any  of  them,  although  they  have 
eaten  and  drunk  whatever  came  in 
their  way.  In  fact,  my  principle  in 
rearing  children  is  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  acted  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  rearing  of  horses — 


*  Persons  of  all  times  have  entertained  strange  notions  of  both  heaven  and  hell. 
A  celebrated  philosopher  of  antiquity,  tutor  to  the  renowned  Pericles,  had  the  follow, 
ing  wild  and  extravagant  one  of  the  former  and  its  luminaries.  He  believed  the 
heavens  to  be  made  of  stone,  for  which,  and  other  assertions,  he  was  condemned  to 
die.  He  was,  however,  philosopher  enough  to  laugh  at  the  sentence,  saying  that  it 
had  long  been  passed  upon  bim^by  nature.  ~ 
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namely,  to  keep  them  well   and 
warm. 

When  children  are  left  to  follow 
the  hent  of  their  own  inclinations, 
they  are  not  long  in  making  their 
election  ;  mine  was  for  the  horse 
and  the  dog,  the  former  especially, 
and  I  have  no  cause  for  repent- 
ance in  having  done  so.  In  the 
first  place,  I  consider  the  horse, 
next  to  man,  to  be  the  paragon  of 
animals;  and  when  my  last  hour 
comes,  should  the  power  of  reflection 
be  allowed  me,  nothing  of  a  worldly 
nature  will  give  me  naif  the  con- 
solation that  a  consciousness  of  my 
having  advocated  their  cause  with 
my  pjBn,  and  greatly  reduced  their 
sufferings  in  tneir  labours,  by  im- 
proving their  natural  powers  for  the 
Serformance  of  them  (a  point  which 
ad  been  previously  strangely  over- 
looked), will  afibra  me.  The  nee 
vixi  frustra  will  then  present  itself; 
and,  as  virtue  is  estua^ted  by  its 
utility,  I  shall  look  forward  to  my 
reward. 

With  respect  to  horses,  the  ruling 
passion  began  to  shew  itself  long 
before  I  could  bestride  one ;  for  well 
do  I  remember  the  sets  of  imaginary 
coach-horses  I  had  in  my  imaginary 
stables,  in  the  shape  of  rods,  of 
colours  approaching  as  nearly  as  I 
could  procure  them  to  those  of  the 
coach-horses  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen. Major  Williams  of  Pembydd, 
I  knew,  drove  four  chestnuts  with 
white  faces;  and  I  had  accordingly 
a  team  of  sticks,  with  the  bark  peded 
off  at  the  upper  ends.  Lord  Gros- 
venor  drove  roans.  I  had  a  team  of 
roans  from  the  alder-tree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  of  a  mixed  colour ;  and  a 
team  of  greys  was  at  once  at  hand 
by  merely  stripping  off  the  bark,  or 
rather  peeling  the  stick  of  which  my 
ideal  steeds  were  composed. 

"  MuUoparva  leves  caphmt  anitnos,^* 
says  a  Tjatm  proverb ;  implying  there- 
by that  the  sports  of  children  satisfy 
the  child.  These  Cinderella  -  like 
teams,  however,  did  not  long  satisfy 
me.  Before  my  twelfth  year  began 
I  was  not  only  head  groom  over  my 
own  pony,  with  little  Jack  Hammer 
as  my  helper,  but  was  a  partner  with 
one  of  the  Yorkes  of  my  own  age  in  a 
carriage,  which  we  called  the  "  lioyal 
Mail,*'  and  the  following  is  a  correct 
description  of  it : — 
Yorke  procured  the  body  from  the 


coochmaker  who  worked  for  his 
father  in  Wrexham,  and  I  eot  the 
carriage  and  the  four  wheels  fjtmi 
the  steward  at  Wynnstay,  the  same 
being  considered  passed  service  for 
the  owner,  and  thus  was  the  "  mail** 
got  up.  Harness  was  procured  as  it 
could  be ;  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there, 
like  Harlequin's  snuff,  which  was  a 
pinch  out  of  every  man's  box ;  and 
some  of  it,  perhaps,  not  very  honestly 

Procured.  But  there  arose  a  difficulty, 
ly  pony  would  not  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a  collar ;  but  to  insure  Uie 
partnership,  which  alone  could  insure 
me  my  turn  with  the  reins,  it  luckily 
happened  that  another  of  the  Yorkes, 
whose  taste  did  not  lie  in  our  line, 
gave  me  the  use  of  his  pony,  and 
then  we  found  ourselves  all  right 
The  words  "  Royal  Mail"  were 
painted  on  the  carriage,  and  even 
engraved  on  the  colla^  of  the  dog 
that  followed  it ;  and,  to  add  to  its  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  to  its  danger,  the 
horses  were  driven,  tandem,  in  reins. 
Our  usual  route  was,  twice  a-day, 
to  the  rectory  of  Marchwhiel,  two 
miles  distant;  and  to  keep  up  the 
delusion,  as  also  to  compensate  to  the 
worthy  rector  for  so  often  disturbing 
him  with  our  horn,  which  was  always 
blown  on  approaching  the  house,  we 
carried  him  either  the  Erthig  or 
Fl&sgronow  nevrspaper  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Strange  to  say,  we  only 
once  upset  the  drag,  and  then  nothing 
beyond  alarm  to  two  young  ladies 
who  were  inside  it,  was  the  fortunate 
result ;  but  on  one  journey  a  scene 
occurred  that  I  shall  never  forget; 
inasmuch  as,  to  a  lad  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  it  was  a  very  awful  one.  On 
our  return  from  the  rectory,  just  in 
the  dusk  of  a  hot  sunuuer's  evening, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  most  severe 
stonn  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and 
our  only  passenger,  the  eldest  Miss 
Yorke,  was  all  at  once  sci^  with 
violent  hysterics.  She  first  cried  and 
then  laughed  most  violently ;  and,  as 
neither  coachman  nor  guard-^or  we 
acted  th^  part  of  each  by  turns— had 
ever  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  sort 
before,  and  there  was  no  assistance  at 
hand,  the  dismay  that  it  occasioned 
will  be  better  imagined  than  describe!. 
Thb  partnership  in  the  royal  mail 
lasted  two  years ;  when  my  partner, 
who  was  at  Rugby  School  witli  my- 
self, fell  sick  and  died ;  and,  of  courw, 
the  frolic  ended  with  his  life. 
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It  ma^  easily  be  imagined  that  this 
Lilliputian  coachmanship  was  only  a 
prelude  to  further  operations.  JBe- 
fore  my  fourteenth  year  expired,  I 
was  to  be  seen  at  work  by  the  side 
of  "  Chester  Billy,"  on  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  Highflyer  coach, 
which  that  excellent  coachman  and 
servant  drove  for  upwards  of  thirty 
yrears;  and  hence  was  my  predilec- 
tion for  the  coachbox  dated,  a  pre- 
dilection which  I  have  had  no  cause 
to  lament.  From  the  art  of  driving 
four  horses  in  hand — and  an  art  it  is, 
and  by  no  means  an  easy  one — I  have 
not  only  derived  an  abundance  of 
pleasure,  but  from  the  great  practice 


I  at  one  time  had  on  public  coaches, 
which  their  proprietors  allowed  me 
to  drive,  I  so  far  perfected  myself  in 
the  art  as  to  enable  me  to  commit 
the  result  of  my  experience  to  paper, 
never  failing  to  assert  the  clamis  of 
coach-horses  to  the  kindness  of  their 
drivers  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  point  out  the  prevailinsr 
causes  of  accidents  to  those  who  travel 
in  coaches  and  other  conveyances 
drawn  by  horses ;  and,  consequently, 
from  the  publicity  given  by  the  pub- 
lic press  to  my  remarks,  have  I  been 
the  means  of  preserving  human  life, 
thus  adding  another  consoling  re- 
flection for  the  last  hour.* 


'1^  *  Tbe  following  ezpressioo,  viz.  *'  wbeu  I  drove  the  Holyhead  mail/'  appearing 
Id  one  of  my  papers  on  the  road,  it  was  believed  by  many  of  my  readers  that  I  was 
regularly  at  work  on  tbe  box.  This  was  a  miscomprehension  of  my  words.  I  only 
drove  tbe  mail  as  an  amateur,  giving  all  tbe  earnings  to  the  coachman,  who  rested 
when  I  was  driving  for  him.  Kather  a  ludicrous  scene,  however,  once  occurred  when 
I  was  driving  a  stage-coach  for  the  coachman,  who  was  ill.  An  outside  passenger 
gave  me  sixpence ;  she  proved  to  have  been  a  servant  in  our  familyin  my  cliildbood, 
and  she  came  the  next  day  to  the  coach-office,  at  the  hour  of  tbe  coach  starting,  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  roe,  making  msny  apologies  for  tbe  sixpence,  which  I 
of  course  returned  to  her  with  balf-a-dosen  besides,  for  she  bad  been  a  &vourite  with 
us  in  the  nursery. 
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HISTORICAL  researches:    the  CAMDEN  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIOUS.  * 


As  we  proeeed  with  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  Camden  Society^s  volumes, 
we  find  greater  disparity  m  their  re- 
lative importance  and  interest;  but 
we  nevertheless  trust  that  we  shall 
he  enabled,  from  the  variety  of  their 
contents,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
sources,  to  produce  much  which  may 
prove  not  unacc^table  to  the  public. 
The  first  of  the  works  comprised 
in  our  present  list  embraces  an  inte- 
resting period  in  the  aimals  of  Eng- 
land— the  early  pwrt  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
that  it  materiallv  adds  in  any  parti- 
cular to  our  knowledge  of  these 
times.  The  document,  however, 
claims  our  consideration  and  regard, 
as  furnishing  an  approach  to  a  better 
species  of  historical  writing  than  the 
productions  of  the  chroniclers  which 
preceded  it,  which  Mr.  Bruce  happily 
designates  as  mere  extended  chrono- 
logies. Like  hb  more  celebrated 
contemporary,  the  venerable  author 
of  the  Britannia  and  the  Annales, 
Hayward  was  acquainted  with  the 
great  classical  models  of  historical 
composition,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  manv  defects,  has  occasionally 
exhibited  some  portion  of  their  spirit. 
It  was  his  desire,  "  by  the  light  of 
langua^" — Mr.  I3ruce  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  m  the  expressive  language  of 
Lord  Bacon — "  to  place  before  our 
very  eyes   the    movements    of  the 


times,  the  characters  of  peisonsi,  the 
hesitation  of  councils,  the  course  and 
flow  of  actions,  as  of  waters ;  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  pretences,  the  secrets  of 
empire." 

A  portion  of  the  work  was  printed 
in  1686,  with  the  author's  "  Life  and 
Raigne  of  King  Edward  the  Sixt,"— 
the  production  by  which  Sir  John 
Hayward's  name  has  since  been  prin- 
cipally known.  The  remainder  was 
entireiy  lost  aaght  ctf,  and  remained 
unknown,  till  Mr.  Bruce,  havii^ 
found  a  manuscript  of  it  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection,  brought  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

The  author  of  the  Annals  was  by 
profession  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law, 
and  was  probably,  says  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  has  mdustnously  collected  the 
particulars  of  his  iMography,  indebted 
to  his  professional  eminence  for  his 
knighthood,  lie,  nevertheless,  found 
time  to  prosecute  laborious  historical 
researches;  and  his  reputation  vras 
such,  that  when  King  James  founded 
his  college  at  Chelsea — "  Controversy 
College,  as  it  was  termed  by  Laud 
— Hayward  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  two  historiographers,  Camden 
being  the  other.  He  was  likewise 
the  author  of  political  and  theolo- 
gical tracts  ;t  and  was  imprisoned  by 
the  queen  for  publishing  nis  Life  w 
Henry  IV. 

*'  Her    majesty"  — we    learn    from 


•  7.  Aunals  of  the  First  Four  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir 
John  Hayward,  Knight,  D.C.L.  Edited  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection, by  John  Bruce,  Esq.  F.S.A.  London :  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society  by 
Nichols  and  Son.     1840. 

8.  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  viz.  I.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Somerset  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Year  1174;  II.  Charters  from  the  Library  of 
Dr.  Cox  Macro.  Now  first  published.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  F.S.A. 
London  :  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.     1840. 

9.  Speculi  BritannisB  Para :  An  Historical  and  Chorographical  Description  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  by  John  Norden,  1594.  Edited  from  the  original  Manuscript  in 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury's  Library  at  Hatfield,  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  London : 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.     1840. 

10.  A  Chronicle  of  the  First  Thirteen  Years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the 
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Lord  Bmod,  to  whom  tbo  aatlior  was 
probably  indebted  for  his  safety—*'  be- 
lag  mightily  incensed  with  that  book, 
whicb  was  dedicated  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  thinking  it  a  seditioas  pre- 
Inde  to  pat  into  people*s  bead  boldness 
and  faction,  said  she  had  an  opinioa 
there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it  that 
might  be  drawn  within  the  case  of  trea- 
son :  whereto  I  answered, — '  For  treason 
surely  I  find  none,  hot  for  felony  very 
many.'  And  when  her  majesty  hastily 
asked  me, '  Wherein  V  I  told  her  the  an- 
tbor  had  committed  yery  apparent  theft ; 
for  he  had  taken  most  of  the  sentences 
of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  translated  them 
into  English,  and  put  them  into  his  text. 
And  another  time,  when  &e  queen 
would  not  be  persuaded  it  was  his  writ- 
ing whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had 
some  more  mischieTOUs  author,  and  said, 
with  great  indignation,  that  she  would 
hare  him  racked*  to  produce  his  author, 
I  replied,  *  Nay,  madam,  he  is  a  doctor ; 
never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style ; 
let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  con- 
tinue the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and 
I  will  undertake,  by  collating  the  styles, 
to  judge  whether  be  was  the  author  or 
no." — Bacon's  WorkSf  vi.  259;  Mon- 
tagu's edition. 

In  order  to  enable  ns  to  render 
onr  notices  of  the  important  period 
to  whicb  we  are  introduced  by  the 
Annals  more  complete,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  a  work  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  under  the  title  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  edited 
b^  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  whidi  con- 
sists of  a  chronoloncal  series  of  ori- 
ginal and  mostly  medited  letters  of 
the  lord-treasurer  Burleigh,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  secretaries  Walsing- 
ham  and  Smith,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons throughout  this  reign.  This 
period,  indeed,  has  been  peculiarly 
favoured  by  modem  research.  Do- 
cuments of  every  class  illustrative  of 
this  epoch  are  made  available  to  the 
historical  student,  not  only  by  so- 
cieties, but  by  individual  zeal ;  and 
perhaps  we  could  not  adduce  a  better 
example  of  the  latter  than  the  ex- 


tensive c(^ectionof  dei^atdies,  &c.  of 
the  French  ambassadors  in  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  pnblicatioii  of  which 
was  undertaken  in  Paris  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Purton  Co(^;)er, 
Esq.,  secretary  to  the  late  Record 
Commission,  and  of  which  seven 
volumes  have  appeared  (with  the 
pecuniary  assistance,  however,  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club),  containing 
the  correspondence  of  Bertrand  die 
Salignac  de  la  Mothe  F^nelon,  re- 
sident ambassador  in  England  dur- 
ing the  years  1568-1576,  the  period 
of  the  darkest  plots  which  menaced 
£lizabeth*s  lile  and  throne,  into 
which  these  docummts  afford  addi- 
tional insight,  and  sufficiently  exhibit 
the  &ithless  character  of  the  Catholic 
princes  with  whom  the  English 
princess  had  to  deal. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  afforded 
a  theme  for  illimitable  controversy 
and  speculation ;  and  perhaps  no  part 
of  our  history  has  been  more  misap- 
prehended. It  is  but  justice,  then, 
to  a  period  when  every  man*f  cha- 
racter and  actions  have  been  so  dif- 
ferently viewed  by  different  persons 
— as  Mr.  Wright  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  work — to  let  them 
all  speak  for  themselves, — to  make 
the  witnesses  of  the  facts  vouch  for 
tiieir  truth, — to  let  those  who  acted 
and  counselled  tell  themselves  the 
actions,  or  explain  the  counsels  in 
which  each  was  engaged;  and  in  so 
doing  they  give  us  a  vivid  and  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  times  when  they 
lived,  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain 
through  the  pages  of  the  historian. 
The  admirer  of  the  "  golden  age  of 
Elizabeth**  mav  find  some  fond  il- 
lusion dispelled  by  this  process,  but 
will  not,  perhaps,  ailer  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  into  the  motives  of 
the  transactions  of  these  times,  ma- 
terially lower  the  estimate  he  has 
formed  of  the  patriotic  queen  and  the 
Illustrious  statesmen  who  guided  suc- 
cessfully the  affairs  of  Britain  during 
half  a  century,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  was  more  chequered 
by  a  variety  of  trying  political  events 


*  It  is  surprising  that  Elizabeth  approved  this  mode  of  extorting  confession  ;  but 
the  fact  is  manifest  from  documents  long  since  before  the  public :  "  I  suppose 
we  hare  gotten  so  much  as  at  this  tyme  is  like  to  be  had*'— .we  find  it  on  one 
occasion  acknowledged  — "  yet  to-morrow  do  we  intend  to  bring  a  couple  of  them  to 
the  rack,  not  in  ^ny  hope  to  get  any  thyng  worthy  that  payne  and  feare,  but  because 
it  is  so  earnestly  commaaded  nito  wi^'^JmMv&Div's  Stats  Pmpsrt,  p.  95. 
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than  any  similar  period  in  our  his- 
tory ;  and  that  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  faults  of  Elizabeth  we  have  al- 
ready given  the  reader  an  assurance, 
in  adducing  in  a  note  a  passage  di- 
rectly proving  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  her  character. 

In  proceeding  to  extract,  we  take 
from  the  Annals^  as  an  appropriate 
commencement,  the  follo^Wng  graphic 
description  of  Elizabetirs  person,  and 
of  her  courteous  behaviour,  which  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  as  coming 
from  a  contemporary,  and  from  one 
who  certainly,  as  Mr.  Bruce  remarks, 
had  no  personal  cause  to  revere,  and 
dispraise  of  whom  would  not  have 
been  unacceptable  in  the  court  of  her 
successor. 

"  Now,  if  ever  any  persone  bad  ey  tlier 
tbe  gift  or  the  skill  to  winne  the  hearts  of 
people,  it  was  this  queene ;  and  if  ever 
she  did  express  the  same,  it  was  at  that 
present,  in  coupling  niildnesse  with  ma- 
jesty as  shee  did,  and  m  stately  stouping 
to  the  meanest  sort.  All  her  facultyes 
were  in  motione,  and  every  rootione 
seemed  a  well-guided  actione;  her  eye 
was  set  upon  one,  her  eare  listened  to 
another,  her  judgement  ranne  uppon  a 
third,  to  a  fourth  shee  addressed  her 
speech ;  her  spirits  seemed  to  be  every 
where,  and  yet  so  intyre  in  her  selfe,  as 
it  seemed  to  bee  noe  where  else.  Some 
shee  pityed,  some  shee  commended,  some 
shee  thanked,  at  others  shee  pleasantly 
and  wittily  jeasted ;  contemning  noe  per- 
son, neglecting  noe  oflSce ;  and  distribut- 
ing her  smiles,  lookes,  and  graces,  so  ar- 
tificially, that  thereupon  the  people 
again  redoubled  the  testimonyes  of  their 
joyes ;  and  afterwards,  misinpr  every 
thing  to  the  highest  straine,  filled  tbe 
eares  of  all  men  with  immoderate  extol- 
ling their  prince. 

••  Shee  was  a  lady,  upon  whom  nature 
had  bestowed,  and  well  placed,  many  of 
her  fay  rest  favores  j  of  stature  meane, 
slender,  streight,  and  amiably  composed  ; 
of  such  state  in  her  carriage  as  every 
motione  of  her  seemed  to  beure  majesty  : 
her  haire  was  inclined  to  pale  yellow, 
her  foreheade  lurtre  and  fairp n  aoami'n^ 


modesty  in  equall  mixture.    Bat  without 
good  quality es  of  myode/'  the  histonm 
continues,  "the  gifts  of  nature  are  like 
paytited  flowers,  without  either  rertue  or 
sjippe ;  yea,  sometymes  tliey  grow  honid 
and  loathsome.    Now  her  rertues  were 
such  as  might  suffice  to  make  an  .f)ihiop- 
ian   beautiful,  which,  the  more  a  mai 
knows   and  understands,   the  more  be 
shall  admire  and  love.     In  life,  shee  vu 
most  innocent ;  in  desires,  moderate ;  in 
purpose,  j  ust ;  of  spirit,  above  credit  sad 
almost  capacity  of  her  sexe ;  of  divine 
witt,  as  well  for  depth  of  judgment  as 
for  quicke  conceite  and  speedy  expedi- 
tione  ;  of  eloquence  as  sweete  in  the  ut- 
terance,  soe  ready  and  easie  to  come  to 
tlie  utterance  :  of  wonderfull  knowledge 
both  in  learning  and  aflfbyres ;  skilful  not 
only  in  Latine  and  Greeke,  but  alsoe  in 
divers  other  forraine  languages ;   none 
knew  better  the  hardest  art  of  all  others, 
that  is,  of  commanding  men,  nor  coold 
more  use  themselves  to  those  cares  withoat 
which   the  royal   dignity  could  not  be 
supported.      She   was  relligious,  mag- 
nnniroous,  mercifull,  and  just ;  respective 
of  the  honour  of  others,  and  exceedbg 
tender  in  the  touch  of  her  own.     She 
was  lovely  and  loveing.  the  two  princi- 
pall  bands  of  duty  and  obedience.    Sbee 
was  very  ripe  and  measured  in  counsavle 
and  experience,  as  well  not  to  lett  goe 
occasions,  as  not  to  take    them  when 
they  were  greene.    Sbee  maintained  jus- 
tice at   home,  and  arms   abroad,   with 
great  wisdome  and  authority  in  eytber 
place.     Her  majesty  seemed  to  all  to 
shine  through  courtesy  ;  but  as  shee  was 
not  easy  to  receive  any  to  especiall  grace, 
so  was  she  most  constant  to  those  whom 
shee  received  ;  and  of  great  judgment  to 
know  to  what  point  of  greatne«8e  meo 
were  fit  to  be  advanced." 

The  fidelity  of  this  portrait  is  sus- 
tained by  various  testimony.  ITie 
great  Bui^hley,  after  a  life  spent  in 
the  closest  communion  with  her,  de- 
clared in  his  old  age,  that  "  in  all 
graces,  by  nature,  by  calliuff,  by  loi^ 
experience,  she  was  of  sudi  perfec- 
tion as  none  can  attayn  unto.''  *  The 
poije  himself  (Sextus  V.)  could  not 
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poeticid  deflcripdoi}  contaiood  m  the 
letter  oi  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  to  Sir 
Bobeit  Cecil,  in  1592,  when  the 
queen  was  about  sixtv  years  old,  in 
which  he  epeaks  of  ner  as  '^  riding 
like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wmd 
blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure 
cheeks  like  a  nymph,  sometimes  sit- 
ing in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  8(»ne- 
time  sinffing  like  an  angell,  sometime 
playing  like  Orpheus/** 

The  subject  which  perhaps  most 
deeply  occupied  the  public  mind 
darmg  the  early  part  of  this  reign 
was  the  marriage  of  the  queen ;  and 
Tarious  are  the  motives  which  have 
been  assigned  as  actuating  Elizabeth 
in  resisting  so  strenuously  the  over- 
tures of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
princes  who  were  candidates  £ot  the 
oonour  of  her  hand.  Hie  Annals 
furnish  us  with  a  declaration  made 
by  her  majesty  on  a  suggestion  of 
this  nattu'e  from  her  faithful  Com- 
mons, which  is  highly  characteristic. 

"  And  fiist''  (Mjd  ehee),  "  for  the 
monoer  of  your  pedtion,  I  hke  it  well, 
and  take  it  in  good  part,  because  it  is 
«imple,  without  anj  limitatione,  ejdier 
of  persoae  or  place.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise ;  if  you  had  taken  upoon  yon 
to  confine,  or  rather  to  bend  ray  choyae, 
-—to  drew  my  loTe  to  year  likeinge, — to 
frame  my  affectiono  according  onto  your 
iantasyea, — I  most  hare  disliked  it  very 
BQch  ;  for  as,  generally,  the  will  de- 
aireth  not  a  larger  liberty  in  any  case 
than  in  this,  aoe  bad  it  beene  a  gfreate 
prasumptione  for  yon  to  direot,  to  limitt, 
to  command  me  herein,  to  whom  you  are 
botmd  in  duty  to  obey. 

**  Concerning  the  aubttance  of  your 
eaite,  since  my  yeeni  of  understanding, 
mnce  I  was  first  able  to  take  oonaidera. 
tione  of  myselfe,  I  hare  hitherto  made 
eboyce  of  a  single  life,  which  hath  beat,  I 
aseiire  you,  contented  mee,  and  I  trust 
bath  beene  most  acceptable  to  God ; 
from  which,  if,  eyther  ambitione  of  high 
estate,  offered  onto  me  by  the  pleasure 
and  appoyntment  of  my  prince,  whereof 
I  hare  aome  testimony  in  this  place  (as 
yoa  our  treasurer  well  doe  know) ;  or,  if 
avoydiug  the  malice  of  my  enemyes,  or 
the  very  danger  of  death  itselfe,  whose 
measeager,  or  rather  condnuall  watch- 
iMin,  the  priace'a  indi^^atione,  was  dnylr 
before  myne  eyes;  if  any  of  these,  I 
eaye,  could  have  dissuaded  mee,  I  bad 
not  now  remayned  as  I  doe.  But  soe 
constant  have  I  always  continued  in  this 
determinatiooe  —  albeit  my  wordes  end 


my  youthe  majr  happily  seeme  liardly  to 
agree ..^  that  it  is  most  trew  I  stand  now 
free  from  any  other  meaning.  Neverthe- 
lesse,  if  any  of  you  suspect  that,  in  case 
it  shall  please  God  hereafter  to  change 
my  purpose,  I  will  determine  something 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  reelme,  putt  the 
jealousy  out  of  your  heades,  for  I  assufe 
you.* what  credit  my  assurance  have 
with  you  I  cannot  tell,  but  what  it  doth 
determine  to  hare  the  sequdl  shall  de- 
clare—I will  never  conclude  any  thing  in 
that  matter  which  shall  be  hortfull  to  the 
realrae,  for  the  preservatione  and  pro- 
sperity whereof  as  a  loving  mother  I  will 
never  spare  to  spend  my  life.  And 
uponn  whomsoever  my  choyse  shall  fall 
be  shall  be  as  careful  for  your  preserva- 
tione— I  will  not  say  as  myselfe,  for  I  can- 
not undertake  for  another  as  for  myselfe 
—but  my  will  and  best  indeavour  shall 
not  fayle  that  he  shal  be  as  carefull  for 
yon  as  myselCs.  And,  albeit  it  shall 
please  God  that  I  atiU  persevere  in  a 
virgine's  state,  yet  you  must  not  feace 
but  he  will  soe  worke,  both  in  my  hart 
and  in  your  wisdomes,  that  provisione 
shall  be  made,  in  convenient  tyme, 
whereby  the  realme  shall  not  remayne 
destitute  of  an  heyre,  who  maye  be  a  fitt 
govennour,  and ,  peradventure,  more  be- 
nefictall  than  such  offspring  as  I  should 
bring  foorth, — for,  although  I  be  carefull 
of  your  well-doings,  and  ever  purpose  soe 
to  be,  yet  may  my  issue  degenerate,  and 
grow  out  of  kind.  The  dangers  which  you 
feare  are  neyther  soe  certa3me,  nor  of  auch 
nature,  but  that  you  may  repose  your- 
selves upon  the  providence  of  God,  and 
the  good  provisions  of  the  state.  Witts 
curious  in  casting  things  to  come  are 
often  hurtfull,  for  that  the  affayres  of  this 
world  are  subject  to  soe  many  accidents 
that  seldom  doth  that  happen  which  the 
wisdome  of  men  doth  seeme  to  foresee. 
As  for  me,  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  a 
marble  stoue  shall  declare  that  a  queene, 
having  lived  and  reigned  so  many  years, 
died  a  virgine." 

We  are  willing,  with  Mr.  Wright, 
to  attribute  her  majesty's  determma- 
tion  to  the  most  patriotic  feelings, 
which  he  considers  ¥rill  be  admitted 
by  any  one  who  will  read  her  letter 
to  her  ambassador.  Sir  Edward  Staf- 
ford, during  the  negotiations  for  her 
marriage  with  the  second  Duke  of 
Anjou — "  a  letter  so  noble  and  cha- 
racteristic,'* he  says,  "  that  it  deserves 
to  be  imprinted  on  the  memories  of 
all  her  countrymen ;"  and  in  order  to 
perform  our  part  towards  making 
the  document  generally  known,  we 
shall  here  insert  it.     Sir  Edward 
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Stafford,  it  may  be  necessary  pre-  her  own  nobles  were  easy  to  foresee." 

viously  to  inform  the  reader,  was  The  result  proved  infinitely  fortu- 

sent  envoy  to  France,  chiefly  to  ob-  nate.     The  consequent  accesaon  of 

serve  the  behaviour  of  the  French  James  to  the  throne  of  this  country 

towards  the  Ix)w  Countries,  of  which  brought  on  a  connexion  between  tli 

the  sovereignty  had  been  offered  to  rival  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 

the  Duke  of  Ajijou.*  land  which  ended  in  their  union, — a 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  conjunction  which  laid  the  basis  of 

motive  by  which  the  queen  was  ac-  an  empire  which  has  risen  superior 

tuated,  her  resolution  was  the  best  to  any  existing  in  the  world, 

policy.   Standing  single-handed,  mth  The  next  point  we  would  advert 

no  hollow  friendship  to  deceive,  or  to  is  the  autnority  which  Elizabeth 

foreign  interests  to  embarrass,  it  can  exercised  over  the  House  of  Com- 

hardly  be  doubted — as  Mr.  Wright  mons.    Much  has  been  said  on  this 

remarks — "  that  England  weathered  subject,  and  very  injudiciously,  ac- 

the  storm  more  safely,  while  the  jea-  cording  to  Mr.  Wright, 

lousies  which  at  that  time  must  have  ••  We  must  not  judge/'  be  sbti,  "  of 

arisen  from  her  marriage  with  any  of  tbe  Lower  House  in  Elizabeth's  dtys, 

♦  "  Stafford,  as  I  greatly  regard  your  poor  man*s  diligence,  so  will  I  not  letre 
him  unrewarded.  For  tbe  charge  I  have  written  to  Monsieur  that  I  have  g:ive&  in  to 
you,  this  it  is :  first,  for  the  commissioners  authorities  I  have  good  reason  to  require 
that  they  may  be  as  I  desyred,  both  for  present  mislikes  as  well  as  for  after  mishaps. 
It  happened  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  that  when  a  solemn  ambassade,  of  five  or  six  at 
the  least,  were  sent  from  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  even  after  the  articles  were 
signed,  sealed,  and  the  matter  divulged,  the  danger  was  so  near  the  queen's 
chamber-door,  that  it  was  high  time  for  those  messengers  to  depart  without  leave- 
taking,  and  bequeathed  themselves  to  the  speed  of  the  river-stream,  and  by  water 
passed  with  all  possible  haste  to  Gravesend,  and  so  away.  I  speak  not  this  that 
1  fear  the  like ;  but  when  1  make  collection  of  sundry  kinds  of  discontentments,  all  tied 
in  a  bundle,  I  suppose  the  faggot  will  be  harder  altogether  to  be  broken*  There  is 
even  now  another  accident  fallen  out  of  no  small  consequence  to  this  realme.  I  am 
sure  the  States  have  accorded  to  tbe  demands  of  Monsieur,  and  do  present  him  die 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Low  Countries.  Suppose,  now,  how  this  may  make  our  peopk 
think  well  of  him,  and  of  me  to  bring  them  to  the  possession  of  suc^  neighbours.  0 
Stafford !  I  think  not  myself  well  used,  and  so  tell  Monsieur  that  I  am  made  a 
stranger  to  myself,  who  he  roust  be,  if  this  matter  take  place.  In  my  name,  shew 
him  how  impertinent  it  is  for  this  season  to  bring  to  the  ears  of  our  people  so 
untimely  news.  God  forbid  that  the  banes  of  our  nuptial  feast  should  be  flavoured 
with  the  sauce  of  our  subjects'  wealth !  O  what  may  they  think  of  me,  that  for  any 
glory  of  my  own  would  procure  the  ruin  of  my  land.  Hitherto  they  have  thoo^tsie 
no  fool :  let  me  not  live  the  longer  the  worse.  The  end  crowneth  all  tbe  wock.  I 
am  sorry  that  common  posts  of  London  can  afford  me  surer  news  than  the  inhabitants 
of  touns  will  yield  me.  Let  it  please  Monsieur  to  suspend  his  answer  unto  them  till 
he  send  some  unto  me  of  quality  and  of  trust  to  communicate  and  concur  with  that  I 
may  think  best  for  both  our  honours  ;  for  I  assure  him  that  it  shall  too  much  bloc 
his  fame  if  he  deale  otherwise,  not  only  in  my  sight,  unto  whom  it  hath  pleased  him 
to  promise  more  than  that,  but  especially  to  aU  the  world,  that  be  ovorseers  of  his 
actions.  Let  him  never  procure  her  harm  whose  love  he  seeks  to  win.  My  moilal 
foe  can  no  ways  wish  me  a  greater  losse  than  England's  hate  ;  neither  should  death 
be  less  welcome  unto  me  than  such  mishap  betide  me.  You  see  bow  nearly  this 
matter  wriogeth  me, — use  it  accordingly.  If  it  please  him  the  deputies  may  have  the 
charge  of  this  matter,  joined  with  the  other  two  that  were  aforementioned.  I  dan 
not  assure  Monsieur  how  tliis  greater  matter  will  end  untill  I  be  assured  what  way  be 
will  take  with  tbe  Low  Countries ;  for  rather  will  I  never  meddle  with  maniage. 
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eithef  by  what  it  is  tt  present,  or  by 
whftt  it  was  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. : 
its  memben  were  chiefly  country  gentle- 
men, of  little  experience  in  state  ques- 
tions or  in  parliamentary  affairs,  who, 
when  not  in  London,  received  tl^e  news  of 
the  day,  but  very  imperfectly,  in  the 
letter  of  some  kind  friend,  and  who  were 
▼ery  unfit  to  exercise  a  powerful  part  in 
the  government,  particularly  in  difficult 
state  questions.  After  reading  the  uc- 
coont  which  recorder  Fleetwood  has  left 
OS  of  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament, 
we  shall  not  be  surprited  that  the  queen 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  interfere,  al- 
though her  inteHefioee  was  certainly  not 
strictly  constitutional  ;  nor  shall  we 
wondar  that  men  who  scarcely  knew  their 
own  privileges  and  ceremonies,  and  whose 
warmest  debates  generally  turned  on  the 
queen's  personal  safety,  should  submit 
themselves  voluntarily  to  her  will,  whose 
very  heart's  desire,  and  whose  whole 
conduct,  aimed  so  evidently  at  the  good 
of  her  subjects." 

We  hardly  think  it  fair  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  Commons  of  this 
reign  fix>m  the  ludicrous  description 
given  by  Fleetwood;*   nor  can  we 

*  The  account  referred  to  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Fleetwood  to  Lord 
Bnrghley,  which  we  give  in  this  place  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader :— "  First, 
there  appeared  in  the  parliament-house  the  kuighta  and  burgeses,  owt  of  all  order,  in 
troops,  standing  upon  the  floore  making  strange  noises ;  there  being  not  past  seven 
or  eight  of  the  old  parliaments.  After  Uiis,  we  were  all  called  into  the  Whitehall, 
and  there  called  by  name  before  my  Lord  Steward  and  the  rest  of  the  counsel!*  And 
after  that  we  were  swonie,  whereby  we  lost  the  oration  made  by  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  and  after  that  Mr.  Treasorer  moved  the  bowse  to  make  an  election  of  a  Speaker, 
whereapon  he  hymself  named  my  brother  Puckeringe,  who  sate  nexte  me,  and  there 
was  not  one  word  spoken.  And  then  I  said  to  my  companions  about  me,  '  Crie, 
Puckering  V  and  then  they  and  I  beginning,  the  rest  dyd  the  same.  And  then  Mr. 
Speaker  made  his  excuse,  standing  still  in  his  place ;  and  that  done,  Mr.  Treasorer 
and  Mr.  Controller  being  by  me  called  upon,  sitting  neere,  they  rose  and  sett  hym 
to  hys  place,  where  indeed  they  should  have  sett  hym  eyther  before  his  speeche, 
or  els  at  the  begynuing,  and  his  speeche  should  have  been  before  the  cheare. 

"And  thnt  done,  we  all  departed  untill  Thursday,  that  the  Speaker  was  presented. 
And  after  his  allowances  and  retume  into  courte,  a  bill  was  read  for  order  sake, 
touching  the  due  observation  of  the  Sondaies,  &c. 

*'  The  next  daye  being  Fridaie,  the  said  bill  was  once  agayne  read,  and  committed. 
The  committies  amounted  in  number  to  sixtie  at  the  least,  all  youge  gent.  And  at 
our  meeting  in  the  aftemoone,  twenti  at  ones  did  speake,  and  then  we  sate  talking, 
and  dyd  noUiyng  untill  night,  so  that  Mr.  Chancellor  was  weario,  and  then  we  departed 
borne. 


altogether  admit  Mr.  Wri^hfs  apo- 
logy for  the  conduct  of  the  queen. 
The  messages  she  was  wont  to  send 
to  their  Ilouse  inhibiting  them  to 
entertain  certain  questions  were  re- 
garded at  the  time  as  an  unwarrant- 
able infringement  of  their  privileges. 
Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes^s  valuable  jour- 
nal furnishes  us  with  a  singular  proof 
in  the  speech  of  one  Peter  Avent- 
worth,  Esq., "  Burgess  for  the  borough 
of  Tregonv  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall,'' which  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  shall  give  an  extract,  although 
it  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole.  Ue  is 
inveigning  against  a  message  of  the 
queen  to  the  Ilouse,  "  That  they 
snould  not  deal  in  any  matters  of 
religion,  but  first  to  receive  from  the 
bishops :" — 

**  I  have  heard  of  old  parliament  men," 
says  the  orator,  "  that  the  banishment  of 
the  pope  and  popery,  and  the  restoring 
of  true  religion,  had  their  beginning  ftom 
this  House,  and  not  from  the  bishops ; 
aod  I  have  heard  that  few  laws  for  re- 
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speak  it)  that  the  bishops  were  the  c«u»e 
of  that  doleAil  message ;  and  I  will  shew 
you  what  moveth  me  so  to  think,  I  was, 
amongst  others » the  last  parliament,  sent 
unto  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  for  the 
articles  of  religion  that  then  passed  this 
House.  He  asked  us,  why  we  did  pat 
out  of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homi- 
lies,  oonseerating  of  bishops,  and  sudi 
like.  '  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  '  because  we 
were  so  occupied  in  other  matters  that 
we  had  no  time  to  examine  them  how 
they  agreed  with  the  word  of  God.' 
*  What !'  said  he,  '  surely  you  mistook 
the  matter:  you  will  refer  yourselves 
wholly  to  us  therein  V  •  No !  by  the 
faith  I  bear  to  God,'  said  I,  *  we  will 
pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what 
it  is,  for  that  were  but  to  make  you  popes : 
make  you  popes  who  list,'  said  I,  '  for 
we  will  make  you  none.'  And  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  pope-like  speech,  and  I  fear  lest  our 
bishops  do  attribute  this  of  the  pope's 
canons  unto  themselves, — Papa  mm  potest 

errare. The   writ,  Mr. 

Speaker,  that  we  are  called  up  by,  is 
chiedy  to  deal  in  God's  cause ;  so  that 
our  commission  both  from  God  and  our 
prince  is  to  deal  in  God's  cause :  there- 
fore the  accepting  such  messages,  and 
taking  them  in  good  part,  do  highly  offend 
God,  and  is  the  acceptation  of  the  breach 
of  the  liberties  of  this  honourable  coun- 
cel "• 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  the  boldness  of  Went- 
vrorth's  sentiments  drew  upon  him 
the  displeasure  of  the  House,  who, 
"  out  of  a  reverent  regard  of  her 
majesty's  honour,**  D'Ewes  informs 
us,  "  stopped  his  flirther  proceeding 
before  he  had  fully  finished  his 
speech ;"  and,  for  the  "  undutifUl  and 
unreverent  words"  uttered  by  him 
in  the  course  of  it,  consigned  the 
speaker  to  the  serjeanfa  vrard  a 
prisoner ;  and,  finally,  after  a  further 
consideration  of  the  obnoxious  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  said  speech, 
committed  him  to  the  Tower;  but 
he  was  soon,  by  the  queen's  special 
favour,  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
place  in  the  House. 

This  unpalatable  harangue,  it  must 


to  which  Wentwvth  made  allusoB, 
we  are  told  by  D'Ewes,  ww  that 
which  was  iwit  hy  her  maje^  to 
the  House  in  the  14th  year  ether 
reign,  upon  Wednesday  the  28th 
day  of  May.  by  Sir  Francis  Knolles, 
inhibiting  them  for  a  certain  time  to 
treat  ordeal  in  the  matter  touching 
the  Scottish  queen. 

With  respect  to  religious  afiBuis,  it 
is  probable  that  Eliiabeth  was  avewe 
to  the  parliament's  int^erenoe,  firom 
a  conviction  that  the  adjustmoit  rf 
these  was  the  l^itimate  province  of 
the  bishops.    She,  moreover,  it  mnst 
he  remembered,  might  well  distrust, 
in  such  matters,  men  who  were  in- 
clined at  times  to  run  to  any  extreme 
in  the  Protestant  cause.     "  Such," 
says  Cecil,  in  the  beginning  of  1563, 
"  be  the  humours  of  the  Commons 
House,  as  they  thvnk  i^othi^  sharp 
ynough  ageynst  Papists.*'    The  peo- 
ple responded  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Commons  in  this  resjpect;  and  one 
of  the  results  was  the  iconoclastic 
mania,  of  which  we  can  now  see  the 
traces  in  some  of  our  most  vener- 
able religious  edifices— an  unhallowed 
work,  mddi  was  fiilly  carried  oat  by 
subsequent  parliaments-t    Hajrwaid 
eives  some  account  of  th«c  piooeed- 
mgs,  and  treats  the  rabjcct  senaiWy. 
"   Certayne  articles  were    publisbed 
towching  matteres  of  religions,  and  Com- 
missioners (for  whose  authority  a  ^leciall 
acte  was  made)  to  visitt  every  diocene 
in  the  realme»  and  to  ostabliah  religione 
according  to  the  same    articles.      The 
orderes  which  the   Cnmmissioagrs  aeti 
wer  both  imbraced  and  executed  with 
greate  fervency  of  the  com»oa  psopl* ; 
especially  in  beating  downe,  bceakingi, 
and   burning  images  which    had    been 
erected  in  the  churches,  declaring  then- 
selves  noe  lesse  disordered  in  oe&ciB^ 
of  them  than  they  bad  been  immodenu 
and  excessive  in  adoring  them  before ; 
yea,  in  many  places,  walk  wer   xased. 
windowes  wer  dashed  dowae,  beceinf 
some  images  (httle  regarding  what)  were 
paynted  on  thenu    And  not  onely  images, 
but   rood-lofies,    reUckes,   aepoichras, 
bookes,  banneres,  coopes,  vestmentSvaltar- 
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cloathes,  wet,  in  diverse  places,  commit- 
tsd^  to  the  fire,  and  that  with  such  sboutinr 
and  apphioae  of  the  vulgar  sort,  as  If  it 
bttd  beene  the  sacking  of  some  hostile 
city.  8oe  difficult  it  is  wfaen  men  runa 
out  of  one  extreeme  not  to  ninn  into  the 
otbtr,  but  to  make  a  stable  stave  in  the 
nMttoe :  and  tb«extreemes  in  re%ion  are 
8up«r8titioBe  and  prophanitie,  ejther  neg- 
ligVnoe  or  contempt;  betweene  which 
extreames  it  in  extreamly  hard  to  hold 
the  mesne.'* 

But  to  return  to  the  juecn.  Our 
space  would  not  permit  us,  if  we 
were  disposed,  to  investigate  all  the 

g>ints  upon  which  the  character  of 
li2abeth  has  been  mipugned;  and 
we  shall  close  this  part  of  our  inquiry 
with  an  examination  of  a  question 
upon  which  our  documentary  evi- 
dence is  by  no  means  satisfactory, — 
viz,  how  far  she  was  implicated  in 
the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  towEirds  her 
rival  has  been  viewed  in  various 
lights.  Personal  jealousy,  expediency, 
and  other  motives  have  been  assigned 
by  different  persons,  who  have  gene- 
rally misrepresented  the  facts  ac- 
cording to  the  bias  under  the 
influence  of  which  their  judgments 
have  been  formed.  The  irrefragable 
testimony  of  contemporary  documents 
has  revealed  the  difficulties  of  Eliza- 
beth's position,  and  the  character  of 
the  ill-fated  but  guilty  Maiy  Stuart. 
But  nothing,  perhaps,  can  effectually 
remove  the  stigma  which  the  death 
of  her  prisoner  nas  entailed  upon  the 
English  queen;  and  her  conduct  in 
the  transaction  appears  at  least  some- 
wbatequivocal.  "  Every  one  knows," 
Mr.  Wright  says.  "  how  Mwy  was  at 
last  executed  witnout  the  knowledge 
of  Elizabeth;"  and  the  bare  fact 
is  certainly  undeniable.  Elizabeth 
after    mubh    expressed    reluctance, 


^;ned  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  Mary,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  sud- 
den invasion  or  rebellion,  and  gave 
it  into  the  keeping  of  Secretary 
Davison,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  council.  Their  zeal  anticipated 
the  wishes  of  the  queen,  and  con- 
signed the  unfortimate  Mary  to  the 
block  without  Elizabeth's  final  sanc- 
tion. She  was  highly  incensed  when 
she  heard  of  Mary's  death,  and  for- 
bade the  authors  of  it  her  presence ; 
and  Davison  was  imprisoned  and 
severely  fined.* 

Without  pretending  to  determine 
whether  the  result  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  parties  to  whom 
the  fate  of  the  royal  prisoner  was 
intrusted,  we  think  that  the  sincerity 
of  Elizabeth's  protestations  after  the 
catastrophe  may,  nevertheless,  be  sus- 
pected from  her  previous  conduct. 
She  hastened  the  tnal  with  vindictive 
activity,  and  strenuously  resisted  the 
mediation  of  foreign  princes,  of  which 
we  shall  give  an  example  furnished 
by  documents  published  by  Prince 
Alex.  Labanoff  in  Paris.f  It  appears 
that  ;M.  de  Belli^vre  arrived  in  Eng- 
land on  the  29th  November,  two  days 
after  he  had  received  despatches  from 
M.  de  Chateauneuf,  praying  him  to  use 
all  speed,  as  Elizabeth  was  urging  on 
the  trial  of  Mary :  he  reached  London 
on  the  1st  December,  and  the  next 
day  sent  to  request  an  audience, 
which,  by  pretexts,  was  delayed  to 
the  7th  of  December.  "When  admit- 
ted to  an  interview,  l^IM.  Belli^vre 
and  Chateauneuf  delivered  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  French  king; 
and  the  queen  replied  that  her  own 
life  had  been  thnce  endangered  by 
attempts  of  Mary,  the  proofs  of  whicn 
she  should  forward  to  his  majesty. 
But  the  promised  explanations  were 
withheld,  and  the  ambassador  had 


*  WooUey,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
thus  describes,  in  »  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  reception  Elizabeth  gave  to  her 
devoted  servants  aAer  she  heard  of  Mary's  death : — 

"  Kight  hononrable  and  my  most  especial!  good  lord,  it  pleased  her  majesty  yes. 
terday  to  call  the  lords  and  others  of  her  counsell  before  her  into  her  withdrawing- 
chamber,  where  she  rebuked  us  all  exceedingly  for  oar  concealing  from  her  our  pro- 
ceeding  in  the  Qaene  of  Scotts'  osse ;  but  her  indignation  ptfticnlarly  lighteth  upon 
my  Lord  Threasurer  and  Mr.  Davkon,  who  called  as  together,  ana  dehvered  the 
cxmsmissioo*  For  she  protesteth  she  gave  ezpresse  coonnandement  to  the  contrarie, 
and  therefore  hath  tooke  order  for  the  committing  of  Mr.  Secretarie  Darison  to  the 
Tower,  if  she  continue  this  morning  in  the  mind  she  was  yestemieht,  albeit  we 
all  kneled  upon  our  knees  to  pray  to  the  contrarye.  I  thinke  your  lordship  happy  to 
be  absent  from  these  broiles,  and  thought  it  my  dutye  to  let  you  under^tande  them, 
A  nd  so  in  haste  I  humbly  take  my  leave."  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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audience  of  leave  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber: on  the  16th  the  sentence  of 
Mary  was  pronounced.  It  may  be  said 
that  Elizabeth  was  merely  anxious 
to  assure  herself  of  the  guilt  of  Mary. 
But  when  that  was  manifest — at  least 
in  her  own  judgment — we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  would 
have  spared  the  life  of  one  whose 
death-warrant  she  had  actually  signed, 
and  which  only  awaited  the  rumour 
of  danger  to  be  called  into  execution. 
The  death  of  Mary  at  the  time  — 
and  herein  perhaps  was  one  cause 
of  the  queen's  "  humours" — indepen- 
dently of  the  indignation  expr^sed 
by  foreign  princes,  kindled  the  re- 
sentment of  the  best  of  the  chivalry 
of  Scotland.  The  unnatural  cold- 
ness, however,  of  James  soon  re- 
lieved the  queen  of  any  fears  she 
might  have  entertained   from  that 

Quarter.  The  young  king  probably 
id  not  anticipate  the  melancholy 
period  to  his  mother's  misfortunes 
when  he  applied  to  her  very  doubtful 
futuritv  the  notable  proverb,  "  That 
as  she  brewed,  she  must  drink  :**  but 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
filial  piety  was  manifest  when  he 
declared  by  his  ambassador  that  he 
"  would  gladelv  yrysh  that  all  foraine 

Erinces  should  know  how  evil  she 
ad  usit  herself  towards  the  queen's 
majestic  there.''  We  need  not  say 
any  more  on  this  subject :  our  object, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  merely  to  in- 
vestigate a  single  but  not  unimjportant 
Soint  of  history,  upon  which  the  rea- 
er  may  form  his  own  conclusion. 
Of  all  the  distinguished  personages 
of  Elizabeth's  court,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  has  perhaps  moat  exercised 
the  speculations  of  posterity,  not  only 
because  of  the  prominent  part  he 
took  in  the  government  at  the  be- 


be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  difficulty. 
When  the  council  were  deliberating 
on  the  course  necessary  to  be  taken 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  it  is  said,  thought  a  dose  of 
poison  had  best  be  administered,  and 
sent  a  divine  privately  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  to  sati^  him  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  it.  We  had  proposed, 
as  our  next  subject,  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  has  partially  restored 
his  reputation ;  but  the  limits,  wc 
find,  of  this  paper  forbid  the  attempt, 
and  we  can  only  afford  a  remark  or 
two.  Mr.  Wright  truly  says,  that 
"  it  is  by  no  means  in  fevour  of  his 
accusers,  that  almost  the  sole  au- 
thority for  these  slanders  is  found 
to  be  popish  libels,  and  that  those 
same  libels  contain  attacks  equally 
gross  upon  the  most  upri^t  of  b» 
contemporaries."  Mr.  Wright's  own 
collectkm  furnishes  us  with  a  letter 
whidi  completely  absolves  him  from 
all  concern  in  the  death  of  the  Eari 
of  Essex,  father  to  the  esi>ecial  fi- 
vourite  of  the  queen, — a  crime  with 
which  Leicester  is  publicly  chaiged 
in  the  famous  libel  called  Leicester  $ 
Comtnonwealtk,  published  in  1584. 
One  storjs  however,  that  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  Amy  Robsart — the 
celebrated  heroine  of  KenSworA  — 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  exploded, 
though  Mr.  Wright  asserts  that  a 
letter  printed  in  liis  collection  "aflbrds 
a  nearly  perfect  confutation."  The 
passage,  however,  which  is  contained 
m  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas  White 
to  I^rd  Burghley,  merely  states  that 
"  this  sayd  berer  seeth  the  corte 
stuffed  with  momers — yea,  many 
of  the  better  sorte  in  d^^rce,  for  \& 
r^rd  Robert's  wieff "  (Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester), 
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at  Elkabeth*8  councils  we  need  say 
nothing.  Lord  Burghley's  reputa- 
tion, though  assailed,  remains  untar- 
nished :  his  greatest  enemies,  in  their 
calmer  moments,  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge his  virtues  and  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  his  royal  mistress. 
"  Though  the  secretarv  were  not  her 
frend,"  confessed  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
"  yet  she  must  say  that  he  was  an 
expert  wise  man,  a  mayntayner  of  all 
good  lawes  for  the  government  of  this 
realme,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  his 
mistress,  wishing  it  might  be  her  luck 
to  get  the  frendsnip  ofso  wise  a  man." 
Elizabeth's  intuitive  perception  dis- 
covered talent  wherever  it  existed, 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  services. 
Of  Uie  sincerity  of  her  affection  for 
Lord  Burghley,  there  remains  a 
touching  evidence  in  the  last  letter 
the  great  statesman  ever  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges the  queen's  attentions  in  his 
last  illness,  who  tended  his  death -bed 
with  maternal  solicitude,  performing 
with  her  own  hand  the  offices  of  a 
nurse : — 

"  Only  I  pray  you  diligently  and  ef- 
fectaally,"  lie  writes  in  the  letter  to 
which  we  alluded,  which  is  addressed 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  "  let  her  majesty 
understand  how  her  singular  kynuness 
doth  overcome  my  power  to  acquit  it, 
who,  though  she  will  not  be  a  mo- 
ther, yet  she  sheweth  herself,  by  feding 
me  with  her  own  princely  hand,  as  n 
careful  norse,  and  if  I  may  be  weaned  to 
fede  myself,  I  shall  be  more  readv  to 
senre  her  on  the  eertli ;  if  not,  1  hope  to 
be  in  heaven  a  servitor  for  her  and  God's 
cburch." 


He  concludes  with  this  short  post- 
script, "  Serve  God  by  serving  the 
quene,  for  all  other  service  is  indede 
bondage  to  the  devil." 

But  we  can  dwell  no  longer  on  this 
interesting  period  of  our  history, 
which  we  regret  to  pass  so  cursorily. 
We  proceed  to  the  volume  second  on 
our  list,  and  this  we  shall  soon  dismiss. 
It  is  divided  in  two  parts,  and  con- 
sists of,  I.  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Bisho[>ric  of  Somerset,  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  year  1 174 ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  see,  the  name  of 
whicn  has  undergone  many  fluctua- 
tions, became  in  the  twelfth  century — 
what  we  now  see  it — the  bishopric  of 
Bath  and  AVells.  II.  A  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  documents  —  char- 
ters, &c.  —  which  were  formerly  in 
the  library  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  who 
was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  King 
George  I.  The  author  of  the  Brief 
History  is  unknown ;  but  what  ren- 
ders his  work  valuable  is,  that  he 
has  introduced  a  long  quotation  from 
a  treatise  written  by  Bishop  Gyso 
himself,  who  was  nominated  to  this 
bishopric  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  who  continued  in  the  see  an  able 
and  zealous  prelate  to  near  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 

In  the  Society's  ninth  publication, 
to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we 
have  an  historical  and  chorographical 
description  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
by  John  Norden,  a  celebrated  topo- 
grapher, bom  about  the  year  1548. 
It  gives,  first,  a  brief  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  county,  and  next  an 
alphabetical    table    of  the    towns, 

his  servaunt,  Foster  of  Cumner  by  Oxforde,  where  shortlie  after  she  had  the  chaunce 
to  fal  from  a  paire  of  staires,  and  so  to  breke  her  heade.  But  Sir  Richarde  Vamey , 
who  by  commandement  remayned  wytb  her  that  daye  alone,  wyth  one  man  onlie,  and 
had  sent  away  perforce  al  her  servauntes  from  her,  to  a  market  two  myles  of,  he  (I 
save)  wyth  his  man,  can  tel  how  she  died,  which  man  being  taken  afterward  for  a 
fellonie  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  offering  to  publish  the  maner  of  the  said  murder, 
was  made  aw^y  privilie  in  prison.  And  Sir  Rychard  himself,  dying  about  the  snme 
tyme  in  London,  cried  pitiouslie,  and  blasphemed  God,  and  said  to  a  gentleman  of 
worship  of  royne  acquaintaunce,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  al  the  divils  in  hell 
did  teare  him  in  peeces.  The  wif  also  of  Bald  Butler,  kinsman  to  my  L.,  gave  out 
the  whole  facte  a  little  before  her  deatli/' 

Ashmole,  in  the  account  of  Cunmore  given  in  hii  Berkshire,  makes  some  additions 
to  the  foregoing  account,  which  he  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
He  says,  that  "  the  inhabitants  will  tell  you  there  that  she  was  conveyed  from  her 
usual  chamber  where  she  lay,  to  another  where  the  bed*s  head  of  the  chamber  stood 
close  to  the  privy  postern  door,  where  they  in  the  night  came  and  stifled  her  in  her 
bed,  bruised  her  heod  very  much,  broke  her  neck,  and  at  length  flung  her  down 
stairs,  thereby  believing  that  the  world  would  have  thought  it  a  mischance,  and  so 
have  blinded  their  villany."  He  then  tells  us  that  she  was  buried  privately,  hut  at 
the  desire  of  her  father  disinterred,  and  an  inquest  held  over  her,  and  then  that  her 
body  was  buried  magnificently  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford.  This  story  of  her 
lirst  interment,  as  Mn  Wright  remarks,  seems  discountenanced  by  the  letter  abore  cited. 
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innriie8,ukLhaaileto.  Consdotutlmt 
hk  work  is  of  a  nature  to  orvereome 
the  antiquarian  predilection  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has 
taken  great  pains  to  render  his  dry 
list  of  names  as  palatable  as  possible 
by  its  accompanunents.  He  has  il^ 
lustrated  his  work  with  the  old  map 
of  the  county,  and  in  an  introduc- 
tion has  given,  with  other  interesting 
Sarticulars,  some  omissions  in  Nor- 
en*8  printed  work,  entitled,  Specuhtm 
Britannie,  the  First  Parte :  An  historic 
caU  and  chorographicaU  DescrfpSan 
of  Middlesex  (4to.  London,  1593), 
taken  from  the  Harleian  MS.  vol. 
570,  which  contains  a  manuscript 
account  of  Middlesex  in  the  topo- 
gn^her*s  handwriting.  These  ex- 
tracts afford  some  insight  into  the 
state  of  this  county  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  here  we  shall  take  a 
scrap  or  two. 
St.  Faneras  is  thus  described  :-^ 

"  Aud  although  this  place  be  as  it 
were  forsaken  of  all,  and  true  men  seldome 
frequent  the  same  but  upon  devjne  oc- 
casions, yet  it  is  visytea  and  usually 
haunted  of  roages,  vagabondes,  harlettes, 
and  theeves,  who  assemble  not  ther  to 
pray,  but  to  wayte  for  praye ;  and  manie 
fall  into  tbeir  handes  clothed,  that  are 
glad  when  they  are  escaped  naked.  Walke 
not  ther  too  late." 

We  give  next  the  "  Brydges  of 
most  use  in  Myddlesex  :** — 

**  First  over  the  Thames: — London 
bridge,  Chersey  bridge,  Stanes  bridge, 
Kingston  bridge.  Orer  the  Lea  rirer :-.. 
Walham  bridge,  Enfeylde  bridge,  Higham 
Hill  bridge,  Myll  bridge,  Lock  bridge. 
Bow  bridge.  There  are  also  Baber  bridge, 
Craoeforde  bridge,  Madd  bridge,  Dray- 
ton bridge,  New  bridge,  Uxbridge,  Colne. 
brooke  bridge,  Braynforde  bridge,  Kingea- 
bridge,  commonly  called  Stone  bridge, 
near  Hyde  Parke  comer,  wher  I  wish 
noe  true  man  to  walke  too  late  without 


«*  Itituidetb  from  oihttbiiildiiigaaboM 
two  furlonge,  ta^iag  a  ferae-hoaae  oppo- 
site agaynst  the  north  gate.  Bat  the 
scytuacion  is  pleasant,  indued  with  a 
good  ayre  and  pleasant  proapecta.  On 
the  east,  London  offereth  it  self  in  view ; 
in  the  sowth,  the  stately  bnyldingea  of 
Westminster,  with  the  pleasant  porke, 
and  the  delightea  therof ;  on  the  north, 
the  gT«ne  feeldes.  It  was  buylded  by 
Kinge  Henry  VHI." 

We  conclude  oar  exfjnicta  with  a 
dcscripticm  of  "  Somerset  Howse  :* — 

"Somerset  Howse,  scytuate  in  the 
Strand,  nere  the Tharaise,  buylded  by  tha 
late  Duke  of  Somerset,  not  fully  finished, 
yet  a  most  stately  howse,  and  of  greate 
receyte;  haringe  cWef  prospeete  to- 
wardes  the  sowth,  and  die  aweete  rirer 
of  the  Thamiae  offereth  iDani«  pleasiagt 
dehghtes.  The  feyldea  alao,  and  the  arie 
sweete  and  pleasaunt.  This  bowse  her 
ma^  hath  disposed  unto  the  I^[bt  Has. 
orable  Lorde  Honaedon,  Lorde  Chamber, 
layne  to  her  ma^,  bath  under  her  ma^ 
the  use  thereof." 

We  come  at  length  to  a  document 
of  historical  value,  which  was  rescued 
from  an  oblivion  of  three  centuri«  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  discovered  it  in  ttie 
library  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. It  contains  a  narrative  of 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  reipi 
of  King  Edward  IV .,  by  John  Wark- 
worth,  who  was  master  of  the  above 
college  from  a.d.  1473  to  a.d.  1498. 
This  is  the  only  particular  Mr.  Halli- 
well  has  been  able  to  collect  concern- 
ing him,  who  has  careMly  edited  the 
Chronicle^  and  taken  infinite  pains  to 
illustrate  his  subject.  The  Camden 
Society  peculiarly  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  historical  student  in  publishing 
this  and  the  Fleetwood  narrative,  no- 
ticed in  a  former  number  of  thk 
magazine— documents  illustrative  if 
a  period  which,  as  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
has  truly  observed,  thousrh  removed 
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the  feet,  and  ttktis&ctorUy  disposes  of  Fdtdmi  for  fan  aotbority ;  tfaiis  Mling  into 

some  of  the  arguments  ot  those  who  "J^  error  which  dharon  Tnmer  made  in 

bold  the  contrary  opinion ;    among  mwtaking  the  day  of  payment  of  certain 

whom  most  of  our  readers  have  pro-  ^^""^  ^"^^  ^^^  o°  ^'•[cb  they  were  in- 

bftbly  read  Sharon  Turner,*  who  at-  T'f'T^  error  which  Dr.  Lin««l  wai 

tem4  animpartial  discrhimation  of  ^*^  fi'st  to  pomt  out,  and  which  takes 

vau^vi  nu uiipcuMw  uiou iuuu»uvu  vx  ^^     enUrely  the  only  seeming  sabstan- 

the  Fobable  truth,  and  exculpates  ji^,  Evidence  that  has  been  brought  for- 

the  Duke  of  Gloucester.    We  shaU  ^^  to  shew  that  Henry  did  not  die 

quote  a  porticm  of  Mr.  HalUwell^s  between  the  21st  and  the  itd  of  May, 

argument,  after  piacmg  before  the  as  stated   in  the  following  Chronicle, 

reader,  in  a  note,  the  unpubliahed  The  whole  of  the  circamstantialeridence 

evidences  he  has  collected  relative  to  is  in  favour  of  the  murder.     Edward 

this  tran8action.t  ™'^®  ^^  triumphal  entij  into  London 

on  the  Slst,  and  went  into  Kent  with 

<'  Mr.  Bayley  says  we  have  satisfac-  the  Duks  of  Gloucester  on  the  following 

tory  testimony  that  Henry  lired  at  least  day ;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sd  Henry's 

up  to  the  !?5th  of  May,  and  he  quotes  the  body  was  brought  to  St.  PauVs,  and  theie, 

*  The  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  voL  iii. 
t  1.  "  Obitus  Regis  Henrici  Sexti,  qui  obiit  inter  Ticesimum  primum  diem  Maii 
et  xxij".  diem  Maii,*'— JM5.  Bib.,  Reg.  e,  b.  xr.  foL  1,  i*. 

2.  "  Rex  Henricus  Sextus  in  arce  London,  ierro  transfigitur  et  occiditor.**  — 
Jlf5.  Cotton  Otho,  b.  xiv.  fol.  ttl,  v«. 

3.  "  Et  Henricus,  nuper  Rex,  reponitur  in  Turrim  London.,  etinvigilimascenscionia 
dormiente,  ibidem  feliciter  moriens,  per  Tamisiam  navicula  usque  ad  Abbathiam  de 
Cheltosye  deductus,  ibi  sepultus  est." — MS»  Arundel  (College  of  Arms),  No.  5, 
foL  171,  v«. 

4.  "  Et  in  vigilia  ascensionis  moriebatur  Rex  Henricus  Sextos  in  Torn  Londonia* 
ram,  qui  quidem  sepultus  erat  apud  Chersey,  et  postea  trantlatos  per  Regem  Ri- 
cardum  usque  Wynsowerem." — MS.  Laud,  674  (b.  23),  fol.  11,  r^. 

5.  "  There  is  a  Latin  prophecy  (written,  perhaps,  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre. 
dieted  event)  in  MS.Digb.  196,  that  King  Henry  the  Sixth  shall  die  a  violent  death. 

6.  "  Also,  upon  ascencion  evyn,  Kyng  Henry  was  brought  from  the  Tower  throgh 
Cbepe  unto  Powlys,  upon  a  here,  and  abowte  the  beere  more  glevys  and  stavys  than 
torches,  who  was  slayne,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  Duke  of  Glowceter;  but  howe  he 
was  deed  [nobody  knewe,  but]  thedir  be  was  brought  deed,  and  in  the  chirch  the 
corps  stode  all  nvght,  and  on  the  morue  he  was  conveyed  to  Chertsey,  where  he  was 
buryed."— AfS.  London  Chronicle,  Bibl.  Cotton.  Vitell.  A.xvi.  fol.  133,  r**. 

7.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  metrical  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  by 
John  Herd,  MJD.,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  JuL  c.  ii.  foL  170  t^«.171  x^,  : — 

"  Interea  Henricus  Sextos,  spoliatus  arito 
Qui  fuit  imperio,  vita  spoliatur,  in  area 
In  Thamesis  ripa  vitreas  que  proapieit  ondas. 
Ilium  fama  refert  rigidum  jugulasse  Riohardum, 
Glouoestrensis  erat  ^ui  dux,  vir  uirat  et  aodax, 
Post  cujus  ccedem  sio  insultasse  refertor ; — 
'  Masculus,  en  !  haeres  Edverdo  a  rege  creatut, 
Tertius  ilHos  oui  rixit  nominis  oltm, 
Preter  nos  hoaie  respirat  nemo  tnperttes  — 
Nos,  Eboracensis  qnos  gloria  stiipis  bonorat!' 
Henrici  corpus  PauU  transfertor  m  ffdem, 
Et  jaoet  in  feretro,  volgi  ut  videator  ocellis. 
Parvulus  est  vicus,  Chersei  nomine  notos. 
In  quo  coenobium,  sacer  Ercbenwalde,  locabas, 
Londini  fueras  qui  clams  episcopos  olim ; 
Hue  delatns  erat  tumuloque  Henricus  opertos ; 
Post  Viodeasoram  translatos,  condttur  sde 
Que  sacrata  tibi  celebratur,  divi  Georgi ! 
Octo  et  ter  denos  Henricus  prefuit  annos ; 
Sex  etiam  menses  post  sceptra  recepta  regebat ; 
^     Vitie  annos  binos  et  qoinquaginta  peregit, 
Edverdos  princeps  g^tus  fuit  onicus  illL" 

8.  **  Eodem  die  [mensis  Maij.  xxi^]  decessit  Henricus  Sextus,  olim  dictus  Rex 
Anglie,  apud  Turrim  London.,  et  sepultus  est  in  monasteriode  Chertesey  juxta Tami- 
siam  Winton,  diocea'.  Et  sic  nemo  relinquitur  in  bumanis  qui  ex  illo  stirpite  ooro- 
nam  petat."— M5.  Arundel,  Mus.  Brit,  28,  fol.  25,  v°. 
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as  we  are  infonned  by  four  good  authori- 
ties, bled  afresh. 

'  O  gentlemeD,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's 
wounds 

Open  their  congealed  months  and  bleed 
afresh ! 

Blush,  blush,  then  lump  of  foul  de- 
formity, 

For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this 
blood 

From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no 
blood  dwells. 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.' 

William  Ilabington  remarks  that  '  the 
death  of  King  Henry  was  acted  in  the 
darke,  so  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  who 
was  the  executioner,  only  it  is  probable  it 
was  a  resolution  of  the  state.  The  care 
of  the  king's  safety  and  the  publicke 
quiet,  in  some  sort,  making  it,  however 
cruell,  yet  necessary*'  And  he  adds, '  at 
what  time  his  body  loy  in  Saint  Paul's, 
and  af^erin  Blackefryers,  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  issued  from  his  nose — a  most 
miraculous  way  of  speaking  the  barbarism 
of  his  murther,  and  giving  tyrants  to  un- 
derstand that  the  dead  dare,  in  their  Ian. 
guage,  tell  the  truth,  and  call  over  their 
actions  to  account.'  I  make  this  extract 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on  Habing- 
ton's  political  reason  for  the  murder  of 
Henry  —  an  argument  which  Hume  and 
all  subsequent  historians,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  Dr.  Lingard,  have  strangely 
underrated.  If  the  lite  of  Henry  was  of 
no  importance,  how  was  it  that  at  Lud. 
ford  the  leader  of  the  Yorkists  considered 
it  expedient  to  report  his  death,  and  ac- 
tually cause  mass  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  although  he  knew  that 
the  king  was  then  alive  and  well  1  Nei- 
ther do  I  consider  (Mr.  Halliwell  after, 
wards  remarks)  the  argument  alleged 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  of  much  weight 
— it  is  improbable  that  those  teho  through  so 
many  scenes  of  blood  had  spared  the  prince 
should  at  last  incur  the  odium  of  dettroying 
him.    Had  not  the  most  recent  of  £d- 


Borereign  who  was  inclined  to  dsal 
heavily  with  them,  and  who  never  could 
have  been  a  general  favourite." 

The  probable  truth,  then,  is  that 
the  king  was  murdered,  and  we  have 
good  evidence  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  at  the  Tower  on  the 
night  of  the  murder ;  but  no  certain 
evidence  has  transpired  relative  to 
the  share  he  had  in  the  deed,  nor,  as 
Mr.  Halliwell  observes,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  we  could  obtain  any. 

"  The  voice  of  the  people  attributed 
the  direct  performance  of  the  murder  to 
him,  and  his  insatiable  ambition,  for  his 
road  was  doubtless  more  open  after  Hen- 
ry's decease,  afforded  a  fair  ground  for 
the  presumption.  Philip  de  Conines 
says,  *  If  what  was  told  me  be  true,  after 
the  battle  was  over  the  Duke  of  GIoo. 
cester  slew  the  poor  King  Henry  with 
his  own  hand,  or  caused  him  to  be  car- 
ried to  some  private  place  and  stood  by 
himself  while  he  was  kilted.*  There 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  these 
rumours,  and  De  Comines  was  contem- 
porary. Perhaps  Gloucester  might  hare 
had  a  double  purpose  in  the  death  of 
Henry— the  accomplishment  of  his  grand 
aim  of  ambition  and  the  service  of  bis 
brother.  He  appears  to  have  been  de- 
tected in  his  aim  at  sovereignty,  for 
Lewis  Glyn  Cothi*  (Works,  p.  47, 1. 15), 
in  a  poem  written  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Edward,  seems  to  have  had  some 
presentiment  that  Richard  would  succeed 
to  the  throne,  for  he  emphatically  styles 
him  y  brenin  Risiart," 

The  two  contemporary  documents, 
however,  published  by  the  Society, 
afford  a  testimony  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  writer  of  the 
Fleetwood  narrative,  we  have  seen, 
was  a  stanch  Yorkist;  our  present 
chronicler  was  a  Lancastrian.  The 
former  ^rms  that  Henry  expired 
^^of  pure    displeasure  and   n^lsn- 
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condderation,  contains  the  statement 
that  Gloucester  vras  at  the  Tower  on 
the  night  of  the  murder.  We  shall 
conclude  the  subject  with  quoting 
the  passage,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
chronicle.  The  account,  as  Mr. 
Halliwell  remarks,  is  most  singular. 
It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  intended 
for  every  reader  a  certain  assurance 
far  from  being  voluntarily  taken : — 

"And  the  same  nvghte  tbat  Kynge 
Ed warde  came  to  Londone,  KjD^e  Herry, 
beynge  inwarde  in  presone  in  ue  Tonre 
of  Londone,  was  patt  to  dethe,  the  xxj 
day  of  Maij,  on  a  tyweadav  nygbt^  be- 
.  twyx  xj.  and  xij.  of  the  cfoke,  beynge 
tbenne  at  tbe  Toure  the  Doke  of  Glou- 
€ttte,  biotbare  to  Kynge  Edwarde,  and 
auny  otiier ;  and  one  the  morwe  be  was 
cbestyde  and  brought  to  Pnulys,  and  bis 
ftce  was  opyne  that  every  nanne  myghte 
see  by  me  ;  and  in  hys  lyinge  he  h'ledde 
one  tbe  pament  tber;  and  afterward  at 
the  Blake  Fiyres  was  broughte  and  ther 
be  blede  new  and  frescbe ;  and  from 
tbens  he  was  caryed  to  Ch3rrcfae8ey  Ab- 
bey in  a  bote  and  buryed,  there  in  oure 
Lady  chapelie." 

There  are  very  curious  matters 
interspersed  through  Mr.  Halliweirs 
notes,  some  of  which  we  would  wil- 
lingly notice  if  our  space  permitted. 
We  take,  however,  tne  opportunity 
of  remarking,  before  we  leave  his 
book,  upon  the  credulity  of  these 
early  chroniclers,  who  partook  of  the 
miserable  superstition  of  their  times 
to  a  degree  not  easily  conceivable  of 
men  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
best  education  their  age  afforded. 
Warkworth's  chronicle  abounds  with 
the  marvellous.  Blazing  stars  '*  lyke 
a  spere  hede,**  and  other  portentous 
phenomena,  gain  implicit  credence 
with  the  historian,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  duly  recorded.  We  quote 
his  account  of  one  of  these  wonderful 
exhibitions  of  supernatural  agency 
which  were  wont  to  fright  the  good 
people  of  England  from  their  pro- 
priety :— 

"Also,  this  same  yere,  ther  was  a 
Toyce  cryenge  in  the  heyre  betwyx  Lei- 
cestre  and  Bambury,  uppon  Dunmoth, 
and  in  dy  vers  othere  plaoes,  herde  a  long 
tymecryinge, '  Bowes !  Bowes  !*  wbicbe 
was  herde  of  xl.  menne :  and  some  menne 


saw  that  he  that  cryed  soo  was  a  hedles 
roanne  ;  und  many  other  dyverse  tokenes 
have  be  schewede  in  Eoglonde  this  yere, 
for  amendynge  of  mennys  ly  vynge." 

We  take  another  specimen,  which 
is  from  a  later  writer,  Sir  John  Hay- 
ward.  He  thus  concludes  his  An- 
Tials,  from  which  we  have  given  some 
favourable  extracts : — 

"Certaine  prodigies  are  reported  to 
have  befallen  this  year,  which  men  do 
commonly  regard  in  prosperity  to  little, 
and  in  adyersity  to  much.  In  March,  a 
mare  brought  forth  a  foal  with  one  bodie 
and  two  heads ;  also  a  sowe  farrowed  a 
pigge  baring  bands  und  fingers  like  a 
man  child.  In  Aprill,  a  sowe  farrowed 
a  pigge  with  two  bodies,  eight  leggs,  and 
bat  one  bead.  Many  calves  and  lambes 
were  monstrous,  having  collars  of  skinne 
growing  about  their  necks,  like  the  dou- 
ble ruffes  that  then  were  in  use.  In 
May,  a  man  child  was  borne  in  Chi- 
chester, the  head,  armes,  and  legga  like 
an  anatomye,  without  any  flesh ;  the 
brest  and  bellye  monstrous  bigge ;  a  long 
string  hanging  from  the  navell ;  about 
the  neck  grewe  a  collar  of  flesh  and 
skinne,  pleited  and  foulded  like  a  double 
ruffe,  and  up  unto  the  eares,  as  if  natnre 
would  upbraide  our  pride  in  artifloiall 
braverie,  by  producing  monsters  in  the 
same  attires." 

The  work  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  for  the  present  is  unique  in 
its  subject  and  character. 

In  order  to  justify  the  Camden 
Society  in  reprinting  the  NtTie  Dcdes 
Wonder,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state 
that  only  one  copy  is  extant,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  which  Blomfield  mistook  for  a 
manuscript;*  and  that  Gifford  de- 
clared it  to  be  "a  great  curiosity, 
and,  as  a  rude  picture  of  national 
manners,  extremely  well  worth  re- 
printing." t 

William  Kemp,  the  author  of  this 
singular  production,  was  a  comic 
actor  of  liigli  reputation  at  a  time 
when  Shakspearc  and  Ben  Jonson 
were  laying  the  first  but  enduring 
foundations  of  the  British  drama. 

"  Like  Tarlton,  whom  he  succeeded, 
'as  wel  in  the  favour  of  her  majesty  as  in 
the  opinion  and  good  thoughts  of  the 
general!  audience/  he  usually  played  the 
clown,  and  was  greatly  applauded  for 
his  buffoonery,  his  eztemporal  wit,  and 


*  *'  In  1599,  one  Kemp  came  dancing  the  whole  wuy  from  London  to  Norwich ; 
and  there  is  a  manuscript  in  tbe  Bodleian  Library  containing  an  account  of  it." — 
Hiitffry  of  Norfolk,  ii.  «50.  "^ 

t  Note  to  Ben  Jopson's  Works,  ii.  i66. 
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bis  perfonnance  of  tbe  jig.  That  at  one 
timo— perbaps  from  about  1689  to  1593 
or  latw — he  belooged  to  a  company  under 
the  management  ofthe  celebrated  Edward 
AHeyii,  is  jproTed  bj  tbe  title-page  of  a 
drama.*  At  a  8ubt«quent  period  be  was 
a  member  of  tbe  company  called  tbe  Lord 
Cbamberlain't  Serrants,  who  played  dur- 
ing sunmier  at  the  Globe»  and  during 
winter  at  Blackfriars.  In  1596,  while 
tbe  laat-mentioned  bouae  was  undergoing 
considerable  repair  and  enlargemeut,  • 
petition  was  presented  to  tbe  priyy 
council  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  liberty,  praying  that  tbe  work  might 
proceed  no  further,  and  that  theatrical 
exhibitions  might  be  abolished  in  that 
dietrict.  A  counter  petition,  which  ap* 
pean  to  haye  been  successful,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ser- 
vants; and  at  its  commencement,  the 
names  of  tbe  chief  petitioners  are  thus 
arranged :— Tliomas  Pope,  Richard  Bur. 
badge,  John  Hemings,  Augustine  Phil- 
lips, WilUam  Shakespeare,  WUUam 
f,   William    Slye,    and    Nicholas 


oofey." 


Tool 

When  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  and  Mwh 
Ado  About  Nothing  were  originally 
brought  npon  the  stage,  we  are  tat" 
ther  informed  bv  Mr.  Dj^ce,  in  his 
interesting  introoaction,  iCempe  acted 
Peter  and  Dogberry;  and  it  has  been 
snpnosed  that  in  other  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  The  Two  GeiOlemen  of 
Verona,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet,  the 
second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  and 
7*he  Merchant  of  Venice^  hcperformed 
Lannce,  Touchstone,  the  Grave-dig- 
ger, Justice  Shallow,  and  Lanncelot. 
On  the  firet  production  of  Ben 
Jonson'fl  Every  man  in  his  Hnmowy 
a  character  was  assigned  to  him; 
and  Uiere  is  good  reason  to  beKeve 
that  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu' 
movTy  by  the  same  dramatist,  he  re- 
present^ Carlo  Buffone. 

The  date  of  Kemp*s  death  has  not 
been  determined ;  but  George  Chal- 
mers discovered  this  entry  in  the 
burial  register  of  St.  Saviour's  South- 
wark:— "1603,  November  2d,  WU- 
Hani  Kempe,  a  man*^  And  since  the 
name  of  Kempe  does  not  occur  in 
tbe  license  granted  by  King  James. 
19th  of  May,  1603,  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  s  company  (who,  in 
consequence  of  that  mstrument,  were 
denominated  his  majesty's  servants), 


there  is  great  probabiHtv,  as  Mr. 
Dyce  remarks,  tnat  the  above-men- 
tioned entry  relates  to  the  comedian, 
and  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  plague  of  that  year. 

In  1999  Kemn  attracted  much  at- 
tention by  danang  the  morris  flrom 
London  to  Norwidi ;  and,  as  well  to 
refute  the  lying  ballads  put  forth 
concerning  this  exploit,  as  to  testify 
his  ^titude  for  the  favours  he  had 
received  during  his  ^^^punbols,"  he 
puUishedin  the  iUlowm^  year  the 
curious  pamphlet  which  is  now  re- 
printed, entitled  Kent's  Nme  Dates 
vVonder.  On  this  expedition,  80  we 
have  volunteered  the  service,  we  ■ 
must  now  accompany  him,  certain 
as  we  arc  that  a  drvertissemeni  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  again  vouchsafed 
to  relieve  our  antiquarian  labours. 
We,  therefore,  first  give  his  charac- 
teristic description  of  his  auspicious 
departure  from  London : — 

"  The  lirst  mundaye  in  Lent,  the  eloee 
morning  promising  a  oleere  day  (attended 
on  by  lliomas  Slye,  my  taberer,  Wil- 
liam Bee,  my  seniant,  and  George 
Sprat,  appointed  for  my  oueraeer,  that  £ 
should  take  no  other  ease  bat  my  pre- 
scribed order),  my  selfe,  that's  1,  other- 
wise called  Caualiero  Kemp,  head-master 
of  morrice-daanoers,  higli  headboroogfa 
of  heighs,  and  onely  tricker  of  your  tiU- 
lilles  and  beet  bel-sbanglest  betweene 
SiOB  and  Mount  Surrey,  began  froUcUy 
to  foote  it  horn  the  right  honorable  the 
Lord  Mayors  of  London  towards  the 
riflfht  worshipful  and  tnwly  bountifoU 
Master  Mayors  of  Norwich. 

"My  setting  forward  was  somewhat 
before  seanen  in  the  morning;  my  la- 
berer  stroke  up  merrily ;  and,  as  usi  as 
kinde  peoples  thronging  together  would 
gfiue  mee  leaue,  thorow  London  I  Icspt. 
Bi^  the  way  many  good  olde  people,  and 
dmera  others  of  yonger  yeers,  of  mere 
kindaes  gaue  me  bowd  sixepeoees  and 
grotes,  blessing  me  with  their  harty 
prayers  and  God-speedes." 

In  this  merry  mood  our  hero  con- 
tinued to  trip  it  till  he  arrived  at  his 
destination,  meeting  with  droll  ad- 
ventures on  the  way,  which  he  has 
narrated  in  a  humorsome,  but  not 
vulgar  style.  And  here  we  would 
take  breath  to  intimate  to  the  reader, 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
morris  in  this  fastidious  age,  it  was 


*  Knack  to  know  a  Knaue*  Alleyn  was  concerned  in  several  theatres ;  tbe 
company  mentioned  above  seems  to  have  acted  at  the  Rose. 

t  A  cant  term,  which  is  also  used  by  Nash : — *'  Canonising  euerie  btUhamgle  the 
water-bearer  for  a  saint."— /fawe  mth  you  to  Saffron^walden,  1596,  sig.  i. 
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an  ejdiibition  which  had  charms  not 
for  the  vulgar  only,  but  the  best 
classes  of  society,  in  an  age  when 
foot-ball  was  a  royal  diversion.* 
The  morris-dancer  performed  his 
part  among  the  caters  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  wealthy ;  and  his  claim 
to  patronage  was  duly  recognised. 
We  find  the  following  entry  in  "  The 
titles  containing  the  ezpcoset  of 
household  and  other  forren  charges 
and  money  defraid  by  me,  Thomas 
Fryer,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Thamaa 
Kytson,  squire,  b^inning  the  first  of 
October,  1572,"  published  by  Grage 
in  his  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Ilengrave  in  Suffolk  : — "  In  rewarde 
to  the  morres-dancers,  at  my  m^  his 
return  into  the  country,  ij."  Kemp 
was  admitted  at  the  various  stages  of 
his  journey  into  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  and  liberally  entertained;  and 
to  his  desire  to  acknowledge  their 
bounty,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  singular  production  before 
us  partly  owes  its  origin.  We  can 
only  farther  take  his  description  of 
his  entry  into  Norwich : — 

'*  Being  come  into  tbe  Citty,  Master 
Roger  Wiler,  the  maior,  ana  sundry 
other  of  his  worshipful]  bretbrtn,  sent 
for  me ;  who,  perceiumg  bowe  I  intended 
not  to  daonce  into  the  Cittye  thai  nyght, 
and  being  well  satisfied  with  the  reasons, 
they  allotted  me  time  enough  not  to 
daunce  in  till  Satterday  after,  to  tbe  end 
that  diuers  knights  and  gentlemen,  to- 
gether with  their  wines  and  children 
(who  had  beene  many  dayes  before  de- 
ceayed  with  expectation  of  my  com- 
ming),  might  nowe  haue  sufficient  warn- 
ing accordingly  by  Satterday  following* 

*'  In  the  meane  space,  and  during  my 
still  continuance  in  the  Cittye  afterwards, 
they  not  onely  very  courteously  offered 
to  beare  mine  own  charges  and  my  fol- 
lowers, but  very  bountifully  performed  it 
at  the  common  charges :  the  mayor  and 
many  of  the  aldermen  oftentimes  besides 
inuited  vs  priuately  to  therr  severall 
houses. 

*'  To  make  a  short  end  of  this  tedious 
description  of  my  entertainment ;  Satter. 
day  no  sooner  came  but  I  returned  with- 


out the  Citty  through  Saint  Giles  his 
gate,  and  beganne  my  morrice  where  I 
left  at  that  gate,  but  1  entered  in  at  Saint 
Stephen's  gate,  where  one  Thomas  Gil- 
bert, in  name  of  all  the  rest  of  the  citti- 
sens,  gauB  me  a  friendly  and  exceeding 
kind  welcome.        ■        •        ♦        • 

"Passing  the  gate,  wafflers  (such 
officers  as  were  appointed  by  the  mayor) 
te  mak«  ne  w«y  ibrough  the  throng  of  the 
peopla  which  piMt  so  mightely  vpon  me, 
with  gmt  labour  I  got  thorow  that  nar- 
row preaxe  t  into  the  open  market-place ; 
where  on  the  croese,  ready  prepared, 
stood  tbe  Citty  Way  tes,  which  not  a  little 
refreshed  my  wearines  with  toyling 
thorow  so  narrow  a  lane  as  the  people 
left  me :  such  Waytes  (under  Benedicite 
be  it  spoken)  few  citties  in  our  realme 
haue  the  like,  none  better ;  who,  besides 
their  excellency  in  wind  instruments, 
their  rare  cunning  on  the  vyoU  and  vio- 
lin, theyr  voices  be  admirable,  euerie  one 
ef  them  able  to  serve  in  any  cathedrall 
church  in  Christendome  for  quiristers. 

''The  cittisens  had  caused  all  the 
tumepikes  to  be  taken  vp  on  Satterday 
that  I  might  not  bee  hindred.  But  now 
I  retume  againe  to  my  jump,  the  mea- 
sure of  which  is  to  bee  seene  in  the 
Guildhall  at  Norwich,  where  my  buskins, 
that  1  then  wore  and  daunstin  from  Lon- 
don thither,  stand  equally  deuided, 
oaiMe  to  the  wall. .  .  .  M.  Weild,  the 
mayer,  gaue  me  405.  yeerely  during  my 
life,  making  me  a  freeman  of  the  merchant 
venterers. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  our 
task,  we  take  the  opportunity  of 
urging  upon  the  council  of  the  So- 
ciety the  expediency  of  discriminat- 
ing the  real  value  of  documents  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration;  not 
that  we  consider  any  which  they 
have  published  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice,  but  we  think  that,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  taken  place  of 
more  important  materials,  wnich  we 
presume  to  be  at  the  Society's  com- 
mand. Bat  to  this  subject,  perhaps, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  in 
another  place ;  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  merely 
throwing  out  a  hmt. 


♦  "  Yesterdaye  her  grace,"  writes  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecil,  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  "  wente  owte  at  a  posteme  to  walk  on  a  playing  greene  towards  Skotland,  and 
we,  with  twenty.four  halberders  of  Master  Read's  band,  with  dyverse  gentlemen  and 
other  servants,  way  ted  upon  her,  where  abowte  twenty  of  her  retinue  played  at  foote- 
balle  before  her  the  space  of  twe  bowers  very  stroogty,  nimblie,  and  skilfuUie,  with- 
owte  any  foule-playe  offered,  the  smalnee  of  theyr  balb  occasionyng  theyr  fayre 
playe.  And  before  yesterdaye,  synoe  our  comyag,  she  went  but  twyse  oute  of  the 
towDO,  once  to  the  Ivke  playe  at  foote-balle  in  the  same  place."  C^ r^r^,^\r^ 
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AN  APOL0O£TICAL  LITTLE  SONG. 
I. 

An  angel  onoe  with  starry  eyes, 

And  looks  of  briffhtaess  mm  the  does, 

Descended  to  uie  ^ain; 
As  o*er  the  flowen  nbe  fleetly  press'd 
She  sto^'d,  and  smilingly  addieas^d 

A  simple  country  swain : — 


n. 

"  Shepherd,  can  any  mortal  dare, 
In  wit  or  beauty  to  compare, 

With  angels  such  as  we  ? 
A  single  giu  of  genius  name 
In  which  for  man  you*d  wish  to  daim 

With  us  equality?" 


m. 

The  simple  shepherd  much  amaz'd. 
Upon  this  nymph  of  brightness  gaz*d. 

And  thus  at  last  replied : — 
^*  I  am  a  simple  country  boy, 
And  if  my  words  your  breast  annoy, 

Sweet  beauty  do  not  chide. 


IV. 

^^  I  think,  indeed,  no  angel  can 
With  justice  say  she  equals  man. 

Now  this  is  mv  reply." 
The  lovely  angel  angry  grew ; 
She  blush  d :  a  thousand  sparkles  flew. 

Like  lightnings,  from  her  eye. 


V. 

The  swain  observed  her  with  a  smile, 
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fitz-boodlb's  confessions. 
Preface. 

GEOBGE  FITZ-BOODLE,  ESQUIBE,  TO  OLIVER  TORKS,  ES<limiE. 

Omnium  Club,  May  30,  1843. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  always  been  considered  the  third-best  whist-player  in 
Europe,  and  ^though  never  betting  more  than  Ave  pounds)  have  for  many 
years  past  adaed  considerably  to  my  yearly  income  by  my  skill  in  the  game, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present  season,  when  a  French  gentleman, 
Monsieur  Lalouette,  was  admitted  to  the  club  where  I  usually  play<  His 
skill  and  reputation  were  so  great,  that  no  men  of  the  club  were  mclined  to 
play  against  us  two  of  a  side ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have 
been  in  a  manner  pitted  against  one  another.  By  a  strange  turn  of  luck  (for 
I  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  his  superiority).  Fortune,  since  the  Frenchman's 
arrival,  has  been  almost  constantly  agamst  me,  and  I  have  lost  two-and- 
thirty  nights  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  score  of  nights'  play. 

Every  body  knows  that  I  am  a^  poor  man ;  and  so  much  has  Lalouette*8 
luck  dramed  my  finances,  that  only  last  week  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  that 
£unous  grey  cob  on  which  you  have  seen  me  riding  in  the  Park  (I  can't 
afford  a  thorough-bred,  and  hate  a  cocktail), — I  was,  I  say,  forced  to  give 
him  up  my  cob  in  exchange  for  four  ponies  which  I  owed  him.  Thus,  as  I 
never  walk,  being  a  heavy  man  whom  nobody  cares  to  mount,  my  time 
hangs  heavily  on  my  hancis ;  and  as  I  hate  home,  or  that  apology  for  it — a 
bachelor's  lod^gs,  and  as  I  have  nothing  earthly  to  do  now  until  I  can 
afford  to  purchase  another  horse,  I  spend  my  time  in  sauntering  from  one 
club  to  another,  passing  many  rather  listless  hours  in  them  before  the  men 
come  in. 

You  will  say,  Why  not  take  to  backganunon,  or  ecarti,  or  amuse  yourself 
with  a  book  ?  Sir  (putting  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  I  do  not  play 
upon  credit),  I  make  a  point  never  to  play  before  candles  are  lighted ;  and 
as  for  books,  I  must  candidly  confess  to  you  I  am  not  a  reading  man.  'Twas 
but  the  other  day  that  some  one  recommended  me  to  read  your  Magazine 
afler  dinner,  saying  it  contained  an  exceedingly  witty  article  upon — I  forget 
what — I  give  you  my  honour,  sir,  that  I  took  up  the  work  at  six,  meamng 
to  amuse  myself  till  seven,  when  I^ord  Trumpmgton's  dinner  was  to  come 
off,  and  egaa !  in  two  minutes  I  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke  till  midnight. 
Nobody  ever  thought  of  looking  for  me  in  the  library,  where  nobody  ever 
goes ;  and  so  ravenously  hungry  was  I,  that  I  was  obliged  to  walk  off  to 
Urockford's  for  supper. 

What  is  it  that  makes  you  literary  persons  so  stupid  ?  I  have  met 
various  individuals  in  society  who  I  was  told  were  writers  of  books,  and  that 
sort  of  thinff,  and  expecting  rather  to  be  amused  by  their  conversation,  have 
invariably  lound  them  dull  to  a  d^ree,  and  as  for  information,  without  a 
particle  of  it.  Sir,  I  actually  asked  one  of  these  fellows,  "  What  was  the 
nick  to  seven  ?*'  and  he  stared  in  my  face,  and  said  he  didn't  know.  He  was 
huffely  overdressed  in  satin,  rings,  cnains,  and  so  forth  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  dinner  was  disposed  to  be  rather  talkative  and  pert ;  but  my  little  sally 
silenced  him  I  promise  you,  and  got  up  a  good  laugh  at  his  eniense,  too. 
"  Leave  George  alone,"  said  little  Lord  Cinq^bars, "  I  warrant  he'U  be  a  match 
for  any  of  you  literary  fellows."  Cinqbars  is  no  great  wiseacre ;  but,  indeed, 
it  requires  no  great  wiseacre  to  know  diaL 

What  is  the  simple  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this  truth  ?  Why  this, 
— that  a  man,  to  be  amusine  and  well-informed,  has  no  need  of  books  at  all, 
and  had  much  better  go  to  tne  world  and  to  men  for  his  knowledge.  There 
was  Ulysses,  now,  the  Greek  fellow  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  I  dare  say 
you  know ;  well,  he  was  the  cleverest  man  possible,  and  how  ?  from  having 
seen  men  and  cities,  their  manners  noted  and  their  realms  surveyed,  to  be 
sure :  so  have  I, — I  have  been  in  every  capital,  and  can  order  a  dinner  in 
every  language  in  Europe. 
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My  notion,  then,  is  this.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on  my  hands, 
and  as  I  am  told  you  pay  a  handsome  sum  to  persons  writing  for  you,  I  vrill 
furnish  ^ou  occasionaAy  with  some  of  my  views  upon  men  ami  things ;  occa- 
sional histories  of  my  acquaintance,  which  I  think  may  amuse  you ;  personal 
narratives  of  my  own ;  essays,  and  what  not.  I  am  told  that  I  do  not  spell 
correctly.  This,  of  course,  I  don't  know^  but  you  will  remember  that 
Kichelieu  and  Marlborough  could  not  spell,  and,  egad !  I  am  an  honest 
man,  tad  desire  to  be  no  better  than  they.  I  know  that  it  is  the  matter,  and 
not  the  manner,  which  it  of  importance.  Ilave  the  goodness,  then,  to  let  one 
of  your  understrwpers  correct  the  spelling  and  the  grammar  of  my  papers; 
and  you  can  give  nim  a  few  shillings  m  my  name  for  nis  trouble. 

Begging  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration,  I  am,  sir, 

Yoar  obedient  serrant, 

Georgb  Savags  Fitz-Boodia 

P.  S.  Bjr  the  way,  I  have  «ud  m  my  letter  that  I  found  all  litemy 
persons  vulgar  and  dull.  Permit  me  to  contradict  this  with  resard  to 
yourself.  I  met  you  once  at  Bladrwall,  I  think  it  was,  and  really  did  not 
remark  any  thing  offensive  in  your  accent  or  appearance. 

FTTZ-BOODLX^S  CONFESSIONS. 


Before  commencing  the  series  of 
moral  disqoisitioaB,  &C.,  which  I  in- 
tend, the  reader  may  as  well  know 
who  I  am,  and  what  my  past  course 
of  life  has  been.  To  say  that  I  am  a 
Fitz-Boodle  is  to  say  at  once  that  I 
am  a  gentleman.  Our  &mily  has 
held  the  estate  df  Boodle  ever  sinoe 
the  rei^  of  Henry  11. ;  and  it  is  out 
of  DO  lU-will  to  my  elder  brother, 
or  unnatural  desire  wr  his  death,  but 
only  because  the  estate  is  a  very 
good  one,  that  I  wish  heartily  it  was 
mine :  I  would  say  as  mueh  of 
Chatsworth  or  £at<m  Hall. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  plaee,  what  is 
called  a  ladies*  man,  having  contracted 
an  irrepressible  habit  of  smakiiig 
after  dimier,  whkh  has  obliged  me  to 
give  up  a  great  deal  of  the  dear  crea- 
tures* society ;  nor  can  I  go  much  to 
country-houses  for  the  same  reason. 
Say  wnat  they  will,  ladies  do  not 
like  yon  to  smoke  in  their  bed-rooms ; 
their  silly  little  noses  seent  out  the 
odovr  upon  the  chintz,  weeks  after 


person  to  be  avoided.  "  Gecnge,** 
whispers  she  to  her  boy,  '^  piamise 
me,  on  your  honour,  wliea  you  go  to 
town,  not  to  know  that  man."  And 
when  she  enters  the  break£Kt-rooBi 
for  prayers,  the  first  greeting  is  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  countenance  aad 
inhaling  of  breath,  by  which  my 
lady  indicates  the  presence  of  some 
exoeedi^ly  disagreeable  odour  in  the 
room.  She  makes  you  the  faintest  of 
courtesys,  and  r^;ards  you,  if  not  with 
a  ^  flashing  eye,  as  in  the  novels,  at 
least  with  a  *'  distended  nostnL* 
During  the  whole  of  the  service,  her 
heart  is  filled  with  the  bladust  ^ 
towards  you;  and  she  is  thinking 
about  the  best  means  of  gettii^  yoa 
out  of  the  house. 

What  is  this  smoking  that  it 
should  be  considered  a  crime!*  Z 
believe  in  my  heart  that  women  are 
jealous  of  it,  as  of  a  rivaL  Hiey 
^peak  of  it  as  of  some  secret,  aw^ 
vice  that  seises  upon  a  man,  aad 
makes  him  a  Pariah  from  gented  »- 
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iaoenae  of  Latekia  to  play  round  his 
beard,  the  women  of  the  harem  do 
not  djisturb  his  meditatioiis,  but  only 
add  to  the  deli|;ht  ef  them  bv  tmk« 
iii^  on  a  daloDner  and  dancing  be- 
fore him.  When  Profeffi(»'StrumpfiE^ 
of  Gottingen,  takes  down  No.  13 
frcnn  the  wall,  with  a  picture  of  Bea* 
trice  Cenci  upon  it,  and  which  holds 
a  pound  of  canaster,  the  Fran  Rro- 
fcsBorin  knows  that  for  two  hours 
her  Hermanm  is  engaged,  and  takes 
un  her  stockings,  and  knits  in  quiet. 
The  constitution  of  French  socie^ 
has  been  quite  changed  within  the 
last  twelve  years :  an  ancient  and  re- 
ffl>ectable  dynasty  has  been  over- 
thrown; an  anstoeracy  which  Na- 
poleon could  never  master  has  dis- 
appeared :  and  from  what  cause  ?  I 
CK)  not  hesitate  to  say,— ^rom  the  habU 
irfimokmg.  Ask  any  man  whether, 
n\e  years  before  the  revolution  of 
July,  if  you  wanted  a  cigar  at  Paris, 
th^  did  not  bring  you  a  roll  of  to- 
bacco with  a  straw  in  it  ?  Now,  Uie 
whole  city  smokes ;  society  is  changed ; 
and  be  sure  of  this,  ladies,  a  similar 
combat  is  goii^  on  in  this  country  at 
present  b^ween  cigar-smddng  and 
you.  Do  you  suppose  you  will 
conquer?  Look  over  the  wide  world, 
and  see  that  your  adversary  has 
overcome  it.  Grermaay  has  been 
puffing  for  threescore  years ;  France 
fflnokes  to  a  man.  Do  you  think 
you  can  keep  the  enemy  out  of  £ng- 
Wd  P  Pshaw !  look  at  his  progress. 
Ask  the  club-houses.  Have  they 
smoking-rooms,  or  not?  Are  they 
not  obliged  to  3rield  to  the  general 
want  of  the  age,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  old  women  on  the 
oommittees  ?  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
despair  to  see  a  bishop  Iculing  out  of 
the  Athenseum  with  a  cheroot  in  his 
mouth,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  pipe  stuck 
in  his  shovel-hat. 

But  as  in  all  great  causes  and  in 


bein(^  asked  to  dine  one  Sunday 
evening  with  a  half-pay  colonel  of 
dragoons  (the  gallant,  simple,  hu- 
morous Shortcut — Heaven  bless 
him!— I  have  had  many  a  ffuinea 
£rom  him  who  had  so  few),  be  in- 
sisted upon  my  smoking  in  Iub  roomat 
the  Salopian,  and  tl]^  consequence 
was,  tiliat  I  became  so  violently  ill 
as  to  be  reported  intoxicated  upon 
my  return  to  ^ugfater  -  house 
School,  T^ere  I  was  a  boarder,  and 
I  was  whipped  the  next  morning  for 
my  peccadillo.  At  Christ  Church, 
one  of  our  tutors  was  the  celebrated 
lamented  Otto  Rose,  who  would  have 
been  a  bishop  under  the  present  go- 
vernment, had  not  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  water-gruel  cut  short 
his  elegant  and  use&  career.  He 
was  a  good  man,  a  pretty  scholar  and 
poet  (the  episode  upon  the  discovery 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  m  his  prize-poem 
on  ^  The  Khine,*'  was  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  though  I  sm  not 
much  of  a  judge  myself  upon  such 
matters),  and  he  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  fondness  for  a  tuft  as  for  his 
nervous  antipathy  to  tobacco.  As 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  my  rooms  (in 
Tom  Quad)  were  exactly  under  hia ; 
and  I  was  grown  by  this  time  to  be  a 
confirmed  smi^Ler.  I  was  «  baronet^s 
son  (we  are  of  James's  first  creation), 
and  I  do  believe  our  tutor  could  have 
pardoned  any  crime  in  the  world  but 
this.  He  had  seen  me  in  a  tandem, 
and  at  that  moment  was  seized  with  a 
viol^it  fit  of  sneesdng  (astemntatory 
paroxysm,  he  called  it),  at  the  ocm- 
elusion  of  which  I  was  a  mile  down 
the  Woodstock  Eoad.  He  had  seen 
me  in  pink,  as  we  used  to  call  it, 
swaggering  in  the  oiptn  sunshine 
a(»x>ss  a  grass-plat  in  the  court; 
but  ^ied  out  opportunely  a  servi- 
tor, one  Todhunter  l^  name,  who 
was  going  to  morning  chapel  with 
his  shoe-string  untied,  and  forthwith 
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sickly  creature  then^ —  he  is  now  six- 
teen stone  in  weight,  and  has  a  half- 
score  of  children) ;  gave  me  a  severe 
lecture,  to  which  I  replied  rather 
hotly,  as  was  my  wont.  And  then 
came  demand  for  an  apology;  re- 
fusal on  my  part;  appeal  to  the 
dean;  convocation;  and  rustication 
of  Georee  Edward  Fitz-Boodle. 

My  rather  had  taken  a  second 
wife  (of  the  noble  house  of  Flint- 
skinner),  and  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  de- 
tested smoking,  as  a  woman  of  her 
high  principles  should.  She  had  an  en- 
tire mastery  over  the  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman, and  thought  I  was  a  sort  of 
demon  of  wickedness.  The  old  man 
went  to  his  grave  with  some  similar 
notion, — Heaven  help  him  I  and  left 
me  but  the  wretched  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  secured  to  me  on  my 
poor  mother*s  property. 

In  the  army,  my  luck  was  much 

the  same.     I  joined  the  th 

lancers,  Lieut.-Col.  Lord  Martingale, 
in  the  year  1817.  I  only  did  duty 
with  the  regiment  for  three  months. 
We  were  quartered  at  Cork,  where  I 
found  the  Irish  doodheen  and  tobacco 
the pleasantestsmokinff  possible;  and 
was  found  bv  his  loraship  one  day 
upon  stable  duty,  smoking  the  short- 
est, dearest,  little,  dumpy  clay-pipe 
in  the  world. 

"Comet  Fitz-Boodle,"  said  my 
lord,  in  a  towering  passion,  "  from 
what  blackguard  did  you  get  that 
pipe  ?" 

I  omit  the  oaths  which  garnished 
invariably  his  lordship's  conversa- 
tion. 

*'  I  got  it,  mv  lord,"  said  I,  "  from 
one  Terence  ^uiUins,  a  jingle-driver, 
with  a  packet  of  his  peculiar  to- 
bacco. You  sometimes  smoke  Turk- 
ish, I  believe  ;  do  try  this.  Isn't  it 
good?"  And  in  the  simplest  way 
in  the  world  I  puffed  a  volume  into 
his  face.  "  I  see  you  like  it,"  said  I, 
so  coolly,  that  the  men,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve the  horses,  burst  out  laughing. 

He  started  back — choking  sumost, 
and  recovered  himself  only  to  vent 
such  a  storm  of  oaths  and  curses, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  request  Capt. 
Rawdon  (the  captain  on  duty)  to 
take  note  of  his  lordship's  words ; 
and  unluckily  could  not  help  adding 
a  question  which  settled  my  busi- 
ness. "You  were  good  enough,"  I 
said,  "  to  ask  me,  my  lord,  from  what 
blackguard  I  got  my  pipe ;  might  I 


ask  from  what  blackguard  you 
learned  your  language  ?" 

This  was  quite  enough.  Had  I 
said  "  from  what  gentleman  did  your 
lordship  learn  your  langiuge  ?"  the 
point  would  have  been  quite  as  good, 
and  my  Lord  Martingale  would  nave 
suffered  in  my  place :  as  it  was,  I 
was  so  strongly  recommended  to  sdl 
out  by  his  iSojbI  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, that,  being  of  a 
good-natured  dieposition,  never  know- 
mg  how  to  refuse  a  friend,  I  at  once 
threw  up  my  hopes  of  military  dis- 
tinction, and  retimi  into  civil  life. 

My  lord  was  kind  enough  to  meet 
me  afterwards,  in  a  field  in  the  Glau- 
mire  Road,  where  he  put  a  ball  into 
my  leg.  This  I  returned  to  him 
some  years  later  with  about  twentv- 
three  others — black  ones — ^when  he 
came  to  be  balloted  for  at  a  dub  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
member. 

Thus  by  the  indulgence  of  a  simple 
and  harmless  propensity, — of  a  pro- 
pensity which  can  inmct  an  injury 
upon  no  person  or  thing  except  tlie 
coat  and  the  person  of  him  who  in- 
dulges in  it, — of  a  custom  honoured 
and  observed  in  almost  all  the  natioiis 
of  the  world, — of  a  custom  which  fio: 
from  leading  a  man  into  any  wicked- 
ness or  dissipation  to  which  youth  is 
subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  begets 
only  benevolent  silence  and  thought- 
ful good-hiunoured  observation,  I 
found  at  the  age  of  twenty  all  my 
prospects  in  life  destroyed.  I  cared 
not  for  woman  in  those  days;  the 
calm  smoker  has  a  sweet  oompaoion 
in  his  pipe :  I  did  not  drink  im- 
moderately of  wine;  for  though  a 
friend  to  trifling  potations,  to  exces- 
sively strong  drinks  tobacco  is  ab- 
horrent ;  I  never  thought  of  gam- 
bling, for  the  lover  of  the  pipe  has 
no  need  of  such  excitement ;  but 
I  was  considered  a  monster  of  dis- 
sipation in  m^  family,  and  bade  fiur 
to  come  to  rum. 

"  Look  at  Greorge,"  my  mother-in* 
law  said  to  the  genteel  and  ccHrrect 
young  Flintskinners ;  "  he  entered 
the  world  with  every  prospect  in  life, 
and  see  in  what  an  aby^  of  d^rada- 
tion  his  fatal  habits  have  plunged 
him!  At  school  he  was  flowed  and 
disgraced,  he  was  disgraced  and  rus- 
ticated at  the  university,  he  was  dis- 
graced and  expelled  from  the  army. 
He  might  have  had  t^e  living  of 
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Boodle  (her  ladyship  gave  it  to  one 
of  her  nephews),  but  he  would  not 
take  his  degree ;  his  papa  would  have 
purchased  him  a  troop — nay,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy some  day,  but  for 
Ills  fatal  excesses.  And  now  as  long 
as  my  dear  husband  will  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  wife  who  adores  him — 
never,  never  shall  he  spend  a  shilling 
upon  so  worthless  a  young  man. 
He  has  a  small  income  from  his 
mother  (I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
first  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  was  a  weak 
and  mis^ded  person)  ;  let  him  live 
upon  his  mean  pittance  as  he  can, 
and  I  heartily  pray  we  may  not  hear 
of  him  in  goal  r 

My  brother,  after  he  came  to  the 
estate,  married  the  ninth  daughter 
of  our  neighbour.  Sir  John  Spread- 
eagle  ;  and  Boodle  Hall  has  seen  a 
new  little  Fitz-Boodle  with  every 
succeeding  spring.  The  dowager 
retired  to  Scotland  with  a  large  jom- 
ture  and  a  wondrous  heap  of  savings. 
I^ady  Fitz  is  a  good  creature,  but 
she  thinks  me  something  diabolical, 
trembles  when  she  sees  me,  and 
gathers  all  her  children  about  her, 
rushes  into  the  nursery  whenever  I 
pay  that  little  seminary  a  visit,  and 
actually  slapped  poor  little  Frank's 
ears  one  day  when  I  was  teaching  him 
to  ride  upon  the  back  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog. 

"  George,"  said  my  brother  to  me 
the  last  time  I  paid  him  a  visit  to  the 
old  hall,  "  don't  be  angry,  my  dear 
fellow,  but  Maria  is  in  a — hum — in 
a  delicate  situation,  expecting  her — 
hum — (the  eleventh) — and  do  you 
know  you  frighten  her?  It  was  but 
yesterday  you  met  her  in  the  Rookery, 
you  were  smoking  that  enormous 
Cverman  pipe,  and  when  she  came  in 
she  had  an  hysterical  seizure,  and 
Drench  says  that  in  her  situation  it's 
dangerous ;  and  I  say,  George,  if  you 
ffo  to  town  you'll  find  a  couple  of 
hundred  at  your  banker's;"  and  with 
this  the  poor  fellow  shook  me  by  the 
hand  and  called  for  a  fresh  bottle  of 
claret. 

Since  then  he  told  he,  with  many 
hesitations,  that  my  room  at  Boodle 
Hall  had  been  made  into  a  second 
nursery.  1  see  my  sister-in-law  in 
London  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season, 
and  the  little  people,  who  have 
almost  forgotten  to  call  me  Uncle 
George. 

It's  hard,  too,  for  I  am  a  lonely 


man  after  all,  and  my  heart  yearns 
to  them.  The  other  day  I  smuggled 
a  couple  of  them  into  my  chambers, 
and  had  a  little  feast  of  cream  and 
strawberries  to  welcome  them.  But 
it  had  like  to  have  cost  the  niursery- 
inaid  (a  Svnss  girl  that  Fitz-Boome 
hired  somewhere  in  his  travels)  her 
place.  My  step-mamma,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  town,  came  flying 
down  in  her  chariot,  pounced  upon 
the  poor  thing  and  the  children  in 
the  midst  of  the  entertainment ;  and 
when  I  asked  her,  with  rather  a  bad 
grace  to  be  sure,  to  take  a  chair  and 
a  share  of  the  feast, — 

«  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  sit  down  in  a 
place  that  smells  of  tobacco  like  an 
ale-house  —  an  ale-house  inhabited 
by  a  serpenty  sir!  A  serpent!  do 
you  unaerstand  me  J*  who  carries 
nis  poison  into  his  brother's  own 
house,  and  purshues  his  eenfamous 
designs  before  his  brother's  own  chil- 
dren. Put  on  Miss  Maria's  bonnet 
this  instant.  Mamsell,ontondy-voo? 
Metty  le  honny  a  mwnsell;  and  I  shall 
take  care,  mamsell,  that  you  return 
to  Switzerland  to-morrow.  I've  no 
doubt  you  are  a  relation  of  Courvoi- 
sier :  oio,  oiUy  Cottrvoisier ;  vous 
comprenny  f  and  you  shall  certainly 
be  sent  back  to  your  friends." 

With  this  speech,  and  with  the 
children  and  their  maid  sobbing  be- 
fore her,  my  lady  retired;  but  for 
once  my  sister-in-law  was  on  my 
side,  not  liking  the  meddlement  of 
the  elder  lady. 

I  know,  then,  that  from  indulging 
in  that  simple  habit  of  smoking,  I 
have  gained  among  the  ladies  a  dread- 
ful reputation.  I  see  that  they  look 
cooUy  upon  me,  and  darkly  at  their 
husbands  when  they  arrive  at  home 
in  my  company.  Men,  I  observe,  in 
consequence,  ask  me  to  dine  much 
oftener  at  the  club,  or  the  Star  and 
Garter  at  Richmond,  or  at  Love- 
grove's,  than  in  their  own  houses; 
and  with  this  sort  of  arrangement  I 
am  fain  to  acquiesce;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  I  am  of  an  easy  temper,  and 
can  at  any  rate  take  my  cigar-case 
out  after  dinner  at  Blackwall,  when 
my  lady  or  the  duchess  arc  not  by. 
1  know,  of  course,  the  best  men  m 
town ;  and  as  for  ladies'  society,  not 
having  it  Tfor  I  will  have  none  of 
your  pseuao-ladies,  such  as  some- 
times honour  bachelors'  parties, — 
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actresses,  eouturi^res,  opera-dancers, 
and  so  forth) — as  for  ladies*  society, 
I  say,  I  cry  pish  I  'tis  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  complimenting,  and 
the  bother  of  pumps  and  bladk  silk 
stockings. 

Let  any  man  remember  what  ladies* 
society  was  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  among  tnem- 
selves,  as  What-d'ye-call*em  does  in 
the  Thesmophoriazu— (I  beg  pardon, 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  classical 
allusion,  which  I  abominate) — ^I  mean 
at  that  period  of  his  life  when  the 
intellect  is  pretty  acute,  though  the 
body  is  small — namely,  when  a  young 
gentleman  is  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  dining  at  his  father^s  table  during 
the  holydays,  and  is  requested  by  his 
papa  to  quit  the  dinner-table  when 
the  ladies  retire  from  it. 

Corbleu  !  I  recollect  their  whole  talk 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  whispered 
but  yesterday;  and  can  see,  after  a 
long  dinner,  the  yellow  summer  sun 
throwing  long  shadows  over  the  lawn 
before  the  dining-room  windows,  my 
poor  mother  and  her  company  of 
ladies  sailing  away  to  the  music-room 
in  old  Boodle  Hall.  The  Countess 
Dawdley  was  the  great  Lady  in  our 
county, — a  portly  lady  who  used  to 
love  crimson  satin  in  those  days,  and 
birds  of  paradise.  She  was  flaxen- 
haired,  and  the  Bqient  once  said  she 
resembled  one  of  King  Charles's 
beauties. 

When  Sir  John  Todcaster  used  to 
begin  his  famous  story  of  the  excise- 
man (I  shall  not  tell  it  here,  for  very 
good  reasons),  my  poor  mother  used 
to  turn  to  Lady  Dawdley,  and  give 
that  mystic  signal  at  which  all  femfdes 
rise  from  their  chairs.  Tuflhunt  the 
curate  would  spring  from  his  seat, 
and  be  sure  to  be  nie  first  to  open 
the  door  for  the  retreating  ladies; 
and  my  brother  Tom  and  I,  though 
remaining  stoutly  in  our  places,  were 
speedily  ejected  from  them  by  the 
governor's  invariable  remark,  "  Tom 
and  George,  if  you  have  had  quite 
enough  of  wine,  you  had  better  go 
and  join  your  mamma."  Yonder  she 
marches.  Heaven  bless  her !  through 
the  old  oak  hall  (how  long  the 
shadows  of  the  antlers  are  on  the 
wainscot,  and  the  armour  of  Kollo 
Fitz-Boodle  looks  in  the  sunset  as  if 
it  were  emblazoned  with  rubies) — 
yonder  she  marches,  stately  and  tall 
m   her   invariable   pearl  -  coloured 


tabinet,  followed  b^  Lady  Dawdl^, 
biasing  like  a  flammgo ;  next  comes 
Lady  Emily  Tufthunt  (she  was  Lady 
Emuy  Skinflinter),  who  will  not  for 
all  tne  world  t^e  precedence  of  rich, 
vulgar,  kind,  good-humoured  Mn. 
CoUmel  Grogwater,  as  she  would  be 
called)  with  a  yellow  little  husband 
from  Madras,  who  first  taught  me  to 
drink  sangaree.  He  was  a  new  ar- 
rival in  our  county,  but  paid  nobl^ 
to  the  hounds,  and  occupied  hospi- 
tably a  house  which  was  alwars 
famous  for  its  hospitality — SJcrdv 
Hall  (poor  Bob  Cullender  ran  through 
seven  thousand  a-year  b^ore  he  wss 
thirty  years  old).  Once  when  I  was 
a  lad.  Colonel  Grogwater  gaTe  me 
two  gold  mohurs  out  of  his  desk  for 
whist-markers,  and  Tm  sorry  to  say 
I  ran  up  from  Eton  and  sold  them 
both  for  seventy-three  diillings  at  a 
shop  in  Comhill.  But  to  return  to 
the  ladies  who  are  all  this  while  kept 
waiting  in  the  hall,  and  to  their  usual 
conversation  after  dinner. 

Can  any  man  forget  how  miaend>ly 
flat  it  was  ?  Five  matrons  sit  on  so^ 
and  talk  in  a  subdued  voice : — 

First  Lady  {mgderitmdy),  "  My 
dear  Lady  Dawdley,  do  tell  me  about 
poor  Susan  Tuckett" 

Second  Lady,  ^'  All  three  diildren 
are  perfectly  well,  and  I  assure  you 
as  fiiie  babies  as  I  ever  saw  in  mv 
life.  I  made  her  give  them  Da£^  s 
Elixir  the  first  day ;  and  it  was  the 
greatest  mercy  that  I  had  some  ai 
Frederick'8  baby -clothes  Ir^  me ;  for 
you  know  I  had  provided  Suaan  with 
sets  for  one  only,  and  really " 

Third  Lady.  "  Of  course  one 
couldn't;  and  for  my  part  I  think 
your  ladyship  is  a  great  deal  too  kind 
to  these  people.  A  little  gardener's 
boy  dressed  in  Lord  Dawdley  *t  frocks, 
indeed  I  I  recollect  that  one  at  hit 
christening  had  the  sweetest  laoe  in 
the  world!" 

Fourth  Lady,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ma'am — ^Ladv  Emily,  I  mean  ? 
I  have  just  had  it  from  Howidl  and 
James: — gipure,  they  call  it.  Isn't 
it  an  odd  name  for  laoe  ?  And  they 
charge  me,  upon  my  conscii^fioe)  foir 
guineas  a  yard !" 

Third  Lady,  "  My  mother,  when 
she  came  to  Skinflinter,  had  laoe  apon 
her  robe  that  cost  sixty  guineas  a 
yard,  ma'am !  T  was  smt  from 
Malines  direct  by  our  relation,  the 
Count  d'Araignay.'* 
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FauHh  lady  (aside),  "  I  thought 
she  would  not  let  the  evening  pass 
"without  talking  of  her  Malines  lace 
and  her  Count  d*Araignay.  Odious 
people !  they  don't  spare  tneir  backs, 
but  theypinch  their " 

Here  Ibm  upsets  a  eoffee-cup  over 
his  white  jean  trousers,  and  another 
young  gentleman  bursts  into  a  laugh, 
saying,  "  By  Jove,  that's  a  good  'un!" 

*^  (reorge,  my  dear,"  says  mamma, 
"  had  not  jou  and  your  yoimg  iriend 
better ^mto the  garden?  But  mind, 
no  fruit,  or  Doctor  Glauber  must  be 
c^ed  in  iMgain  immediately  !'*  and  we 
all  go,  ana  in  ten  minutes  I  and  my 
brother  are  fighting  in  the  stables. 

Kinsteadonisteningto  the  matrons 
and  their  discourse,  we  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  attending  to  the 
conversation  of  the  misses,  we  should 
have  heard  matter  not  a  whit  more 
interesting. 

First  Miss,  "  They  were  all  three 
in  blue  crape:  you  never  saw  any 
thing  so  odious.  And  I  know  for  a 
certainty  that  they  wore  those  dresses 
at  Guttlebury  at  the  archery  -  ball, 
and  I  daresay  they  had  them  in 
town." 

Second  Miss.  "  Don't  you  think 
JemimA  decidedly  crooked?  And 
those  feir  complexions  they  freckle 
90,  that  really  Miss  Blanch  ought  to 
be  called  Miss  Brown." 

TMrd  Miss,  "  He  he,  he !" 

Fourth  Miss,  "  Don't  you  think 
•Blanch  is  a  pretty  name  ? 

First  Miss.  "  La !  do  you  think 
90, dear?  Why, it's mysecond name ?" 

Second  Miss,  "  Then  I'm  sure 
Captain  Travers  thinks  it  a  heavtifid 
name!" 

Third  Miss,  "He  he,  he!" 

Four^  Miss,  "  What  was  he  tell- 
ing you  at  dinner  that  seemed  to  in- 
terest you  so  ?" 

First  Miss.  "  O  law,  nothing !  — 
that  is,  yes !  Charles — that  is,  Cap- 
tain Travers,  is  a  sweet  poet,  and  was 
reciting  to  mc  some  lines  that  he  had 
compo^  upon  a  faded  violet : — 

'  The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 
That  like  thy * 

like  thy  something,  I  forget  what  it 
yfos ;  but  his  lines  are  sweet,  and  so 
ori^al  too !  I  wish  that  horrid  Sir 
John  Todhunter  had  not  begun  his 
story  of  the  exciseman,  for  Lady  Fitz- 


Boodle  always  quits  the  table  when 
he  b^ins." 

Thml  Miss.  "  Do  you  like  those 
tufts  that  gentlemen  wear  sometimes 
on  their  chins  ?" 

Second  Miss,  "  Nonsense,  Mary ! " 

Third  Miss,  "  Well,  I  only  asked 
Jane.  Frank  thinks,  you  know,  that 
he  shall  very  soon  have  one,  and  puts 
bear's-grease  on  his  chin  every  night." 

Second  Miss,  "  Mary,  nonsense  I" 

Third  Miss.  «  Well,  only  ask  him. 
You  know  he  came  to  our  dressing- 
room  last  night  and  took  the  poma- 
tum away;  and  he  says  that  when 
boys  go  to  Oxford  they  always ^' 

Fir.«t  Miss. "  Oh,  heavens !  have  you 
heard  the  news  about  the  I^ancers  ? 
Charles  —  that  is,  Captain  Travers, 
told  it  me !" 

Second  Miss,  "  Law !  they  won't 
go  away  before  the  ball  I  hope !" 

First  Miss.  "  No,  but  on  the 
15th  they  are  to  shave  their  mus- 
tachios!  He  says  that  Lord  Tufto 
is  in  a  perfect  fury  about  it !" 

Second  Miss.  "  And  poor  George 
Beardmore,  too !"  &c. 

Here  Tom  upsets  the  coflfee  over 
his  trousers,  and  the  conversations 
end.  I  can  recollect  a  dozen  such, 
and  ask  any  man  of  sense  whether 
such  talk  amuses  him  ? 

Try  again  to  speak  to  a  voung 
lady  while  you  are  dancing — what  we 
call  in  this  country — a  quadriUe. 
What  nonsense  do  you  invariably 
give  and  receive  in  return !  No,  I 
am  a  woman-scomer,  and  don't  care 
to  own  it.  I  hate  young  ladies! 
Have  I  not  been  in  love  with  several, 
and  has  any  one  of  them  ever  treated 
me  decently?  I  hate  married  wo- 
men! Do  they  not  hate  me?  and 
simply  because  I  smoke,  try  to  draw 
their  husbands  away  from  my  so- 
ciety? I  hate  dowagers!  Have  I 
not  cause  ?  Docs  not  every  dowager 
in  London  j)oint  to  George  Fitz- 
Boodle  as  to  a  dissolute  wretch  whom 
young  and  old  should  avoid  ? 

And  yet  do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  not  loved.  I  have,  and  madly, 
many,  many  times !  I  am  but  eight- 
and-thirty,*  not  past  the  age  of 
passion,  and  may  very  likely  end  by 
running  off  with  an  heiress — or  a  cook- 
maid  (for  who  knows  what  strange 
freaks  Love  may  choose  to  play  m 
his  own  particular  person?   and  I 
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hold  a  man  to  be  a  mean  creature 
who  calculates  about  checking  any 
such  sacred  impulse  as  lawful  love; 
— I  say,  though  despising  the  sex 
in  general  for  their  conduct  to  me, 
I  kaow  of  particular  persons  be- 
longing to  it  who  are  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  esteem,  and  as  such 
I  b^  leave  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular young  lady  who  is  perusing 
these  lines.  Do  not,  dear  madam, 
then  imagine  that  if  I  knew  you,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  sneer  at  you. 
Ah,  no!  Fitz-Boodle*s  bosom  has 
tenderer  sentiments  than  from  his 
way  of  life  you  would  fancy,  and 
stem  by  rule  is  only  too  soft  by 
practice.  Shall  I  whisper  to  you  the 
story  of  one  or  two  of  my  attach- 
ments ?  All  terminating  fatally  (not 
in  death,  but  in  disappointment, 
which,  as  it  occurred,  I  used  to  im- 
agine a  thousand  times  more  bitter 
tnan  death,  but  from  which  one  re- 
covers somehow  more  readily  than 
from  the  other-named  complaint) — 
all,  I  say,  terminating  wretchedly  to 
myself,  as  if  some  fatality  pursued 
my  desire  to  become  a  domestic  cha- 
racter. 

My  first  love — no,  let  us  pass  that 
over.  Sweet  one!  thy  name  shall 
profane  no  hireling  page.  Sweet, 
sweet  memory!  An^  l^es;  those 
delicate  hearts  of  yours  have  too  felt 
the  throb ; — and  between  that  last  ob 
in  the  word  throb  and  the  words  now 
written,  I  have  passed  a  delicious  pe- 
riod of  perhaps  an  hour,  perhap  a 
minute,  1  know  not  how  long,  think- 
ing of  that  holy  first  love  and  of  her 
who  inspired  it.  How  clearly  every 
single  incident  of  the  passion  is  re- 
membered by  me !  and  yet  *twas  long, 
long  since ;  I  was  but  a  child  then — a 
child  at  school  —  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  L — ra  K-ggl-s  (T 
would  not  -write  her  whole  name  to 
be  made  one  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford's  executors)  was  a  woman 
full  thirteen  years  older  than  myself; 
at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  she 
must  have  been  at  least  fivc-and- 
twenty.  She  and  her  mother  used 
to  self  tarts,  hard-bake,  lollipops,  and 
other  such  simple  comestibles,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (half- 
holydays)  at  a  private  school  where 
I  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  I  used  to  go  and 
sit  liefore  her  tray  for  hours,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  poor  girl  ever  sup- 


posed any  motive  led  me  so  constantly 
to  her  Uttle  stall  beyond  a  vulgar 
longing  for  her  tarts  and  her  ginger- 
beer.  Yes,  even  at  that  early  period 
my  actions  were  misrepresented,  and 
the  fatality  which  has  oppressed  my 
whole  life  began  to  shew  itself — tile 
purest  passion  was  misinterpreted  by 
her  and  my  school-fellows,  and  they 
thought  I  was  actuated  by  simple 
gluttony.  They  nicknamed  me  Ah- 
compavne. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Laugh  at  early 
passion  ve  who  will;  a  high-born 
boy  madly  in  love  with  a  lowly  gin- 
ger-beer ffirl!  She  married  after- 
wards, took  the  name  of  Latter,  and 
now  keeps  with  her  old  husband  a 
turnpike,  through  which  I  often  ride ; 
but  I  can  recollect  her  bright  and 
rosy  of  a  sunny  summer  afternoon, 
her  red  cheeks  shaded  by  a  battered 
straw  bonnet,  her  tarts  and  ginger- 
beer  upon  a  neat  white  cloth  before 
her,  mending  blue  worsted  stockines 
imtdl  the  young  gentlemen  should 
interrupt  her  by  coming  to  buy. 

Many  persons  will  caa  this  descrip- 
tion low ;  I  do  not  envy  them  their 
gentility,  and  have  always  observed 
through  life  (as,  to  be  sure,  eveiy 
other  gentleman  has  observed  as  well 
as  myself)  that  it  is  your  parvenu 
who  stickles  most  for  what  ne  calls 
the  genteel,  and  has  the  most  squeam- 
ish abhorrence  for  what  is  frank  and 
natural.  Let  us  pass  at  once,  how- 
ever, as  all  the  world  must  be  pleased, 
to  a  recital  of  an  affair  which  oc- 
curred in  the  very  best  circles  of 
society  as  they  are  called,  viz.  my 
next  unfortunate  attachment. 

It  did  not  occur  for  several  years 
after  that  simple  and  platonic  pas- 
sion just  described,  for  though  they 
may  talk  of  youth  as  the  season  of 
romance,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  there  are  no  beings  in  the 
world  so  entirely  unromantic  and 
selfish  as  certain  young  English  gen- 
tlemen from  the  age  of  nfteen  to 
twenty.  The  oldest  Ix»vclace  about 
town  is  scarcely  more  hard-hearted 
and  scornful  than  they ;  they  ape  all 
sorts  of  selfishness  and  'rouerie; 
they  aim  at  excelling  at  cricket,  at 
billiards,  at  rowing,  and  drinking, 
and  set  more  store  by  a  red  coat  and 
a  neat  pair  of  top-boots  than  by  any 
other  glory.  A  young  fellow  stag- 
gers into  college-cnapelof  a  niomin£:, 
and  communicates  to  all  his  friend 
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tiiat  he  was  ^^  so  cut  last  night**  with 
the  ffreatest  possible  pride.  He  makes 
a  joke  of  having  sisters  and  a  kind 
mother  at  home  who  loves  him ;  and 
if  he  speaks  of  his  father,  it  is  with  a 
knowing  sneer  to  say  that  he  has  a 
tailor*8  and  a  horse-aealer*s  bill  that 
will  surprise  "the  old  governor.*' 
He  would  be  ashamed  of  being  in 
love.  I,  in  common  with  my  kind, 
had  these  affectations,  and  my  per- 
petual custom  of  smoking  added  not 
a  little  to  my  reputation  as  an  ac- 
complished roue.  What  came  of  this 
custom  in  the  army  and  at  college,  the 
reader  has  already  heard.  Ates !  in 
life  it  went  no  better  with  me,  and 
many  pretty  chances  I  had  went  off 
in  that  accursed  smoke. 

After  quitting  the  army  in  the  ab- 
rupt manner  stated,  I  passed  some 
short  time  at  home,  and  was  tolerated 
by  my  mother-in-law  because  I  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
lady  of  good  connexions  and  Mrith  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  was 
really  very  nearly  becoming  mine. 
Mary  M*Alister  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  M*Alister,  late  of  the 
Blues,  and  Lady  Susan  his  wife.  Her 
ladyship  was  no  more ;  and,  indeed, 
of  no  family  compared  to  ours  (which 
has  refused  a  peerage  any  time  these 
two  hundred  years),  but  being  an 
earPs  daughter  and  a  Scotch  woman. 
Lady  Emfly  Fitz-Boodle  did  not  fail 
to  consider  her  highly.  Lady  Susan 
was  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Earl  of  Marlingspike  and  Baron 
Plumduff.  The  colonel,  Miss  M'Alis- 
ter*s  father,  had  a  good  estate,  of 
which  his  daughter  was  the  heiress, 
and  as  I  fished  her  out  of  the  water 
upon  a  pleasure-party,  and  swam  with 
her  to  snore,  we  oecame  naturally  in- 
timate, and  Colonel  M^Alister  forgot, 
on  account  of  the  service  rendered  to 
him,  the  dreadful  reputation  for  pro- 
fligacy which  I  enjoyed  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
which  is  told  here  merely  for  the 
moral  at  the  end  of  it,  I  should  have 
been  Fitz-Boodle  M'Alister  at  this 
minute  most  probably,  and  master  of 
four  thousand  a-year,  but  for  the 
fatal  cigar-box.  I  bear  Mary  no 
malice  in  saying  that  she  was  a  high- 
spirited  little  girl,  loving,  before  all 
things,  her  own  way ;  nay,  perhaps, 
do  not  from  long  habit  and  indu%- 
ence  in  tobacco-smoking  appreciate 


the  delicacy  of  female  organisations 
which  were  oftentimes  most  painfully 
affected  by  it.  She  was  a  keen- 
sighted  little  person,  and  soon  found 
that  the  world  had  belied  poor 
Greorge  Fitz-Boodle,  who,  instead  of 
being  the  cunning  monster  people 
supposed  him  to  be,  was  a  sunple, 
reckless,  good-hiunoured,  honest  fel- 
low, marvellously  addicted  to  smok- 
ing, idleness,  and  telling  the  truth. 
She  called  me  Orson,  and  I  was  happy 
enough  on  the  14th  February,  in  the 
year  18 —  (it's  of  no  conseauence),  to 
send  her  such  a  pretty  little  copy  of 
verses  about  Orson  and  Valentine^  in 
which  the  rude  habits  of  the  savage 
man  were  shewn  to  be  overcome  by 
the  polished  graces  of  his  kind  and 
brilliant  conqueror,  that  she  was 
fairly  overcome,  and  said  to  me, 
"  George  Fitz-Boodle,  if  you  give  up 
smoking  for  a  year  I  will  marry 
you." 

I  swore  I  would,  of  course,  and 
went  home  and  flung  four  pounds  of 
Hudson*s  cigars,  two  meerschaum 
pipes  that  had  cost  me  ten  guineas  at 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Gattie  at 
Oxford,  a  tobacco-bag  that  Lady 
Fitz-Boodle  had  given  me  before  her 
marriage  with  my  father  (it  was  the 
only  present  that  I  ever  had  from 
her  or  any  member  of  the  Skinflinter 
family),  and  some  choice  packets  of 
Varinas  and  Syrian,  into  tne  lake  in 
Boodle  Park.  The  weapon  amongst 
them  all  which  I  most  regretted  was 
—will  it  be  believed?— the  little 
black  doodheen  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Lord 
Martii^ale  and  me.  However,  it 
went  iJong  with  the  others.  I  would 
not  allow  my  groom  to  have  so  much 
as  a  cigar,  lest  I  should  be  tempted 
hereafter;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  a  few  days  after  many  fat  carps 
and  tenches  in  the  lake  (1  must  con- 
fess *twas  no  bigger  than  a  pond) 
nibbled  at  the  tobacco,  and  came 
floating  on  their  backs  on  the  top  of 
the  water  quite  intoxicated.  My 
conversion  made  some  noise  in  the 
country,  being  emphasised  as  it  were 
by  this  fact  of  the  fish.  I  can't  tell 
you  with  what  pangs  I  kept  my  reso- 
lution; but  keep  it  I  did  for  some 
time. 

With  so  much  beauty  and  wealth, 
Mary  M'Alister  had  of'^course  many 
suitors,  and  among  them  was  the 
young  LordDawdlcy,  whose jnamma 
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has  prerioiiflly  been  described  in  lier 
gown  of  red  satin.  As  I  nsed  to 
thrash  Dawdlevat  school,  I  thrashed 
him  in  after  lire  in  love,  and  he  put 
up  with  his  disappointment  pretty 
well,  and  came  after  a  while  and 
shook  hands  with  me,  telling  me  of 
the  bets  that  there  were  in  the  county 
where  the  whole  story  was  known, 
for  and  against  me.  For  the  fact  is, 
as  I  must  own,  that  Mary  M'Alister, 
the  queerest,  fhmkest  of  women,  made 
no  secret  of  the  agreement,  or  the 
cause  of  it 

**  I  did  not  care  a  penny  for  Orson," 
she  said,  "  but  he  would  go  on  writ- 
ing me  such  dear  pretty  verses  that 
at  last  I  couldn't  help  saying  yes. 
But  if  he  breaks  his  promise  to  me,  I 
declare,  upon  my  honour.  Til  break 
mine,  and  nobody's  heart  will  be 
broken  either." 

This  was  the  perfect  fact,  as  I 
must  confess,  and  I  declare  that  it 
was  only  because  she  amused  me  and 
delighted  me,  and  provoked  me  and 
mnae  me  laugh  very  much,  and  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  she  was  very  rich, 
that  I  had  any  attachment  for  her. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  George,"  my 
fkther  said  to  me,  as  I  quitted  hcHne 
to  follow  my  beloved  to  London, 
**  remember  that  you  are  a  younger 
brother  and  have  a  lovely  girl  and 
four  thousand  a-year  withm  a  year's 
reach  of  you.  Smoke  as  much  as  you 
like,  my  boy,  after  marriage,"  added 
the  old  gentleman,  knowingly  (as  if 
hcy  honest  soul,  after  his  second 
marriage,  dared  drink  an  extra  pint 
of  wine  without  my  lady's  permis- 
sion!)  ^  but  eschew  the  tobacco-shops 
tm  then." 

I  went  to  London  resolving  to  act 
upon  the  paternal  advice,  and  oh! 
how  I  longed  for  the  day  when  I 
should  be  married,  vowing  in  my  se- 
cret soul  that  I  would  light  a  cigar 
as  I  walked  out  of  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square. 

Well,  I  came  to  London,  and  so 
carefully  avoided  smoking  that  I 
would  not  even  go  into  Hudson's  shop 
to  pav  his  bill,  and  as  smoking  was 
not  the  fashion  then  among  young 
men  as  (thank  Heaven !)  it  is  now,  I 
had  not  many  temptations  from  my 
friends'  examples  in  my  clubs  or  else- 
where ;  only  fittle  Dawdley  began  to 
smoke  as  if  to  spite  me.  He  had 
never  done  so  before,  but  confessed — 
the  rascal ! — that  he  enjoyed  a  cigas 


now,  if  it  were  but  to  mortify  me. 
But  I  took  to  other  and  more  dui- 
gerous  excitements,  and  upon  the 
nights  when  not  in  attendance  upon 
Mary  M'Alister,  might  be  found  in 
very  dangerous  proximity  to  a  po- 
lished m^ogany  table,  round  which 
claret-bottles  circulated  a  great  deal 
too  often,  or,  worse  still,  to  a  table  co- 
vered with  green  cloth  and  orna- 
mented with  a  couple  of  wax-eandl^ 
and  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards,  and 
four  gentlemen  playing  the  enticing 
game  of  whist.  Likewise,  I  came  to 
carry  a  snuff-box,  and  to  consume  in 
secret  huge  quantities  of  rappee. 

For  lames  society  I  was  even  then 
disinclined,  hating  and  despisnig 
small-talk,  and  Juicing,  and  hot 
routs,  and  vulgar  scrambles  for  sup- 
pers. I  never  could  understand  the 
pleasure  of  acting  the  part  of  lackey 
to  a  dowager,  and  standing  behind 
her  chair,  or  bustling  through  the 
crowd  for  her  carriage.  I  always 
found  an  opera  too  long  by  two  acts 
and  have  repeatedly  fulen  asleep  in 
the  presence  of  Mary  M'Alister  her- 
self, sitting  at  the  back  of  the  box 
shaded  by  the  huge  beret  of  her  old 
aunt.  Lady  Betty  Plumduff;  and 
many  a  time  has  Dawdley,  with  Miss 
M^Alister  on  his  arm,  wakened  me 
up  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment 
in  time  to  offer  my  hand  to  Lad^ 
Betty,  and  lead  the  ladies  to  their 
carnage.  If  I  attended  her  occasion- 
ally to  any  ball  or  party  of  pleasure, 
I  went,  it  must  be  conf^^sed,  with 
clumsy,  ill  -  disguised  ill  -  hiunour. 
Good  Heavens!  have  I  often  and 
often  thought  in  the  midst  of  a  song, 
or  the  very  thick  of  a  ball-rocHn,  can 
people  prefer  this  to  a  book  and  a 
sofa,  and  a  dear,  dear  ci|^-box  from 
thy  stores,  O  chamung  Miuiana 
Woodville!  Deprived  of  my  fa- 
vourite plant,  I  gfrew  sick  in  mmd 
and  body,  moody,  sarcastic,  and  dis- 
contented. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
long  continue,  nor  could  Miss  M'Alis- 
ter  continue  to  have  much  attach- 
ment for  such  a  sullen,  ill-conditioned 
creature  as  I  then  was.  She  nsed  to 
make  me  wild  with  her  wit  and  her 
sarcasm,  nor  have  I  ever  possessed 
the  readiness  to  parry  or  reply  to 
those  fine  points  of  woman's  wit,  and 
she  treated  me  the  more  mereilessiy 
as  she  saw  that  I  could  not  resist 
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Well;  the  pellle  reader  must  re* 
member  a  great  {^%e  that  was  siveii 

at  B UouBe,  some  years  back,  in 

honour  of  his  Highness  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Kalbsbraten-Pumper- 
Bieke],  who  was  then  in  London  on  a 
vimt  to  his  illv.jtrious  relatives.  It 
was  a  fancy  ball,  and  the  poems  of 
Scott  being  at  tha*  tTme  all  the  fa- 
shion, Mary  was  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  old 
M'Alister  making  a  venr  tall  and 
severe-looking  harper;  Dawdley,  a 
most  insignificant  Fitzjames,andyonr 
humble  servant  a  stalwart  and  manly 
Roderick  Dhu.    We  were  to  meet  at 

B House,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 

as  I  had  no  fancy  to  drive  throng 
the  town  in  my  cab  dressed  in  a  kilt 
and  philibeg,  I  agreed  to  take  a  seat 
in  Dawdley's  carnage,  and  to  dress  at 
his  house  m  May  >  air.  At  eleven  I 
left  a  very  pleasant  bachelors*  party, 
growling^  to  quit  them  and  the  ho^ 
nest,  jovial  claret  bottle,  in  order  to 
scrape  and  cut  capers  like  a  harlequin 
fhMn  the  theatre.  When  I  arrived  at 
Dawdley's,  I  mounted  to  a  dressing- 
room,  and  began  to  array  myself  m 
my  cursed  costmne. 

The  art  of  costuming  was  by  no 
means  so  well  understood  in  those 
days  as  it  has  been  since,  and  mine 
was  out  of  all  correctness.  I  was 
made  to  sport  an  enormous  plume  of 
black  ostrich  feathers,  such  as  never 
was  worn  by  an^  Highland  chief,  and 
had  a  huge  tiger-skin  sporran  to 
dangle  like  an  apron  before  innume- 
rable yards  of  plaid  petticoat.  The 
Tartan  cloak  was  outrageously  hot 
and  voluminous:  it  was  the  dog-days, 
and  all  these  things  I  was  condemned 
to  wear  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  a 
thousand  pee^e ! 

Dawdley  sent  up  word  as  I  was 
dressing,  that  his  dress  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  he  took  my  cab,  and  drove 
off  in  a  rage  to  his  tailor. 

There  was  no  hurry,  I  thought,  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself;  so  having  put 
on  a  paur  of  plaid  trews,  and  very 
neat  pum^  with  shoe -buckles,  my 
courage  failed  me  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  dress,  and  taking  down  one  of  his 
dressing-gowns,  I  went  down-stairs 
to  the  study,  to  wait  until  he  should 
arrive. 

The  windows  of  the  pretty  room 
were  open,  and  a  snug  sofa,  with  in- 
numerable cushieos,  drawn  towards 
one  of  them.  A  great  tranquil  moon 


was  staring  into  the  chamber,  in 
which  stooo,  amidst  books  and  all 
sorts  of  bachelors*  lumber,  a  silver 
tray  with  a  couple  of  tall  Venice 
glasses,  and  a  bottle  of  Maraschino 
bound  with  straw.  I  can  see  now  the 
twinkle  of  the  liquor  in  the  moon- 
shine, as  I  poured  it  into  the  glass ; 
and  I  swallowed  two  or  three  little 
cups  of  it,  for  my  spirits  were  down- 
cast. Close  to  the  tray  of  Maras- 
chino stood — must  I  say  it  ? — a  box, 
a  mere  box  of  cedar,  bound  rudely 
together  with  pink  paper,  branded 
with  the  name  of  "  Hitdson  **  on  the 
side,  and  bearing  on  the  cover  the 
arms  of  Spain.  I  thought  I  would 
just  take  up  the  box,  and  look  in  it. 

Ah,  Heaven !  there  they  were — a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  in  calm, 
comfortable  rows,  lovingly  side  by 
side,  they  lay  with  the  great  moon 
shining  down  upon  them — thin  at 
the  tip,  full  in  the  waist,  elegantly 
round  and  full,  a  little  spot  here  and 
there  shining  upon  them — beauty- 
spots  upon  the  cneek  of  Silva.  The 
house  was  quite  quiet.  Dawdley  al- 
ways smoked  in  nis  room; — I  had 
not  smoked  for  four   months   and 

eleven  days. 

***** 

When  Lord  Dawdley  came  into  the 
study,  he  did  not  make  any  remarks; 
and,  oh,  how  easy  my  heart  felt !  He 
was  dress^  in  his  green  and  boots, 
after  Westall's  picture,  correctly. 

"  It's  time  to  be  off,  George,  said 
he ;  "  they  told  me  you  were  dressed 
long  ago.  Come  up,  my  man,  and 
get  reaSy.** 

I  rushed  up  into  the  dressing- 
room,  and  maidly  dashed  my  head 
and  arms  into  a  pool  of  eau  de  Co- 
l(^e.  I  drank,  I  believe,  a  tumbler- 
ftm  of  it.  I  caUed  for  my  clothes, 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  were  gone. 
My  servant  brought  them,  however, 
saying  that  he  had  put  them  away — 
making  some  stupid  excuse.  I  put 
them  on  not  heeding  them  much, 
for  I  was  half  tipsy  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  ci — ,  of  the  smo— , 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  Dawdley's 
study,  and  with  the  Maraschino  and 
the  eau  de  Cologne  I  had  drank. 

"  What  a  fine  odour  of  lavender- 
water  !  **  said  Dawdley,  as  we  rode  in 
the  carriage. 

I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window 
and  shrieked  out  a  laugh ;  but  made 
no  other  reply. 
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"  What  'fl  the  joke,  George  T  said 
Dawdley ;  "  did  I  say  any  thing 
witty?' 

""No,"  cried  I,  yelling  still  more 
wildly;  "nothing  more  witty  than 
usual.*' 

"  Don't  be  severe,  George,"  said 
he,  with  a  mortified  air;  and  we 

drove  on  to  B House. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

There  must  have  been  something 
Strang  and  wild  in  my  appearance, 
and  tnese  awful  bkick  plumes,  as  I 
passed  through  the  crowd ;  for  I  ob- 
served people  looking  and  making 
a  strange  nasal  noise  (it  is  called 
sniffing,  and  for  which  I  have  no 
other  more  delicate  term),  and  mak- 
ing way  as  I  pushed  on ;  but  I  moved 
forward  very  fiercely,  for  the  wine, 
the  Maraschmo,  the  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  the — the  excitement  had  ren- 
dered me  almost  wild ;  and  at  length  I 
arrived  at  the  place  where  my  lovely 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  her  Harper 
stood.  How  beautiful  she  looked,— -idl 
eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  stood  blush- 
ing. When  she  saw  me,  however,  her 
countenance  assumed  an  appearance 
of  alarm.  "  Good  heavens,  George ! " 
she  said,  stretching  her  hand  to  me ; 
"  what  makes  you  look  so  wild  and 
pale?"  I  advanced,  and  was  going 
to  take  her  hand,  when  she  dropped 
it  with  a  scream. 

"  Ah — ah — ah ! "  she  said ;  "  Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle,  you've  been  smok- 
ing!" 

There  was  an  immense  laugh  from 
four  hundred  people  round  about  us, 
and  the  scoundrelly  Dawdley  joined 
in  the  yell.  I  rushed  furiously  out, 
and  as  I  passed  hurtled  over  the  fat 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Kalbsbreton- 
Pumpermckel. 

"Es  nicht  hier  ungeheuer  stark 
von  Tabak!"  I  heard  his  highness 


that  I  loved  tobacco  better  than  any 
woman  in  the  world. 

I  believe  she  was  right,  though  I 
havd  never  to  this  day  been  able  to 
pardon  the  scoundrelly  stratagem  by 
which  Dawdley  robbed  me  of  a  wift 
and  won  one  himself.  As  I  was 
lying  on  his  sofa,  looking  at  the 
moon  and  lost  in  a  thousand  haj^y 
contemplations.  Lord  Dawdley,  re- 
turning from  the  tailor's,  saw  me 
smoking  at  my  leisure.  On  enter- 
ing his  dressing-room,  a  horrible 
tresicherous  thought  struck  him.  ^  I 
must  not  betray  my  friend,"  said  he ; 
"  but  in  love  all  is  feur,  and  he  shall 
betray  himself."  There  were  my 
tartans,  my  cursed  feathers,  my  tiger- 
skin  sporran,  upon  the  sofa. 

He  called  up  my  groom ;  he  made 
the  rascal  put  on  all  my  dothes,  and, 
giving  him  a  guinea  and  four  dgars, 
bade  nim  lock  himself  into  the  uttle 
pantry  and  smoke  them  icithovt  tak" 
ittg  the  dothes  off,  John  did  so,  and 
was  very  ill  in  consequence,  and  so 

when  I  came  to  B House,  my 

clothes  were  redolent  of  tobacco,  and 
I  lost  lovely  Mary  M'Alister. 

I  am  godfather  to  one  of  Lady 
Dawdley's  boys,  and  hers  is  tlie 
only  house  where  I  am  allowed  to 
smoke  unmolested ;  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  admire  Dawdley,  a  sly 
soumois,  spiritless,  lily-livered  fellow, 
that  took  his  name  off  all  his  dubs 
the  year  he  married. 

^^1  am  sick  of  this  squeamish  £n- 

flish  world,"  said  I,  in  bitter  scorn,  as 
sat  in  my  lonely  lodgings  smoking 
Mary  M^Albter's  cigars :  ^*-  a  curse 
upon  their  affectations  of  ]^ropriet}' 
and  silly  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
whimpering  woman !  I  will  away  to 
some  other  country  where  thou^t 
is  free,  and  honest  men  have  their 
way.      I   will    have    no    more   <^ 
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of  dowB^rs  and  milk-sops,  Fitz- 
Boodle  disowns  you ;  he  will  wander 
to  some  other  clime,  where  man  is 
respected  and  woman  tekes  her 
proper  rank  in  the  creation,  as  the 
pretty  smiling  slave  she  would  be." 

I  received  at  this  time,  in  an 
abrupt  enclosure  from  my  father, 
l20Ly  being  a  (quarter's  income,  and 
a  polite  intimation  firom  Lady  Fitz- 
B(X)dle,  that  as  I  had  disappointed 
every  one  of  my  parents'  expecta- 
tions (she  my  parent!  faugh!),  I 
must  never  look  to  the  slightest 
pecuniary  aid  from  them.  Such  a 
sum  woidd  not  enable  me  to  travel 
across  the  Atlantic  or  to  the  shores 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  as  was  my  first  in- 
tention; I  determined,  therefore,  to 
visit  a  country  where,  if  woman  was 
still  too  foolishly  worshipped,  at  least 
smoking  was  tolerated,  and  took  my 
departure  at  the  Tower  Stairs  for 
Rotterdam  and  the  Rhine. 

There  were  no  incidents  of  the 
voyage  worth  recounting,  nor  am  I 
so  abflurd  as  to  attempt  to  give  the 
reader  an  accoimt  of  Holland  or 
any  other  country.  This  memoir  is 
purely  personal:  and  relates  rather 
to  what  I  suffered  than  to  what  I 
saw.  Not  a  word  then  about  Cologne 
and  the  eleven  thousand  British  vir- 
gins, whom  a  storm  drove  into  that 
port,  and  who  were  condemned,  as  I 
am  pleased  to  think,  to  a  most  merited 
death.  Ah,  Mary  M^Alister !  in  my 
rage  and  fiirj  I  wished  that  there 
had  been  eleven  thousand  and  one 
spmsters  so  destroyed.  Ah !  Minna 
Lowe,  Jewess  as  thou  wert,  thou 
meritedst  no  better  a  fate  than 
that  which  overtook  those  Christian 
damsels. 

Minna  Lowe  was  the  daughter  of 
Closes  Lowe,  banker  at  Bonn.  I 
passed  through  the  town  last  year, 
fifteen  years  after  the  event  I  am 
about  to  relate,  and  heard  that 
Moses  was  imprisoned  for  forgery 
and  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  He 
merited  the  punishment  which  the 
merciful  Prussian  law  inflicted  on 
him. 

Minna  was  the  most  beautiful 
creature  that  my  eves  ever  lighted 
on.  Sneer  not,  ye  Christian  maidens ; 
but  the  fact  was  so.  I  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  seated  at  a  >vindow 
covered  with  golden  vine-leaves,  with 
grapes  just  turning  to  purple,  and 
tendrils  twisting  in  the  most  fimtaB- 


tical  arabesques.  The  leaves  cast  a 
pretty  chequered  shadow  over  her 
sweet  face,  and  the  simple,  thin,  white 
muslin  gown  in  which  she  was  dressed. 
She  had  bare  white  arms,  and  a  blue 
riband  confined  her  little  wust.  She 
was  knitting,  as  all  German  women 
do,  whether  of  the  Jewish  sort  or 
otherwise ;  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
room  sat  her  sister  Emma,  a  power- 
ful woman  with  a  powerflil  voice. 
Emma  was  at  the  piano,  singing, 
"  Herz  mein  herz  warum  so  trau-au- 
rig," — singing  much  out  of  tune. 

I  had  come  to  change  one  of 
Coutts's  circulars  at  Lowe's  bank, 
and  was  looking  for  the  door  of  the 
caisse. 

^^  Links^  Ttiem  herrV^  said  Minna 
Lowe,  making  the  gentlest  inclina- 
tion with  her  pretty  little  head ;  and 
blushing  ever  so  little,  and  raising 
up  tenderly  a  pair  of  heavy  blue 
eyes,  and  then  dropping  them  again, 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  stranger. 
And  no  wonder,  I  was  a  sight  worth 
contemplating  then, — I  had  golden 
hair  which  fell  gracefully  over 
my  shoulders,  and  a  slim  waist 
(where  are  you  now,  slim  waist  and 
golden  hair  ?),  and  a  pair  of  brown 
mustachios  that  curled  gracefully 
under  a  firm  Roman  nose,  and  a  tuft 
to  my  chin  that  could  not  but 
vanquish  any  woman.  *^  Links,  mein 
herr,"  said  lovely  Minna  Lowe. 

That  little  word  links  dropped 
UDon  my  wounded  soul  like  balm. 
Tnere  is  nothing  in  Ibiks;  it  is  not 
a  pretty  word.  Minna  Lowe  simply 
told  me  to  turn  to  the  left,  when  I 
was  debating  between  that  side  and  its 
opposite,  in  order  to  find  the  cash- 
room  door.  Any  other  person  might 
have  said  Uiiks  (or  rechts  for  tnat 
matter),  and  would  not  have  made 
the  slightest  impression  upon  me; 
but  Minna's  full  red  lips,  as  they  let 
slip  the  monosyllable,  wore  a  smile 
so  tender,  and  uttered  it  with  such 
inconceivable  sweetness,  that  I  was 
overcome  at  once.  "  Sweet  bell !  I 
could  have  said,  tinkle  that  dulcet 
note  for  ever, — links,  clinks,  liiix !  I 
love  the  chime.  It  soothes  and  blesses 
me."  All  this  I  could  have  said, 
and  much  more,  had  I  had  my  senses 
about  me,  and  had  I  been  a  proficient 
in  the  German  language ;  but  I  could 
not  speak,  both  from  ignorance  and 
emotion.  I  blushed,  stuttered,  took 
ofiT  my   cap,  made   an  immensely 
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foolish  bow,  and  began  forthwith 
fombling  at  the  door-handle. 

The  reason  why  I  have  introdnced 
the  name  of  this  siren  is  to  shew 
that  if  tobacco  in  a  former  unlucky 
instance  has  proved  my  enemy,  in 
the  present  case  it  was  my  firmest 
friend.  I,  the  descendant  of  the 
Norman  Fitz-Boodle,  the  relative  of 
kings  and  emperors,  m^ht,  but  for 
tobacco,  have  married  the  daughter 
of  Moses  Lowe,  the  Jew  forger  and 
convict  of  Bonn.  I  would  have  done 
it ;  fbr  I  hold  the  man  a  slave  who 
calculates  in  love,  and  who  thinks 
about  prudence  when  his  heart  is  in 
question.  Men  marry  their  cook- 
maids  and  the  world  looks  down 
upon  them.  Ne  sit andHa  amor pudori! 
I  exclaim  with  a  notorious  poet,  if  you 
heartily  and  entirely  love  your  cook- 
maid,  you  are  a  fool  and  a  coward 
not  to  wed  her.  What  more  can 
you  want  than  to  have  your  heart 
nlled  up  ?  Can  a  duchess  do  more  ? 
You  talk  of  the  diflference  of  rank 
and  the  decencies  of  society.  Away, 
sir!  love  is  divine,  and  knows  not 
your  paltry,  worldly  calculations. 
It  is  not  love  you  worship,  O  heart- 
less, silly  calculator !  it  is  the  interest 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
three  per  cents,  and  the  blessing  of  a 
genteel  mother-in-law  in  Harley 
Street,  and  the  ineffable  joy  of  snug 
dinners,  and  a  butler  behind  your 
chair.  Fool !  love  is  eternal,  butlers 
and  mothers-in-law  are  perishable: 
you  have  but  the  enjoyment  of  your 
three  per  cents  for  forty  years ;  and 
theii,  wnat  do  they  avail  you  P  But 
if  you  believe  that  she  whom  you 
choose,  and  to  whom  your  heart 
clings,  is  to  be  your  soul's  companion, 
not  now  merely,  but  for  ever  and 
ever;  then  what  a  paltry  item  of 
money  or  time    has    deterred  you 


and  they  are  not  stronff  en<mgh  to 
resist  the  dread  of  dismheritance,  or 
of  the  world*s  scorn,  or  of  the  cursed 
tyrant  gentility,  and  dare  not  marry 
the  woman  they  love  above  all.  Bat 
if  prudence  is  strong,  passion  is 
strong  too,  and  prindj^e  is  not,  and 
women  (Heaven  keep  them!)  are 
weak.  We  all  know  what  happens 
then.  Prudent  papas  and  mammas 
say,  "  Georffe  will  sow  his  wild  oats 
soon,  he  wiU  be  tired  c^  that  odious 
woman  one  day,  and  we*ll  get  a  good 
marriage  for  him :  meanwhile  it  is 
best  to  nush  the  matter  up  and  pre- 
tend to  know  nothing  about  it."  But 
suppose  George  does  the  only  honest 
thmg  in  his  power,  and  marries  the 
woman  he  loves  above  all ;  then  what 
a  cry  you  have  from  parents  and 
guardians,  what  shrieks  fhmi  aunts 
and  sisters,  what  excommunicaticMB 
and  disinheriting!  "What  a  weak 
fool  Greorge  is ! "  say  his  male  friends 
in  the  clubs ;  and  no  hand  of  sym- 
pathy is  held  out  to  poor  3fr9.  George, 
who  is  never  forgiven,  but  shuni^ 
like  a  plague,  and  sneered  at  by  a 
relentless  pharisaical  world  until 
death  sets  her  free.  As  long  as  she 
is  unmarried,  avoid  her  if  you  will ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  is  married,  go! 
be  kind  to  her,  and  comfort  her,  and 
pardon  and  forget,  if  you  can  !  And 
lest  some  charitable  people  should 
declare  that  I  am  setting  up  here  an 
apology  for  vice,  let  me  here,  and 
by  way  of  precaution,  flatly  contra- 
dict them,  and  declare  that  I  only 
would  offer  upleafor  marriage. 

But  where  nas  Afinna  Lrowe  been 
left  during  this  page  of  diaqunition  ? 
Blushing  under  the  vine -leaves 
positively,  whilst  I  was  thankiiig 
my  stars  that  she  never  became  Mrs. 
George  Fitz-Boodle.  And  yet  who 
knows  what  thou  miflrfatst  have  be- 
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diall  become  as  popular  as  the  oldest  (I  mean  the  hancbomest  wd  most 
popular)  literary  characters  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country.  Artists  and 
pnnt-publishers,  desirous  of  taking  my  portrait,  may  as  well,  therefore, 
begin  sending  in  their  proposals  to  fir.  Nickisson ;  nor  shall  I  so  much  look 
to  a  high  remuneration  for  sitting  (egad  I  it  is  a  frightful  operation),  as  to  a 
clever  and  Skilful  painter,  who  must  likewise  be  a  decently  bred  and  com- 
panionable person. 

Nor  is  it  merely  upon  matters  relating  to  myself  (for  egotism  I  hate,  ahd 
the  reader  will  remark  that  there  is  scaraely  a  single  "  I  in  the  foregoing 
pages)  that  I  propose  to  speak.  Next  month,  for  instance  (besides  tiie  con- 
tinuation of  rfiy  own  and  other  people's  memoirs),  I  shall  acquaint  the  public 
with  a  discorery  which  is  intensely  interesting  to  all  fathers  of  famihes :  I 
have  in  my  eye  three  new  pHfeeswns  which  a  gentleman  may  follow  with 
credit  and  profit,  which  are  to  this  day  unknown,  and  which,  m  the  present 
difficult  times,  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  sBsed  upon. 

Before  submitting  them  to  pnbUc  competition,  I  will  treat  privately  with 
parents  and  ffuardians,  or  with  young  men  of  good  education  wd  address ; 
such  only  will  suit  G.  S.  F.  B. 


iFIotonn  anH  SSteikK  from  ^dlfimyutf  anH  ^^amaisiSHi^ 


It  is  a  long  while  since  we  indulged 
our  readers  with  a  " batch  of  poetSy^ 
and  our  shelves  are  threatenmg  to 
£ill  to  pieces  with  the  accumulation 
of  lumber.  So  we  have  resolved  on 
having  some  fh>lic  and  fun,  as  well 
as  some  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, and  are  about  to  present  our 
friends  with  a  selection  of  Flowers 
and  Weeds  made  during  our  recent 
Thessalian  and  Phocian  rambles. 
*•  Nothing  extenuate  —  nor  aught 
set  down  in  malice.*'  Really  we 
mean  this ;  and  hope  to  justify  our 
declaration  by  our  acts. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, M.A.,  author  of  The  Omni' 
presence  of  the  Deity,  The  Messiah^ 
Satan,  &c.  &c.,  has  sent  forth  the 
thickest  small  volume  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  the  title  is — 
LuTHEE.*  'NoWy  prima  facie,  we  have 
no  objection  to  such  a  title,  or  to 
such  a  subject.  When  Newman 
writes  (we  have  seen  his  letter), 
that  he  "  cannot  call  himself  a  Fi-o- 
testant;"  when  the  British  Critic 
declares  that  it  will  **  unprotestant- 
ize  Great  Britain;"  when  young 
priests  and  deacons  are  taught  to 
maintain  *^  reserve "  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  to  plead  for  *' mental 
reservation"  in  subscribing  to  the 


thirty  -  nine  Articles  ;  when  the 
"  Cartholic"t  clergy  bow  to  the 
altar  (we  have  seen  tnem) ;  and  can- 
didates for  vicarages  stand  with  their 
faces  so  close  to  Uie  internal  wall  of 
the  altar  as  to  give  an  idea,  some- 
what ludicrous,  of  their  intention  to 
kiss  the  wall  aforesaid;  when  Church 
principles  are  exaggerated  by  every 
oeardiess  candidate  for  holy  orders 
into  gross  nonsense ;  when  Church- 
prayers  are  read  fifteen  times  per  week 
m  small  rural  parishes,  such  as  Hawk- 
hurst,  for  example,  to  literally  empty 
benches,  and  to  a  most  indignant  pa- 
rish clerk,  thus  attending  to  tne  forms, 
but  neglecting  the  spuitual  sense; 
when  our  churches  are  being  covered 
with  crosses,  our  pulpits  preached 
from  in  white  surplices  instead  of 
black  gowns,  and  when  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  trans- 
ferred into  a  sacrifice  or  mass; 
when  the  scions  of  our  aristocracy 
are  declaring  "  that  they  also  cannot 
call  themselves  Protestants,"  and 
that  they  are  essentially  Cartholics 
when  our  theological  literature  is  all, 
more  or  less,  tinctured  with  a  dis 
play  of  novelty  in  matters  of  reU* 
ffion,  as  though,  from  the  Reformation 
downwards,  we  had  all  been  living 
in  gross  darkness;  and  when  good 
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Mr.  Jones,  the  Bomanist  bookseller, 
claims  the  followers  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  school  as  his  best  and  most  wor- 
thy customers;  we  avow  that  any 
book  which,  in  a  true  and  attractive 
form,  shall  call  back  both  our  old 
and  young  clergy  to  the  truths  and 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  we 
are  prepared  to  hail  with  satisfaction 
and  gratitude. 

There,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery, 
does  thai  please  you?  Undoubt- 
edly. But — (for  there  is  always  a 
but  after  a  compliment)  —  but  then 
we  have  a  mortal  horror  of  historical 
and  biographical  poems,  especially 
when  introdtwed  to  public  attention 
by  a  preface  of  one  hundred  and 
forty 'four  paees^  and  followed  by 
Tiotes,  in  small  type,  closely  printed, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  more ; 
the  poem  occupying  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  and  treating  (inter 
alia)  of  the  "  Circumference  of  truth," 
"  The  Divine  Prologue,"  "  The  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Ideal,"  and  "The  unique 
of  history,"  besides  de  omnibus  rebus, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  intro- 
duction tells  us  that  "  the  following 
pages  are  an  attempt  to  reflect,  in 
a  poetical  form,  by  a  series  of  mental 
tableaux,  some  of  the  prominent 
features  and*  prevailing  expressions 
in  the  life,  character,  and  work  of 
the  fearless  Luther."  This  is  hard 
writing  and  difficult  of  digestion; 
but  it  is  easy  and  light  when  com- 
pared with  such  passages  as  the 
following: — 

«<  Indeed,  to  those  who  love  to  enter 
the  penelralia  of  the  haman  spirit,  and  to 
be  led  by  the  torchlight  of  a  candid  guid- 
ance into  the  inmost  shrine  of  moral 
consciousness,  the  German  monk,  as  he 
appears  behind  the  scene  of  public  life, 
beyond  most  men  is  an  attraction." 

Here    is    another    echanttUon    of 


stances  of  time,  will  a  milBonth  pait  of 
the  moral  debt  the  souls  of  the  great  and 
the  good  owe  ye  be  understood.  Mean, 
while,  blessed  agents  in  the  hands  of 
the  Divine  Parent,  for  nursing  and  train* 
ing  the  oracular  spirits  of  this  world  for 
their  high  and  stately  career !  —  not  nn- 
remembered  are  ye  in  the  biographies 
which  are  written  and  read  round  the 
Throne.'* 

"  Fee-fo-fum  !  "  We  think  we  dis- 
cover in  such  rhapsodies  the  exist- 
ence of  some  lady  to  whom  they 
must  be  most  acceptable,  and  for 
whom  they  must  be  exclusively  in- 
tended. On  behalf  of  all  other 
ladies,  whether  "  rockers  of  cradles,'* 
nurses  of  "oracular"  spirits,  or 
"  blessed  agents,"  we  b^  to  declare 
that  they  would  be  most  thankful  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  if  he  would  never 
think,  spe^  or  write  of  them  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  live.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  ladies  begin  to  get  weary  of 
so  much  exclusive  attention.  The 
Ladies'  Pochet-Book,  and  even  The 
Ladies*  Magazine,  are  all  very  well ; 
but  there  are  The  Mothers  ofEng- 
land,  The  Daughters  of  Engkmd, 
The  Wives  of  England,  and,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary.  The 
Housekeepers  of  England,  in  all  of 
which  the  &ir  sex  are  lauded  to  the 
skies.  In  fact,  the  said  fair  sex  are 
on  the  eve  of  making  a  sort  of  revo- 
lution, for  they  are  heartily  weuied 
of  being  so  much  discussed  and  de- 
bated by  every  tyro  in  love  and 
poetry. 

The  introduction  to  Lutiker  is  an 
attempt  at  a  resume  of  his  life.  It 
contams  no  new  facts,  nor  any  inge- 
nious method  of  arranging  old  ones. 
It  is  Carlyleism  in  manner,  but  not 
in  matter.  The  following  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  what  we  design  to 
condemn: — 

"And  lo!   at  nine   in   the   momiop. 
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by  the  everlasting  fire.'  It  mast  have 
been  a  heart-shaking  spectacle,  this  egre* 
gicut  bonfire :  one  may  be  excused  a  de- 
sire to  have  warmed  one's  hands  in  the 
reflection  of  its  blaze ;  or  to  have  taken  a 
look  at  the  fine,  craggy,  and  oy.en-fronted 
visage  of  the  redonbtable  Doctor,  when 
his  great  black  eyes  were  glittering  with 
fearless  light,  while  his  voice  rolled  its 
solemn  intonations  over  the  mute  and 
admiring  assembly.  But  that  suspended 
breatli  was  soon  unloosed!  and  what  a 
shout  went  up  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
moral  jubilee!  The  world  is  haunted 
with  its  echoes  still ! " 


If  this  be  meant  for  fine  writing, 
we  confess  our  inability  to  appreciate 
it.  For  our  own  parts,  we  use  the 
word  "  nonsense^*  when  we  light  upon 
such  passages  as  the  preceding.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  they  are  far  too  fre- 
quent, and  the  perusal  of  the  intro- 
duction is,  consequently,  an  irksome 
and  a  wearying  task.  And  when  we 
say  wearying,  we  speak  of  our  disap- 
pointment and  annoyance,  since  it  is 
not  by  such  compilations,  that  the 
progress  of  Tractarianism  is  to  be 

?revented,  or  the  sophistries  of  the 
'ractarians  are  to  be  met. 
The  Dissenterism  of  the  intro- 
duction is  another  feature  in 
Mr.  Montgomery's  work.  The  dis- 
asters, heresies,  and  corruptions 
which  have  arisen  from  the  licen- 
tious and  improper  use  of  the  law- 
ful "liberty  of  private  judgment," 
kept  in  no  order  or  abeyance  by  the 
interpretations  of  the  Church  or  by 
the  opinions  of  antiquitv,  are  sadly 
passed  over  by  Mr.  Montgomery; 
whilst  his  ultra  -  Calvinism  is  un- 
pleasantly obtruded  upon  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Mr.  Montgomery  finds 
it  difficult  to  conciliate  the  absolute 
existence  of  private  judgment  with 
the  "  visibilities,  orders,  sacraments, 
creeds,  and  institutes  of  a  church." 
This  excites  in  us  no  surprise,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  of  Dissenter- 
ism in  his  theology,  that  he  cannot 
submit  this  "private  judgment"  to 
the  aids,  helps,  directions,  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  Church. 

The  personality  of  the  devil  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  articles  of 
faith  of  the  German  reformer.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  wrong  when  he  ap- 

Elies  to  that  article  the  term  ^^^mtel- 
xtual  personality."     The  devil  of 
Luther  was  not  the  intellectual  or 


spiritual  semblance  of  a  "  roaring 
hon,"  but  the  lion  himself,  with  his 
eyes,  his  mane,  and  his  jaws.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  very  indignant  at 
the  "great  many  soft  things"  which 
have  been  uttered  by  way  of  apology 
for  Liither,  imputing  his  exaggerated 
opinions  on  the  visible  and  personal 
manifestation  of  the  evil  one  to  the 
dreaminess  of  the  German  mind,  the 
superstitions  of  a  barbarous  age,  to 
heats  of  imagination,  and  to  refics  of 
Popish  darkness ;  but  we  confess  we 
think  his  displeasure  by  no  means 
justifiable,  and  that  sucn  excuses  for 
his  opinions  are  the  best  that  can  be 
offered.  It  is  a  favourite  mode  of 
argumentation  with  the  writers  of 
the  low-church  school  to  attack  all 
who  do  not  concur  with  them  as  im- 
believers  and  infidels,  and  as  worldly 
and  frivolous  men.  Thus,  Mr. 
Montgomery  assails  those  who  will 
not  coincide  with  his  notions  of 
Satan  as  "  those  who  consider  God's  so- 
lemnities to  be  man's  frivohties."  No 
wonder  that  the  late  Mr.  Irving  is  ex- 
tolled, and  that  the  author  of  Luther 
exclaims,  "  Would  to  God  the  devil 
were  more  preached,  proclaimed,  and 
all  his  infernal  wiles  more  scripturally 
and  faithfully  set  before  the  people  r 
to  all  of  which  we  reply,  in  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  living  preacher  in  the 
French  Reformed  Church,  "Many 
Christians  whom  I  have  talked  with 
in  the  course  of  my  pastoral  career 
have  complained  very  much  of 
Satanic  influence,  and  abused  the 
devil  most  lustily.  To  such  men  I 
have  uniformly  replied,  'No  doubt 
the  devil  is  the  father  of  lies ;  but 
do  not  place  upon  his  shoulders 
that  which  should  be  borne  on  your 
own  back.  The  devil  deserves 
much  reproach,  but  you  will  not 
have  to  answer  for  his  sins,  but  for 
your  own.' " 

Mr.  Montgomery  possesses  the  un- 
happy art  of  expressing  very  sood 
thmgs  in  very  inappropriate  and  in- 
accessible terms.  For  instance,  the 
principle  of  his  attack  on  "  Utilita- 
rianism" we  approve  and  applaud, 
but  the  language  in  which  that 
attack  is  clothed  is  far  from  delight- 
ing us.    Here  is  a  specimen :  — 

"  For  much  of  tljis  infidel  camaUty 
we  are  indebted  to  that  heartless  libel  on 
all  that  is  spiritual  in  taste,  and  pure  in 
feeling,  Utuitarianism  —  a  system  that 
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concentfitea  within  its  grasp  the  eU- 
ments  of  «  most  debasing  grossness ; 
adapted  only  to  a  world  peopled  with 
bodies  out  of  which  the  soul  has  been 
ecapcrated;  and  which,  if  carried  out 
in  all  the  f^less  enormitj  of  its  princi- 
ple, would  speedily  transform  the  em- 
pire into  a  met^  national  tk^p,  creation 
into  a  huge  warehouse,  and  represent 
the  umrreoled  mind  as  little  aore  uan  an 
infinite  man^aetvrer  !  " 

This,  Mr.  Montffomeiy  may  re- 
gard as  origiaal  and  piofoand.  We 
cannot  share  his  opmion.  Utilita- 
rianisni  is  not  to  be  pot  down  by 
cramped  or  cant  pbrases. 

Mr.  Mcmtgomery's  attack  on  Po- 
pery, and  on  the  **  bkck  beetles  of 
Romanism/*  to  use  his  ami  term  (the 
Jesuits),  is  scarcely  less  felidtiefus. 
Nor  is  he  more  suocessftil  in  his 
passion  with  the  Tractarians.  There 
u  no  necessity  for  repeating  ad  imrc- 
seam  in  Fraser's  Magazine  wir  ob- 
jections to  The  TracUfar  the  Times, 
Long,  kmg  before  the  swarm  of 
pamphleteers  and  and  -  Tractarians 
made  their  appearance,  we  took  «p 
the  cudgels,  and  though  our  conflict 
has  drawn  larg^y  upon  our  purse- 
striuffs,  we  are  fiu-  thmi  de{Moring 
our  determination,  or  r^retting  oor 
eonvictions. 

In  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, the  well-known  fact  that 
the  Protestant  Gtovermnent  of  Great 
Britain  is  annually  paying  nmre  thaii 
70,OOoe.  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Koman  apostasy  is  plainly  and  po?rer- 
fuUy  placed  b^ore  his  readers :  — 

A^esr  for 
ft)pcry. 

•*  GibralUr  has    ^300 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   260 

Mauritius     S59o 

Lower  Canada     2000 

Upper  Canada     1606 
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to  the  paem,  not,  howterer,  wsdiovt 
extracting  the  foUowins  correct 
analysis  of  the  pdicy  of  Rome: — 

"  Rome  is  an  idokitresa  in  Chiaft,  wm. 
antoorat  in  Italy,  republican  in  Nottk 
America,  despotic  in  Sovth  Ameiiea,  a 
rebel  in  Canada,  and  a  radioal  in  Eng- 
land; and  yet,  under  all  these  oonTen- 
tienal  ■Mtamorphoees  she  is  at  aai^ 
with  herself  in  that  one  graad  pnociple 
which  energises  throughout  her  wh«te 
character  ~  even    that  of   Illimitabu 

SCPREMAOY." 

The  poem  of  Mr.  Mont^mery  is 
written  m  blank  verse,  and  is  diviaed 
into  thirty-two  cantos,  or  chapters. 
The  first  is  "Christ  the  centre  and 
drcumferenoe  of  truth ;"  the  second, 
"  The  n^stical  body  of  the  Church  T 
and  the  remainder  are  as  follows  :— 
"Man's  need  and  God's  supply" — 
"The  Divine  prologue" — "CSiarac- 
teristics"— "Childhood"— "The  uni- 
versity '* — "  Man's  religion" — "  How 
the  day-star  rises  in  the  heart  of 
feith"— "  God's  ambassadors"— "The 
metropolis  of  the  man  of  sin" — "  Sa- 
tan's theology"  — "The  Reforma- 
tion's dawn" — "  Its  master  principle" 
— "  The  Gospel  according  to  man  ia 
the  sujMiemacy,  the  mysteiy,  the 
moral  root" — "Inspiration  of  the 
ideal"— The  Covenant  of  hearts"— 
"The  unique  of  history"— "The  in- 
terlude"—"Patmos"— The  crisis"— 
"  Mental  resurrection" — "  The  affec- 
tions by  the  truth  made  free" — *"  A 
landscape  of  domestic  life"—"  The 
catechism" — "  Conflict  wiA  the  God 
of  this  world"— "The  destniies  of 
Rome"— "Farewell  to  time"— "A 
poet's  retrospect  and  patriot's  am- 
elusion." 

This  is  Luffier.  The  arrangement 
and  phraseology  are  close -copied 
Carlyleism.   The  thoughts  are  Mfflit- 
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And  love,  and  rigbteoosneas,  completely 

iquared 
To  each  Tast  claim  of  violated  law. 
There  conscience  finds  no  compromise 

inrolFed, 
Nor  mercy  from  the  band  of  Justice 

plucks 
The  sceptre,  and  her  awfnl  bead  nn. 

crowns; 
But  there  all  attributes  divinely  blend 
In  one  rich  centre  of  consummate  light. 
And  God  with  mott  emphatic  glory  smiles 
His  goodness  forth,  o*er  ransom'^  minds 

and  worlds." 

We  shall  give  the  whole  of  the 
canto  "The  reformation's  dawn :" — 
"  Pale  with  devotion,  wrestling  long  and 

lone 
With  God  in  prayer,  behold  !    the  lion 

heart 
Of  Luther  beats  with  supernatural  pulse. 
It  throbs  with  deity  and  great  design. 
Stung  to  his  Tery  soul  with   piercing 

shame. 
Beneath  a  lie  to  see  Heaven's  truth  ex- 
pire. 
And  trampled  Scripture  gasping  in  the 

dust 
Of  low  venality  and  priestly  lies, 
Upon  the  door  of  Wittemberg's  dark  pile 
He  fastened  then^  with  hand  divinely 

firm. 
Ninety  and  Jive  of  those  all -fearless  truths 
That  shook  the  popedom,  and  the  world 

redeemed 
From  charms  infernal  to  the  cross  alone. 
Faith,  hope,  and  love,  upon  the  rock  of 

souls 
Were  founded ;  grace  in  Gospel-freedom 

rose. 
From  schools  and  sophistry  at  length 

escaped; 
And   in   the   fountain    of  Imuanucl's 

blood 
Both  peace  and  pardon  in  conjunction 

flow'd. 
Free,  full,  and  glorious,  from  the  heart 

of  God. 
Giver  and  gift  in  amnesty  combined  ! 
And  yet,  what  eye  save  His,  before 

whose  beam 
Time,  place,  and  all  contingencies  retire 
As  though  they  were  not,  in  this  daring 

act 
Of  Luther  saw  the  reformation's  pulse 
Of  life  and  liberty  began  to  beat? 
Or  who  among  the  crowd  that  rush'd  to 

read. 
In  tumult  wild,  upon  the  church's  gate, 
Those  words  that  dash*d  indulgencies  to 

air. 
The  silent  thunder  of  their  strength  pre- 
sumed 
Upon  thine  eve,  All-Hallows?     Monk, 

and  priest. 
And  pone,  and  hoary-headed  falsehood, 

tnen 
yOL.  xxy.  ifq.  cj^, 


Were  death-struck ;   in  those  few  fine 

truths 
The  gferms  of  unexpanded  glory  slept, 
As  in  the  acorn  future  navies  fioat. 
And  when  at  night  the  lonely  cell  was 

sought. 
Could  the  brave  monk  his  deed  of  preg« 

nant  might 
Have  measured?     In  the  greatness  of 

the  act. 
Oh !  was  he  conscious  of  th'  Aluiguty 

there?" 

The  canto  styled  "Satan's  theo- 
logy" must  terminate  our  extracts : — 

'"  Lo  !  at  yon  gate'  (the  Mercuries otain 
Are  crying)  *  stands  the  awful  grace  of 

God?' 
And  in  one  moment,  like  a  moral  wave. 
Heaves  far  and  wide  the  town's  excited 

heart; 
Council,  and  nuns,    and    priests,    and 

monks  advance. 
And  motley.^rowds  from  every  dome  and 

street 
Are  troopings  while  the  booming  town** 

clock  peals 
A  loud  hosannah  from  its  lofty  spires, 
And  tapers  flash,  and  greeting  symbols 

sound. 
To  meet  the  great  procession.      See! 

they  come. 
In  robes  how  costly!    There,  in  cush- 
ioned pomp. 
The  BULL  of^  grace,  whereby  the  God^ 

head's  hands 
Are  bound,  and  His  dread  thunders  must 

awake 
Or  sleep,  as  priestly  conjuration  bids  ! 
For  now,  before  tne  wooden  cross  up* 

rear'd, 
Bedeck'd  with  Leo's  blasonry  of  pride. 
The  loud-voiced  Tetzel  takes  his  stand 

profane  : 
Prime  yender  he,  beneath  whose  venal 

lip 
Heaven's  attributes,  as  in  a  mart  ex. 

posed. 
Are  purchased  by  Indulgence,— God  is 

sold 
In  pardons  !     Sin  itself,  before  conceived 
Or  acted  by  the  pope's  almighty  bull. 
Shall  not  be  damning ;  whatsoe  er  Desire 
May  dream  hereafter,  all  by  this  high 

charm 
Shall  be  fomven !     '  Down  this  cross 

there  flows 
A  grace  like  that  the  Saviour's  bleeding 

side 
Dispersed.      But  hark!    from  deeps  of 

ghastly  woe. 
Where  yelling  spirits  clang  their  chains 

of  fire, 
Tormented  parents,  friends,  and  children, 

lift 
Their    tongues   unoool'd,  and    cry    for 
needed  alms 

3» 
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To  bring  them  from  that  red  abyss  of 

wrath. 
Where  scorch  their  souls  in  purgatorial 

flames  -, 
Let  but  your  money,  with  its  golden 

clink, 
Yon  chest  descend,  and  lo !    at  once 

escaped 
Those  dungeoned  spirits,  wing'd  by  papal 

grace, 
Full  into  heaven's  bright  welcome  flee  !* 
So  cried  the  cursed  impostor,  and  the 

souls 
Of  myriads,  by  his  damning  tpeW  of  lies, 
Murder'd!      Christ  himself,  in  blacker 

shame 
Than  once  the  cross  of  Calrary  o'erhung. 
Was  openly  to  mocking  hell  exposed ; 
Eternity  a  mart  of  sin  became, 
A  papal  auction,  where  that  grace  was 

sold 
For  filthy  lucre,  which  the  costly  blood 
That  warm'd   Im Manuel's   veins  alone 

procured ; 
And  'gainst  the  purity  of  Heaven's  high 

throne 
The   mud    of  human    blasphemy   was 

hurl'd 
By  pope  and  priesthood.      Seal'd  the 

bible  then! 
And  sure,  if  ever  down  a  seraph's  cheek 
Roll'd    the  rich   tear  immortal    feeling 

sheds, 
It  trickled  now,  when  thus  religum  dared. 
In  words  divine,  God's  heart  of  gracious 

love 
To  libel,  Christ's  own  pangs  for  venal 

lies 
To  barter,  till  the  truth  of  heaven,  be- 

tray'd 
In  priestly  suffocation,  sank  and  died. 
But  there  is  mercy  in  Thy  myst'ry 

lodged, 
Eternal !     Out  of  darkness  cometh  light. 
By  Thee  evoked ;  and  while  the  anarch 

Sin« 
To  mortal  judgment,  in  its  depthless  ga^e 
O'er  time  and  circumstance  sole  mon- 
arch looks 
Ascendant,  all  the  waves  of  human  will. 
In  lawless  riot  though  they  toss  and  rage 
Within  the  circle  of  thy  will  supreme 
Alone  are  plunging ;  if  they  rise  or  &1I, 
*Tis  only  as  thy  helming  word  decrees." 

At  Olympus  Mr.  Montgomery's 
Luth$r  is  hung  with  weeds ;  at  Par' 
nassus  some  flowers  are  mingled  with 
the  weedy  emblems,  and  we  hold 
ourselyes  to  the  Farnaseian  decision. 
So,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, we  wul  say  of  this  your  last 
effusion 

MANY  WBED8,  80MB  PLOWEB8. 


The  suhject  selected  by  Mr.  Swain* 
for  his  most  delightful  poem  is  nei- 
ther inviting  nor  poetic;  but  in  hit 
hands  the  metaphysical  character  of 
his  subject,  and  all  that  is  dry  and 
logical,  are  mer^  in  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  his  verses.  His  poem 
IS  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  of 
which  opens  by  an  mvocation  to  the 
mind: — 

•*  As  in  the  presence  of  the  sun— grown 
blind 

In  contemplation  of  this  Ught  su- 
preme. 

This  mystery  and  this  majesty  of  mind. 

The  gfory  tad  tbe  rastneM  of  its 
beam — 

I  bend  I  Yet  trust  that  he  who  can  re- 
deem 

Mine  eyes  from  darkness,  and  my  heart 
make  strong, 

Will  sanctify  my  spirit  to  the  tbene  ! 

Will  lend  an  inspiration  to  my  tongue, 
That  it  may  language  win  immortal  as 
my  song." 

The  divine  and  impcri^able  na- 
ture of  the  mind,  its  creative  Acui- 
ties, its  dominion  over  all  animate 
and  Inanimate  objects ;  eloquence,  its 
power  over  the  passions  as  fllustrated 
by  the  examples  of  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, Chatham  and  Sheridan, 
are  at  once  gracefully  and  ^wer- 
fuUy  stated  and  enforced ;  pamting, 
and  the  emotions  of  the  miod  pro- 
duced by  the  beauti^l,  with  exam- 
ples from  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Corregio ;  poes^j:,  and  the  oeauty  and 
elevation  of  its  impressionB  upon  the 
heart,  with  an  invocation  to  Shak- 
speare,  Alilton,  Byron,  Hemans,  and 
Landon,  and  an  episode  on  the  &tal 
consequences  of  dissipation  upon  the 
mind,  form  the  first  part  of  this 
soft-flowine,  graceful  composition. 
From  the  first  part  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Oh  !  my  own  land !  my  beantiful 
free  land  ! 

Soil  of  the  gifted,  mother  of  the 
brave, 

I  love  the  very  shells  that  gem  thj 
strand, 

I  gaze  with  pride  upon  thy  bounding 
wave. 

Though  o'er  my  head  the  thunder- 
storm may  rave. 

Thus  do  I  greet  the  elemental  ire — 

Rage  on  and  strike  !  if  thou  canst  find 
a  slave — 
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A  beart  tbat  doth  not  glow  with  free, 
dom's  flre-i. 
Strike  !     These  are  Albion's  shofM ;  we 
bend  bat  to  thy  sire ! 

The  dost  we  tread  is  portion  of  the 

bold, 
The  heroic  ashes  of  the  chamell'd  dead, 
Whose  arms  were  mighty  in  the  days 

of  old: 
Chirahoos  dajs  !-^  Brave  hearts,  for 

ever  fled  1 
For  this— for  this  their  gallant  boaoois 

bled; 
No  ieijish  honour,  but  a  nation's  gain  1 
That  free  might  be  our  shrines  —  the 

homes  we  tread — 
Free — ^free  the  mountain  and  the  yemal 

^lain. 
And  shirer'd  oTery  link  of  Gaul's  des. 

potic  chain. 

The  second  part  opens  with  an  ad- 
mirable and  e&ectiye  description  of 
the  suhlimity  and  beauty  of  external 
nature,  and  with  illustnitions  of  the 
fact  that  the  simple  perception  of  any 
object  is  insufficient  to  excite  hi^n 
emotions,  unless  accompanied  with 
the  operations  of  the  mind ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  without  the  gift  of 
mind  it  would  hayc  been  impossible 
to  have  had  any  conception  of  gran- 
deur, sublimity,  delicacy,  or  b^uty. 
The  poetry  of  sculpture,  its  antiquity 
and  splendour  as  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Angelo,  the  UHnb  of  Julius  IL, 
the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  are  exquisitely 
felt  and  expressed.  ^Music,  and  its 
influence  on  the  mind ;  and  astrono- 
my, with  Newton  and  the  sublime  and 
intellectual  splendour  of  his  theory, 
form  the  subjects  of  the  second  part. 

"  'T  is  sweet  to  look  upon  the  stars,  and 

deem 
A  spiritual  influence  breathes  around  ; 
That  we  are  nearer  heaven  than  we 

seem, 
And  mission'd    seraphs    make   earth 

hallowed  g^ouud. 
That  our  own  nature  with  yon  sphere 

is  bound 
In  mystic  harmony— in  link  divine.. 
Celestial  correspondence;   that  when 

found 
Twixt  soul  and  star,  our  coming  fate 

define. 
And  shape  our  horoscope  with  Truth's 

unerring  line. 

Come,  view  the  golden  fabric  of  the 

spheres ! 
Read  the  majestic  volume  of  the  sky  ! 
Mark  the  g^rand  dial  of  eternal  years, 
The  lounda  of  ages  ever  wheeling  by ! 


The  watch  of  worlds-^tbe  index  set  on 

high 
To  teadi  the  proud  how  little  is  their 

pride. 
Let  them  regard  the  pkneto,  and  forth 

try 
To  sum  the  time — myriads  of  ages 

wide-* 
Their  cycle  may  be  nuide ;  than,  number 

all  who've  died ! 
Alas  for  life!  —but  we  will  on  with 

those 
Who  have  an  ag^  beyond  their  being's 

day; 
Mount  with  our  Newton  where  light 

ever  flows ; 
See  him  unveil  its  marvels,  and  display 
The  hidden  richness  of  a  single  ray, 
Unfold  its  latent  hues  like  blossoms 

shed. 
Or  flowers  of  air,  outshining  flowers 

of  May, 
A  luminous  wreath,  in  rainbow  beauty 

spread. 
The  noblest  Fame  could   leave    round 

starry  Newton's  head. 

The  third  part  is  more  fanciful. 
The  Imagination  and  Fancy;  the 
fairy  mythology,  its  spiritual  beauty 
and  gracefulness ;  the  delightful  as- 
sociations awakened  by  the  influence 
of  flowers  upon  the  memory  and  im- 
agination ;  and  the  pleasure  and  im- 
provement derivable  from  an  intimate 
study  of  nature,  are  the  subjects 
which  call  forth  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bum.  Then  follows 
science^  where  the  creative  genius  of 
man  appears  to  the  highest  advantage. 
The  picture  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  i^- 
mirably  drawn,  and  commerce  is 
viewed  as  an  instrument  destined  to 
harmonise  the  whole  world;  while 
its  victories  are  delineated  as  para- 
mount to  the  conquests  of  the  sword. 
Tributes  to  the  genius  of  Franklin, 
Dalton,  and  Watt,  close  the  third 
part  of  this  intellectual  and  harmo- 
nious banquet : — 

"  Twas  Watt— whose  eye  the  breaking 
day  first  caught. 
Flush 'd  with  victorious  science !  — Watt, 

whose  hand 
A  conquest   over  time  and  tide  had 

wrought, 
And  held   the  elements  in  his  com- 

mand ! 
M^cian  of  mechanics,  whose  steam 

wand 
Annihilated  space,  and  gave  to  mind 
Dominion  over  matter,  sea,  and  land  ; 
Like  vassals  which  his  mighty  will 
could  bind,  * 
Acknowledging  his   power  as  first   of 
humankind ! 
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Oh !  thou  mysterioas  and  eternal  mind. 
Haply  I  sing  of  tbee  but  as  a  bird, 
Whose  lonely  notes  float  feebly  on  the 

wind, 
Passing  away  unnoticed  or  unheard. 
Bnt,  oh !  had  I  the  energy  of  word,-. 
The  eloquence  to  utter  all  I  feel, 
The  gift,  the  power  to  grasp  Thought 

Tike  a  sword, 
And  what  I  know  as  I  could  wish  re- 
veal,.. 
My  song  should  find  a  voice  deep  as  the 
thunder's  peal !" 

The  last  part  examines  the  mind 
metaphysically.  Thought,  its  divine 
source,  with  an  allusion  to  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  Hume ;  memory, 
perception,  and  reflection,  are  illus- 
tratea;  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  the  destiny  of  man  is  unveiled ; 
the  power  of  the  mind  when  fortified 
bjr  reli^on;  and  its  conquest  over 
difficulties,  and  its  triumph  amidst 
torture  and  death,  are  graphically 
and  powerfully  stated.  The  poem 
closes  with  two  epistf)des.  The  first 
is  Knox  before  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation. The  sublime  impressions 
of  a  Sabbath  mom,  the  increased 
refinement,  gentleness,  and  loveliness 
observable  upon  the  Lord*s  day;  a 
Sabbath  on  the  seas,  and  Christ 
upon  the  waters.  The  second  is  com- 
posed of  consolations  of  the  mind  in 
approaching  death,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  earthly  hope,  an  apostrophe  to 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  fol- 
lowing concluding  stanzas : — 

"  Oh,  mind  immortal  !--miud  ineffable! — 
Infinite  wisdom  of  the  godhead  known ! 
Soul  of  all  spheres  wherever  life  may 

dwell ; 
Eternal  Intellect ! —Thought's   first, 

g^rand  throne ! 
Thou,  who  dost  stretch  thy  hand  from 

zone  to  zone, 
And  hold'st  the  ^te  of  empires  at  thv 

feet;  ^ 


Majestic  as  the  thunder-harp  above, 
Sound  forth  salvation  to  the  worid's 

wide  throng ! 
Again  the  ark  is  saved  —  bt  Chsist, 
the  Dove  ! 
And  mind  redeemed  through  God's  al- 
mighty, endless  love !" 

On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this 
poem,  we  Know  not  which  most  to 
admire, — its  mind  or  its  heart,  its  soul 
or  its  dress.  It  is  a  production  of 
a  master-spirit,  and  Swain  need  not 
fear  that  ''  this  seed  of  verse**  shall 
not  outlive  him. 

The  "  other  poems^  which  fonn 
one  half  of  the  volume,  are  full  of 
mind,  nature,  sweetness,  and  taste; 
and  although  many  of  the  subjects 
are  sufficiently  hackneyed,  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them  is  original  and 
inviting.  We  regret  that  we  can 
cite  but  two ;  our  want  of  space  alone 
prevents  ns  from  extending  our  selec- 
tion to  twenty.    The  first  is, — 

"  Old  Friends  Together. 
Oh  !  time  is  sweet  when  roses  meet 
With  spring's  sweet  breath  around  them; 
And  sweet  the  cost  when  hearts  are  lost, 
If  those  we  love  have  found  them  ! 
And  sweet  the  mind  that  still  can  find 
A  star  in  darkest  weather ; 
But  nought  can  be  so  sweet  to  see. 
As  old  friends  met  together ! 

Those  days  of  old  when  youth  was  bold, 
And  Time  stole  wings  to  speed  it. 
And  youth  ne'er  knew  how  last  time  ier, 
Or  knowing,  did  not  heed  it ! 
lliough  grey  each  brow  that  meets  u 

now  — 
For  age  brings  wintry  weather — 
Yet  nought  can  be  so  sweet  to  see 
As  those  old  friends  together ! 

The  few  long  known  that  years  have 

shewn, 
With  hearts  that  friendship  blesses ; 
A  hand  to  cheer,  perchance  a  tear, 
To  soothe  a  friend's  distresses. 
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the  female  portion  of  our  readers, 
leads  us  to  select 

"  Sweet  Eighteen. 
Sweet  eighteen !— graceful  eighteen  ! 

Bring  me  roses — the  birth-day  flower; 
Bathe  them  in  dews  where  the  fairies 
have  been, 
To  wreathe  a  charm  for  my  natal  hour. 
Time  will  shew-  me  his  mogic  glass -~. 

Future  life  in  each  varied  scene 

Lights  and  shadows  which  come  and  pass 
Over  the  heart  when  it's  turned  eight- 
een ! 

Mother !  oh,  sing  me  i^ain  to  rest, 

Tender  and  fond  as  thy  bosom  of  yore; 
Father,  I  kneel,  to  again  be  bless'd 
Over  my  prayers,  as  thou  bless'd  me 
before ! 
Nature  half  grieving,  half  glad  appears ; 
Tears  and  smiles  on  the  skies  have 
been; 
Jast  as  I  feel  when  I  call  past  years. 
And  think  that  I  now  am  —  oh,  sweet 
eighteen ! 

Summer  hath  brought  me  a  bridal-dress, 
Lilies  all  gemm'd  with  the  treasures  of 
morn; 
Woodbines  that  twine,  with  their  fondest 
caress, 
Round  the  old  cottage  where  they  weie 
born! 
Thus  will  I  cherish,  thus  hallow  the  spot. 
Passing  the  moments  your  loves  be- 
tween; 
For  what  are  the  pleasures  my  home  has 
mtt7 
Oh  !  what  other  years  are  like  sweet 
eighteen  V* 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Swain ;  thank  you 
most  wannly  and  truly  for  your 
valuable  and  deliffhtful  volume! 
The  "  audience  with  the  good  and 
wise"  which  you  desire  will  assui'edly 
be  granted,  and  you  wiU  have  *'  a 
name  that  Time  will  love  to  see." 

"  ILOWERS  WITHOUT  WEEDS." 


But  here  comes  a  lady,  trippuig 
lightly  and  fairy-like,  from  Parnas- 
sus! She  has  had  audiences  with 
Jove  at  Olympus,  and  with  the  IMuses 
at  the  CJorydum  Antrum,  by  special 
invitation.  She  ascended  a  poetess, 
drank  large  Castalian  libations,  and 
has  come  down  inspired.  She  is  the 
successor  of  Hannah  More,  and  an- 
other Joanna  Baillie.  We  are  quite 
in  love  with  Sarah  Flower  Adams, 


as  well  as  with  her  heroine,  Vivia 
Perpetua.*  What  a  pity  the  volume 
looks  ^^  outside''  so  ^enterish  and 
drab-coloured !  But  as  the  diamond 
is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  incrus- 
tations, neither  must  Vivia  Perpetiut 
be  estimated  by  its  most  uncostly  and 
uncourtly  garb.  It  is  a  glorious 
drama,  an  exquisite  poem,  and  a  great 
favourite  witn  the  gods ;  and  unless 
Mrs.  Adams  should  herself  present 
a  petition  or  memorial  agtunst  canon- 
isation, even  the  pope  himself  may 
feel  disposed,  as  also  all  his  cardinals, 
to  raise  her  to  the  honours  of  the 
Bomish  Church. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  per- 
ceivinff  the  name  of  the  publisher  on 
the  title-page  of  this  modest  and  un- 
pretending, but  captivating  and  in- 
spiring volume,  may  have  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
its  theology.  We  confess  we  shivered 
and  shuddered,  feared  and  appre- 
hended, as  we  turned  over  eacn  in- 
viting page ;  but  when  we  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  we  clapped  our  hands 
with  joy  to  know  ana  to  feel,  that 
Vivia  Perpetua  was  dressed  in  no 
Socinian  garb. 

As,  however,  we  have  much  to  de- 
scribe, and  not  a  little  to  extract,  from 
this  glorious  dramatic  poem,  we  must 
cut  short  our  introduction,  and  begin 
at  once  with  the  plot. 

Vivia  Perpetua  Mras  an  early  Christ- 
ian martyr.  Her  martyrdom  took 
place  at  Cakthage  in  the  j^ear  204, 
and  the  scene  of  this  drama  is  there- 
fore laid  in  that  city.  At  the  period 
in  q^uestion  Hilarianus  was  prefect, 
admmistering  the  office  of  proconsul; 
and  our  heroine  was  the  daughter  of 
Vivius,  a  noble  Roman,  of  Carthage, 
whose  devotedness  to  "  the  gods," 
and  hatred  to  both  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians were  strong  and  inveterate. 
Vivia  Perpetua  was  married  at  a 
tender  age  to  a  noble  of  Carthage, 
and  was  left  a  widow,  but  not  without 
having  given  birth  to  Thascius,  her 
darling  and  infant  son.  Vivia  Per- 
petua becomes  "  infected"  with  Christ- 
ianity, and  is  denounced  to  the  go- 
vernment as  one,  who  meets  in  the 
midnight  assemblies,  and  encourages 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nazarene.  Her 
father,  who  is  apprised  of  the  fact, 
refuses  to  believe    it,   and  is  only 
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convinoed  when  she  herself  dedares 
she  is  a  Ghristuut.  Her  detection 
and  arrest  lead  to  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation; to  a  scene  of  powerful 
and  attractive  interest,  when  her  fitther 
Vivios  heaps  on  her  head,  and  on 
that  of  her  child,  his  last  corses ;  and, 
finally,  she  is  put  to  death,  with  her 
slave,  Felicitas,  and  expires  in  peace, 
if  not  in  triumph. 

The  drama  opens  with  a  popular 
commotion  occasumed  by  the  scarcity 
of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  general 
conviction  that  the  prefect  Hilaria- 
nus,  is  too  indulgent  to  the  Christ- 
ians at  Carthage.  Yivius  makes  his 
appearance  at  this  moment  of  agita- 
tion, and  Barac  a  Jew,  accuses  the 
]urefect  of  favouring  the  increase  of 
the  new  sect.  Statins,  the  fHend  of 
Vivius,  supports  the  charge ;  and 
Vivius  excuums, — 

"  O  that  I  had  but  power 
Strong  as  my  will,  to  bring  these  vipers 

down, 
These  Christians,  grovelling  down  into 

the  dust. 
Before  the  altar  of  almighty  Jove, 
Or  to  the  sand  of  th'  amphitheatre  !" 

Barac  then  accuses,  in  no  doubtful 
terms,  the  house  of  Vivius  himself 
as  being  infected  with  the  very  re- 
ligion he  denounces : — 

"  Those  vipers  that  you   hate  —  those 

Christian  vipers  — 
Have  crawl'd  over  the  threshold  of  your 

house ; 
Those  creeping  waters  sap  your  mansion. 

walls; 
Those  wily  birds  do  roost  within  your 

gardens. 
Glare  on ;  the  proof  I  have — the  proof  I 

use; 
Or  give  your  gold  to  such  as  I." 

Vivius,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
conversion  of  his  daughter  to  Christ- 
ianity, treats  Barac  as  "  a  wretch,** 
who  "  would  threat  his  gold  from 
him;**  and  appeals  to  the  citizens 
a^^ainst  this  Jew  impostor,  who  drive 
him  awav.     This  denunciation  of  the 


"  It  cannot  be  that  I«  wboM  haul  was 

wont 
To  live  upon  my  lips,  like  any  child's. 
Should  now  begin  a  Ufe  exteme,  untrue. 
Now  that  this  ^reat  reality  hath  come 
To  wake  renewing  life  within,  that  gives 
A  fuller  impulse  to  my  every  thought— 
A  growth  so  sensible  that  days  seem 

years 
To  pass  me  onward.    Yesterday,  scaroe 

woman. 
Weak,  poor,  unknowing  God,  save  in  my 

fear ; 
To-day,  a  soul  adoring  him  with  love. 
Yet  what  to  do  1    This  silence  grows  too 

great; 
Hath  it  not  even  now  presa'd  on  tba  sense 
To  find  a  speech  in  phantoms  1    Fearful, 

too. 
My  father's  iace  between  me  and  my 

child! 
The  never -failing  sweetest  peace,  that 

once 
Would  sit  and  watch  ia  fdlowsihip  with 

me 
Beside  his  rosy  sleep  hath  ▼anish'd  all 
Before  that  pallid  shadow !     Whence  !— 

O  Heaven ! 
Is  it  ihj  mute  reproach  onto  my  silaice  ! 
To  break  it  —  how  ?    To  say  unto  my 

father, 
I  am  a  Christian  !     Oh  !  *i  were  easier 

far 
To  speak  those  words  unto  assembled 

Carthage. 
Than  one  should  even  raiae  a  deabt  in 

him ! 
I  cannot,  while  he  stsnda  f«U  in  tke  aon, 
A  child  for  hopefulne8B,amaDfbr8tiengdi» 
I  cannot  play  the  tempest  to  his  joy. 
And  smite  him  to  the  earth.  Whocomei! 

Forbid  I 
Not  thou  to  say  'tis  he-*' 

A  scene  between  Nola,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Statins,  Caedlius,  a  youth  and 
ward  of  Statins,  and  Vivia  Fernetua 
yet  furUier  developes  that  the  latter 
is  suspected  of  holding  doctrines 
imfiiendly  to  paganism.  Nola  re- 
proaches ner  former  playmate  and 
friend  with  some  mighty  cbiange  which 
she  has  concealed  from  her,  whilst 
Vivia  rqpdies, — 

"  Nola,  *tis  troe.    New  thoughts^  urgent 
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He  does  so,  and  Mrs.  Adams  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Carthage 
youth  the  foUoMring  beautiful  song : — 

«  The  Olwe-Boughi  ars  Sighing, 
They  bear  the  hero  from  the  fight — dy- 
ing ; 
But  the  foe  is  flying ! 
Tbey  lay  him  down  bMieath  the  shade. 
By  the  olive-branches  made,-. 
The  olive-bougbs  are  sighing. 

He  hears  the  wind  among  the  leaves  — 
dying  J 

But  the  foe  is  flying  ! 
He  hears  the  voice  that  used  to  be, 
When  he  sat  beneath  the  tree, — 

The  olive-boughs  are  sighing. 

Comes  the  mist  around  his  brow — dying ; 

But  the  foe  is  fl3ring ! 
Comes  that  form  of  peace  so  fair, 
Stretch  his  hands  unto  the  air,— 

The  olive- boughs  are  sighing. 

Fadeth  Ufo  as  fadeth  day— dying ! 

But  the  foe  is  flying ! 
There's  an  urn  beneath  the  shade. 
By  the  olive-branches  made,.. 

The  oUve-boughs  are  sighing." 

The  conversation  which  ensues,  and 
in  which  Vivia  hints  of  a  moral  war- 
fare which  requires  more  courage 
than  that  possessed  by  this  worlors 
soldiers,  is  mterrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Vivius,  who,  Mter  having  given 
vent  to  his  ill  humour,  expatiates  on 
the  beauty  of  his  daughter's  child. 
Vivia*s  attentions  to  her  female  slave, 
and  her  kind  and  gentle  expressions 
to  her  real,  though  as  yet  unknown, 
Christian  disciple,  kincfles  the  an^ 
of  Vivius,  who  reproaches  her  with 
( to  him)  an  inconceivable  bearing  to- 
wards ]poor  Felicitas.  Vivius  exclaims 
to  Vivia, — 

"  I  would  have 
The  mistress  of  the  mansion  seen  in  thee. 
Thou  wertthe  wife  of  one  of  noble  blood  ; 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house ; 
And  shalt  be  mother  to  the  nobleat  man 
In  Carthage*.      Ay,  and  shall  bejrond. 

Be  proud ; 
Thy  bearing  is  too  lax,  too  suppliant : 
A  slave  should  have  the  treatment  of  a 

slave." 

Vivia  asks  her  father  for  that 
slave's  freedom,  but  he  indignantly 
refuses  the  request.  Felicitas  returns 
and  announces  that  the  infant  son  of 
her  mistress  is  with  wide  open  eyes 
smiling  on  his  couch,  and  Vivius  and 
his  daiighter  retire  to  kiss  the  lovely 
boy.    ftus  closes  the  first  act. 


The  second  opens  with  a  scene  iu 
the  garden  of  Vivia,  and  to  an  in- 
teresting dialogue  between  herself 
and  Febcitas.  The  name  ofSaiurus^ 
the  chief  of  the  small  band  of  Christ- 
ians who  assemble  in  a  cave  at  mid- 
night to  sing  the  praises  of  Christ,  is 
now  for  the  first  time  introduced. 
There  is  a  passage  so  full  of  beauty 
and  truth  in  this  scene  that  we  really 
must  extract  it  After  having  de- 
plored to  her  slave  how  unworthy 
she  was  of  Him  whose  disciple  she 
had  professed  to  be,  she  exclaims, — 

"  Sure  they  were  doubly  bless'd 
Who  saw  His  £u;e,  who  listened  to  His 

words. 
O  happy  Mary,  thou  of  Bethany, 
Give  me  but  one  of  all  those  precious 

hours 
That  found  thee  at  His  feet ! 
To  breathe  of  blessings  from  the  sacred 

Mount. 
Look  round,  Felicitas— all  bear  Him  wit- 
ness: 
Yon  fountain .»  wa8*t  a  fountain  1     Nay, 

a  well.— 
Was  hallow'd  by  a  promise,  while  he 

made 
His  wayside-rest  in  bann'd  Samaria. 
What  says  that  silver  whisper?    Speak 

for  Him 
Who  gave  thee  living  water.    The  free 

waves 
AH  chorus  forth — we  sing  of  Galilee ; 
Of  Him  who  said  unto  the  world's  fierce 

storms, 
As  to  our  raging  waters,  Peace,  be  still ! 
The  amphitlieatre,  e'en  now  it  swell'd 
Out  of  the  dusk,  big  with  this  history. 
That  Christ  did  suffer  death  to  give  all 

life; 
Me  life,  that  have  not  even  voice  for  Him, 
While  breathless  things  all   utter  forth 

His  praise. 
Those  marble  forms  within,  do  they  not 

grow 
Intelligent  with  my  oft.repeated  vows, 
And  seem  to  live  again  their  noble  deeds 
To  emulate  his  life?    I,  idle  as  stone.'' 

Vivia  then  resolves  on  hasting  to 
the  temple,  uid 

**  Standing  there 
For  the  last  time,  will  /  unto  great  Jove 
Tell  out  my  faith,  and  make  renunciation . " 

An  interview  between  Statins  and 
Vivius  discloses  some  of  the  reasons 
for  discontent  in  Carthage,  and  is 
followed  by  a  scene  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  where  Vivia  Per- 
petua  at  an  altar  burning  before  a 
statue  of  the  god,  makes  her  glorious 
renunciation  of  the  pagan  rel^ton :— - 
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"  Lo  !  where,  all  trembling,  X  have  knelt 

and  pra3r'd ; 
Where  tow  and  sacrifice,  at  morn  and 

ere, 
Shrouded  in  incense  dim,  hare  risen  to 

appease 
The  wrath,  great  Jove,  of  thy  once  dreaded 

thunder, — 
Up  to  the  might  of  th  j  majestic  brows. 
Yet  terrible  with  anger,  thus  I  utter,— 
I  am  no  longer  worshipper  of  thine ! 
Witness  the  firm  farewell  these  steadfast 

eyes 
For  ever  grave  upon  thy  marble  front ; 
Witness  these  hands— their  trembling  is 

not  fear- 
That  on  thine  altar  set  for  evermore 
A  firm  renouncing  seal— I  am  a  Christian ! 

Where  are  thy  lightnings  —  where  thine 

awful  thunder  1 
Melted  from  out  thy  grasp  by  love  and 

peace! 
Hush'd  are  those  timorous  whisperines 

offear; 
Only  sad  Echo,  roaming  through  the  space. 
Lingers  upon  her  way,  again  to  catch 
Sounds  fraught  with  joy,  seld  heard  within 

thy  temple. 

The  shadows  blacken,  and  the  altar  flame 
Troubles  them  into  motion.  God  of  stone. 
For  the  last  time,  farewell !  and  farewell 

ye, 

The  altar  where  my  childhood's  wreath 

was  flung. 
Frail  as  the  faith  that  claimed  its  dedica- 
tion ! 
Yon  niche,  where  an  apart  was  sought 

alone. 
From  crowds  that  own'd  no  reverence 

for  him 
They  named  their  god— is  still  the  god 

they  name ! 
Unconscious  treasury  of  tears,  that  oft 
Fell,  like  fast  rain,  upon  Uiose  senseless 

stones, 
That,  like  yon  image,  then  a  deity. 
Sent  no  returning  pity.     Jove !    give 

back — 
Give  back— those  tears  were  shed  in  vain 

to  thee; 
Give  back — those  trembling  vows  were 

made  to  thee ; 
Give  back  the  sacrifice  was  paid  to  thee : 


And  blessed   prayer,   that    wings   the 

trusting  soul 
At  once  into  the  heaven  where  He  dwells ; 
And  while  we  hallow  his  Almighty  name. 
Doth  teach  us  say,  Our  Father.    Hear 

me  now, — 
Hear,  thou  great  God  of  love;  hear, 

blessed  Christ ! 
Ye,  dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with 

hands. 
Up  in  the  eternal  greatness  of  the  hea- 
vens— 
Bear  witness,  all  ye  mjrriads  of  angels. 
That,  like  to  radiant  surs,  cluster  in 

heaven ; 
Thus,  on  my  knees, — thus—  thus,  before 

the  Lord, 
I  solemn  vow,— record  it,  all  ye  hosts, — 
Never  again  to  come  within  this  temple, 
Whate*er  the  penalty,  or  death  to  me. 
Or  agony — worse  death — to  those  I  love ; 
Upon  my  head  so  let  it  come,  O  God  !" 

The  scene  between  Vivia  and  her 
slave,  Perpetua,  contains  much  sploi- 
did  poetry,  high  thought,  and  lofty 
expression;  but  we  have,  alas!  no 
space  for  extracts.  A  dialogue  be- 
tween Saturus,  the  Christian  leader 
of  the  little  midnight  band,  and 
Vivia,  is  likewise  most  exquisite ;  but 
we  must  restrain  ourselves  to  one  ci- 
tation.   Saturus  asks : — 

**  *  Lives  there  a  sorrow  that  Christ  can- 
not heal? 

Nay,  sorrow  dies;  and  dying,  she  be* 
queaths 

A  rich  endowment  for  a  noble  joy ; 

Dissolves  in  light,  to  bid  us  hold  her 
tears 

As  precious  dews  that  visit  us  from  bes^ 
ven. 

To  nurture  up  the  soul  to  richer  growth ; 

Our  light  afflictions  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment: 

Is  there  a  sorrow  that  Christ  cannot 
heal?'" 

The  interview  between  Saturus 
and  Vivia  is  full  of  the  deepest  inter' 
est.  He  sets  before  ihe  youn^  con- 
vert the  difficulties  of  her  position,^ 
her  child, — her  father, — ^her  sex,— 
certain   persecution. —  and    scaroelr 
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The  third  act  opens  with  a  scene  in 
the  ante-room  of  Hilarianus,  the 
prefect  of  Carthage,  where  the  ser- 
vants are  "  right  merry,**  and  where 
Barac,  the  Jew,  enters,  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  the  governor.  We  are 
then  introduced  into  a  banauet-room 
of  Hilarianus,  where  Lentulus,  Naso, 
Servillius,  and  Stellio,  are  his  guests, 
and  where  wine  and  music  make 
"  those  laugh  who  win.**  There  is 
a  song,  "Cymbals  for  me,**  mtro- 
duced  into  this  scene,  which  we  de- 
plore our  inability  to  extract,  not 
from  not  admiring  it,  but  from  want 
of  room.  Soon  after  the  song  is 
ended,  Barac,  the  Jew,  enters  the 
banqueting-room ;  who,  after  a  most 
uncourteous  reception,  declares  to 
the  prefect : — 
••  I  bring  you  certain  knowledge,  and 

will  guide 
To  where  they  meet,  within  a  burial-care. 
At  twilight, — Christians  who ** 

And  again: — 
*'  What  wouldst  thou  say— and,    mark 

me !  I  have  proof— 
If  I  should  tell  thee  that  thy  Queen  of 

Carthage, 
Whose  name  but  now  was  ringing  in  thy 

roof, 
Was  one  among  them  V* 

Hilarianus  is  incredulous ;  but 
Camus,  one  of  his  guests,  believes  the 
declaration  of  Barac,  and  rejoices  that 
at  the  approaching  festivalof  Geta,  the 
daughter  of  V ivius  may  be  offered 
up  as  a  sacrifice.  Barac  is  directed 
to  conduct  the  lictor  and  soldiers  to 
the  Christians*  cavern;  and  we  are 
then  introduced  to  the  fourth  scene, 
on  the  sea-shore ;  early  twilight,  and 
to  the  mouth  of  a  burial-cave.  Vi- 
via and  Fehcitas  arrive  before  Satu- 
rus  ;  who,  on  reachmff  the  cave,  ad- 
dresses the  former,  and  says : — 
"  Pause  ere  ye  enter  ;    for  within  this 

hour 
t  have  both  heard  and  seen  that  peril 

waits. 
If  thou  didst  know  the  passage  to  yon 

cave. 
That  leads  to  life  in  Christ,  were  paved 

with  death, 
Wouldst  enter  it  V 

Vivia  replies : — 
"  1  would." 

Felicitas,  Vivia,  and  Satums,  then 
enter  a  cave  of  sepulchre  diml^ 
lighted,  and  find  then:  fellownlisci- 
p^  engaged  in  singing;— 


*'  0  ye  fearful  shepherds. 

Watchers  in  the  night. 

When  the  heavens  open*d 

Darkness  into  light ; 

Little  knew  ye  who  was  he 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  to  be. 

Lord  of  men  and  angels ;  when 
Rang  their  song  throughout  the  sky.. 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high ; 

Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.'* 

The  entry  of  Saturus,  Vivia,  and 
Felicitas,  leads  to  the  singing  of  a 
second  verse,  yet  more  beautiful  than 
the  one  we  have  just  cited. 

Saturus  then  takes  the  lead  m  a 
pathetic  and  interestii^  conversation, 
m  which  their  troubles  and  appre- 
hensions on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
jov  and  confidence  in  God  on  the 
other,  are  admirably;  and  powerfully 
recounted.  The  third  act  ends  witn 
the  following  beautiful  fuithem : — 

"  *  Part  in  peace  !     Christ's  life  was 

peace. 
Let  us  breathe  our  breath  in  vain  ! 
Part   in   peace !     Christ's    death   was 

peaces- 
Let  us  die  our  death  in  him ! 
Part  in  peace !  Christ  promise  gave 
Of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Where  all  mortal  partings  cease. 
Part  in  peace !'  IThey  separate. 

{Echo.)  'Peace!*" 

Thus  closes  the  third  act,  which 
does  great  honour  to  the  feeling  and 
piety  of  its  distinguished  authoress. 

The  fourth  act  commences  with  a 
scene  in  the  house  of  Hilarianus. 
The  prefect  is  urged  by  Camus  to 
arrest  Vivia  Ferpetua,  and  a  mes- 
senger from  Home  enters  with  des- 
patdies  which  shew  too  plainly  that 

"  Some  meddling  pest 
Hath  stirr'd  the  emperor  'gainst  these 
wretched  Christians.' 

Then  follows  a  scene  in  which  Viviiis 
is  surrounded  by  citizens  who  are 
disj^uting,  and  appeal  to  him  for  his 
decision.  Statins  at  this  moment 
enters  with  "  News  &om  Rome*** 
Plautianus  had  been  killed;  and 
then  a  slave  enters  in  haste,  and 
Vivius  inquires, — 

"  What  is  thy  tale  1— out  with  it !  art 

thou  dumb  *! 

Slave.  I  saw 

Vivius.  Go  on !    Is't  6re  l—is't  death ? 

What  wit?  ;ooo1p 

Slave.  The  Lady  Vivia  ^Ly^-^X^*" 
Viviut.  Ha !  what  of  her?    Speak  ! 


Slave,  Bot  now  the  prelect*!  guardi 

have  borne  ber  off. 
Vivius,  The  prefect's  guards ! 
Slave.  They  saj  she  is  a  Christian !" 

Vivius  now  becomes  indknaot; 
treats  the  denunciation  of  his  daugh- 
ter as  a  "plot  most  vile!"  and  in  a 
splendid  piece  of  natui^  rage  and 
unbelief  calls  on  the  citizens  to  fol- 
low him  and  demand  justice  for 
Yivia.  Statins,  and  Nola  his  daugh- 
ter, dispute  as  to  the  diaracter  of 
Vivia;  the  Utter  pleading  f<»r  her 
friend,  and  the  former  pleading  for 
the  gods,  and  for  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  them.  The  fourth  scene 
in  this  act  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
poem ;  it  is  Vivia  in  a  cell  alone,  but 
suddenly  visited  by  her  fiith«r.  As 
he  enters  the  cell,  Vivia  exclaims, — 
"Myiatherl  Help,  Almighty  God  T 
and  sinks.  Vivius  regards  this  ap- 
peal as  a  call  by  his  dau^ter  to  Ju- 
piter Olympus,  and  exclaims : — 

"  Thou  call'st  on  Jupiter !  I  knew  'twas 

false. 
Vivia,  my  girl !    look    up.»look    up ; 

thou  rt  safe ! 
Thou  'rt  in  thy  father's  arms.    There  — 

courage,  courage ! 
Come,  kiss  me ;  wind  thine  arms  about 

his  neck, 
Who  never  knew  he  loved  thee  until 

now. 
lliou  call'st  on  Jupiter;   and  he   will 

hear  thee! 
lie,  the  Great  Thunderer,  on  their  beads 

shall  wreak 
A  tenfold  vengeance.     Shrink  not!    us 

will  he  spare. 
When  he  beholds  how  child  and  father 

love, — 
Never  'till  now  knew  I  how  well,  nor 

thou. 
Thou  canst  not  tell  what  I  will  be  to 

thee! 
Thou  call'st  on  Jupiter!  my  hope,  my 

Vivia, 
That  one  appeal  unto  our  ancient  god 
Summons  a  thousand  deities  around 
To  light  thy  prison  gloom  with  radiant 

promise. 
A  few  short  hours,  and  all  our  cares  are 

o'er. 
Oh!   I  will  lead  thee  forth  like  to  a 

Grace 


During  the  remainder  of  this  ex- 
citing scene  Vivius  continnes  to  la* 
hour  under  the  same  delusion,  be- 
lieving not  that  his  daughter  ii  a 
Christian;  and  at  the  request  of 
Vivia,  leaves  her  cell  to  sedc  her 
Thascius,  her  blessed  and  only  child. 

The  next  scene  is  in  a  court  of  the 

prison    on    the    following     nmrning, 

where  the  Christian  brethren  are  as- 
sembled; and  the  next  in  a  street 
near  the  Forum,  where  a  party  of  ci- 
tizens, urged  on  by  Vivius,  are  pre- 
paring to  carry  Mck  Vivia  in  tri- 
umph from  the  Forum,  convinced  ai 
they  are  by  his  representation  that 
his  daughter  has  called  upon  Jupiter 
to  deliver  her,  and  is  no  Christian. 

The  seventh  scene  is  ^^Tke  F<h 
rum.'"  Ililarianus  is  seated ;  behind 
him  stand  those  who  were  his  guests 
at  the  yester*s  banquet ;  in  the  cen- 
tre are  Vi\'ia  Perpetua,  Fehcitas, 
Satuminus,  Secundulus,  and  Bevoca- 
tus,  the  brethren  who  had  been  ar- 
rested. On  the  right  is  a  statue  of 
Severus;  an  altar  at  its  foot,  at 
which  stands  Camus  the  accuser; 
Barac  the  Jew,  denunciator  of  the 
Christians,  is  near  him.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  whole  of  this 
scene,  the  avowals  of  the  Christtan 
prisoners,  and  the  voluntary  surren- 
der of  Saturus  uid  his  noMe  deda- 
rations,  we  must  confine  oorselves  to 
the  ra<Hnent  of  the  scene  in  vHMt 
Vivia  makes  her  avowal  in  aiMwer 
to  the  demand  of  Uilarianua : — 

"  Vivia.  I  am  a  CbristiMi. 

[Tummk.     The  ervwd  tkrinks  Uek 
Vivius  {coming  forward).     How !  who 

spake  those  words  1 
Not  she — 'tn-as  not  her  y<»ce  -,  beliere  it 

not. 
Citizens,  up !    A  trick— there  is  a  trick ! 
Ye  have  heard  of  marbles  made  oracular  i 
Of  stones  that  had  a  voice ;  of  trees  that 

utter'd. 
Ye  know  not  if  yon  priest's  deceptions 

art 

Look  where  she  stands,  hound  up  as  in  a 

spell, — 
Pale,  motionless,  unconscioos  as  a  sta- 
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Four  words— four  words  in  p«ROt  repe- 
tition. 

What  are  thej?  what  to  prove  t    What 
is — a  Christian  ? 
Vivia,  Truth   above  all,  —  it  is   the 
Christian's  word ; 

Love  over  a]], — it  is  the  Christian's  soul ; 

Life  beyond  aU, —  it  is  the  Christian's 
hope : 

To  lay  down  mortal  life  for  Christ  who 
lived 

For  truth  and  love,  and  died  for  life  im- 
mortal,— 

This  is  to  be  a  Christian.    I  am  ready. 
Vivius,   Is't  dream  1   madness  1   who 
am  1 1  where  am  1 1 

I  wring  this  hand,— 'tis  mine,  I  feel  it 
mine  ; 

I  tear  this  hair,— still  do  I  feel  it  mine  : 

!No  dream,  no  madness  !  Oh  for  a  sword, 
to  cut. 

To  pierce  me  to  the  heart!    to  feel  as 
truly 

It  is  my  blood  that's  pouring  on  these 
stones. 

Out,  out  with  it!      I  will    not   hafe 
within 

The  fount  that  gave  the  life  to— oh,  my 
child— 

Thou  art  my  child — behold  me  at  thy 
feet,— 

Those  feet  to  tread  the  neolu  of  empe- 
rors. 

And  why  not  minel      Unsay,  if  thou 
didst  say, 

Those  terrible  words ;  hare  pity  on  thy 
father!" 

This  impassioned  and  admirable 
scene  terminates  with  the  fatal  de- 
claration  of  the  prefect : — 

"  To-morrow,  being    the    festival    of 

Geta, 
We  shall  repair  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Where  you,  who  are  so  stout  in  your 

resistance. 
Must  meet  the  pumshment  unto  your 

crime." 

The  fifUi  act  opens  with  a  scene  in 
an  outer  court  of  the  priaoii,  where  a 
desnltoiy  conversation  between  gap- 
ing, curious  citizens  takes  place,  and 
whidi  is  delineated  by  Mrs.  Adams 
with  accoracj.  Tlie  second  scene  is 
the  last  supper  of  the  wasted  and  im- 
priscmed  (jhristians.  We  deenly  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  give  the  wnole  of 
this  tragic  and  life-sketched  scene. 
Vivia  relates  a  dream  which  had 
cheered  and  consoled  her,  at  the  end 
of  which  all  the  Christians  exclaimed, 
^  Hallelujah !  amen !  for  the  Lord 
God  onmipotent  reigneth  !**  There 
is  a  speecn  of  Vivia,  which,  in  spite 


of  the  length  of  our  extracts,  we 
cannot  omit : — 

"  Oh,  have  you  not 

A  life  within,  that  asks  another  life 

For  its  unfolding)  Hast  not  folt  thy 
soul 

To  swell  and  press  against  this  limiting 
earthi 

Hast  never  thirsted  for  a  perfect  tmUi  1 

Hast  never  long'd  to  meet  with  what 
should  fiU 

Full  to  its  large  desire  thy  sense  of 
praise? 

To  praise— praise  infinitely,  were  enough. 

To  dwell  for  ever  with  the  Great  Per* 
fection. 

The  one  untiring,  ever-moving  spirit 

Of  Good,— what  were  it !  Then  to  have 
reveal'd 

By  light  the  element  wherein  He  dwells, 

His  mighty  plans,  wrought  out  of  one 
great  law,— 

The  law  of  love.     No  longer  mystery : 

Faith  tum'd  to  sight,  as  promised  of  the 
Lord. 

Think  with  what  joy,  what  loving  adora- 
tion. 

Would  burst  the  song  of  praise  from 
forth  our  souls, — 

Praise  that  hod  gain'd  inoreased  intelli- 
gence. 

To  meet  the  work  of  His  intelligence, — 

When  with  our  uptum'deyes  we  reaoh'd 
the  height. 

Where,  like  Uie  beams  of  his  own  mm 
upon  the  mountain. 

Rested  the  all-seeing  gaae  of  the  Cre- 
ator 

Ofer  the  world  he  made ;  and  he  pro- 
olaim'd 

That 'all  was  good!'" 

Whilst  the  last  interview  con- 
tinues, Vivius  appears  with  a  lamp 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Quad- 
rangle. He  comes  slowly  forward. 
The  &ther  and  daughter  gaze  at 
eac)i  other  for  some  time  without 
npeaking.  At  length  Vivius  breaks 
tne  silence : — 

"  Do  ye  know  roe,  who  I  am  ?  No, 
no — no  wonder ! 

I  am  older  many  years  since  yester  mom. 

I  was  before  that  time  a  man  named 
Vivius,... 

A  happy  father,  who  did  read  his  hopes 

Upon  the  noble  brows,  and,  as  he  thought. 

The  most  true  brows,  of  a  beloved  daugh. 
ter! 

I  am— I  know  not  what.  And  when  I 
ask 

Help  of  the  outward  universe  to  bring 

Back  to  myself  the  former  conscious- 
ness, 

The  sun  shuts  up  the  while  I  look  on 
him; 
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The  stars  all  hurry  pa«t  me  while  I  pray ; 
The  earth  sinks  from  my  feet :  all  false ! 
all  false !'' 

The  whole  of  this  interview  is  aa 
admirably  conceived  as  it  is  exqui- 
sitely delineated;  and  the  love  of 
the  daughter  for  her  father,  of  the 
mother  for  her  child,  and  of  the 
Christian  for  her  Saviour,  are  alike 
drawn  with  pathos  and  with  truth. 
There  is  nothing  merelj^  pictorial  or 
exaggerated  in  this  admirable  scene, 
whSn  terminates  in  an  apostrophe 
from  Vivia  of  which  Ilannah  More 
herself  might  have  been  proud. 

The  third  scene  is  at  mominff,  at 
the  gate  of  the  amphitheatre,  wnere 
the  preliminaries  of  a  martyrdom  are 
delineated  wiUi  delicacy  and  accu- 
racjr.  Barac,  the  bitter  Jew,  ex- 
clamis:  — 

**  Oh,  triumph,  triumph,—  for  an  age  of 

scorn! 
Oft  hath  the  wish  been  hungry  at  my 

heart, 
That  I  had  help*d  to  mock  him  in  the 

purple ! 
*  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews ! '    Food,  food, 

to  see 
His  followers  forced  these  heathen  robes 

to  wear ! 
Whose  clip  will  bite  more  near  their 

cringing  souls 
llian  all  these  sharpen'd  teeth  that  wait 

within !" 

Mrs.  Adams  has  admirably  con- 
ceived and  accurately  delineated  the 
character  of  Barac.  There  is  nothing 
excessive,  nothing  exaggerated  in  his 
conduct.  The  two  extremes  of  Vivia 
and  Barac  are  equally  graphic  and 
admirable.  Vivia  Perpetua,  Felici- 
tas,  Saturus,  Satuminus,  and  Revo- 
catus,  enter  the  amphitheatre  con- 
ducted by  guards,  and  their  hymn 
of  martyrdom  is  the  following  :— 

"  Arise, 
My  soul  arise ! 
Sing  with  thy  latest  hreath 
Christ's  connuest  over  death. 


A  palm  to  wave. 
On  earth  a  listening  throng 
Wait  the  redeeming  song, 

Then:  aools  to  safe. 

Below,  all  silently. 

The  dead  attend  the  cry, — 

O  grave, 
Where  is  thy  victory  1 

The  branches  wave. 
Our  Lord  hath  risen  on  high ! 

O  death, 
Where  is  thy  sting  1 

The  dust  beneath 
Stirs  while  we  sing, — 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  t 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  1 
Arise, 

Our  souls  arise ! " 

The  martyrs  protest  against  wear- 
ing the  heathen  robes,  and  Vivia 
exclaims, — 

**  We  have  liring  souls— 
These  are  to  us  the  habits  of  a  slave !" 

The  martyrs  then  pass  under  the 
arch,  singing, — 

"  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory! 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
Arise, 
Our  souls  arise !  " 

The  fourth  scene  is  little  kas 
touching  than  the  third.  It  is  an  in- 
terview at  the  gate  Sanevivaria,  be- 
tween Tertius,  Pomponius,  Testus, 
and  other  Christians ;  and  in  which 
Vivia  and  Felicitas  appear  vrounded, 
and  staggering  \mder  the  gatevray. 

The  last  scene,  effective  as  it  is, 
is  subdued  and  chaste.  Vivia  dies  a 
martyr,  but  it  is  the  death  of  one 
who  believed  what  she  professed,  and 
who  appealed  not  to  the  panknis, 
but  to  the  judgments  and  consciences 
of  ages  throughout  all  time. 

W  ith  admirable  delicacy  and  feli- 
city the  last  moments  of  tJie  martyr 
are  left  to  the  pious  imaginings  of 
real  Christians,  and  the  firmness  and 
constancy  of  the  small  and  reduced 

U^^A     ^^   Alo^rAoa     ia     alrpf^hpfl    With 
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AU  retire  but  CaciHug,  the  ward 
ofStatius;  he  exclaims — 

"  What  god  shoald  take  my  vow !    Into 

the  air, 
Up  to  the  8UD, — unknowing  whom  to 

invoke, 
Or  clouds  to  bear  it  to  the  throne  of 

Jove, 
Or  angels  to  the  hearen  of  our  Christ ! 
Here  do  I  dedicate  limbs,  heart,  and 

life. 
Unto  the  service  of  her  memory." 

Camus  offers  a  large  reward  for 
Thasdus,  the  child  of  vivia,  but  his 
offer  was  in  vain;  for  he  became  a 
proselyte  to  the  Christian  faith  by 
the  very  Csecilius  to  whom  Vivia 
confided  him,  who  was  elected  bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  suffered  martrydom 
by  the  sword  in  258. 

The  Drama  is  ended — the  heart- 
stirring  scenes  of  this  exquisite  poem 
are  terminated.  Eight  gratefully  do 
we  acknowledge  our  approbation  and 
our  sympathy. 

"  Unto  all  Rome,  her  children  brave 
And  pious.  Benediction  gave 

*  EsTo  Perpetua.* 

"  Upon  thy  new.hom  book  wet  eyes 
Kepeat  the  prayers  as  '  souls  arise' 

*  EsTO  Pehpetua.* 

"  And  long  as  lives  that  sainted  name. 
In  truest  soul  and  brightest  fame, 

*  EsTo  Perpetua.*" 

The  wings  of  the  wind  have 
brought  us  some  whisperings  of 
another  Sacred  Drama  preparing  for 
the  press  by  Mrs.  Adams.  We  shall 
look  for  it  with  anxiety,  and  no 
doubt  hail  it  with  delight. 

"  Flowbbs  wtthout  Weeds,**  for 
the  authoress  of  Vima  Perpetua, 

What  a  shudder  has  come  over  us 
since  we  have  taken  in  our  hand 
Jjaknfi  9  Hours  in  Norway  !*    How  is 


Cold  as  eternal  ice,  and  freezing  as 
marble  and  death.  Mr.  LaiDg  has 
been  to  Norway  for  some  purpose. 
He  has  become  as  lifeless  as  his 
northern  nights.  His  dread  of  criti- 
cism is  notning  short  of  amusing, 
and  his  sonnet  *^  To  a  malignant 
critic"  has  for  its  motto  the  line  of 
Bums: — 

*'  A  cut -throat  bandit  in  the  path  of 
fame." 

This  is  propitiating  with  a  ven- 
geance. The  sonnet  commences 
thus: — 

"  Critic !    was    e'er   a    perfect    poem 

written  ? 
Critic  !  was  e'er  a  perfect  poet  bom  V* 

To  which  we  reply,  "  No,  Mr.  Lain^; 
by  no  means  whaUomever.^''  This  is, 
we  hope,  a  statable  answer.  Not- 
withstanding the  "  Godlings"  (for 
the  great  gods  would  not  notice  the 
book,  but  referred  it  to  the  little 
gods)  have  wrapped  up  this  little 
brown  book  in  sea- weeds,  and  labelled 
the  parcel  "  For  the  North  Pole," 
we  must  tear  out  one  page  from  the 
volume  containing 

The  Maiden, 

"  A  lovely,  calm,  trandncent  lake, 

Smiling  remote  'mid  heath-clad  hills, 
Where  voice  profane  doth  never  break 

The  music  of  the  gentle  rills ; 
Where  woeful  cry  doth  never  wake 

The  echo  lorn ;  where  timorous  deer 
At  noon-tide  herd,  their  thirst  to  slake. 

And  rest,  forgetful  of  their  fear; 
Its  tranquil  bosom  ne'er  disturb'd, — 

From    rude  winds    sheltered  by  the 
mountains, — 
Saye  by  the  breast  of  guileless  bird. 

Or  richness  of  its  own  bright  foun* 
tains; — 
Such  is  her  heart,  serene  and  pure. 
In  sacred  innocence  secure." 

"Pure!"  certainly;  butamazing- 
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embamssed  with  Mr.  Lodge  whose 
Bard*  and  Minor  Poems  have  been 
reoeiTed  in  Jove's  library  at  Olym- 
pus. Prince  Albert,  to  whom  the 
volume  is  dedicated,  transmitted  it 
to  Olympus  through  his  old  friend 
Otho,  ana  pressed  for  an  early  opinion 
on  its  contents.  The  answer  given 
was  "  weeds,  all  weeds."  The  ftince 
could  not  understaod  this  oracular 
reply,  and  consulted  his  equerry. 
The  equerry  referred  the  question  to 
the  keeper  of  the  pack,  and  so  the 
whole  affair  has  become  a  sporting 
question.  Mr.  Lodge  is  olo,  v^y 
old.  He  tells  us  so  himself;  and 
yet  this  was  unnecessary,  for  his 
"  pre&ce  to  the  public'*  places  him 
in  the  list  of  second  Methuselahs. 
After  the  ''  preface  to  the  publie** 
comes  the  '^note  to  the  reader,"  in 
which  we  are  informed  that  The 
Bard  was  written  many  years  ago, 
when  the  author  was  m  his  nine- 
teenth year  1 1  This  we  can  readily 
bdieve.  The  Minor  Poems  (whiai 
is  the  major  one  ?)  are  a  collection  of 
his  own  productions  hitherto  ruth- 
lessly scattered  over  the  pages  of 
marines,   annuals,   and   *'  current 

Periodicals ;"  but  which  he  now 
opes  to  immortalise  by  their  pre- 
sent arrangement.  Wc  observe  a 
long  list  of  subscribers,  amongst 
whom  are  William  Tait,  Esq.,  twelve 
copies,  and  Thomas  Tegg,  Esq.,  six. 
The  politics  of  the  volume  are  not 
very  doubtful.  I^rd  Milton  and 
Poland,  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  Whigs  have 
songs  of  praises  to  their  memories 
and  their  worth,  in  this  duodecimo ; 
and  there  is  a  "  Supper  between  the 
Devil  and  the  Pope,  which  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
nel.  "  Mary's  Eye"  is  not  amiss^ 
though  we  collect  from  the  poem 
that  she  was  a  Miss!  But  here 
it  is, — 

"  Oh  briffbt  are  the  stars  of  the  night, 
Miary! 
Oh  brieht  are  the  stars  of  the  night ! 
And  bright  is  the  glow  of  tbe  sonlit  dew. 
As  it  dwells  in  the  cup  of  the  hare-beli 
blue. 
Gleaming  with  silvery  light ; 


Bat  I  know  of  an  eye  that  is  brighter  far 
Than  dewdrop  in  flower  or  midD^ht  star. 

Oh  dark  is  tbe  midnight  sky,  Maiy ! 

Oh  dark  is  the  midnight  sky  ! 
And  dark  are  tbe  d^hi  of  ^e  aborelasa 

sea, 
As  deeply  dark  as  dark  can  be 
To  the  midnight  gazer's  eye ; 
But  I  know  of  an  eye  of  darker  flheeB 
Than  bath  e'er  in  tbe  aea  or  sky  been 
seen. 

Soft  and  clear  is  tbe  gentle  moon,  Mary ! 

Soft  and  dear  is  the  gentle  moon  ! 
And  soft  in  its  languid  tenderness 
Is  the  mist  from  the  flower  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

In  tbe  blaie  of  die  sun  at  noon  ; 
But  I  know  of  an  eye  whose  dewy  light 
la  s^Ur  ^mn  flower  mi$t  or  dew  at  nigfat. 

Oh  bright  is  an  angel's  eye,  Mary  ! 

Oh  bright  is  an  angel's  eye ! 
When  the  dreaming  man  doth  feel  its 

ray. 
In  his  sinful  soul  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

A  herald  from  the  sky. 
But  oh,  even  that  is  not  so  bright 
As  my  Mary's  eye  of  love  and  light." 

Upon  our  words,  Mary,  you  must 
have  one  eye  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary character.  Brighter  than 
stars,  sunlit  dews,  hare -bell  blues, 
and  dew-drops  in  flowers;  darker 
than  midnight  skies,  shoreless  sea, 
or  even  the  darkest  sheen;  tt^^ 
and  clearer  than  the  genUe  (read 
genteel)  moon,  the  mist  from  the 
low^  of  the  wilderness,  and  dew  at 
night;  and &r^^U^ (though lanmud) 
than  an  anil's  eye,  the  dawn  of  day, 
or  (to  render  the  passage  oerfect) 
than  a  glass  of  Scotch  ale !  f^o,  no, 
we  are  no  believers  in  such  eyes  as 
these,  and  never  shall  be  till  we  see 
double. 

"  ALL  WEEDS  !" 


Here  comes  Charles  Gray,  F  JLS JE. 
and  no  mistake,  for  his  portrait 
greets  you  at  the  title-page,  and  a 
charming  vignette  of  Anstruther,t 
where  he  was  bom.  Mr.  Gray  is 
a  Captain  in  the  Roval  Marines, 
and  a  brave  and  loyal  gentle- 
man. The  last  time  we  saw  Bac- 
chus he  was  singing  one  of  Gray^s 


♦  The  Bard  and  Minor  Poems.  By  John  Walker  Ord,  author  of  EnglaM,  a 
Poem,  &c.  Collected  and  Edited  by  John  Lodge.  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. ;  Edinbnivh,  William  Tait.    1841. 

„,.,  "•"  ^l?  ^  Lyrics.    By  Charles  Gray,  F.A.S.E.    John  Meaaiee,  Edinburgh ; 
Tdt  and  Bogue,  London.    1841. 
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newest  smigB,  wMkt  Vwa  waf  rnaldng 
a  great  nwe  with  the  bagpipes  by 
way  of  accompaniment.  Here's  a 
verse  or  two  of  that  song  to  "  The 
Punch -Bowl,"  as  sung  by  Bacchus 
faimaelf  to  the  time  of  **  Auld  Lang 
Syne."  How  Bac^Iius  did  laugh  when 
he  read  the  fourth  stanza  t — 

"  Welcome,  tbou  hns"*  ^T-nciotis  bowl, 

From  o'er  the  boundless  sea ; 
Aod  bless  tbe  sweet  Chinese's  soul, 

That  made  and  modelFd  thee ! 
Brimfal   thou  stand's!  —  a  depth  pro- 
found — 

Aa  ocean  in  txparut. 
In  which  the  moon  and  stars  aronnd 

Might  see  themselves  at  once, 
•  •  •  • 

Had  Bacchus  lived — that  jolly  god. 

So  famed  for  wine  and  glee ; 
He  would  have  left  his  h^h  abode, 

This  bowl  of  bowls  to  see ! 
Say,  what  are  tumblers  ?  what  are  jugs  ? 

They  tempt  not  me  to  sing ; 
Ye  poets  come,  and  '  lay  your  lugs 

In  mair  than  Pindus  spring ! '  " 

But  Gray's  songs  are  old  favourites. 
"  O  Charlie  is  my  darling,"  would  im- 
mortalise any  song- writer ;  and  Gray 
is  its  author. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  rich 
present  to  the  armjr  and  navy.  It  is 
mil  of  wit,  patriotism,  and  honour, 
and  we  should  be  proud  to  see  our 
names  inscribed  in  that  '•^  round 
robin"  which  is  inserted  in  the  vo- 
lume, petitioning  him  to  collect  and 
publish  his  theretofore  scattered 
lyrics. 

FLOWBnS,  ALL  FLOWERS. 

As  a  contrast  to  Hours  in  Noruxiy 
we  have  Trenches  Poems/ram  JEastem 
Sources:*  not  from  the  north-east, 
biting  and  withering  us;  but  fhun 
the  east,  due  east,  warming  and 
sunning  us. 

"  Alexander  at  the  Gates  of  Para- 
dise" is  a  legend  from  the  Talmud, 
"  The  Ballads  of  Ilaroun  al  Raschid," 
.  consisting  of  "  The  Spilt  Pearls," 
"  The  Barmecides,"  and  "  The  Festi- 
val," are  most  charming.  "  The 
Seasons"  are  graceful,  and  the  whole 
volume  bears  witness  to  Eastern 
learning,  obscn'ation,  and  the  spirit 
of  true  poetry.  How  elegant  is  the 
foUowinff  description  of  an  Eastern 
simimer  T — 


SmmiMr, 

*'  Now  seems  all  nature  to  conspire 
As  to  dissolve  the  world  in  fire. 

Which  dies  among  its  odorous  sweets, 
A  phcenix  on  its  funeral  pyre. 

Simoon  breathes  hotly  from  the  waste, 
The  green  earth  quits  its  green  attire ; 

Floats  o'er  the  plain  the  liquid  heat, 
Cheating  the  traveller's  fond  desire. 

Illusion  £ur  of  lake  and  stream, 
Receding  as  he  draweth  nigher. 

Ice  is  more  precious  now  than  gold. 
Snow,  more  than  silver,  men  desire. 

'Tis  far  to  seek  unfailins^  wells 
For  tender  maid  or  aged  aire ; 

Men  know  the  worth  of  water  now. 
And  learn  to  prize  God's  blessing  higher. 

The  shallow  pools  have  disappeared. 
Caked  into  iron  is  the  mire. 

Through  clouds  of  dust  the  crimson  sun 
Glares  on  the  earth  in  lurid  ire ; 

The  parched  earth  with  thirsty  lips 
Is  gasping  ready  to  expire. 

Oh  happy,  who  by  liquid  streams 
In  shady  gardens  can  retire. 

Where  murmuring  falls,  and  whispering 

trees 
Sweet  slumber  to  invite  conspire ; 

Or  where  he  may  deceive  the  time 
With  volume  sage  or  pensive  lyre." 

We  wish  Mr.  Trench  had  added  a 
fifteenth  couplet  like  the  following, — 

And  eat  his  ateak,  and  drink  his  port. 
In  July  by  a  sea-coal  fire. 

This  would  have  supplied  the  con- 
trast between  blazing  and  freexing, 
a  Calcutta  and  a  London  summer. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  book  of 
flowers,  and  the  word  "weeds"  does 
not  belong  to  it. 


What  a  modest  little  green  book 
is  this  of  Mr.  Willmott's,  the  author 
of  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred 
Poets,  It  IS  simple,  delicate,  invit- 
inff.f  Mr.  Willmott's  ¥rritingB  were 
vdued  by  Mrs.  Hcmans,  applauded 
by  Mitford,  and  eulogised  dv  Rose, 
the  late  principal  of  King's  CoU^e, 
London ;  no  mean  praise  for  a  young 
poet.  There  is  a  charming  dedication 
to  Thomas  Thornton,  from  which  we 
extract  a  beautiful  passage :  "  Since, 

"  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources :  The  Steadftst  Prince,  and  other  Poems.    By 
Richard  C.  Trench.    London,  Edward  MoKon,  Dover  Street.    184f.   «  ."-^i^ 
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however,  Poetry  has  conducted  me 
to  the  Temple  of  Friendship,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  shew  my  gratitude 
by  Hanging  this  little  garland  on 
the  gate."  To  please  our  Harrow 
readers,  as  well  as  to  charm  all  who 
even  are  not  bound  by  grateful  links 
to  that  hall  of  youthnil  learning,  we 
transcribe,  as  a  specimen  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  volume,  some 
verses  from  "  A  Recollection  of  Har- 
row." We  wish  we  could  give  the 
whole : 

**A  Recollection  of  Harrow,  written  at  night 
in  a  uhool  copy  of'  Scriptores  Romani, 

Old  tattered  book  !  I  knew  thee  well 
When  first,  with  eager  bound  at  Harrow, 
I  leapt  into  the  upper  sbeU, 
All  sleek  and  fattened  by  the  marrow 
Of  Eton  erammir ;  Lempriere 
Prompted  the  name  of  Muse  and  Fury, 
To  eyes  just  peeping  at  the  chair, 
Where   frowned    the   tragic   pomp    of 
Drury.* 

I  see  thee  now !  —  our  ancient  hall ! 
Names,  which  the  lips  of  fame  are  sing- 
ing. 
Carved  on  thy  wall,  the  racket-hall 
Against  thy  sonny  casement  ringing  — 
Voices  ancf  mirth !    I  hear  them  all  — 
(Bright  thoughts  round  sorrow's  flowing 

cup !) 
The  evening  bell,  the  morning  call ; 
The  echoing  summons  '  Going  up ! ' 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  sometimes, 
Afiir  from  life's  tumultuous  sounds. 
To  glide  noon  the  stream  of  rhymes, 
And  once  more  wander  *  out  of  bounds  ;* 
Then  verdant  through  the  nusty  past. 
The  landscape  of  our  youth  appears ; 
While  Memory's  sunshine,  fading  fiist. 
Awakes  a  rainbow  out  of  tears. 


Thou  dear  old  tattered  book  !    I  read 
Thy  tales  by  '  light  of  other  days ;' 
And  other  voices  hear,  nor  heed 


ine  for  publication,  will  support  the 
well-earned  reputation  he  has  gained. 

*'  FL0WEB8  WITHOUT  WEEDS." 

"Sfi,  Parker,  what  are  we  to  say  to 
youf  Your  motto  tells  us  that  your 
Poems-f  are  "Chance  notes  s^nck 
from  the  lute :  fancies,  and  thoughts." 
Dear  L.  £.  L.,  what  a  nice  passage 
that  was  to  write!  So  you  have 
dedicated  your  fancies,  Mr.  Parker, 
to  William  Campbell,  Esquire,  of  1^- 
lichewan  Castle,  who,  we  are  ha;^  to 
know,  is  an  eminent  and  honourable 
British  merchant.  Under  such  auspices 
your  unpretending  volume  cannot  fajl 
of  success.  There  are  many  kindly 
thoughts  and  noble  sentiments  in 
this  book  of  yours;  but  wc  must 
tell  you,  ^hat  vour  nos^ay  has  a 
^reat  many  ivUd  flowers  in  it,  which, 
m  your  case,  we  do  not  call  weeds. 
Your  "  Son  J  to  Jeanie  "  is,  however, 
very  chanmng;  and  as  it  runs  but 
three  verses,  we  will  give  the  whole 
ofit:— 

"  Her  lip  is  o*  the  rose*s  hue. 

Like  links  o'  gowd  her  hair ; 
Her  e*e  is  o*  the  azure  blue. 

And  love  beams  ever  there  : 
Her  step  is  like  the  mountain  goat's, 

That  climbs  the  stately  Ben  ; 
Her  voice  sweet  as  the  mavis-notes 

That  haont  her  native  glen. 

There  is  a  sweet  wee  hazel  bower, 

Where  woodbine  blosaoma  twine ; 
There  Jeanie,  ae  auspicious  hour. 

Consented  to  be  mine  : 
And  there  we  meet,  whene'er  we  hae 

An  idle  hour  to  spend ; 
An'  Jeanie  ne*er  has  rued  the  day 

She  met  me  in  the  glen. 

Oh  bricht,  bricht  are  the  evenin'  beams. 
And  sweet  the  pearly  dew. 

And  lovely  is  the  star  that  gleams 
In  gloamings  dusky  brow  ; 

But  brichter — sweeter— lovelier  for,— 
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Rwnes  and  Raundelayes^*  by  T. 
Noel  f  What  a  pretty  book !  Gold 
edges  too !  No  trouble  to  cut  open 
the  pages ! — all  done  for  us.  Thank 
you,  Mi,  William  Smith,  for  this 
pretty  book.  But  now  for  its  con- 
tents. It  is  one  of  those  books  that 
Euzzle  us.  There  is  so  much  to  find 
lult  with,  and  still  so  much  to 
praise,  that  we  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther to  begin  with  lauding  or  cen- 
suring. So  we  ¥rill  do  neither ;  but 
extract  a  capital  squib, — 

**ThePttuper'iDrive, 

There's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a 

jolly  roand  trot ; 
To  the  churohjard  a  pauper  is  going,  I 

wot; 
The  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has 

no  springs, 
And  hark  to  the  dirge  that  the  sad  dri? er 

sings :  — 
'  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  atones ; 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody 

owns!' 

Oh !   where  are  the  mourners  1    Alas  ! 

there  are  none  ;— 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world  now 

he 's  gone; 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman, 

or  man ; — 
To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as 

you  can! 
'  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones; 
He's   only  a  pauper  whom  nobody 

owns!' 

What  a  joltinff  and  creaking,  and  splash. 

ing  and  din ! 
The  whip  how  it  cracks,  and  the  wheels 

how  they  spin ! 
How  the  dirt,  right  and  left,  o'er  the 

hedges  is  buri'd ! 
The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in 

the  world ! 
*  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones ; 
He  's  only  a  pauper  whom   nobody 

owns!' 

Poor  pauper  defunct !  he  has  made  some 

approach 
To  gentility,  now  that  he 's  stretch'd  in 

acoach; 
He's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at 

laat; 
But  it  will  not  be  long  if  he  goes  on  so 

last! 


'  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones ; 
He  's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody 
owns !' 

You  bumpkin  !  who  stare  at  your  brother 

convey'd. 
Behold  what  respect  to  a  cloddy  is  paid, 
And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death 

you  're  laid  low. 
You've  a  chance  to  the  grave  like  a 

gemman  to  go. 
'  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ; 
He  's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody 

owns  I' 

But  a  truce  to  this  strain,— for  my  soul 

it  is  sad. 
To  think  that  a  heart,  in  humanity  clad. 
Should  make,  like   the  brutes,  such  a 

desolate  end. 
And  depart  from  the  light  without  leav* 

ing  a  friend ! 
Bear  softly  his  bones  over  the  stones  ; 
Though  a  pauper,  he 's  one  whom  his 

Maker  yet  owns ! " 

Hear  that,  most  doughty,  most 
cross  -  grained,  and  most  severe 
Poor-law  Commissioners  at  Somerset 
House!  and,  as  your  lease  is  to  be 
renewed  for  six  years,  endeavour  to 
remember  that  Qirist  left  the  poor 
as  al^acy  to  the  Church. 

«  Weeds  and  Flowers.*'  Mr.  Noel, 
perhaps  you  are  no  relation  to  Mr. 
Baptist  Noel,  the  patron  of  the  Man- 
chester Anti-Corn -Law  Dissenting 
Convention.    We  hope  you  are  not. 

And  now  for  Ctdinary  poetry ;— for 
a  regular  Glasse's  Cookery  Book  set 
to  verse,  by  no  less  a  person  thim 
an  Essex  Bector.t  To  the  Right 
Honourable  Marv  v  iscountess  May- 
nard,  this  humble  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Bundell's  Recipes  is  respectfVdly  de- 
dicated. We  must  explain  our 
meaning.  1^.  Smith  has  written 
sonnets  "To  a  Roast  Pig,**  "To  a 
Boast  Leg  of  Mutton,**  and  "  On 
Sherrv!"  We  think  it  rather  un- 
fair that  both  his  dishes  should  be 
roast  joints.  Surely  a  hoUed  \eg 
of  mutton  with  trimmings  might 
have  inspired  our  authors  muse. 
Doubtless  he  forgot  the  turnips,  and 
at  any  rate  the  capers.  Whv  that 
word  "  capers**  would  have  rhymed 


*  Rymes  and  Roondelajres.  By  T.  NoeL  London,  William  Smith,  115  Fleet 
Street.    1841. 
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with  "taters,"  "vapouro,"  "scrspers," 
"bakers,''  "shakers,"  "makers,^  and 
a  thousand  other  words  equally  har- 
monious and  inviting.  But  no !  Mr. 
Smith  would  roast  his  leg  of  mutton, 
and  roast  his  pig  too ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  we  take  toe  liberty  to  roast  him. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  roast  meats,  and 
nothing  to  drink  but  sherry,  his 
volume  has  enabled  us  to  pass  a  very 
happy  hour,  and  has  made  us  fhirly 
in  love  with  "  Susanna  Mary."  His 
translated  poems  are  well  executed ; 
and  the  gods,  if  iust,  will  mingle 
"  flowers  >vith  weeos," — ^for  his  book 
has  many  beauties.  We  can  (mly 
make  room  for  his  sonnet  "  To 
Byron  :"— 

<'  He  that  would  reich  Fame's  temple, 
nor  resign 
The  beigbt  oooe  won,  should,  through 

his  whole  career, 
With    guileless    purity,    and    Truth 


Climb  ever  on.     Far  other  fiares  w«re 

thine, 
Misguided  Byron  !     Ah !  why  choose  to 

shine 
Like  some  ooruscant  and  far  wand'ring 

sphere, 
Whose  rav  m&y  startle  the  dark  earth, 

not  cheer ; 
Not  ripen  her  sweet  fruits,  but  bid 

them  pine  ? 
How  oft  thou  nng'st  of  love  and  lovely 

things 
Enchantingly !  and  telFst  in  tones  of 

fire 
Earth's  grandeur,  and  the  Ocean's! 

Yet  thy  lyre 
Ever  amid  such  notes  a  discord  flings 
Homage  to  vice :    therefore  good  men 

desire 
To  hear  no  more  tb*  music  of  its 

strings." 

A  Historical  poemT  Shocking! 
And  yet,  notes  and  all,  only  occupy 
ninety -two  ^de  -  margined,  large- 
print^  pages.  Let  us  open  it.  On ! 
It  is  by  the  author  of  Edgina^  and  is 
etMe^Edwy*    The  story  of  Edwy 


or  Edwy  hiff  Bimuurch,  fiarciiig  the 
diadem  on  his  head,  and  inde^ntly 
dragm;ing  him  to  a  sooie  of  levdnr 
and  festivity  imm  whidi  the  monaica 
had  vfrfuntarily  retired  to  enjoy  the, 
(to  him)  more  agreeable  society  of  Us 
wife  Eigiva.  Wounded  in  every 
sentiment  of  becoming  jaide  and 
kingly  honour,  Ed^vin  was  alive  cmly 
to  his  resentment*  lie  deprived 
Dunstan  of  his  honours  and  wealth, 
and  condemned  him  to  hanishmait 
Out  of  this  plot  siacty-foar  pi^es  of 
lines  have  been  constructed ;  but  the 
book  is  a  dull  book,  and  we  went  to 
sleep  at  page  50. 

"  WSBAS,  WBBD«,  WBKBS." 

^'  Last,  though  not  least,**  in  this 
collection  of  modem  bards,  and  Scotch 
and  English  versifiers,  comes  **  a  poor 
man"  and  asks  for  a  kind  receptM>n.t 
Well,  poor  man,  we  were  taught  in 
childhood  to  be  kind  to  poor  boys, 
and  so  we  will  be  kind  to  thee. 
Thou  must  know  that  the  great 
merit  of  th^  book  consists  in  tlm. 
that  it  is  written  by  ^poor  man,  and 
yet  contains  rich  thoughts.  Not 
gorgeous  language  thou  luiowest,  and 
not  always  even  passable  rh^Tues,  but 
full  of  good  feelinff  and  h^Lrt.  We 
wish,  poor  man,  that  we  had  space 
for  several  pages  of  thy  rhymes,  but 
already  our  article  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  nymphs  at  Parnassus  k^t  thy 
volume  so  long  in  their  possession, 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  extnct, 
by  their  express  orders,  the  verses 
where  the  poor  man  speaketh  of 
wild  flowers : — 

*'  The  poor  man  speaks,  in  the  wvmth  of 

his  heart, 
Of  the  pleasures  of  sweet  wild  flowers ; 
'lliey  cost  us  nothing  for  all  tbeir  deligfat. 
And  bloom  in  the  c^m  sommflr  boms. 

How  the  poor  man  is  pleased  to  tool: 

around  bim  and  see 
Roses  and  daisies,  and  the  sweet  wild 
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And  wfaen  you  go  out  of  a  bftfany  morn, 
You  meet  the  ridh  breath  of  the  sweet 
bawtbom. 

AxtA  in  evening  time,  by  the  shadowy  dell. 
The  perfume  is  there  of  the  modest  Utte. 

beU; 
O !  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  beautiful 

flowers. 
That  bloom  for  mankind  in   the  cahn 

summer  hours." 

Bravo,  poor  man!   "Go  on  uid 
jvrosper!** 


How  awfhlly  it  thunders!  Does 
it?  Where?  Why,  at  Mount  Olym- 
pus to  be  sure.  But  wht^  does  it 
thunder?  Because  Jove  is  in  a 
passion.  Why?  Because  we  have 
praised  instead  of  blamed,  encou- 
raged instead  of  crushed,  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  our  modem 
poets.  Never  mind!  Jove  must 
get  pleased  again. 

Exeunt  Omnes, 


WIN-MAN  ;    OR,  THE  MOUNTING  MAJORITY. 

"  Iff  it  three  hundred  yet  1 

No.    Ask  to-morrow.'*— OW  Play. 


In  the  middle  ages,  when  France 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  *^  weasel 
Scot*'  to  her  assistance,  during  the 
wan  against  the  Plantaoenets,  which 
Scotland  granted  with  me  usual  for- 
tune attendant  upon  contests  where 
the  giant  and  the  dwarf  make  their 
campaigns  together,  one  of  the 
Doi^ases  was  so  much  more  than 
wmsSiy  unfortunate  as  to  obtain 
ftom  his  followers  the  sad  and  signi- 
ficant title  of '^  the  TViw-man."  Tine 
signified  in  Ang^o-Saxon  and  the 
Scotch  of  that  day  to  lose,  as  in  that 
sense  it  lingers  even  yet  in  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  ^VTiat  ever 
army  lose'm&n  Douglas  commanded 
-was  sure  to  be  ruined ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  if  we  do  not  forget,  he  and 
his  squire  were  the  only  persons  who 

llbe  ill  repute  awaiting  on  such  a 
name  must  have  gone  far  towards 
extending  the  mischief  to  which  it 
owed  its  origin.  We  have  at  present 
tJie  good  fortune  of  being  under  the 
command  of  a  political  leader  to 
-whom  the  directly  opposite  sobriquet 
would  be  most  signally  applicable. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  emphatically  win- 
man.    A  year  ago,  he  obtainca,  after 


there  will  be ;  but  such  majorities  as 
those  which  Mr.  Pitt  commanded  are 
not  to  be  expected  a^in.  Adieu — 
a  long  adieu,  to  all  majorities  amount- 
ing to — far  less  surpassing,  those 
overwhelming  divisions  which  ena- 
bled "the  pSot  who  weathered  the 
storm"  to  crush  his  opponents  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  htmdreds. 
The  days  of  such  Houses  of  Com- 
mons have  gone  by  to  return  no 
more.  We  appeal  to  our  readers,  if 
such  was  not  the  language  univer- 
sally prevalent  a  year  ago.  We 
are  sure  they  used  it  themselves, — ^we 
know  that  we  did ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  files  and  volumes  of  the 
contemporary  newspapers  or  periodi- 
cals will  conhrm  us  in  our  assertion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  that  we 
were  counting  too  low,  but  he  wisely 
held  his  peace,  lest  he  might  damp 
exertion,  or  give  zeal  an  apology  for 
relaxing.  His  first  majority  was  not 
the  fifty  of  the  cautious,  or  tne  seventy 
of  the  sanguine,  but  ntnety^one.  Did 
this  decrease  on  further  acquaint- 
ance ?  Certainly  not.  The  u^'n-man 
principle  ^vas  at  work, — a  majority  of 
a  hundred  was  speedily  followed  by 
another  of  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  that, 
too,  soon  swelled  with  the  rapidity  of 
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his  tariff  by  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  most  respected  gentlemen 
in  the  house,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Bristol, 
dividing  380  against  113.  The  ma- 
jority, we  see,  is  fast  making  its  way 
to  three  hundred.  Nor  are  the  ques- 
tions to  which  he  calls  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  dull  matters  of  or- 
dinary routine  with  which  ministers 
are  generally  wont  to  while  away 
the  time  of  Parliament;  but  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance,  questions 
de  corpore  regni^  with  which  a  great 
statesman  should  grapple,  and  grap- 
ple boldly,— grapple,  m  a  word,  as 
Sir  Robert  has  manfully  done,  and 
is  successfully  doing. 

Nothing,  in  short,  but  a  spirit  ex- 
tracted  from  the  veriest  i*eg8  of 
faction,  can  find  fault  with  the  course 
pursued  by  the  premier,  since  his  re- 
sumption of  power,  amid  general 
acclamation — an  acclamation  in  which 
his  angiT  and  defeated  adversaries 
were  obuged  to  join  with  the  show, 
though,  we  doubt  not,  sometimes  with 
the  redity  of  beinff  sincere.  The 
nation  was  undeniabhr  suffering  under 
all  the  alternate  chilling  and  neat  of 
a  feverish  hectic,  and  Doctor  Fed 
(he  gave  himself  the  diploma)  was 
called  in,  even  by  despairing  rival 
practitioners,  to  come  to  the  cure,  as 
one  who  of  all  parties  was  alone 
"  powerful  to  save. '  ' 

Financial  affairs  were  hopelessly, 
indefensibly  gone.  Such  stem  com- 
missioners as  those  which  lord  over 
insolvent  nations,  had  passed  their 
final  judgment  that  the  bankrupt  had 
only  "  ii5"  to  give  up,  as  the  result  of 
his  Ust  year's  labours.  Worse,  how- 
ever, than  m2,  for  a  most  remarkably 
active  deficit^  under  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Spring  llice,  was  rapidly  growing  up 
quarter  upon  quarter.  Perhaps  it 
was  official  that  the  nice  little  episode 
of  Ernest  Kapallo,  which  has  been 
so  ingeniously  smothered  after  a  loss 
of  the  third  of  a  million  in  one  ac- 
count, should  be  considered  as  no 
worse  than  in  a  habcrdai>hcr  bank- 


pendent  of  the  authenticity  or  noo* 
autlienticity  of  the  signature  of  Lord 
Monteagle^  name.  The  Whigs  felt 
a  natural  cowardice  to  meet  the 
giant  misfortune.  In  the  first  place, 
mey  had  always  declared  against 
loans  asbad  finandering ;  and,  more- 
over, as  had  been  proved  in  the 
twenty  million  locm  to  the  West  In- 
dies, the  monied  merchant  would 
not  think  of  lending  a  fiuthing  to 
the  gentleman  honoured  by  his  pa- 
tron, Mr.  O'Connell,  with  the  flatter- 
ing title  of  Lord  Mountkite,  without 
the  perfect  certamty  of  extracting  as 
before  some  30,000/.  or  40,0002.  a-year 
as  bonus.  And  even  the  tottering 
ministers,  desperate  as  they  were, 
could  not  venture  on  such  an  experi- 
ment a  second  time.  They  were  dnven 
to  the  wall — ^wherever  they  cast  their 
baleful  eyes  the  horizon  was  daik — 
the  choice  was  a  sad  one;  but  as 
they  could  not  help  it,  they  resigned 
with  the  prettiest  dumb  pathos  con- 
ceivable, and  left  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
all  the  honours,  of  which  was  indeed 
a  most  triumphal  entrj-.  They  re- 
signed to  put  Sir  Robert,  as  we  have 
already  said,  into  ofiioe  with  an 
unanimity  of  acclamation  never  heard 
before,  lliey  could  not  help  it ;  the 
country  resoimded  with  applause : — 

'•  Datus  in  theatre :— *' 

Every  public  meeting  all  throngfa 
the  land — 

*'  Com  tibi  plausus. 
Care  Meca^as  eques,  at  poienu 
Fluminii  ripe,  simal  et  jocoea, 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  VaticMni 
Montis  itnago," 

From  "  Tamworth  town  and  tower," 
his  own  native  seat  — patemijbtmms 
riptBy  to  the  votes  of  all  England  in 
Parliament  collected,  if  we  can  per- 
suade ourselves  to  dream  St.  Ste- 
phen's to  be  a  numtis  imago  of  the 
Vatican,  whether  of  the  days  of 
Augustus  or  Gr^ory. 

Sir   Robert  had  the  courage  to 
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on  particular  trades,  which  may 
be  affected  by  the  tariff.  But  when 
and  where  did  a  tax,  no  matter  how 
carefully  thought  over  in  theory,  or 
how  sagaciously  guarded  in  practice, 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  pay  it  ?  Gloves,  shoes, 
mittens,  tongues,  hams,  marrow,  lace, 
every  thing  relieved  rises  up  in  rage 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  of  that 
there  need  be  no  permanent  care. 
Such  things  will  soon  find  their  place ; 
the 

"  Spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
Ana  the  free  maids  that  weave  their 
thread  with  bones." 

will  find  other  markets  for  their 
labour  than  that  which  a  Berkshire 
parson  (writing  for  The  Times')  has 
discovered  for  young  ladies,  as  their 
natural  refiige  under  the  calamity  of 
distress. 

As  for  foreign  affairs,  the  tangled 
web  of  officiar;di^ute  with  France 
and  the  United  States  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  same  tangled 
web  will  always  be,  as  long  as  am- 
bassadors, charges  d'affaires,  secre- 
taries of  legation,  and  the  weari- 
some machiner^r  of  diplomatists,  are 
suffered  to  exist.  Half-a-dozen 
honest  ship -captains'  clerks  would 
have  settled  all  this  angry  folly  about 
the  "right  of  search,"— the  "-droit 
de  msiie,'*  in  far  less  time  than 
a  week.  The  noise  has,  however, 
been  allowed  to  become  somewhat 
too  clamorous  at  present,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  require  m  the  end  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  some  half-dozen 
ship-captains  themselves.  For  In- 
dia— all  England  supports  Sir  Ro- 
bert in  his  declaration,  that  there 
he  would  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  English  arms.  And  China — 
why  it  is  hardly  worth  speaking 
about.  In  both  countries,  both 
among  the  "  Scras  et  Indos"  every 
body  feels  that  the  faults  have 
been  committed  by  the  Whiira,  and 
are  to  be  repaired  by  the  Tories; 
that  being,  indeed,  the  general  mission 
of  those  parties  in  the  world. 

It  woiud  be  vain  to  deny  that  in 
the  ministerial  dwellings,  as  in  all 
others,  "  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the 
house."  We  need  hardly  say  that 
we  allude  to  the  New  Poor-law. 
On  this  difficult  and  embarrassing 
question  the  ministerial  plan  has  been 
as  yet  barely  sketched  in  outline ;  and 


we  shall  imitate  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  on  the  night  of  its  introduction 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  reserving 
the  expression  of  our  opinions  (and 
we  happen  to  have  some  very  finnly 
rooted)  until  its  details  are  before  us 
as  a  wnole,  which  they  will  be  before 
we  again  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers. 
Sure  we  are  that  the  Tory  discussions 
of  this  all-important  matter  will  be 
conducted  >vitnout  perpetual  taunts 
cast  upon  the  unhappy  paupers  for 
their  povertv,  and  everlastmg  dis- 
courses on  the  extreme  benevolence 
of  those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  allow 
them  (under  every  species  of  insult) 
the  coarsest  description  of  the  coarsest 
food.  The  party  now  in  power  well 
know  that  the  pauper  is  as  much 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
Christ  as  the  queen,  and  as  well  en- 
titled to  his  allowance,  whatever  it 
may  be,  as  the  noblest  grandee  of 
the  realm  to  his  estates.  At  all 
events  tbe  hoarse  voice  of  Whig  in- 
solence will  be  kept  from  their 
ears: — 

**  Why  so  turbulent  of  soul  ? 

Can  these  lean  shrivell'd  limbs,  unnerved 

with  age, 
These  poor  but  honest  rags    enkindle 

rage? 
In  crowds  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry 

fate, 
And  bee  degraded  from  superior  state  ! 
Constrained,  a  rent-charge  on  the  rich  I 

live, 
Reduced  to  crave  the  good  I  once  could  give,** 

Few  of  our  paupers  can  say  that 
they  are  degraded  from  superior  state. 
But  not  one — ^no,  not  the  lowest  and 
the  most  debased,  is  doing  more  when 
he  asks  for  relief  from  the  fimds,  for 
that  purpose  allotted  by  the  state, 
than  askmg  for  his  own — for  his 
share  of  a  fund  to  which  he  has, 
by  the  labour  of  his  life,  most  amply 
contributed. 

The  fixed  principle  in  the  mind  of 
Lord  Brougnam,  and  the  original 
framers  of  tne  bill,  is,  that  tvranny 
over  every  body  that  may  by  any 
means  be  coerced  under  the  control 
of  a  centralised  government,  is  the 
proper  mode  of  rule.  The  convict  is 
most  charmingly  disposed  of  by  the 
Whig  bill  for  the  model  prison  at 
Pentonville,  which  seems  to  be  care- 
fiilly  drawn  up  after  hints  and  in- 
structions of  experienced  turnkeys  and 
assistants  lent  for  the  especial  purpose 
by  B^lzebub;  and  one  of  the  last  of 
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Lord  Nonnanby 's  orders  extin^aisbed 
effectually  all  Quixotic  notions  of 
leniency  wbicb  migbt  be  growing  up 
in  Norfolk  Island.  Captain  Boldero 
will  tell  us  tbat  tbe  swne  Maltbusian 
system  which  divides  husband  and 
wife  in  workhouses  is  doing  its  duty 
in  the  army,  and  making  the  barrack- 
room  the  home  for  the  married  offi- 
cer, deprived  of  half-a-dozen  comforts 
which,  from  our  habits,  have  grown 
into  necessaries,  unless  he  takes 
them  at  mess,  leaving  his  lady  to  dine 
alone  as  she  can.  The  debtor  is,  of 
course,  hampered  with  many  a  new 
device  for  actively  tormenting,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  set  him 
down  ah  initio  as  a  felon,  and  there-^ 
fore  to  be  treated  as  such.  And  in 
the  last  Normanbian  enactment  for 
their  regulation,  his  marquesship  has 
ingeniously  succeeded  in  laying  the 
hands  of  Downing  Street  most  ef- 
fectually on  a  class  of  mankind  never 
in  any  good  odour  within  these  pre- 
cincts, whether  they  be  occupied  by 
Whig  or  Tory — viz.  our  brethren  of 
the  press.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
perceived  what  a  cunning  trap  has 
been  set  for  their  ensnarcment.  We 
shall,  therefore,  copy  the  seventeenth 
clause,  p.  10,  of  the  bill  entitled. 
An  Act  for  consolidating  the  Queeris 
BencfL,  Fleet,  and  Marshalsea  Prisons^ 
and  for  regidating  the  QueevLS  Prison : 

**  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  the  Queen's 
Prison  tbe  male  prisoners  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  female  prisoners,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  communication  between  them, 
and  that  the  prisoners  of  each  sex  shall 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes; 
that  is  to  say,^ — 

"1.  Debtors  remanded  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of 
Insolvent  Debtors,  on  tlie  ground  of 
fraud,  or  for  refusing  to  file  a  schedule  of 
their  property. 

**  2.  Debtors  who  do  not  maintain 
themselves,  and  are  not  included  in  the 
first  nIafiA. 


far  as  the  oonstnictioo  of  the  pxiioii  will 
allow  thereof,  the  priaoBefs  of  eadi  class 
shall  be  smraAed  from  each  other,  and 
especially  the  debtors  Irom  tlie  prisoBan 
confined  for  other  causes  than  wt  debt." 

We  need  not  pay  the  debton 
any  attention,  and  heie  it  will  be 
seen  that  libellers  ^and  the  rest" 
are  to  be  ajB  mudi  as  possible  kqit 
away  from  the  society  of  audi  ait- 
de,  and  allowed  to  hold  conTOie 
only  with  1.  {nieonecs  in  eonlempt, 
who  are  generally  paupers  dri^ 
into  contempt  by  the  extravagant 
expenses  of  the  Court  of  CEsn- 
cery,  or  the  precijj^taney  with  which 
its  movements  tor  dealing  forth 
incarceration  are  hurried  forward 
—  movements  forming  it  most  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  tortoee 
pace  of  its  after  progress,  when  no- 
thing is  to  be  had  or  expected  either 
in  esse  or  posse  from  the  contemptnous 
rebels ;  2.  the  prisoners  committed  for 
assault,  half-a-dozen  perhaps  in  as 
many  years,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Wal- 
degrave  and  Captain  Duff,  occurring 
as  peculiar  and  remarkable  wonders; 
3.  prisoners  committed  by  conits- 
martial — the  late  case  of  Eltcm  being, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  during  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century ;  and  4.  prisoners  Ml 
included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  douses. 

Who  are  they  ?  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  guess ;  but  there  hatfe  bem 
two  in  the  course  of  the  century, 
and  the  two  are  Messrs.  Garside  and 
Mosele^,  transmitted  to  the  ultimate 
authority  of  King's  Bench,  in  coor- 
quence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  Chester  and 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  Palatiiie  of 
Cheshire,  on  the  delicate  question, 
in  which  functional^  resided  the 
privilege  of  not  hanging  those  mer- 
cenary murderers  —  gentlemen  of 
their  class  and  order,  if  widi  cases 
should  occur  again,  bein^  the 
onlv  "persons  not  included  m  any 
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allowed  io  enpy  the  usual  prison  uv- 
duleenees  whKm  tbeir  means  afforded. 
If  this  bill  were  then  law,  Lord  JcAm 
Russell  might  have  crammed  them 
into  the  same  ward  with  a  pair  of 
the  most  beastly  of  murderers,  and 
subjected  them  to  the  same  stem  gaol 
regulations.  The  power  of  doing  so 
is  Tiow  conferred  upon  the  Home- 
office,  and  the  minister  for  the  time 
being  has  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  estate,  hard  clutched  within 
his  gripe. 

"  XVI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  the  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  Queen's 
Prison  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  one  of  her  majesty*  s  principal  Secretaries 
qf  State,  who  shall  subscribe  a  certificate 
that  such  rules  are  fit  to  be  enforced; 
and  all  rules  so  made  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  marshal,  or  keeper,  and  other 
officers  of  the  prison,  and  upon  the  pri- 
soners confined  therein;  and  all  such 
rules  shall  be  laid  before  parliament 
within  six  weeks  after  such  rules  shall  be 
certified,  or,  if  parliament  be  not  then 
sitting,  within  six  weeks  after  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament ;  and  so  much  of 
any  act  as  relates  to  the  making  of  rules 
for  the  said  prison,  by  any  court  in  West- 
miTister  Hall,  shall  be  repealed,  provided 
alwa3r8  that  the  judges  of  her  majesty's 
courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and 
Common  Pleas,  andjof  her  majesty's  high 
courts  of  Chancery  and  Admiralty,  shall 
have  and  exercise  the  same  powers  with 
respect  to  ordering  the  marshal,  or 
keeper,  of  the  Queen's  Prison  to  take 
into  his  custody  any  person  committed 
by  them  respectively,  or  to  bring  before 
them  respectively  an^  prisoner  in  his  cus- 
tody, which  the  said  judges  now  have 
with  respect  to  the  several  keepers  of  the 
prisons  now  belonging  to  the  said  courts, 
or  any  of  them." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  minister, 
or  his  understrappers,  cannot  do  any 
thing  vexatious.    Can  they  not  ? — 

"  XVIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  no  prisoner  in  the 
Queen's  Prison  shall  be  allowed  to  send 


for  or  to  have  any  beer,  ale,  victuals,  or 
other  food,  or  to  seod  for,  haire,  or  use 
any  bedding,  liuen,  or  other  things,  ex- 
cept such  as  shall  be  allowed  to  |>e 
brought  to  them  respectively  under  such 
rules,  to  be  made  in  the  manner  directed 
by  this  act,  as  may  be  reasonable  and  ex- 
pedient  to  prevent  extravagance  and  lux- 
ury,  and  ror  enforcing  due  order  and 
discipline  within  the  prison." 

If  a  person,  then,  be  convicted  of 
the  indefinable  crime  of  libel — di- 
rected, we  may  suppose,  against  the 
govemment  of  the  hour — the  very 
ministrjr  which  be  has  offended  may 
stint  his  diet  to  eertain  minute 
quantities  of  gruel  and  imperceptible 
mt^ents  of  beef ;  may  confine  him 
to  drink  water  supplied  in  measured 
portions ;  may  make  him  lie  upon  a 
rug  or  straw  ped,  rising  and  retiring 
according  to  regulation ;  may  deprive 
him  of  oh  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
friends,  and  keep  his  wife  or  children 
wholly  away  frpm  his  sight.  Is  not 
Mr.  Lawson  of  The  Times  perfectly 
sure  that  such  would  be  the  treat- 
ment he  might  expect  if  The  Times 
were  convicted  of  what  might  be 
called  a  libel  in  the  days  of  Nor- 
manby  or  Russell?  Every  thing 
has  a  tendency  to  improve ;  perhaps 
by  and  by  we  should  have  the  ad- 
dition of  a  treadmill  or  a  cat-o'-nine- 
tails. 

This,  after  all,  is  but  a  trifle,  which 
is  easily  set  right.  The  new  poor- 
law  is  of  far  more  serious  moment. 
The  poor  may  be  certain  that  they 
will  be  treated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
fellow-men — ^be  treated  as  man  should 
treat  man — not  as  mice,  or  any  other 
helpless  animal,  submitted  to  the  re- 
ceiver or  the  battery  of  the  experi- 
mentalising brute  who  calls  himself 
a  philosopher.  We  fear  not  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  nor 
the  leader  whom  we  follow. 

OOD  BADE  us  PIGHT,  AND  't  WAS  WITH 
GOD  W£  CAME. 


STAKZAS  ON  SEEINO  THE  PONIATOWflKl  GEMSi 
BT  DB.  MAGINK. 

[This  collection  of  gems,  as  our  readers  are  perhaps  aware,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  spe- 
cimens, gathered  by  different  members  of  the  Poniatowski  family  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  is  described  in  a  printed,  but  not  pubhshea,  catalcmie, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  tben  Prince,  who  put  the  final  hand  to  the  coOec- 
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tion, — and  a  most  curious  work,  and  well  deserving  of  minute  examination,  is 
that  catalogue.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  take  fiirther  notice  of 
it  here ;  but  we  are  happy  to  give  Uie  Spenserian  opinion  of  a  very  old 
correspondent : — ] 

THE  P0NIAT0W8RI  OBMS. 
I. 

Oh !  wondrous  art !  which  here  in  tiniest  ring 

Compresses  all  the  marvels  of  desi^, 
AVhich  bids  with  scarce-marked  touch  before  us  spring 

What  hour  antiquit}^  believed  divine. 

Derived  of  godlike  birth,  or  hero-line, 
Fresh  as  was  yester-moming*s  dream  of  May. 

Here  stone  on  stone  in  varying  lustre  shine 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  in  spanding  ray, 
Heirs  of  their  native  soil,  whence  first  flames  forth  the  day. 

IL 

Aqua  marina,  deep-scoop*d  amethyst. 

Cornelian,  sardonyx  cedcedony. 
Precious  of  name  on  gem-collecting  list, 

With  many  more  of  long  renown  that  be. 

Are  crowded  here  —  a  barren  sight  to  see. 
Spite  of  its  splendour ;  wer*t  not  that  the  hand 

Of  genius  from  the  senseless  mass  set  free 
Figures,  that  breathe  the  graceful  and  the  grand  — 
Love,  beauty,  power,  as  touched  by  wizard  wand. 

in. 

Here  Myron  bids  old  Satum*s  brow  to  frown  — 

Myron,  the  theme  of  many  a  plausive  strain ; 
And  grave  Cybele,  'neath  her  turret  crown. 

Wooes  Atvs  living,  weeps  o'er  Atys  slain. 

From  earth's  dark  womb  uprise  fierce  Typhon's  train 
In  desperate  conduct  'gainst  tne  gods  above ; 

From  fifty  mouths  he  breathes  his  fiery  rain, 
At  last  o'ermaster'd  by  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
And  x>eace  succeeds  in  heaven,  and  festal  cheer,  and  love. 

IV. 

And  many  a  tale  of  darksome  love  is  told, 

Of  Juno's  anger,  and  of  Jove's  disguise. 
Poor  lo's  wanderings,  DanaS's  shower  of  gold. 

And  Aigus  shun  for  all  his  hundred  eyes. 

And  other  stories  of  more  safe  device 
Of  trident-bearing  Neptune,  Pallas'  deeds 

In  arts  and  arms,  of  Titvus  in  fell  wise 
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